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BEAR-ftUNTING.* 


All  men  who  are  eloquent  on  the 
craelty  of  huntings  beat  their  wives. 
That  is  a  general  rule,  admitting  of 
DO  exceptions.    There  is  another. 
All  men  who  stammer  on  the  cruelty 
of  hunting,  are  beaten  by  their  wives. 
FortODately  these  classes  are  not  nu- 
merooi,  otherwise  we  should  be  a 
cock-p^ed  and  hen-pecked  gene- 
riition.    Humanity,  in  the  long  ruQ, 
rejoices  in  pursuing  unto  the  death, 
.on  foot  or  horsebfluck,  lions,  tigers, 
bears,  wolves,  hyenas,  foxes,  marts, 
.tad  hares.  Were  you  to  talk  to  him- 
self of  the  cruelty  of  killing  a  lion, 
he  would  stun  you  with  a  roar  of  de- 
rision— ^to  a  tiger,  his  stripes  would 
wax  blacker  and  brighter  in  contempt 
—to  a  bear,  he  would  hu^  you  to 
.his  heart,  as  the  choicest  of  all  ima- 
ginable ninnies — ^to  a  wolf,  he  would 
suspect  you  of  being  a  nan-trap— 
to  a  hyena,  he  would  laugh  in  your 
face — to  a  fox,  he  would  give  you 
such  a  brush  as  you  never  had  in 
your  life — to  a  mart,  he  would  look 
so  sweet  upon  you  that  you  would  be 
scented  like  a  milliner — to  a  hare,  he 
would  prick  up  his  ears  in  vain  emu- 
lation of  the  length  of  your  own,  and 
.wonder  to  sec  an  ass  among  the 
Bipeds.  They  all  perfectly  well  know 
that  they  were  made  to  be  hunted-^ 
i^-\  they  are  provided,  to  fit  them  for 
1     i  end,  with  certain  organs  and 
1     inbers^  which  otherwise  would  be, 
I     iparatively  speaking,  of  little  or 
]     use,  and  woiud  get  so  rusty,  that 


ere  long  tlie  creatures  would  be  al- 
most incapable  of  locomotion,  and 
would  absolutely  die  of  fat — the  most 
cruel  death  in  all  the  catalogue. 
•Therefore,  let  Sir  John  Brute  and 
Jerry  Sneak  henceforth — on  the  sub- 
ject of  hunting — ^belong  to  the  dumb 
animals. 

:  Lion-vhunting  and  tiger-hunting  are 
merely  cat-huntinff  on  a  considerably 
larger  scale ; — wolf-hunting  and  fox- 
hunting are  the  same  modihed  by  cli^ 
mate; — of  mart  and  hare-hun*ving, 
more  hereafter  ;-»but  of  beur-hunt- 
ing  it  is  now  our  intention  to  speak, 
under  the  guidance  and  direction  of 
our  sporting  friend  Mr  Llovd,  who 
was  bom  under  Ursa  Major,  and 
does  credit  to  tlie  celestial  sign  of 
Bruin. 

The  passion  of  the  chase  is  sti'ong 
in  Mr  Lloyd^s  constitution.  It  seems 
for  years  to  have  been  his  ruling  pas- 
sion, and  to  have  made  him  a  perfect 
model  of  perpetual  motion.  But  like 
all  other  passions,  ruling  or  ruled,  it 
can  be  thrown  off  ad  libitum  by  a 
strong-bodied,  strong-minded  man. 
All  of  them,  we  hold,  ai'e  in  our 
own  power,  and  at  our  own  dispoBal. 
True,  that  while  they  are  at  their 
acme  they  hurry  us  away  like  whirl- 
winds. But  then  they  are  whirlwinds 
of  our  own  raising,  and  we  are  still 
the  magicians  who  can  either  allay 
the  storm,  or  leap  out  of  it,  down 
upon  the  soft  calm  green  of  tranquil- 
lity and  peace.  Take  ambition.  Vou 
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bear-Huniing.  [July 

the  feathered  and  the  finned  people, 
the  one  dwelling  in  ur,  and  the  omer 
in  water,  do  not  readily  enter  into 
the  same  day  or  night-dream  with  the 
bear,  to  whom  they  have  little,  indeed 
no  resemblance,  but  are  entitled—- 
each  per  se — ^to  the  whole  of  our 
imagination.  Accorduigly,  though, 
throughout  these  most  amuring  and 
interesting  volumes,  they  do  now  and 
then  whirr  from  the  forests  and 
plunge  in  die  floods,  the  bear  is  the 


see  the  same  man  mad  for  power  or 
ferae  in  spring,  and  in  summer  lying 
half-asleep  on  a  hillside,  conversing 
dreamily  with  the  clouds.  Take 
Love.  In  May,  a  younj;  gentleman 
knows  of  tlie  existence  m  this  world 
but  of  one  auburn-haired,  haael-ey ed, 
fradle-iigured  angel,  with  a  slim  an- 
kleand  small  foot— and  on  the  twelfth 
of  August  he  is  flirting  with  a  red- 
headed Highland  goatherdess,  sup- 
ported on  pedestals  barely  human,  ,  „  ^  ^  « 
imd  the  terror  of  all  worms.  Just  so  prevaihng,  paramount,  and  predomi* 
with  any  other  sport.  In  Werme-  nant  object  of  our  mend  s  passion, 
land  and  Dalecarlia,  Mr  Lloyd's  whole  He  scampers  in  every  paragraph,  and 
floul  was  filled  with  bears.  Then  and  gives  up  the  ghost  at  the  end  of  every 
^  «g                                                      chapter.  The  whole  work  is  delight- 

*  J    i_  i.f    fully  redolent  of  hides  and  tallow; 

f'  How.easy  was  a  bush  supposed  a  liear !       ^^^^  ^  f^j  -^  ^^  £^^y  ^^  U^g  ^^ 

In  sleep,  Bruin  hugged  him  in  his  ment  of  images  of  bears,  that  the 

SnS^wake,  Bruin  hobbled  -  be-  very  hands  now  tracing  this  ramblmg 

fore  that  inWard  eye  which  ia  the  article,  seem  covwed  with  hair.-- 

bliss  of  solitude."    Between  sleep-  **  Very  paws,  as  you  might  say  5" 

hig  and  waking,  one  cry  was  in  ms  and  most  alarming  would  they  be, 

ears*->'  The  Bear— the  Bear !"  And  ^ere  they  to  squeeaEe  the  **  downy 

had  he  died  of  fever— which,  thank  figt,"  and  encircle  the  tender  widst, 


Heaven,  he  did  not — ^he  would  have 
confounded  his  medical  and  religious 
ftttendants—both  alike  ghostly — with 
apostrophes  to  Bruin.  OccasionaUy 
tTie  violence  of  his  passion  was  a 
little  rei*«ved  bv  a  slight  and  tran- 
sient changd  of  its  object-a  wolf, 
for  example,  a  Ij-nx,  a  capercailzie, 
or  a  salmon.  But  we  defy  any 
man  to  cherish  a  permanent  pas- 
sion for  a  wolf.  'Tis  a  dirty,  din- 
gy-coloured, lean,  hungry,  cruel, 
cowardly  brute,  whom  would  be 
paying  an  undeserved  compliment  to 
kill  oSierwise  than  in  a  pitfall,  into 
which  no  sooner  does  the  villain  play 

f>lump,  than  his  base  heart  dies  with- 
n  him ;  he  coils  himself  up  like  a 
sick  turnspit,  pretends  for  a  while 
to  be  a  carcass,  and,  ere  long,  is  so, 
out  of  pure,  filthy  bodily  fear.  As 
for  your  lynx,  he  is  a  person  with 
whom  we  have  little  or  no  acq^uaint- 
ance  ;  but,  though  sharp-sighted 
enough,  we  believe,  he  seems  to  be 
mi  insignificant  devil;  if  not  really 
scarce,  he  generally  contrives  to 
make  himself  so ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  a  man  of  Mr  L1oyd*s 
abihties  would  give  himself  the  trou- 
ble to  pursue  such  a  pitiful  indivi- 
dual. Of  the  capercailzie  on  his  pine, 
and  of  the  salmon  in  his  pool,  heaven 
forfend  that  we  should  ever  speak 
in  any  other  terms  but  those  01  the 
highest  respect  and  admiration,  But 


of  a  virgin  in  the  Gallopade. 

There  is  something  exceedingly 
contemptible  in  visitinfl^,  now-a-days, 
France  and  Italy,  Pans  and  Rome. 
The  teXk  of  such  tourists  is  wersh  in- 
deed— ^nay,  voung  gentlemen  are  tire- 
some  at  table  who  have  gone  up  or 
down  the  Rhine.   All  the  world  and 
his  wife  have  visited  all  the  cities  in 
Europe.    But  give  us  for  our  lore 
and  money,  a  man  like  Mr  Lloyd,  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  sports- 
man, who   has    swept    on    shidcr 
through  die  frozen  forests  of  Scandi- 
navia.   Snow  is  inspiring,  and  ice 
bracinff  to  the  nerves  of  the  soul ;  in 
narrating  adventures  in  such  a  clime 
and  country,  a  man's  style  gets  as 
glowing  and  ruddy  as  his  cheeka-— 
as  rapid  as  the  motion  of  his  limbs 
on  snow-skates; — in  writing  about 
bears,  he  leaps  over  a  chasm  with 
as  much  agility  as  in  hunting  theni^^ 
and  his  reader  never  falls  asleep,  so 
anxious  is  he  to  be  in  at  the  deadi. 

As  for  picturesque  description  of 
scenery,  our  author  seems  to  have 
lost  no  time  in  looking  at  it,  and  he 
loses  none  in  describmg  it ;  but  he 
gives  us  many  striking  touches  as 
he  moves  along,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  volume,  we  feel  that  our  imagi* 
nation  has  been  enriched  witJi  ma- 
terials out  of  which  to  form  to  its^f 
Scandinavian  forest  scenery  at  once 
singular  and   magnificent.      Some 


Bigii^iyoiuiekfl 
great  spirit 

We  admire  Mr  Lloyd.  He  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  an  English  ffentlenuuiy 
bold,  free^  active,  intelligent^  ob- 
serrant,  good-humoured,  and  gene- 
roua,— no  would-be  wit— >no  paltrj 
painter  of  the  picturesque,— above 
all,  no  pedant  and  philosopher,  for- 
sooth—like your  paid  and  profea* 


jbear^ituntinst* 


are   pabted  with    nine  miles  lott^,  the  lUida.    He  oo- 

cupied  a  single  room,  twenty  feet 
square,  in  a  peasants  cottage.  Ita 
great  comfort  was  a  large  open  fire- 
place or  hearth — ^much  neeaed-.-for 
on  one  occasion,  when  a  friend  had 
paid  him  a  viait  from  Stockholm, 
some  port  wine,  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him,  and  over  which  they 
had  oeen  enjoying  themselves— -as 
aional  vagrants,  who  go  up  and  down  'waa  right— in  a  sort  of  Noctea  Am- 
a  comntry  book-making,  and  article-  brosianae,  till  past  midnight—Ten^ 
ffiongering  to  order,  haunted  all  the  perance  Societies  would  not  do  thera 
widle  by  the  image  of  some  far-off  —waa  next  morning  frozen  into  so 
fdttor  or  publiaher,  and  living  at  inna  solid  a  mass,  that  they  were  uiiabla 
like  bagmen,  at  the  rate  of  two  gui-  to  get  a  drop  of  it  out  of  the  bottlea. 
neas  a-aheet.    Mr  Lloyd's  mind  was     Here  he  aoon  formed  tiie  friendahtp 


wholly  engrossed  by  hia  own  wild 
and  adventuroua  Scandinavian  life; 
but  when  it  waa  flown,  he  then  b&- 
^  to  lead  it  over  again  in  imagina- 
tion,—and,  lo  I  "  Field  Sporta  of  the 
North  of  Europe !" 

Mr  Lloyd,  it  appaara,  waa  four 
years  wandering  over  almoat  all  parts 


of  Mr  Falk, head-ranger  or  chief  hun^ 
ing-maater  of  the  Wermeland  forest!^ 
which  title  alone  would  have  giveu 
him  the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  Swa^ 
dish  army.  But  in  addition  to  thi% 
and  in  consequence  of  his  meritorioui 
services  in  having  ridded  the  coui^ 
try  of  very  many  noxious  Anify^f^]!^ 


of  Scandinavia.    In  the  summer  of    he  had  received  the  honorary  titla 
1 827,  he  lived  at  some  eighty  milea  to    of  Hof  Jagmastre,  or  Hunting-maatar 


the  norAward  of  Carlstad,  a  town 
aitoated  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  noble  lake  Wenem,  amongthe 
largest  and  fineat  in  Europe.   The 


to  tlie  Court,  which  put  him  on  the 
footing  of  a  ooloneL  He  waa  a  tall 
and  handsome  man,about  forty  yeara 
of  age ;  his  appearance,  with  which 


nrovinoe  of  Wermeland  is  about  a  his  actions  fiilly  accorded,  denoting 
Dundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  him  to  be  possessed  of  great  guick- 
-__  i_     j__j  ._  i____j.t   _.._._,..    ness  and  intelligence.  In  the  different 

ahalhy  or  battues,  which  he  had  com- 
manded, he  had  killed,  many  of  them 
with  his  own  gun,  100  bears — ^but  la 
all  his  conflicts  never  had  received  a 
wound.  This  gentleman  found  Mr 
Llo^d  an  apt  scholar  |  and  under  hia 


one  hundred  in  breadth,  containing 
about  150,000  inhabitants.  The  more 
northern  parts  are  hilly,  mountain- 
OQs,  almost  one  oontinued  forest- 
studded  with  numerous  fine  lakes, 
and  watered  by  several  large  streams. 
Of  the  multitude  of  lakes  we  may 


form  some  idea,  from  the  parish  of    tuition  the  Englishman  soon  became 


Tuna  in  Norrland,  which  is  com- 
monly said  to  contain  as  many  lidcea 
as  diere  are  days  in  the  year. 
Throughout  the  whole  range  which 
separates  Sweden  from  Norway,  na- 
ture asaomes  a  most  imposing  aspect, 
and  is  aometimea  seen  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale. 

There  t^e  winter  is  most  severe, 
the  snow  usually  remdning  on  the 
ground  six  months ;  but  the  summers 
are,  in  general,  excessively  warm, 
and  vegetation  proportionately  rapid 
and  rich.  The  principal  river  in 
Wermeland  is  the  Klar,  which,  rising 
in  the  Norwegian  mountains,  after  a 
course  of  three  hundred  miles,  falls 
mto  the  Wenem,  near  Carlstad.  Mr 
Uoyd  fixed  his  residence  at  a  small 
hamlet,  called  Stjem,  near  tlie  Klar, 
•ad  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  eight  or 


as  good  a  chasseur  as  in  all  Sweden. 
Mr  Lloyd  gives  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  domestic  economy  and 
character  of  the  Swedish  peasantry  j 
and  his  volumes  are  well  worth  buy- 
ing for  the  sake  of  these  alone  j  but 
at  present  we  have  less  to  do  with 
the  boors  than  the  bears — and  there-^ 
fore  must  forget  our  landlord,  Sven 
Jansson,  though  somewhat  of  a  bear 
himself,  for  sake  of  the  veritableBruin. 
But  one  moment  of  dogs.  Mr 
Lloyd  had  three: — ^Brunette,  with 
pricked  ears,  and,  but  for  her  tail^ 
which  turned  over  her  back,  like  a 
fox.  She  was  a  great  coward,  and 
frightened  almost  out  of  her  senses 
at  the  sight  or  smell  of  a  wild  beast, 
but  incomparable  at  capercailzies. 
Hectot  was  black,  with  ears  pricked, 
tail  curled,  and  in  appearance  a  cur. 
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Itfr  Lloyd  purchased  him  in  Norway, 
from  a  celebrated  bear-hunter,  named 
Daniel  Anderson,  residing  at  a  place 
called  Ti98J6berget>  who  said  he  had 
killed  in  his  day  sixty  beara,  and  thir- 
teen  of  them  with  the  aid  of  Hector. 
But  Mr  Lloyd  had  to  exclaim— 

**  Heu  qoantum  matatus  ab  illo 
Hectore !" 

For  he  by  no  means  turned  out  the 
capital  dog  his  master's  representar 
tion  had  led  him  to  expect  Tlie 
third  was  Paijas,  or  Harlequin,— of  a 
good  size,  very  strongly  built>  and, 
with  the  exception  of  his  toes,  which 
"were  white,  he  was  of  a  coaJ-black 
colour, — ^his  ears  were  pricked, — and 
his  tail,  which  was  bushy,  he  usually 
liarried  much  in  the  manner  of  a  fox, 
^hile  his  countenance  depicted,  and 
truly,  a  great  deal  of  courage.  He, 
too,  was  a  Norwegian,  and  present- 
ed to  Mr  Lloyd  by  Mr  Falk.  But 
he  was  old«  and  somewhat  worn, 
and  now  incapable  of  gi-eat  exertion, 
though  in  his  younger  days,  a  better 
dog  for  bears  had  never  been  seen 
in  uiat  part  of  Sweden.  In  his  puppy- 
hood,  the  first  time  he  saw  a  bear,  he 
flew  at  his  head,  and  attempted  to 
fasten,  but  was  seized  in  the  iron 
paws  of  the  brute,  and  dashed  with 
violence  on  the  snow ;  his  master,  at 
that  time  a  celebrated  chasseur, 
came  to  the  rescue ;  but  Harlequin 
ever  after  tempered  his  courage  with 
caution,  and  would  hang  on  the 
hind-quarters  of  Bruin,  worrying 
him  for  leagues  through  the  woods. 
Such  were  Mr  Lloyd's  four-foot- 
ed friends,  with  the  two  latter  of 
which  he  did  wonders.  At  one 
time,  that  noble  animal,  the  Elk, 
abounded  in  all  parts  of  Scandinavia. 
But  Mr  Lloyd  tells  us  it  is  now  sel- 
dom to  be  seen,  and  then  onl  v  in  par- 
ticular districts — the  line  of  demai*- 
cation  running  between  Sweden  and 
Norway  a  hundred  miles  to  tlie 
northward  of  his  abode.  Roebuck  and 
red-deer  are  there,  too,  to  be  found ; 
and  rein-deer  are  still  numerous  in 
the  north,  Mr  Lloyd  having  fallen  in 
with  them  in  a  wild  state,  as  well 
upon  the  Hai'dangcr  and  Douvre 
mountains  in  Norway,  as  upon  the 
range  of  hills  separating  Swedish 
from  Norwegian  Lapland.  But  now 
for  bears. 

A  bear  is  a  fine  fellow — whether 
white,  black,  brown,  or  grizzled^pug- 
nacious,  voracious^  salacious,  and  sa- 


?'aciou8;— at  times  full  of  fun  and 
rolic  as  O'Doherty — noxt  hour  grave 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ; 
— to-day  feeding  contentedly,  like  Sir 
Richard  Phillips,  on  vegetables — to- 
morrow, like  any  alderman,  devour- 
ing an  ox.  Always  rough  and  ready, 
his  versatility  is  bevond  all  admirar 
tion.  Behold  him  for  months  sound 
asleep,  as  if  in  church~^he  awakes, 
and  sucks  his  paws  with  alacrity  and 
elegance — ^then  away  over  the  snows 
like  a  hairy  hurricane.  He  richly  de- 
serves hunting  for  the  highest  consi- 
derations— and  for  the  lowest,  only 
think  on — Pomatum. 

The  Scandinavian  bear — ^generally 
a  dark  brown — ^but  frequently  black, 
and  then  he  is  largest— and  some* 
times  silver — for  you  seldom  see  two 
skins  altogether  alike — is,  as  we  have 
hinted,  fond  of  flesh ;  but  ants  and 
vegetables    compose    his    principal 
food.    Indeed,  that  excellent  autho- 
rity, Mr  Falk,  very  justly  observes, 
that  an  animal  which  is  able  to  de- 
vour a  moderate-sized  cow  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  would,  if  flesh  formed 
the  chief  part  of  its  sustenance,  der 
stroy  all  the  herds  in  the  country. 
He  thinks  that  the  destruction  which 
the  bear  commits  upon  cattle  is  often 
owing  to  the  latter  attacking  him  in 
the  first  instance;  for,  when  proVoked 
by  the  bellowing  and  pursuit  of  him, 
which  not  unfrequently  commence 
as  soon  as  they  ^et  a  view  of  hiin, 
he  then  displays  his  superior  strength, 
falls  foul  of  them,  and  eats  tliem  up 
before  sunset.    Bears,  Mr  Falk  says, 
may  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
cattle  for  years  without  doing  them 
any  injury,  if  they  will  but  keep  quiet; 
yet  it  is  equally  notorious  that  they 
will  sometimes  visit  herds  solely  from 
the  desire  of  prey.   Young  bears  sel- 
dom molest  cattle;  but  old  bears, 
after  having  been  insulted  by  them, 
and  eaten  a  fcAv,  often  become  very 
destructive,  and  passionately  fond  of 
beef.  Beef  every  day,  however,  palls 
on  the  palate  of  a  bear,  just  as  toU'~ 
jours  perdrix  did  on  that  of  Henry 
the  Fourth  of  France.    Accordingly, 
he  varies  his  diet  judiciously,  by  an 
intermixture  of  roots,  the  leaves  and 
small  branches  of  the  aspen,  mouu^ 
tain-ash,  and  other  trees,  such  sue* 
culent  plants  as  angelica  and  rnoun* 
tain-thibtle,  and  berries,  to  which  he 
is  very  partial— during  the  autumi^ 
devouring  vast   quantities  of  ripe 
cranberries,  blaeberries,  raspberries^ 


. 
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strawberries,  clbud-bennes,  and  other 
berries  common  to  the  ScandiDavian 
forests;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  a  garden  he  would  be  an  ugly 
customer  among  the  grozets.    Ripe 
com  he  also  eats,  and  seating  him- 
self on  his  haunches  in  a  field  of  it, 
he  collects,  with  his  outstretched 
arms,  nearly  a  sheaf  at  a  time — what 
a  cQotrast  to  Ruth ! — and  munches 
the  ears  at  his  leisure.    By  way  of 
condiment,  he  sucks  honey — ^plun- 
dering the  peasants  of  their  bee- 
hires;  and,  to  subdue  the  excess  of 
sweetness,  he  ever  and  anon  takes  a 
mouthful  of  ants,  of  which  the  taste 
is  known  to  all  amateurs  of  acids 
to  be  pungent  **  If  any  of  these  little 
creatures,"    (juoth  Professor   Nill- 
son, "  sting  him  in  a  tender  part,  he 
becomes  angry  immediately,  and  scat- 
ters around  the  whole  ant-hill."  That 
is  scarcely  decorous  in  a  **  budffe 
doctor  of  the  stoic  fur;"  but  it  is 
good  exercise,  and  promotes  diges- 
tion. Mr  Lloyd  says,  "  This  may  be 
perfectly  true,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary;  if  so,  however,  I  appre- 
hend the  bear  is  generally  in  an  ill- 
humour  widi    the    ants;    because, 
wherever  I  have  met  with  any  of 
their  nests  at  which  the  bear  had 
been  feeding,  they  had  most  com- 
monly been  turned  inside  out"   On 
the  other  hand,  when  a  bear  gets  old^ 
^ows  side,  and  dies,  the  ants  pay 
bm  back  in  his  own  coin ;  and,  with- 
out gettix^  angry,  pick  him — poma-i 
tarn  and  afi — to  the  bones.    This,  in 
Scandinavia — as  elsewhere — ^is  called 
tit  for  tat. 

During  the  summer,  of  course,  the 
bear  is  always  as  lean  as  a  post^. 
but  m  autumn,  as  fat  as  a  pillow. 
He  Is  not  often  found  in  poor  hilly 
countries,  but  in  the  wildest  recesses 
of  the  forest,  where  there  are  mo- 
rasses and  wild  wood-fruit  in  abun- 
dance. These  are  his  favourite  haunts. 
Towards  the  end  of  October,  he 
leaves  off  eating  altogether  for  that 
year;  his  bowels  and  stomach  be- 
come quite  empty,  and  contracted 
into  a  very  small  compass,  while 
the  extremity  of  them  is  closed  by 
an  indurated  substance,  which  in 
Sweden  is  called  tappen.  He  re- 
tires to  his  den,  and  very  wisely  falls 
asleep.  Professor  Nillson  avers  he 
gets  fatter  and  fatter  in  his  slumbers 
«i  to  the  end  of  February ;  but  Mr 
Uoyd  is  sceptical  on  that  point;  be- 


cause, says  he,  ^'  in  the  ^tst  plaibe,  i^ 
seems  contrary  to  reason ;  and,  in  the 
next^  I  do  not  know  how  the  point 
is  to  be  ascertained."  Here  we^ 
take  part  with  the  hunter  against  the 
Professor;  yet  one  thing  is  certain, 
that,  let  the  bear  be  killed  at  what 
period  of  the  winter  he  may,  our 
gentleman  or  lady  is  always  embon* 
point,  nor  can  you  feel  his  jibs.  He 
retains  his  fat  from  the  time  he  lies 
down  in  the  early  part  of  winter,  tUl 
he  rises  in  spring;  and  that  is  surely 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  you  can 
have  any  reason  to  expect  Ast 
spring  approaches,  he  shakes  off  his 
lethargy — ^parts  with  his  tappen — 
and  enters  on  a  new  career  of  cows, 
ants,  branches,  plants,  honey,  berries, 
and  com.  Rarely — ^and  but  very 
rarely — ^he  passes  his  tappen  during 
winter — and  then  he  becomes  a  scare- 
crow. At  first  his  stomach  is  nice, 
and  he  eats  sparingly — not  more,  per- 
haps, than  a  large  dog;  confining  him- 
self to  ants  ana  other  delicacies,  till, 
his  stomach  has  resumed  its  natural 
tone,  and  then  he  devours  almost 
every  thing  edible  that  comes  in  his 
way,  according  to  his  usual  practice 
during  the  preceding  autumn. 

The  story  of  the  bear  sucking  his 
paws  for  nourisliment,M  r  Lloyd  justly 
says,  has  long  since  been  exploded ; 
but  still  he  does  suck  his  paws — and 
the  question  is — Why?  Mr  Lloyd 
says,  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
bear  obtains  a  new  skin  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet  during  the  winter.  If, 
therefore,  he  does  suck  his  paws— ^ 
and  there  is  generally  some  truth  in 
all  old  beliefs — may  it  not  be  done, 
he  asks,  for  the  purpose  of  facilita* 
ting  this  operation  of  nature?  We 
think  it  is  very  likely  so.  Some  tame 
bears  in  our  author's  possession,  were 
constantly  sucking  or  mumbling  their 
paws ;  the  operation,  which  was  of- 
ten continued  for  hours  together, 
being  attended  with  a  murmuring 
kind  of  noise,  which  might  be  heard 
at  some  distance.  In  consequence 
of  this,  their  legs  or  feet  were  co- 
vered with  saliva,  or  rather  foam, 
which  by  ignorant  people  might  not 
improbably  be  taken  lor  the  milk 
which  it  was  at  one  time  said  the 
bear  was  in  the  habit  of  extracting 
from  his  paws.  But  it  was  not  the 
want  of  food  that  caused  Mr  Lloyd's 
bears  to  be  so  continually  mouthing, 
for  they  were  seen  to  be  thus  en- 
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gaged  most  e^mmdnly  immediately 
after  tbey  had  been  fed^ 

It  is  a  calumny  against  ttie  cubs  to 
Mtert,  that  when  first  bom  they  are 
mishapen  lumps,  which  the  mother 
licks  into  form.  They  are  no  more 
mishapen  lumps  than  the  young  of 
Other  animals — say  man — ^but  **  bears 
In  miniature."  The  lady-mother  bear 
it  generally  confined  about  the  end 
of  January,  or  in  the  course  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  has  from  one  to  four  at 
a  birtii.  She  suckles  her  progeny 
untU  summer  is  well  advanced ;  ana 
should  she  happen  to  be  enceinte 
again  in  the  same  year,  she  does  not 
suffer  her  former  cubs  to  share  her 
den  next  winter,  but  prepares  quar^ 
ters  for  them  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  within  an  easy  walk.  The  suc- 
ceeding summer,  however,  she  is  fol- 
lowed by  both  Utters,  who  pass  the 
ensuing  winter  all  together  in  the 
mothers  den.  Some  people  have 
talked  of  seeing  thirty  Dears  in  one 
squad  scampering  through  the  Swe- 
dish woods.  But  they  are  not  gre- 
garious; and  such  tales  are  eitner 
Bes  altogether,  or  a  double  family, 
with  Madame  M^re  at  their  head, 
amounting,  perhaps,  to  some  half 
dozen  souls,  nave  been  multiplied  by 
wonder  into  a  whole  regiment. 

The  bear  is  a  fast  and  good  swlm« 
mer — quite  a  Byron.  In  hot  weather 
he  bathes  frequently,  and  runs  about 
to  dry  himself  in  the  air  and  sun, 
just  like  an  Edinburgh  citizen  on  the 
beach  at  Portobello.  All  the  world 
knows  he  is  a  capital  climber,  and 
like  ourselves,  or  any  other  rational 
animal,  on  descending  trees  or  pre- 
cipices, always  comes  down  back- 
wards. In  a  natural  state  he  walks 
well  on  his  hind^legs,  and  in  that  po- 
sition can  carry  the  heaviest  burdens. 
Professor  Nillson,  erudite  in  bears, 
says,  that  he  has  been  seen  walking  on 
his  hinder  feet  along  a  small  tree  that 
stretched  across  a  river,  bearing  a 
dead  horse  in  his  fore-paws.  He  is 
very  fleet — continues  to  grow  until 
his  twentieth,  and  lives  until  his  fif- 
tieth year.  The  Scandinavian  bear 
occasionally  attains  to  a  very  great 
size.  Mr  Lloyd  killed  one  that  weigh- 
ed four  hundred  and  sixty  pounds— 
and  as  it  was  in  the  winter-time,  when 
his  stomach  was  contracted,  he  was 
probably  lighter  by  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  than  he  woiud  have  been  du- 
ring the  autumnal  months.  The  Pro- 


fessor speaks  of  one  ikat»  when  aliin^ 
on  a  pole,  ten  men  could  with  dit« 
ficulty  carry  a  short  distance^  and 
that  weighed,  he  thinks,  not  less  thaa 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  £ng^ 
lish.  It  was  killed  durinff  the  au^ 
tumnal  months ;  and  it  haa  so  enor^ 
mous  a  stomach,  as  almost  to  t^ 
semble  a  cow  in  calf.  After  recei-i 
ving  several  balls,  he  dashed  at  Iha 
cordon  of  people  who  surrounded 
him,  and  severely  wounded  seven  of 
tiiem  in  succession— one,  in  thirty** 
seven  different  places,  and  so  s^ 
riously  in  the  head  that  his  brains 
were  visible.  One  of  Mr  FUk's  ua- 
der-keepers  assured  Mr  Lloyd,  that 
he  had  killed  even  much  larger, 
the  fat  of  which  alone  weired  one 
hundred  pounds— and  its  wnsts  were 
so  immense,  that  with  both  of  his  owb 
two  huge  hands,  he  was  unable  to 
span  eimer  of  them  by  unwards  of 
an  inch.  *'  It  was,"  says  Mr  Lloyd, 
**  a  Duiiel  Lambert  among  his  ape* 
cies," — or  rather  an  Irish  giant.  The 

Sowers  of  such  animals  must  be  In* 
eed  tremendous— for  as  the  Swede«r 
say,  **  together  with  the  wit  of  one- 
man,  he  nas  the  strength  of  ten*** 
Sometimes  they  climb  on  to  the  roofs 
of  cow-houses;  tear  them  off;  nnd 
having  thus  gained  admittance  to  the* 
inmates,  they  slaughter  and  carry 
them  away,by  shoving  or  lifting  them 
through  the  aperture  by  which  thejr 
themselves  had  entered.  Capfttd 
Cracksmen.  Mr  Lloyd  heard  of  a 
bear  that,  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
thinking  he  had  got  his  opponent  in 
his  arms,  hugged  a  tree,  and  tore  it 
up  by  the  roots  in  his  fall.  Inferior 
animals  he  strikes  at  once  with  his 
paws  on  the  fore  part  of  the  head^ 
laying  bare  the  whole  skull  and  beat* 
ing  it  in ;  but  Mr  Lloyd  never  knew 
or  any  case  in  which  a  bear  either 
hugged  a  person  in  his  arms,  or 
struck  at  him  with  his  forepav  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  tiger  or  a  cat. 
He  seems  to  tumble  men  down,  and 
then  to  fasten  his  teeth  in  their  arms 
or  throat.  A  Swedish  boor  allied,  as 
the  reason  of  this  difference  in  Bruin's 
procedure  with  men  and  animals^ 
that ''  he  supposed  he  was  forbidden 
by  Providence."  Mr  Lloyd  gives  us 
many  anecdotes  of  the  strength  and 
ferocity  of  bears.  On  one  occasion 
a  bear  dashed  in  among  some  cattle^ 
and  first  dispatching  a  sheep,  slew^  a 
well-grown  heifer,  and  cakried  it  over 
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MUnmg  ftncd  of  Antf  or  fi?6  feet ia 
MAi  into  m  wood*  Haring  beea. 
fr^tened  from  hie  pre]r»  h^  amcond« 
ed,  and  the  peeeaote,  tellintf  eeveraL 
tnm,  placed  tibem  over  the  dead  car« 
dMi  But  Bniln  eoon  returned  to 
Iheipotiaiid  having  by  hie  enoimoue 
itrength  remored  the  ^eee,  he  had 
not  left  an  ounce  of  fleth  on  the 
bean  id  of  the  bones  themeelyea 
bat  a  few  fngmenta. 

Yet  been  Mdom — never-^eat  up 
like  younff  cfaildren  that  watch  the 
tefdii    C>D(»sionaltr  they  devour  a- 
nwaaa;  but  only  when  she  f^oliehJjr; 
Uttcke  fhem,  aa  in  a  caae  recorded 
bjr  Doctor  Mellerioaff^  who  .t^as  an, 
•ye-witneaa  to  a  handT^^ichwas  all. 
mu  waa  left  by  a  bear,  of  anvoman. 
irtie  bad  choaen  to  hit  him  on  the 
hMd  with  a  billot  of  wood*     Jan 
fbne,  one  of  Mr  Lloyd'a  Swedish 
frieodsy  informed  bim  that  a  bull  was 
attacked  by  a  rather  amall  bear  in 
the  forest  when,  etrikinff  hia  home 
Irto  bis  aaaaihiiit,  he  pmned  hin^ 
^abatatree.  In  thbi  rituation  they 
w«re  both  found  dead ;  the  bull  front 
ilarvatioB^  and  the  bear  from  wounds. 
A  liear  ia  a  match  for  a  dosen  wolves. 
Daniel  Jaasson,  one  of  Mr  Lloyd's 
giddes,  bifcmned  him  that  once  du-» 
tlHi  chase,  when  he  and  hie  com-i 
DBS  were  fiar  tiehind  both  the 
aad  a  dog  that  was  pursuing 
Uin,a  drove  ofnve  wolvee*-4is  they 
kaew  by  their  tracks  in  the  snow — ^at« 
tKked  aad  devoured  the  dog.  They 
had  aflerwarda  attacked  the  bear,  but 
after  a  severe  conflict,  as  was  appa> 
leit  from  the  state  of  the  snow,  and 
the  quantity  of  hair  both  from  the 
bear  and  the  wolves  that  was  lying 
iboat  the  place,  the  bear  came  on 
TfelofWin,  and  vras  afterwards  IdUed 
bf  Ae  honters,  with  liis  skin  useless 
mNB  the  bites  of  the  wolves.    Jan 
Ftane  mentioned  two  instances  of 
Wan  baring  been  killed  by  wolves 
— hft  die  one  case,  seven  wolves,  and 
)i  the  other,  eleven,  having  been  en- 
gaged fai  the  combat    From  the  Sm- 
Aeaw  powen  of  the  bear,  if  his  hind^ 
Wrters  were  protected,  as  in  his 
do,  Mr  Uoyd  thinks  he  would  be  a 
ftatch  for  at  least  a  score  of  wolves. 
Us  frequently  attacks  horses.    With 
aae  of  his  terrible  paws  the  ferocious 
hmte  keew  his  hold  of  the  poor 
horae,wiure  witii  the  otiier,  he  retards 
Ui  progress  by  grasping  at  the  trees. 
a(  thus  deetroya<«HUid  then  devours 


him.   Sometimes  die  bear,  by  gras^v- 
ing  with  one  of  his  paws  at  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  as  he  is  carried  along 
by  the  wounded  horse,  tears  them 
up  by  the  roots.    But  if  the  tree 
stands  fast,  so  does  the  horse — such 
is  the  enormous  power  of  the  bear's 
muscular  arm.    That  a  bear  should 
run  down  a  horse,  seems  strange  j 
but  Swedish  horses  are  often  not 
very  speedy,  and  doubtless  lose  their 
senses  through  fear*  The  bear  never 
uses  his  teeth  till  he  brln^  his  vic- 
tim down;  but  strikes  him  on  the 
back  and  sides  with  his  dreadful  paws 
as  if  with  a  sledge  hammer.    Bears 
are  often  killed  by  the  hunters,  with 
their  faces  disfigured  apparently  by 
the  kicks  of  horses.    The  wounds 
inflicted  by  bears  on  cattle  are  hide- 
ous. In  the  back  and  neck  of  a  horse, 
Mr  Lloyd  saw  holes  of  such  a  size, 
that  he  could  have  buried  both  his 
hands  in  them ;  and  he  has  heard' of 
the  whole  of  the  hind-quarters  of  a 
cow  or  a  horse  having  been  actually 
devoured,  and  yet  the  poor  creatures 
found  alive. 

Such  is  a  slight  sketch  of  the  cha- 
racter and  common  achievements  of 
the  Scandinavian  bear,  whom  Mr 
Lloyd  went  to  hunt  in  the  forests. 
He  thinks,  both  from  personal  expe- 
rience, and  from  information  derived 
from  others,  that  these  animals  are 
exceedingly  scarce  now  throughout 
Scandinavia;  and  that  should  such 
progressive  inroads  as  have  of  late 
years  been  made  in  the  forest  conti« 
nue,  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  the 
breed  being  exterminated  in  the 
course  of  another  century  or  two. 
Formerly  they  were  to  be  found  in 
all  parts  of  Sweden ;  now,  they  are 
rarely  to  be  heard  of  in  the  more 
southern  provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
They  (Usappear  with  the  great  woods. 
Our  countrymen,  however,  see  bears 
whenever  they  choose  to  do  so ;  and 
never  more  readily  than  in  those  dis- 
tricts where,  Mr  Lloyd  truly  says, 
they  have  ceased  to  exist  for  a  cen- 
tunr. 

Let  us  suppose  ourselves,  then,  to 
be  along  with  our  clever  and  spirited 
friend  Mr  Lloyd,  at  Malung,  iu  Dale- 
carlia,  ambitious  of  capturing  and 
killing  the  lord  of  the  Scandinavian 
forests.  From  the  map,  we  should 
suppose  this  place  must  be  some 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  Stjern — 
^e  road,  such  as  it  is,  lying  for  the 
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Inost  part  through  a  wild  range  of 
forest,  destitute  of  inhabitants.  sfe«r 
to  the  hamlet  of  Ytter,  or  Lower 
Malung,  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able population^  the  party  fell  down 
upon  the  western  branch  of  the  river 
Dal,  which  flows  almost  in  a  line 
parallel  wkh  the  Klar.  Between 
these  two  streams,  the  deeply  wooded 
country  is  more  numerously  infested 
with  wild  beasts  than  perhaps  any 
other  part  of  Sweden.  The  governor 
of  the  province  had  ordered  a  shall  to 
take  place  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1827, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  devasta* 
tion  which  the  bears  had  committed 
among  the  horses  and  cattle  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  One  of  these 
ferocious  animals,  in  particular,  (his 
tracks  being  known  in  consequence 
of  his  having  lost  a  claw,)  killed,  it 
was  said,  not  less  than  three  horses 
in  a  single  night.  Mr  Lloyd  once 
saw  a  trap  that  had  been  set  for  this 
fellow:  a  frame  of  timbers  placed 
over  a  horse  which  he  had  recently 
destroyed,  on  the  top  of  which  large 
quantities  of  stones  were  laid,  so 
that,  in  the  event  of  its  falling  upon 
him,  the  weight  of  it  might  crush  dim 
in  pieces.  The  bear,  however,  was 
not  to  be  thus  caught;  for,  instead 
of  making  his  entry  at  the  mouth  of 
the  trap,  as  had  been  anticipated, 
be  removed  the  stones,  and  broke 
through  the  top  of  it,  and  thus  got 
possession  of  the  horse  without  any 
danger  to  himself.  A  shall  is  a  battue, 
implying  a  number  of  people  act- 
ing in  concert,  and  engigea  in  the 
chase  of  wild  animals.  This  one  was 
to  be  conducted  on  a  very  grand 
scale.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men,  and  to  embrace, 
at  its  iirst  setting  out,  a  tract  of  coun- 
try of  about  sixty  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. The  skall-platSy  or  skall-place, 
was  situated  on  the  side  of  a  lake 
(Wan)  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Malung.  This  was  an 
area,  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle,  the 
diameter  of  which  might  be  about 
two  or  three  hundred  paces,  marked 
by  a  pathway  cut  thi'ough  the  forest. 
This  pathway  was  called  the  shoot- 
ing-line ;  and  for  some  little  distance 
in  advance  of  it,  the  underwood, 
where  it  happened  to  be  thick,  was 
cleared  away,  so  that  the  view  of  the 
shooter  might  not  be  obstructed.  On 
this  line,  the  people,  after  driving  the 
countiy  before  them,  were  to  con- 


verge from  all  points;  and  within 
this  the  skall  was,  of  course,  to  ter- 
minate.   As  the  eastern  side  of  the 
country  intended  to  be  embraced  by 
the  skaJl  was  flanked  by  rivers,  lakes, 
&c. — obstacles  which,  unless  hard- 
pressed,  wild  beasts  seldom  attemot 
to  pass — a  large  portion  of  the  people 
were  left  to  form  the  remainder  of 
the  cordon;   and   in  consequence^ 
when  first  placed  in  position,  it  was. 
calculated  that  they  would  not  be  at 
more  than  fifty  paces  apart  from  each 
other.    In  the  great  range  of  coun- 
try to  be  hunted  on  tins  occasion, 
there  were  neither  lakes  nor  rivers  ; 
the  nights  were  short;  and  as  bears*, 
and  omer  wild  beast^  were  known 
to  be  numerous  thereabouts,  vast 
slaughter  was  anticipated.    But  it 
appears  that  the  skall,  though  con« 
Bisting  of  various  divisions,  each  with 
its  leader,  was  very  badly  command- 
ed and  conducted.    By  the  laws  of 
Sweden,  every  house  where  cattle  is 
kept  is  required  to  contribute  one 
man  as  a  contingent  to  the  skall ;  and 
should  a  Sunday  or  other  holidav  in- 
terveneprior  to  the  skall  takingplace, 
a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  di- 
vine worship,  a  notification  is  given 
out  from  the  pulpit,  specifying  the 
number  of  people  required,  the  dis- 
tricts whence  they  are  to  come,  and 
the  day,  hour,  and  place  of  rendez- 
vous.   Strictly  speaking,  neither  w^o- 
men  nor  boys  ought  to  form  a  part  of 
it,  but  Uiat  rule  is  often  transgressed 
by  the  boys,  and  sometimes  by  the  ivo- 
men.    "  As  in  most  cases,"  quoth  Mr 
Lloyd,  '*  wild  beasts  are  turned  by 
the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  aa  the 
sex  in  Scandinavia  nave  to  the  full  as 
good  use  of  tlieir  tongues  as  our  fair 
counti'ywomen,  I  am  not  sure  that 
they  are  not  almost  as  useful  auxi- 
liaries in  a  skall  as  their  male  com- 
panions.   Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  real 
fighting,  women  will  often  keep  their 
ground  on  these  occasions,  ana  I  have 
heard  of  instances  in  which  they  have 
come  into  actual  personal  conflict  w^ith 
the  bear,  and  conducted  themselves 
in  the  most  gallant  manner."     I>ogs 
are  never  allowed  in  skalls,  for  were 
they  to  be  at  large,  they  would  irri« 
tate  and  annoy  the  bears  to  that  de- 
gree that  they  would  probably  break 
through  all  obstacles. 

The  skall  moved  forwards,  on  the 
^l0l*ning  of  Monday  the  11th  Jiiiie» 
and  about  mid-day  on  Wednesday, 
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approadiedtbeBkall-platiB.  Very  bad 
order,  bowe?er,  had  oeen  kept,  and 
Aroufffa  wide  gaps  on  the  line,  many 
aniDUua  made  their  escape.  The  line 
became  closer  and  more  regular  to- 
vards  the  close  of  the  march — and 
our  anthor  thus  describes  the  result. 

**  In  tliis  new  position  I  had  not  re- 
BaiDfld  more  than  a  minute  or  two,  whoi 
the  hnrj  firing  to  my  left,  evidently  ra- 
fkUj  adTancing  towards  me,  together  with 
the  Crnneadoas  shouts  of  the  people,  gave 
be  plainly  to  understand  something  waa 
cmnlng.  In  this  I  was  not  deceived ;  for, 
in  a  few  spcsimds,  a  large  and  noble -look- 
iof  hear,  his  bead  rather  erect,  and  with 
the  fire  and  spirit  of  a  war-horse  in  his 
appearaooe,  dashed  at  full  speed  into  the 
ssmU  opening  of  which  I  have  just  made 
BMBtioD.  His  stay  there,  however,  was  bat 
vemcDtanf ;  for,  seeing  probably  that  the 
people  were  too  thick  on  the  ground  to 
fife  him  a  chance  of  escape,  he  wheeled 
abeot,  and  in  another  instant  he  was  lost 
is  the  thicket.     In  the  interim,  however, 
I  had  time,  though  without  taking  any 
ddibersts   aim,   to    discharge    both  my 
haiTcb  (a  double  gun  made  by  John  Man- 
ton,  and  a  capital  one  of  course)  ;  when 
eoe  or.both  of  my  balls,  as  it  was  very 
eridcnt  from  the  growl  he  gave,  took  the 
desired  effect :  he  did  not,  however,  fall  at 
the  instant,  though,  after  he  had  proceed- 
ed a  few  paces,  and  in  that  while  it  was 
aid  no  person  fired  at  him,  he  fell  to  rise 
no  more. 

^  I  now  commeaeed  reloading ;  but  I 
had  only  got  a  ball  Into  one  of  my  barrels, 
vhm  another  bear  dashed  into,  and  waa 
thnost  as  instantaneously  out  of,  my  little 
•pening ;  so  that,  by  the  time  I  had  taken 
ap  my  gan  from  tbe  ground  and  placed 
it  to  my  shoulder,'  he  was  all  but  out  of 
light  I  fired,  however,  at  random  ;  but, 
a»  he  was  in  the  thicket  and  went  oiF,  I 
had  no  means  of  aaoertaining  whether  my 
hoUet  took  eflfeet  or  the  contrary. 

''When  one  considers  the  apparently 
onwirldy  shape  of  a  bear,  the  pace  that  he 
goes  at,  if  the  snow  be  not  very  deep  upon 
the  gnmnd,  is  really  extraordinary.  In 
this  instance,  theae  animals  were  gallop- 
ing in  every  direction  within  the  skall- 
plats^  with  the  quickness  and  agility  of 
so  many  rabbits.  For  the  best  of  runners 
1*  escape  from  a  bear  in  the  open  country 
is  touliy  out  of  the  question ;  and  indeed, 
v«n  the  ground  ever  so  favourable!,  a 
Ban,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  would 
hare  to  thank  his  stars  if  he  could  manage 
to  get  out  of  his  way. 

**  It  was  laughable,  all  this  while,  to 
m  the  peaaanta,  or  rather  those  with  fire- 
anas  ;  for,  on  the  slightest  alarm  being 


|[iven,  their  guns  were  shouldered,  and^ 
with  their  fingers  on  the  triggers,  pointed 
towards  the  plaoe  whence  the  enemy 
might  be  expected  to  make  his  appearance. 
In  genera],  however,  there  waa  an  ez« 
pression  depicted  on  their  countenances, 
which  looked  to  me  something  beyond 
that  of  extreme  interest ;  indeed,  I  am  al<* 
most  inclined  to  think  their  '  over  anxiety* 
in  some  instances,  converted  hares,  of 
which  there  were  numbers  running  up 
and  down,  into  bears,  and  that  they  fired 
at  the  former  in  consequence.  Skalls^ 
however,  I  should  remark,  were  of  rare 
occurrence  in  that  part  of  Sweden ;  and 
the  people  were  therefore  less  accustomed 
to  the  sight  of  bears  than  in  some  other 
districts  in  Scandinavia. 

**  After  a  while,  and  when  the  firings 
had  ceased  along  the  whole  line,  that  part 
of  the  cordon  where  I  was  stationed  bad 
orders  to  move  forward.  At  first  we  had 
to  force  our  way  through  an  almost  im-r 
penetrably  thick  brake,  which  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  belt  within  tbe  akall-plats. 
Subsequently,  however,  we  came  to  some 
enclosures  deeply  intersected  with  ravines 
immediately  overhanging  the  Wan  lake, 
from  which  we  might  then  be  at  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  distance.  We 
now  heard  tremendous  shouting,  and  pre> 
sently  afterwards  we  saw  a  bear,  at  some 
forty  or  fifty  paces  from  the  land,  swim- 
ming for  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake* 
Its  escape,  however,  was  next  to  impos- 
sible, as,  to  guard  against  a  circumstance 
of  this  kind  happening,  several  boats  had 
been  previously  stationed  on  the  water ; 
these  went  in  inunediate  pursuit,  when  a 
shot  or  two  through  the  head  presently 
put  the  bear  hort  de  combat ;  and  subse- 
quently we  obeerved  its  carcass  towed  to 
the  land. 

''  The  ground  where  we  now  stood  waa 
considerably  elevated,  and  commanded  a 
fine  prospect  of  the  boundless  forest  which 
surrounded  us  on  every  side,  as  well  as 
of  the  beautiful  lake  Wan,  which  lay  im- 
mediately  beneath  us.  Added  to  this,  the 
chase  by  the  boats,  and  the  death  of  the 
bear  in  the  water,  together  with  the  for- 
midable appearance  of  the  fifteen  or  six- 
teen hundred  armed  men  who  compoeed 
the  battue,  and  who,  drawn  up  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  and  attired  in  as  many 
various  costumes  as  the  number  of  parish- 
es they  belonged  to,  were  now  fully  in 
view,  formed  a  picture  that  was  both 
highly  interesting  and  animating. 

**  In  the  enclosures  were  still  some 
small  brakes,  and  these,  it  may  be  suppo- 
sed, we  took  care  to  beat  very  closely,  as 
nothingwas  more  likely  than  that  awound- 
ed  bear  might  have  crept  into  them  for 
shelter.  We  did  nut,  however,  meet  witU 


BtoT'tba^vi^r 


[My, 


tiiicke^  a  lynx*  a  fine  long-l^igvd  fellow^ 
■Murl jr  as  r»d»  and  twioe  at  larf^  as  a  foz« 
irtnt  off  at  an  awkward  gaUap.  Tlii^ 
animal,  or  at  least  nno  of  the  samo  spo^ 
cles,  I  liad  poBTioutiy  aeon  wliea  we  were 
filing  at  the  bean;  but  at  that  time  I  dij 
not  caro  to  waste  my  powder  and  shot^ 
Irhen  m  much  better  game  was  on  foete 
"When  he  first  started,  he  waa  within  aboal 
fifteen  paoes  of  me,  and  then  I  could  pro» 
bably  haTo  killed  him ;  but  at  that  time 
tome  of  the  people  were  in  the  line  of  my 
fire,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  let 
him  go  off  unmolested.  When  he  was  at 
some  sixty  or  seventy  paces  distance,  I 
tent  the  contents  of  both  my  barrels  after 
him,  though,  as  fiur  as  I  could  judges 
without  any  eifcct ;  his  escape,  howeTcr, 
was  n«3tt  to  impossible,  for  the  people  at 
.  this  time  werecight  or  ten  deep ;  so, after 
mnning  the  gauntlet  of  twenty  shots  at 
the  least,  he  was  at  length  aUughtered. 

"  Thirty  or  forty  harss  were  still  with« 
in  the  cordon,  perfeetly  bewildered  with 
the  noise  and  uproar  that  was  going  for- 
ward* When,  however,  we  had  beaten  the 
Ibw  remaining  brakes,  and  ascertained  lie- 
yond  a  doubt,  that  neitlier  liear  nor  other 
wild  beast  was  remaining,  a  war  of  exter- 
mination was  carried  on  against  them* 
Some  of  these  poor  animals  were  knocked 
on  the  head  as  they  were  running  among 
the  legs  of  the  people ;  whilst  others,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part,  were  shot ;  this 
indeed  was  altogether  contrary  to  orders  ; 
for,   in  skalls,  no  one  is  permitted  to 
fire,  except  at  bears  or  other  wild  beasts. 
Such  shooting,  however,  I  never  before 
witnessed ;  for,  in  more  tlian  one  instance, 
I  saw  twelve  or  fourteen  shots  fired  la 
succession  at  the  same  hare,  when  within 
only  a  few  paces  of  the  muzzles  of  the 
guns,  without  Its  being  touched ;   and 
after  all,  I  almost  suspect  more  of  them 
died  from  fHght,  than  in  consequence  of 
any  actual  injury  they  received. 

«  By  the  time  all  the  hares  were  kill- 
ed, we  had  advanced  dose  upon  the  edge 
of  the  water,  when,  nothing  else  present- 
ing itself,  the  shall  of  course  terminated, 
and  the  people  dispersed. 

*'  The  game  was  now  to  be  collected 
fhim  the  di£ferent  parts  of  the  skall-plats ; 
this  was  effected  by  slinging  it  on  poles, 
and  carrying  It  on  men's  shoulders.  It 
was  found  to  consist  of  a  lynx  and  three 
bears.  It  was,  however,  reported  that  se- 
veral bears  had  been  killed  during  the  bat- 
tue, and  secreted  by  the  peasants  and 
others  for  their  own  individual  benefit. 
How  far  this  story  might  be  true  I  know 
not;  though  I  certainly  believed  it  the 
less,  as  I  myself  was  numbered  among  the 
^tnquents. 


f *  One  tff  the  betft»  tho  flime  tlttt  I  httd 
«t  least  aomo  hand  in  killing,  was  rather 
a  large  male ;  the  other  two  were  femalea* 
X  did  not  very  particularly  examine  any 
^  them ;  hut,  from  wliat  I  saw»  I  had! 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  had  only  ro^ 
ceived  very  few  balls ;  this  I  should  liava 
been  surprised  at,  had  I  not  known  what 
wvetohed  ptrfbrmers  the  pewantt  usoaily 
are  an  these  occasions,  for  I  have  no  doub^ 
but  that  between  one  and  two  hundred 
shots  were  fired  at  the  bears  alone  during 
this  particular  battue.  Their  guns,  how-t 
aver,  and  more  particularly  the  locks,  ar« 
commonly  of  a  very  sorry  description  9 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  near  Ui 
where  I  stood,  I  certainly  heard  as  many 
dicks,  or  miss-fires,  as  explodons.  At 
fixed  objects,  many  of  the  Swedish  pe»« 
sants  are  capital  marksmen ;  but  in  gene^ 
ral  they  have  litUe  idea  of  hitting  in  rapl4 
motion* 

'^  Here  was  but  a  sorry  return  for  tbm 
loss  of  time  occasioned  to  fifWen  or  oix-< 
teen  hundred  men  who  composed  tkia 
slcall,  Bsany  of  whom,  in  consequence  oi 
residing  at  long  distances,  were  absent 
fimn  their  homes  for  five  or  six  days.  The 
expense  altogether  I  heard  estimated  at 
alKNit  five  thousand  rix-dollars,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  our  money, 
which  was  no  inconsiderable  sum  in, 
Sweden.  Had  the  sloill,  however,  bean  as 
well  conducted  in  the  commencement  as 
it  seemed  to  me  to  be  towards  the  condu* 
don,  I  have  little  doubt,  from  what  I 
know  of  that  part  of  the  country,  that  in.* 
stead  of  three  l>ears,  ten  or  fifteen  of  these 
animals,  together  with  many  other  wild 
beasts,  might,  with  every  fadlity,  have 
been  slaughtered.  In  this  case  the  trou« 
hie  and  expense  would  have  been  well  re^ 
paid. 

**  The  bears  in  this  instance  died  tame* 
ly,  for  I  did  not  hear  of  their  making  nit 
attack  upon  any  part  of  the  line ;  this 
however,  as  I  have  already  shown,  is  not 
always  the  ease  in  skalls ;  for  those  aaU 
male  will  occasionally  dash  at  the  people, 
when,  if  not  qulddy  put  hor»  de  combai^ 
they  sometimes  do  much  mischief. 

**  Neither  dks  nor  wolves  were  sem, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  on  this  occadon ;  the 
former,  however,  are  sometimes  to  be  met 
with  in  that  part  of  Dalecarlia;  and  the 
latter  are  rather  numerous. 

"  Some  time  after  the  battue  was  ter- 
minated, the  game,  with  the  exception  of 
hares,  which  the  peasants  were  allowed 
to  keep  themselves,  was  sold  by  pub* 
lie  auction.  The  sale  seemed  to  create  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  though  but  little 
competition  In  regard  to  bidding ;  for, 
altogether,  it  produced  the  merest  trifle. 
This  was  the  lett  to  be  wondered  at,  as 


im 

MtUi  ooBMMW;  indeed^  with  the  ezoep<s 
tJM  of  the  TJiMMMi  of  the  flevend  par  ish* 
%  tad  two  or  thno  othon,  I  hur^/  n<K 
iked  1  pttMD  at  ill  in  the  nnk  of  a  (oiu 


**  When  tiie  ale  was  concluded,  the 
pwplt  diapened,  ud  oTery  one  made  for 
hk  icipectlTe  home.** 

la  summer  Bkalls,  which  are  ^e- 

uenOj  the  most  interesting,  wide 

tncto  of  country,  as  we  have  now 

Men,  are  often  driven,  or   rather 

huiited»aiid  a  great  varie^  and  quan- 

Hf  of  game  is  frequently  collected 

tatfether.    Yet  they  are  not  certain 

offlucoess ;  for  as  at  that  season  it  is 

Bot  enctlj  known  where  a  bear  or 

otfier  wild  heast  is  to  be  founds  it  ia 

only  the  suspected  part  of  the  forest 

Aat  can  be  beaten;  and  in  conse* 

qasDce^  a  blank  dav  may  sometiinea 

oeear.    Mr  Lloyd,  on  his  return 

home  from  the  summer  shall  above 

dewribed,  came  up  with  five  or  six 

peanatB,  who  were  returning  frona 

ittoDyngsjo,  from  which  they  had 

itvted  (m  die   precedinff  Sunday 

Bomfog.   The  distance  &om  that 

ptaee  to  where  the  ekall  terminated, 

eoald  not  be  less  tiian  fifty  miles ; 

ad  thus  these  poor  fellows,  inde* 

IMideDtly  of  the  sacrifice  of  their 

time^  for  five  whole  days,  had  nearly 

ahnadied  miles  to  travel,  without 

any  remuneration.    Sometimes  they 

had  to  teiTel  a  still  greater  distance; 

ad  to  be  absent  from  home  a  week 

or  ten  days.    Yet  such  seems  to  be 

their  stupidity  and  Ignorance  of  the 

rtjthat  they  do  not  kill  one  in  ten 
would  fall  a  prey  to  more  ac- 
conmlished  rangers.  Sixteen  hun- 
diedNorth-of*England  men,  or  High- 
landenL— witness  the  Tinchels  of 
old, 

Whm  the  honter  of  deer  and  the  war« 
rior  trede 
To  hit  hlUs  that  encircle  the  tea, — 

would  have  swept  the  whole  forest 
before  them  of  bears,  and  wolves,  and 
a&  other  wild  animals.  But  these  Da^ 
lecarlitns  seem,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  be  clumsy  louts,  and  incapable  of 
discipline,  even  in  an  expedition  in 
wbieii  they  have  all  an  interest,  and 
which  has  been  for  ages  a  national 
pursuit  and  pastime.  They  are  mi- 
serable marxsmen — or  rather  no 
laarksmen  at  all — ^missing  bears  sit- 
tui(^  and  always  taken  by  surprise. 


They  are  all  ad  aftaMof  dtoediig  on« 
anotiier,  that  Bruin  sometimes  breaks 
through  the  cordon  without  a  shot 
beingfired;  aAd  when  they  do  let  bang, 
it  would  seem  they  always  ^ut  their 
eyes,  a  preliminary  process  often  un* 
necessary,  as  the  pulling  of  the  trigw 
ger  is  seldom  followed  either  by  plu£F 
Qr  explosion.  A  shall  consisting  of  a 
score  of  English  poachers,  like  the 
Westmoreland  Allonbys,  would  kill 
more  bears  than  a  cordon  of  a  thou<« 
sand  Dalecarlians.  In  former  times, 
the  sport  was  somewhat  better  un-* 
derstood;  though  the  details  of  a 
shall  got  up  for  Frederick  the  First 
are,  thougn  imposing,  rather  bar« 
ren  of  blood.  Many  thousand  peri 
sons  used  to  form  those  royal  skalls 
— »but  the  result  of  the  greatest  we 
read  of,  was  but  some  five  or  six 
bears,  a  few  wolves,  and  an  elk  or 
two,  with  some  score  of  hares  and 
such  small  deer — **  great  ery  and 
little  wool**  indeed  I 

For  our  own  part,  we  should  much 
prefer  a  winter  ^all.  Then  the 
extent  of  country  embraced  is  very 
limited  in  comparison,  and  a  smaller 
number  of  people— who  may  be 
picked— are  required.  It  is  ascer- 
tained  by  ringing  (tholma)  where  a 
bear  has  taken  up  his  quarters  in 
the  winter  time,  and  the  shall  nar-* 
rows  in  upon  his  lair,  with  almost 
a  certainty  of  success.  Ringing  is 
thus  accomplished:— 

When  there  is  snow  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  track  of  the  animal 
(something  resembling,  in  more  res-* 
pects  than  one,  that  of  a  human  bein^) 
IS  discovered,  a  person  follows  it, 
until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  bear  may  have  taken  up  his 

Quarters  in  the  vicinity.  This  is  in 
icated  by  his  proceeding  very 
slowly,  and  in  a  crooked  direction, 
or  rather  by  his  doubling  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  hare ;  for,  as  long  as  he 
goes  in  a  straight  line,  he  has  no  in- 
tention of  lying  down.  The  man 
now  leaves  the  track,  and  commences 
making  an  extended  ring  or  circle 
round  the  suspected  part  of  the 
forest :  should  he  succeed  in  com- 
pleting this  without  again  meeting 
with  the  track,  he  of  course  knows 
to  a  certainty  the  bear  is  within  it. 
If  on  the  contrary,  however,  he  finds 
the  animal  has  proceeded  beyond 
his  intended  circle,  he  commences 


ii  Btar-Huiiuingi '  [July," 

ftnother  ring,  anil  thus  hia  continues     with  which  hid  person  was  on  Sun- 


tintil  he  succeeds  in  accomplishing 
his  object. 

.  The  size  of  a  ring  depends  alto- 
gether upon  circumstances, — ^the 
season  of  the  year,  the  state  of  the 
snow,  the  localities,  &c. ;  and  in  con* 
sequence,  though  some  may  not  ex- 
ceed a  mile  or  two  in  circumference, 
others  again  are  six  or  eight,  or  even 
more.  To  ring  a  bear  properly  re- 
auires  great  experience ;  and  during 
the  operation,  if  so  it  may  be  term- 
ed, the  greatest  silence  and  caution 
are  necessary. 

Mr  Lloyd  on  several  occasions 
commanded   small  skalls  himself; 


day  decorated  in  the  church  at  Ra- 
da.  In  presenting  him  with  llie 
medal,  Mr  Falk  stated,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  congregation,  why  sucfa 
distinction  had  beei)  conferred^  and 
subsequently  gave  a  sumptuous  din^, 
ner  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  bun- 
ter,  to  which  our  autiior,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  gallantry  and  skU], 
was  invited,  and  where  he  played' 
an  admirable  knife  and  fork,  as  well 
as  a  spoon  and  cup.  Indeed,  l^iougfa 
Mr  Lloyd  speaks  of  his  own  achieve- 
ments ^vitli  much  modesty,  we  know- 
that  he  is  a  first-rate  sportsman  ; 
nor  should  we  be  afraid,  now  that 


but  he  prefers  giving  an  account  of    he  has  led  the  skall  repeatedly  him- 


one  under  the  direction  of  his  friend, 
Mr  Falk,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stjem,  a  celebrated  general,  who 
has  pubiished  a  pamphlet  on  skalls, 
of  wnich  Mr  Lloyd  gives  us  a  trans- 
lation— ^and  it  is  a  curious  document 
enough.  The  place  of  rendezvous 
was  near  a  lake  called  the  Boda,and 
there  assembled  about  five  hundred 
men  formed  into  two  divisions,  armed 
with  axes,  pikes,  or  spears,  and 
presenting  rather  a  warlike  appear- 
ance. Mr  Falk  took  command  in 
person  of  the  drefy  or  driving  divi- 
sion ;  the  other,  the  hctllet,  or  station- 
ary-division, he  intrusted  to  one 
of  the  under-forest-keepers  Tkrono 
skogvaktareX  who  was  on  all  such 
occasions  his  ri^ht-hand  man.  His 
name  was  Daniel  Andersen;  but 
being  of  Finnish  origin,  he  was 
known  all  over  the  country  by  the 
appellation  of  Jan  Finne.  Among 
these  Fins — whose  ancestors  came 
to  Sweden  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  from  Charles  the  Ninth — 
are  now  to  be  found  many  of  the 
most  daring  and  successful  bear- 
hunters  in  the  kingdom;  but  Jan 
Finne  was  the  champion.  Though 
still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had 
killed  sixty-five  bears  with  his  own 
gun,  independently  of  all  those  he 
had  assisted  in  destroying  in  skalls. 
In  all  his  combats  he  had  never  been 
wounded,  owing  chiefly  to  his  in- 
comparable activity  on  the  skidor  or 
snow-skates,  of  which  more  anon. 
A  short  time  subsequent  to  the  skall 
which  Mr  Lloyd  describes,  Mr  Falk 


self,  to  back  him  even  against  the 
Silver  Medalist. 

The  winter  skall,  of  which  we  now 
speak,  formed  a  circle,  the  circum- 
ference of  which  was  four  thousand 
paces.  On  reaching  the  vicinity  of 
the  ring,  a  general  halt  took  place- 
knapsacks  were  deposited,  and  the 
troops  underwent  a  rigorous  bodily. 
search,  for  brandy — for  a  few  drunk 
men  disorder  a  whole  skall.  Mr 
Lloyd  was  with  the  stationary  divi- 
sion, and  on  coming  to  a  part  of  the 
forest  where  the  trees  were  rather 
open,  and  where  there  was  little 
brushwood,  he  placed  himself  in  a 
favourable  position  in  front  of  the 
cordon. 

''  Here  I  had  not  waited  more  than  ten 
minutes,  the  people  all  the  while  keeping 
the  mo6t  guai'ded  silence,  when  to  my  left 
a  great  shout  was  set  up  of  *  The  hears  ! 
the  bears !'  In  looking  in  that  directicm, 
I  vei*y  indistinctly  saw  one  of  those  ani- 
mals at  about  a  hundred  paces  distance  ; 
but  be  was  so  shrouded  in  the  thicket,  and 
my  view  of  him  ivas  so  transitory,  that  I 
did  not  tbinic  it  worth  while  to  fire.  One 
of  the  peasants,  however,  discharged  hie 
piece  at  the  l)ears,  the  four  being  together, 
though  I  believe  without  effect.  This 
shot  nevertheless,  together  with  the  shouts 
of  the  people,  was  the  means  of  tumuig 
them,  for  they  instantly  headed  about  and 
faced  towards  the  opposite,  or  eastern,  side 
of  the  ring.  It  was  fortunate  they  UmIc 
this  direction,  as,  had  they  made  to  the 
northward,  from  the  cordon  at  that  time 
being  incomplete,  they  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  escaped.  I  was  much  afraid 
this  would  have  Ijecn  the  case ;  and  so,  at 
I  afterwards  learnt,  were  Mr  Fhlk  and 


represented  to  the  government  Jan 
Finne's  general  good  conduct  as  fo- 
rest-keeper, and  government  award-    ^^^  Finne,  both  of  whom,  however,  <m 
ed  him  a  handsome  silver  medal,    hcaiing  the  «hot,  and  apprehending  ivhat 


m] 


Bedr'Hunting. 


Id 


■i^ht  iMnKOi  burried  formird  th«if  re* 
i^i«  dirbions  t»  fast  as  possible,  and 
y^j  they  were  iu  time  to  form  a  jqdc- 
m  before  the  beam  made  their  appear- 
mit  in  that  direction. 

*  Everf  tbing  now  remained  perfectljr 
m^ul  fer  along  while ;  for,  eyen  when 
tk  fitfdoD  WM  completed,  it  became  ne*. 
covy  tottreogthen  those  parts  that  wero 
ftcwwlffrtj  as  well  as  to  make  certain 
tdKramagements*  To  ^ect  these  ob* 
jta,  Mr  Falk,  Jan  FEnne,  and  the  other 
oieen,  were  kept  very  actiTely  employ^ 
d  ibr  a  coDaiderable  time. 

"  At  a^t  one  o'clock,  three  shots,  the 
Mt  from  the  centre,  and  the  other  from 
tki  wings  of  the  opposite  division,  (the 
ii«J  dgDals  on  these  occasions,)  together 
vitk  tJie  eries  of  the  people,  which  might 
itir  be  indistinctly  heard  in  the  dbtance, 
iMoaaeed  that  it  was  advancing  towards 
gi  Two  boors  or  more,  however,  must 
hut  dspsed,  daring  which,  from  the 
^oidoilTer  being  little  above  zero,  and 
inn  mj  only  being  provided  with  my 
«iaimoa  shooting-jacket,  I  was  almost 
Y^kgA  with  cold,  before  we  heard  ano- 
tkff  discfaarge^  oc  saw  any  thing  of  the 
kears;  (or,  now  that  these  animals  found 
dieiDsclTcs  environed  on  every  side,  they 
Iciyt  tlie  doaest  and  most  tangled  brakes ; 
sad  the  people,  as  is  usual  on  these  ooca^ 
am,  ]ireoeeded  at  a  very  slow  pace. 

**  Beginning  to  tire  at  last  with  remain- 
iign  long  idle  in  the  same  position,  I 
adviaced  alone  abont  50  paces  farther 
vithia  the  cordon,  when  I  stationed  my- 
idf  io  aidi  a  situation,  that  I  could  com- 
■snd  a  tolerable  view  of  the  surrounding 
CiRst  Thia^  however,  for  the  reasons 
already  given  when  speaking  of  the  skaU 
in  Dsleearlia,  was  altogether  contrary  to 
nde. 

"  Here  I  bad  not  remained  a  very  long 
whfl^  when  a  shot  to  my  left  gave  me  to 
"B^erataad  that  the  bears  were  not  far 
eff;  and  the  next  minute,  at  about  one 
Inodfcd  and  fifty  paces,  from  where  I 
iteod,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  them  as  they 
were  enwing  a  small  opening  among  the 
tno-  The  old  bear  was  In  advance,  and 
the  cabi,  which  were  of  a  very  large  size^ 
We  (bUowing  in  snccesslon  upon  her 
tncfc.  I  might  now,  by  possibility,  have 
^execution;  but  thinking,  from  the 
'itectien  they  were  taking,  that  they 
would  eeme  nearer  to  me,  I  refrained  from 
fring.  In  this,  however,  I  acted  wrong ; 
^1  instead  effacing  towards  me,  as  I  had 
*^ptted,  they  made  for  the  opposite 
•we  «f  the  ring ;  presently  afterwards,  in- 
^«1»  the  shoots  of  the  people, .  together 
wUhaereial  shots,  plainly  indicated  that 
ttcy  hid  made  their  appearance  in  that 
iinttion. 


"  Some  little  while  sabsieqaent  to  this, 
I  was  joined  by  Lieutenant  Oldenburg, 
of  the  Swedish  army,  who  resided  in  the 
vicinity  of  my  quarters  at  S^em,  and 
from  whom,  on  varioua  ooeasiens,  I  have 
received  much  civility  and  attention* 
This  gentleman  and  myself  were  con- 
Tsr^ng  together  in  an  under  tone  of  veic^ 
fmd  I  had  my  donUe-gnn,  which  was  on 
the  full  cock,  in  my  hand,  when  two  of 
the  young  bears,  either  of  them  nearly  aa 
laiige  aa  animals  of  that  species  we  are 
accustomed  to  see  in  England,  suddenly 
made  their  appearance  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  thick  brake,  at  abont  twenty  paoea 
from  where  we  stood.  On  seeing  us, 
however,  they  squatted  like  rabbits ;  or  at 
least  this  was  the  case  with  one  of  them, 
for  of  the  other  I  got  the  merest  glimpse 
possible. 

"  We  both  now  fired,  the  Lieutenant  a 
little  after  myself,  and  the  foremost  of  the 
hears  as  instantly  fell ;  but  the  other,  at 
the  same  moment  disappearing  in  the 
hrake»  I  had  no  tinw  to  discharge  my 
second  barreL  As  that  which  was  down, 
however,  showed  some  disposition  to  get 
on  his  legs  again,  I  ran  dose  op  to  him, 
and  sent  a  bullet  through  his  skulL  Be- 
sides the  latter  ball,  the  bear  only  re^ 
oeived  one  other,  which,  on  his  body  he- 
ing  opened  at  a  subsequent  period,  was  re- 
cognised to  be  mine.  Indeed,  when  Lieu- 
tenant Oldenburg  fired,  the  animal  was  in 
the  act  of  falling ;  and  of  this  he  was  him- 
self fully  aware.  My  first  ball  shattered 
the  bear's  right  shoulder  (the  point  ex- 
posed to  me)  to  pieces,  and  after  passing 
through  his  body  and  ribs,  it  lodged  in 
the  skin  on  the  opposite  side ;  in  fact,  it 
was  withiu  an  ace  of  going  through  him 
altogether :  the  ball  was,  however,  quite 
flattened,  and  as  large  as  a  halfpenny. 

"  For  a  while,  all  remained  pretty  quiet; 
hut  presently  afterwai'ds,  the  tremendous 
shouts  of  the  people  opposite  to  us,  and 
these,  probably,  at  little  more  than  two 
hundred  paces  distance,  together  with  the 
very  heavy  firing  that  was  kept  up,  plainly 
told  us  the  remaining  bears  were  endea- 
vouring to  make  their  escape  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  scene  had  now  become  very 
animating  and  Interesting,  for  at  one  pe- 
riod we  counted  no  less  than  ten  shots 
in  the  space  of  about  a  minute. 

"  After  a  time,  however,  the  firing 
ceased  altogether;  and  Lieutenant  Ol- 
denburg and  myself  were  then  almost 
led  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  bears 
were  slaughtered.  In  this  supposition, 
nevertheless,  we  were  mistaken ;  for  pre- 
sently we  viewed  the  old  bear,  which, 
from  the  manner  of  dragging  herself  along, 
was  evidently  much  wounded,  as  she  was 
slowly  making  her  way  across  a  small 
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glade  In  tb«  forest.  Though  Jan  Finne, 
who  by  this  time  had  Jollied  ns,  called  out 
to  xne  it  was  useless,  I  nevertheless  sent  • 
ball  after  her ;  but  as  she  quickly  disap- 
peared in  a  thick  brake,  we  had  no  great 
reason  to  suppose  It  took-the  desired  effect* 

*'  In  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes^ 
during  which  seTeral  shots  were  fired  Im« 
mediately  opposite  to  us,  we  again  saw  the 
old  iiear.  Owing  to  an  interrening  brakci 
howerer,  my  view  of  her  was  much  more 
indistinct  than  that  obtained  by  my  eom« 
panions,  who  were  a  pace  or  two  to  the 
left  of  me.  At  this  time  she  was  standi 
ing  motionless,  with  her  front  towards  us, 
and  at  about  90  paces  distant.  Jan  Finne 
and  Lieutenant  Oldenburg  now  lost  no 
time  in  discharging  the  rifles  with  which 
both  of  them  were  provided.  Jan  Finne 
fired  the  first ;  and,  though  without  a 
rest  of  any  kind,  with  so  good  an  aim, 
that  his  ball,  as  we  subsequently  found, 
entered  her  breast  near  to  the  shoulder, 
and  ran  the  whole  length  of  her  body, 
when  it  lodged  in  her  haunches.  She  did 
not,  however,  alter  her  position,  and  only 
noticed  the  wound  she  had  received  by  a 
little  shake  of  her  head.  Lieutenant  Ol- 
denburg was,  however,  more  fortunate ; 
for,  dropping  on  one  knee,  and  though 
like  Jan  Finne,  without  a  rest,  he  took  so 
good  a  direction,  that  bis  ball  entered  the 
beart  of  the  animal,  when  she  instantly 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot. 

"  The  firing  in  front  of  us  was,  at  in- 
tervals, still  kept  up  for  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  On 
this  Jan  Finne,  after  we  had  advanced  up 
to  the  l>ear,  which  Lieutenant  Oldenburg 
and  himself  had  just  shot,  hallooed  to  the 
people  to  halt ;  though  at  this  time  we 
were  hardly  50  paces  distant  from  them, 
not  one  of  whom  could  we  distinguish,  in 
consequence  of  the  closeness  of  the  cover. 
Jan  Finne  now  informed  Mr  Falk,  who 
was  along  -with  his  division,  and  imme- 
diately opposite  to  us,  that  three  of  the 
beai*s  were  dead  within  the  ring ;  for,  in- 
dependently of  the  two  that  we  ourselves 
had  killed,  we  observed  a  third  lying  hors 
de  combat  at  some  little  distance.  In  reply, 
that  gentleman  told  us  a  fourth  was  killed 
near  to  where  he  stood ;  so  that  the  whole 
of  those  of  which  we  had  come  in  pursuit 
•—and  we  had  not  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  others  in  the  same  ring — were 
now  all  slaughtered. 

"  The  skall,  as  may  be  supposed,  was 
then  quickly  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  hares,  which 
the  people  knocked  on  the  head  with 
sticks,  there  was  neither  wolf  nor  other 
animal  remaining  within  the  ring. 

<^  Thus  ended  this  battue,  which  was 
taid  to  have  b«en  »mong  th«  giost  suc-i 


dfiarki^  t% 


oMsAil  Mr  Falk  ^m/t  t^ainHiMided  ;  ibr 
Ibur  bean,  all  of  whidi  might  almost  lie> 
termed  large,  are  not  to  be  killed  in  tli* 
SeandlnaviaA  fttrests  every  day  la  thv 
year.  The  result,  howetw,  would  pr(»- 
bably  have  been  diffiarant,  bad  It  not  been 
Ibr  Mr  Falk*a  preeauiion  in  onterin^  JwM 
Finne  to  lead  with  bis  divislaii  under 
Irind  In  the  first  Instanoe;  as,  had 
eontrary  been  the  case,  the 
most  likely,  for  the  time  at  le«at» 
made  their  escape*  Indeed,  from  ihm 
riableness .  of  the  weather  subaeqae&tly^ 
and  the  consequent  state  of  the  afe^iTy  I 
Am  not  quite  sure  but  that^  If  tkoae 
mals  had  escaped  on  this  oocaaion^ 
might  have  got  off  altogether. 

'<  During  the  skall,  I  think  not  leas 
sixty  or  seventy  shots  were  fired  at 
bears,  no  one  on  tbis  occasion 
shoot  at  any  other  animal,  and  the 
part  of  them  at  v^ry  short  range, 
the  conclusion  of  the  skall,  indeed, 
animals  principally  held  to  an  ilmaaik  im* 
penetrably  thick  brake,  where  it 
ly  possible  to  see  them  at  more  than 
paces  distance ;  and  it  was  here  tlie 
er  part  of  the  firing  took  place.  The 
number  of  shots,  therefore,  will  give  oonae 
little  idea  of  the  kind  of  performers  the 
peasants  usually  are  on  these  onreaiime 

''  The  whole  of  the  arrangesnents  of 
this  skall  were  admirable ;  and  the  pot^ 
sonal  exertions  of  Mr  Falk  on  thi%  as  on  ell 
similar  occasions,  were  most  unremittlagii 
Indeed,  at  its  conclusion,  that  gentlemsa 
was  so  hoarse  from  hallooing  to  the  pe»> 
pie,  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  arUciilaM 
a  word. 

"  The  bears  were  now  eolleeted  toge. 
tber;  these,  with  every  other  animal  ktlled 
within  the  skall,  were  the  perquisite  of  Mr 
Falk,  as  Ofwer-Jagmastare*       The   eM 
bear  was  of  a  large  size ;  and,  fttnn  tiie 
appearance  of  her  teeth,  daws,  &c. 
appeared  to  be  aged.     Her  weig^ht 
supposed  to  be  between  three  and    Ibar 
hundred  pounds.  The  cubs  were  thought 
to  be  three  years  old,  and  to  weigh  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  pounds'* 
a-piece.    They  were  all  slung  on  polci^ 
and  then  borne  to  the  nearest  vehicles,  hyj 
them  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr  Falk*s  z«^ 
denoe  at  Risater. 

"  Three  hearty  cheers  were  no^r  g^ 
to  celebrate  our  success,  when  the  peoi 
dispersed  and  made  fur  their  respect!^ 
homes.** 

Casualties  at  skalls  are  of  coui 
not  unfrequent.    At  one  of  them, 
badly  wounded  bear  rushed  uprii 
on  his  hind  legs  on  a  peasant  wl 
had  missed  fire,  and  seized  him  1 
the  shoulders  with  bis  fore-pawi 


The  peami^mihte  Bide,  laid  hold  of    tfce  akall  oontranf  to  tti«  MeM  of  lib 
the  heir's  mand  shaggy  hair  aboat     officen^  and  koowin;  that  if  it  wm  inju* 


hiB  head.  They  were  twiee  down 
nd  op  again  without  loosening  their 
Md^dnnng  which  time  the  bear  had 
hitten  through  all  the  sfaiewB  of  botii 
mifl  from  the  wriats  upwards,  and 
wv  Bt  k»t  approaching  the  throat, 
when  Mr  Falk  in  lucky  time  arrived, 
and  by  one  shot  endeid  tiie  conflict 
On  another  occasion,  a  soldier's  wife 
engaged  a  bear  in  single  combat, 
armed  with  a  club.  Seyeral  times 
Brain  upset  her,  so  as  tiiat  she  per* 
formed  a  somerset,  to  the  infinite 
amuaement  of  the  whole  dcalL  Still 
the  amazon  kept  banging  him,  as  she 
arose  for  the  third  time  from  her 
head;  and  finally  the  monster,  pre- 
viously much  mangled  by  shots,  gave 
op  the  ghost  The  following  is  a  well« 
\m  incident :— • 

"  He  fkall  to  which  this  anecdote  re- 

toM^  and  at  which  Ckptain  Earenios 

hiarif  was  present,  took  place  about  the 

jaw  1790|  hi  the  parish  of  Yestram,  in 

the  proriiiGe  of  Wenersborg;  It  was  con* 

teM  in  the  usual  manner,  eyery  per* 

M  hariiif  his  proper  poaition  assigned  to 

Mm:  006 man, howeTer,  an  older  soldier, 

vhs  was  attached  to  tho  hUlet,  or  sta- 

tinarf  dfrisioD  of  the  skall,  thought  pro- 

fs  to  plaee  hbnseif  in  adTsnce  of  the  rest 

ja  a  nansv  defile,  tlmragh  whtob,  ihnn 

Mi  hpnrkdge  of  the  country,  lie  thought 

itfnMIt  the  hear  would  pass.    He  waa 

if^l  in  l|is  geiyeetiiTa ;  for  the  animal 

wia  aftvwards  ma4a  hi*  appearance,  and 

freri  dinedy  towards  him.     On  this  he 

Mied  aqd  attempted  to  discharge  bis 

flMa;  hat,  owing  to  the  morning  being 

vet,  die  priming  had  got  damp,  and  the 

fm  mhRd  fire.  Hie  bear  was  now  dose 

Bfoo  him,  though  it  is  probable  that,  if     when,  throwing  it  back  with  his  hands, 

he  ran  towards  his  comrades  like  a  mad* 
man,  frantlcly  exclaiming,  '  The  bear, 
the  bear !' 

**  The  mischief,  however,  was  dmie,  and 
was  irreparable.  The  only  assistance  he 
conld  receWe  was  rendered  to  him  by  a 


red  he  shoold  be  asYerdy  punished,  on 
seeing  the  apparent  Jeopardy  in  which  it 
waa  placed^  quietly  stretched  out  his  handi 
and  laid  hold  of  one  end  of  it,  the  bear 
haTing  it  fast  by  the  ether.  On  obeer* 
Ting  this  movement,  and  that  the  man  in 
oonsequenoe  was  aUve,  the  bear  again  aU 
tacked  him ;  when,  seizing  him  with  his 
teeth  by  the  back  of  the  head,  as  he  was 
lying  with  his  ftee  to  the  ground,  he  tore 
off  the  whole  of  his  scalp,  from  the  nape 
of  the  neck  upwards,  so  that  it  merely 
hung  to  the  forehead  by  a  strip  of  skin. 
The  poor  fellow,  who  knew  that  his  safety 
depended  upon  his  remaining  motionless^ 
kept  as  quiet  as  he  was  able;  and  the 
bear,  without  doing  him  much  farther 
ligury,  laid  himself  along  his  body. 

"  Whilst  this  was  going  forward,  many 
of  the  people,  and  Captain  Eureniua 
among  the  rest,  suspecting  what  had  hap* 
pened,  hastened  towards  the  spot,  and 
adTanoed  within  twelre  or  fifteen  paceo 
of  the  scene  of  action  :  here  they  found 
the  bear  still  lying  upon  the  body  of  the 
unfortunate  man :  sometimes  the  aniaaal 
was  occupying  himself  in  licking  the  Uood 
6om  his  bare  skull,  and  at  others  in  ey^ 
ing  the  people  :•— all,  however,  were  afraid 
to  are,  thinking  either  that  they  might 
hit  the  man,  or  that,  eren  if  they  killed 
the  bear,  he  might  in  his  last  agoniee  still 
farther  mutilate  the  poor  suArer.  In 
this  position,  Captain  Eurenius  assert* 
ed  that  the  soldier  and  the  bear  remained 
for  a  considerable  time,  until  at  last  the 
latter  quitted  his  yictim  and  alowly  began 
to  retreat,  when,  a  tremendous  fire  being 
opened  upon  him,  he  instantlv  fell  dead. 

**  On  hearing  the  shots,  the  poor  soU 
dier  jumped  up,  his  scalp  hanging  oyer 
his  face  so  as  completely  to  blind  him ; 


ht  had  Mepped  to  the  one  side,  he  might 
■tiU  Uve  eicaped  ;  but,  instead  of  adopt- 
ing thia  irqdeiit  course^  he  attempted  to 
drife  the  atuxda  of  his  gun,  to  which, 
Wvever,  no  bayonet  was  attached,  down 
tht  ihnsl  of  the  enraged  brute.  This 
Maflk  tht  bear  parried  with  the  skill  of     surgeon,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and 


a  iendag-master ;  when,  after  wresting 
the  gim  oQt  of  the  hands  of  the  man,  he 
fvldJj  bud  bun  proetrate. 

''AU  might  still  hare  ended  weU ;  for 
^  h«r,  after  ameUIng  at  his  antagonist, 
vha  wwk  lying  motionless  and  holding 
1^1  iUh,  as  if  he  had  been  dead,  left 
■n  hnsit  unhurt.  The  animal  then 
*^  te  the  gun,  which  was  only  at  two 
•  tl  R  feet  distaneei,  and  began  to  over- 
y  t  ivith  his  paws.  The  poor  soldier, 
Mr    %  who  had  brought  hia  mneket  to 


who  seyered  the  little  skin  which  connect* 
ed  the  scalp  with  the  forehead,  and  then 
dressed  the  wound  in  the  best  manner  he 
waa  able.  The  scalp,  when  separated 
from  the  head,  Captain  Eurenius  descri- 
bed as  exactly  resembling  a  peruke, 

**  In  one  sense,  the  catastrophe  waa 
fortunate  for  the  poor  soldier.  At  this 
time  eyery  one  in  the  army  was  obliged 
to  wear  his  hair  of  a  certain  form,  and 
he  in  consequence,  being  now  without 
•Dy,  immediately  got  his  dlacharge,'* 
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From  tlie  skall.  the  transition  is 
atriking  to  the  gall — the  contrast  be- 
tween the  bustle,  auunation,  and 
crowd  of  the  one,  to  the  silence  and 
solitariness  of  the  other.  ^  There, 
thousands,  perhaps,  of  shouting  pea^ 
^gnts-^here^  one  patient  and  suent 
watcher,  perched  aloft,  perhaps  for 
a  fortnight,  waiting  for  a  bear  i  The 
gall  is  a  small  stano,  erected  between 
two  or  three  trees  growing  near  to 
each  other,  at  some  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground.  Beneath  this 
the  carcass  of  a  cow  or  horse  is  de- 
posited, and  the  marksman,  as  soon 
as  the  shades  of  evening  set  in,  for 
bears  feed  during  the  night,  takes  his 
station  aloft,  and  m  silence  and  watch- 
fulness remains  till  the  sun  ascend 
above  the  horizon.  The  approach  of 
the  bear  to  the  carrion  is  so  cautious 
:that  the  slightest  noise  will  alarm 
him ;  and  he  generally  makes  his  ap- 
pearance  at  the  lure  soon  after  sunset 
and  a  little  before  sunrise — for  you 
know,  gentle  reader  I  that  in  these  la- 
titudes the  night  is  sometimes  scarce- 
ly as  long  as  this  article.  A  worthy 
friend  ofMr  Lloyd's,  a  Finnish  pea- 
sant, named  Elg,  or  the  Elk,  has  some- 
times waited  for  fifteen  successive 
nights,  during  which,  though  he  heard 
the  bear  rustling  among  the  bushes, 
he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  see 
him,  and  caught  nothing  but  a  cold 
tjpon  his  lungs,  from  which,  accord-* 
ing  to  his  own  account,  he  never  had 
recovered.  Bruin  is  not  only  a  most 
suspicious,  but  also  a  most  suspect- 
ing character ;  and  when  he  has  kill- 
ed and  partly  eaten  a  horse  or  cow, 
he  is  very  shy  of  returning  to  the  car- 
cass. G&lls  are  frequently  erected 
over  such  carcasses ;  but  the  Elk,  in 
one  instance,  after  watching  for  a 
fortnight,  till  his  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, gave  his  place  to  another 
Seasant  for  the  same  period  of  time, 
lut  the  bear,  having  smelt  a  Fin,  and 
then  a  Swede,  kept  his  distance ;  and 
a  month's  watching  was  lost.  Ne- 
vertheless, from  one  gall,  the  Elk 
shot  three  bears,  one  of  which,  on 
receiving  his  mortal  wound,  gave 
fiuch  a  growl,  that  his  Elkship  was 
terrified  on  his  stance,  while  the  whole 
midnight  forest  echoed  to  the  sound. 
MrLloyd,  who  was  up  to  every  thing, 
tried  the  gall.  An  enormous  bear 
had  killed  a  cow  not  many  miles  dis- 
tance from  Lapp-cottage,  where  he 
then  had  his  summer  residence.  He 


erected  a  ^11  near  the  carcass,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  boughs,  so  interwo- 
ven togetlier  tliat  he  could  not  well 
tumble  out,  between  two  pines,  at 
about   twenty-five    feet   from    the 
ground.    There  he  posted  himself 
for  five  successive  nights — ^preyed.  on 
by  musquitoes — ^but  no  bear  appear- 
ed.    On  comparing  dates,  we  find 
that  on  one  of  these  five  nights  we 
were  celebrating  one  of  our  Noctes 
Ambrosianae,  at  which  two    bears 
made  their  appearance,  who  were 
jcarried  off  dead.  "  There  was  some- 
thing interesting,"  says  Mr  Lloyd, 
**  in  being  perched  up  in  my  gall.   The 
gloomy  solitude  of  the  forest  in  the 
night  season — the  melancholy  hoot- 
ings  of  the  great  horned  owl,  which 
were  to  be  heard  every  now  and  then 
in  the  distance — the  slaughtered  cow 
lying  in  a  small  dade  before  me, 
mangled  in  a  dreadful  manner  hy  the 
fan^s  of  the  bear — and,  lastly,  the 
excitement  kept  up  by  momentarily 
expecting  the  rugged  monster  him- 
self to  make  his  appearance."      In 
summer  you  have  a  better  dianee  of 
shooting  a  bear  from  a  gall  than  in 
winter;  for  then  the  carrion  emits 
so  noisome  an  odour,  that  the  efiiu- 
via  proceeding  from  a  man — unless 
he  be  very  red-haired  indeed — ^must» 
as  Mr  Lloyd  remarks,  be  little  pfo*- 
ceptible.     Our  author  heard  or  an 
instance,  in  which  two  persons  post- 
ed on  their  stand  beheld  a  bear  ad- 
vancing, when,  just  as  they  were  in 
the  act  of  firing,  the  gall  suddenly 
^ve  way,  and,  to  their  great  discom- 
hture  and  consternation,  they  'vrere 
both   precipitated  to   the    ground. 
But  it  does  not  appear  the  bear  eat 
them — being  probably  as  much  alarm- 
ed as  themselves.   On  another  occa* 
sion,  two  brave  fellows,  Tvho  ha^ 
waited  a  fortnight  for  Bruin's  ap- 
proach,   were    so   dumbfouudere^ 
when  he  appeared,  that  they  droppel 
their  muskets,  and  he  retired  to  hij 
lair.     Considering  the  shortness 
human  life,  a  fortnight  at  a  time 
in  a  gall  seems  to  us  disproportioi 
ately  long-^especially  in  a  coi 
where  tliere  is  no  access  to  peri^ 
cal  literature.     A  few  numbers 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  to  a  man 
situated,  would  be  a  great  solace 
relief.    We  must  give  BCr   Liloyi 
friend  the  Elk  a  nicne  in  Msmu  -  \^ 
real  name  was  Henrick'  Mattaoi 
but  having  served  in  the  army. 
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BoIdierSy  who  were  In  the  habit  of    boar  lyin^/ast  .asleep  near,  to  th?  entrance 
giving  ooe  another  fictitious  Dames,     of  the  den ;  and  as  he  got  sight  of  her  ear, 
.       .1  e      •  ._!     •  .   J        nnder  which  (supposing  the  side  of  the 


such  as  the  names  of  animals,  birds, 
Irees,  &c.  had  dubbed  him  Elg  or 
^k,  by  which  alone  he  was  now 
known  all  oTer  the  country.  He  had 
been  one  of  twelve  children;  but  the 
whole  family  but  himself  were  dead 
—father  and  motlier,  and  all.  He 
was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age^ 
short  in  person,  stout  and  robust, 
/md  able  to  undergo  great  fatigue, 
though  Mr  Lloyd,  on  one  bear  hunt, 
whirl  lasted  for  weeks,  fairly  knock- 
ed him  up.  He  excelled  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle,  and  was  admirable  upon 
theskidor.  When  only  twelve  years  of 
we,  he  and  his  brother  engaged  at 


anlmal*s  head  to  hare  been  towards  him, 
as  he  imagined  was  the  case)  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  places,  he  lost  no  time  in 
rerelling  and  discharging  his  rifle. 

**  For  a  moment  after  he  bad  fired,  the 
hear  lay  still;  and  in  conaequenoe,  Elg 
almost  imagined  she  (for  it  was  a  female) 
was  killed :  had  he  thought  otlierwise>  he 
would  have  had  ample  time  to  get  out  of 
her  way;  presently,  however,  the  bear 
laised  herself  up^  when,  fixing  her  eyes 
steadily  upon  him,  and  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  terrific  growl,  she  dashed  at 
him  (to  use  his  own  expreuioii)  <  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  bullet  out  of  a  gun,*  and 
was  close  upon  him  in  almost  the  twink- 


midni^ht  an  enormous  bear,  who    Ung  of  an  eye. 

was  disturbing  his  father's  cattle,  and         •*  Very  fortunately  for  Elg,  the  stone 

had  helped  himself  to   a  goat.     It     on  which  he  was  standing  was  situated 

made  its  escape ;  but  next  day  Elk,     on  a  declivity,  the  after  part  of  it  being 

in  company  with  two  grown-up  bro-     some  five  or  six  feet  from  the  ground ; 

thers,  attacked  him,  and  slew  him 

after  a  dangerous  combat,  in  which 

the  boy  behaved  with  great  braveryi 

and  one  of  his  brothers' was  badly 

wounded.    When  in  his  fourteenth 

year,  he  distinguished  himself  by 

pursuing  with  a  dog — a  mere  cur 

—a  huge  bear,  that  had  made  a  dash 

at  the  caitle.    He  soon  came  upon 

him  at  about  twenty  paces  distance, 

on  the  opposite  side  of  a  little  ra- 
vine, and  taking  aim  at  the  monster, 

whose  attention  was  occupied  by  the 

cur,  with  a  gun»  a  mere  plaything, 

only  two  feet  loo^,  and  of  which  the 

cock  was  so  defective  that  he  was 

obli^  to  hold  it  back  with  his  hand, 

be  fired  at  the  breast  of  the  bear,  and 

shot  the  animal  through  the  heart. 

Often  afterwards,  when  a  man,  he 

Itad  desperate  encounters;  and  one 

of  them  is  thus  narrated : — 


"  la  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and 
when  £lg  was  alone,  in  a  very  wild  part 
•f  thecsuntry,  covered  with  much  fiUlen 
tinbcr  and  immense  fragments  of  stone, 
he  suddenly  came  upon  the  track  of  a 
heir  ;  the  next  minute,  and  within  a 
■hart  distance  from  where  he  stood,  lie 
dneoToed  in  the  cleft  of  a  great  mass  of 
neks,  the  den  of  the  animal. 

**  As  he  had  no  confidence,  however, 
(sccsfding  to  hia  own  account,)  in  the 
lack  of  his  rifle,  he  did  not  care  to  go 
iniedialely  op  -to  the  den ;  he  therefore 
nioaBted  a  pretty  high  stone,  immediate- 
ly everiooking  it,  at  about  fifteen  paces 


**  Frsm  this  position  he  discovered  the 
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down  this,  in  his  hurry  to  escape,  he 
tumbled  all  but  headlong  ;  it  was  well  he 
did  so^  for  the  bear,  followed  by  two  of 
her  cubs,  which  were  more  than  half  as 
large  as  herself,  almost  at  the  same  in- 
stant made  her  spring,  and  passed  clean 
and  far  over  him. 

"  In  this  sltnatiouj  Elg  lay  for  a  short 
while,  frightened,  as  he  said,  almost  out 
of  his  senses ;  when  finding  all  quiet,  and 
aappoAing,  as  was  the  case,  that  the  bears, 
from  not  seeing  him,  had  taken  them- 
selves off  to  another  part  of  the  forest,  he 
ventured  to  get  up,  and  to  reconnoitre  the 
den ;  he  then  discovered,  that  besides  the 
three  which  had  made  a  leaping-lMur  of 
his  person,  a  fourth  had  taken  an  opposite 
direction. 

"  Though  all  four  bears  for  this  time 
made  their  escape,  yet  in  the  course  of 
the  eight  or  ten  succeeding  weeks,  Elg, 
with  the  assistance  of  sereral  other  pea- 
sants, managed  to  kill  the  whole  of  them. 

"  On  taking  the  skin  from  the  old 
bear,  which  he  described  to  have  been  of 
a  very  large  size,  he  found  the  ball  which 
he  had  first  fired  at  her,  flattened  out, 
and  set  fast  on  the  back  part  of  her  skull. 
By  this,  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  position  in  which  she  was 
lying*  so  that,  instead  of  aiming  at  tlie 
root  of  her  ear,  as  he  imagined  was  the 
case)  he  had  fired  at  her  length-wi^." 

But  from  the  silent,  solitary,  and 
sedentary  bear  non-shooting  on  the 
gail,  let  us  turn  to  the  noisy,  compa- 
nionable, and  rousing  bear-shootmg 
on  the  skidor,  or  snow-skates.  Tiie 
skidor,  in  the  parts  of  Scandinavia  of 
which  Mr  Lloyd  speaks,  for  Uie  left 
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f  i>ot»  was  usually  from  nine  to  eleven, 
or  even  twelve  feet  in  length,  for  the 
right,  six  or  seven,  the  inequality  en- 
abling a  person  to  wheel  aoout  with 
greater  facility,  and,  in  broken  or  bad 
ground,  to  lean  the  whole  of  his 
weight,  if  necessary,  on  the  shorter 
skate,  which  was  constructed  of 
stronger  materials.  The  breadth  of 
these  skidor  is  between  two  and 
three  inches,  and  the  foot  is  fixed 
with  leather  straps  about  the  middle 
of  the  length,  the  points  being  consi- 
derably turned  up  to  avoid  all  impe« 
diments.  A  pair  may  weigh  from  ten 
to  fifteen  pounds.  In  very  moun- 
tainous districts,  the  under  part  of 
the  skidor  is  covered  with  seal-skin, 
to  prevent  a  retrograde  movement  in 
ascending  steep  acclivities.  In  run- 
ning, they  are  never  lifted  from  the 
ground,  but  the  motion  is  a  glide, 
something  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
skates.  Tne  skater  carries,  frequent- 
ly, a  stick  in  each  hand,  to  impel  or 
retard  his  progress,  his  rifle  being 
swung  across  his  shoulders.  On 
pretty  level  ground,  it  is  easy  to  run 
on  skidor ;  but,  in  a  deeply-wooded 
and  mountainous  country,  thickly 
studded  with  fragments  of  rocks, 

I  prostrate  trees,  &c.  like  the  Dalecar^ 
ian  and  Wermelaud  forests,  it  re- 
quires immense  practice.  During 
Mr  Lloyd's  noviciate,  he  used  to  sus- 
tain two  or  three  hundred  tumbles 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  and  occasion- 
ally to  come  with  such  violence 
against  trees,  as  to  think  he  should 
be  dashed  to  pieces,  or  the  trees  up- 
rooted. Ere  long  he  became  a  de- 
cent skater,  and  supposes  he  could 
go  fifty  miles,  over  tolerable  ground, 
considerably  under  the  twelve  hours. 
He  was  astonished  with  the  skill  and 
address  of  some  of  the  first  runners 
in  Scandinavia  whom  he  saw  on  the 
descent  of  a  lofty  and  precipitous 
hill,  going  at  an  immense  pace,  at 
times  stooping  nearly  double,  to  avoid 
the  overhanging  branches,  at  others, 
swerving  their  bodies  to  save  their 
guns  from  the  trees,  and  at  almost 
every  instant,  shifting  their  legs  so 
hs  to  avoid  rocks,  stones,  and  other  ' 
obstacles.  He  believes  that  men 
might  be  found  who  could  perform 
fifty  miles  in  seven  or  eight  hours, 
and  not  impossibly  a  hundred  miles 
in  double  that  space  of  time.  But 
over  bad  ground!  when  tlie  snow  is 
loose,  the  pace  is  but  slow,  the  skidor 
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enabling  a  man  to  get  along  under 
circumstances  which,  without  them, 
would  bring  him  to  a  stand-still.  They 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  more  nor^- 
em  districts  of  Wermeland,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  descendants  of 
the  Fins. 

Intelligence  having  been  received 
by  Mr  Lloyd,  that  a  large  bear  was 
safely  ringed  at  Aspberg,  a  Fumish 
settlement,  about  ninety  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  his  quarters  in  Lapp« 
cottage,  (to  which  he  had  now  re^ 
moved,)  he  set  off  on  a  sledge  to  ^hoot 
him ;  and  after  many  difficulties,  and 
a  bivouac,  picturesquely  described, 
in  the  forest,  he  reached  the  village  or 
hamlet  of  some  dozen  families,  situa- 
ted near  the  summit  of  a  hill  of  con- 
siderable elevation.  The  country  all 
around  is  moimtainous,  and  deeply 
covered  with  pine  forests — ^the  scene- 
ry of  abold  and  picturesque  character. 
The  village  is  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  pai'ish  church,  and,  owing  to  the 
wretched  roads,  a  journey  to  and 
from  their  place  of  worship  not  un- 
frequently  occupies  a  week.    Here 
the  peasantry  excel  in  the  use  of  ski- 
dor.  Indeed,  for  many  months  in  the 
year,  they  have  no  other  means  of 
communicating   with    their   neigh* 
hours,  or  of  carrying  on  their  neces- 
sary avocations  in  we  forest.    Like 
many  other  Finnish  settlements  in 
the  northern  forests,  they  have  their 
skidor-backe,  or  skidor-hill.   On  Sun- 
day afternoon,  or  other  holidays,  the 
people,  both  young  and  old,  male  and 
female,  congregate  in  considerable 
numbers  to  amuse  themselves  with 
sliding  down  the  steep.     Children 
of  a  very  tender  age  join  in  tlie 
amusement,  and  thus  early  become 
proficients  in  the  art.    The  Aspberg 
hear  baflled  his  pursuers  the  first  day^ 
but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second^ 
he  fell.    Mr  Lloyd  had  pursued  hint 
on  skidor  for  eleven  hours,  and  fired. 
the  fatal  shots. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  our  author^ 
in  company  with  the  Elk  and  other 
two  followers,  resumed  their  quests 
and  the  result  is  thus  spiritedly  de^ 
scribed : — 

"  The  spot  where  he  was  challeDgiDs 
wasa  small  opening  in  the  thicket.  There^ 
however,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a.  lit-* 
tie  aj>erture  of  less  than  a  foot  in  dlame-* 
ter,  in  the  surface  of  the  snow,  which  ^wai^ 
perfectly  level,  and  near  to  which  he  stood ^ 
furiously  baying.     This  J,  of  eourse^    Ui^^ 
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fltaatlykotftr  to  ie  Bmin^s  la!r,  and  I     thonght  it  tlie  Wisest  }»)an  to  Iralkliimself 


WIS  abo  my  certain,  from  the  manned 
«f  tbe  dcfs— for  Faijas  had  notr  come  up 
•^tktt  he  was  within  it.  Not  caring  to 
vute  time,  therefore,  and  having  confi* 
dace  in  mj  gon,  wliich  was  looee  in  my 
hmd^  I  It  once  ran  my  akidor,  one  on 
each  ni»  of  the  hole. 

**  Onloeldng  down  this  pits — ^the  ano'if 
on  ffcry  aide  being  nearer  fiyo  than  four 
iiet  ia  depth| — I  espied  the  hear  very 
iBiigiy  eeiled  op  at  the  hottom.     By  thia 
tinu^  the  animal  had  partly  awalcened 
from  his  mqs  which  had  probably  been 
of  many  months'  continuance,  and  was 
begioDiiig  to  move  his  head  about,  as  if  at 
akM  to  know  what  was  going  forward. 
1  BOW  pointed  my  rifle  downwards  be- 
tween my  legs,  it  being  then  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction,  and  pulled  the  trigger  ; 
bat,  instead  of  splitting  his  skull,  as  I 
fsUy  anticipated  would  hare  been  the  case, 
the  piece,  as  iU  luck  would  have  it,  missed 
in.    This  mast  either  have  been  owing 
to  the  mow  that  waa  coming  down,  or 
the  pewder  falling  fnmi  the  pan,  in  conse- 
f oenee  of  the  po8iti<m  in  which  I  stood. 
In  another  moment  I  drew  the  other 
trigger,  though,  unfortunately,  with  as 
little  soeoeai,  for  my  second,  like  my  first 
bintl,  also  refused  Co  perform  its  duty. 

**  The  bear  had  by  this  time  roused  hinu 
■If,  and  was  just  springing  from  his  lair, 
when  £]g,  who  had  followed  closely  in 
mj  nar,  pot  my  rifte,  ready  oocked.  Into 
my  hand ;  this  I  as  instantly  discharged 
at  the  aakoal ;  and  chough  the  muzzle  of 
it  was  within  leas  tiaan  a  foot  of  his  head» 
stnage  to  say,  I  managed  to  miss  him 
altogether.  I  suppose  most  people  will 
imagine  this  arose  from  trepidation  ;  but, 
aeeording  to  my  own  notion,  it  was  from 
shooting  in  too  great  a  hurry  ;  I  had  no 
time^  indeed,  to  take  aim ;  my  ball,  how- 
etir,!  apprehend,  all  but  grazed  his  skull^ 
the  point  at  which  it  was  directed, 

**  The  bear  now  bolted  from  between 
my  legs,  sad  reached  the  surface  of  the 
mow;  and,  in  consequence,  we  were,  as 
the  «U  saying  goes,  *  cheek  by  jowl'  with 
each  other.  Here,  as  he  stood  grinning, 
I  drore  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  with  con- 
force  under  his  ear,  the  point  ex- 
to  me,  by  which  I  partly  succeeded 
m  upsetting  him.  This  foolish  act  arose 
niher  from  a  feeling  of  ill  nature  and  dis- 
tp^intment  at  my  baring  so  stupidly  al- 
lowed him  to  escape,  than  from  entcrtaln- 
i";  any  apprehension  of  his  attacking  me, 
which  he  looked  well.inclined  to  do.  Very 
'■tnaately,  the  beast  only  resented  this 
^>anlt  by  seizing  hold  of  the  barrel  of  my 
rt^ ;  for,  after  indenting  this  with  his 
teHb,  at  about  a  fgot  from  the  muxzle,  he 


o£^ 

'*  Fortunately  forme,  this  benr  was  not 
large ;  had  the  contrary  been  the  rase,  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  would  hare  given 
me  a  broken  head.  Escape  at  the  time 
was  impossiUs,  and  both  Elgand  myself 
were  entirely  unarmed,  after  I  had  di»> 
charged  my  rifle.  It  is  true»  one  of  onr 
peasants  waa  provided  with  an  axe ;  but 
this  man  was  far  in  the  background,  and 
it  is  beaidM  more  than  doubtful  whether 
he  would  have  ventured  to  have  rendered 
us  assistance  in  the  event  of  its  turning  out 
a  serious  afiair. 

**  I  now  reloaded  my  rifle,  but  the 
locks  of  my  double  gun  being  filled  with 
the  falling  snow,  I  had  no  leisure  to  put 
it  in  order.  Letting  it  remain  in  statu  quo, 
therefore,  we  forthwith  gave  chase. 

"  During  the  little  delay  that  necessa- 
rily took  place  whilst  the  above  operation 
was  going  on,  the  bear  seemed  to  have 
made  good  use  of  his  legs,  as,  to  judge  by 
the  challenges  of  the  dogs,  who  kept  pret- 
ty well  up  with  him,  he  had  by  this  time 
got  some  distance  ahead.  Fortunately 
the  snow  was  In  good  order  for  our  ski- 
dor,  and  we  were  therefore  enabled  to 
proceed  at  a  good  pace.  For  a  while,  wo 
had  to  contend  against  rising  ground,  and 
to  force  our  way  through  a  large  and. 
densely  thick  brake ;  but,  when  we  had 
surmounted  those  difficulties,  we  pushed- 
quickly  forward,  and  gained  rapidly  upon 
the  bear. 

"  The  ^run  might  now  have  lasted  fop 
near  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during 
which  the  a"^™^^  had  proceeded  in  almost 
a  direct  line  from  the  point  where  he  had 
started  ;  when,  on  reaching  an  eminenccy 
we  had  the  gratification  of  viewing  him  at 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  ahead; 
at  this  time  he  was  galloping  slowly  for- 
ward, though  occasionally  stopping,  as  if 
his  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  dogs 
that  were  following  a  little  in  his  reai*. 

"  We  now  dashed  after  the  bear  at  the 
very  top  of  our  speed.  The  forest  here- 
abouts was  fortunately  open,  and  the 
ground  falling,  and  of  course  very  favour- 
able for  our  skidor ;  so  that,  from  going  at 
a  killing  pace,  a  very  short  time  sufficed 
to  bring  us  within  sixty  or  seventy  paces 
of  the  animal.  We  then  halted  ;  when, 
taking  my  rifle  from  Elg,  who  had  it  loose 
In  his  hand,  I  discharged  it  at  the  boast. 
He  was  still  in  the  gallop,  and  rathrr 
croMing  me;  but  my  ball  took  the  desired 
effect,  for,  entering  one  side  of.  Iiis  neck, 
it  passed  out  at  the  other,  when  he  sank 
down,  and  instantly  expired." 

Some  (lays  aftpvwcrds  our  indofR- 
tigable  friend  nfrain  eet  out  from  A«i> 
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it  rather  high  up  in  his  side,  the  point 
Hsed  to  me ;  those  from  the  third  were 
ived  in  the  animal's  mouth,  as  he  was 
ing  with  distended  jaws  towards  w$, 
n  they  carried  away  half  his  tongue 
one  of  his  fangs ;  whilst  those  from 
fourth  diflchax^e  passed  eitlier  through 
[nmediately  near  to  his  heart,  and  caa« 
his  almost  instant  dissolution." 

\o  much  for  the  chasse  of  the  bear 
»kidor.  But  Mr  Lloyd  slew  se- 
ll bears  with  his  own  rifle,  on 
pie  foot-sole.  Once  in  a  very 
^e  thicket,  when  stooping  down 

peering  under  the  surrounding 
$s,  his  eye  caught  a  Buspicious- 
king  object,  which  he  presently 
le  out  to  be  a  bear,  coiled  up  like 
»g,  at  the  foot  of  a  larffe  pine,  and 
arently  fast  asleep.  He  lost  not 
Qoment,  but  running  up  close 
igside  of  the  monster,  snot  him 
>ugh  the  head.  Death  was  so  in- 
itaneous,  that  he  never  moved  in 
slightest  degree  from  his  position. 
8  system  of  stealing  in  upon  and 
x;king  bears  at  close  quarters, 
ugh  seldom  adopted  in  Scandi- 
ia,  Mr  Lloyd  holds  to  be  the  most 
1  method  of  destroying  these  ani- 
8.  But  the  danf^er  is  great  For, 
^n  smothered  with  snow,  both  be- 

and  above,  what  if  you  miss  your 

1  ?  Instant  death. 

)n  another  occasion,  Mr  Lloyd 

t  "  the  Branberg  Bear ;"  and  on 

ther,  he  destroyed  a  whole  den- 

• 

Thongh  the  dog  had  found  the  bears, 
d  not  at  the  first  moment  observe  the 
ance  to  their  den,  which  was  an  ex- 
ition  in  the  face  of  a  little  rising  situ- 
between,  and  partly  formed  by,  the 
B  of  the  surrounding  trees.  On  disoo- 
Dg  it,  however,  I  at  once  sprang  on  to 
top  of  the  hillock ;  and  though  at  that 
)  Immediately  over  the  den,  the  bears 
remained  quiet. 

On  my  hallooing,  they  felt  so  little 
nation  to  leave  their  quarters,  that 
[>ld  bear  simply  contented  herself  with 
ially  projecting  her  snout.  At  this, 
I  its  being  the  only  point  exposed  to 
view,  I  levelled  my  rifle,  which  was 
pointed  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
reflection,  however,  I  refrained  from 
^,  as  I  considered  that,  though  I 
it  have  smashed  the  fore  part  of  her 
to  pieces,  there  was  little  chance  of 
billing  her  outright 
Instead,  therefore,  of  firing  whilst  In 
situation^  I  stepped,  (and  it  certainly 


was  not  '  the  most  prudent  st^^  a  man. 
ever  took,)  with  my  left  foot  in  advance, 
directly  over  her  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hole,  when  wheeling  about  on  the  in- 
stant, and  having  then  a  full  view  of  her 
head,  from  which  the  muzzle  of  my  gun 
was  hardly  two  feet  distant,  and  my  left 
foot  still  less,  for  it  was  partially  in  the 
entrance  to  the  den  itself,  I  sent  a  bullet 
through  her  skull, 

*^  I  now  called  loudly  to  the  people^ 
none  of  whom,  nor  even  the  other  doge, 
which  had  been  questing  to  seme  birds  in 
another  part  of  the  forest,  had  as  yet  oome 
up, — ^for  I  was  rather  apprehennve  the 
cubs  might  attempt  to  make  their  escape. 
To  prevent  this,  I  stood  for  a  while  ov^er 
the  den  in  readiness  to  give  them  a  warm 
reception  with  the  but-end  of  my  rifle. 

''  Tliree  or  four  minutes,  however,  ehip- 
sed  before  Jan  Finne,  who  was  to  the  Left 
of  our  line,  Svenason,  and  the  peaastfita, 
made  their  appearance;  for,  strange  to 
say,  though  Faijas  had  been  in  Jan  Fin- 
ne*s  possession  for  several  years,  he  either 
did  not  recognise  his  challenge,  or  he  had 
not  a  suspicion  it  was  to  the  bears  $  and  in 
consequence,  neither  he  nor  the  people 
moved  from  where  I  had  left  them,  until 
they  heard  my  shot. 

*'  My  apprehensions  as  to  the  cnha  at- 
tempting to  escape  were,  however,  gx^mnd- 
less,  for  they  still  continued  quiet ;  at 
first,  indeed,  we  could  see  nothing  of  them 
for  the  old  bear,  who,  as  is  usoal  ^with 
those  animals  when  they  have  yoon^r,  ^ras 
lying  in  the  front  of  the  den,  and  we 
therefore  almost  began  to  think  we  h^d  hit 
npon  a  bear  distinct  £rom  those  of  irrhleh 
we  were  in  searclu 

*<  On  the  people^  however,  introduGing 
a  stake,  and  moving  the  old  bear  a  little  to 
the  side,  one  of  the  cubs,  and  subaeqaet&tly 
a  second,  and  a  third,  exhibited  thcmaelTcsi, 
all  of  which  I  dispatched,  either  with  my 
own  or  with  Jan  Finne's  rifle. 

''  The  wwk  of  death  being  at  length 
completed,  we  drew  the  bears  out  of  tiieir 
den.  This,  however,  was  of  such  aaudl  di- 
mensions, that  it  was  the  admiratioii  of 
-us  all  how  they  could  have  stovred  thenw 
selves  away  in  it.     Bears  usually  prepaid 
their  winter-quarters  during  the  autumnal 
months,  and  some  time  previously  to  ta- 
king possession  of  them;   the   animals, 
however,  of  which  I  am  now  peaking, 
having  been  disturbed  from  their  origrinal 
lair  at  a  time  when  the  ground  was  hard  fro. 
Zen,  probably  accounted  for  the  small  aize 
of  the  excavation  in  which  we  (bund  them. 

'<  The  old  bear  had  attained  lier  full 
growth ;  the  cubs  were  nearly  a  year  oldyun  d 
of  about  the  si  se  of  lai-ge  dogj.  The  whole 
of  them  were  in  tolerably  goad  condition.** 
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Kr  Uoyd  ihen.  deflcrib^fl  the  pro- 
cess of  skinning  and  cutting  up  bears. 
The  weather  beinff  unfaTourable,  the 
operation  took  place  within  doors. 
Iiie  animals  were  laid  on  their  backs 
on  a  table,  and  when  divested  of  their 
ddns,  they  much  resembled,  in  many 
respects,  their  breasts  and  arms  in 
pailicular,  so  many  human  beings. 
We  remember  a  shaved  bear  being 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  as  a  non-de- 
smpt  animal — and  he  appeared  to 
us  to  be  llker  a  human  oeing  than 
the  showman.     The  sight,  MrXloyd 
says,  was  a  shocking  one ;  and  forci- 
\t\y  reminded  him  of  a  disgusting  ex- 
hibition he  had  witnessed  a  few  years 
before  at  a  celebrated  anatomist's  in 
London — the  horrors  of  which^-the 
maceradng  tub,  with  its  attendant 
vulture— wUl  never  be  efilEiced  from 
bb  imagination.  The  galls  were  care- 
fully preserved,  being  considered  in 
Scanmnavia  a  specific  agunst  a  va- 
riety of  disorders ;  and  the  fat,  which 
Is  said  to  possess  such  extraordinary 
virtue,  that  if  a  deal-box  be  rubbed 
with  it  overnight,  on  the  following 
morning  it  will  be  converted  into  a 
hair-trunk.      Only   the   fat    (ister) 
about  the  intestines  is  used  in  Scant 
dinavia  medicinally,  or  for  the  hair ; 
of  which  there  is  but  a  small  quan- 
tity ;  the  fat  itself,  (fatj  which  on  a 
lai^  bear  may  weigh  sixty  or  eighty 
pounds,  18  merely  used  for  culinary 
purposes.     The  hams,  smoked,  are 
great  delicacies ;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  carcass  is  either  salted,  or  eat 
freah — ^in  which  state  it  resembles 
excellent  beef.    The  paws  are  an 
exquisite  dainty.    The  skin-^in  this 
casie  ei^t  feet  long — ^is  worth  several 
pounds.    In  Sweden,  it  is  an  under- 
stood thing  in  the  interio|r  of  tiie 
country,  that  the  man  who  rings  th^ 
bear  is  entitled  to  him,  and  in  con^ 
aequence,  without  express  permi»- 
aioo,  no  other  person  oreama  of  dis- 
turbing the  beast.    In  Norway,  there 
is  an  ordinance  making  thj^  bear 
the  property  of  the  man  who  rings 
him  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  con- 
sequence, those  who  either  disturt^ 
or  destroy  the  animal^  without  au- 
thority, are  subjected  to  ratiier  ser 
jere  penalties.  As  the  peasants  who^ 


in  this  case,  attended  Mr  Lloyd,  were 
very  poor,  he  took  only  the  fat,  tlie 
tongues,  and  a  little  of  the  flesh  of 
the  bears,  so  that  besides  the  flesh, 
their  spoil  was  worth  about  five 
poimds — ^no  inconsiderable  sum  in 
Sweden;  or,  indeed,  as  the  world 
wags,  anywhere  else. 

We  now  take  farewell  of  Mr  Lloyd, 
and  place  his  volumes  in  that  de- 
partment of  our  library  marked 
^Nimrod."  He  has  added  not  a  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  the  Bear,  and  his  work  contains 
much  good  natural  history.  Of  men 
and  manners,  he  has  also  given  many 
interesting  sketches;  and  we  have  a 
clearer  conception  now  than  we  had 
before,  of  Scandinavian  scenery  and 
climate.  Mr  Lloyd  ought  to  write 
some  more  books  of  uie  sort,  and 
they  will  sell.  By  the  by,  we  re- 
member meeting  him,  a  good  many 
years  ago,  on  board  a  Wick  packet. 
He  was  somewhat  sea-sick ;  and  be- 
ing enveloped  in  a  monstrous  dread- 
tiought,  he  was  not  unlike  a  bear. 
SeaFsickness  makes  a  man  surly ;  and 
our  author  had  nearly  devoured  a 
worthy  friend  of  ours,  who  chan- 
ced to  tread  upon  his  toes  as  he 
lay  upon  a  coil  of  cable.  Under  ex- 
asperation, he  had  a  most  formi-, 
daole  aspect,  and  bis  growl  was  fear- 
some. We  heard  some  talk  about 
throwing  somebody  into  the  sea;  but 
we  came  forward  in  our  character  of 
peace-maker,  and  with  our  crutch 
stopt  the  conflict.  Mr  Lloyd's  wrath 
subsided  into  a  calm ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage,  he  resembled 
a  halcyon.  We  were  much  struck 
with  tiie  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
his  conversation;  and  seeing  that  he 
was  a  sportsman  far  above  the  com- 
mon run,  advised  him  to  go  to  Scan- 
<}inavia,  and  belabour  the  uears.  He 
had  no  idea,  at  the  time,  who  we 
were,as  we  were  voyaging  incog.  But 
the  hint  was  not  lost  upon  him ;  and 
hence  these  two  able-bodied  octavos. 
It  will  doubtless  please  Mr  Lloyd  to 
know  that  the  old  lame  gentleman  in 
the  Quaker  garb  was  Clu'istoplier 
North.  In  a  month  or  two  we  must 
pay  our  respects  to  another  ad  m  irab  1  e 
brother  sportsman.  Colonel  Hawker. 
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One  sultry  afternoon  in  the  month 
of  September,  three  travellers  on 
Iiorseback,  followed  by  a  single  at- 
tendant upon  a  mule,  which  also  bore 
a  pair  of  mujffrushes,  or  Persian  tra- 
velling-bags, were  traversing  the  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Erivan,  intending,  if 
possible,  to'  reach  that  city  early, 
enough  for  procuring  fresh  horses  to 
carry  them  on  upon  their  journey. 
Of  these  travellers,  two  were  easily 
to  be  recognised  as  Franks,  or  Eu- 
ropeans, in  spite  of  their  semi- Asiatic 
garb  and  appearance ;  the  third,  by 
his  rough  Persian  cap,  brown  wea- 
ther-beaten countenance  three  parts 
covered  with  a  thick  black  beard, — 
his  red  leather  boots,  wide  shulwars, 
or  riding  trowsers,  and  great  brown 
cloke,a8  wellasby  the  silver-mounted 
pistol  and  Turkish  yattaghan,  might 
no  less  readily  be  known  as  the 
tatar,  conducting  the  two  strangers. 
All  the  three,  as  their  jaded  horses 
and  dust-covered  persons  sufficient- 
ly indicated,  were  travelling  chupper, 
or  posty  along  the  great  highway  which 
leads  from  Persia  into  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  grey  of  the  preceding  morn- 
ing, these  travellers,  from  the  height 
of  the  winding  pass  which  overlooks 
the  great  plain  of  the  river  Aras,  had, 
for  the  nrst  time,  caught  a  faint 
glimpse  of  the  venerable  Ararat, 
rearing  his  summit  in  two  almost  vi- 
sionary peaks  above  the  sea  of  va- 
pour in  which  the  boundless  plain 
was  rather  lost  than  terminated.  But 
as  they  pursued  their  course,  and  the 
sun  arose  in  the  heavens,  the  dust 
and  exhalations  ascended  together 
in  a  darkening  haze  which  enveloped 
all  the  distance,  and  gradually  deep- 
ened into  masses  of  gloomy  clouds. 
These  in  their  turn  became  more 
dense,  congregating  upon  all  the 
mountains  around,  and  veiling  even 
the  plain  in  unusual  darkness,  through 
which  the  sun  sent  a  stifling  heat, 
unrelieved  by  a  single  breath  of  air, 
more  oppressive  though  less  scorch- 
ing than  his  unquenched  rays  would 
have  shed  from  a  cloudless  sky. 

"  There  will  be  a  storm  soon,"  re- 


marked Kara  Moustapha,  tlic  tatar. 
"  We  shall  have  it  here  by  and  by,  un- 
less old  Agri-Daugh*  keeps  it  all  to 
himself  and  his  evil  spirits ;  I  see  it 
thickening  over  him  yonder.  Would 
the  agas  choose  to  take  shelter  some 
where,  until  it  passes  over  ?" 

But  the  agas,f  having  changed 
horses  more  cleverly  than  is  usual 
upon  such  occasions,  at  Shereer, 
were  resolved  to  maintain  their  ad- 
vantage, and  press  forward.  Perhaps 
the  prospect  of  a  drenching  might  be 
rather  pleasant  than  formidable  in 
so  heated  an  atmosphere  as  that 
which  surrounded  the  travellers,  and 
they  therefore  continued  to  urge  on 
their  horses  at  a  brisk  pace,  over  the 
rough  iiTegular  ground  and  long 
plain  which  intervenes  between  She- 
reer and  Develoo. 

When  they  reached  the  latter  place. 
Hie  storm  still  lowered,  but  had  not 
burst  ,*  and,  regardless  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  villagers,  who  felt  no 
eagerness  to  produce  their  horses  in 
such  threatening  weather,  and  even 
unheeding  the  hints  of  the  tatar, 
who  spoke  mysteriously  of  the  dan- 
ger of^storms  in  these  parts,  they  in- 
sisted upon  proceeding :  and  accord- 
ingly,having  wrung  a  change  of  beasts 
from  the  reluctant  Ketkhodahjl  they 
left  the  shelter  of  the  village,  some- 
what late  in  the  afternoon,  iust  as  a 
great  bod^  of  cloud,  detaching  itself 
under  the  influence  of  a  sudden  flaw  of 
wind,  from  the  mass  which  shrouded 
the  mountain,  first  covered  the  whole 
grey  vault  of  heaven  with  a  dense 
sheet  of  curdling  vapour,  and  then, 
after  a  few  warning  drops,  descend- 
ed in  such  a  sweeping  deluge,  that 
for  more  than  an  hour  the  travellers 
could  see  nothing  around  them,  and 
had  enough  to  do  in  urging  on  their 
frighted  horses,  and  keeping  to  the 
track  whicli  they  believed  to  be  the 
right  one. 

Clokes,  jubbas,  bashlogues,^  af- 
forded no  defence  against  Uie  pelting 
rain.  Wetted  in  a  moment  to  the 
skin,  the  travellers,  who  had  just  be- 
fore been  melting  under  the  .influ- 


*  The  Persian,  or  rather  the  Turkish  name  for  Ararat,  signifying  ths  rough  or 
ivihl  mountnin. 

t  Gcntleineu.         }  Chief  of  th-i  Village. 
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encc  of  a  sultry  breathless  air,  were 
at  once  exposed  to  the  unmitigated 
sererity  of  a  cold  and  heavy  rain, 
driven  against  their  persons  by  a  pier- 
cing wind ; — and  they  soon  suffered 
as  much  from  the  cold  as  they  had 
lately  done  from  heat   It  was  no  tri- 
fling addition  to  their  distress  to  find 
tbat  in  the  confusion  and  darkness 
of  the  storm,  they  had  managed  to 
miss  their  road,  and  bad  got  entan- 
gled in  a  maze  of  hillocks  and  irre- 
gular ground  which  bounds  the  plain 
upon  the  north-east;  and  id  though 
the  tatar  assured  them  that  neither 
ill  consequence,  nor  even  material 
detention,  could  ensue  from  the  ac- 
cident, the  travellers  could  not  en- 
tirely divest  themselves  of  anxiety, 
as  delay  in  any  shape  was  what  they 
most  wished  to  avoid. 

So  intently  was  the  party  occupied 
in  reuiedyin«:  their  error,  that  the 
changes  wbich  now  rapidly  took 
pince  in  the  weather,  ana  upon  the 
face  of  the  heavens,  attracted  but 
slight  attention.  When  the  violence 
of  the  rain,  and  the  depth  of  the 
darkness  abated,  they  baa  indeed  re* 
marked,  tbat  a  huge  pile  of  clouds 
fttill  remained  around  the  mountain, 
rearing  themselves  high  into  the  blue 
fkj  which  began  to  break  out  over* 
b^d — and  tbat  the  flashes  of  forky 
lightnin?,  wbich  darted  and  played 
among  &e  mazes  of  this  luriumass, 
no  less  than  the  sullen  roar  oPdistant 
thunder,  betokened  the  elemental 
strife  which  was  still  maintained 
within  its  recesses.  But  while  thread- 
hie  the  intricacies  of  the  ground  in 
wbich  they  were  entangled,  they 
neither  noted  the  gradual  subsidence 
and  dispersion  of  this  murky  congre- 
gation of  vapour,  nor  the  clearing  of 
the  heavens  above  them ;  so  that  £ey 
were  in  no  degree  prepared  for  the 
seme  which  was  about  to  burst  upon 
them — ^a  scene,  which  pen  or  pencil 
would  in  vain  attempt  to  delineate, 
and  to  which,  for  its  peculiar  simpli- 
city and  ofrandeur  of  effect,  the  world 
itself  perhaps  cannot  afford  a  parallel. 
htitr  winding  for  some  time  along 
a  hoDow  between  gravelly  hillocks, 
the  travellers  stood  upon  the  brow 
of  a  gentle  eminence  which  sloped 
gradually  down  to  a  plain,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  m  breadth, 
Mretching  far  on  either  hand,  and 
pperkled  with  villages  and  gardens. 
But  the  suffusion  of  purple  and  golden 
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light  shed  over  half  its  surface  from 
a  setting  sun  of  such  glorious  splen- 
dour as  Eastern  skies  alone  are  bless- 
ed with,  rendered  every  object  indis- 
tinct.   In  front,  bathed  in  the  same 
mellow  radiance,   arose    from  this 
noble  plain,  in  solemn  majesty,  the 
grand,  the  venerable  Ararat,  grace- 
fully rearing  its  two  lofty  peaks,  un- 
til their  snowy  summits,  richly  light- 
ed up  by  the  same  declining  beam, 
were  relieved  against  the  clear  pear- 
ly sky.    A  misty  play  of  rich  and  de- 
licate tints  pervaded  the  whole  at- 
mosphere, and  threw  over  the  land- 
scape that  filmy  golden  haze,  so  en- 
chantingin  autumnal  eveniDgs,soften- 
ing  every  harsh  line  and  too  promi- 
nent feature  into  ineffable  harmony ; 
while  the  recent  shower  had  lent  to 
the  hues  of  the  foreground,  ruddied 
as  they  were  by  the  fast  sinking  sun, 
a  freshness  which  contrasted  not  less 
powerfully   than  happily  with  the 
rich  but  mellow  tones  of  the  distance. 
The  deep  and  lengthened  shadow  of 
the  mountain  which  fell  across  the 
plain,  shrowdlng  half  its  extent  in 
mysterious  darkness,  finished  the  pic- 
ture, by  giving  tenfold  lustre  and 
effect  to  its  more  brilliant  features. 

•*  Glorious !  Splendid !  Magnifi- 
cent indeed !"  burst,  after  a  moment, 
from  the  lips  of  the  two  Franks,  as 
this  sublime  spectacle  flashed,  as  it 
were,  upon  their  senses.  **  Behold, 
old  Agn-Daugh — there*s  a  moimtain 
for  you,  agas!"  echoed  the  tatar, 
more  keenly  alive  perhaps  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  and  its  wonders, 
than  to  the  splendour  of  the  scene  be- 
fore him.  Yet  not  insensible  to  the 
enchanting  contrast  of  the  present 
hour  to  that  which  had  preceded  it, 
be  continued,  *'See  how  the  grim 
old  fellow  smiles  at  us  after  the  pas- 
sion he  has  been  in  ;^one  would  think 
that  he  never  could  frown,  and  that 
neither  storm,  nor  thunder,  nor  light- 
ning ever  played  around  bis  head." 

— ^"  By  Heavens,  C ^,"  exclaimed 

one  of  the  Franks,  after  a  pause,  '*  it 
is  well  worth  riding  a  f^w  hundred 
miles  to  see  this — ^well  worth  a 
drenching,  and  a  cold  too,  should  it 
follow — ^was  there  ever  such  a  moun- 
tain ! .  See  how  it  rises  in  solitary 
grandeur  from  that  noble  plain,  dis- 
daining all  connexion  with  the  pigmy 
hills  around !" — "  And  to  see  it  under 
such  happy  circumstances,"  returned 
his  friena ;  **  what  a  rich  crimson  and 
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grange  light  te  powdered*  m  it  were^ 
over  all  that  shoulder — ^there  just 
.where  the  sun   rests — and  how  it 
trembles  in  lines  of  radiance  down 
to  our  very  feet    And  mark  how 
finely  the  sober  grev  that  clothes  the 
rest  of  the  mountam,  contrasts  with 
that  rich  light— how  gauzy  and  vi- 
.sionary  is  the  contour  and  substance 
.of  that  loftiest  pefdc,  as  it  retires  into 
the  warm  yellow  sky  which  now 
jises  behind  it — and  see !  how  fine 
and  calm  the  effect  of  yon  streak  of 
grey  cloud  which  rests  upon  the  up^^ 
per  shoulder— -almost  the  only  re« 
jnaining  trace  of  that  violent  storm !" 
'^  And  of  what  nature  is  the  ground 
upon  the  mountain  side  ?''  enquired 
the  elder  of  the  travellers,  address* 
ing  the  tatar,  after  a  pause  of  some 
continuance. — *^  To  me,  from  hence, 
tiie  slope  seems  even  and  ^puiual, 
and  the  ground  smooth — is  it  so  in 
reality?  has  the  summit  ever  been 
ascended,  pray  ?"— "  Smooth  ?  any 
thing  but  that,  aga;  take  my  word 
for  It.    Many  a  height  and  hollow  is 
there,  many  a  rocky  chasm  and  ra^ 
vine  that  would  stop  the  march  of 
an  army.    Observe  those  dark  shar 
dows  and  lines ;  these  are  deep  hol- 
lows and  clefts  of  unknown  wildness; 
but  there  is  plenty  of  good  pasture 
land  also.    See  that  shoulder  there, 
all  red  with  the  rays  of  the  sun — ^the 
yeilak*  of  the  Sirdar  f  is  there,  and 
he  is  somewhere  thereabouts  himself 
with  his  flocks  and  herds.*'— *' You 
have  been  upon  the  mountain,  tlien  ?" 
>— *'Ay,  sir,  often  enough;   that  is> 
as  far  the  yeilaks  exteno." — **  What, 
no  higher  V — never  tried  to  get  to  the 
top?*^— "Allah-il-allalil— the  top  of 
Agri-Daugh  ?  me  ?~-no,  no,  aga — ^not 
to  be  the  Sirdar  himself,  woind  I  try 
such  a  prank — in  fine,  it  is  not  to  be 
done." — ^**And  why  not,  pray?    It 
seems  easy  enough  from  hence,  and 
there  is  not  much  snow." — "  Ai !  aga, 
who  can  judge  of  the  difficulty  or 
danger  from  such  a  distance  as  this  ? 
—All  I  can  say  is,  that  few  have  at- 
tempted the  thing,  and  none  have 
succeeded.    I  have  gone  pretty  far 
myself — once,  when  I  was  a- mad- 
cap youth,  I  was  tempted,  by  the 
devil  I  believe,  to  go  and  peep  into 
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the  tul  of  that  ravine  yonder ;  there, 
just  under  the  cloud  to  the  left  of 
that  great  patch  of  snow ;  I  got  to  the 
craggy   shoulder   below,  and  just 
peeped  in.  But  it  was  quite  enough," 
added  the  tatar,  with  a  shudaer; 
"  I  should  like  to  see  the  man  that 
would  venture  further." — "  And  what 
should  hinder  him,  pray  ?" — '*  Hin- 
der him  ?"  echoed  the  tatar ;  '*  why, 
devils,  ghouls,  death  would  hinder 
him !  for  what  is  that  place  but  the 
very  khelwut]:  of  them  all? — and 
who  would  go  and  thrust  his  head 
into  the  de vil  s  own  house  ?' ' — "  Psha  I 
what  do  you  talk  of — devils  ?  I  should 
like  to  see  the  devil  that  would  keep 
me  from  the  top  of  Ararat,  if  I  were 
inclined  to  try.  — ^  Don't  speak  so, 
aga;  you  don't  know— others  have 
said  and  thought  the  same,  but — ^who 
can  tell  the  horrors  of  that  chasm — 
how  deep — ^how  dark!— the  pit  of 
hell  is  not  more  terrible,  with  its 
black  shag^  rocks,  and  awful  pre- 
cipices ofice  and  snow,  from  wuich 
great  masses  are  tumblinjB;  every  mi- 
nute into  the  gulf  at  their  feet  with 
a  noise  like  thunder! — and  smoke 
ascends,  and  forms,  oh,  too  horrible 
to  think  of — I  could  only  look  for  a 
moment,  and  turned  away  my  eyes 
for  very  feai'  of  what  might  come." 
— *'  And,  in  the  name  of  God,  what 
worse  than  tlie  rocks  and  precipices 
couid  have  come  to  frighten  you, 
friend  ?— What  did  you  dread  ?"— 
*^  What  can  I  tell,  aga  ?  who  knows 
what  might  come  trom  Shytauii*a$ 
own  den  ?  They  say  that  the  devils 
and  gins  of  the  pit  below,  are  no- 
thing to  the  ghouls  and  spirits  which 
haunt  the  snow-rifts  and  the  ice- 
cracks  above — creatures  of  dim  un- 
speakable shapes,  with  pale  bluey 
bodies,  which  nit  about  witli  a  ghost- 
like motion,  and  fix  upon  the  sons  of 
Adam  their  visionless  eyes, that  glare 
like  those  of  a  dead  man  in  the  moon- 
light, until  life  and  sense  are  sucked 
as  it  were  away  I-*Ugh !"  exclaimed 
he,  with  a  half  start,  half  shudder, 
"  it  seems  as  if  I  saw  them  now." 

"  But  if  no  one  has  ever  ventured 
among  the  ice  and  snow,  how  is  it 
known  that  all  Uiese  fearful  things 
exist?  it  must  at  best  be  coi^ec- 
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tore.'''— ^  Ahf  no,  aga!  not  eo  nei- 
tber— people  Anvegone^  although  few 
hiTe  returned ;  and  fewer  still  have 
kept  their  senses.  Some  liave  be- 
come dumb;  some  have  raved  until 
ther  died;  and  others  have  lauebed 
«Dd  shuddered  alternately  like  imots, 
for  the  remainder  of  their  days^  un-i 
ahle  to  answer  any  questions,  but 
becoming  terribly  agitated   at  the 

St  of  snow  or  ice.    Even  the  few 
have  preserved  their  reason,  can 
speak  only  in  doubtful  and  myste- 
rioitt  terms."—''  But  if  such  is  the  ill 
repute  of  this  same  mountain,  how 
happens  it  that  any  one  has  ever 
been  tempted  to  try  the  enterprise  ?" 
— **  Oh,  sir !  what  madness  will  not 
money  make  men  commit  ?  and  what 
lengths  will  not  zefd  and  superstition 
cany  others  I" — '*  But  what  has  this 
Agri-Daugh  to  do  with  your  zeal  or 
superstitions  P''^-**  Nothing,  aga, 
with  mine,  muae  be  to  God !  but 
much  with  mat  of  these  poor  mis- 
guided Armenians.  You  know,  agasy 
that  it  is  said  the  ark  of  Huzrut 
Nooh*  rested  upon  Afiri-Daugh,  after 
the  great  deluge  whi<3i  destroyed  the 
wond;  and  the  priests  of  Etchmiad- 
2in— the  great  Armenian  monastery 
which  you  see  yonder,  with  the  three 
black  churches— eay  that  this  same 
ark,  unchanged  by  time  or  decay,  is 
still  upon  me  mountain,  among  the 
etemai  snows  of  its  summit  To  the 
wood  which  formed  it,  the  poor  in^ 
fidels  attribute  many  virtues,  and  co- 
vet the  jposeeeaion  of  it  above  all 
things.  And  well  they  may,  for  they 
sell  the  smallest  pieces  at  a  great 
price;  but  whether  it  be  truly  the 
wood  of  this  ark,  God  only  can  tell. 
Atall  events,  toj^t  hold  of  this  wood 
is  a  mighty  object  with  them ;  and 
the  Kahfiah,  (or  Patriarch,)  who  de- 
clarea  that  he  can  tell  the  true  from 
Mae  as  easily  as  you  would  do  a 
sweet  from  a  water  melon,  is  always 
trjing  to  persuade  thoughtless  fel- 
lows, both  Mussulmans  and  Arme- 
niana,  to  go  and  fetch  it  for  him. 
llie  former  go  for  gold,  the  latter 
generallv  for  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  die  old  father  assures  ihem 
will  attend  upon  so  pious  an  act. 
But  it  seems  that  none  who  ventured 
for  money  have  ever  come  safely 
Wk,  while  those  who  have  taken 


their  chance  of  tibe  danj;er  for  the 
sake  of  the  blessing,  have  now  and 
then  returned  with  fearful  accounts 
of  their  adventures,  sometimes  bring- 
ing bits  of  wood,  for  which  they 
swore  they  had  to  fight  with  the  spi- 
rits that  ffuard  the  ark." — ^  And  did 
the  Kalirah  believe  all  this  ?"  asked 
the  Frank.  "  What  can  1  tell  ?"  re- 
plied  the  tatar;  **  at  all  events,  he 
profits  by  the  tale,  and  shews  and 
jiells  the  wood  as  that  of  the  true 
ark." 

^  And  you  never  heard  of  any  one 
undertaking  the  adventure  from  mere 
curiosity?'^**  Curiosity,  aga  I  what 
good  would  that  have  done  them  ? — 
no,  but  other  motives  have  sometimes 
prevailed  over  fear,  as  I  have  heard ; 
not  that  any  one  ever  reached  the 
summit— that  is  on  all  hands  admit- 
ted to  be  impossible." — '^  But  what 
motives  do  you  allude  to  ?" — "  Ah, 
strange  ones  enough — and  many 
strange  tales  have  1  heard  on  the 
«ubiect— but  you  Franks  laugh  at  all 
sucn  things,  so  there  is  no  use  in 
aaying  any  more  about  them.  But 
see,  agas,  the  sun  has  set,  and  if  you 
wish  to  reach  Erivan  in  time  enough 
to  get  horses  this  night,  we  have  not 
a  moment  to  lose." — "  Well,  friend 
Moustapha,  we  shall  attend  you ;  but 
as  you  nave  somewhat  excited  our 
curiosity,  you  shall  just  exert  your- 
self to  satisfy  it  by  telling  us  some 
of  these  same  wonderful  tales,  to 
shorten  the  way,  as  you  have  done 
more  than  once  already — ^and  an  ex- 
cellent kissa^of  you  are." 

The  travellers  cast  one  more  look 
at  the  majestic  form  of  the  huge  grey 
mounthin,  which  rose  against  a  sky 
still  glorious  with  the  purple  and 
golden  light  of  the  departed  lumi- 
nary ;  then  turning  their  horses  into 
the  proper  track,  rode  swiftly  along 
for  a  wnile,  until  the  nature  of  the 
road  forcing  them  to  moderate  their 
speed,  the  tatar,  flattered  by  the 
compliment  to  his  abilities  in  narra- 
tion, collected  his  ideas,  and  intima- 
ted his  readiness  to  commence.  Tiioy 
regulated  their  pace  accordingly,  and 
he  began  as  follows. 

**  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reip^n  of 
Aga  Mahomed  Shah,  while  the  bravo 
Lootf  Alee  Khan  still  struggled  for 
his  life  and  crown  in  the  south  and 
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tt  of  Persia,  and  tbc  rest  of  the 
intrv  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
ire  lived  in  these  parts  a  chief  of 
;at  power  and  influence,  named 
ozd  Mahomed  Khan,  of  the  Zookh- 
loo  tribe  which  ranged  the  heights 
1  pastures  of  Aberaun  and  Goom- 
»,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivan. 
\  wBs  a  heartless,  cruel,  rapacious 
ef— a  great  plunderer  of  caravans 
i  travellers;  but  by  dint  of  a  frank- 
$s  of  demeanour,  and  great  liber- 
ty to  his  folloyvers,  he  had  collect- 
a  force  with  which  he  succeeded 
overawing  his  neighbours,  and  be^ 
ne  the  scourge  and  dread  of  the 
'rounding  country.  But  it  was  the 
or  Armenians  who  chiefly  suffered 
der  his  tyranny ;  he  visited  their 
iceful  villages  with  fire  and  sword, 
inging  money  and  goods  of  all 
■ts  from  the  men,  ana  carrying  off 
lir  wives  and  children  as  slaves, 
for  the  use  of  his  harem.  I  know 
ood  deal  of  the  Armenians,  agas, 
1  they  are  not  bad  people,  although 
y  are  infidels.  Many  a  good  pil- 
r  and  comfortable  night's  quarters 
70  I  had  from  an  Armenian,  and  I 
e  my  life,  I  believe,  to  their  good 
i  Khalifah— for  once  I  was  robbed 
1  nearly  murdered,  not  very  far 
m  hence, by  some  rascally  Turkish 
Hants ;  *  and  an  Armenian  priest 
ng  by,  found  me,  stript  and  bleed- 
;  and  carried  me  straight  to  the 
ivent,  where  the  Khalifah  paid  me 
iry  possible  attention,  and  came 
iselt  to  see  my  wounds  dressed — 
y  his  prosperity  increase  !  and  in 
ilong  tever  that  followed,  for  more 
n  a  month  they  took  care  of  me, 
1  sent  me  away  a  whole  man  again ; 
[  don't  like  to  see  the  poor  crea- 
es  abused.  But  Doozd  Mahomed 
y  looked  upon  them  as  beasts  of 
rden — creatures  made  to  contri- 
ve to  his  pleasures,  or  to  supply 
wants. 

^  Well — one  day  his  rascally  gang 
robbers  had  gone  forth,  and  sur- 
ged an  Armenian  village,  some 
;  pursungs  distance  from  the  mo- 
itery ;  and  after  dri  ving  off  the  greats 
part  of  the  cattle,  ana  such  articles 
jvere  worth  their  while,  they  car- 
i  off  a  number  of  girls  and  boys, 
I  returned  to  the  camp  of  their 
Bter. 
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'  **  It  happened,  that  among  the  fe- 
males there  was  one  lovely  young 
creature,  who  was  already  betrothed 
and  all  but  married  to  a  fine  Arme- 
nian youth,  named  Gregoor,  the  inha^ 
bitant  of  a  neighbouring  village.  Ima- 
gine, agas,  the- horror  and  dismay  of 
this  young  man,  when,  ignorant  of  the 
catastrophe,  he  came  to  seek  his  be- 
loved, and  found  the  village  1^  ruins, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  weeping 
and  lamenting  their  losses,  and  hi9 
dear  Annah  gone — carried  off — none 
could  tell  whitlier  I  He  raved  like  a 
madman,  and  committed  a  thousand 
foolish  actions — but  of  what  avail 
was  all  his  grief — it  would  not  bring 
back  his  mistress — the  poor  girl  was 
lost  to  him !  All  he  could  learn  was, 
that  the  mischief  had  been  done  hy 
the  people  of  Doozd  Maliomed  Khan, 
who  were  known  as  well  by  their 
fierce  audacity,  as  by  their  dress  and 
appearance.  And  it  was  also  too  well 
known,  that  to  recover  goods  or  chat- 
tels, man  or  beast,  from  the  gripe  of 
Doozd  Mahomed,  was  as  easy  as  to 
wrest  the  lamb  from  the  wolf's  jaws, 
or  the  dead  from  the  grave. 

**  But  young  Gregoor  had  a  spirit 
by  far  more  bold  and  fearless  than 
most  of  his  countrymen,  and  was  not 
so  easily  persuaded  to  abandon  all 
hope  of  recovering  his  betrothed 
wife.  He  could  not  indeed  imme- 
diately decide  on  what  was  to  be 
done,  but  he  was  certain  that  his 
Annah  had  been  taken  to  the  Khan's 
camp,  and  from  thence  only  was  she 
to  be  recovered.  There,  therefore, 
hateful  and  terrible  as  was  the  place 
to  all  Armenians,  did  the  bold  Gre- 
goor resolve  on  proceeding,  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  determine.  Tlie 
remonsti'ances  of  his  own  parents, 
and  even  of  the  father  of  his  Annah, 
were  unheeded — go  he  would — and 
all  they  could  wring  from  him,  -wns  a 
promise  to  be  prudent — ^wary — calm. 
Calm ! — a  lover— «nd  that  lover  Gre- 
goor^alm  or  prudent  ? — ^but  how^- 
ever,  away  he  went,  carrying  with 
him  nothing  but  his  arms,  and  a  re- 
lic— some  nail  parings  of  his  own 
patron  saint  and  that  of  his  country, 
St  Gregory,  bound  round  his  arm 
like  a  talisman,  in  a  small  silver  case. 

**  It  was  not  until  he  had  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  camp  that  tlie 
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aAnoeniaii  began  to  consider 
e  should  proceed,  or  even  pre- 
leiit  Jiimself,  so  as  to  avoid  inconve- 
DJeot  suspicions.    An  open  declarai- 
tion  of  bis  errand  would  not  only  de- 
feat its  purpose,  but  cause,  in  all  pro- 
Ubility,  liis  own  destruction.    Ad« 
dress  was  his  only  chance ;  and  he  at 
length  resolved  to  come    forward 
bol^y  as  a  young  man  seeking  ser- 
Tice,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Khan  omitted  no  opportunity  of  re- 
taiaiDg  handsome  youths  about  his 
penoo  as  pipe-bearers  and  body  ser- 
Taots.    His  project  succeeded  per- 
fertly.    He  entered  the  camp ; — was 
stopped,  interrogated,  and  taken  be- 
fore the  Khan,  who,  delighted  .with 
his  manly  beauty  and  handsome  ad- 
dress, received  him  instantly  into  his 
senice ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
wasiuattendance — gorgeously  equip- 
ped—upon the  great  man  himself. 
.  "  In  this  situation  he  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  particulars  of 
the  late  exploit;  and  heard  enough  to 
coavinceLim  that  it  was  in  the  harem 
of  the  Khan  his  mistress  was  to  be 
found,  and  from  thence,  if  at  all, 
must  she  be  delivered.    But  to  vio-. 
late  the  sanctity  of  a  Persian  cliief's 
harem,  and  such  a  chief  as  Doozd 
llahomed  I— it  was  an  enterprise  of 
danger  and  difficulty  enough  to  have 
dauutcd  the  courage  of  most  men,— 
if  any  thing,  it  sharpened  that  of  Gre- 
goor. 

*'  But  fortune  was  adverse  to  the 
poor  young  man,  at  least  in  his  first 
attempts.  For,  applying  to  a  coun- 
trywoman of  his  own,  a  servant  in 
the  harem,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation nith  his  poor  Annah,  his  in- 
trigue was  either  discovered  or  be- 
trayed ;  and  he  was  immediately  sei- 
zed, and  led  bound  into  the  Khau*s 
presence,  who,  having  been  indispo-. 
std  for  several  days  before,  was  in  a 
worse  than  ordinary  humour.  *  Base- 
hom  scoundrel!'  tliundercd  he,  as 
the  young  man  appeared  before  him ; 
'cursed  Armenum  dog!  what  dish 
of  filth  ii  this  you  have  been  eating  ? 
—what  infernal  business  have  you 
been  about  ? — have  you  a  mind  for 
the  nake,  or  to  be  torn  by  horses, 
that  you  have  ventured  to  interfere 
irith  my  harem  ? — Speak,  miscreant ! 
—what  answer  have  you  to  make  ?' 
**  *  My  Lord,'  replied  the  young 
1D2D  with  respectful  firmness, '  I  am 
Wither  a  base-bora  fellow  nor  a  vil- 


lain. 1  have  not  sought  for,  nor  hiter- 
fered  witli,any  thing  but  what  was  ipy 
own,and  what  justice  would  assured- 
ly restore  to  me.  Nay,  my  hope  is 
strong  that  a  just  and  generous  mas- 
ter like  your  lordship  will  not  hesi- 
tate in  so  doing,  as  soon  as  you  have 
heard  my  story.  In  entering  youn 
service,  tChan,  it  is  true  that  your 
slave  did  entertain  a  hope  of  recover- 
ing his  lost  wife — for  such  is  Annah 
already  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  In  so 
far  has  he  deceived  your  lordship-— 
but  in  all  other  matters  he  had  re- 
solved to  conduct  himself  as  a  faith- 
ful and  zealous  servant  should  do. 
Such  has  he  been,  my  Lord — and 
such  will  he  continue  in  all  duty. 
He  seeks  m  return  but  his  own — ^Iiis 
betrothed  wife,  who  will  die  if  she 
be  separated  from  him,  as  he  should 
do  were  he  to  lose  her.  Be  generous 
th^n.  Khan ;  imitate  the  Lord  of  the 
universe;  dispense  happiness  around 
vou,  and  convert  two  miserable,  bro- 
ken-hearted creatures  into  faithful 
and  devoted  servants !' 

"  '  What  says  the  Armenian  dog  ?' 
said  the  Khan,  with  darkening  face, 
to  his  attendants.  '  What  have  I  to 
do  with  his  wife? — this  is  some  dirt 
that  he  is  eating,  to  excuse  his  aban- 
doned atten^pt  at  intriguing  in  my 
harem.  But  his  effronterv  shall  not 
avail  the  unclean  scoundrel — he  shall 
feel  that  Doozd  Mahomed  has  teeth 
as  well  as  eyes,  and  will  not  have  filth 
thrown  in  his  face  with  impunity. 
Ho,  guards,  there ! — see  him  strictly 
confmed  until  our  pleasure  be  known  J 
Ourself  will  see  his  punishment,  and 
it  shall  be  signal — at  present  we  arc 
somewhat  mdisposed.' — And  the 
luckless  Gregoor  was  hurried  away 
to  a  prison,  irom  whence  he  had  no 
hope  of  returning,  except  to  a  pain- 
ful and  disgraceful  death. 

"  But  Fate,  which  had  played  the 
young  man  so  mischievous  a  trick, 
seemed  now  willing  to  befriend  him, 
for  the  Khan's  illness  increased  so 
rapidly,  that,  before  the  hour  of  even- 
ing prayer,  he  was  in  a  burning  fe- 
ver, and  all  business,  executions  in- 
cluded, was  suspended,  until  at  ]ea$>t 
the  fate  of  the  chief  should  bo  de- 
cided. 

"  Next  day  passed  in  anxiety  and 
doubt.  The  most  learned  physicians 
which  the  country  afforded,  were 
called  in,  and  were  unremitting  in 
th^ir  attendance.  Every  remedy  they 
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could  think  of  was  Bpplied,  but  all  i^nothing^  but  the  zenl  of  a  devoted 

was  in  vun ;  the  malady  increased ;  slaTe— of  some  fiiend  or  servant, 

the  Khan  was  in  extremitj,  and  the  who  would  lay  down  his  life  for  hirf 

whole  camp  in  consternation.    Be-  master,  can  obtain  that  blessed  re- 


fore  night  delirium  came  on,  and  the 
mind  of  Uie  Khan  seemed  labouring 
with  some  sore  distress.  He  talked 
confusedly  of  his  deeds  of  blood  and 
plunder,  of  women  violated,  of  men 
cut  to  pieces,  of  villages  burning, 
and  of  nery  hands  which  griped  his 
heart  or  weighed  upon  his  nead,  and 
would  not  suffer  him  to  have  a  mo- 
ment's ease.  The  physicians  were 
puzzled ;  but  all  agreed  in  one  thing, 
that  the  distemper  was  of  a  very  fiot 
nature,  and  could  only  be  combated 
successfully  by  the  coldest  remedies. 
Accordingly,  iced  sherbet  and  vine- 
gar were  poured  down  his  throat, 
and  broken  ice  was  laid  upon  his 
head.  His  burning  limbs'  were  even 
wrapped  in  clothes  dipped  in  iced 
water;  but  nothing  would  do.  No 
sooner,  they  say,  did  the  ice  come  in 
contact  with  the  Khan's  person  than 
it  hissed,  dissolved,  and  flew  off  in 
vapour,  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  upon 
red-hot  iron;  and  still  the  burning 
heat  continued  unabated. 

"  *  It  is  all  folly,'  at  length  exclaim- 
ed the  wise  Hakeem  Khooshhal  Allee, 
*  natural  remedies  are  ineffectual 
here — ^natural  cold  is  insufficient— 
Khodah  Buzoorg! — God  is  great  I 
but  there  is  notning  on  earth  that 
can  save  the  Khan,  unless  we  could 
get  him  one  of  those  mysterious  crea- 
tures, the  kirm-e-yehk,*  or  ice-worm. 


medy;  for  he  who  seeks  the  ice* 
worm  among  the  snows  of  Agri- 
Daugh,  must  be  content  to  encoun- 
ter ful  the  horrors  of  deatii  and  helE 
itself.' 

** '  And  has  not  my  husband  an 
hundred  such  devoted  servants?' 
excliumed  the  Khanum,  impatiently. 
She  gave  her  orders  for  the  chosen 
gholaums  to  be  summoned.  But 
when  the  adventure  was  proposed, 
was  there  among  all  who  eat  of  the 
Khan's  salt,  one  single  man  to  atep 
forward  and  save  his  master's  life  r 
No,  agas; — ^not  onef  All  stood 'si- 
lent, gazing  at  one  another;  each, 
even  those  who  were  most  zealous 
in  their  former  professions,  terrified 
lest  in  any  way  the  chance  should 
fall  on  him.  And  the  physician  shrug^ 
ged  his  shoulders,  and  the  Khanum^ 
was  in  despair,  while  the  ravings  of 
the  sick  man  grew  more  violent  than 
ever. 

**  While  matters  were  thus  in  the 
tent  of  the  Khan,  poor  Gregoor,  in 
irons,  and  under  strict  guard,  re-» 
mained  awaiting  his  fate  m  a  place 
not  far  from  the  Khan's  quarters, 
where  he  heard  the  bustle  occasion- 
ed by  that  chief's  illness;  and  re* 
marking  the  perturbed  countenance 
of  the  man  who  brought  him  food, 
he  had  no  great  difficulty  in  learning 
the  truth ;  for  the  attendant,  whose 


which  frequent  the  eternal  snows  head  was  occupied  with  the  event 

upon  the  summit  of  Agri-Daugh.'  which  engrossed  the  whole  camp, 

**  *  And  how  is  that  to  be  had,  in  the  scarcely  remembered  that  the  youth 

name  of  Allah,  oh  Hakeem  ?'  enqui-  was  a  prisoner  under  sentence  of 

red  the  Khanum,  or  chief  wife  of  death. 

Doozd  Mahomed  Khan,  who,  more  "  The  next  day*s  report  was  Btill 

deeply  interested  than  any  one  else  more  unfavourable,  and  the  attend* 


in  the  Khan's  recovery,  was  seated 
behind  a  curtain  of  the  anderoon, 
listening  anxiously  to  the  opinions 
and  conversation  of  the  physicians. 

*  Inshallah,'  continued  she,  *  if  mo- 
ney or  power  can  get  hold  of  it,  my 
Jord  and  husband  (blessings  be  upon 
him)  shall  not  expire  for  want  oi  it' 
— *  May  the  riches  of  the  Khanum 
increase !'  replied  the  physician — 

*  May  God  gi-ant  her  husband's  life  I 
But  for  that  wonderful  creature,  nei- 
ther money  nor  force  can  procure  it 


ant  entered  with  still  more  earnest- 
ness into  the  dangerous  condition^  of 
his  chief,  and  the  reports  of  the  phy- 
sicians, as  received  from  the  8er\'anta 
about  his  person.  *  The  will  of  AU 
lah  must  be  done,'  said  he.  '  What 
is  written  must  come  to  pass — ^but 
the  Hakeem  says  that  he  cannot  re« 
cover  unless  they  get  him  a  kirm-e- 
yehk,  or  ice-worm,  from  Agri-Daugli.* 
— *A  what?'  said  the  youth.  *  Au 
ice-worm,'  replied  the  man.  *  An 
ice-worm !  Ah  I  I  have  heard  sorne^ 
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tb'ng  of  them.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ice-cracks  at  the  top  of  Agrw 
Dturii.*— '  Yes,  they  live  were,  if  it 
can  be  called  life— the  white,  cold, 
deadly  creatures— the  very  touch  of 
which  would  wither  up  a  living  many 
soul  and  body.  But  the  Hakeem  says 
it  is  the  only  thing  to  cool  this  bum<« 
ing  fever  in  thekhan.' — *  And  are 
thej  to  get  it,  then?'—*  Get  it!* 
echoed  tne  man,—*  where  would 
de/find  it?  and  who  is  to  bring  it 
from  that  fearful  mountain  ?  Who  iff 
io  face  Ae  ghouls  and  the  gins  that 
inhabit  it?— And,  if  there  was  such 
a  Delhi  Khan*  to  be  found,  how  is 
he  to  get  hold  of  this  same  unknown- 
creature  ? — *  And  has  no  one  yet 
offered  to  make  the  attempt  ?'  said 
the  Toutb,  with  a  kindling  eye.    *A1- 
lahKereem!   No!*  repned  the  at-' 
tendant,  with  a  stare.  *  How  should 
there  ?  The  duty  has  been  proposed 
to  the  truest  and  boldest  of  our  young 
men,  mduding  the  Khan's  best  gho* 
laums ;  but  they  have  not  found  one 
amoi^  them  all  mad  enough  to  un- 
dertake it "  No,  no !"  say  they,  **  give 
us  men  like  ourselves  to  fight  with, 
and,  Biamillah !  we  are  reaidy ;  but 
when  it  comes  to  ghouls,  and  devils, 
and  unknown  creatiires,bebuX8heed  I 
excuse  us."  In  fine,  all  have  refused, 
the  plan  is  given  up,  and  the  Khan 
abandoned  to  his   rate.' — *  Then  I 
will  go  ]'  exclaimed  Gregoor.  *  Tell 
them  lun  ready ;  and  lose  no  time,  I 
beseech  you — remember  the  Khan 
may  die.' — 'You  !'  exclaimed  the 
man,  measuring  the  youth  with  his 
eye,— *^{m  climb  the  Daugh  for  this 
ice-worm?' — ^*Ye8,  yes!'  reiterated 
the  youth,  impatientiy,  *  I  am  ready 
—tell  them— lead  me  to  them.'— 
'  Punah-be-khodah  !  f  but  you're  a 
bold  one!'  responded  the  attendant, 
with  something  of  an  admiring  grin. 
'  It  is  almoet  a  pity — and  yet/  add- 
ed he,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
'  perhaps  the  devils  and  ghouls  them- 
Belves  may  be  as  merciful  as  the  Khan 
will,  if  he  recovers.' — '  He  shall  re- 
corer,  man,'  said  the  youth.    *  Go 
— bi^one — tell  them — But  I  must 
speak  witli  his  son — or  theKljanum— 
or  his  Naib — and  then  I  will  instantly 
setoff.' 

^To  make  short  of  this  part  of  my 
^^f  agaoy  the  young  man  was  sent 


for,  and  hipresenee  of  theKhan^seld* 
est  son,  anainhearingof  the  Khanum, 
who  sat  behind  her  screen,  he  pled- 
ged  himself  to  ascend  the  mountain 
yonder,  in  auest  of  this  same  ice- 
worm  ;  provided,  that  if  he  should 
survive  the  adventure  and  return, 
his  wife,  the  Armenian  girl  Annah, 
should  be  given  up  to  him,  and  that 
both  should  be  at  liberty  to  proceed 
where  they  chose.  To  tiiis  tne  Kha- 
num had  not  the  smallest  objection 
-—well  pleased,  indeed,  would  she 
have  been  to  empty  the  harem  of  a 
dozen  more  of  her  rivals — and  the 
son,  less  interested  in  any  part  of  the 
proceedings  than  his  mother,  agreed 
with  her  in  pledging  themselves,  by 
all  that  was  holy,  to  fulfil  their  part 
of  the  engagement^  and  prevail  on 
the  Khan,  should  he  recover,  to  do 
the  like.  Gregoor,  on  his  side,  con- 
ceiving, that  in  case  of  success,  he 
woula  have  the  means  of  forcing 
them  to  be  honest  bv  threatening  to 
retain  in  his  possession  the  fruits  of 
his  adventure,  was  contented  with 
their  promises*  Where  all  parties 
were  willing,  no  time  waa  likely  to 
be  lost  \  ana  Gregoor,  taking  only  his 
sword  and  matchlock,  with  the  pre- 
cious relic  of  St  Gregory,  quickly 
left  the  camp. 

**  It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  a 
considerable  way,  in  a  direction 
straight  towards  the  mountain,  that 
the  young  man's  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
citement had  cooled  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  his  bestowing  any  considera- 
tion on  the  enterprise  in  which  he 
had  so  rashly  embarked,— and  al- 
though he  certainly  did  not  repent 
of  the  step,  he  could  not  entirely 
suppress  certain  internal  misgivings 
as  to  his  ultimate  success,  wnen  he 
reflected  on  his  total  ignorance  of  the 
means  by  which  his  object  was  to  be 
attained.  That  the  mountain  was  in 
truth  the  haunt  of  mysterious  beings, 
differing  widely  In  their  nature  from 
man,  he  had  from  his  youth  been  ac- 
customed to  believe,  not  only  upon 
the  authority  of  his  brethren,  but  of 
the  Mussulman  peasantry  and  tribes 
that  dwell  ai'ound  the  mountain,  or 
range  its  lower  regions;  who,  in  their 
turns,  had  received  the  same  account 
from  their  forefathers.  And,  agas, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  for 
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Solymaun,  ibn  Daood,  the  wise  and 
the  powerful,  who  could  command 
the  gins  and  deeves  to  do  his  bid- 
ding, when  he  prevailed  against  cer- 
tain powers  oi  darkness,  made  the 
bottomless  Gulf  of  Ararat  their  pri- 
son,— ^and  there  they  roar  and  rave 
within  it,  unable  to  overpass  the 
mysterious  boundary  tracea  out  by 
his  powerful  wand — ^and  woe  to  the 
child  of  clay  who  heedlessly  may 
trespass  beyond  this  fatal  barrier! 
All  this  had  Gregoor  been  informed 
of,  and  believed.  But  although  he 
had  more  than  once  traversed  the 
habitable  regions  of  the  mountain,  it 
never  had  been  in  his  power,  and 
still  less  in*  his  inclination,  to  search 
into  the  truth  of  the  fearful  tale  which 
now  came  over  his  mind  with  op- 
pressive force.  His  utter  ignorance 
of  every  thing  connected  with  the 
object  of  his  expedition,  became 
more  palpable  as  he  approached  this 
awful  point,  and  the  horrors  he  an- 
ticipated, assumed  a  more  formid- 
able shape. 

"  Th  us  ruminating,  but  resolved — 
perplexed,  and  awesti'uck,  perhaps, 
but  perfectly  undismayed — did  Gre- 
goor proceed  until  the  shades  of 
evening  began  to  descend,  for  it  was 
Ikte  before  ne  left  the  camp,  and  he 
felt  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  some 
spot  in  which  to  pass  the  night ;  for 
wandering  in  the  dark  could  have 
done  no  good;  and,  you  know,  agas, 
it  would  have  been  utter  madness  to 
have  encountered  the  spirits  of  dark- 
ness in  their  own  dens  and  at  their 
own  chosen  hour.    But  he  was  far 

§ast  the  last  village,  and  having^ with 
iflliculty  forced  his  way  through  the 
low  wooded  and  marshy  ground 
which  in  many  places  skirts  the 
mountain,  he  had  already  ascended 
one  of  the  shoulders  which  rise  gra- 
dually from  the  plain — so  that  to 
turn  back  was  entirely  out  of  the 
question ; — on  the  other  hand,  to  pro- 
ceed, or  to  spend  the  night  upon  the 
bleak  and  barren  hill  side,  was  nei- 
ther likely  to  forward  his  object,  nor 
to  fit  him  for  the  next  day*s  arduous 
work. 

"  In  this  perplexity,  it  occurred  to 
him,  tliat  among  the  Fakeers  or  San- 
tons  who  make  their  abode  in  the 
wild  and  desert  places  of  tlie  moun- 
tain, from  motives  of  piety,  there  was 
one  whose  residence  could  not  be 
very  distant  from  the  line  of  his  as- 


cent If  he  could  but  find  out  this, 
it  would  not  only  allow  him  shelter 
for  the  night,  and  security  from  all 
approach  of  evil  spirits,  but  its  in- 
haoitant,  if  at  home,  might  possibly 
assist  him  with  some  hints  as  to  the 
mode  of  attaining  his  purpose.  Re- 
yived  by  this  hope,  he  mended  his 
pace,  and  took  a  direction  towards 
the  spot  where  he  believed  the  San- 
ton's  retreat  to  be. 

"  For  more  than  a  fursang  did  he 
maintain  his  full  speed,  ascending  in 
a  direction  to  the  IcTt  of  his  first  route; 
when  he  found  himself  upon  the 
brink  of  a  very  savage-looking  and 
gloomy  chasm,  which  the  darkness 
of  night,  now  fully  set.  in,  rendered 
ten  times  more  dismal.  Descending 
by  a  precipitous  and  dangerous  way, 
and  scarcely  able  to  see  where  he 

E laced  his  feet,  tlie  young  Armenian 
eld  on  along  the  bottom,  clamber- 
ing over  huge  fragments,  sometimes 
stepping  into  great  holes,  and  scarce- 
ly avoiding  chasms  where  he  heard 
the  roar  of  an  unseen  torrent.  At 
length,  when,  wearied  and  harassed, 
he  thought  of  laying  himself  down 
under  the  first  overhanging  rock  for 
the  night,  and  was  lookmg  about  for 
a  place  fitted  for  the  purpose,  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  treading 
upon  a  level  terrace,  extending,  so 
far  as  the  darkness  permitted  him  to 
see,  for  several  yards  under  a  cliff, 
the  height  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
obscurity ;  but  blacker  than  the  night 
itself,  he  could  distinguisli  in  Uiis 
very  cliff  a  yawning  chasm,  which 
formed,  as  it  were,  an  arch  in  the 
wall  of  rock. 

"  Drawing  his  sword,  to  be  prepa- 
red against  tne  worst,  the  young  man 
entered,  cautiously  groping  his  way 
with  the  weapon,  and  thus  he  advan- 
ced upon  a  slight  descent  for  several 
paces,  in  utter  and  almost  palpable 
darkness;  when  his  eyes,  growing 
more  accustomed  to  their  situation^ 
hecame  aware  of  a  slight  glimmer  of 
light.  For  a  moment  he  doubted 
wnether  this  might  not  be  the  glare 
of  a  wild  beast's  eye ;  but  another 
glance  reassured  him,  for,  sparkle 
after  sparkle  appearing  for  a  moment 
and  then  becoming  extinct,  he  felt 
convinced  that  it  could  only  proceed 
from  the  embers  of  a  fire,  and  with 
renewed  energ}^  but  still  with  cau- 
tion, he  made  his  way  towards  it.  . 
**  It  was  iu  trutli  the  embers  of  a 
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fireyformed  of  dried  weeds  and  wood, 
the  remains  of  which,  raked  together, 
and  excited  by  the  younf  man's 
breath,  were  soon  rekindled  into  a 
blaze,  displaying  the  whole  cavern 
mto  which  accident  had  so  strangely 
conducted  him.     It  was  a  cavity 
formed  by  nature  in  the  solid  rock; 
its  daik  roof  rose  above  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fire>light,  but  the  extent 
otherwise  did  not  appear  great.    In 
one  comer  lay  a  mat,  spread  over 
some  grass  and  dried  leaves,  near  to 
which  was  placed  a  broken  earthen 
vessel  containing  water.     In  a  re- 
moter comer,  agas,  the  light  glim- 
mered upon  that  symbol  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Armenians  and  other 
foDowers  of  Huzrut  Issau.*    These, 
and  a  few  more  trifling  articles,  form- 
ed the  whole  contents  of  the  cavern ; 
and  they  convinced  Gregoor,  that,  in 
aU  probability,  he  had  reached  by  ac- 
cident the  very  place  of  rest  he  wish- 
ed for.  But  its  owuer  was  apparent- 
ly absent,  for  no  human  being  was  to 
be  Been. 

"  This  was  a  disappointment ;  but 
to  hare  obtained  shelter  and  Are,  with 
the  protection  of  a  holy  roof,  was  no 
triflmg  blessing.  So  Gregoor,  ha- 
ving eaten  sparingly  of  a  cake  of 
bread,  the  only  provision  he  had 
taken  along  with  him,  and  drinking 
:  from  the  broken  pot  of  water,  once 
more  scraped  together  the  embers  of 
his  fire,  and  placing  his  arms  in  rea- 
ifiness  in  case  of  attack,  he  lay  down 
upon  the  bed  of  leaves  and  grass,  and 
soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

'*lt  is  not  wonderful,  agas,  that  the 
same  matters  which  occupied  tlie 
waking  thoughts  of  Gregoor  should 
visit  his  dreams — ^nor  need  I  remind 
you  how  often  it  pleases  the  Om- 
nipotent to  send  forth  the  angels 
of^his  presence,  and  shadow  out 
through  them  to  his  creatures,  in  the 
hours  of  sleep,  the  images  of  those 
coming  events  which  concern  their 
misery  or  their  welfare.  The  young 
man,  as  he  afterwards  declared, 
dreamed  that  be  was  toiling  up  the 
mountain,  until  at  length  he  reached 
the  brink  of  a  fearful  abyss,  where 
he  stopped  in  horror ;  for  deformed 
sh&>es  were  sporting  in  its  darkness, 
and  hovering  m  the  thick  air.  The 
moment  they  perceived  him,  forwai'd 


they  flew  towards  him,  with  hideous 
din  and  frightful  gestures,  as  if  they 
sought  to  destroy liim  with  their  ter- 
rible talons.     How  long  ^ese  vi- 
sions continued  he  knew  not,  but  his 
agony  was  extreme ;  and  just  when 
the  demons  appeared  to  have  caught 
him  in  their  gripe,  a  sudden  light 
burst  fortli,  dispelling  the  darkness, 
and  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  clad  in 
a  robe  of  ancient  form,  with  a  strong- 
ly marked  countenance,  and  a  huge 
flowing  beard  of  grizzled  hue — just 
such  as  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
the  likeness  of  his  patron  saint  re- 
presented at  Etchmeadzin — appear- 
ed therein,  stretching  forth  his  hand, 
as  if  to  drive  the  fiends  from  their 
prey.    In  a  moment  they  all  vanish- 
ed, and  another  form,  of  more  plea- 
sin<^  character,  appeared  in  company 
with  the  saint — it  was  his  Annah 
herself,  whom  the  holy  man  led  to- 
wards him,  and  he  rushed  forward 
to  embrace  her.  The  exertion  awoke 
him — he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  by  the 

frey  light  of  dawn  which  fell  upon 
im  through  the  entrance,  saw  bend- 
ing over  him  an  old  man,  whose  only 
clothing  was  a  sheepskin  tunic,  which, 
girt  round  his  waist,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knee,  covered  the  middle 
of  his  person,  while  a  portion  of  the 
same  material  thrown  over  his  back 
and  shoulders,  still  left  the  greater 

eart  of  his  breast  and  arms  exposed* 
Lis  hair  and  beard  were  matted  to- 
gether, covering  most  of  his  face, 
from  which  a  pair  of  keen  grey  eyes 
looked  piercingly  forth,  and  such 
parts  of  his  body  as  were  visible  were 
thickly  covered  with  grey  curling  hair. 
"  *  Hob  I  up,  my  son  I*  said  the  old 
man,  addressing  Gregoor,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  or  evin-^ 
cing  the  smallest  sign  of  surprise 
at  finding  him  in  the  cell — *  Up  !— 
the  morning  is  grey — thy  journey  is 
long,  and  thy  need  is  urgent — up  and 
be  doing!' — *  Father,'  replied  the 
youth,  after  staring  around  him  for  a 
minute  with  abe  wUdered  air,  andrub- 
bing  his  eyes  to  try  if  he  were  really 
awake,  *  father,  you  speak  as  if  you 
knewmeandmyerrana.  It  is  strange; 
yet,  if  it  be  so,  you  cannot  fail  of  know- 
ing my  difficulties.  Instruct  me,  if 
you  can,  how  to  conquer  them — 
teach  me  how  to  proceed — how  to 
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act— and  may  the  Almigiity  reward 
you  for  it!*— *My  son/  rettrrned 
the  old  man^  *  thou  hast  a  good  cause 
—thy  object  is  virtuous — and  the 
m^t  of  the  Most  High  will  not  fall 
to  strengthen  the  chosen  instrument 
of  his  beneficent  designs.  Thou 
couldst  not  err  while  thus  upheld — 
flee  only  that  thy  soul  fail  no^  nor  let 
thy  heart  wax  cold  in  tlie  work,  and 
blessings  shall  follow  thee  here  and 
hereafter.' 

**  *  Father/  replied  the  youth,  *  be- 
hold me  ready — shew  me  but  the 
work,  and  the  means  of  performing 
It — ^but  as  yet  I  wander  in  the  dark, 
unknowing  whither  to  direct  my 
steps.' — *  Forward,  my  son,  forward ! 
Behold  the  mountain  summit  and  the 
eternal  snows  of  Ararat,  where,  thou- 
sands of  years  ago,  tlie  ark  of  Noah 
rested,  and  tlie  world  began  afresh 
—seek  only  to  reach  that  summit, 
and  fear  not  but  thy  duty  shall  be 
taught  thee.  *  Forward,  then,  boldly. 
But  see — first  taste  of  this  wioe  and 
tills  bread — tliey  will  strengthen  thee 
against  the  hour  of  ti'ial ;  and  take 
this  chaplet  of  dark  beads,  formed  of 
a  stone  from  the  fii*st  altar  which  the 
holy  Noali  raised  to  the  Almighty, 
when,  uncertain  like  thee  on  which 
aide  to  bend  his  course,  he  descend- 
ed with  Ills  family  from  the  mountain. 
These  beads  are  endowed  with  pe- 
culiar virtues.  Proceed  thou  steadi- 
ly and  boldly ;  and  when  thy  mind 
becomes  darkened,  and  thou  art 
doubtful  which  track  to  pursue,  take 
one  of  these  beads,  drop  it  thus  upon 
the  earth,  and  follow  the  direction  it 
Will  indicate.  But  leave  behind  thee 
these  arms  of  human  fabric,  unsuited 
to  the  conflicts  thou  wilt  have  to 
maintain.  Trust  thou  alone  in  the 
strength  of  the  Most  High,  whose  ser- 
vant thou  art;  and  throw  aside  what 
may  encumber,  but  cannot  aid  thee.' 

"  Having  uttered  these  words,  the 
old  man  aront  from  the  chaplet  a 
single  bead ;  oounding  up  from  the 
hard  rock  in  front  of  the  cavern,  it 
sprung  forward  in  a  direction  ascend- 
ing the  ravine.    *  May  God  protect 
thee,  youth  ]*  said  the  recluse,  with 
Boleninity,  and  Gregoor,  following  tfie 
appointed   way,  plunged    onwards 
among  the  rocky  fragments,  unt"'  ' 
dint  of  powerful  exertion,  he  t 
ed  up  the  intricacies  of  the  ra 
its  liead,  and  emerged  high  u] 
the  mountAiu  side. 
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"  Onward  and  <mward  dld\A  tlnu 
toil  for  many  hours^  often  pantiag 
and  datigued  willi  the  steep  ascent^ 
and  the  rough  ground  over  which  he 
had  to  pass,  but  never  losiag  coutiM 
nor  fainting  in  heart;  until,  after tte 
sun  had  long  declin<^  from  the  me> 
ridian,  as  he  reached  aa  elevated 
shoulder  of  the  mountain,  he  caught 
a  view  of  the  summit  and  its  deep 
eternal  8nows,hanging  still  far  above 
him,  like  cl  miglity  mass  of  cloads  ia 
the  blue  air,  but  greatly  nearer  than 
ever  he  expected  to  attain  to  them. 
Encouraged  by  his  progress,  and  an- 
xious to  make  Che  best  of  the  re- 
maining hours  of  daylight,  he  had 
recourse  to  his  chaplet,  and  the  bead, 
after  bounding  upwards  as  formerly, 
flew  like  a  stone  thrown  by  the  hand, 
in  a  direction  slanting  upwards  to 
his  left,  and  pointing  to  tne  easteta 
face  of  the  summit.  Gregoor  follow* 
ed  gai  1  y ,  and  after  another  hour's  bard 
walking,  he  discovered  that  he  was 
approaching  the  brink  of  a  wide  and 
profound  cavity ;  for  the  bosom  of 
the  summit,  to  which  he  had  by  that 
time  more  closely  approached,  ap- 
peared to  recede  in  a  semi-circular 
form,  exhibiting  a  lofty,  precipitous 
face,  the  upper  part  of  which  rose 
in  terrific  clifis  of  broken  ice  aod 
snow,  while  the  lower  descended,  in 
a  wall  of  black  and  nigged  rock,  aheer 
into  the  dark  gulf  below. 

**  His  heart  beat  thick,  as  he  saw 
himself  approaching  this  scene  of  an- 
ticipated norrors ;  and  seeing  that 
his  j^rogress  must  soon  be  stopped, 
or  his  course  changed,  he  had  once 
more  recourse  to  nia  chaplet   Th« 
bead,  after  its  customary  bound,  as 
if  to  gain  free  and  uninterrupted 
scope,  rolled  onwards  still — ^and  on- 
wards was  Gregoor  forced  to  follow, 
wondering  where  this  extraordinary 
course  would  terminate,  until,  after 
traversing  a  tract  of  broken  pround 
with  a  facility  which  was  incompre- 
hensible to  himself,  (for  he  felt  as  it 
were  upborne  and  hurried  onward  by 
some  unseen  power,)  he  found  him- 
self suddenly  standing  upon  an  ele- 
vated point  of  rock,  and  overlooking 
a  scene  which  froze  his  blood  with 
horror. 

<(pproached  the  highest 

lountain,  in  a  manner 

'le  as  tlie  almost  pre* 

ity  of  his  latter  pro- 

ivolved,  as  it  seemed, 
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h  the  beart  of  to  etefnal  snows. 
AroiiodbimrosepreciplcMand  peaks 
of  coM  bine  ice»  surmonnted  by  the 
more  recent  snow,  which  adds  yearly 
to  the  ID888»  more  than  is  abstracted 
from  it  by  the  action  of  summer  suns 
md  thaws,   In  front,  rOse  in  a]l  its 
esnce  majesty  the  great  snowy  cone 
whicn  strikes  the  eye  from  below,  a 
miDgled  (utgresation  of  rock  and  ice, 
tbe  Mse  of  whrch  was  lost  a  thousand 
gez*  below,  in  the  gulf  that  opened 
it  fti  rery  fieet, — a  fearful  gulf,  the 
depA  of  which  mocked  the  straininff 
eye.    Masses  of  rock  and  ice,  wim 
ail  their  superincumbent  snow,  were 
erery  moment  detached  from  the 
6^  of  tiie  clifis ;  and,  thundering 
dovm  with  a  crashing  and  hollow 
found,  mingled  their  din  with  the 
distant  roar  of  unseen  torrents.  *  Here 
then,  at  least,'  thought  the  astounded 
youth, 'must  this  enterprise  termi- 
oate  in  some  way  or  other — here,  if 
at  all,  unless  I  liaye  been  altogether 
mocked  by  evil  spirits,  must   my 
comae  of  duty  be  revealed  to  me-— 
and,  oh  God !  thou  wilt  not  desert 
an  honest  youth  and  a  true  Chris- 
tian, who  has  gone  forth  among  these 
perils  in  firm  reliance  on  thy  aid  I' 

*  Thus,a^,  prayed  the  Armenian 
youth;  ana  from  these  words  he  re- 
ceiFed,  as  he  affirmed,  a  support  and 
a  courage  which  astonished  even 
himself.  It  soon  became  all  requi- 
red, for  on  appealing  for  the  last  time 
to  his  chapfety  to  his  astonishment 
no  less  than  his  horror,  the  dark  bead 
elided  forward  for  a  few  ^ards,  alonff 
tte  f  ery  verge  of  the  giddy>  preci- 
pice and  then  leaping  downwards, 
he  saw  it  bound  from  one  slight  ine- 
quality of  rock  to  another,  slanting 
along  the  blackest  and  deepest  sid^ 
of  the  abyss,  until  at  a  yawning  riH; 
in  the  rock  it  disappeared,  and  was 
seen  no  more. 

•*0h,  God!  deliver  me  in  this  pe- 
ril and  perplexity,'  exclaimed  the 
young  man  aloud,  as  he  gazed  with 
shudder  of  dismay  at  the  indicated 
ick.  But  it  "was  the  weakness  of 
e  flesh,  not  of  the  spirit;  for  his 
solution  did  not  falter;  and  nei- 
er  seeine  nor  hearing  any  farther 
ken,  hcDoldly,  but  cautiously,  ad- 
essed  himself  to  examine  his  ap- 
Qing  path« 


**  On  reaching  the  point  at  which 
the  bead  had  descended,  he  remark** 
ed,  what  had  not  been  perceptible 
before,  a  slight  irregularity  upon  the 
face  of  the  rock,  like  a  ledge,  which« 
had  the  plaee  been  one  to  yield  pas- 
turage, would  scarcely  have  afibraed 
to  the  most  adventurous  goats  a  way 
to  reach  such  stray  herbs  as  might 
have  sprung  upon  the  face  of  %6 
cliff;  but  neither  goat  nor  herb  vras 
ever  seen  there ;  not  even  moss,  nor 
the  green  coating  of  dampness,  ever 
grew  upon  that  black  rock — ^no  \U 
ving  thing  existed  there. 

**  Casting  off  his  sandals,  in  order  to 
cling  more  firmly  with  his  feet,  Gre- 

§oor  flung  himself  over  the  edge  of 
le  cliff,  and  commenced  his  fearful 
course,  suspended  upon  the  narrow 
ledffe,  above  an  abyss  he  dared  not 
look  at  So  narrow,  indeed,  was  this 
ledge,  and  so  perpendicular  the  rocky 
face  along  which  it  led,  that  even  the 
thickness  of  his  slender  body  pro- 
jecting from  it  almost  destroyed  his 
bfdance,  and  the  irregularities  'by 
which  he  held  were  so  slight  and 
far  between,  that  they  scarcely  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  dragging 
himself  forward;  and  sometimes  a 
juttinfi^  angle  would  occur,  the  dan- 
ger of  doubling  round  which,  while 
Ignorant  of  the  footing  beyond,  was 
extreme. 

'    *'  Thus,  sticking  like  an  insect  to 
the  rocky  wall  along  which  he  slow* 
ly  crawled,  Gregoor  had  proceeded 
several  vards,  intent  only  upon  pre- 
serving his  precarious  hold,  when  a 
new  and  fearful  horror  assailed  him. 
The  gulf,  before  so  silent  and  drear 
ty,  resounded  now  at  once  with  cries 
and  ffroans,  and  dismal  bowlings ; 
and  the  involuntary  sidelong  glance 
of  his  eye  fell  upon  forms  dim  and 
indistinct,  but  of  appalling  character^ 
which  flitted  through  the  murky  at- 
mosphere,  and  fluttered    upwards 
with  fierce  and  uncouth  gestures. 
Muttering  an  earnest  prayer,  with  a 
powerful  effort  he  withdrew  his  eyes, 
but  turning  them  upwards  in  hopes 
of  relief,  he  saw  the  snow  and  ice- 
cracks  above  him  tenanted  with  vi- 
sionary shapes  more  ghastly  yet  than 
those  below.    Oh,  agas !  how  shall 
I  describe — ^how  can  you  conceive— 
those  terrible  ghosts  of  the  snow  I 
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Stark  and  Btiff,  like  Btretched  and 
swathed  corses,  were  they — and  yet 
they  had  a  movement,  a  wandering 
flitting  motion,  which  the  eye  coula 
not  catch,  nor  the  mind  comprehend. 
'^o  human  tongue  could  name  their 
forms;— ^im  and  colourless,  they 
seemed  void  of  substance; — the  very 
glare  of  their  glassy  eyes  cast  a  dead- 
ly chill,  which  seemed  to  freeze  the 
marrow  in  the  young  man's  bones. 

"  The  dream  of  the  preceding  niglit 
rushed  forcibly  into  the  mind  of  Gre- 
goor,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  scene 
around  him ;  but  the  remembrance 
rather  recalled  his  sinking  courage 
than  added  to  his  alarm,  for  he  doubt- 
ed not  that  the  visionary  aid  he  liad 
then  experienced,  would  not  desert 
him  now  in  the  reality  of  his  danger. 
Casting  forwai'd  his  eyes,  therefore, 
he  saw  at  no  great  distance  the  chasm 
where  the  last  bead  had  disappear- 
ed. '  May  God  grant  that  the  aaven- 
ture  shall  term  mate  there,  and  hap- 
pily for  his  seFvant !'  ejaculated  the 
youth,  and  on  he  went. 
,    "  Scarcely  had  he  reached  its  near- 
est verge  when  a  mass  of  ice  and 
snow  appeared  above  him  towering 
to  the  very  clouds,  and  hon-idly  te- 
nanted by  the  ice  ghouls,  while  a 
glance  downwards  betrayed  to  him 
a  deeper  and  blacker  ^ulf,  with  the 
dim  glimmer  of  a  roaring  torrent  at 
an  immeasurable  distance  beneath. 
A  sudden  pang  of  horror  seized  his 
heart — his  limbs  trembled,  and  his 
hold  almost  relaxed;  for  now  the 
rock  and  ice  rose  high  on  all  sides, 
cutting  off  retreat ;  and  there  hung 
the  unhappy  youth  above  a  fathom- 
less abyss,  into  which  it  seemed  that, 
sooner  or  later,  he  must  drop.    His 
courage,  which  till  now  had  been  un- 
shaken, at  that  moment  almost  failed 
him,  when  his  eye  was  attracted  to  a 
quivering  rapid  motion  in  a  part  of 
the  ice  above,  but  almost  within  his 
reach.    A  second  and  more  attentive 
glance  shewed  him  a  creature  like  a 
serpent,  of  the  same  pale  hue  and 
transparent  substance  as  the  spirits 
of  the  ice,  which  was  playing  in  and 
out  of  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
snow.    'Thanks  be  toGod!' exclaim- 
ed the  young  man,  aloud ;  '  behold 
it — ^it  is  mine!'   and  forgetting  his 
precarious  situation,  he  darted  des- 
perately forward  to  seize  it   A  fear- 
ful cry  arose  from  below — his  foot- 
ing failed  him,  and  at  the  same  mo- 


ment the  enormous  toass  of  ice  and 
snow  which  rose  above  him,  bent  for- 
wards for  an  instant,  then  crashing 
downwards,  bore  with  it  the  shriek- 
ing youth  into  the  awful  gulf  below ! 
His  head  reeled,  but  ere  his  senses 
quite  fled,  a  mild  benignant  voice 
whispered, in  tones  which  were  heard 
in  spite  of  the  hideous  din, — ^  Well 
done,  brave  and  virtuous  youth !  thou 
hast  fought  the  good  fight,  and  thou- 
sands will  bless  thy  name.' 

"  How  long  Gregoor  remained  in- 
sensible, or  what  may  have  occurred 
to  him  during  his  swoon,  he  never 
could  tell.  But,  strange  to  say, 
agas,  when  he  recoverea  his  senses, 
it  was  neither  upon  the  summit 
nor  among  the  eternal  snows  of 
Agri-Dauofh,  nor  in  the  fearful  gulf 
below  it,  but  just  in  the  very  cavern 
from  whence  he  had  set  forth  that 
morning  —  upon  the  same  be4  of 
leaves  on  which  he  had  cast  himself 
the  preceding  night ;  and  over  him 
was  standing  the  recluse  himself,  in 
the  identical  sheepskin  tunic  which 
he  had  worn  !n  the  morning  of  this 
eventful  day ! 

*'  The  youth  gazed  long  upon  the 
hermit,  rubbed  his  eyes,  snook  him- 
self heartily,  lay  still,  and  reflecting 
for  some  moments,  shuddered  at  the 
recollections  which  dawned  upon 
him,  and  then  turning  again  to  the 
recluse,  who  stood  patiently  bending 
over  him,  stared  with  a  bewildered 
air,  and  exclaimed, — *  In  the  name 
of  God  and  St  Gregory !  what  has 
happened — and  where  am  1  ?' — *  In 
safe  quarters,  my  son,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  who  has  dealt  with  tbee  in 
great  mercy,*  replied  the  recluse, 
with  solemnity.    '  And  how  came  I 

here  ?     Surely  —  surely '*     and 

again  he  shuddered. — *  My  son,'  said 
tiie  recluse,  'thou  art  here  by  the 
will  of  God — let  that  content  thee ; 
be  thankful  for  thy  safety,  and  seek 
no  farther.  It  is  time  thou  wert  on 
thy  journey — up,  and  be  going.' — 
*  And  whitlier  must  I  go,  father  ?— 
How  can  I  return  ? — All !  I  thought 
— I  belic^vcd,  that  all  was  well — that 
I  had  done  my  duty — that  voice  de- 
clared so.'  —  *  And  that  voice  was 
right,  my  son — ^mistrust  it  not — re- 
turn wlience  thou  camest,  without 
delay  or  doubt.  Boldly  present  thy- 
self, and  claim  the  promised  reward. 
Fear  not  that  it  will  be  denied  thee ; 
but,  in  thy  own  prosperity,  fc^et 
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not  the  misery  of  others — extend  to 
Uiose  who  need  it  the  mercy  thou  thy- 
self hast  tasted.    Remember  thy  fu- 
flicted  countrymen  when  thy  voice 
has  power,  and  fail  not  to  let  it  rise 
in  their  behalf.   And  now,  delay  not 
farther— rise,  and  begone.'  The  won- 
dering and  stUl  bewildered  youth  he- 
sitated no  longer;  hastily  partaking 
of  the  food  which  the  recluse  placed 
before  him,  he  received  back  his 
arms,  which,  with' his  sandals,  were 
laid  by  his  bedside,  and  quitting  the 
carem,  clambered  up  the  side  of  the 
rocky  ravine,  and  was  soon  on  his 
xnj  to  the  camp  of  Doozd  Maho- 
med. 

"  And  what,  agas,  think  you,  had 
been  gomg  on  there  since  the  time  of 
the  youn^  man's   departure?    The 
Khan's  distemper  haid  risen  to  its 
hei^t  just  about  that  time.    He  ra- 
red  frantically — abused  every  one 
around  him — ^roared  incessantly  for 
water !  water ! — and  for  cold !  cold ! 
^and  besought  his  attendants  to  cut 
open  his  breast,  and  take  out  his 
heart,  which  had  become,  he  said,  a 
bnrnmg  coal.    The  physicians  or- 
dered a  last  application  of  ice,  gave 
their  last  dose  of  iced  vine^r  and 
water,  and  then  left  him  to  his  fate. 
This  frenzied  state  was  too  violent 
to  continue  very  long ;  it  gradually 
subsided  into  a  less  mrious,  though 
scarcely  a  more  tranquil  condition. 
Cries  and  shrieks  gave  place  to  low 
meanings,  and  his  terrible  convul- 
sions to  a  less  uncontrollable  restless- 
ness. 

**  Towards  midnight,  the  sick  man's 
nutterings  became  more  distinct.  He 
talked  as  if  he  had  been  addressing 
some  person  present,  and  In  less  dis- 
tracted phrases.  At  length  his  at- 
tmdants  could  distinguish  some  of 
his  expressions.  *  Allah  I  have  mer- 
cy!'—* Oh,  holy  Mahomed!— By 
the  holy  Koran  ! — by  the  Sacred 
Caaba!  yes !  yes !  I  promise,  I  swear ! 
Inshallah !  Insballah  I ' — and  each 
^tmlation  was  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  movement  of  head  and 
hands,  as  if  confirming  what  he  said. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  crisis  of  his 
disorder ;  for  after  it  he  grew  still  and 
traoquiJ,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
those  who  looked  every  moment  for 
his  death,  the  beat  and  fever  subsi- 


ded from  that  moment,  and  late  on 
the  ensuing  day  the  Khan  awoke 
from  a  long  sleep,  perfectly  collect- 
ed, and  free  from  all  disease,  al- 
though still  weak  and  exhausted. 

"  Many  were  the  *  Shukhur  Kho- 
dahs !'  and  '  Alhumdulillahs  !'*  that 
were  poured  out  upon  this  occasion 
by  the  attendants  and  all  the  house- 
hold— ^but  the  first  demand  made  by 
the  Khan  w£(s  for  the  Armenian  youth 
whom  he  had  ordered  into  confine- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  his  ill 
ness.  His  servants,  alarmed,  and  un- 
willing to  tell  the  truth,  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence.  It  was  the 
Khanum  alone  who  dared  to  inform 
him  that  the  youth  was  no  longer  in 
camp.  *  Not  in  camp !'  echoed  the 
Khan ;  *  and  what,  then,  has  become 
of  him  ?  By  your  own  soul,  Khanum, 
and  by  the  holy  Caaba!  tell  me  where 
he  is !' 

'*  The  attendants,  still  imagining 
that  the  Khan's  only  reason  for  the 
enquiry  was  to  order  his  immediate 
execution,  and  fearful  of  incurring 
blame  for  his  unauthorized  dismissal 
from  the  camp,  could  get  no  farther 
than  to  mutter  some  unintelligible 
excuses.  Even  the  Khanum  was 
alarmed  at  the  emotion  of  her  Lord, 
who  still  continued  conjuring  them 
in  God's  name  to  tell  him  the  truth. 
At  last,  dreading  the  consequences  of 
his  impatience  even  more  than  his 
anticipated  wrath — *  By  the  Khan's 
own  head,  then,'  said  she,  '  the 
youth  is  gone  to  Agri-Daugh  for  an 
ice-worm  to  cure  your  fever,  my 
Lord !' 

"  *  I  know  that,'  said  the  Khan  im« 
patiently — *  I  know  it  as  well  as  you 
— ^but  where  is  he  now  ?  for  he  has 
returned  from  Agri-Daugh.' — *  Re- 
turned?— ^who? — Gregoor  the  Arme- 
nian ?  no.  Khan— not  a  bit  of  him— 
nor  ever  will  doubtless — ^who  ever 
returas  from  the  top  of  Agri-Daugh  ? 
'—and  who  cares  about  a  scurvy^ 
Armenian,  since  your  Lordship  has 
got  rid  of  your  fever  ?  Let  the  poor 
wretch    go  about  his   business.' — 

•  Who  "cares  ?'  echoed  the  Khan.— 

*  By  the  head  of  my  father,  there  is 
cause  to  care  ! — for  it  is  just  this — 
his  life  and  mine — if  he  goes,  so  do 
I;  we  are  bound  up  together  in  a 
strange  fashion — so  where  is  the  lad  ? 
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Ye  surely  have  not  slain  him?'  added 
he,  suddenly  fixing  his  frowning  eye 
upon  them,  *  God  forbid ! — no,  by 
the  head  of  the  Prophet ! — ^no,  by  the 
Khan's  salt !'  burst  forth  the  whole 
attendants  in  reply,  greatly  relieved 
as  to  the  object  or  tneir  Lord's  ur- 
gency, and  now,  on  their  own  ac- 
counts, wishing  for  the  youth's  re- 
turn. *  Then  let  every  one  of  my 
people  set  off  this  moment  in  search 
of  him,'  said  the  Khan;  *  nor  let 
them  return  till  they  bring  him.'— 
And  accordingly  the  tent  was  soon 
cleared,  and  every  one  sallied  forth 
to  hunt  for  poor  Gregoor. 

"  By  this  time  the  physicians,  hear* 
ing  of  the  great  man's  unexpected 
recovery,  had  all  come  back  to  offer 
their  congratulations  on  this  fortu- 
nate event,  hinting  at  the  same  time 
at  their  own  great  merit,  and  the 
handsome  reward  they  expected  for 
it  *"  May  your  fathers  all  be  well 
roasted,  ye  cousins  of  an  ass  I'  cried 
the  Khan,  whose  strength  and  ener- 

fy  appeared  hourly  to  revive.  *  This 
I  no  dish  of  your  cooking — I'll  eat 
all  you  have  in  this  matter  any  day 
of  the  Ramazaun,  and  never  break 
my  fast.  Away  with  your  long  beards, 
big  bellies,  and  empty  heads  I — your 
long  yellow  faces  make  me  sick-* 

padc— go  I^ Hearken,'  continued 

be  to  a  &w  of  his  favourites,  when  the 
apartment  had  been  cleared  of  intru- 
ders— *  I  will  tell  you  how  it  all  came 
about  Those  wise  heads  thought  that 
all  was  over  with  me—and  bad  enough 
truly  matters  were.  I  heard  what  they 
said  about  the  ice-worm,  while  they 
believed  me  to  be  insensible,  although 
well  did  I  know  that  mortal  hands 
would  never  bring  it  from  the  old 
Daugh,  yonder.  Soon  after,  my  head 
begun  to  spin  round  and  simmer 
like  a  boiling  pot — and  wild  fancies 

gassed  through  my  seething  brain, 
ometimes  I  was  among  ice  and 
snow,  sometimes  in  flames  and  fire. 
Then  again  I  was  upon  my  old  war- 
horse,  careerinff  forward  at  a  fearful 
rate,  along  witn  a  whole  troop  of 
fiendish-looking  riders,  trampling 
and  cutting  down  thousands  of  these 
miserable  Armenians,  while  our  very 
foot-tramps  set  their  villages  on  fire. 
There  was  a  terrible  hurly-burly — 
and  my  whirling  head  was  like  to 
burst  with  pain  from  the  heat  of  the 
burning  houses ;  at  last,  out  rushed 


the  old  white-bearded  Ket  Khddah 
of  the  last  Armenian  village  we  plunr 
dered,  tlirowing  himself  before  my 
horse's  feet,  and  beseeching  me  to 
spare  his  grey  hairs ;  and  there  was 
something  in  the  old  man's  look  that 
troubled  me — my  liver  melted  with- 
in me  like  water,  and  strongly  check- 
ing my  horse,  he  bounded  to  one 
side,  and  the  old  man  was  saved. 
Suddenly  his  form  altered  in  my 
sight,  he  wore  long  floating  garments, 
and  his  countenance  assumed  a  grave 
and  noble,  yet  not  unpleasing  aspect. 
'  The  Khan  has  done  well,'  said  he, 
'  the  mercy  he  has  shewn  he  shall 
find ;'  and  I  found  my  heart  soften  in 
that  moment,  and  the  pangs  that  had 
so  long  gnawed  my  vitals  experien* 
ced  a  momentary  relief.     But  the 
whole  scene  had  passed  away,  and  I 
was  lying  in  this  very  tent  with  aU 
my  attendants  sleeping  around  my 
couch ;  and  I  tried  to  awaken  them, 
but  they  would  not  hear  me,  when 
the  same  venerable  person  entered, 
accompanied  by  the  Armenian  youth 
Gregoor,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  small 
basket  of  twigs.    *  Chief,'  said  the 
former,  addressing  me,  while  every 
one  around  still  slept  profoundly,-^ 
'  behold,  thy  heart  has  been  touched ; 
•—unworthy  though  thou  art,  thou  hast 
tasted  the  mercy  of  the  Omnipotent^ 
^ho  sends  by  the  hands  of  his  ser- 
vant the  remedy  which  will  heal  thy 
bodily  ailments — take  heed  that  thy 
mind  partake  the  cure — ^beware  that 
thou  turn  not  good  to  evil — a  bless- 
ing to  a  curse.    Abandon  thy  evil 
ways  — devote  .the  life  which  has 
been  granted  thee,  to  repairing  tke 
evil  thou  hast  already  committe<l, 
rather  than  to  Increasing  it — ^pers&« 
cute  no  more  my  people  the  Arme- 
nians— set  free  the   captives  thou 
hast  taken — ^rebuild  the  villages  thou 
hast  burned,  and,  to  the  youth  ivho 
freely  risked  his  life  to  preserve 
thine,  restore  what  thou  hast  taken 
—dismiss  him  and  his  wife  ivith 
blessings   and   with   benefits —  for 
know  that  to  his  zeal  thou  owest  thy 
life. — ^Dost  thou  promise  all  this  ?' 
I  need  scarcely  say,  friends,  lha.t  I 
gave  the  promise  in  ready  aad   in 
earnest  terms. 

** '  The  old  man  then  turning  to  the 
young  man,  took  from  his  basket  a. 
wonderful  creature — ^how  shall  I  <ie-> 
scribe  it  ? — it  resembled  a  serpent  of 
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pure  ke,  its  very  look  was  chUling ; 
$nd  SB  it  moved  to  and  fro  with  a 
qvick  wayering  inotion,  I  felt  ito 
poirer  in  every  vein.    He  stooped 
orer  my  bed,  and  taking  the  crea- 
ture, which  lay  passive  in  his  grasp, 
woond  it  like  a  nllet  round  my liead. 
The  touch  was  magical—in  a  mo- 
ment all  the  burning  heat  and  rest* 
less  confusion  were  Rone^  and  gave 
place  to  a  thrill  of  delicious  calm, 
the  more  enchanting  from  my  loiU[ 
previous  sufferings.  '  Tliou  art  hea& 
ed,  and  at  peace/  said  the  aged  man, 
'  and  the  continuance  of  that  peace 
rests  widi  thyself — ^tbe  delicious  cool- 
ness which  the  touch  of  this  pure 
creature   sheds   over   a   repentant 
heart,  will  turn  to  fiercer  tortures 
than  yet  thou  bast  experienced,  if 
thy  vows  are  ever  broken — ^be  \ir^ 
taous  and  be  happy.'    With  these 
words  my  aged  physician  and  his 
companion  vanished  from  my  sigh^ 
and  a  deep  sleep  came  over  my 
senses,  imtu  I  awoke  just  nowj  re* 
stored,  as  you  all  uet^  to  healtli.  And 
now,  my  meuds,  you  wiU  compre- 
hend the  cause  of  my  solicitude  for 
the  young  man's  safety — God  grant 
that  no  evil  may  have  befallen  him !' 
**  Agas,  the  Khan's  fears  were  soon 
dissipated;    for  while  he  waa  yet 
speaking,  a  bustle  at  the  tentndoor 
announced  an  arrival,  and  the  attend- 
ants entered,  bringing  in  Gregoor, 
who  had  been  met  on  his  return  close 
to  the  caqqi  by  thoae  who  were  sent 
to  seek  him.    I  scarce  need  assure 
you,  that  the  Khan,  taught  by  his 
sufferings  and  his  dream>  nevetr  for* 


got  his  promise  to  the  old  saint  Not 
only  dia  he  restore  to  the  youth  his 
wire,  and  loaded  them  with  presents, 
but  he  set  all  his  Armenian  captives 
at  liberty,  restored  tlie  plunder  ta- 
keq,  rebuilt  the  burnt  villages,  and 
made  good  their  losses  to  the  inha- 
bitants;  in  fine,  untU  the  day  of  his 
death,  Doozd  Mahomed  Khan  be- 
came the  patron  and  protector  of  the 
very  district  and  people,  whom  be*- 
fore  thia  singular  event  he  had  bit- 
terly persecuted. 

*'  Ihua,  a£8s,  you  see  that  there 
is  truth  in  what  has  always  been  told 
of  the  terrors  of  old  Agri-I)augh,  and 
the  impossibility  of  reaching  his  sum- 
mit, when  even  the  f^ood  Gregoor 
failed,  after  encounteruig  such  terri- 
ble danffor,  Yqu  smile,  as  if  you 
had  still  doubts  9 — Ah,  well,  agas, 
you  are  not  the  first  Frai^lc  ssdiebs,* 
who  have  expressed  this  strange  in-^ 
credulity  after  Uiey  liad  heard  this 
very  story*  I  even  remember  one—* 
may  God  foi'give  him !  who  ventu- 
red to  hint  a  doubt  of  the  Armenian 
youth  having  ever  ffone  further  than 
the  cave  of  the  recluse ;  that  all  the 
rest  was  merely  a  dreain  proceeding 
from  aj^  over-excited  imagination, 
and  that  the  Khan's  recovery  from 
his  fever  was  more  attributable  to 
the  cold  applications  of  the  despised 
phyajcians,  than  to  this  wonderful 
ice-worm  —  La-illah-iji-allah !  Some 
people  can  never  be  convinced !  But 
come — we  are  late  ;  and  behold,  yon- 
der are  Hie  walls  of  the  castle  shi* 
ning  in  the  moonlights-Let  us  push 
forwai'd," 
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WE  RETURN  NO  MORE  !* 

&Y  MRS  HEUANS. 

When  t  stood  beneath  the  ttckh  men  tree. 

And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 

Wilh  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the  Spring 

Come  forth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive. 

With  all  her  reclcless  birdiB  upon  the  wing. 

I  turn'd  from  all  she  brought  to  all  she  could  not  bring. 

Childb  Harold. 

**  We  return — we  return — we  return  no  more  !*' 
—So  comes  the  song  to  the  mountain-shore, 
From  those  that  are  leaving  their  Highland  home. 
For  a  world  far  over  the  hlue  sea's  f^am  : 
**  We  return  no  more  !"  and  through  cave  and  dell 
Mournfully  w^anders  that  wild  Farewell. 

**  We  return — we  return — we  return  no  more !" 
—So  breathe  sad  voices  our  spirits  o'er. 
Murmuring  up  from  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
Where  lovely  things  with  tlieir  light  depart ; 
And  the  inborn  sound  hath  a  prophet's  tone. 
And  we  feel  that  a  joy  is  for  ever  gone. 

"  We  return — ^we  return — ^we  return  no  more  I" 
—Is  it  heard  when  the  days  of  flowers  are  o'er  ? 
When  the  passionate  soul  of  the  night-bird's  lay 
Hath  died  from  the  summer  woods  away  ? 
When  the  glory  from  sunset's  robe  hatli  pass'd, 
Or  the  leaves  are  borne  on  the  rushing  blast  ? 

No  t  it  is  not  the  rose  that  returns  no  more ; 

A  breath  of  spring  shall  its  bloom  restore ; 

And  it  is  not  the  voice  that  o'erflows  the  bowers 

With  a  stream  of  love  through  the  starry  hours ; 

Nor  is  it  the  crimson  of  sunset-hues. 

Nor  the  frail  flush' d  leaves  which  the  wild  wind  strews. 

•*  We  return— we  return — we  return  no  more  I" 

— Doth  the  bird  sing  thus  from  a  brighter  shore  ? 

Those  wings,  that  follow  the  southern  breeze. 

Float  they  not  homeward  o'er  vernal  seas  ? 

Yes  I  from  the  lands  of  the  vine  and  palm, 

They  come,  with  the  sunshine^  when  waves  grow  calm. 

"  But  WE — we  return— we  return  no  more  I" 

The  heart's  young  dreams  when  their  spring  is  o'er ; 

The  love  it  hath  pour'd  so  freely  forth, 

The  boundless  trust  in  ideal  worth ; 

The  faith  in  affection— deep,  fond,  yet  vain— 

— TAtfse  are  the  Lost  that  return  not  again  I 


*  "  Ha  til — ha  til — ha  til  mi  tulidle" — Wc  return— we  return — we  return  no 
morc,^*tbe  burden  of  the  Highland  song  of  emigration. 
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STORY  OF  ADAM  8C0TT. 


BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


On  a  fine  summer  evening,  about 
the  beginning  of  July>  on  a  year 
which  must  naye  been  about  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
or  some  jears  subsequent  to  that, 
as^dun  Scott»  farmer  of  Kildouglas, 
irai  dtdng  in  a  small  public-house 
OQ  North  Tyne,  refreshing  himself 
on  brown  bread  and  Ens^lish  beer, 
and  his  hungry  horse  teanng  up  the 
grass  about  ^e  kail-yardTdike,  he 
was  accosted  by  a  tall  ungainly  fel- 
loW|  who  entered  the  hut,  and  in  the 
broadest  Northumberland    tongue, 
enqnired  if  he  was  bound  for  Scot- 
land. ^  What  gars  ye  speer  that,  an 
it  be  your  will  r'  said  S^ott,  with  the 
characteristic  caution  of  his  country- 
men. 

''Because a  neighbour  and  I  are 
agoiog  that  way  to-nlght>"  said  the 
stranger,  *<  and  we  knaw  neything 
at  all  about  the  rwoad ;  and  mwore 
than  that,  we  carry  soomthing  rey- 
ther  ower  valuable  to  risk  £e  lo- 
sing"  of;  and  as  we  saw  your  horse 
rooging  and  reyrin^  with  the  saddle 
jm  him,  I  made  bould  to  call,  think- 
iDg  70a  might  direct  us  on  this 
cooTsed  rwoad." 

"  An*  what  will  you  gie  me  if  I 
gnide  you  safely  into  Scotland,  an* 
set  ye  since  mair  upon  a  hee  road  ?" 
said  Scott 

*  Woy,  man,  we'll  give  thee  as 
mooch  bread  as  thou  canst  eat,  and 
as  mooch  beer  as  thou  canst  drink— 
and  mwore  we  cannot  have  in  this 
moorland,"  said  the  man. 

'^  It  is  a  fair  offer,"  said  Adam 
Scott; «  but  I'll  no  pit  ye  to  that  ex- 
pense,  as  I  am  gaun  o'er  the  fells  the 
n^ht  at  ony  rate ;  sae,  if  ye'll  wait 
my  hijune,  for  my  horse  is  plaguit 
veary,  and  amaist  jaded  to  death, 
then  we  shall  ride  thegither,  and  I 
ken  the  country  weel;  but  road  ye 
will  find  nane." 

The  two  men  then  fastened  their 
hones,  and  came  in  and  joined  Scott; 
so  they  called  for  ale,  drank  one  an- 
other's healths  at  every  pull,  and 
seemed  quite  delighted  that  they 
were  to  travel  in  company.  TTie  tall 
man,  who  came  in  first,  was  loquor 
oous  and  outspoken,  though  one 
ptttof  his  story  often  did  not  tally 


with  the  other;  but  his  neighbour 
was  sullen  and  retired,  seldom  speak- 
ing, and  as  seldom  looking  one  in  the 
face.  Scott  had  at  first  a  confused 
recollection  of  having  seen  him,  but 
in  what  circumstances  he  could  not 
remember,  and  he  soon  gave  up  the 
idea  as  a  false  one. 

They  mounted  at  length,  and  there 
being  no  path  up  the  North  Tyne 
then,  nor  till  very  lately,  their  way 
lay  over  ridges  and  moors,  and 
sometimes  by  the  margin  of  the  wild 
river.  The  tall  man  had  been  very 
communicative,  and'  frankly  told 
Scott  that  they  were  going  into  Scot- 
land to  try  to  purchase  sheep  and 
cattle,  where  they  expected  to  get 
them  for  next  to  nothing,  and  that 
they  had  brought  ^old  with  them  for 
that  purpose.  This  led  on  Scott  to 
tell  him  of  his  ovfu  adventures  in 
that  line.  He  had  come  to  Stagshaw 
bank  fair,  the  only  market  then  for 
Scots  sheep  and  cattle  in  the  north 
of  England,  with  a  great  number  of 
sheep  for  sale,  but  findingno  demand, 
he  bought  up  all  the  sheep  from  his 
countrymen  for  which  he  could  get 
credit,  and  drove  on  to  the  York- 
shire markets,  where  he  hawked 
them  off  in  the  best  manner  he  could, 
and  was  now  in  fact  retuiiiing  to 
Scotland  literally  laden  with  money 
to  pay  his  obligations. 

After  this  communication,  the  tall 
man  always  rode  before  Adam  Scott, 
and  the  short  thick-set  sullen  fel- 
low behind  him,  a  position  which, 
the  moment  it  was  altered,  was  re- 
sumed, and  at  which  Scott  began  to 
be  a  little  uneasy.  It  was  still  light, 
though  wearing  late,  for  there  is  little 
night  at  that  season,  when  the  travel- 
lers came  to  a  wild  elen  called  Bell's 
Bum,  a  considerable  way  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Border.  The  tall 
man  was  still  riding  before,  and  con- 
siderably a-head,  and  as  he  was 
mounting  the  ridge  on  the  north  side 
of  Bell's  Bum,  Adam  Scott  turned 
off  all  at  once  to  the  right.  The  bin- 
dermost  man  drew  bridle  on  seeiuff 
this, and  asked  Scott,  "Where now  ?** 

"  This  way,  lads.  This  way,"  was 
the  reolv. 

The  tall  man  then  fell  a  swearing 
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that  that  could  never  be  the  road  to 
Liddisdale,  to  which  he  had  promised 
to  accompany  them. 

"  The  straight  road,  honest  man--* 
the  straight  road.  Follow  me"  said 
Scott. 

The  tall  man  th^n  rode  in  before 
him  and  said>  **  Whoy,  man,  thou*st 
either  drunk,  or  gone  stooped  with 
sleep,  for  wilt  thou  tell  me  that  the 
roaa  up  by  Blakehope  Sbiel,  and 
down  the  Burnmouth  rigg,  is  nwot 
die  rwoad  into  Liddisdale?'' 

"  Ay,  man  I — ^ay,  man  I  How  comes 
this  ?"  said  Scott  *'  Sae  it  seems  ye 
are  nae  sic  strangers  to  the  road  as 
ye  pretendit  ?  Weel,  weel,  since  ye 
ken  that  road  sae  particularly  weel, 
gang  your  gates,  an*  take  that  road. 
For  me,  Fm  gaun  by  the  Fair-Lone, 
an'  if  Willie  Jai'dine's  at  hame,  FU 
no  gang  muckle  farther  the  ni^ht.'* 

'*  The  devil  of  such  a  rwoad  thou 
shalt  go,  friend,  let  me  tell  thee 
that/'  said  the  tall  fellow,  offering  to 
lay  hold  of  Scott's  bridle.  ''  It  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  us  to 
get  safely  over  the  fell,  and  since 
we  have  put  ourselves  under  thuyne 
care,  thou  shalt  either  go  with  us,  or 
do  worse." 

'*  Dare  not  for  your  soul  to  lay 
your  hand  on  my  bridle,  sir,"  said 
Scott ;  "  for,  if  you  touch  either  my 
horse  or  myself  but  with  one  of  your 
fingers,  FU  give  you  a  mark  to  know 
you  by."  Fhe  other  swore  by  a 
terrible  oath  that  he  would  touch 
both  him  and  it  if  he  would  not  act 
reasonably,  and  seized  the  horse 
rudely  by  the  bridle,  Scott  threw 
himself  from  his  horse  in  a  moment, 
and  prepared  for  action,  for  his  horse 
was  Btift  and  unwieldy ;  and  he  durst 
not  trust  himself  on  his  back  between 
two  others,  both  horses  oi  mettle. 
He  was  armed  with  a  cudgel  alone, 
and  as  his  strength  and  courage  were 
unequalled  at  that  time,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  tall  Englishman 
would  have  come  down,  had  not  tlie 
oUier,  at  the  moment  the  bridle  was 
^ized,  rushed  forward  and  seized 
his  companion  by  the  arm — ^^  Fool ! 
madman  I"  cried  he; ''  What  do  you 
mean?  has  not  the  honest  man  a 
right  to  go  what  way  he  pleases,  and 
wliat  business  have  you  to  stop  him  ? 
Thou  wert  a  rash  idiot  all  the  days 
of  thy  life,  and  thou  wilt  die  one,  or 
be  hangit  for  thy  mad  pranks.  Let 
go  I^for  berei  1 9wear|  toou  sbalt  nei* 


ther  touch  the  honest  man  nor  his 
horse  as  long  as  I  can  hinder  thee, 
and  I  thinks  I  should  be  as  good  a 
man  as  thee.  Let  us  go  all  by  the 
Fair-Lone,  since  it  is  so,  and  mayhap 
Mr  Jardine  will  take  us  9II  in  for  the 
night." 

**  Whoy,  Bin,  thou  sayest  truQ 
after  all,"  said  the  tall  man  succumhi 
ing ;  "  Fm  a  passionate  fool ;  but  a 
man  cannot  help  his  temper.  I  beg 
Mr  Scwott's  pardon,  for  I  was  in  the 
wrong.  Come,  then,  lei  us  go  by 
the  Fair-Lone  with  one  consent," 

Scott  was  now  grieved  and  ashamed 
of  his  jealousy  and  dread  of  the  men  s 
motives,  and  that  moment  if  they 
had  again  desired  him  to  nave  ao 
companied  them  over  the  fell,  he 
would  have  done  It ;  but  away  they 
all  rode  on  the  road  towards  the 
Fair-Lone,  the  tall  man  before  as 
usual,  Adam  Scott  in  the  middle,  and 
the  gruff  but  friendly  fellow  benindf 

The^  had  not  rode  above  fiv«  mi- 
nutes m  this  way,  Scott  bein^  quite 
reassured  of  the  integrity'  of  his  com* 

{>anions,  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and 
etting  them  ride  and  approach  him 
as  they  listed,  when  the  nindermDSl 
man  struck  him  over  the  crowu  with 
a  loaded  whip  sucli  a  tremeu^ous 
blow  as  would  have  felled  an  ox,  ye^ 
as  circumstances  happened  to  be,  it 
had  not  much  effect  on  the  buUe^ 
head  of  Adam  Scott.  When  tbe  man 
made  tlie  blow,  his  horse    started 
and  wheeled,  and  Seott,  with  a  reap^ 
diness  scarcely  natural  to  our  cottBr 
try  men,  the  moment  that  he  received 
the  blow,  knocked  down  the  fore* 
most  rider,  who  fell  from  his  horae 
like  lead.    The  short  atout  man  haii 
by  this  time  brought  round  his  h^H^a^ 
and  Adam  Scott  and  he  struck  each 
other  at  the  same  moment     At  tlua 
stroke   he  cut  Adam's  cheek   and 
temple  verv  sore ;  and  Adam  in  re» 
turn  brought  down  his  horae,  whidli 
fell  to  the  earth  with  a  groan*     A 
desperate  combat  now  ensued,  tha 
Englishman  with  his  lon^    loaded 
wh]p,  and  the  Scott  wiUi  nis  thoni 
staff.    At  the  second  or  thkd  aJtroke, 
Adam  Scott  knocked  ^S  h\^  antago- 
nist's wig,  and  tlien  at  once  knew 
him  for  a  highwayman,  or  commoii 
robber  and  murderer,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  his  trials  both  at  Carlisle  and 
Jeddart.  This  incident  opened  Scott's 
eyes  to  the  sort  of  company  he  haid 
fallen  into,  and  despiamgtkQ  r^sueN 
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eoffwdica  irlio  durst  not  attack  him 
before,  two  to  ooo,  but  thougbt  to 
fflurdar  him  at  one  blow  behind  his 
bick,  be  laid  on  without  mercf » and 
inslKmtaininute  and  a  half  left  him 
for  dead,  Bj  thia  time  the  tall  fellow 
had  got  up  on  one  knee  and  foot, 
but  was  pale  and  bloody,  on  which 
Scott  ieot  him  another  knoit,  which 
sgaiolaid  him  flat;  and  then,  with- 
out touchmg  any  thing  that  belonged 
to  tham,  Adam  mounted  his  sorry 
bone,  and  made  the  best  of  his  way 
bomewards. 

As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  our  far- 
■er  did  not  call  at  Fair-Lione.    In- 
deed, his  calling  there  was  only  a 
pretoice  to  try  nis  suspicious  com- 
psaioiisj  for  William  Jardine  and  he 
were  but  little  acquainted,  and  that 
little  WIS  the  roForse  of  kindness  for 
one  soother.    At  that  time  the  Bor- 
den were  in  much  disorder,  owing 
to  tbe  discontents  regarding  the  late 
UnioD,  which  were  particuuurly  che- 
liftbedtbere;  aiul  there  were  many 
bickeriqgs  and  hefirt4>uminga  be- 
tween tl^  nati?e8  on  each  side  of  the 
Marches.  To  restrain  these  as  much 
as  poasible,  there  were  keepers,  as 
tbef  were  called,  placed  all  along  the 
Border  Une,  who  were  vested  with 
liowers  to  examine  and  detain  any 
Mupicious  person  from  either  side 
till  fitftfier  trial.    Of  these  keepers, 
or  meichnien,  Jardine  was  one;  and 
be  being  placed  in  the  very  entry  of 
that  wUQ  pass  which  leads  from 
Liddiidale  and  tbe  highlands  of  Te- 
notdale  mto  North  Tyne,  he  often 
found  hii  hands  fulL   He  was  an  in- 
tPepid  »d  severe  fellow ;  and  having 
ncetved  a  valuable  present  from 
MMne  English  nobLamen  for  his  into* 
pitf  (from  that  time  forth  it  was  noted 
that  he  was  moat  severe  on  the  Scots, 
ind  Usmed  them  for  every  thing. 

Mow  Scott  ought,  by  idl  means,  to 
bare  called  there,  and  hud  his  case 
bdisre  the  keeper,  and  have  gone 
wi&  hhn  to  ^e  maimed  or  killed 
■ei,  sad  then  he  would  have  been 
ofo.  He  did  neither,  but  paaaed  by 
•a  the  oAer  side,  and  posted  on 
iMght  over  moos  and  moor  for  Kil- 
^^Mi^bs.  He  seems  to  have  been 
Mounded  at  the  inuninent  danger 
he  had  escaped ;  and  after  havmg,  as 
he  believed,  killed  two  men,  durst 
not  Cue  the  stem  keeper,  and  that 
Iseeper  hia  enemy;  and  as  a  great 
pvtef  die  treasure  bo  carriea  be* 
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longed  to  ethets,  and  not  to  himself, 
he  was  anxious  about  it,  and  made 
all  the  haste  home  that  he  could,  that 
so  he  might  get  honestly  quit  of  it 

But,  alas !  our  brave  farmer  got  not 
so  soon  home  as  he  intended.  There 
is  a  part  of  the  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive here  which  I  remember  but  con- 
fusedly. But  it  seems,  that  imme- 
diately after  Scott  left  the  prostrate 
robbers,  some  more  pasaengers  from 
the  fak  came  riding  up,  and  finding 
the  one  man  apeechless  and  the  other 
grievouslv  mauled,  and  on  enquiring 
what  had  hapi>ened,  the  taU  man 
told  them  in  a  feeble  voice  Uiat  they 
had  been  murdered  and  robbed  by 
a  rascally  Scot  called  Adam  Scott  of 
Kildouglaa,  As  the  matter  looked 
so  ill,  some  of  the  men  galloped 
straight  to  Fair-Lone,  and  apprized 
the  marchman,  who  instantly  took 
horse  and  pursued;  and  having  a  pri- 
vilege of  calling  one  man  out  of  each 
house,  his  company  increased  rapid- 
ly. Jardine,  well  knowing  the  wild 
tract  that  Scott  would  take,  came  up 
with  him  about  midnight  at  a  place 
called  Langside,  and  were  took  him 
prisoner. 

It  was  in  vain  that  our  honest  yeo- 
man told  the  keeper  the  truth  of  the 
story*-he  gained  no  credit.  For  the 
keeper  told  him,  that  he  had  no  right 
to  /t;^  the  cause;  only  he,  Adam 
Scott,  had  been  accused  to  him  of 
robbery  and  murder,  and  it  was  his 
office  to  secure  him  till  the  matter 
was  enquired  into.  He  assured  Scott 
further,  that  his  cause  looked  very 
m ;  for  had  he  been  an  honest  man, 
and  attacked  by  robbers,  he  would 
have  caUed  in  passing,  and  told  him 
so.  Scott  pleaded  hard  to  be  taken 
before  the  l^heriff  of  Teviotdale ;  but 
the  alle^  crime  having  been  conv* 
mitted  m  England,  he  was  carried  to 
Carlisle.  When  Scott  heard  that 
such  a  hard  fate  awaited  him,  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  himself  thus : 
— *'  Aye,  man,  an'  am  I  really  to  be 
tried  for  my  life  by  Englishmeu  for 
felling  twa  English  robbers  ?  If  that 
he  the  case,  I  nae  nae  mair  chance 
for  my  life  than  a  Scots  fox  baa 
amang  an  Enfflish  pack  o*  hounds. 
But  had  I  kend  half  an  hour  ago  what 
I  ken  now,  you  an'  a'  your  menzie 
should  never  hae  taen  Aidie  Scott 
alive." 

To  Carlisle  he  was  taken  and  ex« 
aminedi  and  »U  bis  money  taken 
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from  him,  and  given  in  keeping  to 
the  Mayor,  in  order  to  be  restored 
to  the  rightful  owners;  and  witnesses 
gathered  in  all  the  way  from  York- 
shire, such  as  the  tall  man  named ; — 
for  as  to  dl  that  Adam  told  in  his 
own  defence,  his  English  judges  only 
laughed  at  jt,  regarding  it  no  more 
than  the  barking  of  a  dog.  Indeed, 
from  the  time  he  heard  the  tall  man's 
evidence,  whom  he  felled  first,  he 
lost  hope  of  life.  That  scoundrel 
swore  that  Scott  had  knocked  them 
both  down  and  robbed  them,  when 
they  were  neither  touching  him 
nor  harming  him  in  any  manner 
of  way.  And  it  seemed  to  be  a  cu- 
rious fact,  that  the  fellow  really 
never  knew  that  Scott  had  been  at- 
tacked at  all.  He  had  neither  heard 
nor  seen  when  his  companion  struck 
the  blow,  and  that  instant  having 
been  knocked  down  himself,  he  was 

Suite  justifiable  in  believing  that,  at 
II  events,  Scott  had  meant  to  dis- 
J)atch  them  both.  When  Adam  re- 
ated  how  this  happened,  his  accuser 
said  he  knew  that  was  an  arrant  lie ; 
for  had  his  companion  once  struck, 
there  was  not  a  head  which  he  would 
not  have  split. 

<<  Aba  I  It  is  a'  that  ye  ken  about 
it,  lad,"  said  Adam ;  "  I  fand  it  nae 
mair  than  a  rattan's  tail  I  I  had  baith 
my  nightrcap  an'  a  flannen  sark  in 
the  crown  o'  my  bannet.  But  will 
ye  just  be  sae  good  as  tell  the  gentle- 
men wha  that  companion  o'  yours 
was ;  for  if  ye  dinna  do  it,  I  can  do 
it  for  you.  It  was  nae  other  than 
Ned  Thom,  the  greatest  thief  in  a' 
England." 

The  Sheriff  here  looked  a  little 
suspicious  at  the  witnesses ;  but  the 
allegation  was  soon  repelled  by  the 
oaths  of  two,  who,  it  was  afterwards 
proven,  both  peijured  themselves. 
The  Mayor  told  Scott  to  be  making 
provision  for  his  latter  end  ,*  but,  in 
the  meantime,  he  would  delay  pass- 
ing sentence  for  eight  days,  to  see  if 
he  could  bring  forward  any  exculpa- 
tory proof.  Alas!  lying  bound  in 
Carlisle  prison  as  he  was,  how  could 
he  bring  Forward  proof  ?  For  in  tliose 
days,  without  a  special  messenger, 
there  was  no  possibility  of  communi- 
cation ;  and  the  only  proofs  Adam 
could  have  brought  forward  were, 
that  the  men  forced  themselves  into 
his  company,  and  that  he  had  as 
many  sheep  in  his  possession  as  ac- 


counted for  the  whole  of  the  money. 
He  asked  in  Court  if  any  person 
would  go  a  message  for  him,  but 
none  accepted  or  seemed  to  care  for 
him.  He  believed  seriously  that  they 
wanted  to  hang  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  money,  and  gave  up  hope. 

Always  as  Adam  sold  one  drove 
of  sheep  after  another  in  Yorkshire^ 
he  dispatched  his  drivers  home  to 
Scotland,  and  with  the  last  that  re- 
turned, he  sent  word  of  the  very  day 
on  which  he  would  be  home,  when 
all  his  creditors  were  to  meet  him 
at  his  own  house,  and  receive  their 
money.  However,  by  the  manoeuvres 
of  one  rascal,  (now  one  of  his  ac- 
cusers,) he  was  detained  in  England 
three  days  longer.  The  farmers  came 
all  on  the  appointed  day,  and  found 
the  gudewife  had  the  muckle  pat  op, 
but  no  Adam  Scott  came  with  his 
pockets  full  of  English  gold  to  them, 
though  many  a  long  look  was  cast  to 
the  head  of  the  Black  Swire.  They 
came  the  next  day,  and  the  next  again, 
and  then  began  to  fear  that  some  mis- 
fortune very  serious  had  befallen  to 
their  friend. 

There  was  an  elderly  female  lived 
in  the  house  with  Scott,  called  Kitty 
Cairns,  who  was  aunt  either  to  the 
goodman  or  the  goodwife,  I  have  for- 
got which;  but  Auntie  Kitty  w^as  her 
common  denomination.  On  the  morn- 
ing after  Adam  Scott  was  taken  pri- 
soner, this  old  woman  arose  early, 
went  to  her  niece's  bedside,  and  said, 
**  Meggification,  hinny !  sic  a  dream 
as  I  hae  had  about  Aidie ! — an'  it's  a 
true  dream,  too  I  I  could  tak  my  aith 
to  every  sentence  o't — aye,  an*  to 
ilka  person  connectit  wi't>  gin  I  saw 
him  atween  the  een." 

**  Oh,  auntie,  for  mercy's  sake 
baud  your  tongue,  for  you  are  garring 
a'  my  heart  quake !  Ower  weel  do 
I  ken  how  true  your  dreams  are  at 
certain  times ! " 

"  Aye,  hinny!  an'  did  you  ever 
hear  me  say  that  sic  an'  sic  a  dream 
was  true  when  it  turned  out  to  be 
otherwise?  Na,  never  i'  your  life. 
An'  as  for  folk  to  say  that  there's 
nae  truth  in  dreams,  ye  ken  that's  a 
mere  meggification.  Weel,  ye  shall 
hear;  for  I'm  no  gaun  to  tell  ye  a 
dream,  ye  sec,  nor  aught  like  ane; 
but  an  even-down  true  story.  Our 
Aidie  was  sair  pinched  to  sell  the- 
hinderend  o'  his  sheep,  till  up  cornea- 
a  braw  dashing  gentleman^  and  bidf 
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Mm  a  third  mair  than  they  were 
iroTth»  wi'  the  intention  o'  paying  the 
poor  simple  Scotchman  in  base 
money.  But,  aha!  let  our  Aidie  alane ! 
He  b^ud  to  poize  the  guineas  on 
bis  U)ngue>  an'  feint  a  aue  o'  them 
lie  wad  hae  till  they  were  a'  fairly 
weighed  afore  a  magistrate ;  and  sae 
the  grand  villain  haa  to  pay  the  hale 
in  good  sterling  gowd.  This  angered 
him  sae  sair  that  he  hired  twa  o'  his 
ruffians  to  follow  our  poor  Aidie,  and 
taka'  the  money  frae  him.  I  saw  the 
haiil  o*t,an'  I  could  ken  the  twa  chaps 
weel  if  confrontit  wi'  them.  They 
cam  to  him  drinkin'  his  ale.  They 
rade  on  an'  rade  on  wi'  him,  till  they 
partit  roads,  an'  then  tliey  fell  on 
bun,  an'  a  sair  battle  it  was;  but 
Aidie  wan,  and  felled  them  baith. 
Then  he  fled  for  hame,  but  the  Eng- 
lish porsued,  an'  took  him  away  to 
Carlisle  prison ;  an'  if  nae  relief  come 
in  eight  days,  he'll  be  hanged." 

Tiiis  strange  story  threw  the  poor 
goodwife  of  Kildouglas  into  the  dleep- 
est  distress ;  and  the  very  first  cre- 
ditor who  came  that  morning,  she 
made  Auntie  Kitty  repeat  it  over  to 
hioL  This  was  one  Thomas  Linton, 
and  Bhe  could  not  have  repeated  it 
to  a  fitter  man;  for,  though  a  reli- 
gious and  devout  man,  he  was  very 
superstitious,  and  believed  in  all 
Auntie's  visions  most  thoroughly. 
Indeed,  he  believed  farther;  for  he 
believed  she  was  a  witch,  or  one  who 
had  a  familiar  spirit,  and  knew  every 
thing  almost  either  beneath  or  be- 
yond the  moon.  And  Linton  and 
lus  brother  being  both  heavy  credi- 
tors, the  former  undertook  at  once 
to  ride  to  the  south,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  learn  something  of  Adam 
.Scott  and  the  money ;  and,  if  he 
heard  nothing  by  the  way,  to  go  as 
far  as  Carlisle,  and  even,  if  he  round 
him  not  there,  into  Yorkshire.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sent  a  message  to  his 
brother,  and  proceeded  southward ; 
and  at  a  village  called  Stanedrth- 
si  J  ',  ho  first  heard  an  account  that  a 
nu  1  called  Scott  was  carried  through 
th:  :  place,  on  the  Friday  before,  to 
Cs  lisle  jail,  accused  of  robbery  and 
mi  der.  Tliis  was  astounding  news; 
an  in  the  utmost  anxiety,  Linton 
pr  sed  on,  and  reached  Carlisle  be- 
foi  tlie  examination  concluded,  of 
vl  h  mention  was  formerly  made ; 
a»  irhen  Adam  Scott  asked  through 
tk  ^owded  court,  if  any  present 
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would  ^0  a  message  for  him  into 
Scotland  for  a  fair  reward,  and  all 
had  declined  it,  then  Thomas  Linton 
stepped  forward  within  the  crowd, 
and  said,  "  Aye,  here  is  ane,  Adam, 
that  will  ride  to  ony  part  in  a'  Scot- 
land or  England  for  ye ;  ride  up  to 
Lunnon  to  your  chief  in  the  House  o' 
Lords,  afore  thae  English  loons  shall 
dare  to  lay  a  foul  finger  on  ye ! — An' 
I  can  tell  you,  Mr  Shura,  or  Mr  Pro- 
vice,  or  whatever  ye  be,  that  you  are 
gaun  to  get  yoursell  into  a  grand 
scrape,  for  there  never  was  an  ho- 
nester  man  breathed  the  breath  o* 
life  than  Aidie  Scott" 

The  judge  smiled,  and  said  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  proofs  of  that; 
and,  for  Lmton's  encouragement, 
made  the  town-clerk  read  over  the 
worst  part  of  the  evidence,  which 
was  very  bad  indeed,  only  not  one 
word  of  it  true.  But  Linton  told 
them,  he  cared  nothing  for  their  evi- 
dence against  a  Scot;  "  for  it  was  weel 
enough  kend  that  the  Englishers  war 
a'  grit  leears,  an*  wad  swear  to  ony 
thing  that  suited  them ;  but  let  him 
aince  get  Adam  Scott's  plain  story, 
an'  then  he  wad  ken  how  matters 
stood." 

He  was  indulged  with  a  private 
interview,  and  greatly  were  the  two 
friends  puzzled  how  to  proceed.  The 
swindler,  who  really  had  bought  the 
last  ewes  from  Scott,  had  put  a  pri- 
vate mark  upon  all  his  good  gold  to 
distinguish  it  from  his  base  metal, 
and  made  oath  that  all  that  gold  was 
his ;  and  that  he  had  given  it  to  his 
servant,  whom  Scott  had  robbed,  to 
buy  cattle  for  him  in  Scotland.  The 
mark  was  evident;  and  that  had  a 
bad  look ;  but  when  Scott  told  the 
true  story,  Linton  insisted  on  the  ma- 
gistrate being  summoned  to  Court, 
who  saw  that  gold  weighed  over  to 
his  friend.  "  And  I  will  mysell  tak 
in  hand,"  said  he,  **  not  only  to  bring 
forward  all  the  farmers  from  whom 
Scott  bought  the  sheep,  but  all  the 
Englishmen  to  whom  he  sold  them ; 
an'  gin  I  dinna  prove  him  an  honest 
man,  if  ye  gie  me  time,  I  sail  gie 
you  leave  to  hang  me  in  his  place." 
The  swindler  and  robber  now  be- 
gan to  look  rather  blank,  but  pre- 
tended to  laugh  at  the  allegations  of 
Thomas  Linton;  but  the  Scot  set 
up  his  birses,  and  told  the  former 
that  "  he  could  prove,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  two  English  aldermen,  who 
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saw  the  fifold  weighed,  that  he  had 
paid  to  nis  friend  the  exact  sum 
which  he  had  here  claimed;  and 
that,  either  dead  or  alive,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  produce  the  bodf  of 
the  other  robber,  or  he  who  pre- 
tended to  have  been  robbed,  to  shew 
what  sort  of  servants  he  employedt 
*  rU  brinff  baith  noblemen  and  law- 
yers frae  Scotland,"  added  he,  **  who 
will  see  justice  done  to  so  brare  and 
80  wonhy  a  man ;  an*  if  they  dinna 
gar  you  skemps  take  his  place,  never 
credit  a  Scot  again." 

Adam  Scott's  chief  being  in  Loiw 
don,  and  his  o^vn  laird  a  man  of  no 
consequence,  Linton  rode  straight  off 
to  his  own  laird,  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
travelling  night  and  day  till  he  reach- 
ed him.  The  Earl,  being  in  Edin- 
burgh, sent  for  a  remarkably  clever 
and  shrewd  lawyer,  one  David  Wil- 
liamson, and  also  for  Alexander 
Murray,  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  and 
to  these  three  Linton  told  his  story, 
assuring  them,  that  he  could  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  it  in  everv  particular ; 
and  after  Williamson  had  questioned 
him  backwards  and  forwards,  it  was 
resolved  that  something  should  in- 
stantly be  done  for  the  safety  of 
Scott.  Accordingly,  Williamson  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Mayor,  which  was 
signed  by  the  Earl,  and  the  Sheriff  of 
Scott's  county,  which  letter  charged 
the  Mayor  to  take  good  heed  wnat 
he  was  about,  and  not  to  move  in 
the  matter  of  Scott  till  Quarter-ses- 
sion day,  which  was  not  distant,  and 
then  counsel  would  attend  to  see 
justice  done  to  a  man,  who  had  al- 
ways been  so  highly  esteemed.  And 
that  by  all  means  he  (the  Mayor) 
was  to  secure  Scott's  three  accusers, 
and  not  suffer  them  by  any  means  to 
escape,  as  he  should  answer  for  it. 
The  letter  also  bore  a  list  of  the 
English  witnesses  who  behoved  to 
be  tliere.  Linton  hastened  back  with 
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i^  and  that  letter  changed  the  face 
of  afinra  mightily.  The  grand  swmd* 
ler  and  the  tall  robber  were  both 
seized  and  laid  in  irons,  and  tiie 
other  also  was  found  with  great  trou- 
ble. From  that  time  forth  there  re- 
mained little  doubt  of  tiie  trudi  of 
Scott's  narrative ;  for  this  man  was 
no  other  than  the  notorious  Edward 
Thom,  who  had  eluded  the  sentence 
of  the  law  both  in  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, in  the  most  wonderful  manner, 
and  it  was  well  known  thai  he  be* 
longed  to  a  notable  gan^  of  robbers. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  history  of  that 
interesting  trial  is  far  too  long  for  a 
winter-evening  tale,    such  as  i^ 
though  I  have  often  heard  it  all  gone 
over; — how  Williamson  astonished 
the  natives  with  his  cross  questions, 
his  speeches,  and   his    evidences; 
— how  confounded  the  Mayor  and 
aldermen  were,  that  they  had  not 
discerned  these  circumstances  be- 
fore;— ^how  Thom,  at  last,  turned 
king's  evidence,  and  confessed  the 
whole; — how  the  head  swindler  was 
condemned  and  executed,  and  the 
tall  robber  whipped  and  dismiated. 
because  he  had  in  fact  only  intended 
a  robbery,  but  had  no  hand  in  it;-* 
and,  finally,  how  Scott  was  released 
with  the  highest  approbation;  while 
both  magistrates  and  burgesses  of 
ancient  Carlisle  strove  with  one  an- 
other how  to  heap  most  favours  on 
him  and  liis  friend  Thomas  Linton. 
There  were  upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred Scottish  yeomen  accompanied 
the  two  friends  up  the  Esk,  whc 
had  all  been  drawn  to  Carlisle  tt 
hear  the  trial;   and  there  is  little 
doubt,  that,   if  matters    had   gon< 
otherwise  than  they  did,  a  resent 
was  intended. 

Why  should  any  body  despise  i 
dream,  or  any  thing  whatever  in  whid 
one  seriously  bel^ves  ? 
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rOTINO  BY  PROXY.' 


Si?i*PosE  th^  peof^  of  the  f Bland 
«rTciMtab€K>,  m  tne  Plidfic  ocean, 
M  amnced  to  Buck  a  degree  of 
diri!isBti0&,  that  tiiey  were  npe  for 
ipoKtM  infttitulions ;  and  suppose, 
iktt  bearing  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
Gfval  Britain  In  y^ese  matters,  they 
trere  to  send  one  of  their  wisest  men 
far  the  express  purpose  of  acquiring 
t  pradScaf  knowledge  of  all  the  prin- 
nples  of  the  Briash  Constitution, 
lught  we  not  imagine  such  a  dia* 
kigne  SB  die  foUowmg  to  take  place 
between  the  Toiwataboo  philosopher, 
and  the  Englishman,  whoever  he 
nii^the,  who  undertook  to  expound 
the  &eory  and  practice  of  our  admi* 
rabks sfstem  oigovemment? 

nOot^her,  1  comprehend  dis- 
tinctlT,  fn>m  your  explanations,  the 
wptrate  functions,  and  the  combined 
energies,  of  ihe  three  estates  of  the 
mim ;  and  the  more  I  reflect  upon 
them,  the  more  deeply  I  am  impress- 
ed with  that  amazing  wisdom  which 
has  perf^ted  so  noble  a  scheme  of 
dril  polity. 

EwUshman,  It  has  been  the  pro- 
gresssTe  work  of  |mst  af  es,  and  will 
remain  the  admiration  of  future  ones. 
Pkilot€pher,  Tlie  welfare  of  that 
countiy  IB  thrice  secure,  where  no- 
thing depends  upon  the  will  of  one 
man,  but  where  tiie  sages  of  the  land 
aasemble   in  council  to  deliberate 
upon  all  that  concerns  the  public 
rood.    I  have  been  a  witness  of  the 
udnnlous  iBeal  wiUi  which  they  dis- 
chssge  this  duty;  unmindful  of  all 
personal  inconvenience,  and  denying 
themselves,  ni^ht  after  night,   the 
needful  rest  which  nature  has  ordain- 
ed.   In  what  other  nation  will  you 
find  such  devotion,  such  ardent,  such 
exalted  patriotism  ? 

EngHghman  {smiling y)  The  results 
e  pretty  nearly  as  you  describe ; 
e  causes,  I  apprehend,  somewhat 
ore  complicated.  You  see  that  lady 
'hols  in  the  act  of  drawing  her  purse- 
nogs,  to  bestow  her  charity  upon  a 
KMT  crippled  mendicant  who  has  so- 
eited  it    I  know  her.    She  knows 
e;  and  she  knows  I  am  observing 
r.  'What a ffraceful attitude!  How 
11  that  sandal  becomes  her  foot  and 
le  I    How  the  diamond  on  her 


finger  sparklet  in  the  sun  !  And 
what  can  be  more  beautifully  con- 
trasted than  het*  white,  delicate  hand, 
and  tiie  squalid,  shrivelled  palm 
which  is  extended  to  receive  her 
bounty  ?  And  now  she  steals  a  glance 
from  beneath  those  jet-black  arches, 
her  eyebrows,  to  be  certain  she  is 
noticed.  It  is  a  piece  of  acting,  in- 
tended to  be  seen  by  idl,  but  admired 
by  one.  What  need  the  supplicant 
care  ?  He  is  benefited.  His  wants 
are  relieved  as  effectually  as  if  pure 
and  holy  charity  had  administered 
the  alms. 

Philosopher.    I  understand  you. 
AVhere  ^ood  is  done,  it  is  not  for  man 
to  look  beyond  the  deed.    The  mo- 
tive and  the  act  are  linked  together 
in  His  sight  only,  who  is  alone  able 
to  unite  them. 
Englishman.  Exactly. 
Philosopher.  Still  you  are  a  happy 
and  an  enviable  people,  to  possess 
such  beneficent  legislators,  who  do 
nothing  to  complain  of  upon  earth, 
and  who,  in  their  account  with  Hea- 
ven,   may    set    off   vahte  received^ 
against  any  deficiency  of  just  inten- 
tions in  their  balance  sheet    But  be- 
fore we  quit  this  branch  of  our  dis- 
course, I  must  beg  of  you  to  explain 
a  matter  which  I  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend.   I  perceive,  in  that  illus- 
trious and  august  assembly  of  snges, 
whom  you  call,  in  their  collective 
capacity,  the  House  of  Peers,  a  class 
of  nobles  who  are  known  by  the  title 
of  PROXIES.    They  seem  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  to  exercise  a  most  im- 
portant influence  in  determining  the 
final  issue  of  all  great  public  ques- 
tions, on  which  occasions  only,  they 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.   I  sup- 
pose they  are  the  wisest  of  your  wise 
men :  venerable  seers,  or  individuals 
gifted  by  nature  with  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  who  constitute  a  sort 
of  college  of  arbitrators,  their  func- 
tions being  to  listen  to  all  that  is  ur- 
ged on  both  sides,  to  enouire  dispas- 
sionately into  facts,  to  weiffh  evidence 
with  scrupulous  impartiality,  to  min- 
gle with  none,  to  know  no  parties, 
but  as  far  as  human  faculties  can 
stretch  into  the  regions  of  pure,  un- 
mixed truth,  to  do  60,  and  then,  by 
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theii*  voices,  to  give  effect  to  such 
measures  as  Aey  belieye,  in  th^  sa- 
cred depths  of  their  hearts,  are  found- 
ed upon  perfect  justice. 

Englishman,    Ha !  ha !  ha ! 

Philosopher.  What  does  that  laugh 
mean  ? 

Englishman.  You  shall  know. 
That  college  of  arbitrators,  as  you 
designate  them,  those  wisest  of  the 
wise,  those  venerable  seers,  gifted 
with  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
those  disciples  of  pure,  unmixed 
truth,  who  exercise  such  an  imports 
ant  influence  in  determining  the  final 
issue  of  all  great  public  questions, 
(and  I  admit  they  do  exercise  this 
influence,)  those  proxies  to  whom 
you  assi^  the  exalted  function  of 
giving  effect  by  their  voices  to  such 
measures  only  as  they  believe,  in  the 
sacred  depths  of  their  hearts,  are 
founded  upon  perfect  justice,  are 
persons  who  are  never  present,  who 
never  hear  one  word  of  what  is  said 
on  cither  side,  but  deposit  their 
"  voices"  in  the  pockets  of  their 
friends,  to  use  them  at  their  pleasure. 

Philosopher.    Impossible ! 

Englishman.  Most  true,  notwith- 
standing. The  constitution  accords 
a  privilege  to  Peers  of  Parliament, 
which  is  not  granted  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  that  of  bar 
ving  their  votes  registered  for  or 
.agamst  a  question  in  their  absence, 
with  the  same  validity  and  effect  as 
if  they  were  present ;  so  that  a  noble 
may  be  fox-hunting,  laid  up  with  the 
gout,  travelliDg  abroad,  or  dischai- 
ging  a  lucrative  ofl^ce  in  some  of  our 
foreign  possessions,  without  being 
thereoy  incapacitated  from  exerci- 
sing a  direct  mfluence  in  the  nation- 
al councils  at  home. 

Philosopher.  How !  Does  your 
constitution  sanction  such  an  ab- 
surdity ? 

Englishman.  It  never  struck  me 
as  an  absurdity  till  this  moment. 
The  practice  is  coeval,  I  believe,  with 
the  constitution  itself. 

Philosopher.  Alas!  what  a  veil 
time  throws  over  deformity!  The 
things  that  are,  we  reverence,  be- 
cause they  stand  before  us  covered 
with  the  dust  of  antiquity ;  when,  if 
they  were  now  to  do,  we  should 
blush  to  ordain  them  so.  We  vene- 
rate what  is  old  ,*  but  it  is  by  a  per- 
verse misapplication  of  the  term  in 
all  that  relates  to  living  man  and  his 
concerns.  The  age  which  is  our  own 
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is  older  than  that  which  was  our  f»i 
thers,  even  as  that  of  our  fathers  num- 
bered more  years  than  that  which 
was  their  fathers ;  and  still  the  fur- 
ther we  go  back  to  old  times,  the 
nearer  we  approach  to  the  infancy 
of  time  itself.    I  pray  you  resolve 
me  this : — Are  we  to  look  for  the  per- 
fection of  things  in  their  first  begiB- 
nings '?    If  so,  all  change  since,  nas 
been  from  good  to  bad ;  and  the  pa- 
lace and  the  city  should  be  abandon- 
ed for  the  mountain  cave  and  the 
deep  forest    But  it  is  not  so.    Do 
aged  men  ask  counsel  of  children? 
Why  then  should  nations,  in  the  vi- 
gour of  manhood,  fetter  themselves 
with  the  maxims  or  practices  of  their 
owii  youth  ?    Coula  you  sununon  to 
your  presence  those  lawgivers  by 
whom  it  was  agreed  that  men  should 
be   allowed  to  approve  or   reject, 
without  knowing  what  it  waa  they 
approved  or  rejected,  they  would 
give  you  a  reason  for  it  as  applicable 
to  themselves,  which  wouJa  make 
you  ashamed  of  it,  as  part  of  your 
own  system.    Imagine,  for   a  mo- 
ment, that  such  a  privilege  as  you 
have  described,  did  not  exist,  but  that 
to-morrow,  one  of  your  peers  were 
to  propose  it  should  be  conferred  ou 
his  order.    Would  he  not  be  over- 
whelmed with  ridicule  ?    Or,  if  the 
proposition  were  so  urged,  that  it 
must  be  gravely  discussed,  would  it 
not  be  with  one  feeling  of  reproba- 
tion ?    «  What  ?'  it  would  be  asked, 
''  shall  we  consent  to  strip  ourselves 
of  all  claim  to  confidence  and  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  ?  Siall 
we  seek  a  privilege  wliich  we  could 
not  exercise  without  disgrace  to  our- 
selves, and  insult  and  injury  to  them  ? 
Shall  we  dare  say  to  the  people,  that 
their  rights  and  interests,  their  liber- 
ties, fAeir  welfare,  of  which  we  are  the 
hereditary  guardians,  and  with  which 
our  o^vn  are  indispensably  blended, 
are  so  worthless  in  our  estimation, 
that  we  will  not  bestow  upon  them 
the  same  degree  of  attention  Tire  do 
in  purchasing  a  house,  or  settling 
the  liveries  of  our  household   ser- 
vants ?  Shall  we  proclaim,  that  while 
in  the  most  ordinary  transactions  of 
private  life,  which  concern  ourselves, 
we  employ  our  best  judgment  in  de- 
termining upon  tliem,  and  delegate 
to  no  second  self  tlie  power  to  act 
for  us,  in  what  concerns  the  nation, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  well-being 
of  the  people^  we  will  see,  and  hear. 
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aod  understtnd,  trough  the  eyes, 
ind  &m,  and  minds,  of  others? 
l^liai  is  this  bul  to  deliver  the  peo- 
ple, and  all  tibat  most  nearly  concerns 
them,  into  the  hands  of  forty  or  fifty 
senators?  and  will  not  the  people 
murmur,  and  require  that  the  peer- 
tfe  itself  should  be  remodelled;  that 
nobons,  and  nrters,  and  trifles,  and 
descent^  ahoiud  not  carry  with  them 
the  prerogative  of  heing  legislators, 
bat  that  2ie  capacity  to  thmk,  and 
tlie  disposition  to  exercise  die  capop 
dvfj,  should  be  the  superior  qualifi- 
cation ?"  My  friend,  you  would  laugh 
at  die  man  who  should  propose  to 
make  lore  by  jproxy,  to  eat  by  proxy, 
to  be  fnarried  by  proxy,  or  to  inherit 
a  fortune  by  proxy;  yet,  because  cus- 
tom has  ilirown  her  mantle  over  it, 
you  cannot  see  die  equally  gross  ab- 
surdity, and  the  infinitely'greater  evil, 
of  statesmen  governing  by  proxy. 

I  know  not  how  the  arguments  of 
my  Tongataboophilosopher  could  be 
orerdirown.    Iney  might  be  neu- 
tralized a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  comes  to  the  same 
end,  wheUier  men  vote  upon  a  ques- 
tion without  knowing  any  thing  about 
it,  or  whether,  after  knowing  every 
thing,  they  vote  at  the  nod  of  a  mi- 
nister, or  by  the  compact  of  a  partv ; 
in  both  cases,  alike  r^ardleas  of  the 
votes  they  ought  to  give,  and  of  the 
votes  they  would  give,  if  neither  mi- 
nister nor  party  interposed.     Still, 
there  is  a  marked,  unoisgulsed  pro- 
stitution of  principle  in  the  one  case, 
irhich  does  not  ^are  so  hideously 
upon  us  in  the  ouer.  The  peer,  who, 
in  his  place,  votes  with  the  minister, 
may  be  supposed  (by  a  great  stretch 
lyf  charitable  interpretation,  in  some 
cases,  I  allow')  to  be  convinced  of 
the  expediency  or  justice  of  the  njea- 
sure  he  supports;  it  is  possible  he 
may  be  sincere,  as  well  as  consistent; 
and  when  inconsistent,  that  he  may 
be  honourably  converted  from  for- 
ma^ heresies.    But  he  who  pins  his 
"'te  upon  the  minister's  sleeve; — who 
Ts  to  him.  Do  what  you  please ;  I 
I  your  ready,  obsequious,  unrea« 
DiDg  sl&ve ;  use  me  whenever  you 
int  me,  and  for  whatever  purpose 
a  want  me ;  count  me.  as  one  in 
ny  ^vision,  be  it  upon  the  dirtiest 
b,  the  most  atrocious  injustice,  or 
3  vilest  sacrifice  of  national  ho- 
ur that  ever  disgraced  a  cabinet; 
knowing,  unenquiring,  unsatisfied 
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of  all,  save  this,  that  a  bargain  has 
been  struck  between  us,  and  that  I 
abide  by  it  to  the  uttermost  condi- 
tion;— ^he,  I  say,  who  does  this — ^and 
every  absent  peer  who  leases  out  his 
vote  by  proxy,  does  in  effect  do  it — 
commits  an  act  of  self-abasement,  of 
public  wrong,  and  of  legislative 
mockery,  which,  it  might  be  thought, 
only  required  to  be  tiius  stated,  to 
be  for  ever  abolished. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  how  the 
system  operates.  On  the  25th  Fe^ 
bruary.  Earl  Stanhope  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  for  tne  House  resol- 
ving itself  into  a  committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  internal  state  of  the  coun^ 
try.  It  was  no  mere  party  <|[uest]on, 
but  one  raised  upon  we  petitions  of 
the  people,  who  complained  of  un- 
paralleled distress,  and  implored  the 
legislature  to  enquire  into  its  causes, 
with  a  view  to  devise,  if  possible, 
some  mode  of  relief.  When  the  House 
divided,  after  a  debate  of  nine  hours, 
the  numbers  stood  thus  :— 

Contents. 
Present,  15 — Proxies,  10,     .     25 

Non^ontents. 
Present,  67— Proxies,  51,     .    1 16 


Majority, 


93 


Here,  then,  were  sixty-one  peers, 
(nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  decla- 
red votes,)  who,  without  hearing  any 
one  reason  assigned  for  or  against  the 
motion,  without  knowing  in  a  regu- 
lar and  constitutional  manner  what 
were  the  complaints  of  the  people, 
with  what  justice  they  were  urged, 
or  with  what  justice  they  are  disre- 
garded, took  upon  themselves,  ne- 
vertheless, to  record  their  silent  opi- 
nions (if,  indeed,  they  had  any  opi- 
nions at  all  upon  the  question.)  Ten 
of  these  omniscient  sages  were  for 
granting  enquiry ;  and  so  far  as  there 
must  always  be  a  prima  facie  equity 
in  allowing  those  who  complain  to 
have  the  benefit  of  investigation,  so 
far,  it  may  be  said,  they  were  less 
obviously  reprehensible  than  tlie  51 
who  intuitively  saw  that  it  would  be 
most  improper,  or  that  it  was  perfect- 
ly unnecessary,  to  have  any  enquiry. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  in  a  speech  which  pro- 
duced a  powerful  effect — (not  in  the 
House,  but  upon  the  country) — as 
well  from  its  range  of  research,  and 
the  facts  consequently  accumulated, 
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«s  from  the  reasonings  with  which 
these  fieu^ts  were  elucidated  and  ap- 

I^ied,  attempted  to  shew  tiie  abso- 
nte  necessity,  the  positive  duty,  of 
appointing  *<  a  select  committee  to 
enquire  into  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes,  and  also  relative  to 
those  taxes  which  pressed  more  im- 
mediately on  the  productive  classes 
of  the  country."  A  debate  of  ei^ht 
hours  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
Earl  Bathurst,  that  great  man  and 
honest  politician  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  Lord  Holland, 
the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  among  others, 
stated  their  views  of  the  expediency 
or  inexpediency  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. Upon  the  division  the  num- 
bers ran  thus  :— 

CorUeifUs. 
Present^  39— Proxies,  22,    «      61 

NonrConUnts. 
Present!  69— Proxies,  72,    •     141 

Here  tiie  omniscients  and  the  in- 
tuitives  multiply  upon  us  in  a  fearful 
ratio — an  advance  from  61  to  94 ;  the 
difference  being  but  fourteen  in  fa- 
vour of  those  present !  Let  it  be 
soberly  considered  for  five  minutes, 
that  a  motion,  affecting  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  is  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords;  that,  in  the 
fiction  of  Parliamentary  language, 
the  sense  of  the  House  is  taken  upon 
it ;  that202  members  of  the  House  are 
represented  as  gravely  and  anxiously 
and  solemnly  deliberating  upon  this 
motion,  but  that,  in  point  of  fact,  94 
of  that  number  are  mere  paper  Lords, 
deposited  in  the  pockets  of  the  re- 
maining 108— ana  what  man  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  such  a  system  ? 

On  the  2dd  of  March,  the  Marquis 
of  Clanricarde  moved  sundry  reso- 
lutions, part  of  them  declaratory  of 
admitted  facts,  respecting  the  arri- 
yal  in  this  country  of  tne  Queen 
of  Portugal,  her  recognition  by  his 
Majesty,  and  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese  constitutionalists;  and 
part  of  them  condemnatory  of  the 


proceedings  which  took  place  dfthe 
island  of  Terceira.  These  resolu- 
tions involved  a  consideration  of  the 
laws  of  nations ;  and  whether  they 
were  rightly  or  wrongly  brought  for- 
ward, could  be  known  only  by  hear- 
ing how  they  were  framed,  and  how 
supported  by  circumstances.  But 
the  omniscients  and  intuitives  deci- 
ded that  every  thing  was  as  it  should 
be  at  Terceira,  with  the  same  unerr- 
ing wisdom  thiat  they  decided  there 
was  no  occasion  to  enquire  into  the 
distresses  of  the  people.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  division  :— 

ContevUs, 
Present,  21— Proxies,  10,    •      81 

NofirConienU, 
Present,  61— Proxies,  65,    .     126 

I  have  selected  these  three  ques- 
tions, first,  because,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  tiiey  furnish  the  only  divi- 
sions upon  which  the  strength  of  the 
ministry  has  been  exerted;  and,  se- 
condly, because  such  an  exposition 
speaks  home  to  the  understanding 
better  than  the  most  forcible  argu- 
ments.   It  is  strange  that  this  extra- 
ordinary privilege  has  never  been  ad- 
verted to  mth  reference  to  that  which 
constitutes  its  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, its  solemn  burlesque  upon  legis- 
lative deliberation.  Nor  let  it  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  ministerial  majorities, 
by  which  enquiry  into  grievances, 
real  or  alleged,  is  so  peremptorily 
stifled,  and  by  whidi  measures  of 
real  or  alleged  mischief  are  so  prompt- 
ly carried,  consist  of  a  mucn  larger 
proportion  of  these  proxies  than  Uie 
minorities.    Tlie  system  is  bad  and 
odious  both  ways ;  but  it  has  at  least 
a  tendency  to  work  more  injuriously 
this  way,  except,  indeed,  we  com- 
pound the  matter,  by  considering, 
that  if  there  were  no  proxies,  tiiere 
would  still  be  majorities;    though 
even  then  I  should  say,  *'  Assume  a 
virtue  if  you  have  it  not,"  and  eive 
us  the  decency  of  apparent  delibe- 
ration, and  of  supposed  conviction, 
instead  of  the  open  demonstration  of 
an  utter  disregard  of  both. 


THE  JBWS  RELIEF  BILL. 


We  are  a  droll  people.  Last  year, 
the  tables  of  botn  Houses  of  Par- 
liament groaned  under  the  weight  of 
petitions  from  all  classes  of  the 
Deople,  and  from  every  comer  of 


the  country,  beseeching  the  legis- 
lature not  to  pass  the  bul  for  grant- 
ing political  power  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  petitions  were  re- 
ceived with  all  possible  respect^  read 
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mdk  all  possible  decorum^  discuss- 
ed with  all  possible  solemnitjr,  and 
the  bill  was  passed  into  a  law  with 
aU  possible  contempt  of  the  petitions 
ana  the  petitioners.  This  year,  nu« 
merons  petitions  are  presented  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  implo- 
ring the  l^slature  to  grant  re* 
lief  to  the  Jews  from  the  civil  and 
political  disabilities  under  which 
they  labour;  not  one  petition,  I  be- 
Here — ^not  one  solitary  petition — ^has 
been  bitnight  forward  in  opposition, 
and  the  measure  actually  before  the 
House  forgtring  effect  to  the  prayer 
of  tiiese  petitions  is  rejected  l  It  is 
said,  the  only  sure  way  of  making  a 
pig  go  the  way  you  wish,  is  to  pull 
nim  Dy  the  tail  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. It  would  certainly  seem,  that 
to  petition  Parliament  ^r  a  thing,  is 
the  in&Hible  mode  of  not  getting  it, 
as  it  is  no  less  an  infallible  mode  of 
getting  ity  Tehemently  to  protest 
agunst  having  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
indeed,  the  Is^t  and  present  session 
maybe  considered  as  singularly  pro- 
pitious witii  regard  to  ascertaining 
the  exact  value  of  that  invaluable 
rjffht,  as  Mr  O'Connell  might  say. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  (it  was  be- 
fore he  was  a  minister)  once  called 
the  petitions  of  the  people  "  a  mere 
force."  He  would  not,  perhaps,  call 
them  so  now,  content  with  the  power 
of  proving  them  no  better.  It  can- 
not be  long,  I  should  think,  before 
the  people  themselves  will  be  of  his 
Grace^s  opinion;  before  they  will 
disdain,  with  **  bated  breath/'  and 


in  a  ^<  bondman's  key,'*  to  approach 
the  honourable  House  with  acres  of 
parchment  and  oceans  of  ink,  for  the 
sake  of  asserting  a  privilege,  the 
whole  and  exclusive  benefit  of  which 
consists  in  its  assertion;  like  certain 
forms,  that  are  stiU  kept  up  when  tiie 
purposes  for  which  tiiey  were  origi- 
nally instituted  are  gone  to  decay, 
making  of  an  ancient  ceremony  a 
modern  mummery.  Should  this  time 
come,  it  will  be  followed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  state  of  sullen  apathy 
or  quiescence— the  sure  precursor  of 
a  national  feeling,  tiiat  the  period  had 
arrived  when  the  people  must  look 
after  their  rulers. 

With  respect  to  the  Jews,  it  is  a 
<|uestion  upon  the  lips  oi  every  ra- 
tional man — **  Why  snould  we  play 
the  squeamish  hypocrite,  and  after 
having  gulped  down  tiie  camel,  make 
such  wry  faces  at  swallowing  the 
gnat?"  We  have  built  a  bridge  broad 
enough  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  se- 
ven or  eight  millions  of  Catholics  and 
Unitarians  into  the  citadel  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  we  refuse  to  make  it  a 
few  inches  wider  to  accommodate 
thirty  thousand  Jews  I  It  is  like  the 
prudery  of  a  prostitute,  who  limits 
the  number  of  lier  bedfellows,  fixing 
the  boundary  of  virtue  between  ten 
and  a  round  dozen ;  or  rather,  like 
that  same  prostitute,  admitting  every 
denomination  of  Christians  to  her 
embraces,  but,  in  the  spirit  of  my 
Lord  Darlington's  political  chastity/ 
denying  her  favours  to  *•  Turks, 
Jews,  and  Infidels."*    It  is  rank  af- 


*  The  genial  inflaenee  of  a  "  Tory  administration  acting  upon  Whig  principles," 

has  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  his  Lordship.     He  has  spoken  again !     Not 

only,  therefore,  has  he  spoken  twice  in  seventeen  years  upon  questions  of  Importance, 

hat  twice  in  one  session.   He  speaks  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  I  hope,  now  he  has 

began,  he  will  go  on.  **  Although  a  friend  to  liberty  in  general,  and  to  Parliamentary 

reform,  I  shall  oppose  this  motion,  as  I  consider  it  uncalled  for.**     And  mark  at 

what  personal  hazard  he  opposes  it.  "  I  shall  do  so  notwithstanding  a  warning  I  re- 

oeiTed  from  a  firiend  the  other  day,  whom  I  met  in  the  street,  and  who  asked  me,  if 

I  voted  against  this  measure,  how  I  could  eyei*  hope  to  borrow  money  among  the 

Jews?     Bat  I  replied,  that  the  Jew  would  be  just  as  ready  to  lend  me  money  as 

before,  tuiee  it  was  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  that  of  the  borrower,  that  he 

afforded  the  accommodation ;  and  I  quoted  the  passage  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in 

which,  when  Shylock  says, 

'  Fair  sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last; 
Yoa  spum'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog,' 

aail  90  on,  Antonio  replies— 

'  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 

To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 

If  tfaoa  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 

At  to  thy  friends,  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
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fectation.  Mr  Huskisson  said  very 
truly  this  evening,*  that  the  *^  arg^u- 
raents  he  had  heard  against  the 
enumcipation  of  the  Jews  were  pre- 
cisely the  same,  mutatis  mutatidisi 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  oi 
hearing  urged,  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  against  tiie  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics ;"  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
as  if  it  were  liis  ambition  to  give  per 
culiar  point  and.  emphasis  to  this  de? 
claration,  rose  immediately  after  the 
right  honourable  member  for  Liver<r 
pool,  and  spoke  a  speech— aye,  just 
the  sort  of  speech  he  was  wont  to 
utter  in  his. better  days,  when  he  was 
the  champion  of  Protestantism.  I 
declare,  before  God,  I  should  be  sore- 
ly put  to  it,  to  make  my  election, 
were  I  asked  which  I  would  prefer 
to  endure— 'the  consciousness  of 
enormous  ai)OBtasy,  or  the  intoler- 
able martyrdom  of  having  to  deliver 
the  sentiments  Sir  Robert  this  night 
delivered,  to  the  same  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  very  presence 
of  the  same  men,  who,  not  twelve 
months  since,  had  heard  and  seen 
roe  declare  my  apostasy.  The  right 
honourable  Secretary  is  either  dead 
to  all  feeling,  or  every  word  he  ut- 
tered was  wormwood  on  his  tongue, 
and  anguish  in  his  heart. 

How  innocently,  how  ingenuously, 
forsooth,  he  ^*  regrets"  the  principle 
now  assumed,  that  because,  in  the 
session  of  Pailiament  before  List, 
' '  we  were  called  upon  to  eive  our 
support  to  a  measure  for  the  relief 
of.  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and 
last  session  we  passed  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects,"  tiierefore,  "  we  are, 
bound  in  consistency  to  follow  up 
these  measures  by  adopting  the  pre- 
sent !"  "  I  hear  this  with  regret,  and 
I  hear  it  for  the  first  time.  Very 
likely.  Sir  Robert ;  but  not  for  the 
last  time ;  of  tliat  you  may  rest  as- 
sured. "  In  the  discussions  respect- 
ing cither  the  Catholics  or  the  Pro- 
testant Dissentera,  nothing  of  tlie  sort 
was  ever   intimated."     No  ; — tliey 


were  then  trying  to  get  in  the  small 
end  of  the  weoge.  ^  It  was  never 
stated  to  us,  that  because  we  admit- 
ted our  fellow  Christiana  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  power,  that  tiierefore,  as 
an  unavoidable  and  necessary  con- 
sequence, we  were  bound  to  admit 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, men  who  reject  ChristianUy  al- 
to^etlier."  Did  it  require  to  be  sta- 
ted ?  Was  not  tlie  '^  unavoidable  and 
necessary  consequence,"  at  which 
you  are  now  so  terrified,  plainly 
written  upon  tlie  face  of  your  own 
apostate  measure  ?  Or  if  it  were  not, 
was  it  for  those  who  were  seeking 
to  subvert  the  Constitution  by  your 
aid,  to  apprise  you  of  all  tlie  mischief 
that  would  ensue  ?  A  well-armed 
traveller,  who  delivers  his  pistols  to 
a  highwayman,  might  as  reasonably 
complaui  that  he  Avas  afterwards  rob- 
bed by  him,  as  you  to  affect  to  de- 
precate tlie  "  unavoidable  and  neces- 
sary consequence"  of  delivering  up 
the  Constitution  to  Catliolics  and 
Dissenters.  Your  distinction  be- 
tween Christian  Papists,  Unitarian 
Christians,  and  Unchristian  Jews,  is 
a  poor  and  puling  one;  every  way 
unworthy  a  man  who  aspires  to  the 
chai'acter  of  a  statesman ;  and  if  you 
be  sincere  in  your  surprise  at  what 
has  followed,  you  only  prove  your- 
self to  have  been  grossly  ignorant  of 
consequences  which  the  lowest  clerk 
in  your  own  ofi!ice  could  have  laid 
before  you.  You  caunot  claim  out 
coufideucc  in  your  sincerity  there- 
fore, without  awakening  our  con- 
tempt for  your  imbecility. 

What  a  fascinating  air  of  novelty 
there  is  iu  the  foUoyviug  discovery 
and  argument  I  **  In  the  speeches  of 
Burke,  niid  in  his  recorded  sentiments 
as  contained  in  his  writings,  we  leam 
tliat  he  rested  his  strongest  reasons 
upon  the  Christianity  of  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  so  of  Mr  Grattan,  of  Mr 
Canning,  and  of  all  the  great  and 
eminent  advocates  of  that  cause. 
Even  my  right  honourable  friend  on 
my  left,  (Sir  George  Murray,)  in  press- 


A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  lend  it  raiber  to  Ihine  enemy ; 
Wlio,  if  he  break,  tlioa  mayst  with  bettor  Tace 
Exact  the  penalty.' 

"  In  conclusion,  I  will  never  conient  that  Turk,  Jew,  or  Infidel  should  be  made  a 
member  of  this  House.**  It  ia  not  every  man  who  could  give  Jttoh  ^xc^Uent  leastins 
for  his  conduct. 

•  tu  Debate,  May  17.    .         . 
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ing  their  clainiR  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House  last  session,   observed, 
that  when  serring  with  the  Protest-^^ 
aals  in  the  army,  they  entered  to- 
gether the  same  breach,  they  fought 
togelher  on  the  same  field,  repoded 
together  in  the  same  grave,  ana  rest- 
ed their  hopes  of  future  happiness 
npm  the  merits  of  a  common  Re« 
deemer:  tiiose  appeals  were  forcibly 
made,  and  successfully  made ;   for 
It  was  not  to  be  denied  that  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  admitted  the  same 
mat    doctrines   of    Christianity." 
Theology  and  sentiment — twaddle 
and  cant!   These  would  be  pretty 
sentences.  Sir  Robert,  from  die  lips 
of  yoor  brother-in-law,  Mr  George 
Dawson,  after  dinner  at  a  tavern,  or 
from  the  pen  of  a  very  young  lady, 
in  the  shape  of  an  '^  f^l^Ry  upon  the 
brave  men  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo;"  but  as  an  argument  in 
the  Senate,  to  vindicate  the  wisdom 
of  a  great  national  measure,  they  are 
coaCemptible.    For  to  what  do  they 
anount?  That  a  Catholic,  having  ta- 
ken the  King's  bounty  and  enlisted, 
when  on  the  field  of  battle  fights  as 
vreD  as  his  brother  Protestant,  knew- 
iag  that  if  he  does  not,  lie  may  be 
tned,  perchance,  by  a  court-martial 
for  cowardice,  or,  that  if  he  runs 
away,  he  will  be  shot  as  a  deserter : 
ibat  when  a  Catholic  is  killed  in  bat- 
tle, he  is  buried  in  the  same  hole, 
with  fifty  or  a  hundred  other  Catho- 
lics or  Protestants,  as  it  may  happen ; 
and  that  if  a  Catholic  lias  time  to 
think  about  it  before  a  cannon  ball 
carries  his  head  off,  lie  thinks  of  the 
same  Mediator  as  a  Protestant   But 
it  is  in  this  last  particular  only  that 
yoor  parallel  is  perfect ;  for  as  to 
entering  the  same  breach,  fighting  on 
the  same  field,  and  reposing  in  the 
same  grave,  I  apprehend  deists  and 
atheists,  of  which  f  dare  be  sworn 
there  is  a  tolerable  sprinkling  in 
every  army,  fare  just  as  well  ;.there- 
e,  so  far  as  these  merits  constitute 
Uim  to  the  relief  which  the  Ro- 
a  Catholic   has   received,   thev 
0  are  not  Christians  are  entitled, 
m  your  own  shewing,  to  similar 
rileges.    Jl  am  ashamed  to  have 
(towed   so  many  words   on    so 
isy  and  puerile  a  piece  of  declar 
^on. 

But  if  this  bill  pass/'  you  go  on 
ey,  **  thougl)  it  may  apporQQtlv 


confining  oUr  vietv  solely  to  this  bill 
it  does  not  go  beyond  that  class ;  yet 
we  shall,  if  this  be  agreed  to,  have  to 
pass  other  bills  most  objectionable 
m  my  views  of  the  Constitution," 
Your  views  of  the  Constitution,  Sir 
Robert,  what  are  they?  and  what 
are  they  worUi  ?  What  is  the  Con- 
stitution itself  since  your  views  veer- 
ed round  from  north  to  south?  Again, 
•''  What  is  the  case  made  out  respect- 
ing the  Jews  ?  h  would  seem — 1  take 
my  information  from  a  book,  which 
1  understand  is  written  by  a  very  re- 
spectable Jew,  and  is  considered  ft 
work  of  authority — that  there  are  re- 
sident in  the  United  Kingdom  about 
27,000  Jews,  natural  bom  subjects 
of  his  Majesty,  of  whom  20,000  are 
resident  in  London,  and  7000  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
for  these  seven-and-twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  individuals,  I  am  invited  to 
depart  from  the  principle  which  lias 
been  acted  on  from  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Constitution.''*  I  can  easily 
imagine  how  shocking,  how  distress- 
ing, it  must  be  to  youi*  feelings,  to  be 
invited  to  depart  h*om  ant/  principle 
of  the  Constitution.  You  have  shewn 
such  a  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion— such  an  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution— such  a  love  for  the  Con- 
stitution. Yourpassionate  devotion 
to  the  Constitution  is  bo  notorious, 
that  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  the  man 
bold  enough  to  **  invite"  you  to  offer 
any  violence  or  disloyaltv  to  the  Con- 
stitution. I  only  wonder  how  his 
Grace  of  Wellington  escaped  killing 
last  year,  when,  instead  of**  inviting," 
he  ordered  you,  to  "  break  in  upon 
the  Constitution."  But  enough  of 
this.  It  is  sickening  to  hear  these 
phrases  from  your  lips ;  though,  to  do 
you  justice,  you  have  adroitly  shift- 
ed your  constitutional  groimd,  and 
now  talk  only  of  the  "  earliest  periods 
of  the  Constitution" — *'  the  earliest 
foundations  of  tlie  monarchy" — "  the 
beginning  of  civil  government  among 
us,  and  so  forth.  Even  you  have 
not  the  effrontery  to  play  the  queasy 
minister,  and  keck  at  being  **  iuvitea 
to  depart  from  the  principles"  of 
the  Constitution  as  established  by  the 
glorious  revolution  of  1C88. — One 
word  more  on  this  part  of  your  speech. 
"  For  tliese  sevcn-ajid-twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  individuals,  1  am  in- 
vitpa  to  depart  from  Uie  principle,'* 

ft^,   TU«  cl»ta  sidYW<;«4  Oft  b«^ 
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half  of  the  Jews,  is  either  founded 
upon  justice,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  he 
just,  thirtv,  or  thirty  thousand,  or 
thirty  millions,  can  neither  weaken 
nor  strengthen  it  But  this  argument 
supplies  the  solution  of  your  apos- 
tasy. Had  tliere  been  only  thirty 
thousand  Catholics,  you  would  not 
have  discovered  the  justice  of  admit- 
•ting  them  to  power ;  but  being  six 
millions,  their  right  became  as  pal- 
pable as  their  magnitude, — in  oUier 
words,  intimidation  looked  big,  and 
principle  dwindled  into  a  dwarf. 

"  Wiat  I  contend  is,  that  if  the 
principle  be  adopted,  (the  principle 
of  admitting  into  Parliament  persons 
not  professmg  Christianity,)  it  will 
place  infidels  on  the  same  footing  as 
Protestants  ;  and  if  this  principle  be 
recognised,  the  House  must  be  pre- 
pared for  its  revolting  the  feelings  of 
the  country"  Granted.  It  would  re- 
volt the  feelings  of  the  country  to 
see  atheists  and  infidels,  avowedly 
such,  sitting  in  a  Christian  le^sla- 
ture,  and  making  laws  for  a  Christian 
people.  But  is  it  on  this  ground 
alone  that  you.  Sir  Robert,  are  so 
repugnant  to  "  depart  from  the  esta- 
blished usages  of  the  constitution  ?*' 
Have  you  no  higher  and  better  feel- 
ing on  the  subject?  Are  you  only 
anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  to  save  them  from  being 
revolted  ?  I  will  tell  you  why  I  ask 
these  questions.  Because  I  like  con- 
sistency, even  in  bad  men.  A  steady 
determined  villain  is  of  the  two  a 
more  manly  character,  than  the  shift- 
ing, equivocating,  ducking,  half-and- 
half  knave,  who  has  all  the  moral 
laxity  of  a  rogue  in  his  composition, 
without  the  bold  energy  which  con- 
stitutes a  hero,  even  in  a  bad  cause. 
Do  not  imagine  I  am  capable  of  ap- 
plying this  coiQparison  to  you.  I 
would  do  so,  if  1  thought  it  applica- 
ble in  itself;  but  I  will  not  weaken 
my  own  cause,  by  casting  unmerited 
contumely  upon  our  opponent  All 
I  mean  to  convey  is  this,  that  the 
sensitive  regard  you  now  manifest 
for  the  feelings  of  the  people,  was 
dormant  or  extinguished  last  year, 
when  you  carried  a  measure  by  which, 
not  the  feeling  only  of  the  country, 
but  the  confidence,  the  allegiance  al- 
most, (as  some  hereafter  may  prove 
perhaps,)  were  revolted. 

I  come  to  your  last,  and,  from  the 
•olemnity  of  your  maimer  in  deliver* 


Ing  it,  I  should  judge  your  strongest, 
argument,  in  your  own  estimation. 
**  if,"  say  you,  "  this  bill  were  pass- 
ed, other  bills  must  come  ;'*  (aye  ;— 
as  certainly  as  this  bill  has  come  in 
cohsequence  of  your  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation bill  having  passed ;)  **  and 
is  it  wise,  year  after  year,  to  disturb 
the  country  by  the  introduction  of 
these  separate  bills,  instead  of  a  ge* 
neral  admission  to  power?"  It  is  not 
wise;  no  wiser  than  was  the  fiatal 
measure  of  last  session ;  but  the  evil 
you  would  now,  too  late,  avert»  is  the 
legitimate  offspring    of  that   com- 
pound of  treachery  and  folly.   Your 
piteous  lamentations  are  vain.    The 
integrity  of  the  constitution  is  de* 
stroyed ;  its  perfect  beauty  is  defap 
ced ;  they  who  conjured  you  to  de> 
sist  from  the  sacrilege  would  haTe 
stood  by  you,  a  firm  and  faitfafiil 
band,  and  given  you  victory  in  eyery 
struggle :  you  deserted  them  for  pur- 
poses of  your  own,  and  they  now 
stand  aloof  from  you,  in  your  frig'ht* 
ened  extremity.    It  is  even  possible 
(for  revenge,  as  one  of  our  old  di* 
vines  has  said,  is  the  most  delicious 
morsel  with  which  the  devil  can 
tempt  the  soul  of  a  sinner)  that  they 
may  exult  over  your  embarrassment 
and  alarm,  though  they  see  them 
caused  by  an  extension  of  those  very 
calamities  they  so  bitterly  dep1<Nre. 

**  There  is  no  one  ground/*  you 
add,  "  on  which  the  Jews  are  sought 
to  be  relieved,  that  does  not  apply 
with  equal,  nay  greater  force,  to  the 
Quakers.    I  know  no  tenet  of  the 
Quakers  which  incapacitates  them.** 
Certainly  not    And  Mr  Brougham^ 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  an- 
swered this  argument  by  anticipa- 
tion.   Mr  H.  Calvert,  in  a  sort  of 
preliminary  discussion  which  took 
place  upon  a  petition  presented  by 
the  honourable  and  le&;iied  gentle- 
man in  favour  of  the  proposed  relief 
to  the  Jews,  said,  **  I  object  to  tiie 
measure,  because  it  is  partial  and  not 
general.     The  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  called  Quakers,  will  stiH 
be  excluded ;  and  that  appears  to 
to  be  the  height  of  injustice.  It 

said  that  they  do  not  petition; 

that  they  are  an  unambitious  people  ; 
but  though  this  is  true,  it  is  no  r««^ 
son  why  parliament  should  not  <lo 
them  justice."  Precisely  so,  replied 
Mr  Brougham  with  admirable  ta 
« I  entirely  agree  that  it  wnM 
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unjust  to  make  a  distmctioii  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Quakers;  but  it  is 
not  by  exdu^ng  tiie  Jew8»  but  bj 
Emitting  the  Qiuikers,  that  justice  is 
to  be  done ;  and  I  marvel  that  the 
bonouiible  member  for  Hertford* 
shire  ^ould  be  for  taking  up  the 
question  at  the  wrong  end.  If  the 
hoaounble  gentleman  vote  against 
the  Jevre  now,  on  the  same  principle 
he  ought  to  have  voted  twice  over 
agahist  the  Dissentera  and  the  Ro- 
man Catholics."  You  were  in  the 
House,  Sir  Robert,  when  these  few 
pidijr  sentences  were  uttered,  and 
jet  f ou  adopted,  as  your  own,  the 
specious  argument  they  aonihilated« 
^together  uia  must  have  been  anight 
of  sore  humiliation  to  you.  Itisun- 


possible  but  that  you  felt  your  situa- 
tion ;  and  surely  there  were  moments 
when,  if  you  could  have  forgotten 
what  you  are,you  might  have  fancied 
you  were  defending  the  Protestant 
Constitution  of  England  as  in  days 
of  yore ;  but  one  wought  of  those 
days  was  sufficient  to  make  your 
tongue  cleave  to  your  moulh,  and 
parch  it  like  a  dried  potsherd.  I 
pitied  you,  however^  while  Brougham 
was  rending  into  shreds  and  ribbons 
your  notable  argument  derived  from 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  the 
*' ancient  practice  of  the  constitu- 
tion," which  adnutted  none  but  pro- 
feeing  Christians  into  the  legislature* 
His  task  was  easy,  I  confess ;  for  hi$ 
strength  lay  in  your  weakness. 


MESSRS  NORTH,  DOHBRTT,  AND  oVoNNELL. 

BrtAo,  Ha !  h& !  to  we  the  world !  We  swaggeren 
That  lite  by  oaths  and  bif-inouth*d  menaces, 
Are  now  reputed  for  the  tallest  men.  •  •  * 

When  next  I  find  him  here,  WL  hang  him  np, 
Like  a  dried  sausage,  in  the  chimney's  top, 
That  Btoek-fish,  tlut  poor  John,  that  gut  of  men ! 

A  Pkaaant  ConceUed  Comed^y  1602.     ' 
Badur.  TeU  me,  and  do  not  stammer ; 
When  wert  thou  ciidgeU*d  laat?  What  woman  beat  thee? 

Th»  BaO,    By  CaAncAK  and  Sniatxr,  1639i 


It  was  well  remarked  by  Canning, 

in  one  of  Ms  speeches  against  parliar 

OKBtary  reform,  and  in  reference  to 

some  of  the  vulgar  demagogues  of 

die  day,  (Cobbett,  Hunt,  &c)  who 

looked  to  universal  suffrage  as  the 

only  ymspoxt  tiiey  could  ever  hope 

to  obtain  into  the  House  of  Com« 

■MOB,  that  if  they  did  fmd  their  way 

tfaflfe,  or  if  any  other  mob-orator,  or 

bnnrling  politidan,  the  oracle  of 

dide  and  hustings,  found  his  way 

Ihsre^  one  and  al^  they  would  soon 

readi  their  true  level,  and  shrink  to 

their  proper  dimensions.    The  jus* 

ties  of  this  opinion  has  been  fre- 

"■dy  verified.    Burdett  himself  is 

neater  man  at  die  Crown  and  An* 

A'ytfasB  on  the  Opposition  benches; 

Nhouee  tells  far  more  in  Covent 

deo,  during  an  election,  than  he 

B  IB  St  Stephoi's  Chapel  ,*  and  as 

"Vaithman,  poor  body,  he  is  the 

r  Chatham  of  the  Common  Coun- 

and  the  veriest  unheeded  chat- 

r  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

doub^  iMfwever,  if  the  contrast, 


in  any  of  these,  is  so  striking,  so 
signal,  and  so  complete,  as  it  is  in 
die  person  of  the  ^  great  agitator," 
the  redoubted  Daniel  O'Connell,  libe- 
rator of  Ireland,  and  Catholic  mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Clare.  And 
die  reason  of  the  difference  is  obQ 
▼ious,  partaking  partly  of  national, 
partly  of  personal  considerations.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  compare 
O'Connell  with  either  Grattan  or 
Flood,  both  of  whom  sunk,  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  far  be- 
low the  standard  at  which  they  stood 
in  the  Irish  one.  The  fact  is,  Irish 
oratory  requires  Irish  auditors,  Irish 
feelings,  and  Irish  subjects,  to  pro- 
duce Its  full  effect.  It  is  completely 
a  home  commodity,  and  fetches  a 
good  price  in  the  home  market;  but 
being  manufactured  specially  and 
exclusively  for  that  market,  the  mo- 
ment it  is  exported,  it  deteriorates 
in  value.  With  regard  to  0*Connell, 
however,  while  1  admit  that  some 
portion  of  the  comparative  insigni* 
ticance  into  which  he  has  fallen. 
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may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  causes 
which  dimmed  the  lustre  of  such 
men  as  Grattan  and  Flood  under 
similai'  circumstances  of  transplantar 
tion,  I  am  aware  that  by  tar  the 
greater  portion  belongs  to  his  own 
personal  insufficiency.  Those  rodo- 
montades— ^that  superlative  fustian 
— that  brainless  bombast  and  crazy 
eloquence,  at  which  Englishmen  only 
laugh  as  they  read  it,  Englishmen 
would  cry  out  upon  with  contempt 
and  disgust,  if  it  were  attempted  to 
make  tnem  listen  to  it.  0*Connell 
has  sense  enough  to  know  this,  there- 
fore he  has  not  attempted  it ;  and 
being  nothing  if  he  is  not  bom- 
bastical,  having  nothing  in  him  but 
fustian,  rodomontade,  and  crazy 
eloquence,  he  has  consequently  be- 
come nothing  in  Parliament  The 
success  of  his  plans  for  obtaining 
Catholic  Emancipation,  has  provea 
a  complete  act  of  political  suicide. 
In  Dublin,  he  hacT  a  voice  more  po- 
tential than  the  Duke's;  in  London, 
he  is  reduced  so  low  (can  he  fall 
lower?)  as  to  be  taken  under  the 

Srotection  of  Joseph  Hume,  while 
e  lay  whining,  like  any  lady's  lap- 
dog,  beneath  the  chastisement  of 
Messrs  North  and  Doherty.  In  vain 
he  first  tried  to  escape  silently  from 
his  blustering  accusations  and  pledges 
made  in  Ireland,  touching  the  Bor- 
risokane  trials,  and  the  Doneraile 
conspiracy.  In  vain  he  next  sought 
to  play  the  magnanimous  hero,  oy 
generously  offering  to  bury  all  past 
transactions  in  oblivion.  *'  I  came 
into  this  House,"  quoth  he,  *'  with 
no  desire  to  recall  them,"  (I  give  him 
full  credit  for  speaking  the  truth 
here,)  "  but  instead  of  having  received 
any  reciprocal  feeling,  I  have  been 
taunted  and  misrepresented  both  for 
my  words  and  actions."  * 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral  for  Ireland,  ^Mr  Doherty,)  "  I 
have  at  length  driven  you  by  my 
taunts,  again  and  again  repeated^ 
to  take  something  like  a  decided 
course.  I  have  compelled  you,  for 
the  first  time,  to  take  courage  in  this 
House."  f  But  the  enviable  position 
in  which  the  honourable  member  for 
Clare  had  placed  himself,  cannot  be 
thoroughly  appreciated,  nor  justice 
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thoroughly  done  to  Mr  Doherty, 
without  quoting  a  few  pasflaffes  from 
olber  parts  of  his  speecn  on  ute  night 
referred  to. 

"  The  honourable  and  learned  gen- 
tleman," said  he,  *'  told  us,  that  on 
no  one  evening — on  no  one  moment^ 
would  he  be  absent  from  his  place 
or  from  this  House.    But,  sir,  there 
was  a  very  important  evening  on 
which  he  was  not  only  not  in  his 
place,  but  not  in  this  House;  and  this, 
sir,  was  the  evening  on  which  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  MaUow  gave  no- 
tice that  he  would  move  for  certain 
papers  respecting  those  persotas  who 
were  tried  for  the  Doneraile  conspi- 
racy. Now,  sir,  to  all  who  have  lived 
in  Ireland,  to  all  who  have  observed 
what  has  taken  place  there  for  many 
months  past,  it  must  have  been  a 
matter  ot  notoriety,  that  this  was  a 
question  to  which  the  honourable 
and  learned  gentleman  stood  pledg- 
ed ;  and  it  was  an  occasion  on  whidi 
I  fully  and  anxiously  expected  tomeet 
the  learned  gentleman  face  to  hce, 
—because  he  had  made  the  strong- 
est allegations  a^nfet  my  personal 
character,  and  (highly  as  I  do,  and,  I 
trust,  ever  shall,  regard  my  persoiial 
character)  because  lie  had  done  that 
which  affects  me  still  more  nearly — . 
he  had  brought  a  cham  ag;ainst  the 
pure  administration  ofjustice  in  Ire- 
land.   I  LOOKED  for  him,  but  he  w«s 
not  to  be  found !"— ^'^  I  am  not»  air, 
in  the  habit  of  entertiwiing  surh- 
cions  respecting  the  conduct  of  ho- 
nourable members  of  this  House ;  but 
when  I  clearly  observe  a  man  medi- 
tating a  retreat,  and  if  he  at  the  same 
time  nappen  to  be  a  lawyer,  apply- 
ing to  his  object  all  the  cunmng  and 
dexterity  supposed  peculiar  to  his 
profession,  I  anxiously  watch  eyery 
stone  he  lays  down  to  construct  the 
bridge  on  which  he  intends  to  run 
away.^*'^**  The  learned  gentleman 
has  declared  he  has  two   distinct 
charges  to  make  against  me.    Fhrst, 
that  1  have  wielded  the  powers  of 
my  office  for  the  protection  of  the 
guilty.    The  next  and  deeper  charge 
is,  that  I,  in  concert  with  others,  as 
honourable  and  high-minded  gentle- 
men as  ever  belonged  to  the  legal 
profession,  formed  a  league  to  pro- 
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duce  the  cittiviction  of  ianocent  men, 
irhtle  even  the  confipinttors  were  in 
possession  of  documents  to  prove  the 
Y^yiog  of  the  witnesses  we  had  to 
Drmg  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
crown.  TAese  are  the  charges  ;  and 
1  admit  the  fiicts  on  which  the  ho- 
noiuable  and  learned  gentleman 
founds  his  allegations.  1  will  not 
trouble  him  about  documents;  and 
waref  1  would  suffer  him,  unanswer- 
ed and  unheeded,  to  make  any  asser- 
tions respecting  me  he  pleases,  if  my 
own  chmracter  alone  were  implica- 
ted. I  would  not  trouble  the  Ilouse 
with  any  defence ;  for  there  is  some- 
thing here  that  tells  me  there  is  not 
a  second  gentleman  present  who 
would  believe  it  possible  that  I  could 
be  guilty  of  the  conduct  attributed 
to  me  by  the  honourable  and  learned 
genlieman.'— (Loud  and  long-conli- 
Bued  cheering.) — He  has  unsparing- 
ly broufffat  charges  agamst  me  in  ta- 
TeniB — ^m  the  streets — ^before  the 
rabble— -(L^yudcheers)— before  those 
amongst  whom  I  go,  not  as  a  volun- 
teer, but  as  the  delegate  of  the  Lord 
LieBteBant»  with  important  and  sa- 
cred duties  to  perform,  which,  I 
trust,  1  do  perform,  faithfully,  fear- 
lesdy,  and,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
eertioii  of  the  learned  gentleman, 
mercifally.— (Continued  cheers.)— I 
trust,  that  whenever  the  learned  gen- 
tleman shall  Jind  courage  to  bring 
forwazd  his  motion,  I  sh^l  be  able  to 
-pfove  the  utter  falsehood  of  his  daily 
and  ordinary  slanders." 

How  Mr  O'Connell  made  ^ood  his 
aUegatioofl  against  the  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral— ^how  he  redeemed  his  tavern- 
made  pledgee,  when  face  to  face  with 
the  man  he  so  grossly  accused  in  his 
absence — ^how  the  whole  affair  dwin- 
dled down  into  a  tame  and  spiritless 
attack  upon  the  constabulary  force, 
and  upon  the  system  under  which 
theallegedmiaconducthad  been  com- 
mitted—how, in  fact,  the  swaggering 
denuneiations  which  rolled  from  his 
lbs  m  Ireland,  **  like  a  rattling  peal 
of  thunder,"  died  upon  his  tongue  in 
Ettland  like  a  lover's  whisper,  a 
soft  murmuring  complaint,  meek  and 
fentle  as  tiie  voice  of  cooing  doves 
—are  abundantly  known  to  all  who 
have  heard,  and  to  all  who  have 
lUKi,  the  debate  of  the  following 
ereaing  (May  12.)  But  before  I  no- 
tice tl^  debfite,  let  me  advert  to 


evening,  in  answer  to  the  manly  and 
indignant  scorn  of  the  individual  he 
had  assailed.  **  I  will  not  be  de- 
barred from  doing  my  duty  fearlesE- 
ly  by  any  man,  however  he  may  be 
supported.  In  saying  'fearlessly,'  I 
allude  not  to  that  species  of  courage 
which  is  recognised  in  a  court  of  ho- 
nour, and  of  which  I  know  nothing. 
There  is  blood  upon  this  hand — I  re- 
gret it  deeply— and  he  knows  it.  He 
knows  that  I  have  a  vow  in  Heaven, 
else  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
address  me  in  such  language,  or  to 
presume  that  his  insolence  should 
go  unpunished.  He  knows  it— and 
there  18  not  one  man  in  the  circle  of 
our  acquaintance  but  knows  it  also ; 
and  knows,  at  the  same  time,  that,  but 
for  that  vow,  he  dared  not  address 
me  as  he  has  done." 

This  mixture  of  balderdash  and 
swagger  was  received  by  the  House 
with  ridicule  and  disgust;  and  it  de- 
served to  be  so  received,  for  it  was, 
in  effect,  imputing  rank  cowardice  to 
Mr  Doherty,  by  asserting  that  he  bad 
assumed  a  tone  towards  him,  Mr 
O'Connell,  which  he  would  not  have 
dared  to  do,  except  that  he  knew  Mr 
O'Connell  does  not  fight ;  a  tone 
which,  of.  course,  he  would  not  as- 
sume towards  any  other  member  of 
the  House  who  does  fight  Now,  I 
am  far  from  wishing  to  question  the 
personal  courage  otthe  hon.  member 
tor  Clare ;  I  will  not  cast  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of  his 
regret,  that  his  hands  are  stained 
with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature ; 
every  man  must  recall  with  horror 
such  a  calamity,  even  under  the  most 
aggravated  circumstances  in  which 
satisfaction  is  sought  or  given  for  an 
injury,  and  infinitely  more  so,  where 
some  frivolous  altercation  mav  have 
led  to  the  catastrophe.  I  do  not 
condemn  his  Heaven-registered  vow 
never  again  to  engage  in  the  strife  of 
blood.  All  these  things  are  matters 
of  personal  feeling  and  supposed  mo- 
ral duty,  which  concern  Mr  O'Con- 
nell himself,  and  no  one  else.  But 
this  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  a 
man  who,  by  a  voluntary^  act  of  his 
own,  puts  himself  out  ot  the  condi- 
tion of  responsibility  for  his  words 
and  actions,  other  than  by  an  appeal 
such  as  he  knows  will  not,  and  some- 
times cannot,  be  made — (1  allude  to 
an  appeal  before  a  legal  tribunal)— 
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^  vow  in  Heaven/*  while  he  proclaims 
on  earth  that  he  abjures  a  practice 
which  all  other  men,  moving  in  a  cer- 
tain  sphere  of  society^  recognise— I 
do  sax*  that  a  person  so  drcumstan* 
cedt  and  by  his  own  free  choice,  not 
by  any  necessity  which  he  deplores 
he  cannot  overrule,  would,  were  all 
his  feelings  of  the  right  kind,  abstain, 
with  singular  delicacy  and  caution, 
from  word  or  deed  which  involved 
consequences  he  knew  he  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  He  would  do  this, 
no  less  from  a  general  sense  of  laro* 

Sriety  and  of  justice  towards  indivil 
uals,  than  from  a  natural  repug* 
nance  to  incur  the  suspicion  tliat  he 
was  playing  the  secure  game  of  a 
privileged  bully.  In  ordinary  life,  a 
man  who  wears  a  rancorous  heart, 
and  carries  a  foul  tongue,  with  a  era* 
van  spirit,  is  apt  to  be  upon  familiar 
terms  with  canes,  horsewhips,  and 
neaf  s  leather.  BIr  O'Connell  stands 
absolved  from  the  last,  not  altogether 
so  as  to  the  other  two ;  but  his  <'  vow 
in  Heaven*'  shuts  out  from  redress 
those  he  wrongs  or  insults,  as  effeo 
tually  as  a  white  feather  would ;  and, 
therefore«-but,  as  Hamlet  says,  **give 
every  man  his  deserts,  and  who  among 
us  shall  escape  whipping?" — ^much 
less^Order  I  order  J  Chur !  chair  I  j 
The  honourable  member  for  Clare 
is  not  a  fool ;  consequently,  he  may 
derive  a  useful  lesson  from  the  me« 
morable  castigation  of  Mr  Doherty 
and  Mr  North;  for  it  is  only  **  your 
dull  ass  that  will  not  mend  his  pace 
withbeatmg."  But  poor  Mr  Hume ! 
I  never  saw  the  worthy  calculator  so 
irate.  He  *^  fretted  like  gummed  vel- 
vet;" and  I  was  really  apprehensive, 
when  he  first  rose,  that  he  intended 
to  strip  and  challenge  both  the  Soli- 
citor-General and  his  learned  friend 
to  a  bout  at  fisticuffs,  upon  the  school- 
boy principle  of  one  down,  and  the 
other  come  on.  No  turkey-cock,  dis- 
puting  the  gate  of  a  farm-yard,  ever 
looked  so  red  m  the  giUs.  And  then, 
like  Audrey,  who  thanked  **  the  gods 
she  was  not  poetical,"  he  thanked 
God  he  «*  was  not  a  learned  gentle- 
man ;"  thinking,  I  suppose,  with  Mr 
Dogberry,  «  to  be  well  favoured  is 
the  gift  of  fortune,  but  that  to  read 
and  write  comes  by  nature." — **  I  am 
surprised,"  said  Mr  Hume, « that  the 
pompous  and  almost  insolent  speech 
of  the  honourable  member  who  has 
just  Bitten  down  (Mr  North)  should 


have  been  received  with  cheers  by 

the  ministers.    The  honourable  ana 

learned  member  has  applied  strong 

epithets  to  the  honourable  member 

for  Clare.    What  matters  it  whether 

the  honourable  member  is  a  big  lio% 

a  puny  dog,  or  oj^  other  foW'foa^ 

ed  ontfTui/P— (Immense  laughter.}— 

I  hope  the  honourable  member  for 

Clare  will  not  shape  his  conduct  by 

the  advice  of  the  honourable  and 

learned  member,  although  he  swells 

like  the  bull  and  the  frog,  buratiiig 

with  self-importance.— (The  roars  <x 

laughter  might  have  been  heard  at 

Charing  Cross.) — What  a  man  to  read 

a  lecture  I    It  was  like  the  mewing 

of  a  kitten.    The  honourable  menif 

ber  for  Clare  has  not  lost  his  teeth; 

he  can  bite  still ;  and  when  the  time 

comes,  I  will  halloo  him  on,"  and  ao 

forth,  down  to  his  concludinff  boaat^ 

that  his  '*  honourable  and  leanfted 

friend  had  no  occasion  to  be  afiiild 

of  those  two  honourable  and  learned 

gentlemen ;  no,  nor  of  ten  like  them.'* 

But  the  most  edifying  part  of  the 

honourable  member's  npeech  waa  that 

wherein  he  came  to  Mr  O'CiHuiell'a 

assistance,  to  help  him  out  ai  tke 

dilemma  of  holding  a  different  lai^ 

guage  on  different  sides  of  the  cfaaa* 

nel.    Mr  Doherty,  in  reference  to 

this,  had  said,  *^  I  did  expect  (in  cob* 

formity  with  the  custom  reoogniaod 

among  gentlemeny  that  what  a  asoii 

says  in  one  place,  he  is  ready  to  msf 

in  another)  that  the  honourable  RQb^ 

deman  would  have  taken  the  nzvt 

opportunity  in  thie  Houeey  either  of 

denying  those  words  and  HiwftlaJMimy 

them,  or  of  repeating  in  this  Hooae 

ais  objections  to  the  scoundrkIi  aki» 

sTocRAGY,  the  authors  of  tiie  sab* 

letting  ac^  and  boldly  call  upon  dM 

people  to  stand  f orwu^  in  their  ow» 

defence."    Mr  Hume  justified  the 

conduct  of  Mr  O'Connell  by  a  feU- 

citous   illustration   borrowed  firoiA 

himself.    <*  Is  it  to  be  suppoeedy'* 

said  he,  ^  that  because  I  am  a  mem* 

ber  of  Parliament,  and  choose  to  go 

to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  and 

make  observations  there  upon  the 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  It 

may  be  upon  his  Majesty's  Attorney* 

(jreneral — is  it  to  be  supposed,  leay; 

that  I  am  compelled  to  repeat  the 

same  observations  here  ?    I  say,  that 

if  I  make  use  of  observations  out  of 

doors,  let  them  call  me  to  account 

for  them."  (Mr  Hume  has  no  vow  in 
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Jieaven.)  ^  I  admit  that  I  soy  many 
tiuiisfs  in  this  House  which  1  should 
be  afraid  to  say  out  of  tiiis  House, 
knoirinf  that  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
eiistence  as  an  Attorney-General, 
and  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  find 
pHant  juries.  I  tnay  be  taunted  with 
cowardice,  as  I  Imre  been  already, 
for  diis  dedamtion«  But  my  doc« 
trine  is,  that  in  these  cases  discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valour ;  and  then^ 
kow  foolish  should  I  look,  if  I  were 
to  find  myself  laid  by  Uie  heels  in 
Newgate,  owing  to  the  mterposition 


of  the  Attomey-Genend!"  It  is  im* 
possible  for  me  to  say  what  differ* 
ence  beinff  in  Newgate  miffht  make 
in  the  foolish  appearance  of  the  ho* 
nourable  member;  but  I  should  not 
think  it  could  be  much— certainly 
not  so  much  as  he  himself  seems  to 
imagine.  I  should  like  to  hear  BIr 
O'C^nnell's  opinion  upon  this  point, 
and  whether  he  feels  himself  forti- 
fied  in  his  own  practice  by  the  know- 
ledge he  now  has  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  honourable  member  for  Mmt^ 
trose. 


FATIGUING  DEBATES. 


We  have  had  the  usual  annual 
cmoplaints  during  the  last  month,  of 
the  great  arrears  of  public  business, 
and  of  the  extreme  difficulty — ^not  to 
say  impossibility— -of  getting  through 
all  that  ought  to  be  ^ot  through.  Mr 
Hume  complains*  that  he  was  some* 
times  kept  out  of  bed  twenty-one 
hours  at  a  stretch ;  and  therefore,  he 
moposed  Parliament  should  meet  in 
November,  that  they  might  have  the 
fall  benefit  of  the  long  nights.  Mr 
HuskiBaon  suggested  that  honourable 
members  ^oi2d  not  make  speeches 
upon  presenting  petitions,  but  re- 
serve weir  eloquence  for  the  discus- 
sion of  ^e  several  measures  to  which 
they  respectively  referred.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  aidmitted  the  increasing  diffi- 
culty of  getting  tiu'ough  the  public 
bushieas,  amd  Siou^t,  if  the  House 
sat  the  wiiole  year  rotmd,  they  would 
still  be  short  of  time,  unless  they  de- 
voted more  hours  ^an  merely  from 
seven  to  twelve  each  evening  to  the 
dispadch  of  public  business.  Now, 
it  is  quite  certain,  that  not  only  Sir 
Robert  himself  and  his  right  ho- 
MNirable  friend,  but  Mr  Hume,  and 
every  member  tiien  present,  knew 
the  evil  lay  in  the  scarcity  of  silent 
■KHBRRS.  There  are  not  more  than 
twelve  good  speakers  in  the  whole 
House  (H  Commons,  and  not  one  oinr 
tor  IB  Ae  whole  twelve.  I  will  not 
name  the  twelve,  for  it  would  be  in- 
vidicnis ;  so  every  man  is  at  liberty  to 
pat  luHMelf  down  upon  the  list  But 
diough  tiiere  are  only  twelve  good 
speakers,  there  are  four  hundred 
talkers— four  hundred  members  who, 
one  night  with  another,  let  off  a 
apeech,  varying  in  duration  from  five 


minutes  to  half  an  houf«  If  theae 
four  hundred  talkers  could  be  in« 
duced  to  become  listeners,  and  to 
content  themselves  merely  with  ho- 
nestly voting;  and  if  the  dozen  good 
Seaicers  would  resolve  to  say  Do- 
ing more  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary upon  a  subject,  public  busi- 
ness would  be  got  tlu'ough  easily 
enough ;  members  would  get  to  their 
beds  in  good  time,  to  the  infinite 
comfort  of  their  wives  and  familiea^ 
and  the  saving  of  their  own  health; 
and  five  months  out  of  the  seven 
would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  of  public  good.  How 
much  unnecessary  talking  there  is 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  following 
calculation.  It  has  been  computed^ 
and  pretty  accurately,  from  the  full 
notes  of  a  short-hand  writer,  that  a 
man  speaking,  not  rapidly,  but  fluent* 
ly,  speaks  from  five  to  six  columns 
of  a  newspaper  in  an  hour.  When, 
therefore,  the  House  sits  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  three 
the  next  morning,  or  eleven  hours, 
it  speaks  above  sixty  columns,  or 
more  than  five  whole  newspapers  of 
twenty  columns  each!  Only  ima- 
gine Mr  Hume,  for  example,  speak- 
uig  three  hours,  or  talking  a  Mor- 
ning-Chronicle-ful  in  one  speech  I 
The  papers,  however,  rarely  give 
more  than  twelve  columns  to  the 
debate,  or  one-fifth  of  what  is  said  $ 
and  I  put  it  to  any  one  who  has  read 
twelve  columns  of  a  debate,  whether 
he  could  not  have  spared  one-half  of 
that  quantity  even,  and  been  the 
wiser  with  the  other  half?  No,  no, 
it  is  in  the  immoderate  prating,  the 
eternal  talking  of  small  thinkers,  and 
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not  the  mbetinff  of  Parliament  in  Fe- 
bruary insteaa  of  November,  that 
makes  the  Bession  too  short  for  the 
business  that  has  to  be  done,  and  of 
necessity  occasions  either  its  total 
omission,  or  what  is  worse  for  the 
country,  its  crude,  hurried,  and  in- 
digested performance.  The  parent 
or  this  evil,  as  I  formerly  mentioned, 
is  the  practice  of  reporting  the  de- 
bates. I  Imve  myself  heard  members 
congratulating  themselves  that  the 
Chronicle,  or  Times,  or  Morning 
Post,  had  given  them  one,  two,  or 
three  columns,  as  the  case  might  be, 
with  as  keen  a  satisfaction  as  if  they 
were  paid  so  much  a-line  for  their 
speeches.  I  remembei'  a  conversa- 
tion I  once  had  with  the  late  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan  upon  this  subject. 
•*  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Til  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  the  influence  which  report- 
ing our  debates  has  upon  tlie  lengtli 


of  them.  In  the  earl^  part  of  the 
Regency,  .a  notice  of  motion  was 
given,"  (I  think  he  said  by  Mr  Stuart 
VVortley,)  "  respecting  the  then  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  The  evening  came. 
The  House  was  crowded,  even  to  the 
side  galleries,  and  below  the  bar. 
We  had  all  ordered  our  carriages  and 
servants  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morn* 
ing,  expecting  a  long,  animated,  and 
important  debate.  Before  the  mo» 
tion  came  on,  however,  some  mem- 
ber on  the  ministerial  side  moved  the 
standing  order  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence V  We  had  nobody  but  our- 
selves to  talk  to  ,*  and  we  soon  grenr 
tired  of  that  Tlic  debate  was  all 
over,  and  the  house  adjourned,  by 
eight  o'clock ;  and  I  recollect  I  was 
in  time,  after  it,  for  half-price  at 
Drury  Lane  theatre." 


SENSITIVE  PRIVY  COUNCILLORS. 


In  one  of  my  silent  speeches,  (on 
the  12th  of  February,)  I  observed, 
that  '*  the  most  edifying  alacrity  is  al- 
ways displayed  in  paring  down  a 
salary  of  L.500  a-year;  but  one  of 
L.dOOO  a-year,  the  lean  hand  of  eco- 
nomy approaches  not."  Sir  James 
Graham  has  since  endeavoured  to 
abolish  tiiis  distinction,  by  his  mo- 
tion for  "  an  account  of  all  salaries, 
profits,  pay,  fees,  and  emoluments, 
whether  civil  or  military^  from  the 
6di  January,  1829,  to  the  6th  January, 
1830,  held  and  enjoyed  by  each  of 
the  members  of  his  Majesty's  most 
honourable  privy  council,  specifying 
witli  each  name,  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived by  each  individual,  and  dis- 
tinguishing the  vai'ious  services  from 
which  the  same  is  derived."  In 
support  of  this  motion,  the  honour- 
able baronet  adduced  some  striking 
proofs,  not  merely  of  the  justice  and 
decency  of  retrenchment  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
mockery,  as  well  as  injustice  and 
cruelty,  of  making  that  little  less, 
which  the  subaltern  officers  of  go- 
vernment, the  working  bees  of  the 
hive,  get  for  their  labour.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Why  make,  or  attempt  to  make, 
the  small  fry  of  pensioners  and  sine- 
curists  give  back  their  hundreds, 
when  the  leviathans  are  not  made  to 
disgorge  tlieir  thousands  ?  A  cieik 
of  tUv  custQUis,  fur  cxam{)le|  U  ^u« 


perannuated  upon  L.750  for  impor- 
tant services;  but  though  superaa- 
nuatcd  for  the  customs,  though  too 
old  and  feeble  for  his  duty  there,  he 
is  brisk  and  vigorous  enough  to  be 
an  agent  for  Ceylon,  at  a  salary  of 
L.I 200  a-year.  This  is  bad.  Granted. 
But  it  is  worse  to  sec  Lord  Cathcart 
holding  a  pension  of  L.2000  aryear, 
together  with  the  sinecure  of  vice- 
admiral  of  Scotland,  worth  from  two 
to  three  thousand  a-year,  besides  all 
his  military  allowances  as  a  general 
officer,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment. 
There  are  other  minor  cases  equally 
bad ;  but  while  they  are  countenan- 
ced by  those  which  are  much  worse, 
it  would  be  paltry  to  single  out  the 
merely  bad  for  reform.    The  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  for  instance, 
has  L.5000  aryear,  (a  salary  augment- 
ed during  the  war  prices,)  Sesidea 
holding  a  sinecure  of  L.dIdO  a-year 
in  Scotland,  (keeper  of  the   Privj 
Seal,)  while,  by  order  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  every  unhappy 
half-pay  lieutenant  and  subaltern  of- 
ficer, who  goes  to  receive  his  pay,  is 
enjoined  to  take  the  following  oath : 
''  1  do  solemnly  swear,  that  1  am  not 
in  holy  orders — that  I  have  not  had, 
from  (blank  day)  to  (blank  day)  any 
employment,  civil  or  military,  un- 
der his  Majesty,  or  tlie  colonieis  or 
any  place  beyond  seas,  or  any  oUier 
gov^rpwent,"  ^c.    go^  in  ifce  mil;' 
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tirjr  serrice:  Hia  Grace  of  Wel- 
lington, Sir  Geoi^e  Murray,  Sir  Hen- 
rjr  Harding,  &c.  receive  all  their 
oilitsry  aUoiTaiices  in  conjunction 
with  their  civil  salaries;  butahalf- 

Sy  captain  or  lieutenant  dare  not 
iw  the  wages  of  one  of  the  mes- 
toifen  of  the  Treasury,  without  first 
relinquishiog  his  pittance  of  halfj)ay. 
Thesw  comparisons  are  made  from 
DO  invidious    motives. '  When  the 
country  was  rich,  and  could  afford  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  sinecurists,  place- 
!aeii»and  pluralists,  witliout  drain- 
ing its  own,  it  did  so  without  a 
gmoible.    But  pinching  times  have 
eome;  and  thousands  and  teus  of 
tiuHisands  of  honest  industrious  perr 
SMis,  who  could  spend  their  gumea 
at  the  period  described,  are  now  fain 
to  torn  a  shilling  six  times  over  be- 
fMietheypartwithit  Retrenchment^ 
therefore,  has  become  less  a  deco- 
rous duty  than  an  imperious  neces- 
sity; and  in  the  temper  which  this 
necessity  has  engendered,  it  will  not 
do  to  knock  down  a  few  thieving  mag- 
pies, and  leave  soarinj^  birds  of  prey 
upon  the  wing.    Ministers,  however 
reluctantly,  will  find  that  they  must 
reduce  not  only  their  own  salaries,  but 
the  salaries  and  emoluments  of  their 
followers,  dependents,  and  relatives; 
they  iBir^^  do  this,  I  contend,  even 
were  the  necessities  of  the  country 
less  grinding  than  they  are,  for  the 
measure  of  iast  session  lias  made  re- 
formers in  Parliament  of  men  who 
were  their  firmest  supporters,  while 
tlie  state  of  the  nation  has  made 
reformers  out  of  it,  of  those  who 
heretofore  have  been  contented  with 
things  as  they  were.    Tlius,  tlie  spi- 
rit or  reform,  engendered  by  distress, 
and  the  Totes  for  reform  created  by 
dbgust  and  disappointment,  will  do 
the  work  of  economy;   and  when 
once  the  ponderous  machine  is  fairly 
in  motion,  it  will  not  stop — they  who 
put  it  in  motion  will  not  have  power 
to  stop  it — at  iJie  point  which  shall 
only  strip  fat  sinecurists,  rapacious 
phnalists, and  over-gorged  placemen, 
of  their  superfluities.    In  the  main, 
some  good  will  be  done;  and  thus 
it  is  t£at  diort-sighted  men  become 
unconsdoua  instruments  of  ^ood  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  own  sclhsh  and 
dishonest  purposes. 

I  supjpose  it  would  be  as  easy  to 
persuttle-  tlie  Lord  Chancellor  to 
take  his  seat  upon  the  woolsack  in 


leather  breeches,  top  boots,  an 
spurs,  carrying,  his  wig  under  hi 
arm ;  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  o 
Commons  to  light  a  cigar  after  h 
had  counted  ^he  House  at  four  o'clod 
as  to  induce  the  Chancellor  of  th 
Exchequer  to  do  any  thing  for  whic] 
he  could  not  find  a  precedent;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  b 
nothing  he  would  not  do,  provide* 
the  same  thing,  or  something  like  ii 
has  been  already  done.  Shew  hii: 
a  precedent,  and  you  shew  him  j 
reason,  before  which  he  bows  in  re 
verential  submission.  "  God*s  pre 
cious!"  exclaims  an  old  fellow  ii 
one  of  our  ancient  dramas,  to  oui 
who  had  called  him  a  dotard ; "  God' 

{)reciou8l  call  me  a  dotaid!'' — " 
lave  cause,  just  cause,  to  call  thei 
dotard,  have  I  not?"  he  replies.- 
"  Nay,"  rejoins  tlie  first,  •*  that's  an 
other  matter — ^liave  you  cause?  Thei 
God  forbid  tliat  I  should  take  ex 
ceptions  to  be  called  dotard  of  on> 
that  hath  cause."  This  is  the  rea 
soning  of  Mr  Goulburn  as  to  prece 
dents.  **  Have  I  not  a  precedent  ?'*— 
**  Nay,"  replies  tlie  right  hdnourabh 
gentleman,  "  that's  another  matter- 
God  forbid  I  should  take  exceptioi 
to  any  thing  that  hath  a  precedent.' 
The  honourable  Baronet  communi 
cated  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex 
chequer  the  motion  he  was  about  U 
make,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  an^ 
objection  to  it.  ''I  told  him  that ' 
knew  no  precedent  in  which  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Privv  Council  as  such 
liad  ever  been  called  upon  for  an  ac 
count  of  their  emoluments."  An( 
again :  "  To  bring  forward  a  motioi 
for  the  emoluments  of  the  memben 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  not,  as  i 
appeared  to  me,  treating  with  suffi 
cient  respect  a  body  composing  th( 
council  of  the  Sovereign,  and  a  higl 
judicial  court — it  was  treating  then 
in  an  individual  point  of  view,  anc 
it  was  not  advisaole  to  depart  fron 
precedent,  and  establish  the  principh 
that  classes  of  men  were  to  be  hek 
iip  to  obloquy,  not  because  of  tlx 
situations  tliey  held,  but  becaus< 
they  enjoyed  a  high  dignity  at  th< 
same  time."  His  horror  of  unprece 
dented  motions  is  ludicrous  enough 
but,  surely,  the  climax  of  his  absurd 
ity  this  evening  was  the  tone  he  as 
sumed  as  to  the  invidious  and  per 
sonal  nature  of  such  enquiries  a: 
tliat  proposed  by  the  honourable  Ba 
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ronet,  ancl  the  tendency  they  had  to 
hold  up  to  obloquy  whole  classes  of 
dignified  persons.  Wherein  consists 
tiie  obloquy,  wherein  the  invidious 
and  personal  character  of  the  enqui- 
ry»  i  know  not ;  except,  indeed,  tiiat 
it  may  be  called  personal  to  seek  the 
names  of  persons,  respecting  whom 
we  are  desirous  of  obtaining  specific 
facts  or  information.  Beyond  that, 
(but  though  I  do  not  suspect  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  of  auib- 
blmg  or  punning  upon  the  wora,^  it 
is  no  more  personal,  in  any  offensive 
sense  of  the  term,  to  investigate  what 
Privy  Councillors  receive  out  of  the 
public  purse,  Uian  to  examine,  as  is 
constantly  done,  how  the  Sovereign 
himself  spends  the  money  which  is 
voted  for  the  Civil  List. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  this  squeamish 
delicacy  about  confessing  the  receipt 
of  money,  when  there  is  none  as  to 
the  receiving  of  it.  If  men  be  not 
ashamed,  nor  have  cause  to  be  asha- 
med, of  what  they  do,  or  have  done, 
they  will  not  shrink  from  the  men- 
tion of  It.  A  derives  L.5000  a-year 
from  the  national  purse  in  the  shape 
of  a  sinecure  or  a  pension,  and  A 
knows  he  has  rendered  the  nation 
services  which  that  sum  does  not 
overpay.  He  has  no  personal  feel- 
ings to  be  wounded,  nor  will  he  re- 
gard it  as  invidious  scrutiny,  if  they 
who  pay  the  L.5000  ask  to  Imow  his 
services.  The  more  iust  his  claim, 
the  more  unimpeachable  his  merits, 
the  prouder  will  be  his  position,  the 
more  triumphantly  will  he  come  out 
of  the  enquu'v.  It  can  only  be  when 
enquiry  would  disclose  insufiicient 
claims,  or  establish  the  fact  of  no 
claims,  that  it  will  be  resented  as  an 
invidious  encroachment  on  personal 
feelings,  and  that  offensive  motives 
come  into  consideration.  But  it  is 
holding  up  the  Members  of  the  Privy 
Council  to  obloquy !  How  ?  To  en- 
quire what  they  receive,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  they  ought  to 
receive  it  ?  If  this  involve  any  oblo- 
quy upon  the  parties  concerned,  it 
can  be  in  no  other  way  than  as  the 
consequence  of  dragging  to  light 


large  and  unmerited  emoluments; 
and  such  obloquy  an  honest  House 
of  Commons  should  always  be  pre* 
pared  to  heap  upon  those  who  de« 
serve  it    It  comes,  in  short,  to  ihi% 
whether  they  whose   pockets   are 
dipped  into  for  the  money,  are  to  ask 
wnether  their  pockets  cannot  be  spa* 
red  ?  As  to  the  bastard  delicacy,  the 
spurious  sense  of  honour,  which  only 
kicks  at  giving  a  reason  for  receiving 
thousand,  but  never  falters  at  re* 
ceiving  them,  I  should  be  as  little 
inclined  to  treat  it  with  respect,  as  I 
should  the  delicacy  of  an  Old  BaUey 
witness,  who  considered  it  personal 
and  invidious  to  have  the  truth  twist- 
ed out  of  him.  Give  me  the  delicacy 
and  honour  which  will  not  touch  the 
gold  that  has  not  been  fairly  and  ho* 
nourably  earned.    Look,  for  exam- 
ple, to  Sir  G.  Cockbum's  speech.  If 
every  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  his  own  person,  or  by  deputy, 
could  stand  up  in  the  House  of  Uom* 
mens,  and  give  the  same  account  of 
his  emoluments,  the  country  would 
be  satisfied,  poor  and  beggared  as  it 
is.  "  Let  every  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,"  observed  Mr  Huskisson, 
**  shew  that  he  has  earned  his  emo- 
luments as  deservedly  as  my  ho- 
nourable and  gallant  friend  has,  and 
depend  upon  it  there  will  be  no  dis- 
satisfaction created  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  original  return."  Not  only 
would  the  country  be  satisfied,  but 
the  House  would  redeem  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  individuals  themselves, 
instead  of  branding  the  enquiry  as 
invidious  and  personal,  mustbejgrate- 
ful  to  the  honourable  Baronet  for  the 
opportunity  he  had  afforded  them  of 
proving  that  they  deserved  what  they 
received.      The    gallant    Admiral's 
speech  was  a  modest,  manl3r4  and 
unanswerable  statement ;  such  a  one 
as  might  have  made  the  waspish  lord 
who   provoked   it    (Lord    Milton) 
ashamed  of  his  coarseness,  and  the 
honourable  Baronet,  who   brought 
forward  the  motion,  regret  the  allu- 
fiion  he  had  made  to  his  case. 
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A  REAL  TIBION. 
BY  THE  ETTRICR  SHEPHERD, 

'Tis  Strange  that  ]>eople  now-a-days  persist 

In  blinking  up  their  offspring  mere  machines; 

Pruned  T^etables — ^flowers  of  formal  cut; 

A  class  of  nature  whoUr  by  itself; 

And  not  as  relatives  of  heaven' and  hell, 
/  And  all  the  mighty  energies  between, 
(  A  link  of  God's  interminable  chain 

Connecting  all  existence. — **  Please  you,  sir, 
r^alk  not  of  spirits  here — It  is  our  rule 
i  That  neither  ghost  nor  fairy,  goblin  stem, 
(Portentous  lights  wraith,  death-watch,  warning  voice, 
j  Or  aught  impalpable  to  human  sense, 
/Shall  to  our  family  ever  once  be  named." 

Good  people  I  some  enthusiasts  would  despise, 

But  I  sincerely  pity  you !  This  mode 

May  make  them  gentle,  elegant,  nay,  good^ 

iAs  Bramah  makes  his  pens  with  a  machine,) 
lut  never  great — ^Lord,  what  is  man,  whom  thou 
Mad'st  next  unto  the  angels,  thus  instructed. 
Thus  qualified  ?  A  Ck>ckney — a  mere  grub  I 
0, 1  would  teach  their  little  heai'ts  to  quake, 
And  harrow  up  their  energies  of  soul 
Proportionate  to  their  allied  compeers. 
Ana  sphere  of  action !  I  would  have  them  claim 
Connexion  with  the  worm,  the  bat,  the  mole. 
The  hedgehog's  tott«ring  brood,  all  helpless  things, 
Tojwang  the  chords  of  pity  on  the  heart. 

en,  as  a  shred  of  elemental  life. 
Point  them  the  eyry  o'er  the  dizzy  cliff 
With  eaglets  voung  to  count  their  brotJierhood ; 
Then  would  I  tell  them  of  the  fallen  fiends 
That  claim'd  their  fellowship.    The  path  iJiat  led 
Where  they  with  angels  mi^t  communicate, 
Holdinfi^  high  intercourse  with  God  himself 
Throu^  afi  of  his  creation. — But  enough. 
Thus  was  I  rear'd,  and  glory  in  the  rule; 
And  had  I  not,  the  scene  I  here  describe 
Had  ne'er  been  witness'd,  or  reveal'd  to  you. 

Some  forty  vears  agone,  and  haply  more. 
One  memorable  dark  autumnal  day 
1  lay  upon  a  mountain,  on  the  brink 
Of  that  unmoulded  hideous  precipice 
That  walls  the  western  side  of  dark  Loch  Skene. 
The  wild  was  calm  as  death,  and  o'er  it  hiing 
A  lurid  curtain  of  portentous  hue, 
Dreadful  to  look  upon.    There  was  no  mist. 
Yet  every  mountain  that  uprear'd  its  head 
Abrupt  and  sheer  around  tnat  dreary  scene. 
Seem  d  at  a  weary  distance,  hardly  seen. 
The  tremulous  bleat  that  casually  was  heard, 
Startled  the  ear  as  something  in  the  air. 
It  was  so  nigh,  while  yet  the  steep  from  whence 
The  voice  proceeded  seem'd  so  far  away. 

I  look'd  up  to  the  heavens — all  was  dark, 
A  murky  blue ;  with  deathlike  masses  speck'd. 
That  crept  athwart  its  face  like  shrouded  ghosts. 
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Or  demons  crawling  from  the  wrath  behind. 
I  ]ook*d  down  to  the  lake  for  some  reprieve 
Of  dread,  but  there  tlie  scene  was  darker  still. 
And  phantoms  joumey'd  on  a  heaven  below. 
Nature  seem'd  in  her  travail-throes,  about^ 
Some  elemental  monster  to  produce, 
That  mi^ht  set  all  her  energies  on  flame. 
And  rulmg  principles  at  roaring  war. 

A  poor  secluded  and  bewilder'd  boy, 
^    Alone  amid  this  dismal  scene  I  kueeFd, 
Leaning  my  brow  against  the  crested  rock 
That  frown'd  far  o'er  my  head,  and  ffave  myself 
To  my  great  Maker's  charge  in  simple  guise ; 
But  O  how  fervent !     I  remember  well! 
Could  I  but  feel  such  holy  ardour  now  \ 

My  heai't  was  strengthened,  and  I  felt  myself 
Above  the  terrors  of  the  rolling  storm, 
The  bursting  thuHder,  or  the  sheeted  flame ; 
An  Energy  stoove  the  flocks,  the  ravens. 
The  foxes,  and  the  eagle's  haughty  brood. 
The  only  tenants  of  that  land  sublime. 

But  all  at  once  my  faithful  dog  began. 
With  short  and  fitful  growl,  to  manifest 
Strange  ten-or.    The  old  raven  sped  away. 
And  left  her  young.    The  ea^Te  took  the  cloud. 
And  yell'd  her  ten'or  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

From  these  ■f6^e1>6ding  omens,  well  I  knew 
Some  beings  of  the  spiritual  world 
Were  nigh  at  hand.    I  cast  my  eyes  around. 
And  straight  below  my  feet,  on  a  green  shelve 
[ffetween  me  and  the  dark  blue  lake,  I  saw 
I A  female  form  rise  slowly  from  the  earth. 
[It  was  a  mist — a  vapour — a  pale  shred; 
1  wot  not  how  composed,  but  yet  it  bore 
Resemblance  all  complete  to  one  I  knew. 
There  was  no  feature  wanting — ^not  a  line 
Of  that  mild  countenance.    iNo  attitude 
Was  lacking  of  the  venerable  form 
It  represented.    With  a  solemn  look 
And  supplicating  earnestness,  it  stretch'd 
Its  hands  tow'rd  me.    Then  I  remembered  well 
Of  that  same  attitude  when  late  she  press'd 
A  solemn  task  on  me,  which  I  refusea, 
Though  urged  to  it  with  tears.    My  very  soul 
Thriird  at  the  strange  appeal  in  such  a  scene. 

Yet  it  TV'as  something.    The  Almighty  knows 
Of  what  it  was  composed,  for  I  know  not; 
But  the  dumb  creatures  saw  it  with  dismay. 
Two  lambs  were  near  it,  nigher  far  than  I. 
I  saw  them  gaze  at  it,  and  still  tlieir  looks 
Grew  more  and  more  intense ;  and  then  they  tum'd 
Their  innocent  and  stupid  faces  round. 
And,  staring  at  each  other,  tried  to  read 
The  sentiments  of  fear  'gendering  within. 
Then  stretch'd  their  sapient  noses  to  discern 
If  savour  of  humanity  was  there, 
Tramp'd  with  the  foot,  and  whistled  through  the  nose. 
Then  fled  with  hesitating  starts  away. 

But,  what  alarm'd  me  most,  my  faithful  dog 
Lay  in  extremity,  with  closed  eyes. 
And  trembling  every  limb.    Sometimes  he  oped 
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A  dull  and  dnimly.  e^jB  towards  the  wraitb. 

But  shut  it  cloee  again  and  inly  groan'd. 
.The  spectre  stretch'd  itself  upon  the  sward. 

And  rolrd  and  writhed  as  if  in  agony, 

Then  tum'd  its  face  to  me ;  and  then  I  knew 

That  my  beloved  and  venerable  friend 

Was  in  the  throes  of  death.    I  saw  the  grasp 

CoBvulsive  at  the  sward — ^the  hand  out8tretch*d 

For  the  last  kindly  pressurer— the  glazed  eye —  . 

The  parched,  lip— the  long  remitted  throbs — 

And  the  last  gasp,  the  last  but  vain  endeavour 

The  lingering,  longing  spirit  to  retain  I 
I  saw  some  forms  around. the  coudi  of  death,  •        - 

To  me  well  known,  though  indistinctly  seen ; 
But  at  that  moment  a  celestial  ray, 
like  sunbeam  from  an  caning  of  the  doud, 
Beam*d  on  the  vision,  melting  it  away,7-- 
Then  all  grew  dark  and  gloomy  as  before. 

But  she  was  gone  I  my  faithful  monitress 
Departed  then  unto  a  better  world. 
Yet  have  I  e'er  forgot  her  ?    E'er  forgot 
That  last  behest,  so  often  urged  before  ? 
No  I    When  I  do— no  curses  will  I  crave 
On  my  own  head.    But  had  I  not  resolved 
That  last  behest  to  cherish  in  my  heart. 
And  kepi  that  resolution— God  of  life!  . 

What  had  I  been  ere  now  ?    A  thing  of  scorn-** 
A  blot  on  nature's  cheek — a  being  lost— 
Whom  shepherds  long  with  pity  would  liave  named, 
To  all  the  injurious  world  beside  unknown. 

Altkivb  Lake. 
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Wb  had  refitted,  and  been  four  days  \^  crossing  us  hereabouts;  indeed 

at  eea;  on  our  voyage  to  Jamaica^  more  than  once  I  diought  there  was 

when  the  gun-room  officers  gave  our  a  strange  saU  close  aboard  of  us,  the 

JDess  a  blowout.  scud  is  flying  so  low,  and  in  such 

The  iaareaaed  motion  and  nu^ng  white  flakes ;  and  none  of  us  have 
of  the  vessel  through  the  water,  the  an  eye  like  Mr  Cringle,  unless  it  be 
gnMUuog  of  the  maats,  tiie  howling  John  Crow,  and  he  is  all  but  frozen.'* 
fif  the  rising  gale,  and  the  frequent  — "  Well,  Tom,  I  suppose  you  will 
trampling  of  the  watch  on  deck,  were  go" — Anglice,  from  a  nrst  lieutenant 
pnipiietie  of  wet  jackets  to  some  of  to  a  n^id — *.*  Brush  insUu^ter." 
iiB|8ti]l,midshipinanlike,wewerea8  .  Having  changed  my  uniform,  for 
InppyaB  a  good  dinner  and  some  shag-trowsersypearjacket,  and  south- 
wine  could  make  us,  until  tlie  old  west  cap,  I  went  forward,  and  took 
gunner  shoved    his   weatherbeaten  my  station,  in  no  pleasant  humour,  on 
phiz  and  bald  pate  in  at  the  door,  the  stowed  jib,  with  my  arm  round 
"  Beg  pardon,  Mr  Splmter,  but  if  the  stay.     1  had  been  half  an  hour 
JiXi  irill  spare  Mr  Cringle  on  the  there,  die  weather  wfis  gettinjg  worse, 
lorecastle  for  an  hour  untal  the  moon  the  rain  was  beating  in  my  face,  and 
]fM».''--(«  Spare,"  quotha,"  is  his  ma-  the  spray  from  the -stsn^- was  flash- 
jeaty's  officer  a  joint  stool  ?") — ^**Why,  ing  over  me,  as  it  roared  through  the 
Mr  Kennedy,  why  ?  here,  man,  take  waste  of  sparkling  and  hissing  wa- 
a  glass  of  grog." — **  I  thank  you,  ters.    I  turned  my  back  to  the  wee- 
>ir.     It  is  coming  on  a  roughish  ther  for  a  moment,  to  press  my  hand 
light,  «r;  the  running  ships  should  on  my  strained  eyes.   VVhen  I  open- 
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ed  them,  I  saw  the  gvemneifn  gavmt 
high-featured  visage  thrust  anxious- 
ly forward;  his  profile  looked  as  if 
rubbed  over  with  phosphorus,  atid 
his  whole  person  aff  if  we  had  been 
playing  at  snap  dragon.  ^  What  has 
come  over  you,  Mr  Kennedy  ?— who 
!s  burning  the  bluetight  now  ?**—**  A 
wiser  man  than  I  am  must  tell  yon 
that;  look  forward,  Mr  Cringle — look 
there;  what  do  yoor  booKs  say  to 
that?" 

I  looked  forth,  and  dow,  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  jib-boom,  what  I 
bad  read  of,  certainly,  but  never  ex- 
pected to  see,  a  pale,  greenish,  glow- 
worm coloured  name,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  frosted  glass  shade  over 
the  swinging  lamp  in  the  gun-room. 
It  drew  out  and  flattened  as  the 
vessel  pitched  and  rose  again,  and 
ss  she  sheered  about  it,  wavered 
round  the  point  that  seemed  to  a^ 
tract  it,  like  a  soapsud  bubble  blown 
from  a  tobacco  pipe,  before  it  is 
shaken  into  the  air;  at  the  core  it 
was  comparatively  bright,  but  faded 
into  a  halo.  It  shed  a  baleful  and 
ominous  light  on  the  surrounding 
objects ;  the  group  of  sailors  on  the 
forecastle  looked  like  spectres,  and 
they  shrunk  together,  and  whispered 
when  it  began  to  roU  slowly  along 
the  spar  towards  where  the  boat- 
swain  was  sitting  at  my  feet.  At  this 
instant  something  slid  down  the  stay, 
imd  a  cold  clammy  hand  passed 
i'ound  my  neck.  I  was  within  ah  ace 
of  losing  my  hold,  and  tumbling  over- 
board. "  Heaven  have  mercy  on  me, 
Hrhat'ff  that  ?"— «  It's  that  skylarking 
son  of  a  gun,  Jem  Sparkle's  monkey, 
sir.  You,  Jem,  you'll  never  rest  till 
that  brute  is  made  shark  bait  of."* 
But  Jackoo  vanished  up  the  stay 
affain,  chuckling  and  erinning  in  the 
ghostly  radiance,  aa  if  he  had  been 
toe  *«  Spirit  of  the  Lamp."  The  light 
was  still  there,  but  a  cloud  of  mist, 
like  a  burst  of  vapour  from  a  steam 
boiler,  came  down  upon  the  gale,  and 
flew  past,  when  it  disappeared.  I 
followed  the  white  ma^s  as  it  sailed 
down  the  wind;  it  did  not,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  vanish  in  the  dark- 
ness, but  seemed  to  remain  in  sight 
to  leeward,  as  if  checked  by  a  sud- 
den flaw ;  yet  none  of  our  sails  were 
taken  aback.    A  thought  flashed  on 


me.  I  pewed  SUIT  mo^e  intensely 
into  the'  night  I  wa»  now  certain. 
^  A  sail,  broad  on  th«  lee-bow."  The 
^ip  waB  in  a  buz  in  a  moment.  The 
caj^nr  answered  from  tlie  quarter- 
deck—<"  Thank  you,  Mr  Crinffle. 
How  shall  we  steer  ?"--"  Keep  her 
away  a  coupler  of  points,  sir,  steady." 
— -^  Steady, '  smg  the  man  at  the 
helm;  and  a  slow  melancholy  ca- 
dence, although  a  InttiiHar  sound  to 
me,  now  moaned  through  the  ruah- 
ing  of  the  wind,  and  smote  upon  my 
heut  as  if  it  had  been  the  wailing 
of  a  sphrit  I  turned  to  tiie  boat- 
swain, who  was  now  standing  beside 
me^»^  Is  tbkt  you  or  JDavv  steering, 
Mr  Nipper  ?  if  you  had  not  been  there 
bodily  at  my  elbow,-  I  could  have 
sworn  that  was  your  voice'*  When 
the  gunner  made  the  same  remark 
it  startled  the  poor  fellow ;  he  tried 
to  teke  it  as  a  joke,  but  could  not 
^  There  may  be  A  laced  hanunock 
with  a  shot  hi  it,  for  some  of  us  ere 
morning.'* 

At  this  moment,  to  my  dismay,  the 
object  we  were  chasing,  shortened^ — 
gradually  fell  abeam  m  us,  and  fimd- 
fy  disappeared.  **  The  Flyine  Dutch- 
man."— **  I  can't  see  her  at  3l  now." 
— *'  She  will  be  a  fore-and-aft-rigged 
vessel  that  has  tacked,  sir.**     And 
sure  enough,  after  a  few  seconds,  I 
saw  the  white  object  lengthen,  and 
draw  out  again   abaft   ^vo"    beam. 
^  The  chase  nas  tacked^  ^,  pmt  th« 
helm  down,  or  she  will  go  to  wind- 
ward of  us."    We  tacked  tUso,  and 
time  it  was  we  did  so,  for  tlie  riafaig 
moon  now  showed  us  a  iBrg^mebootust 
under  a  crowd  of  sail.    We  €dged 
down  on  her,  when  finding  hiftr  ma» 
noeuvre  detected,  she  brai&d  up  ber 
flat  sailfit,  and  bore  up  before  the 
wind.    This  was  our  best  polM  of 
sailing,  and  we  cracked  on,  the  ci^ 
tain  rubbing  his  hands-^**  It'a  my 
turn  to  be  the  big  un  llils   time.** 
Although  blowing  a  strong  n 
wester,  it  was  now  clear  moKmlighi 
and  we  hammered  away  from  &u 
bow  guns,  but  whenever  a  shot  tol 
amongst  the  rigging,  the  injury 
repaired  as  if  by  magic    It  wms  e 
dent  we  had  repeatedly  hulled  h 
from  the  glimmering  white  \ 
along  her  counter  and  across   h 
stern,  occasioned  by  the  splln 
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of  ilietiniber^  Imt  it  aeemed  to  pro- 
tee  00  effect. 

At  length  we  drew  well  up  on  her 
quarter.  I%e  continued  all  black 
ioQ  md  white  rail,  not  m  soul  to  be 
Men  on  deck,  except  a  dark  object, 
wMdi  we  to<^  for  the  man  at  the 
iiclm.  «  What  schooner's  that?"  No 
auwer.  **  Heave  to,  ox  I'll  sink 
JOB."  Stm  all  silent.  *^  Sergeant 
AnDBtroDg',  do  you  tldnk  you  could 

eeff  ttiat  tbap  at  the  whe^P* 
marine  jumped  on  Ihe  forecas- 
tle, and  leTelled  his  piece,  when  a 
BNukel-ahot  from  Ae  schooner  crash- 
ed tfaroiiffh  his  eloill,  andhe fell  dead. 
Hie  ola  dcipper's  blood  was  up. 
'  Forecastle  there  I  Hr  Nipper, 
dap  a  camster  of  grape  oyer  the 
roiaid  shot,  into  the  boat  ^«m,  and 

gveit to  him***—**  Aye,  aye,sir !"-glee- 
fly  rejoined  the  boatswun,  forget- 
ting the  aunry  and  every  tidng  else 
fai  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
hi  a  twinkling,  &e  square  f OTOsail—- 
topffaflant— royal — and  studding-sail 
hai^rards  were  let  go  by  the  run 
on  board  of  the  schooner,  as  if  they 
had  been  shot  away,  and  he  put  his 
hdm  Inrd  aport  as  if  to-  round  to. 
*  Rake  him,  sir,  or  give  him  the 
J  almK     He    has   not   surrendered. 
I  **I  know  their  i^^e.     Give  him 
yoor  broadside,  sir,  or  he  is  off  to 
windward  of  you  Iflce  a  shot    No, 
BO,  we  have  liim  now ;  heave  to,  Mr 
filter,  heave  to!"    We  did  so, 
and  that  so  suddenly,  that  the  stud- 
£ng-safl  booms  smmped  like  pipe 
abanloB,  abort  off  by  tne  irons.    Not- 
widistnidiiig'  we  had  shot  two  hun^ 
dred  yards  to  the  leeward  before  we 
ooold  \Kf  our  maintopsajl  to  the  mast 
I  ran  to  windward.    Tlie  schooner's 
yvdb  and  rigging  were  now  black 
wiAi  men,  cluatered  like  bees  swarm- 
ing her  aqaare  saOs  were  being  close 
forled,  her  fore  and  aft  sails  se^  and 
away  she  was  dead  to  windward  of 
u,  '  So  much  for  undervaluing  our 
American    friends,"   grumblea  Mr 
S    falter. 

^e  made  all  sail  in  chase,  blazing 
a  ly  to  little  purpose ;  we  had  no 
c  jice  on  a  bowline,  and  when  our 
*  \m%o**  had  satisfied  himself  of 
I  superiority  by  one  or  two  short 
fe  iQB,  he  deliberately  took  a  reef 
h    is  mainaaili  hauled  down  his  fly- 


ing jib  and  fi;aff  topsail,  triced  up  the 
bunt  of  his  toresail,  and  fired  his  long 
thirty-two  at  us.  The  shot  came  in 
at  the  third  aftermost  port  on  the 
starboard  side,  and  dismounted  the 
carronade,  smashing  the  dide,  and 
wounding  three  men.  The  second 
shot  misled,  and  as  it  was  madness 
to  remain  to  be  peppered,  probably 
winged,  whilst  every  one  of  ours 
fell  short,  we  reluctantly  kept  away 
on  our  course,  having  ^  gratifica- 
tion of  hearing  a  clear  well-blown 
biurle  on  board  the  schooner  play  up 
*"  Yankee  Doodle."  As  the  briff  fell 
off,  our  long  ran  was  run  out  to  nave 
a  parting  crack  at  her,  when  the  third 
andlast  shot  from  the  schooner  struck 
Ihe  sill  of  the  midship  port,  and  made 
the  white  splinters  ij  from  the  solid 
oak  like  bright  silver  sparks  in  the 
moonlight.  A  sharp  piercing  cry 
rose  into  the  air— my  soul  identified 
that  death-shriek  with  the  voice  that 
I  had  heard,  and  I  saw  the  man  who 
was  standing  with  the  lanyard  of  the 
lock  in  his  &nd  drop  heavily  across 
the  breech,  and  discharge  the  nm  in 
his  fall.  Thereupon  a  blood-red  glare 
shot  up  into  the  cold  blue  sky,  as  if 
a  volcano  had  burst  forth  from  be- 
neath the  mighty  deep,  followed  by 
a  roar,  and  a  shattering  crash,  and  a 
mingling  of  uneartmy  cries  and 
groans,  and  a  concussion  of  the  air, 
and  of  the  water,  as  if  our  whole 
broadside  had  been  fired  at  once. 
Then  a  solitary  splash  here,  and  a 
dip  there,  and  short  sharp  yells,  and 
low  choking  bubbling  moans,  as 
the  hissing  fragments  of  the  noble 
vessel  we  nad  seen  fell  into  the  sea, 
and  the  last  of  her  gallant  crew  va- 
nished for  ever  beneath  that  pale 
broad  moon.  We  were  aUme^  and 
once  more  all  was  dark,  and  wild, 
and  stormy.  Fearfully  had  that  ball 
sped,  fired  by  a  dead  man's  hand. 
But  what  is  it  &at  clings  black  and 
doubled  across  that  fatal  cannon, 
dripping  and  heavy,  and  choking 
the  scuppers  with  clotting  gore,  ana 
swaying  to  and  fro  with  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  like  a  bloody  fleece  ? 
*'  Who  is  it  that  was  hit  at  the  gun 
there?"— **  iWr  Nipper y  the  boats' 
waiuy  sir.  The  last  shot  has  cut  him 
in  two,^* 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  TALLBIT  OF  GLEN  CRUAGH. 

Although  there  is  no  part  of  Ire-  luckleBs  cattle  derived  little  more 

land  better  known  to  tbe  world,  in  jtlian  tbe  exercise  of  free  will  in  the 

genera],  ^an  the  county  of  Wicklow^  matter  of  locomotion,  and  th^t  de- 

and  none  so  celebrated  for  the  scenes  gree  of  health  which  arises  from  ex- 

of  exquisite  beauty  which  its  moun-  ceediogly  spare  diet    At  the  other 

tains,  Udces,  and  sea  views,  present  end  of  Uie  glen  were  two  houses  of 

to  the  eye,  yet  there  are  many  quiet,  a  different  aescription.    One  was  i 

delicious  spots,  far  away  among  the  large,  substantial,  well-built  mansion, 

hills,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  ihe  residence  of  Colonel  B  ■      ,  the 

public  road,  which  escape  the  obser-  great  man  of  the  district ;  it  was  sur- 

vation  of  the  ordinary  traveller ;  but  rounded  by  a  small,  but  well-kept 

which,  when  they  are  discovered,  ap<-  (demesne ;  it  had  gardens  and  pleasure 

pear  the  lovelier  from  their  seclusion,  grounds  also,  which  were  kept  in 

like  some  virtue  suddenly  found  out,  good  order ;  and  the  mountain,  which 

where  modesty  has  long  concealed  rose  high  and  abruptly  at  the  back  of 

it.  the  house,  was  clothed  with  young 

Amongst  all  of  those  with  which  thick  wood  to  a  very  considerable 

I  was  acquainted,  the  little  glen,  jdistance.     The   luxuriance  of  tiie 

which  I  shall  call  Glen  Cruagh,  a]>-  young  trees  in  such  a  lofty  situation, 

peared  to  me  to  be  the  most  beauti-  and  with  so  little  soil,  was  surprising; 

lul.    At  this  point,  several  ranges  of  at  an  altitude  where  tiie   climber 

lofty  hills  have  taken   their  com-  would  scarcelv  find  a  particle  of  day, 

mencement,  or  fixed  their  termina-  such  as  would  seem  to  be  necessary 

tion,  and  the  openings  afford  long  to  nourish  a  tree,  were  masses  of 

views  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  branches  and  green  foliage,  out  of 

as  they  are  called,  in  some  places  which  grey  stony  pinnacles  shot  up, 

covered  with  thick  wood  almost  to  as  if  determined  to  shew  their  rug- 

the  summit,  and  in  others  affording  ged  supremacy  over  the  cultivation 

nothing  but  the  stem  and  bare  ma^-  which  the  hand  of  man  had  carried 

nificence  of  stone  and  stunted  heatn.  into  their  lofty  neighbourhood. .  Co- 

The    effect   which   these   different  lonel  B ,  die  owner  of  this  place, 

openings  have  upon  the  light,  as  the  and  ofmany  hundred  adjoining  acres, 
sun  proceeds  in  its  course,  gives  a  was  a  powerful  and  wicked  man, 
ciHitinual  variety  to  the  appearance  feared  for  his  power,  and  hated  for 
of  tills  glen ;  vet  the  hills  are  so  hap-  jiis  wickedness,  by  all  the  neighbour- 
pily  situated  for  its  comfort,  that  they  hood,  over  which  he  had  it  in  hia 
shield  it  from  the  most  violent  effects  power  to  exercise  an  authority,  which 
of  the  winter  storms;  and  in  no  place  none  but  those  who  know  what  the 
do  the  flowers  bloom  earlier,  or  long-  squire  of  a  countiy  district  in  Ire- 
er  cover  the  earth  with  their  simple  land,  who  was  a  county  magistrate 
and  unspeakable  beauty.    There  are  besides,  might  venture  to  ao  with 
not  mauy  inhabitants  in  this  delight-  impunity,  can  well  imagine.    He  wad 
ful  place.    About  twelve  years  ago,  esteemed  very  rich,  and  he  was  of 
there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  a  the  middle  af  e,  and  a  bachelor,  but 
dozen  cottages,  belonging  to  poor  enjoyed  the  imputed  paternity  of  a 
people,  built  near  the  edge  of  a  rapid,  family  which  grew  up  without  oaten- 
noisy  stream,  which  dashed  along  sibly  lawful  reason,  in  the  lodge  at  bk 
through  huge  lumps  of  water-worn  gate.    Though  ostentatiously  dbso- 
granite,  overhung  at  the  edo;es  by  lute  in  lus  morals,  and,  for  Uie  most 
bramble  bushes,  which  marked  its  part,  coarsely  tjrrannical  in  hie  inan- 
course  till  it  disappeared  in  one  of  ners,  yet  there  was  a  carefulness 
the  mountain  gorges,  similar  to  that  about  him  in  many  respects,  and  an 
from  which  it  emerged  on  the  other  energy  in  pushing  any  thing  wLlch 
side  of  the  glen.  These  cottages  were  he  took  in  hand  to  its  finaJaccom- 
occupied  by  peasants  who  had  small  plishment,  that  gained  him  conaider- 
patches  of  land  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  able  respect,  mingled  with  the  fear 
with  tlie  liberty  of  pasture  up  to  the  which  the  common  people  felt  for 
summit;  a  liberty  from  which  their  him,  while  the  ability  which  he  po»> 
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neaaed  to  assume  polite^  and 'even 
veiT  agreeable  mannersy  when  it  suit-, 
ed  his  purpose  to  do  so^  caused  him 
to  he  well  received  amongst  such  of. 
the  gentiy  of  the  countv  as  he  had 
occasion  to  meet  .  In  the  glen,  his 

C}wer  was  absolute,  his  word  w:as 
w,  except  over  one  man,  who  oc-. 
cupied  a  small,  but  beautifully  neat 
dwellin^j  not  more  than  a  hundred 
jards  from  his  nite.    I  have  seen 
prettin*  things  of.  the  kind  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Ireland  I  have  never  seen 
any  thing  to  compare,  for  neat  and 
comfortMfle  beauty,  with  the  cottage 
of  Captain  M— i^ — ;  for  that  title  was 
stilX  ffiven  him  by  all  the  neighbour- 
hood though  he  had  no  righit  to  it,  as 
he  used  to  assure  the  poor  people, 
who  loved  to  do  him  honour  oy  fre- 
quently repeating  the  military  title 
which  once  belonged  to  him. 
.  Mr  M — —had  once  been  a  captain 
in  the  raiment  of  militia  which  Co- 
lonel B-- —  commanded ;  his  family 
had,  but  a  few  generations  previous- 
Iv,  been  more  respectable  than  the 
C^onel's,  but  had  fallen  away  in 
worldly,  wealth  and  importance,  as 
that  of  his*  superior  officer  advanced ; 
and  as  misfortune  seems  ever  to  travel 
swifter  Uuin  its  opposite,  Mr  M— — 
found ,  bimself,  on  coming  of  age, 
with  very  slender  means  indeed,  and 
with  scarcely  a  relative  left  in  the 
country  to  whose  assistance  he  could 
put  forward  the  claim  of  family  kin- 
dred.    His  guardian  had,  however, 
taken  care — if  that  be  indeed  judi- 
dous  care,  which  bestows  learning 
and  accomplishments  on  poverty — ^to 
give  him  an  excellent  education ;  and, 
as  In  common  with  most  men  of  an 
elevated   and  imaginative   turn  of 
mind,  the  young  gentleman  dellffht- 
.ed  in  the  country,  and  was  unwilling 
to  leave  the  land  of  the  *' lake  and 
mountain,**    for    city    occupations 
.which  would  have  been  more  hope- 
Jul  of  gain,  he  engaged  in  amcul- 
.tural  pursuits  on  a  small  soue,  by 
which,  for  a  few  years,  he  provided 
.  himself  with  an  occupation,  and  a 
sufficient  addition  to  his  income,  to 
satisfy  one  whose  worldly  ambition 
was  by  no  means  inordinate.    The 
,  h^iDning  of  the  Irish  rebellion  broke 
up  his  peaceful  life— the  emissaries 
'  ot  sedition  found  their  way  over 
amoDg  the  j^aceful  hills — the  pea- 
witry  mw  mtractable  and  insolent, 

90^  retuaed  to  perform  tb^ir  ordi« 


nary  wof  ks,  and,  ere  long,  abandoned 
every  thing  for  murder  and  spoils^ 
tion,  in  the  wild  pursuit  of  they  knew  ' 
not  what    A  commission  in  the  mi- 
litia was  offered  to  Mr  M ,  which 

he  accepted,  partly  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  and  partly,  that  as  he  found  it 
impossible  to  continue  his  farming  to 
any  advantage,  he  mieht  take  up 
another  occupation,  which,  however 
different  in  its  nature,  was,  at  the  time, 
honourable  and  useful,  and  was  re- 
munerated with  certain  monies,  tiie 
receipt  of  which  was  not  disagreeable. 
An  antipathy  between  *Mr  M— * 
and  his  Colonel  arose  from  the  first 
day  they  met  at  the  regimental  mess. 
Their  opposing  natures  clashed  on 
the  very  first  encounter.  Colonel 
B  was  a  man  capable  of  that 
bitter  and  undying  hatred,  which, 
springing  up  from  no  other  cause 
than  an  instinctive  devilishness, 
never  sleeps  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  nor  dreams  of  forgiveness  in 
prosperity,  nor  pity  in  ad  versity.  He 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  it,  nor  did 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  take  such  im- 
prudent means  for  its  display  as 
might  have  had  the  effect  of  thwart- 
ing his  oblect ;  his  was  a  cool,  busi- 
ness-like hatred,  that  waited  its  time, 
saw  its  time  with  exceeding  acute- 
ness,  and  then  sprung  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  purpose  with  certain 
and  deadly  energy.  He  knew  that 
an  immediate  display  of  his  enmity 

towards  Mr  M would  not  effect 

that,  which,  after  the  first  three  days 
of  their  association  as  brother  offi- 
cers, he  resolved  to  effect  if  he  could. 
Suppose  he  had  been  able  to  drive 
him  from  the  regiment  at  once,  he 
would  then  at  once  lose  his  power 
over  him;  and,  besides,  Mr  M — ^ 
might  then  return  to  his  former  pur- 
suits, from .  which  he  was  hardly  as 
yet  wholly  disunited,  and  might  in 
time  become  a  prosperous  man* 
•*  That  is.  not  the  way,"  said  Colonel 
B  to  himself,  "  to  torment  and 
ruin  him ;  and  I  may  do  both,  if  I  pro- 
ceed more  cautiously."  And  he  did 
so  proceed :  There  was  no  point  in 
which  the  commandiug  officer  of  a 
regiment  on  active  duty  could  annoy 
his  inferior  officer,  that  was  not  deli- 
berately and  calmly  made  use  of  by 

Colonel  B ,   Captain  M saw 

all  this,  and  felt  it— felt  it  with  all  the 
bitterness  which  comes  upon  us  when 
^t  wWcU  we  ecQrti,  ^^  m\»t  obey  j 
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-i^he  WM  too  proud  to  com))lain,  Bud  us.    An'  sure  if  it's  only'  a  plies  to 

to  resent  his  treatment  was  impossi*  live  in  you  want,  it's  just  ia  tte  idek 

ble ;  for  the  Colonel  took  care  not  to  o'  time  jou  come,  good  luck  to  you, 

proceed  beyond  tlie  utmost  stretck  ao*  a  good  gintiemsn  to  tiie  poor  you 

of  his  actual  authority,  and  in  no  jot  always  wor.    Sure  there's  me  stew- 

or  tittle  to  violate  the  articles  of  war.  ard's  house,  the  new,  purty,  beauti- 

Captain  M— —  at  last  took  the  only  ful   English  cottage— the  ^  Cumsi's 

means  left  to  him  of  escaping  from  steward^  your  honor,  that  lived  here 

the  tyranny  under  which  he  simered  |  three  years,  an  ould  Scotchman,  an' 

he  resigned  his  commission  after  two  a  hard  man  to  be  sure  he  was,  but 

years'  service,  and  after  his  farming  mighty  nateandclene— an'he's  dead, 

establishment  had  been  completely  devil's  cure  to  him-^GkNi  pardon  my 

broken  up.  And  the  Colonel  had  the  sowl  for  sayin'  so — an'  the  place  is  to 

fiendish  satisfaction  of  believing  that  be  sowld,  in  spite  of  the  masther 

he  had  effectually  tormented  him  for  they  say,  bekase  he  was  cute  enough, 

two  years,  and  at  the  end  had  cast  that's  the  Scotchman  was,  .to  get  a 

him  upon  the  world — ^a  ruined  man.  proper  lase,  and  now  the  masther 

Whatever  was  the  fate,  however,  of  won't  give  the  proper  val  v  of  it  to  the 

Mr  M—  for  the  next  five  years,  no  people  that's  come  to  look  afther 

one  knew;  he  went  away,  some  said  what  he  lefWan'  sure  you  could  get 

to  England,  others  to  America,  but  It,  that^s  if  the  little  bit  of  ready  mo- 

for  that  time  he  vras  not  heard  of.  ney  made  no  difference — ^nottmitwe 

It  wais  in  the  close  of  the  sixth  sum*  mane  to  even  the  likes  o'  your  ho- 

Iner  after  his  departure,  that  a  me*  nour  to  livin'  where  a  steward  lived 

lancholy-looking  stranger,  who  seem-  «— bad  luck  to  his  stingy  sowl — God 

ed  of  the  middle  age,  made  his  ap-  pardonme—butonly  the  place  wasn't 

pearance  among  the  little  cottages  on  uke  a  sarvant's  place  at  all,  btit  fit  for 

tiie  river's  side ;  but  it  was  not  until  any  gintleman — for  to  be  sure  he  kep 

hehadgone  intoone  of  them,and  spo-  ft  so  nate,  an'  all  at  hardly  any  cost 

ken  for  some  time  with  the  inmates,  at  all  at  all." 

Ijbat   he   was   recognised  as  their  This  long  speech  was  suffered  to 

©Id  friend  Mr  M .    The  chanj^e  go  on  without  any  interruption  from 

that  a  few  years  bad  wrought  in  hmi  Mr  M— -,  who  listened  to  it  wiA 
Was  wonderful  and  mournful.  When  some  interest  and  attention* 
he  left  the  glen,  he  seemed  to  be  He  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  his 
about  five-and-twenty,  and  he  now  Informants  had  told  nim  no  more 
looked  forty  at  the  least.    His  voice  than  the  truth,  and  he  had  luckily  ar- 
was  become  deeuer,  and  more  sub-  rived  at  the  very  moment  when  H 
dued— his  speech  slower— his  look  was  in  his  power  to  possess  bimself 
>nore  ]>enBive  and  downcast,  and  his  Df  just  such  a  dwelling  as  he  wisiied. 
'Smile,  if  it  were  a  smile  at  all,  was  A  very  neat  cottage  had  been  erect- 
one  of  acquiescence,  and  not  of  plea-  ed  by  Colonel  B--»-*'s  steward  on  a 
aurable  emotion.    He  came,  he  said,  spot  of  ground,  which,  wi^  the  ad* 
to  look  for  a  dwelling  once  more  joining  garden,  tlie  Colonel  thought 
amongst  them,  and  then  with  Ian-  he  had  leased  for  thirty-one  Tears, 
ffuid hopelessness  added,**  But  I  fear  •*  provided  the  said  Andrew  CamxH 
I  did  not  think  enough  about  it  be-  bell  should  so  long  live;"  but  byeonte 
fore  I  came,  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  accident, of  which**  the  said  Andrew** 
am  to  settle  here  now,  much  as  I  was  not  perhaps  wholly  unconsd- 
should  wish  to  do  it,  for  my  old  ous,  this  little  clause  had  been  omit- 
farm-house  was  pulled  down  even  ted,  and  Ibe  heirs  of  the  man,  ^who 
before  I  went  away."  came  from  Scotland  to  look  after  bis 

**  O  thin.  Captain  Jewel,"  said  Ned  effects,  insisted  upon  the  value  of  ihe 

Rooney  and  Ned  Rooney's  wife  at    lease.    This  Colonel  B refxieed 


the  same  time,  **  sure  it's  ourselves  to  give,  believing  that  it  was  very  nn- 

that's  glad  ^is  minute,  to  see  that  likely  they  would  easily  find  a  pur- 

vour  honour's  to  the  fore  still,  an'  not  chaser  in  such  a  place,  and  hoping  to 

kilt  in  England,  nor  marrid  in  'Me-  get  it  at  length  upon  his  own  terme. 

nca,  as  we  heerd.   Och,  an'  a  power  In  his  absence,  however,  Mr  M 

©hardship  yourself  must  have  gone  stepped  in,  and  paying  down   liie 
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He  left  ft  tiie  next  inornnig,  and  in 
a  day  or  two  retomed,  but  not  aknc^ 
as  before;  be  brought  wiih  bha  a 
little  feniaJe  child,  between  two  and 
IJiree  years  eld.  and  an  elderly  ser- 
Tatat,  a  StHaa  woman,  wbo  attended 
mm  Ihe  <^ild  witli  dl  the  affection 
m  a  nodier,  and  all  the  respectfal 
selkjlade  of  a  servant  At  first  there 
•W9B,  m  tfiere  is  always  in  such  cases, 
modi  wonderment  and  mystery  con- 
eeraiw  "diis  new  family,  nnt  by  de- 
grees Ihe  atoryran,  though  no  one 
coald  tell  exactly  how  the  informal 
den  was  obtained,  that  Mr  M-— ^—  had 
gone  to  England,  and  fallen  in  love 
with  ft  young  lady  of  foreign  ex- 
toactioQ,  whom  he  eventually  mar- 
ried, and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
aae  Mef  year  of  happiness  as  great 
ttB  can  be  enjoyed  without  luxuries 
arricfaea  to  procure  them.  At  the 
aid  of  a  year,  in  giving  bhih  to  a 
daiuhter,  she  die^  ana  the  Joy  of 
Us  heart  waa  gone  for  ever.  For  se- 
vend  months  bis  tearless  stony  grief 
bordered  upon  gloomy  insanity,  un- 
til one  day  as  he  stood  with  folded 
arma  over  the  cradle  of  his  child,  and 
wMched  the  calm  awakine  of  her 
deep  blue  eyes,  and  saw  ner  look 
apon  him,  and  hold  up  her  arms  in 
joyfvX  recognition,  the  rock  of  his 
bnrt  was  smote,  and  he  wept  for 
hours.  From  this  time  his  grief  was 
calm,  tender,  affectionate  to  those 
who  rapraurbed  him,  but  the  bitter- 
ness m  the  preceding  months  had  ' 
left  him  like  a  tree  scathed  by  the 
storm.  His  bair  had  turned  grey^ 
his  flesh  bad  ahrunk,  and  premature 
age  had  set  its  stamp  upon  him.  It 
appeared  that  after  long  indulgence 
€i  his  aorrowful  thoughts,  and  find- 
iitt  Idmself  incapable  of  the  exertion 
iwch  was  necessary  to  his  support, 
if  he  remained  in  Endand,  he  resol- 
ved apon  selling  his  little  establish- 
ment, and  settling  for  the  remainder 
of  the  life,  which  he  had  devoted  to 
retirement,  in  the  land  of  his  fathers, 
and  amid  the  scenes  with  which  his 
earliest  days  had  been  familiar. 

It  ia  singular  how  beautifullpr  the 
state  and  capabilities  of  inanimate 
nature,  and  Ae  nature  of  man,  are 
adapted  to  each  other.  How  the  de- 
vices and  desires  of  our  hearts  are 
prorided  with  a  something  where- 
upon to  fix — ^how  much  Is  given  that 
we  oomld  not  create,  but  that  we  can 
and  modd,  and  fonn,  and  fa« 


aklon,  af^er  our  will,  Into  those  use- 
Inl  or  exquisite  shapes  which  our 
necessities  demand,  or  our  cultiva- 
ted tastes  teach  ns  to  consider  beati- 
tiful.  Enough  is  done  for  us  to  give 
lis  power,  enough  is  left  undone  to 

five  us  employment ;  nor  is  it  possl- 
le  almost  to  arrive  at  that  degree  of 
improvement  that  will  forbid  furthe): 
hope— 4iature  herself  crowns  our 
)>est  efforts  with  new  and  unlooked- 
for  beauty,  and  we  still  trust,  and 
justly  so,  that  if  our  industry  fidi 
not,  neither  will  her  reward. 

Mr  M ^*s  cottage  was  pretty 

tvhen  he  got  it ;  but,  weaned  away 
from  all  more  important  pursuitSj^ 
and  nossessed  with  a  longing  desire. 
Whicn  seemed  to  gratify  hid  dejected 
heart,  of  making  it  all  tiiat  his  Emil^ 
would  have  loved,  and  would  hav6  to- 
sisted  in  making  it,  were  she  not  veilJfc 
the  spirits  of  the  Just,  it  soon  ap- 
peared, under  his  tastef^il  and  quie^ 
Dut  unceasine  cultivation,  a  very  nest 
of  beauty.  His  neighbour,  the  Co- 
lonel, saw  it,  and  even  in  tiie  midst 
of  aJl  his  rich  possessions,  envied  thd 
poor  man  his  nttle  dwelling  of  peace^ 
and  his  old  hatred  sprung  up  anew$ 
but  the  last  hatred  vexed  nis  ovdi 
heart  more  than  the  first,  because  hA 
had  no  ready  means  of  giving  it  vent* 
He  cursed  the  new  comer  within  hia 
teeth,  first,  for  havin^got  possession  o| 
that  which  his  avarice  had  prevented 
him  from  getting  for  himself;  and  ho 
cursed  him  a^m,  because  the  place 
tfirove  with  him  anderew  beautiful  i 
but  he  knew,  that  whue  he  held  aloof 
from  him,  he  had  no  power  to  injure 
a  man,  the  pride  of  whose  heart  was 
broken,  ana  he  endeavoured  to  be- 
come familiar  with  him  again,  that 
he  might  twist  some  chain  about  him^ 
bv  the  means  of  which  he  might  hurt 
him  whenever  he  listed.  But  the  so- 
litary refused  all  his  advances  with 
cold  civility,  and  he  only  hated  him 
more  and  more,  without  obtaining 
power  over  him. 

In  the  meantime  the  young  child, 
the  little  Emily,  grew  up  as  lovely  as 
the  flowers  among  which  she  played, 
and  altogether  as  innocent.  Like 
them  she  was  beautiful  and  gentle 
by  nature,  and,  like  them,  a  little 
wild  by  situation.  But  as  soon  as  her 
mind  became  sufficiently  matured 
for  instruction,  her  father  bethought 
him  of  the  things  which  she  should 
learn,  and  himself  became  her  fond 
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fflEid  careful -tutor.  To  fill  her  quick 
a^d  sensitive  mind  with  such  know- 
ledge as  was  suited  to  her  years,  and 
toembue  her  heart  with  feelings  that 
.elevate,  while  they  soften,  was  to 
him  the  most  delightful  task  that  he 
had  known  for  years.  Many  a  time 
would  he  turn  away  and  weep,  in 
spite  of  himself,  at  some  accidental 
glance,  or  tone,  or  expression,  so  like 
uiat  of  her  whom  he  had  lost,  that  it 
seamed  but  the  ^hadow,  or  the  echo, 
or  the  repetition  of  that  which  lived 
so  strongly  in  his  memory ;  and  little 
Bmily*s  own  soft  blue  eyes  would 
fill  with,  tears,  as  she  observed  his 
agitation,  which  she  knew  not  the 
reason  of,  while  she  felt  his  tears  up- 
on her  face  as  he  kissed  her  a  thou- 
sand times. 

It  happened  that  Mr  M^-—  was 
able  to  teach  his  daughter  not  only 
the  mor^  solid  parts  of  knowledge, 
which  educated  men  all  possess,  but 
also  those  accomplishments  which, 
for  the  most  part,  are  more  common 
to  women — viz.  music  and  drawing, 
in  both  of  which  he  had  once  been 
rather  a  proficient;  and  his  skill 
speedily  revived  as  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  it  in  practice  for  Emi- 
ly's advantage. 

In  dancing,  however,  he  would 
have  been  at  fault,  were  it  not  for 
the  Swiss  servant,  who  proved,  in 
this  matter,  a  most  useful  ally,  as,  in- 
deed, she  was  in  sundry  other  little 
matters  relating  to  needles  and 
thread,  and  shears,  and  so  fortli, 
which  were  of  no  small  value,  not  to 
say  necessity,  in  a  place  which  boast- 
ed not  of  either  a  fashioner  of  dresses, 
or  a  constructor  of  bonnets,  within 
seven  miles.  It  would  have  been  a 
prettv  and  amusing  sight,  if  one 
could  have  seen  it,  to  look  at  the 
beautiful  young  Emily  receiving  her 
lesson  in  the  ^tatory  art,  from  her 
now  somewhat  ancient  professor, 
while  her  father,  at  tlie  piano-forte, 
supplied  the  requisite  music.  Old 
Marguerite  knew  the  dances  of  her 
country  well>  besides  that  she  had 
been  a  little  time  in  Paris,  where  she 
learned  some  refinement  upon  her 
country  fashions,  so  far  as  her  feet 
were  concerned,  but  her  heart  hap- 
pily remained  such  as  she  had 
Drought  it  from  the  mountains. 

Emily  reached  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, as  lovelv  and  as  accomplished  a 
j[irl  a9  ever  lived  unknown  iu  a  vq* 


eluded  valley.  I  have  said  she  was 
innocent  as  the  flowers,  and  so  she 
was ;  her  joy  was  light  and  free  as 
the  air  that  played  around  her  owa 
mountains ;  yet  her  s'oul  sometimes 
lifted  itself  up,  and,  like  their  pimifr- 
cles,  soared  heaven-ward,  or  looking 
deep  into  itself,  would  behold  there^ 
in  the  indistinct  forms  of  a  thousand 
shadowy  thoughts  that  know  not  ut- 
terance, until  some  strong  circum- 
stance gives  them  more  perfect 
shape,  and  calls  them  forth. 

The  joy  of  her  father's  heart  was 
buried  in  the  grave  with  his  dead  wife, 
and  the  more  surely  so,  because  every 
circumstance  that  would  have  brought 
joy-*even  his  daughter's  beauty  and 
surpassing  goodness— served  to  re- 
mind him  of  her  who  was  gone,  and 
thus  dashed  even  die  flowers  of  his 
heart  with  the  dews  of  sorrow.  Still, 
however,  he  had  a  serious  gladness 
in  the  contemplation  of  all  his  EmUy 
had  grown  to  be,  and  her  affection 
soothed  his  heart,  and  made  his  eyes 
fiU  with  tears  that  were  not  those  of 
pain;  but  as  every  satisfaction  al- 
most has  some  anxiety  attendant 
upon  it,  even  as  its  shadow,  so  had 
this:  he  felt  occasionally,  that  al« 
though  in  respect  of  years  he  was 
little  oeyond  what  is  called  the  prime 
of  life,  yet  in  appearance,  and  in  cod* 
stitution,  he  was  already  old,  and  it 
was  dreadful  to  think  of  what  mi^ht 
become  of  his  Emily,  unprotected  as 
.  she  was,  when  he  should  be  called 
away.  His  thanksgivings,  therefore, 
to  God,  for  the  great  blessing  which 
he  had  vouchsafed  to  him  in  her, 
were  not  unmingled  with  earnest 
petitions,  that  the  protecting  hand  of 
an  all-watchful  Providence  would 
guard  his  child,  and  be  unto  her  as 
a  guide  and  a  stay,  when  time  to  him 
should  be  no  more. 

His  neighbour  the  Colonel,  though 
but  a  few  years  his  junior,  still  ap- 
peared, as  he  actually  was,  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  and  continued  a  Imche- 
lor ;  but  to  keep  down  the  pride  of 
some  nephews,  which  was  some- 
times troublesome  to  him,  and  per- 
haps, too,  because  it  did  not  diminish 
the  favourable  regards  of  the  ladies 
in  the  houses  which  he  visited,  (for 
we  have  said  he  had  a  good  estate,) 
he  was  accustomed  to  give  out  that 
he  by  no  means  intended  to  continue 
all  his'  life  a  single  man--*t]iat  he 
thought  it  ri{[ht  to  consider  at  Im 
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leisiire  before  he  fiinreiidered  the 
freedom  of  a  bachelor's  life,  but  by 
and  Bjr  he  would  certainly  **  settle," 
and,  o{  cooraey  an  heir  to  his  estate 
WM  to  follow.    He  had  seen  Emily 
M-*—  oocasionally  as  she  grew  up, 
and  now  he  saw  her  in  the  almost 
matured  loveliness  of  wofnanhood, 
and  he  felt  towards  her  as  the  gross- 
neas  of  his  nature  was  alone  capable 
of  feeiutf.    At  no  time  of  his  life 
could  he  havefelt  himself  what  pure 
lore  was,  or  underBtood  what  was 
iaeant  by  others  when  they  spoke  of 
it;  now  that  his  heart  was  still  more 
hardened  by  time,and  any  little  sense 
of  delicacy  he  ever  had,  utterly  dis- 
sqialed  by  constant  intercourse  with 
tiuB  profligate  and  the  vile,  he  heard 
of  lore  only  to  laugh  at  it.    Yet  his 
eyes  followed  after  the  young  Emily 
witha  filthy  glare,  and  the  brute  pas- 
sion that  burned  within  him,  was 
blended  with  another  that  added  to 
its  fierceness — ^he  still  hated  her  fa- 
thCTySadwithas  strong  a  hate  as  ever; 
for  tiie  respectability  of  his  character, 
notwithstanding  his  slender  means, 
derated  him  in  some  sort  into  a  ri- 
val; and  the  presence  of  an  indepen- 
dent  man  so  near  him,  was  an  ofi'ence 
in  bis  noetrila.  In  the  dark  recesses, 
therefore,  of  his  gross  and  guilty 
mind,  he  desired  to  ffratify  at  once 
his  lust  and  his  hatrec^  and  he  dared 
delibwately  to  think  of  the  means  by 
whichhe  might  accomplish  the  child's 
didioDour,  and  through  that  disho- 
nour, bring  down  her  father's  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.    He 
was  a  man  that  would  not  be  startled 
by  either  the  difi&culty  or  the  villainy 
of  an  attempt  to  accomplish  what  he 
wished,  and  his  first  plan  was  to 
bring  himself  upon  some  terms  of 
acquaintance  with  the  young  lady ; 
and  with  this  view  he  invited  his 
nephew^  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  spend 
hks  collie  vacation  with  him  in  the 
country,  rightly  judging,  that  through 
hia  aaaistance  an  acquamtance  woiud 
be  more  likely  to  be  opened  than  if 
be  tniated  to  any  civilities  of  his  own. 
The  Goionel  was  in  the  habit  of  go- 
tag  to  church,  for  which  he  had  cer- 
tam  reaaons  of  his  own  that  had  no- 
thmg  to  do  witii  religion ;  to  the  same 
chunky  which  was  about  two  miles 
from  their  dwelling  in  the  glen,  went 
abo*  oa  every  Sun&y  that  they  could 
vnlk   tbitheri  Mr  At— ««  aa4  hi? 


daughter,  accompanied  by  their  ser- 
vant Marguerite.    Here  the  young 
beauty  was  first  pointed  out  by  the 
Colonel  to  his  nephew,  as,  dressed 
with  rural,  yet  elegant  simplicity, 
and  her  complexion  heightened  by 
the  exercise  of  walking,  she  appear- 
ed a  very  paragon  of  loveliness.  The 
boy  admired,  as  boys  will  admire 
when  they  think  they  love ;  and  that 
day  he  refused  his  dinner,  and  spent 
the  evening  in  peHsive  meditation, 
and  in  turning  an  Epistle  of  Chid 
into  English  verse.    Uis  yood  uncle 
rallied  him,  told  him  he  was  in  love, 
which,  to  boys  in  a  fit  of  admirationy  is 
the  sweetest  of  all  flattery ;  and  then, 
in  ajocular  way,  mstructed  him  how 
he  was  again  to  get  a  sight  of  Miss 
M— :    "  She  goes  every  day,"  he 
said,  « to  visit  a  woman  in  one  of  the 
cottages,  who  is  sick.  These  people 
are  my  tenants,  and  you  have  right 
to  go  there  too,  if  you  like.    I  don't 
see  why  you  should  not  choose  the 
time  when  she  is  there  to  go  in — 
you  may  chance  to  have  some  parti- 
cularly nice  flowers  in  your  hand— - 
my  gardener  will  give  them  to  you— 
I  dare  say  the  youn^  lady  likes  good 
flowers,  for  I  perceive  her  obstinate, 
foolish  father,  would  have  such  things 
if  he  were  not  as  poor  as  he  is  proud 
—he  does  his  best  to  have  them—- 
offer  her  the  flowers,  and  then  offer 
to  attend  her  home.  I  don't  well  see 
how  she  can  refuse — you  have  a 
tongue,  and  can  speak — and  you  may 
invite  her  to  come  and  see  the  con- 
servatory here,  and  try  to  prevail  on 
her  to  do  this — I  should  like  to  see 
whether  she  is  really  pretty  when 
one  sees  her  close  at  hand — ^and  mind 
^ou  are  respectful,  however,  for  this 
IS  necessary  to  gain  a  woman,  and  I 
have  a  little  more  experience  in  these 
things  than  you,  my  boy.   Now,  ring 
the  bell  for  some  brandy  and  biscuits, 
and  then  we'll  go  to  bed." 

The  youth  acted  upon  all  this  ad- 
vice, but  he  needed  not  the  sugges- 
tion to  be  respectful.  Tliere  is  a 
something  in  the  feeling  of  admira-. 
tion  which  beauty,  and  simplicity, 
and  gracefulness,  cause  to  spring  up 
in  the  youthful  mind,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  very  deepest  feelings 
of  respect ;  and  upon  the  contrived 
accidental  meeting,  which  took  place 
Colonel  B    ■  ■  had-  planned  it. 


as 


tbi9  careful  d^f^rence,  wuted  with  a 
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prepoflflessiiig  figure  aadagoodad* 
orefls,  made  a  most  iavaaiMe  im- 
premion  on  the  vnsopiiiBticated 
^nil^;  she  accepted,  with  grateiiil 
thanks^  tlie  beautiful  flowers  whick 
were  offered  to  her,  and  as  Margue* 
rite  was  with  her,  ehe  did  not  forbid 
the  f  oung  gentleman  to  walk  bjrher 
fside  as  she  went  home^  nor,  indeed^ 
could  she  w^  do  so>  as  tiieir  way 
was  the  same. 

.  To  the  invitatioii  to  see  the  con- 
aervatory,  she  replied  by  avowiitf 
her  wish  to  aee  any  Aioff  «o  beaat^ 
f ul  as  she  had  always  heard  it  de* 
scribed  to  be ;  but  she  would  ask  her 
father  whether  she  might  go  with 
Marguerite.  She  did  ask,  and  was 
told  that  it  would  not  be  right;  and 
so  much  was  she  accustomed  to 
mould  her  wishes  upon  those  of  her 
father,  that  she  assented  to  his  nega« 
tive  with  the  same  cheerfulness  that 
she  would  have  received  his  permis* 
sion.  Although  disappointed  m  some 
measure  by  the  ill  success  of  this 
part  of  his  scheme,  Colonel  B  > 
determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
acquaintance  which  his  nephew  had 
opened ;  an  d  when  Emily  went  abroad 
without  her  father,  he  contrived  to 
walk  with  his  nephew  where  they 
should  meet  her ;  nor  did  the  nearer 
view  of  her  innocent  beauty  in  the 
least  turn  his  cold  and  sensual  heart 
from  its  brutal  purpose.  Emily,  of 
course,  told  her  iiather  of  these  acci- 
dental meetings,  to  which  he  made 
no  objection,  unwilling  to  provoke 
any  needless  enmity,  and  not  suppo- 
sing it  possible  that  any  evil  purpose 
could  have  been  intended  by  them. 
At  lenffth  his  nephew's  vacation  end- 
ed, and  the  Colonel  was  left  to  pur* 
sue  his  plans  alone.  My  readers  will 
perhaps  expect  that  I  shall  have  to 
tell  them,  that  the  young  collegian 
took  away  with  him  the  heart  of 
Emily,  but  it  was  not  so ;  she  thought 
him  tiie  pleasantest  young  gentleman 
she  had  met,  because  he  was  almost 
the  only  one ;  but  she  knew  not  what 
love  was. 

.  There  was  a  bold  decision  in  the 
character  of  Colonel  B— ,  which 
had  frequently  been  the  cause  of  hiff 
success  in  the  evil  designs  which  he 
undertook,  and  having  tnus  acquired 
a  confidence  in  this  method  of  carry- 
ing his  purposes,  it  became  habitual, 
and  he  nad  no  longer  sufficient  pa- 
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timice  in  action  for  lli^  ^aniy  wUdi 
his  mind  contemplated.  He  resol- 
ved, therefore,  to  bring  his  plans  up- 
on Emily  M-"-^— •  inunediately  to  a 
point,  and  finding  4hat,  since  his  ne- 
phew's departure,  he  could  not  ob* 
tain  more  from  her  in  Ihe  way  of 
speech  when  he  met  her  than  a  pass- 
ing salutatiiHi,  he  ventured,  in  strong 
reUance  upon  his  own  merits,  ana 
the  vanity  which  he  supposed  chi- 
mon  to  wiHneiiy  to  writer  and  hav0 
pcivataly  -conreyed  to  her,  a  letter^ 
which  he  expected,  if  it  would  not  at 
once  obtain,  would  at  least  lead  to 
the  accomplishment  of,  his  purpose. 
In  the  language  of  dexterous  flattery, 
he  complimented  her  beauty  and  her 
various  accomplishmentfr— lamented 
tiiat  she  had  not  been  bom  some- 
what earlier,  or  himself  somewhat 
later,  that  their  years  might  have 
been  more  nearly  equal,  yet  protest- 
ed that  the  fire  of  love  burned  with- 
in his  heart  with  all  the  fervour  of 
youthful  enthusiasm— spoke  of  Iho 
pride  and  joy  with  which  he  should 
see  her  die  sharer  of  his  fortune,  and 
the  mistress  of  his  household,  and 
concluded  at  length  with  a  state^^ 
ment,  that  certain  circumstances  of 
a  delicate  nature,  which  he  would 
afterwards  explain,  made  it  inconre* 
nient  that  the  union,  which  was  the 
highest  object  of  his  hopes,  should 
taSe  place  at  home ;  and  a  proposal, 
that,  relying  upon  his  faith  and  ho* 
nour,  she  would  commit  herself  to 
his  protection,  while  he  conveyed 
her  to  France,  and  there  made  her 
his  by  all  the  ties  which  could  unite 
faithful  lovers. 

He  had  been  so  litde  accustomed 
to  deal  with  perfect  simplicity  and 
innocence,  that  he  never  once  sup- 
posed it  possible  that  Emily  would 
immediately  hand  this  letter  to  her 
father,  notwithstanding  a  postscript 
particularly  cautioning  her  against 
making  the  slightest  mention  of  it  to 
him ;  out  she  was  so  bewildered  by 
its  contents  as  scarcely  to  know  what 
was  meant  by  it,  and  gave  it  to  her 
fadier  as  a  something  to  be  explained 
to  her,  rather  tl^n  resented  by  him. 

Her  father's  brow  grew  dark  as 
night  as  he  read  the  letter,  and  he  bit 
his  lip  till  the  blood  sprung  from  it. 

Emily  trembled,  and  besought  the 
reason  of  this  agitation. — **  Leave 
me,"  he  sal<3^  *•  leave  me,  my  duld, 
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far  B  while— -this  is  a  serious  matteiv 
and  I  muBl  consider  ef  it;j-4JiHytteiVi 
nble  villain!"  he  conlanued^  a&,he 
paced  about  the  room  like  a.di8trac$- 
ed  man,  after  his  daughter  had  left 
hin;  "  insulting  scouBdrel !  But  he 


n 


shall  mj  for  this — ^the  usage  of  the 
world  gires  hw  one  mode  of  vei^ 


geaace,  and  I  shall  take  it,  tfaouch  i 
risk  my  life,  and  more  than  my  life, 
to  obtain  it— aye,  and  I  shall  do  it 
instantly^— I  shall  not  suffer  my  blood 
to  cool,  lest  haply  this  monster  should 
escape.  I  am  alone— I  have  no  friend 
to  stend  by  my  eide-^but  I  will  go 
alone,  and  one  of  us  riiall  die.  Oh 
£mfly  I  God  shield  thee  then  I"  He 
•eoFered  his  face  wiA  his  hands  for 
a  moment,  and  then  flun^  away  into 
his  study,  wfa^re  he  had  his  pistols— 
they  were  kept  loaded  for  the  seco- 
-rity  of  the  house— he  put  them  in  his 
pockets,  put  on  his  lot,  and  rushed 
out,  widi  more  energy  of  body,  and 
a  thousand  times  more  fury  of  mind, 
than  he  had  ever  before  possessed. 
The  ahadee  <tf  OTening  were  now 
chnii^  in,  and  the  moon  was  rising, 
but  he  tiionght  not  of  the  time,  nor 
of  any  thing  but  immediate  Ten- 
geaace;  for  ne  too  well  knew  the 
man  he  had  to  deal  with,  not  to  un- 
derstand his  letter  in  its  true  light, 
and  not  to  know  that  the  foulest  in- 
jury was  intended.  Here  we  must 
leaTe  hira  for  a  while,  to  relate  some 
-otho*  drcumstances  which  m  their 

became    connected 


with  the  catastrophe  of  that  erening. 
In  a  bioad  cleft,  ix  hollow,  in  m 
mountain's  ride,  about  two  mOes 
from  Glen  Cruagh,  ^ere  had  Hved, 
about  ^ght  years  before,  an  old  wo- 

and  her  two  sons,  fiEuned  as 
triumFirate  of  widcedness— the 

occasionally  had  employment 
as  labourers,  but  it  was  understood 
liiey  lired  chiefly  by  depredation; 
and  if  a  sheep  was  missed  off  the 
mountain's  side,  it  was  suspected 
tbat  mutton,  or  the  value  of  it,  found 
its  way  thereupon  into  the  cabin  of 
the  "  Wddy  Lynch  "  If  any  young 
girl  in  tiie  country  ride  was  found  to 
haTe  bartered  her  yirtue  for  gold, 
Widdy  Lynch  was  sure  to  have  had 
some  concern  in  it ;  and  if  any  rob- 
bery took  place,  her  cabin  was  the 
first  searched  for  the  stolen  goods. 
As  this  woman  and  her  sons,  although 
inore  than  suspected  to  be  concern- 
rd  in  ao  much  gmh^  continued  always 


to  keep  clear  of  such  evidence  as 
would  convict  them,  the  old  woman 
obtained  the  reputation  of  dealing 
with  the  devil — a  rumour  which  she 
by  no  means  discouraged,  as  it  gave 
hra-  a  double  mfluence  in  carrying 
on  her  nefarious  traffic,  and  in  eva- 
ding its  consequences.  But  the  pit- 
cher, as  the  proverb  says,  though  it 
foeth  often  to  the  well,  is  at  last 
broken ;  «nd  ao  it  fell  out  with  ibe 
ftumilyoftheLynchas.  CoioneiB 
had  some  designs  upon  a  young  wi^ 
man,  who  lived  in  her  father's  house 
at  the  mountain's  foot>  about  two 
miles  beyond  Lynch's  oebin;  and 
the  attentions  of  the  Colonel,  or  in- 
tentions rather,  becoming  known  to 
a  young  farmer  who  conceived  he 
had  some  pretensions  to  the  young 
woman  of  an  honester  character  than 
the  Coloners,  he  determined  upon 
the  Irish  method  of  makiag  snort 
work  of  the  matter,  by  forcibly  car- 
rying her  off,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
hired  the  two  Lynches,  who  were 
always  ready  to  engage  in  any  act  of 
desperation  for  a  reward.  With  their 
assistance  the  young  man  succeeded 
in  his  lawless  attempt;  but  Colonel 
B-  ■ ,  who  was  a  very  active  magis- 
trate when  personally  concerned,  re- 
solved to  deter  others  from  future 
interference  of  a  similar  kind  with 
his  amusements,  and  seized  the  cul- 
prits, whose  haunts  he  well  knew. 

The  men  were  brought  to  trial; 
and  merely  because  Bfr  M^— .  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  kind  man, 
and  a  friend  to  the  poor,  they  sum- 
moned him  to  **  give  them  a  charac- 
ter;" for  the  Irish  peasantry  cannot 
to  this  day  be  persuaded  that  a  trial 
is  merely  an  enquiry  into  the  truth,  but 
believe  that  it  is  a  mode  ofattacky  much 
less  agreeable  to  them  than  if  made 
with  slides  and  stones,  but  still  one  in 
which  a  muster  of  friends  is  of  great 
avaU.  It  was  in  vain  Mr  M pro- 
tested he  could  say  nothing  to  tiieir 
advantage.  Thev  insisted  on  his 
being  examined,  because  "  they  wor 
sure  his  honour  was  too  kind  a  gintle- 
man  to  give  them  a  bad  word  f  and 
he  was  examined,  and  what  he  said 
in  some  measure  tended  to  their 
conviction.  Both  Lynches  were  found 
guilty,  one  as  principal,  the  other 
as  an  accessory ;  and  one  was  trans- 
ported for  life,  and  the  other  for 
seven  years.  The  mother  escaped 
b^mg  implicated  in  this  affrir;  but 
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while  the  prbceedhigs  were  g;oiiig 
on,  flhe  flitted  up  and  down  the 
counlarjr  like  an  evil  spirit — now 
here,  now  there — with  a  mysterious 
swiftness  that  added  to  her  fame  for 
supernatural  agency.  Supplication 
i— vows  of  vengeance— curses,  deep 
and  dire,  she  used,  as  it  was  her  pur- 
pose to  coax  or  to  intimidate  those 
whose  evidence  was  to  be  used 
aflainst  her  sons,  but  all  was  unavail- 
iiSg;  and  when  they  were  now  pro- 
nounced  guilty,  her  face  grew  black, 
and  she  muttered  and  trembled,  but 
shed  no  tears. 
When,  with  the  rest  of  the  grand 

jury.  Colonel  B was  leaving  the 

court  house,  she  threw  herself  in 
his. way,  flung  back  her  bright  red. 
cloak^  the  hood  df  which  had,  until 
then,  enveloi>ed  her  head,  and,  on  her 
bended  knees,  with  her  hands  clasp- 
ed, and  her  long  grey  hair  stream- 
ing behind,  she  cursed  him  with 
the  energy  and  bitterness  of  a  fiend. 
**  Go  along,"  she  said,  "  and  may  the 
curse  o'  uie  widow,  that's  now  left 
childless  and  desolate,  cling  about 
you  night,  noon,  and  momin',  as  lon^ 
as  you  live,  and  in  the  flames  of  heu 
after  ye  die — aye,  black,  hard-heart- 
ed, contrivin'  villain  as  ye  are,  an' 
always  was,  an'  always  will  be  I  Aye, 
go  your  ways,  and  may  my  curse  be 

Soison  to  your  body  and  your  soul  I 
[ay  you  never  know  satisfaction  or 
contintmint  in  tliis  world,  and  may 
my  revenge  bring  you  to  a  sudde^n 
death,  and  send  your  soul,  hot  an' 
hissin',  to  hell,  from  where  it  camO; ! 
This  is  my  curse,  an'  may  it  fall  on 
you  hot  and  heavy,  I  pray  Grod  I" 

It  was  not  the  words  alone,  but 
the  fearful  demoniac  wildness  of  the 
manner,  which,  to  those  who  beheld 
the  woman,  gave  an  impression  of 
indescribable  horror.  She  paused  as 
if  from  exhaustion ;  and  Mr  M — ;— 
went  over  to  her,  and  in  words  of 
pity,  which  even  disgust  could  not 
overcome,  besought  her  to  go  away, 
and  submit  with  decent  quiet  to  the 
fate  which  the  law  had  necessarily 
brought  upon  her  sons.  ''  Away !" 
ehe  said,  '*  away!  chicken-hearted 
fool,  that  wouldn't  spake  a  word  for 
my  boys  I  May  be  I'll  have  revenge 
of  you  too ;  but  yoxCre  not  wicked, 
an'  I  mustn't  curse  you."  She  dis- 
appeared, and  was  seldom  seen  after- 
wards in  the  glen ;  but  once  apyear,  on 

4he  fawiver9iM7  9f  the  da^  qa  ivhicb 


her  sons  were  convicted,'  she  pre- 
sented herself  before  Colonel  B-- — ^ 
and  renewed  her  curse.  No  matter 
where  he  went — ^she  dogged  him : 
and  on  that  day,  except  he  confhied 
himself  to  his  chamber,  the  widow 
renewed  her  malediction.  Thrice  he 
detected  her  in  crimes,  for  which  he 
was  enabled  to  throw  her  into  jail 
for  a  short  period,  but  still  she  got 
free  again,  and  again  she  tracked  his 
steps,  and  pom*ed  out  upon  him  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart 
About  a  month  before  the  evening 

on  which  Mr  M rushed  forth  to 

seek  from  Colonel  B personal  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  insult  offered  to  his 
dauj^hter,  the  widow's  sonhad  return- 
ed from  his  exile  of  seven  years.  The 
woman  still  occupied  her  wretched 
cabin  on  the  hill-side,  and  to  that 
miserable  home  the  young  man  re^ 
turned.    The  old  woman  now  walk- 
ed more  erect^-a  gleam  of  fierce  joy 
was  seen  now  and  then  to  shoot 
from  beneath  her  projecting  brow, 
and  people  said  it  vvas  not  like  the 
joy  slie  should  have  shewn  to  see 
er  son  again,  for  there  was  **.  no 
tindeiiiess  in  it,  at  all  at  all."    But  a 
satisfaction  in  which  there  was  no- 
thing of  tenderness  lurked  in  the 
woman's  heart-rshe  had  persuaded 
her  son  to  undertake  a  murder  I    On 
the  day  on  which  Colonel  B- — — — 
wrote  his  letter  to  Emily,  he  received 
a  note,  which  was  found  in  the  halj. 
How  it  came  there,  no  one  could 
tell ;  but  it  was  in  a  woman's  hand, 
ill  spelled,  and  asking  him  to.be  on 
the  Dank  of  the  stream,  below  the 
widow  Lynch's  cabin,  that  eyening^ 
at  the  rising  of  the  moon.     There 
were  initials  to  the  note  whidi.  he 
knew— he  put  it  in  the  fire,  and  de- 
termined to  keep  the  appointment. 

He  had  gone  out  before  Mr  M — 

arrived  at  his  ffate,  and  the  servant 
replied,  with  a  look  of  astonishmentk 
to  the  quick  and  fierce  demand.  |f 
his  master  were  at  home,  **  Is  it  tliB 
niasther  you  want»  sir  ?" 

"  Yes — I  want  to  see  him  directly,** 

"  He's  gone  out" 

«  Where  ?" 

*'  I'tliin,  if  its  meself  that  knowa-^— 
only  be  wint  down  the  glen,  axi*  1 
heerd  the  gossoon  savin'  uat  he  xnet 
him  tumin'  up  be  the  river,  cia  Ike 
was  comin'  home  just  now,  wid  Bome 
trouts." 

^  I  shall  go  and  M  biin>''   6^4 


\m.] 
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Mr  M— — » as  he  turned  away,  de- 
lennniedto  seek  out  the  Colonel  be- 
fore he  rested.    He  dianced  to  fol- 
low exactly  ui  his  steps;  but  rapidly 
uhe  walked,  it  was  some  time  before 
he  perceived  his  antagonist   at   a. 
conriderable  distance  in  adrance  of 
hin,  walking  on  the  pathway  which 
sUrted  the  stream,  as  it  ascended  to- 
wards the  mountain  region.    The 
mooo  had  just  risen,  calm,and  bright, 
and  heautiful,   peacefully  beaming 
0D  ti^  rocks  andf  furze,  and  glancing 
in  Ae  rapid  stream  as  it  pouncea 
iQong  from  stone  to  stone,  yet  almost 
seeming  to  hush  its  wonted  mur- 
murs, tiirough  sjrmpathy  with  the. 
ealm  softnese  of  &e  light  that  trem-. 
bled  upon  it.    Such  an  appearance 
of  nature  formed  a  singulu;  contrast 
with  the  burning  fever  in  the  heart, 
aad  brain  of  the  uisulted  parent,  who 
Bowstrode  along,  irritatea  even  more 
than  he  had  previously  been,  by  the 
light  of  the  man  whose  injuries  he 
sought  to  resent  imd  avenge.    He 
had  now  approached  within  a  dozen 
paces— his  hands  were  upon  his  pis- 
tols, and  he  nvas  about  to  call  out  to 

Colonel  B- ,  who  was  just  going  to 

pass  round  a  huge  lump  of  granite 
that  lay  in  the  way,  and  would  have 
coDceeded  him  momentarily  from  the 

view  of  Mr  M ^  when  the  report 

of  a  pistol  from  the  other  side  was 
hear^  and  in  the  same  instant  Colo- 
nel B^ —  leaped  breast  high  from 
4be  ground,  and  then  fell  flat  upon  it^ 
adeadman* 

A  moment  before,  and  Mr  M— • 
had  been  himself  eager  to  inflict  such 
a  doom  upon  the*ma]i  who  now  lay 
stretched  almost  at  his  feet,  yet  at 
the  nght  of  v^bat  was  done^  he  was 
petrified  with  horror,  and  stood  for. 
a  moment,  feeling  as  if  his  burning 
heart  had  been  plunged  in  icy  water. 
The  next  moment  his  recollection  re- 
tbraed,  and  rushing  round  the  rock, 
from  the  other  side  of  which  the  shot 
appeared  to  have  come,  he  found  Uie 
W'fjfw  Lynch  and  her  son,  the  lat- 
tei  irith  a  pistol  in  his  baud,  still 
sm  ijng  from  the  di8cluu*ge  which 
ha   killed  Colonel  B- — .    <"  Mur- 

dfl  TsT'  said   Mr  M ,  drawing 

for  1  one  of  bis  pistols,  ^  you  are  de- 
tec  d  in  your  foul  assassination. 
Sm  'ender  yourself  instantly,"  he 
9tk  id  to  the  son,  **  or  you  die  as 
sn  Fy  as  the  man  you  have  just 
ahc    *  The  man  made  no  reply,  but 
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flung  himself  upon  Mr  M-— ^  to  dis- 
arm him — in  the  struggle  the  pistol 
was  discharged,aad  the  ball  whizzing 
past  the  ear  of  the  rufljan,  did  him. 
no  injury.  Mr  Mr—  was  soon  over- . 
powered,  as  his  arms  having  b^en 
seized,  he  could  not  use  his  second 

Eistol ;  the  murderer  was  strong,  and 
avlngflunff  him  down,  planted  his 
knee  upon  his  breasL 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  mo- 
ther ?"  he  said.  <"  Best  send  him  af- 
ter .  the  Colonel,  to  give  lum  a  cha- 
racter," she.  replied,  with  a  wild  and 
fiend-like  laugh.  **  I  said  Fd  have 
my  revenge  of  him  too,  an*  the  divil 
hais  put  it  in  my  way  sooner  than  I 
expected." 

.  The  prostrate  man  thought  of  his 
daughter,  and  wished  for  life.  **  Wo- 
man," he  exclaimed,  **  I  never  in- 
jured you !" — ^'  Hah — ^you  lie— you 
lie  I"  idmost  shrieked  the  hag.  "  I 
asked  you  to  speak  a  word  tor  my 
boys — for  the  boy  that  now  has  you  in 
his  grip — and  you  would  notr— But," 
she  added,  aner  a  little  pause,  **  I 
can't  hate  you,  as  I  did  the  villain 
that's  just  done  for.  If  you're  let  go, 
will  you  swear  never  to  say  a  word 
to  man  or  mortal  of  what  you  have 
seen  to-night  ?"--«No,"  said  Mr  M— 
firmly — ^  Kill  me,  if  you  must;  but 
if  i  live,  I  shall  do  my  duty,  and  en- 
deavour to  bring  you  both  to  jus- 
tice." 

.  '^  Hob,  you  will  ?'*  said  the  woman, 
and  repeated  her  horrid  laug)i— *'  but 
say  your  prayers  thin,  if  you  think 
they  11  do  you  any  good,  afore  ^ou 
die."  She  paused  again  a  little 
space-*her  eyes  glistened  as  if  some 
joyful  thought  Imd  struck  her,  and 
she  whispered  to  her  son. 
.  "  What  brought  vou  here,  wid  a 
pistol  in  your  hand  r"  she  said  again, 
addressing  Mr  M . 

**  May  uod  forgive  me,"  he  repli- 
ed, *'  a  wicked  purpose ;  but  I  trust 
that  sin,  ffreat  as  it  was  in  intention, 
may  not  be  imputed  to  me  I" 

"  I  don't  think  you  liked  Uie  Curnel 

much,  more  than  ourselves,  MrM . 

Maybe  if  we  hadn't  been  in  the  way 
just  now,  you'd  have  saved  us  the 
trouble  ?  What  brought  you  here,  I 
say,  at  this  time,  wid  a  pistol  in  your 
hand?" 

"  Not  to  assassinate  a  man  in  cold 

blood,"  replied  Mr  M .  *'  A  crime 

so  foul  as  that  I  have  not  to  answer 
for." 
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*  Maybe  you  will  tiiougfa,' 
the  womaziy  ^  and  saye  other  people 
from  being  suBpected.  Layhoulten 
him,  Dimiis,  and  take  him  off.  I 
diarge  him  wid  hsring  shot  the  Cur« 
nel,  and  you'll  bade  what  I  say— You 
Been  him,  didn't  you  ?"-*and  again 
came  fortii  the  devilish  luif^ 

In  a  moment  the  unfortunate  Mr 
M—  saw  the  dreadful  situation  in 
whidi  he  was  placed— his  brain  spun 
round,  and  he  grew  side,  with  the 
fear  not  of  dmu,  but  of  infamy.— 
**  Spare  me,  spare  me !"  he  cried  out 
in  agony. 

^  No,"  replied  the  woman,  in  a 
tone  which  seemed  like  the  echo  of 
his  own ''  No"  to  her  proposal  a  mi- 
nute before— the  wretch  mocked  him 
even  then. 

It  would  protract  my  tale  too  much 
to  tell  minutely  all  that  followed.  A 
host  of  circumstances  were  brought 

forward  affainst  Mr  M .  He  was 

proved  to  nave  followed  the  Colonel 
to  a  lonely  place  under  strong  irri- 
tatipn ;  to  have  taken  his  pistols  with 
him,  of  which  one  was  discharged, 
and  the  woman  Lynch  and  her  son 
swore  positively  to  having  come  up- 
on him,  as  the  murder  was  done.  All 
this  was  coherent,  while  his  story 
was  improbable,  and  unsupported. 
True,  he  had  the  Colonel's  letter, 
which  he  said  had  provoked  him  to 
follow  him  with  pistols ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  examined  it,  could  see 
nothing  in  it  but  a  proposal  for  an 
elopement,  and  not  at  all  justificatory 
of  the  proceeding  which  it  was  said 
to  have  induced.  True,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  woman  Lynch  and  her 
son  was  bad  as  bad  could  be,  and  it 
was  very  possible  to  suppose  them 
capable  of  the  murder  which  Mr 
M—  alleged  they  had  committed ; 
but  there  was  no  particle  of  evidence 
against  them,  save  the  assertion  of 
the  accused,  who  had  the  strongest 
possible  interest  in  speaking  falsely. 
The  weapon,  too,  with  which  he  al- 
leged the  murder  had  been  commit- 
ted, could  not  be  found,  although  the 
most  diligent  search  had  been  made 
in  and  around  Lvnch's  cabin.  Mr 
M— —  was  committed,  by  the  magis- 
trates, for  trial.  Who  shall  paintnis 
misery,  or  that  of  the  wretched  Em  ily  ? 
Death,  a  felon's  death — ^infamy,  horri- 
ble infamy — hung  over  her  father's 
head,  and  no  ray  of  comfort  pierced 
through  this  dreadful  storm  of  un- 
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m^aknbleealamity.  Foretime,  some- 
thing like  insanity  todc  possession  of 
the  unfortunate  prisoner ;  bat  at  last 
the  consoladon  oi  relieion  visited  him, . 
and  Emily  became  his  ministering 
angel)  and  he  wept,^  and  was  calm, 
and  tasted  somethmg  like  peace  even 
in  the  midst  of  misery  and  tears. 

Time  rolled  on— pn^rtj  livefl^ 
though  men,  who  call  it  theirs,  die;* 
and  It  became  necessary  to  arrange^ 
for  the  diroosition  of  Colonel  B  'a  • 
effects.  The  heir-at-law  was  his  ne- 
phew, who  had  but  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore been  on  a  visit  wilJi  him,  and  he 
now  returned,  petrified  with  horror 
at  what  had  happened,  and  utterly  in- 
crednlous  as  to  the  guilt  of  Mr  M  ■% 
He  visited  him  in  prison,  and  listen- 
ed to  his  statement,  which  was  given 
in  tiie  language,  and  with  the  d^M>rt- 
ment,  of  a  man  wha  had  done  wi^ 
this  world,  and  only  testified  tiie- 
truth,  for  the  truth's  sake.  The  pri- 
soner's daughter  was  with  him,  for- 
humanity  did  not  refuse  that  bless- 
ing to  his  gloomy  cell ;  and  if  one  may 
speak  of  female  loveliness  in  such  a 
situation,  even  there,  the  touching 
dignity  of  her  extreme  sorrow,  ana 
the  pious  duty  of  filial  love  in  which 
she  was  constantly  engaged,  gave  a 
depth  of  beauty  almost  angelic  to  her 
peerless  face  and  form. 

Tears  stood  in  the  young  gentle* 
man's  eyes,  as  he  mounted  nis  horse 
to  quit  the  prison-gate.  ^  Aye,  your 
honour,"  said  the  servant,  as  he  held 
the  stirrup,  and  spoke  with  the  fiuni* 
liarity  which  their  respective  ages 
made  not  unnatural  between  master 
and  servant,  ^  'twas  a  sorrowful  sight 
you  seen,  I'll  warrant  me— a  kmd 
gentleman  they  always  said  he  wna, 
— and  the  poor  young  crathur— eure 
it's  hard,  an'  heavy,  an'  arely  her  mis- 
fortunes have  come  upon  her." 

**  Aye,"  replied  his  master,  with  a 
sigh,  **  aye — Do  you  know  tiieae 
people  that  are  the  witnesses  against 
him,  Peter  ?" 

'*  Know  thim  ?  to  be  sure  I  do, 
your  honour — ^but  I  b'lieve  the  divil 
knows  them  better  nor  any  one  else, 
an'  has  his  hoult  over  thim  strong- 
enough." 

**  iSo  you  know  the  spot  where  my^ 
uncle  was  shot  ?" 

'*  I  do,  your  honour,  well.  I  seen  it 
the  day  before  yisterdav,  and  the 
mark  of  the  blood  on  the  ground, 
God  bless  uS;  an'  be  about  us  I" 


the  placer.'* 
""wUb,  yovr  boMMor  ?'* 


» 


«  TWi  ciwifiC  Ckriat  be  about  ual 
tae,«rYHk  mot  to  g»  there  after 
MyMLWUit?' 

«!(o;  there  will  be  moai^^iiL  It 
twibMiilitue  day  month  theanov 
(hriPW  fonnnittipil  mmA  by  moon^ 
Ml  l^rtth  te  eee  It  Wider  aimilar 

UHWIMWIIM  ill  I 

"  Am  yoii*fe  aot  afeerd,  sir  ?' 
«AMd,fooU  llo;ofwfa8lshoii]4 
Ik^alMdr 

*  Wby^yovr  boaour,  to  say  nothin* 
of  evil  spenits,  for  laaybe  yoa  that 
has  been  at  collie  doesn't  beleeve 
fai  them  like  ns  poor  people— but  it's 
jafteonraaieBt  to  theLynehee'  cabin, 
aB^wberethey  are  rm  tbbikiii*  there's 
Iftdeffood/* 

*  Nerer  nikidy  lake  Gourage,  and 
briagmetotheplaeei  Ibayeapar- 
ffoifir  reaaoa   for  wishing^  to  go 


Noir,  in  sober  tmtb,  yooi^  Frede- 
AdL  B  -  *  bad  no  reason  at  all,  but 
be  bad  a  stronff  fanpression  upon  his 
mind,  derlrea  from  be  knew  not 
what— a  presentiment,  if  philosophy 
Would  allow  of  sueb  a  thing— that  by 
going,  be  would  discover  sometbii^ 
of  importance ;  and  upon  this  impres- 
sion, or  presentimeirt,  he  acted. 

At  moonrise  be  arriyed  with  his 
serrant  at  the  entrance  of  the  gor^e, 
through  wbicb  the  stream  passes  in- 
to die  glen.  Their  horses  were  left 
m  the  care  of  one  of  the  cottagers, 
and  they  proceeded  on  foot  up  the 
pathway  which,  exact!  r  a  montii  pre- 
Tioualy,  bad  been  trodden  about  tiie 
same  hour  by  Colonel  Bi  '  ■  and  Mr 
M b    The  present  nighty  too,  was 


calm  and  clear  as  that  night  had  been, 
and  all  was  silence,  save  the  rushing 
of  the  eager  stream. 

The  servant,  although  somewhat 
confident  from  the  presence  of  his 
master,  who  had  been  **  at  College," 
yet  feh  some  fear  withal,  and  as  diey 
came  within  sight  of  the  rock  where 
the  murder  was  committed,  which 
they  did  while  yet  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  it,  be  involuntarily 
stopped,  and  looked  round  with  an 
anxioas  gaze  as  far  as  bis  eyes  could 
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t»       ""Nothhi'.rir-HMdylthdai^IseeB 
*-Look,  sur,  don't  you  tbiwyou  see 
somethin'  movia'  down  the  side  o* 
we  nde    the  bill,  toart  [towards]  the  rock  ?" 

""  Yes,"  said  his  master,  lotting  in 
the  dnrection  ponited  out^  **  I  do  see 
what  I  take  to  be  two  persoiM  walk- 
big  that  wa^.  I  see  them  now  more 
pl^nly — ^it  IS  a  man  and  a  woman, 
Whataib  yoo,man?«-doesone  man 
and  an  old  woman  frahten  you  ?" 

**  I^s  the  Widdy  Lynch  and  her 
son,"  whispered  the  man ;  "^  an'  the 
divil's  not  far  oiF,  in  some  shape  ift 
other,  ril  be  bail.'* 

•*  Hush,  Peter— let  us  observe  their 
motions—see,  they  are  getting  down 
under  the  shadow  of  that  rock.  Good 
Heaven  I  they  have  vanished  1" 

*•  No,  your  honour,"  said  Peter, 
smiling  to  find  that  for  once  be  knew 
better  than  bis  master  who  had  been 
at  college— <*  they're  only  gone  close 
to  the  rode,  and  are  quite  hid  in  the 
shade— the  bames  o'  the  moon  is  all 
on  the  other  side-^tfaey 're  gone  there 
to  hatch  some  diviLnent»  1*11  warrant 
me." 

**  Could  we  get  to  the  other  side 
of  the  rock  witiiout  being  perceived 
by  Aem,  Peter?" 

•  Not  if  you  go  straight  forward, 
sir — for  they'd  see  us  immadiately; 
but  if  you  go  up  the  side  of  the  hill 
a  bit»  and  keep  up  till  we  get  beyant 
the  rock,  thin  we  can  come  down  up* 
on  tiie  far  side  of  it" 

^Let  us  do  so,  then.  I  should 
wish,  if  possible,  to  hear  their  con- 
sultation." 

The  plan  was  put  into  execution, 
and  in  half  an  hour  they  found  them- 
selves approaching  the  rock  on  the 
opposite  side  from  that  on  which 
they  bad  before  seen  it 

<«  Think  you  they  are  still  there  ?" 
said  Frederick  B       . 

*<  I  dO|  sir,"  replied  the  servant ; 
^  I  kep  my  eje  on  the  place,  an'  bar- 
rin'  they  wmt  within  the  last  two 
minits,  they're  still  in  the  same  spot" 

*<  How  shall  we  get  close  upon 
tbem  ?" 

**  You  can  climb  up  upon  the  rock, 
an'  get  over  their  heads,  replied  the 
servant,  whose  spirit  of  enterprise 
had  now  overcome  his  fear. 

^  Good— that  will   be   the  best 


**  What  IS  the  matter,  Peter  ?"  said 
his  master. 


way." 

**  This  is  the  way  to  do  it,  your 
honour,"  said  Peter,  pulling  oflf  his 
boots,  in  wbicb  his  example  was  fol- 
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lowed  by  his  master;  and  they  went  out  the  stone  first,  that  I  put  in  after 

forward,  silent  and  warfljr,  as  the  it  to  prevent  it  getting  wet" 

fowler  creeps  to  take  his  aim.  They  The  man  placed  his  two  hands 

readily  climbed  the  rocik,  and  lying  upon  the  rock  above  his  head,  and 

flat  upon  the  top,  with  their  heads  made  a  spring  to  get  upon  it,  when 

almost  reaching  over  the  verge  on  hefoundhimself  inthegraspof  Fre- 

the  darkened  Mde,  they  easily  over-     derick  B .^    He  was  paralvsed 

heard  the  whispered  conversation  of  with  sudden  fear,  and  made  little  or 

the  pair  beneath.  ii<>  resistance  to  beinff  secured.  The 

*<  Iwonder  you're  not  afeerd,  mo-  woman  gave  a  loud  snriek,  and  then 

ther,"  said  the  man,  •*  to  come  down  resigned  herself  to  her  fate.  "  Aye," 

to  this  place,  of  all  places  in  the  she  muttered—**  Aye,  and  now  my 

world,  to  persuade  me  to  sware  more,  time  is  come ;  and  sure  I  might  have 

whin  I  tell  you  Fd  rather  kill  another  knowli  it— didn't  I  dhrame  last  night 

man  than  sware.  Let  them  take  your  that  I  made  the  ould  man  tliat's  in 

own  oath,  but  don't  ax  me  to  go  in-  jail  a  present  of  a  black  cofiin,  a&d 

to  a  coortrhouse  agin."  ne  threw  it  back  to  me,  an'  said  it 

"Swarel"  saidthewoman— ** why,  woulddo  for  myself?" 

what's  swarin'  ?  or  what's  in  a  coort-  ^__^ 

house,  or  a  judge's  wig,  to  frighten  c.         a     t?    -i 

ye  ?  is  that  the  courage  you  larnt  m  Three   years   afterwards,  Emily 

foreign  parts,  to  be  Said  to  spake,     M :  was  promoted  much  nearer 

you  Siat  did  the  raal  business  so  cli-  the  top  of  the  alphabet,  and,  as  Emi- 

verly  ?    Musha,  but  it  was  a  steady    ly  B ^  appeared  the  lovely  and 

hand  that  sent  the  bullet  into  the  happy  wife  of  him  whose  fortunate 

middle  of   his  forehead— what  is  chance  it  had  been  to  rescue  her  fii- 

there  in  your  tongue,  that  it  can't  be  ther  from  the  peril  that  imi>ended 

as  steady  as  your  hand  ?"  over  him.  The  old  gentleman  still  kept 

•*Well,  mother,  don't  say  more  his  beautiful  cottage,  and  old  Mar- 
about it  now— I'll  see  afore  the  trial  guerite  still  lived  to  take  care  of  it. 
comes  on,  an'  make  up  my  mind  to  The  skeletons  of  the  Widow  Lynch 
do  it;  but  I  wish  you%  let  me  off.  and  hier  son  hang  in  the  surgeon's 
Where's  the  pistol  ?  I  want  to  lend  room  of  the  county  infirmary,  whi- 
it  to  Kelly  in  the  momin'."  ther  their  bodies  had  been  sent  to  be 

**  In  the  hole  in  the  top  of  the  rock  anatomized, 

overhead,"  said  the  woman—**  Pull  So  ends  my  tale. 


ECLOGA. 

■ 

CHRISTOPHERUS — DUX— SATELLES. 

CjERULEA  camera,  penetralibus  Ambrosianis, 
Flavus  ubi  rorem  Tapitoui'ius  iste  ministrat 
Mohtanum,— (ros  hie  ce^te  stillatus  Olympo !) 
Nascentis  speciosa  Magse  portenta  coquebat 
Christbpherus,  nomen  cui  dat  Septentrio  clarum,— 
Forte  suis  vacuus  sociis,  solitaquQ  podagra : 
Namque  evanuerant  victi  certamine  Bacchi 
Signifer,  et  Porcus,  Titillatorque  benignus. — 
Concrepuere  fores  subito,  simul  et  venerando 
En  1  sese  obtulere  seni  Dux  atque  Satelles ; 
Hie  hovus  acer  eques,  et  homo  novus ; — ille  duello 
Strenuus  heroum  victor,  procerumque  senatu : 
iEreus  huic  rutilo  vultus,  sed  ferreus  illi. 
Nempe  Magse  auspicium  patrociniumque  petebant  :— 
iEmuluB  optat  uterque  almm  prsestare  favore 
Cluistopheri ;  tantum  hoc  ausus  non  cedere  Duel 
Alter,  prseterea  concedere  cuncta  paratus. 
Annuit  his  pater,  et  nutu  tremefecit  utrumque 
Ut  sorices  binos  visb  terror e  molossi. 
Jussit  et  altemis  contendere  versibus  ambos, 
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Quo  melius  constaret  uter  patrueque  Magaeaue 
Gratior ; — ^ille  vafer !  quoniam  ambos  calce  libenter 
Expulerat» — comitas  vetuere  metusque  podagree. 
Assensere  ill! : — ^melos  prior  incipit  lieros. 

DUX. 

Die  ego  cui  Bonapan  palmam  dedit  iste  fugatua, — 
Victus  et  eloquio  cedit  Caneius  ordo* 
FlaminiuBquey — mihi  Mars  Mercuriusque  secundi. 
Dux  ego  magnificua,  priaceps>  primusque  minister. 

SATELLES. 

nie  ego  qui  Scriba  atque  Senator  acerrimus  olim. 
Nunc  tenue  canto>  mutatee  conscius  aurae> 
Velo  auras  quascunque  meo  captare  peritus, — 
CandiduSy  ingenuus,  facilis^  liberalis,  nonestus. 

DUX, 

De  me  altus  pero  speciem  nomenque  recepit, 
Alitis  utque  Joyis  rostrum  mihi  nasus  aduncus, 
Atque  mece  laternam  aequant  imitamine  fauces  : 
Quapropter  laurum  constat  mihi  jure  deberi. 

9ATELLGS. 

Nonne  decora  mihi  facies,  flavique  capilli  ? 
SericuB  et  sermo  nonne  est,  et  serica  yestis, 
Qu&  me  indutum  pinxit  eques  Laurentius  iste  ? 
Quare  mihi  laurum  debitum  tu  cede,  benigne : 

DUX. 

Auspice  me,  Officium  vix  tandem  oBgreque  resignat, 
Mercatu  solitus  libero  gaudere  Minister, 
Literulas  proprie  quia  scribere  nescit  ineptus : 
CaUldus  ipse  autem  Scriptor  sum  literularura. 

SATELLES. 

Ecquid  dulcius  est,  bene  ^uam  munita  tenere 
Scamna  satellitibus  Fiscalia,  templa  serena, 
Despicere  undo  queatis  Humum,  numerisque  videre 
Errare,  Officiique  vias,  heu!  quasrere  frustra? 

DUX. 

Insanum  me  olim  sedem  hand  ambire  fatebar, 
Quorsum.hoc?  Dementi  Phoebus  quondam  Phaetonti 
Annuit  invitus  patrios  conscendere  currus, 
Dementique  mihi  Princeps  commi&it  habenas. 

SATELLES. 

Ecce  DOVU8  custos  tota  speculatur  in  urbe 
Cceruleus,  mea  cura;  qualis  solet  esse  Priapus, 
Terror  ego  furum, — ^nisi  quod  sit  ligneus  iste, 
Haud  ego :  Judcei  Membrum  et  me  j actor  apellae. 

Talia  cantsbbant:  alto  Iste  sopore  prehensus 
Interea,  subito  stertit  Isevum  atque  sonorum. 
Hand  secus  ac  tormenta  tonant  mgentia  belli : 
Hi  fugere,  atque  Novas  trepidi  percurrere  Athenas. 


*  "  I  will  stand  or  fidl  with  my  order." 

LoiiD  Grey. 
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Ad  Christopherum  Johannes  Monitor  S. 
Quare  mihi,  domine,  Magam  nuper  cessas  mittere?    Verum  est,  heu! 
niinis,  uonnullos  Articuios  meos  Magam  rtvjecisse  5  attameu  decern  aut  un- 
deciui  in  paginis  admisit  buIs.    Ergo  iion  dedignatus  sis  quod  cameram 
meaiu  rursus  iste  Buchauan  illustret — Vale. 

,  ChrUtopherus  Johanni  Monitori  S. 
Tibi  viro  literatissimo,  magna  cujus  in  nos  non  dicimus  ofiicia,  sed  me- 
rita  quoque,  nos  offensioui  esse,  id  Christopherum  segre  habet.  Nostrum 
esse  delictum  omissionisy  haudquaouam  commissionis  pecoatum,  tibi  per- 
suasum  habeas,  precamur.  Te,  in  latebris  tuis  absconditum,  ab  oculis  no»- 
tris  semotum  cur  tamdiu  celas  ?.  Ad  nos,  ubi  habites — (nam  per  incuriam 
quam  maxime  vituperandam  id  nobis  prorsus  excidit) — ^ilfa^am  rescribenti 
mittendam  curabimus.  XJ^XMOSSkfacilitatem  mutui  inter  nos  frequentiorisque 
epistolarum  commercii  dares. — Vale* 

AN  ECLOGUE. 
CHRISTOPHER — ^DUKE — THE  SUB. 

Translated  by  Timothy  Tickler. 

In  the  Blue  Chamber,  far  from  vulgar  eyes, 

Wliere  Tappytourie  mountain  dew  supplies, 

(That  dew  Olympus-still'd,  of  precious  worth  !) 

Sat  Christopher — whose  name  is  from  die  North,— 

Concocting  in  his  great  and  mighty  mind 

His  coming  Number — to  astound  mankind. 

Alone  he  sat ;  his  gossips  and  his  gout 

Had  vanished — conquered  in  a  drinking-bout ; 

Sir  Morgan,  Hogg,  and  Tickler  the  benign, 

Floor'd,liad  con^ss'd  the  power  of  North — and  wine. 

Bang  went  the  door,  when  lo !  at  once  appear'd 
Before  the  man  so  reverend,  and  revered. 
The  conquering  Hero, — he  whose  arm  of  might 
Heroes  have  felt^ — and  senates  feel  with  fright ; 
And  with  him-came  Sir  Sub— that  upstart  wight — 
Whose  brazen  brow  the  fairest  locks  environ. 
Strange  contrast  to  his  master's  fac^  of  iron  I 

Say  what  their  errand :  Maga's  fostering  care 
And  pati*onizing  smile  of  Christopher 
Each  vied  to  have :  and  though  the  ducal  frown 
Could  make  the  Sub  not  call  liis  soul  his  own. 
Yet  he  his  master's  rival  now  was  seen, — 
Such  is  th^  power  of  Blackwood's  Magazine! 

North  nodded.    Trembling  like  a  brace  of  rata 
At  the  dread  sound  of  terrier  dogs — or  cats. 
They  heard  a  voice  tliat  bid  them  first  rehearse 
Their  several  actions  in  alternate  verse, 
Tliat  Maga  and  their  country  thus  might  see 
The  greater  which, — ^and  whose  the  meed  should  be. 

The  sly  one.  North !  He  bum'd  to  kick  them  out, 
Had  not  politeness,  and  the  fear  of  gout. 
Forbade, — while  both  assenting  thus  began, 
Tlie  Hero  first;  and  thus  the  ^scant  ran. 

DUKE. 

I  am  the  man  who  pulPd  Napoleon  down. 
I  am  the  man  whose  genius  piin'd  renown 
For  eloquence,  which  forced  and  tore  away 
The  orders  of  Lord  Bishops— and  Lord  Grey. 
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The  palm  of  Man  and  Mercury  I  wear— ^ 
I«*the  illiiatrious  Duke,  Prince,  Premier  I 

SUB. 

I,  erst  a  Scribe,  and  most  renown'd  M.P. 

Must  now  sing  small,  since  times  are  changed  with  me. 

Fickle  the  winds !  but  I  can  shift  my  sail, 

Varyinff  my  c€mvass  to  the  vajnring  gale. 

Easy  of  access,  candid,  open,  free — 

A  man  of  sterling  worth — behold  in  me. 

DUKE. 

The  name  and  fashion  of  those  boots  are  mine, 
Caird  Wellingtons :  mv  nose  is  aquiline— 
Like  Jupiter's  own  bird's ;  and  then  my  jaws 
Are  lantern-shaped ;  thus,  then,  I  have  shewn  cause 
Why  I  should  wear  the  laurel  with  applause. 

SUB. 

Is  not  my  face  quite  handsome  ? — blocks  of  fire ! 
Silken  my  words,  and  silken  my  attire. 
In  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  painted  me  I 
Good  Mr  North,  the  laurel's  mine,  you  see. 

DCKB. 

Full  many  a  tug  and  tough  set-to  were  mine 
Before  the  friend  to  Free  Trade  would  resign, 
Who  clun^  to  office;  and  defied  my  fighting : 
I  ousted  him  by  cunningly  inditing 
Epistles  to  this  sumph — in  letter-writing. 

SUB« 

What  lovelier  sight,  than  when  our  friexlijs  are  seen 
Crowding  the  Treasury  benches^all  serene ! 
To  see  Joe  Hume,  poor  arithmetic  soul ! 
A-blundering  up  the  tottle  of  the  whole. 
And  Tainly  trailing  his  bewilder'd  feet 
Through  Uie  dark  labyrinths  of  Downing  Street 

DUKE. 

Madness  I  call'd  it  once — to  think  that  I 
Could  e'er  aspire  to  where  I  sit  so  high. 
Like  the  mad  boy,  who  would  his  father  dun 
To  let  him  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun- 
So  the  state  coach  I  too  resolved  to  try — 
My  Prince  i»  Phoebus — Phaeton  am  L 

SUB. 

Behold  my  new  police — all  clad  in  blue. 
Scouring  the  town,  they  meet  my  gladden'd  view. 
PriapuB-like,  the  dread  of  every  rogue. 
No  blockhead  I—though  he  was  but  a  log. 
I  have  the  honour  now  to  reoresent 
The  Jew  Manasseh — in  our  Parliament. 


Such  was  the  song :  when,  lo !  an  awful  snore 
From  sleeping  North,  loud  as  a  cannon's  roar. 
Inspired  them  with  such  terror,  that  tliey  rush 
Forth  to  Edina's  streets,  with  many  a  bounce  and  push. 
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Dan's  first  parliamentary  campaign 

Dan,  who.  in  Ireland  led  the  way. 
At  head  of  mob  debaters. 
Presumed  upon  an  equal  sway 
'Mongst  British  legislators. 

But  bullying  phrase,  and  bellowing  lungs^ 
That  won  such  fame  in  Erin, 
Proved,  among  England's  polish'd  tongues, 
An  awkward  intertering* 

As  when  a  long-ear'd  quadruped. 
Perchance  with  horses  straying, 
Emits  the  music  of  his  head. 
And  fancies  that  he's  neighing, 

Dan  tried  a  speech,  a  ioke,  a  sneer. 
With  Kerry  broeue  adorned ; 
While  some  could  force  themselves  to  cheer 
What  all  of  high  mind  scorned. 

"  This  tlieatre  will  never  do," 
Says  Dan,  **  my  pranks  to  play  on ; 
I  have  a  fitter  place  in  view — 
A  noble  stage  plebeian." 

So  off  he  march'd  on  bounding  toe, 
(^t  Giles's  guards  attending,) 
To  where  Cariile,  and  Huniy  and  Co. 
Were  constitution-mending. 

Soon  as  Clare's  oracle  appear' d. 
At  head  of  his  dear  craturs, 
The  pioiis  conclave  rose,  and  cheer' d 
This  prince  of  Irish  praters. 

Huzza !  huzza !  the  day's  our  own — 
Down  palace,  peer,  and  steeple ; 
Tithes,  taxes,  charters,  all  o'crthrown. 
No  Sovereign  but  the  People  I 

Here  Dan  was  quite  at  home,  for  why  ? 
'Twas  famous  agitation ; 
So  up  he  got  immediately. 
And  made  a  grand  oration ! 

Say,  what  shall  be  the  hero's  meed 
For  eloquence  so  charming  ? 
Cariile,  perhaps,  may  mend  his  creed. 
All  fears  of  Hell  disarming. 

Hunt  may  perpetual  stuff  supply 
To  blacken  Dan's  old  leatlier ; 
And  Cobbett  praise  him  to  the  sky 
For  three  whole  weeks  together. 

But  when  this  champion  shall  repair, 
rrhe  Session  duly  ended,) 
To  boast  among  his  friends  at  Clare 
How  he  their  rights  defended — 

All  done  by  him  in  Parliament, 
With  all  his  vaunting  notions, 
A  single  sentence  shall  present- 
He  bother'd  tlieni  with  Motions ! 
Cork,  7  June,  1690  '  Sbnex. 
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The  Pitt  Clubs  have  had  no  an-  to  the  path  of  unpopularity  and  oblo- 

nual  meetings  and  this  is  construed  quy.    It  imposed  on  him  the  repul- 

by  their  enemies  into  proof  that  they  sive  duty  of^ multiplying  the  public 

are  smking  into  dissolution.  It  is  not  burdens,  invading  pecuniary  profits, 

for  us  to  assert  the  contrary;  the  compelling  sacrifices  of  all  descrip- 

reasons  they  have  given  for  their  tions,  and  feeding  the  fury  of  party 

conduct  seem  greatly  deficient  in  va-  and  faction.     To  give  the  utmost 

Jidity,  and  we  can  scarcely  concede  effect  to  this,  be  had  an  Opposition 

Ibat  such  bodies  have  real  existence  arrayed  against  him,   powerful   in 

when^  they  do  not  assemble.    We  talent,  spirit,  popular  delusion,  and 

widi  it  were  not  our  duty  to  say  that  discontent,  means  of  every  kind,  and 

they  have  been  some  time  defunct  in  profligate  contempt  of  the  rules  of 

regard  to  original  object  and  due  nonourable  warfare  beyond  example. 
operation.  It  has,  therefore,  naturally  hap- 

If  Mr  Pitt  had  been  as  much  fa-  pened  tiiat  Mr  Pitf  s  reputation  has 
voured  by  fortune  as  he  was  by  na-  suffered  great  injustice.  He,  how- 
tore,  it  would  have  been  very  super-  ever,  left  sufficient  behind  him  to 
fluous,  at  this  moment,  to  assert  his  enable  the  historian  to  shew  the 
£une  9a  a  statesman  of  the  highest  magnitude  of  his  powers,  and  give 
order^as  the  greatest  Minister  Eng-  to  his  fame  its  deserved  brilliancy. 
land  ever  possessed.  But,  alas!  the  The  Minister  whose  name  tower- 
adverse  £ate  was  his,  from  which  ge-  ed  above  those  of  such  contempo- 
nius  of  the  first  class  seems  only  ex-  raries  as  he  possessed  in  Parliament, 
enapted  m  the  exception.  ^  Living  in  and  filled  Europe  as  that  of  the  un- 
times  of  war,  his  reputation,  to  the  conquerable  opponent  of  such  men 
erring  gaze  of  the  world,  depended,  as  ruled  France — who,  in  spite  of 
in  a  great  measure,  on  the  war*s  sue-  almost  every  conceivable  impedi- 
cess,  and,  consequently,  on  the  abl-  ment  and  misfortune,  triumphantly 
lity  and  conduct  of  foreign  coadju-  defended  his  country  against  such 
tors;  from  this  the  failure  threw  its  foreign  confederacies  as  assailed  her, 
disvrace  on  him,  which  was  produ-  smote  such  an  Opposition  as  he  had 
ced  by  incapacity  or  treachery  he  to  contend  with,  crushed  such  a  spi- 
could  not  prevent  His  mighty  rit  as  then  possessed  the  nation,  pro- 
powers  formed  the  all iances,  created  vided  th e  resources  for  such  a  war, and 
the  means,  lighted  up  the  enthu-  surmounted  such  mighty  and  unpre- 
siasm  of  his  country,  smote  his  do-  cedented  difficulties  as  at  every  step 
mestic  foes — ^in  a  word,  achieved,  as  encountered  him — could  not  have 
far  as  his  accountability  extended,  been  other  than  one  of  transcendent 
tiie  most  magnificent  triumph ;  but  powers.  That  Mr  Pitt  was  a  mastet 
he  reaped  from  it  only  the  conse-  m  foreign  policy,  is  abundantly  pro- 
quences  of  defeat,  tiirough  the  defeat  ved  by  his  labours,  and  the  influence 
of  others,  for  which  he  was  not  in  re-  he  possessed  abroad;  his  pre-emi- 
ality  responsible.  nenee  as  a  financier  is  generally  ac- 

Though  the  battle  was  lost  abroad,  knowledged;  in  respect  of  manu- 

it  was  still  won  in  its  essential  ob-  factures  and  trade,  it  was  the  com- 

jects;  but,  unfortunately, this  was  not  mon  remark  of  the  deputations  of 

a  matter  to  be  noticed  by  the  mass  men  of  business  who  conferred  with 

of  mankind.    The  foreign  disasters  him,  that  he  was  better  acquainted 

forced    themselves,  in  exaggerated  with  their  respective  trades   than 

detail,  on  the  sight  of  all;  but  the  themselves;  and  that  he  equally  ex- 

florious  and  momentous  victories  at  celled  in  general  domestic  policy,  is 

lome  were  only  defensive  ones—  established  by  his  measures  and  the 

they  merely  preserved  what  had  be-  lead  which  he  took  on  every  aues- 

foreexisted;  therefore  they  were  dis-  tion.    As  an  orator  we  have  only  to 

regarded,  save  as  tilings  of  cost  and  look  at  those  whom  he  surpassed  as 

sacrifice.  colleagues,  or  overthrew  as  oppo- 

The  war  compelled  this  great  Mi-  nents.    Mr  Canning  stated  not  long 

nister  to  make  his  general  policy  before  his  death,  that  he  was,  as  a 

fcubeervient  to  it,  and  restricted  him  debater,  worth  any  ten  who  were 
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then  tti  the  House  of  Commons. 
None  but  a  man  of  tlie  very  highest 
political  genius  could  have  been  thus 
eminent  m  all  the  departments  of  the 
science  of  government. 

Can  such  a  man  be  found  amidst 
all  who  ever  filled  office,  or  shone  in 
Parliament?  Compared  with  his  fa- 
ttier. Fox,  Burke,  or  Canning,  he 
stands,  in  creative  and  executive  abi- 
lity, variety  of  powers,  and  all  the 
more  solid  and  rare  characteristics 
of  the  statesman,  the  proud  superior. 
Men  may  be  named  among  them,  on 
whom  the  title  of  great  has  been  be- 
stowed more  bountifully;  but  not 
one  who  was  tested  with  such  terri- 
ble severity,  or  who  raised  in  a  life 
of  tempests  and  battle  such  gigantic 
memorials  of  his  greatness. 

His  reputation  is,  indeed,  rapidly 
rising  to  the  lofty  pre-eminence 
whioi  belongs  to  it :  neglected  by  his 
friends,  it  is  receiving  toe  testimony 
of  his  former  enemies  and  traducers. 
The  Whig,  who  not  many  years  ago 
publicly  wished  the  words  to  be  en- 
graven on  his  tomb — **  Here  lies  the 
enemy  of  William  Pitt," — now  quotes 
him  as  an  authority,  and  avows,  that 
he  agrees  in  general  principle  with 
those  who  call  themselves  his  fol- 
lowers. The  reformer  declares  he 
is  treading  the  steps  of  Pitt.  The 
man  of  free  trade  asserts  he  is  carry- 
ing into  effect  Pitt's  intentions; — 
and  the  general  innovator  defends 
himself  on  the  ground  that  he  is  on- 
ly domg  what  Pitt  attempted  or 
wished  to  do.  Tory,  Whig,  and  Li- 
beral— all  parties  shelter  themselves 
imder  his  name,  and  actually  or  in 
effect  call  themselves  his  disciples. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  vindicate 
him  from  the  charges  contained  in 
this,  or  to  use  it  in  illustration  of  the 
turpitude  of  party ;  it  is  equally  un- 
necessary for  us  to  enlarge  on  the 
conclusive  evidence  it  affords  in  fa- 
vour of  his  transcendent  powers. 

Unpardonable  should  we  be,  were 
we  to  speak  no  farther  in  his  praise. 
Mr  Pitt  s  patriotism  equalled  his  ta- 
lents. He  was  an  Englishman,  the 
minister  of  his  native  land,  and  his 
enthusiastic  affection  for  England, 
and  her  institutions,  glowed  in  every 
speech,  and  governed  every  action. 
His  interest  saw  hers  alone ;  his  am- 
bition could  only  gratify  itself  by 
labouring  for  her  greatness ;  for  her 
he  provoked  every  aspersion,  brt^ved 


every  peril,  and  sacrificed  every 
thin^.  His  integrity  equalled  his 
patriotism.  It  would  be  small  praise 
to  say,  he  was  incapable  of  the  re- 
volting apostasy  and  treason,  the 
grovelling  hypocrisy,  intrigue,  and 
corruption,  ivhich  now  so  greatly 
abound;  the  pride  alone  of  a  less 
haughty  man  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  protect  him  from  the  ini« 
quity  and  degradation.  But  hit  bo* 
nesty  on  every  point  was  so  pure 
and  self-evident,  that  calumny  never 
dared  to  attempt  to  sully  it.  Tempt- 
ed, provoked,  and  coerced, — ^placed 
in  such  circumstances,  that  disre- 

gard  of  principle  would  often  have 
een  fair  retaliation,  and  in  its  effects 
a  virtue;  nothing  could  make  him 
swerve  from  the  stem  and  chival- 
rous spirit  of  Old  English  honour. 
No  leading  public  man  can  be  found 
in  English  history,  whose  life  as  a 
whole  equalled  his  in  demonstra- 
tions of  undeviating,  exalted  patri- 
otism ;  and  whose  patriotism  equal- 
led his  in  unconquerable  disdain  of 
all  but  the  most  righteous  means. 

Eternal  reverence  to  the  memoiy 
of  William  Pitt! — and  it  will  be 
given,  by  that  England  for  which  he 
lived  and  died. 

The  Pitt  Clubs  were  formed  to 
support  the  general  principles  and 
system  by  which  he  was  governed ; 
and  in  motive  they  were  worthy  of 
him  and  his  country.  Unlike  the 
Whig  and  some  other  associations^ 
they  were  intended  to  uphold,  not 

Earty  without  reference  to  creed, 
ut  creed  without  reference  to  party; 
they  had  for  their  object  to  mamtam 
everjr  thing  which  was  sacred  and 
precious  to  the  empire.  Such  insti- 
tutions would  be  invaluable  if  they 
could  be  preserved  in  spirit  and  in- 
tention from  degeneracy;  but  expe-« 
rience  seems  to  shew  that  this  Is  any 
thing  rather  than  possible. 

If  even  they  exclude  the  heads  of 
party,  the  ruling  men  in  them  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  subject  to 
such  heads;  and  in  consequence 
party  is  enabled  either  to  make  them 
its  tools,  or  to  neutralize  them.  Tlie 
Brunswick  Clubs  of  Ireland  were 
formed  to  withstand  a  single  change, 
and  they  were  free  from  connexion 
with  both  the  Ministry  and  Opposi* 
tion.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Mini- 
stry introduced  the  change,  they 
were  practically  dissolved ;  Englan^l 
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without  such  bodies  was  convulsed 
to  its  ceotre,  and  on  the  verge  of  re- 
volution, while  Ireland  with  them 
wu  comparadvely  tranquil  and  mo- 
tionle^.  Government  paralysed 
1iieni,and  made  them  negatively  to  a 
large  extent  its  supporters,  by  its  in* 
floeace  with  their  leaders. 

The  Pitt  Clubs  included  various 
party  heads,  and  this  soon  ruined 
them  for  purposes  of  public  benefit 
The  secession  of  Mr  Canning  from 
them,  through  hostility  to  the  toast 
of  Protestant  ascendency,   formed 
ooe  of  those  instances  of  suspicious 
ineoosistency,  of  which  too  many 
ire  to  be  found  in  his  history.    The 
detennlned  anti-reformer  had  less 
right  to  call  himself  IMtf  s  disciple, 
than  the  determined 'anti-Catholic; 
and  it  was  wholly  indefensible  in 
him  to  abandon  them  on  what  was 
only  the  exception  to  the  rule.    On 
a  single  article,  and  it  a  questionable 
one,of  agenersd  creed,  he  introduced 
into  them  the  destructive  spirit  of 
division,  and  deprived  them  of  a 
powerful  portion  of  Pitt's  followers. 
liis  efforts  to  overturn  &em,  because 
he  could  not  make  them  his  instru- 
ments, aided  certain  of  his  colleagues 
greatly  in  making  them  theirs. 

Several  years  ago,  the  principles 
and  system  of  Pitt,  more  especially 
snch  parts  of  them  as  he  rather  crea- 
ted than  adopted,  were  abandoned 
by  die  gOTemment  We  need  not 
cite  proofs  to  establish  what  is  mat- 
ter of  general  confession.  The  Whigs 
made  it  tiieir  boast  that  they  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  them,  and  no 
One  suspects  that  apostasy  in  them 
produced  the  harmony  between  their 
ereed  and  that  of  the  Ministry ;  on 
the  contratj,  the  latter  always  ac- 
knowledged that  the  harmony  flow- 
ed from  its  own  change  of  creed. 
When  this  was  done,  what  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Fitt  Clubs  ?  Did  the^, 
in  conformity  with  the  solemn  obli- 

Sitions  on  which  the^  were  founded, 
ivide  themselves  from  party,  and 
make  a  stand  for  the  Pitt  principles 
and  system  ?  No,  they  servilely  sup- 
ported government  in  overthrowing 
what  they  were  formed  to  defend. 
They  successfiiUy  resisted  Mr  Can- 
ning, because  they  had  more  power- 
ful official  men  to  lead  them  in  it ; 
hut  here  their  resistance  ended :  the 
influence  which  led  them  to  this, 
also  reversed  them  in  object   They 


sunk  into  mere  anti-Catholic  ones ; 
and  it  was  sufliciently  ludicrous  to 
see  bodies  which  bore  tho  name  of 
Pitt,  opposing  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  sanctioning  the  war  against  the 
genera]  policy,  bank  notes,  an  effi- 
cient sinking-fund,  and  every  thing 
with  which  such  name  was  more  im- 
mediately identified. 

These  Clubs,  in  truth,  degenerated 
into  the  tools  of  the  Tory  Ministers, 
and  became  powerless  in  any  other 
character.  The  carrying  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Question  took  from  them  all 
well-defined  peculiarity  of  principle : 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London  one, 
the  speeches  exhibited  only  vague 
generalities,  and  since  it  took  place 
the  speakers  have  acted  on  difterent 
sides  in  Parliament  Such  bodies 
are  much  worse  than  worthless,  if 
they  take  a  Ministiy,  instead  of  prin- 
ciple, for  their  guide  :  they  mislead 
public  sentiment,  stifle  public  spirit, 
and  operate  as  engines  of  despotism 
on  all  occasions,  save  when  their 
existence  has  no  real  operation. 

At  the  present  crisis,  it  is  the  im- 
perious duty  of  the  Pitt  Clubs,  either 
to  return  to  their  original  objects,  to 
take  their  stand  on  principle  and  in- 
stitution, in  perfect  independence  of 
party  and  individuals,  or  to  dissolve 
themselves.  Parties,  after  hav  ingbeen 
broken  up,  are  once  more  entering 
into  organization  and  warfare,  under 
circumstances  which  would  render 
a  continuance  of  their  past  conduct 
in  the  highest  degree  injurious.  The 
distinctions  of  name  and  person  have 
been,  in  regard  to  creed,  confound- 
ed, and  in  a  large  degree  reversed ; 
and  those  who  may  blindly  act  on 
them  alone  will  be  pretty  sure  to  act 
the  part  of  public  enemies.  In  the 
contest  which  has  commenced  be- 
tween the  Wliigs  and  the  Wellington 
Party,  it  is  unhappily  a  question,  not 
only  how  far  they  differ  on  public 
interests,  but  which  is  the  most  wor- 
thy of  public  confidence  :  and  it  is  a 
farther  question,  whether  either  can 
be  supported  by  patriotic  men,  save 
occasionally,  conditionally,  and  with 
a  view  to  lead  and  purify. 

The  history  of  those  who  compose 
the  Wellin^n  Party  exhibits  the 
most  astonishing  specimen  of  self- 
destruction  on  record.  Individuals, 
and  even  bodies,  putting  insanity  out 
of  sight,  only  attack  their  own  exist- 
ence from  troubles  and  misfortunes; 
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but  thei/ plutiged  into  the  ciime  from 
sheer  excess  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. They  had  beaten  the  Whigs 
into  impotence,  the  country  was 
theirs,  and  they  were  omnipotent: 
such  was  the  case  when  they  volun- 
tarily cast  from  them  their  weapons, 
name,  numbers,  in  a  word,  every 
thing  on  which  their  possession  of 
power  depended.  It  was  entirely 
from  choice  that  what  was  called  the 
liberal  part  of  the  Liverpool  Minis- 
try changed  its  creed,  and  arrayed 
itself  agamst  the  other  part  and  the 
great  body  of  the  Tories.  The  Wel- 
lington Ministry,  on  its  formation, 
disregarded  the  instructive  lesson 
supplied  by  the  Canning  and  Gode- 
ricn  ones ;  and  separated  itself  from 
both  the  old  Tories  and  their  creed : 
the  means  were  pressed  on  it  of 
giving  the  Tories  even  more  than  their 
former  triumphant  supremacy,  but  it 
deliberately  rejected  them,  and  em- 
braced ruin.  It  ruined  not  only  it- 
self, but  the  whole  Tory  party. 

Tlie  old  Tories,  whom  it  in  real- 
ity expelled  from  power,  and  redu- 
ced to  a  minority,  imitated  it  in  folly. 
Powerful  in  character,  creed,  pub- 
lic esteem,  and  the  weakness  of  ooth 
the  Ministry  and  Whigs,  they  might 
have  constituted  themselves  the  ef- 
fective Opposition,  and  regained 
what  they  nad  lost  It  was  a  duty 
imposed  on  them  by  their  profes- 
sions of  faith,  to  array  themselves 
against  the  Ministry  on  general  mea- 
sures ;  and  they  could  nave  done  it 
with  argument,  fact,  many  potent  in- 
terests, and  public  feeling,  in  their 
favour.  While  the  Whiffs  had  no 
ground  to  stand  on  as  an  Opposition, 
they  had  the  very  best  that  could  be 
imagined.  They  could,  as  one,  have 
restricted  Ministers  to  the  worth- 
less wea];)ons  to  which,  in  general, 
an  Opposition  is  restricted.  All  they 
remiired  was  able  leaders,  union, 
ana  a  proper  system  of  operations 
^matters  rar  from  being  above  their 
reach.  Deficient,  however,  as  they 
were  in  leading  talent,  they  made  no 
effort  to  obtain  it;  and  they  could 
not  brook  the  idea  of  makmg  any 
members  of  their  own  bodv  their 
leaders.  As  to  union,  each  differed 
more  or  less  from  his  fellows ;  they 
agreed  on  nothing  save  the  defunct 
Catholic  question.  Their  system  of 
operations  was  displayed  in  this ; — a 
portion  of  them  soon  raited  to  j^e  Mi- 


nistry,aiid  the  rest  backed  outof  thdr 
professions  to  become  the  followers 
of  the  Whigs.  With  a  very  small 
number  of  honourable  exceptions, 
they  have,  during  the  present  session, 
studiously  framed  their  speeches 
to  meet  whig  views,  and  been  silent 
when  they  could  not  calculate  on 
Wliig  assistance.  No  important  ques- 
tion could  be  taken  up  oy  them  as  a- 
distinct  party ;  no  distressed  part  of 
the  community  could  obtain  their 
advocacy,  if  it  would  embroil  them 
with  both  the  other  parties;  they, 
could  say  and  do  nothing  as  Tories. 
They  have  thus  lost  public  confi- 
dence, and  destroyed  tnemselves  in. 
the  public  eye,  as  a  body  holding  a 
separate  creed.  Every  man  of  theoi, 
we  imagine,  will  soon  be  divided  be- 
tween Sie  Wellington  party  and  the 
Whigs. 

The  two  latter  are,  in  truth,  the 
only  ones  in  the  field ;  the  country, 
in  reality,  has  none  but  them  as  can- 
didates for  its  favour;  and  that  it 
thoroughly  despises  boUi  is  manifest 
to  all  men.  The  reports  of  a  change 
of  Ministry  which  nave  been  so  ge- 
neral, have  been  received  with  con- 
temptuous indifference  in  every  quar- 
ter ;  no  one  has  regretted  the  fall  of 
the  Wellington  cabinet,  or  rejoiced 
at  the  prospect  of  a  Whig  one.  All 
the  essentials  for  interesting  the  com- 
munity in  such  a  change  have  been. 
wanting:  the  contest  is  not  one  of 
measures,  or  personal  worth,  it  is 
merely  to  determine  whether  the 
benefits  of  power  and  place  shall  be 
enjoyed  by  one  set  of  families  or 
anoUier;  it  is  one  for  private  gain  be- 
tween two  parties,  wnich  are  about 
equally  odious  in  creed  and  charac- 
ter. 

The  Wellington  party  has,  in  prin- 
ciples, sunk  even  below  the  Wni^ 
On  all  the  essentials  which  formeny 
rendered  it  triumphant  against  thena 
in  public  favour,  it  has  either  g<nie 
over  to  them,  or  placed  them  in  the 
right ;  in  the  few  matters  on  wldch 
it  differs  from  them,  it  is.  opposed  to 
public  feeling.  On  free  trade  and 
the  currency  they  are  agreed;  the 
ultras  of  the  one  party  go  quite  as 
far  as  those  of  the  other;  die  ex^ 
treme  opinions  put  forth  by  SLr  Ber- 
ries and  Af  r  Courtenay,  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  those  of  any  Whig  or 
Liberal. 

This  party,  after  surrenderiiig  eve- 
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Tj  IhiDg  to  Hhfi  Catholics,  resists  coiif- 
oession  to  the  Jews.    Tlie  latter,  as 
ft  body,  are»  we  believe,  rather  hos- 
tile tluiB  friendl  J  to  the  change,  and 
it  was  therefore  excessively  absurd 
in  the  Whies  to  attempt  to  force  it 
on  them.    Futtii^  this  aside,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Catnolic  disabilities  de- , 
Btroyed  all  ground  for  continuing 
the  Jewish  ones.  The  reasons  urged 
by  the  party  form  the  most  exqui- 
site burlesque  on  argument  imagi- 
nable ;  a  few  lliousands  of  men,  who 
are  conspicuous  above  all  others  for 
never  parting  with  their  money  with- 
out a  valuable  consideration,  absti- 
nence from  politics,  destitution  of 
pditical  objects,  and  loyalty,  would, 
if  their  exclusion  were  removed,  ob- 
tain dai^eroua  influence  in  the  Cabi- 
net and  Legislature  I  An  English  Jew 
cannot  feel  like  an  Englishman,  but 
an  Irish  Catholic  mus^  as  a  matter 
of  course !  Could  any  thing  be  more 
ludicrously  impotent  than  such  doc- 
trines in  the  mouths  of  the  very  men 
who  removed  exclusion  from  the 
Catholics?   The  country  defended 
this  exclusion  on  the  most  solid  and 
practical  grounds ;  it  knew  the  gigan- 
tic power  of  the  Catholics,  and  it  be- 
lieved that  thegrantin^  of  their  claims 
would  have  ^structive  consequen- 
ces. But  it  thinks  the  Jews  are  power- 
less, and  it  has  no  evidence  to  con- 
vict them  of  evil  intentions;  therefore 
its  feelings  are  in  their  favour,  rather 
than  otherwise. 

With  Fc^^ard  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, the  Wellington  party  has  anni- 
hilated every  vand  plea  on  which  it 
could  be  resisted.  It  has  completely 
changed  the  question,  in  both  charac- 
ter and  circumstances.  That  which 
was  an  unnecessary  innovation,  op- 
posed by  the  better  part  of  the  com- 
munity, has  been  rendered  by  it  a 
needfot  remedy,  which  the  commu- 
nity at  large  desires.  It  would  be 
idle  to  deny  that  public  feeling  is  in 
favour  of  reform — we  mean  such  as 
would  be  cautious,  gradual,  and  prac- 
tical ;  and  it  would  be  equally  idle 
to  attempt  to  prove  that  it  is  in  er- 
ror. From  the  turn  which  this  ques- 
tion has  taJcen,  its  effects  on  the  char 
racier  of  both  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Cabinet,  and  the  feelings 
whkrh  it  generates  among  the  lower 
(jrders,  the  public  weal  calls  aloud 
for  Its  **  settlement" 


In  matters  relating  to  tlic  Qiurch^ 
this  party  has  placed  itself  below  the 
Whigs  in  pubnc  opinion.  Every  sn* 
cere  churchman  regards  it  with  n- 
dignation  and  suspicion ;  he  seesin 
it  the  men  who  divorced  the  Church 
from  tlie  State,  swept  away  her  bul- 
warks, and  corrupted  her  clergy  iii- 
to  their  instruments  for  accomplish- 
ing the  unhallowed  work.  The  past 
compels  him  to  suspect  them  of 
every  thing  for  the  future ;  little  as 
he  can  trust  in  the  Whigs,  he  can 
trust  still  less  in  their  opponents. 

On  other  matters  of  domestic  po- 
licy, and  on  foreign  {lolicy,  this  party 
professes  to  agree  with  the  Whigs  in 

general  principle;  if  it  differ  from^ 
lem,  it  is  only  in  unimportant  points 
of  application.  It  here  lies  under 
the  stigma  of  being  only  their  fol* 
lower  and  instrument 

Its  newspaper  instruments  boast  of 
what  they  call  its  liberal  opinions,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  principles 
of  the  hi^h  or  ultra  Tories.  What 
are  these  liberal  opinions  ?  \Mien  we 
look  at  its  exclusion  of  the  Jews, 
opposition  to  all  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, prosecutions  of  the  Press,  for- 
cing a  king  on  Greece,  in  contempt 
of  tne  will  of  the  people,  &c.  &c.,  we 
find  bigotry  and  ultraism,  such  as 
were  never  exhibited  by  the  Tories. 
Here  is  blind  adherence  to  names 
when  nature  is  changed — to  forms, 
when  reasons  and  circumstances  are 
reversed — to  the  letter,  when  the 
spirit  is  gone ;  and  this  constitutes 
bigotry  and  ultraism.  The  high  To- 
ries always  took  their  stand  on  fact 
and  argument,  they  avoided  the  ex- 
tremes which  form  its  distinctions, 
and  they  are  more  or  less  opposed 
to  it  on  these  extremes. 

In  the  flourishing  and  triumphant 
days  of  Toryism,  ^is  party  consist- 
ed of  men  who  ranked  far  above  the 
Whigs  in  every  branch  of  personal 
character;  the  case  is  now  rever- 
sed in  regard  to  both  leader  and 
follower.  The  terrible  fall  which  the 
party  has  on  every  point  sustained, 
IS  not,  so  far  as  concerns  itself,  a 
theme  for  lamentation.  We  cannot 
see  the  unavoidable  misfortune — the 
error  prompted  by  pure  motives — 
the  loss  occasioned  by  fidelity  to 
virtue,  or  any  of  the  things  requisite 
for  rendering  it  worthy  of  compas- 
sion and  sorrow.    On  the  contrary. 
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we  behold  every  motive  ftnd  act 
which  could  make  it  a  matter  of  just 
and  deserved  punishment 

The  fell  of  the  Wellington  Party 
has  been  tiie  exaltation  of  the  Whigs. 
The  latter — such  are  the  miracles 
which  now  abound — ^without  making 
any  change  in  themselves,  have  been 
made  the  first  party  in  both  creed 
and  character.  A  few  vears  ago, 
this  ranked  amidst  the  ihmffs  which- 
appeared  utterly  impossible.  The 
Catholic  Question,  Reform,  the  do- 
mestic changes  they  called  for,  and 
tiieir  opinions  of  foreign  policy,  seem- 
ed to  render  their  extrication  from 
the  slough  of  public  distrust  and 
enmity  perfectly  hopeless ;  nothing 
was  apparently  more  irremovable 
than  the  brand  they  bore  as  superfi- 
cial theorists — ^wild  disturbers,  whose 
schemes  were  calculated  to  involve 
both  the  empire  and  the  world  in 
confusion  and  calamity.  The  mill* 
stones  which  held  their  necks  in  the 
mire  have  been  cut  away ;  their  name 
has  been  cleansed  from  stain  and 
suspicion;  and  this  has  been  done 
by  the  Tories.  The  latter  have  not 
only  freed  them  from  unpopular 
questions  and  suspected  prmciples, 
but  they  have  given  them  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  honourable  consis- 
tency; they  have  made  them  the 
only  party  which  can  be  depended 
on  for  steady  fidelity  to  faith  and 
pledge. 

In  point  of  talent,  the  Whigs  are 
far  superior  to  the  Wellington  Party ; 
no  Mmistry  in  modem  times  has 
possessed  so  little  of  it  as  the  pre- 
sent one ;  and  the  followers  have  as 
small  a  share  as  the  leaders. 

Whether  the  Whigs — ^we  include 
in  the  name  all  the  parties  compre^ 
bended  in  the  Opposition — are  on 
the  eve  of  being  called  to  office,  is  a 
matter  which  will  probably  be  de- 
termined before  this  Article  will  see 
the  light.  But  either  as  a  Ministry 
or  an  Opposition,  their  conduct,  we 
conjecture,  will  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs ;  and  they  must  adopt 
a  radical  change  of  conduct,  or  they 
will  neither  stand  as  the  one,  nor 
succeed  as  the  other. 

What  made  them  so  unpopular  and 

Sowerless,  so  long  as  the  Tory  body 
iffered  from  them?  What  caused 
many  of  their  more  honest  support- 
ers to  confess,  that  they  were  better 


out  of  office  than  in  it?  It  was  not- 
the  want  of  talent,  because  they  ge-* 
nerally  possessed  much  more  of  it 
than  their  opponents;  they  greatly 
excelled  in  parliamentary  oratory; 
their  press  displayed  far  more  abili- 
ty, boldness,  and  zeal,  than  the  Tory 
one;  but  still,  with  these  immense 
advantages,  the  country  despised 
and  hated  them.  The  causes  are  not 
involved  in  mystery,  and  if  they  be 
again  put  into  operation,  they  will 
produce  the  same  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  they  foUowed 
extreme  abstract  principle,  without 
regarding  other  considerations.  They 
advocated  Catholic  Emancipation  on^ 
abstract  right  and  liberty,  although  it 
is  manifest  that  these  are  dependent 
on,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  subor-* 
dinate  to,  the  Constitution.    They 
called  for  reform  on  abstract  right, 
although  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic utility.   They  attacked  the  whole 
trading  and  monetary  system  of  the 
empire  on  abstract  opinion,  idthough 
it  was  evident  to  all  that  a  change 
would  produce  general  confiscation 
and  misery.  On  similar  ^ound  they 
warred  against  almost  tul  laws  and 
institutions.    They  were  so  far  from 
allowing  weight  to  circumstances, 
that    they  insisted  their    doctrines 
ought  to  be  adopted,  no  matter  i^hat 
evil  and  loss  might  be  the   conse* 
quence.    These  doctrines  were,  in 
general,  mere  disputed  and  fallactoua 
opinions;  yet  they  placed  them  In 
opposition  to  the  public  weal,  and 
made  their  application,  even  through 
the  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  the  great 
object  of  government 

This  was  their  conduct  touching 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  domestic. 
Abstract   liberty,  whether   real     or 
counterfeit,  was  to  be  supported.  In 
utter  contempt  of  national  interest 
and  reputation.    Every  foreign  re- 
volution or  rebellion,  no  matter  nrhat 
its  real  objects  might  be,  or  \irhat 
consequences  it  was  calculated  to 
produce  in  the  state  where  it  took 
place,  or  to  the  world  at  laj^e,  uras 
to  be  countenanced  by  this  country, 
though  the  heaviest  losses,  and  even 
war,  might  follow.   They  thus  made 
foreign  policy  a  thing,  not  to  protect 
and  promote  the  foreign  interests  of 
the  empire,  to  maintain  genera!  tran- 
quillity, and  to  improire  die  condition 
of  men  and  nations,  with  cautious  re- 


ference  to  eifcuniAtfliicM  mH  oblig»>  ffoyenmientfl,  ft&d  would  gire  to  En^ 

tioDSy  but  to  sacrifice  British  into*  land  both  Ae  character  and  the  treat* 

rests,  generate  war^  and  fill  the  world  ment  of  a  common  disturber, 

widi  convulsion  and  anarchy.  By  all  this  the  Whigs  gave  eyery 

hi  the  second  place,  the  Whigs  not  advantage  to  their  opponents :  they 

only  acted  thus,  but  brou^t  their  forced  them  into  the  right,  and  seized 

creed  to  bear  regularly  agamst  pub-  on  the  wrong  themselves,  in  evM'y 

He  interests  and  feelings ;  they  made  matter.    Hiey  conferred  on  the  To« 

their  war  aeainst  the  Ministry,  one  ries  the  reputation  of  being  the  only 

against  tiie  leading  divisions  of  the  men  of  business — ^the  only  cautious^ 

empire,  both  severally  and  in  the  a^  practical,  and  wise  statesmen.    The 

ffr^ate.      The  Sovereign   and   his  Crown,  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy, 

Court  were  continually  assailed  by  various  of  the  great  trading  interests, 

Aem  on  no  better  ground  than  the  and  the  body  ofthe  community,  were 

character  which  kings  and  courts  are  made  by  them  almost  tiie  slaves  of 

reputed  to  bear  in  the  abstract;  and  the  Tory  Ministers.    All  the  latter 

while  this  drew  on  them  the  animo*  required  for  preserving  their  invinci- 

B$ty  of  both,  the  country  was  not  bility,  were  the  cheap  merit  of  con* 

blind  to  its  revolutionary  tendency,  sistency,  and  opposition  to  Whignsm; 

Not  satisfied  with  indirectly  attack*  with  these  they  could  do,  or  leave 

ing  the  Church  by  their  support  of  undone,  as  they  thought  good,  in  per- 

the  Catholic  claims,  they  carried  on  feet  security  from  the  loss  of  power« 

^ect  hostilities  against  her  on  every  In  no  time  of  distress  and  dissatis* 

point,  and  oompeued  her  to  be  their  faction  was  a  Whig  Ministry  thought 

enemy  for  self-preservation.    It  was  of;  the  Whigs  had  wholly  incapaci- 

not  enough  for  them  that  their  tra*  tated  themselves  for  identifying  them- 

dii^  currency,  and  reform  doctrines  selves  in  such  times  with  public  feet* 

struck  at  the  possessions  of  the  aris*  ing. 

tocracy ;  but  they  vilified  it  in  every  We  repeat,  that  the  same  conduct 

way,  and,  of  course,  gained  its  hatred,  will  again  produce  the  same  fruits. 

They  displayed  similar  conduct  to-  In  every  party  contest,  the  country 

wards  most  ofthe  great  interests.  In  is  pretty  sure  to  support  the  right. 

flieir  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims.  Those  who  are  the  most  prudent, 

&c  they  not  only  opposed  the  feel*  practical,  and  upright  in  personfd 

ings  of  the  community,  but  cast  on  it  character,  who  are  the  most  disinte- 

every  calumny  and  insult  On  every  rested  and  patriotic  in  creed,  and 

contested  point  between  this  country  who  are  the  most  closely  identified 

and  foreign  ones,  they  fought  with  with  its  feelings  and  interests,  will 

the  latter,  and  exhibited  the  blind  have  its  favour,  and  be  invincible. 

fury  of  hired  partisans.  An  anti-Eng-  At  present,  both  the  great  parties 

Esfa  spirit,  flinty,  morose,  and  malig-  are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and 

nan^  pervaded  their  whole  conduct,  in  opposition  to  the  country,  on  the 

which  assailed  every  thing  dear  to  points  which  more  immediately  affect 

the  Enelishraan,  and  from  which  he  public  interests.   The  country  enter- 

recoileS  in  die^st  and  disdain.  tains  about  equal  dislike  for  both ; 

Abroad,  their  patronage  of  liberty  but  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
was  coupled  with  relentless  hostility  tiie  Whigs.  The  latter,  in  addition 
towards  almost  all  established  go-  to  this  advantage,  have  the  choice  of 
yemment.  In  addition  to  espousing  ground  and  weapons. 
tiie  cause  of  disaffection  ana  rebeC  As  a  Ministry,  if  the  Whigs  make 
lioD,  they  continually  declaimed  no  change  of  system,  they  will  speedi- 
against  fnendly  monarchs  as  des-  ly  be  ruined;  it  will  be  utterly  im<- 
pots.  On  the  one  hand,  this  cover-  possible  for  them  to  maintain  them- 
ed  them  with  the  animosity  of  every  selves  in  ofi^ce.  The  present  system 
ally,  and  almost  eveiy  foreign  power ;  must  prohibit  the  empire  from  know- 
aaa  on  the  other,  it  produced  the  ing  prosperity,  and  keep  it  generally 
conviction  In  the  nation,  that  as  Mi-  in  great  suffering.  So  long  as  it  may 
nisters,  they  could  not  do  other  than  be  adhered  to,  it  must  receive  ex- 
inflict  all  imaginable  injuries  on  its  tension,  and,  by  such  extension,  the 
foreign  interests.  It  served  as  evi-  suffering  must  receive  continual  aiig- 
dence  that  a  Whig  Ministry  would  mentation.  If  a  Ministry  be  bound 
be  distrusted  and  detested  by  foreign  by  its  policy  to  keep  the  community 
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in  difttress^— if  it  he  restricted  from 
removing  the  sources  of  loss  and 
want,  and  compelled  tp  multiply 
tliem,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  stand 
ibr  a  momenty  save  through  the  sup- 
port of  an  Opposition. 
•  If  the  Whigs  enter  office,  and  make 
no  change,  now  will  they  be  cir- 
eumstanced  ?  The  country  is  filled 
with  misery  and  discontent;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  remove,  ^ey 
will  be  compelled  to  increase  them. 
Their  puerilities  touching  retrench- 
ment and  the  reduction  of  taxes  will 
avail  them  nothing,  because  these 
are  incapable  of  yielding  any  sensi- 
ble relief.  Not  a  single  leading  pub- 
lic evil  can  they  attempt  to  remove ; 
all  their  measures  must  be  unpopu- 
lar ones,  and  calculated  to  array 
against  them  the  most  powerful  in- 
terests. And  they  will  have  to  en- 
counter a  potent  opposition,  which 
will  have  the  advantage  of  argument, 
and  be  supported  by  the  country  at 
large.  A  large  part  of  the  present 
ministers  wiliback  out  of  their  creed, 
and  their  supporters  will  be  relieved 
from  silence.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble for  the  Whig  Ministry  to  endure, 
saying  nothing  of  other  matters. 

The  formation  of  such  a  Ministry, 
to  act  on  the  present  system,  would 
at  once  give  to  party  warfare  the 
proper  character;  it  would  make 
such  warfare  turn  on  the  real  nature 
of  principles  and  measures.  The 
Whigs  in  late  yeai's  have  rested  their 
hopes  of  office  on  supporting  go- 
vernment ;  but  if  the  present  Minis- 
ters lose  it,  their  hopes  of  regaining 
it  must  stand  on  general  opposition. 
The  currency,  the  free  trade  laws, 
the  relief  and  defence  of  the  landed 
and  other  interests,  would  form  the 
topics  of  contention ;  the  Opposition 
would  take  its  ground  on  public  in- 
terest and  feeling,  and  it  would  be 
irresistible. 

As  an  Opposition,  if  the  Whigs  act 
as  they  have  done,  they  will  only 
uphold  the  Ministry  and  destroy 
themselves.  Nothing,  in  truth,  could 
be  more  ridiculous  and  vain  than  for 
a  body  of  men  who  profess  to  agree 
with  the  Ministry  in  essentials,  and 
especially  in  those  on  which  the 
country  differs  from  it,  to  stand  for- 
ward as  its  regular  opponents. 

Here  is  the  Jewish  Question,  on 
which  we  have  already  given  our 


<^>imon  in  the  abstract  -If  the  Jews, 
on  the  whole,  be  rather  hostile  than 
friendly  to  the  measure — and  such 
we  believe  is  the  fact — it  is  highly 
improper  to  press  it.  A  change  is 
attempted  at  the  cost  of  the  Church, 
in  favour  of  which  no  public  neces- 
sity or  benefit  can  be  pleaded,  and 
which  is  distasteful  to  uc  only  peo- 
ple whom  it  can  serve.  The  Church 
must  naturally  infer,  that  its  iiyury, 
and  not  the  advantage  of  the  Jews, 
is  the  real  object  of  the  Whigs;  and 
it  must  throw  its  political  weight 
into  the  scale  against  them. 

Speaking  with  reference  to  party 
interests  only,  nothing  could  be  more 
preposterous  than  the  aggressive  war 
which  tibie  Whigs  wage  against  tlie 
Church.  She  must,  and  wfll,  be  sup- 
ported by  the  aristocracy  and  the 
body  of  the  country ;  and  they  must 
provoke  the  political  hostility  of  both 
if  they  provoke  hers.    It  is  hopeless 
for  any  party  to  ti*iumph  by  heading 
the  IMssenters  against  her  in  offen- 
sive hostilities,  and  it  ought  to  be  so. 
A  Ministry  should  be  a  cotnserra- 
tive  body ;  and  should  never  consist 
of  men  who  would  mutilate  and  un- 
dermine national  institutions^fan  the 
flame  of  religious  strife,  and  aid  such 
strife  in  producing  the  worat  conse- 
quences. 

By  attacking  the  Church,  the  Whigs 
will  do  that  for  liie  Wellington  Party, 
which  its  own  efforts  can  never  do ; 
they  will  coerce  the  Church  and 
country  into  the  support  of  this 
party  against  them. 

Here  are  Lord  Milton  and  otiier 
Whigs  assailing  the  com  laws.  Let 
the  body  of  Whigs  sunport  them  in 
it,  and  they  will  make  tne  aristocracy 
and  landed  interest  theur  enemies 
from  necessity ;  whatever  dislike  the 
latter  may  feel  towards  the  Welling- 
ton Party)  they  must  still  support  it; 
however  they  may  wish  for  a  change 
of  ministry,  they  must  still  do  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  existence  of  a 
Whig  one. 

In  the  Greek  business,  the  coun- 
try at  large  takes  no  interest.  Hits 
business,  in  all  its  changes  of  form, 
never  varies  its  character  for  folly 
and  iniquity.  It  began  in  plundering 
Turkey,  and  it  is  ending  in  plunder- 
ing Greece.  It  was  originally  a  w^ild 
crusade  to  give  to  the  Greeks  free- 
dq^l  and  independence ;  and  it  is 
now  a  savage  conquest  over  them»  to 
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deprive  them  of  tiie  moet  sacred  na-  attend  to  her  own  interests  without 
tional  r^tSy  and  hawk  them  about  mixing  herself  up  in  their  broila. 
for  a  sovereign  as  something  even  Year  after  year  the  interests  of  this 
beloHT  slaves.    Here  is  a  pretended  country  are  neglected  and  sacrificed 
iiHlependent  nation,  which  is  not  in  relation   to  Portugal;    and   for 
Buffered  to  have  a  voice  in  the  de-  what  ?  Is  it  to  plunge  that  nation  in- 
ihiiiig  of  its  own  territory  or  the  to  war  and  anai'chy,  or  to  enable  the 
choice  of  its  own  monarch!    In  hap-  Brazilian  emperor  to  deprive  it  of 
pjconaifltency  with  the  whole,  is  the  all  national  rights  ?  Or  is  ft  to  gratify 
bimgling  portion   which   concerns  pique  and  revenge  in  a  personal  war 
PriDce  lie^pold.    The  three  great  against  the  king  ?   Nothmc;  could  be 
powersywithout  troubling  themselves  more  foolish  than  the  conauct  of  the 
even  to  assert  that  they  have  a  right  Whigs  on  this  subject.     Granting 
to  do  it,  and  in  utter  scorn  of  the  that  trie  Portuguese  sovereign  is  what 
opinion  of  the  people,  fix  the  terri-  he  is  represented  to  be,  it  is  still  clear 
tones  of  Greece  and  offer  its  throne  to  all  men,  that  in  what  he  has  done, 
to  a  foreigner.    The  foreigner,  who  he  has  had,  not  only  the  country's 
ins  not  the  smallest  claim,  instantly  consent,  but  its  assistance.   His  acts, 
assumes  all  the  airs  of  ownership,  in  so  far  as  England  can  take  cogni- 
aad  insists,  that  vrith  the  throne,  they  zance  of  them,  are  the  acts  of  Portu- 
siiall  supply  him  with  a  treasury  and  gal — they  form  no  ground  of  quarrel ; 
a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  yet  to  be  revenged  on  him  the  Whigs 
Because  they  will  only  suffer  him  to  call  for  the  sacrifice  of  public  inte- 
grasp  the  money,  and  refuse  him  rests,  and  even  the  violation  of  na- 
permiaBion  to  draw  his  own  boundr  tional  law  and  rights.    The  country 
iries,  he  rejects  the  gift  they  offer,  does  not  participate  in  their  folly ; 
and  sends  them  a-be^ing  through  and  it  naturally  asks  itself  whether  a 
Europe  for  a  king  for  Greece.  Whig  Ministry  would  not  light  up 
On  this  business,  the  Whigs  might  general  war  by  endeavouring  to  de- 
take  strong  eround.     They  might  throne  the  King  of  Portugal, 
adc,  why,  if  Uie  Greeks  be  compe-  Conduct  like  this  must  compel  the 
teat  to  form  an  independent  nation,  country  to  support  the  Wellington 
they  have  not  been  sufflared  to  ma»  Party  against  tnem. 
B^e  their  own  affairs.    They  might  In  regard  to  affairs  generally,  if  the 
protest  against  the  rieht  of  the  three  Whigs  as  an  Opposition  only  differ 
powers  to  assign  limits  to  their  ter-  from  the  Ministry  on  petty  points,  in 
ritory,  and  impose  on  them  a  form  which  the  country  talces  little  inte- 
ofgovennnentandaruler.  And  they  rest — if  the  difference  reach  no  far- 
might  make  a  stand  against  imposing  ther  than  trifling  details  of  retrench- 
on  Britain  the  liability  to  pay  the  ment,  impracticable  reductions    of 
debts  of  Greece.    They  even  might  taxes,  ana  minor  points  of  foreign 
denounce  the  policy  of  forming  a  policy ;  and  if  in  it  they  trample  on 
number  of  souls  into  an  independent  public  advantage,  sacrifice  practical 
itate^  who  are  incapable  of  conquer-  good  to  abstract  creed,  and  thwart, 
tag  their  own   territory,  selecting  impede,  and  oppose  merely  for  party 
then- form  of  government  and  king,  gam;   they  will  cover  themselves 
proridii^  themselves  with  revenue,  with  the  contempt  of  the  country, 
flanging  their  general  aflbirs,  de-  And  if  on  important  matters  they 
lendiag  thenaselves — ^in  a  word,  of  support  the  Mmistry — ^if  when  great 
diachanping  the  duties  and  obliga-  masses  of  the  community  petition 
tiooB  of  independence.    Instead  of  Parliament  for  relief  from  injury  and 
doing  this,  the  Whifs  are  identifying  suffering,  they  join  in  refusing  it — if 
themaelvea  with  ul  the  folly  and  when  the  community  at  large  calls 
wroi^,  and  labouring  to  ffive  the  for  enquiry  and  remedy  unaer  dis- 
matter  the  worst  issue  possible  touch-  tress,  tney  combine  with  the  Minis- 
ing  public  interests.  try  to  disobey  the  call — if  they  assist 
what  is  the  public  feeling  in  re-  in  forcing  on  the  country  perilous 
Bpect  of  Portugal  ?  It  is  that  the  peo-  changes  and  innovations  ^against  its 
pie  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  wishes — if  they  aid  in  refusing  to  en- 
form  of  government  and  sovereign,  quire  into   the  operation  of  laws 
fad  that  It  is  the  duty  of  England  t9  which  are  alleged  to  be  destnictiye^ 
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to  remove  evils  and  to  redress  wrongs 
•—if  they  do  llils,  they  will  cover 
themselves  witli  the  country^s  hatred. 
Such  conduct  will  ruin  Uiem^  and 
make  the  Wellington  party  omnipo- 
tent 

There  is  only  one  path  which  can 
possibly  lead  tiie  Whigs  to  success ; 
ff  ihev  take  it,  their  triumph  must  be 
.equally  certain  and  glorious. 

An  Opposition,  to  tread  this  path, 
must,  in  loreign  policy,  advocate  the 
settlement  of  the  Greek  and  Portu- 
guese questions,  on  such  grounds  as 
public  law  and  British  interests  jpre- 
scribe.  It  must  separate  itself  from 
romance,  abstract  visions,  and  fo- 
reign interests;  and. labour  to  pro- 
mote the  weal  of  this  empire  by  ra^ 
tional,  practical  means,  and  in  an 
Bnglish  spirit.  When  Ministers,  in 
obedience  to  the  existing  system,  of- 
fer to  surrender  British  monopolies 
to  foreigners,  or  to  ^ve  advantages 
to  the  latter,  it  must  nrmly  withstand 
them ;  when  they  neglect  to  use  the 
power  and  means  which  this  country 
possesses  for  obtaining  monopolies 
and  advantages  against  its  competi- 
tors, it  must  denounce  their  conouct. 
.  The  West  India  colonies  are  in 
great  discontent  and  suffering.  It 
must  advocate  such  a  settlement  of 
the  slave  question  as  will  meet  their 
sanction,  and  such  sober  practical 
measures  as  will  give  them  better 
prices  for  their  produce. 

The  Canadas  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing grievously  injured  by  the  con- 
cession of  their  West  India  trade  to 
the  United  States.  It  must  strongly 
oppose  such  concession. 

The  Colonial  fisheries  are  distress- 
ed and  declining.  It  must  state  their 
condition,  detail  the  benefits  they  are 
capable  of  yielding,  and  call  for  boim- 
ties,  and  other  means  of  enabling 
them  to  contend  successfully  with 
their  competitors,  and  to  flourish. 

It  must  oppose  the  monopoly  of 
the  East  India  Company,  as  being 
one  enjoyed,  not  by  this  country 
against  foreign  nations,  but  by  a  few 
individuals  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
community  at  large.  And  it  must  call 
for  measures  to  encourage  in  the 
East  Indies  the  production  of  various 
commodities  which  this  country  now 
buys  of  foreigners. 

Great  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  commercial  and  monetary  sys- 


tems of  the  empire,  and  the  time,  at  , 
any  rate,  has  arrived  when  rigorous 
enquiry  should  be  made  into  the 
frmts.  The  public  feeling,  as  well  as 
the  public  weal,  imperiously  de- 
manoB  such  enquiry.  Have  these 
changes  succeeded,  or  met  with  de- 
cided failure  ?  Has  the  emphre  flou- 
rished, or  declined,  under  them? 
The  Opposition,  instead  of  taking 
for  granted  that  the  dogmas  on  whi(£ 
they  have  been  made  are  true,  must 
ascertain  how  far  their  truth  or  false- 
hood has  been  established  by  expe- 
riment; it  must  cast  mere  opinion 
to  the  winds^  and  call  for  demonstra- 
tion. 

Agriculture  is  in  great  suffering  | 
and,  disregarding  abstract  creeds  it 
must  enquire  impartially  into  the 
causes.  It  must,  looking  at  every 
article  of  produce,  ascertain  how  fu 
the  present  laws  yield  that  protec- 
tion to  the  agriculturists  whicn  is  es- 
sential for  preserving  them  hook  loss 
and  suffering,  and  advocate  sound 
measures  for  giving  them  prosperity. 

The  shipping,  and  many  other  in- 
terests, are  distressed;  and  it  must 
act  towards  them  in  ^e  same  ma%r,,  .^ 
ner.    It  mu^t  not  be  >the^ '  palHi&n^' 
but,  .pa  nati^ial  grounds,  it  must  re- 
ceive facts,  scrutinize  causes,   and 
support  the  approved  means  for  re- 
moving evils  and  creating  prosperity* 

Various  counties  are  suffering  se- 
verely from  excess  of  labourers  and 
pauperism.    It  must  endeavour  ta 
apply  a  remedy,  not  by  mutilating 
and  making  experiments  on  the  Poor 
Laws,  but  by  the  rational  meana  eft 
removing  the  excess.    The  infiyx  of 
Irish  labourers  does  ^eat  injury  la 
the  body  of  the  workmg  claseea  and 
the  payers  of  poor-rates;    it  nutsk 
endeavour  to  prevent  it»  by  proxv 
ding  such  labourers  with  emplofw 
ment  on  their  waste  lands  a,t  hoi 
causing  them  to  emi^te  to  tHe 
lonies,  and  compelling  Ireland 
maintain  her  own  poor.    A 
of  the  labouring  oraers  are  ei 
^eat  misery  from  inadequate 
it  must  investigate  the  sour^ei  el 
such  wages,  and  call  for  tbe  propaii 
remedies. 

With  re^d  to  tiie  cuirrexicy,  3 1 
must  examme  its  workine^  3n<l  oal 
lect  facts  to  discover  wUetl&eT  di 
charges  against  bank-note«^  Axid  A 
praises  bestowed  on  gold^  l>e  true  i 
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emmeoiis.  tt  must  insist  on  com- 
prehensm  enquiry,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  measures  which  the  result 
of  such  enquiry  may  prescribe. 

in  cliurcn  matters,  tnis  Opposition 
must  make  itself  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  Church  as  well  as  of  the 
Pissentere.  It  must,  in  alliance  with 
ho*  heads,  assist  her  in  accomplish- 
W  such  necessary  reforms,  as  will 
T^ereherirom  odium,  render  her 
general  clergy  more  efficient,  and  in- 
crease her  popularity  and  stability. 
When  she  is  slandered,  it  must  yin* 
dicate  her ;  when  she  is  ui\ju8tly  at- 
tacked, it  must  defend  her.   It  must 
ColuTate  peace  between  her  and  the 
Disenters,  keep  both  as  much  as 
po^ible  from  party  politics,  and  r&> 
strict  both  firom  attempting  vicioiis 
encroflchmeota. 

It  must  on  all  occasions  labour  to 
protect  and  promote  the  interests  of 
rdipon  and  public  morals. 
.  Were  an  Opposition  to  act  in  this 
jnanner,  it  would,  on  most  important 
points,  range  itself  against  the  Minis- 
try on  unamOable  national  groimds ; 
the  support  of  the  country  would 
render  it  irresistible,  and,  as  a  Mi- 
nistry, the  success  of  its  measures 
would  giTe  it  the  confidence  and  po- 
pularity requisite  for  enabling  it  to 
crash  e?ery  enem^. 

We  are  not  saying  what  the  Whigs 
wiU  do,  or  what  they  ought  to  &. 


Our  ob^  is  Hi^ely  to  shew  the 
state  of  parties,  and  to  point  out 
what  will  flow  from  the  course  they 
may  decide  on.  That  they  will  cast 
from  them  the  golden  opportunity 
for  retrieving  their  character,  and 
obtaining  power^  is  pretty  certain; 
if  they  even  be  not  compelled  to  do 
so,  their  past  madness  almost  demon- 
strates tnat  they  will  do  it  from 
choice. 

But  whatever  course  the  Whim 
may  take,  the  country  can  scarcely 
fail  of  benefiting  largely  from  their 
acting  as  a  regular  Opposition.  If 
they  do  not  take  the  rijgnt  one  them- 
selves, they  will  in  tmie  drive  the 
Ministry  into  it.  Let  the  war  be  fair- 
ly commenced,  and  one  of  ihe  belli- 
gerents must  make  its  stand  on  pub- 
lic interest  and  feeling.  Its  weak- 
ness on  some  points  will  compel  it 
to  court  public  support  bv  sacrifices 
on  others ;  its  interest  will  lead  it  to 
place  itself  under  the  direction  of 
the  country. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  is  evident^ 
ly  tiie  duty  of  all  patriotic  men  to 
disregard  names,  to  look  at  creed 
and  conduct  alone,  and  to  make  their 
support  depend  solely- on  merit.  In- 
stead of  being  again  degraded  and 
trampled  on  as  the  instruments  of 
party,  let  them,  in  conjunction  with 
the  country,  control  and  direct  it 
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letter  to  the  editor. 

Sir, 

My  aunt  Adelgitha  Penelope  Smith  was  a  most  worthy  old  lady ;  and  her 
memory  will  long  be  held  in  respect,  in  consequence  of  her  various  good 
properties ;  but  more  especially  for  the  inflexible  resolutioir  with  woich 
she  defended  herself  against  the  attacks-  of  a  legion  of  lovers,  and>  at  length, 
departed  this  life,  leaving  many  grounds  of  consolation  to  her  relatives. 
Yet,  during  her  valuable  life,  she  lived  not  for  herself  alone.  She  was  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  supported  a  school  for  their  children,  which  was  holden 
daily  in  a  small  building,  in  tlie  roof  of  which  dwelt  an  aged  favourite, 
whose  habits  and  temper,  in  his  latter  davs,  rendered  him  an  unfit  conma- 
nion  for  her  boudoir,  wherein  he  had  whilom  spent  much  of  his  time.  The 
animal,  tlius  banished  from  society,  became  morose  and  ascetic,  which  we 
should  not  have  wondered  at,  had  we  been  aware  that  he  had  taken  to  scrib- 
bling, a  propensity  which  commonly  leads  the  victim  thereunto  to  believe 
himself  a  very  important  animal,  whatever  other  people  may  think  or  say 
to  the  contrary.    So^there  he  seems  to  have  sat,  **  alone  in  his  glory,'*  pro- 
fiting by  the  instruction  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  hugginff  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  his  kind,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  inditing  what  would 
astonish  the  world. 

It  was  my  lot  to  discover  his  papers,  which  have  been  sadly  nibbled  by 
the  mice ;  and  I  forward  you  two  or  three  of  the  most  perfect  sheets,  think- 
ing that  they  may  be  found  to  contain  matter  quite  as  important  as  the  "  Re- 
miniscences" of  certain  bipeds  which  have  lately  been  ^iven  to  the  public 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  Smith. 
Christopher  North,  Esq. 


THE  reminiscences  OF  AN  OLD  MONKEY. 

For  the  last  few  days  I  have  felt  of  my  race  ,*  and  love  cannot  exist 

myself  extremely  uncomfortable.  My  without  hope ! 
appetite  has  failed  me,  and  I  have        Of  this  latter  truth  I  was  long 

been  troubledwith  unpleasant  dreams  since  convinced,  by  an  adventure 

and  strange  fancies,  both  by  day  and  which  befell  me  in  my  voyage  from 

niffht    "Why  is  this?"  I  ask  my-  India  to  Europe.  The  ship  in  which 

self, "  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  I  can-  I  was  a  passenger,  or  ratner  a  prl- 

not  surely  be  in  love  in  my  old  age  ?"  soner,  stopped  to  take  in  a  supply  oC 

Oh,  no  I  Tlie  years  of  such  pleasing  water,  and  was,  as  I  then  thoujrtit» 

folly  have  long  since  past,  and  all  the  very  fortunately, becalmed.  The  taee 

gaieties  and  frolicsome  pranks  of  my  of  the  country  was  altogether    too 

youth  are  but  as  a  dream.    I  recall  tempting  to  be  withstood,  and  I  made 

them  to  memory  alternately  with  a  my  escape  to  die  shore,  where  I  ro^ed 

smile  and  a  sigh;  and,  as  I  sit  and*  and  revelled  for  many  hours  in  all  tlie 

mumble  my  nuts  in  solitude  with  luxury  of  newlv  recovered  liberty. 

my  few  remaining  teeth,  and  view  But,  when  evening  drew  near,  1  fel'^ 

the  grey  hairs  which  cover  my  ema-  a  painful  sense  of  loneliness,  and  '^ 

elated  and  shrivelled  frame,  I  find  it  beginning  to  wish  myself  agaixa 

difficult  to  imagine  that  I  am  the  shipboarcl,-  when  my  eyes  wer^    _  _. 

same  monkey  that  was  once  the  life  vished  by  the  sight  of  one  oF    ^H4 

and  soul  of  every  party.   And  as  for  most  beautiful  creatures  I  had    e veg 

love — even  if  my  years  did  not  ex-  beheld.    She  was  sitting  upoxk    tii 

empt  me  from  the  torments  of  the  bank  of  a  small  rivulet,  with  h^-r  elc 


tender  passion,  who  could  I  be  in    gant  tail  gracefully  spread  in  a.   -«..,^ 

love  with  ?  I  have  often  felt  a  con-    upon  the  ground  close  aroun<]|.    i^^ 
viction  that  I  am  the  only  survivor    so  as  to  appear  as  tiiough  sl^^^ 
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seated  upon  a  cushion  of  rich  black 
and  white  fur.  I  approached  as  care- 
fully as  possible;  but  when  within 
a  few  yards,  she  looked  round,  and 
uttering  a  cry  of  alarm,  stai'ted  up 
and  ran  off  to  the  adjacent  woods. 
Had  I  pursued  immediately,  doubt- 
less I  should  have  overtaken  her; 
but  I  was  paralysed.    As  she  rose 
and  fled,  her  tail  streamed  behind  like 
that  of  a  comet.    Many  a  tail  have  I 
seen  since,  but  never  one  like  that, 
A  lover's  description  of  his  mistress, 
however,  as  I  have  since  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  observe,  is  seldom 
iBteresting  to  any  one  else.    I  shall 
fterefore  only  say,  that  she  was  the 
haodsomest  of  ihe  ringtailed  spe- 
cies, of  whose  very  existence  I  was 
not  previously  aware. 

A  passioD,  which  I  then  believed 

would  terminate  only  with  my  life, 

instantly  took  possession  of  me.    I 

ran  after  her,  and  in  wild  and  tender 

accents,  besous^ht  her  to  take  pity 

npon  a  poor  solitary  being,  far  from 

home,  and  in  a  strange  land.  But  all 

remained  silent,  save  the  coai*se  howl- 

ifl^  of  sotne  unknown  animals  which 

dwelt  in  that  country ;  and  I  passed 

a  sleepless  night  in  a  tree,  anxiously 

watching   for    the  morning,  that  I 

might  be  enabled  to  seek  the  mistress 

of  my  affections,  and  offer  her  my 

TOWS.    Ere  the  sun  rose,  I  began  the 

Bearch ;  jet  it  was  noonday  ere  we 

met.     Her  shyness  at  first  was  ex- 

ceasiTe  ;  but  at  length  I  persuaded 

her  to  sit  quietly  and  listen  to  my 

etarf^  at  w^hich  she  felt  much  inte- 

reoted,  Uiou^h  it  was  evident  that  she 

doubted  my  T7ord  when  I  told  her 

tfcaa  I  h&d  crossed  the  sea.  She  tlien 

infonned  nae  that  she  likewise  had 

loflst  e^ht  of  lier  own  tribe  and  kind- 

icdy  irbich    bad  been  alarmed  and 

scattered  by  strange  noises  along  the 

dboi^  -virhich,  I  suspect  were  from 

Ifce  guna  of  the  ship. 

So  there  vire  were,  alone  in  that 

■ildeniess  I       And  when  two  young 

are  left  alone  together  in  a 

at  can  be  expected?  There 

sometliuag  singular  about  the 

lOOBtenance     of  my  dear  Cinera,* 

ffcich  I  eoiild    not  help  occasionally 

riahing  were  more  in  character  with 


those  of  my  own  tribe ;  but  then  there 
was  a  gentleness  in  her  manners,  and 
a  lightness  and  elegance  in  her  every 
movement,  which  were  perfectly  be- 
witching, and  which  were  doubtless 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  splendid 
lack  and  white  ringtail,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  even  now  sometimes 
haunts  my  pillow. 

We  had  spent  soAe  hours  together, 
and  I  flattered  myself  that  idl  was 
going  on  favourably  for  me.  We 
were  again  at  the  side  of  the  rivulet, 
seated,  side  by  side,  beneath  a  low 
spreading  tree  that  overhung  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  she  had,  at  my  request,'  as* 
sumed  the  same  attitude  as  when  I 
first  saw  her ;  and  I  was  gazing  pas- 
sionately upon  her,  while  her  eyes 
were  modestly  cast  upon  the  ground. 
If  ever  I  felt  the  tender  passioui  it 
was  at  that  moment !  But  I  was  soon 
to  be  cured,  and  in  a  very  different 
way  from  what  I  had  anticipated. 
The  very  recollection  makes  my  blood 
run  cold !  I  was  sitting,  as  before 
described,  lost  to  every  earthly  thing, 
save  the  beautiful  Cinera,  when  sud- 
denly I  felt  a  sharp  twitch  across  my 
two  forepaws,  by  which  they  were 
perfectly  benumbed;  and,  looking 
round,  1  beheld  a  monstrous  animal 
with  a  huge  grinning  mouth,  and 
blue  ribbed  cheeks,f  standing  over 
me  witli  a  stick,  with  which  he  was 
about  to  repeat  his  blow.  Resist- 
ance was  out  of  tlie  question  against 
such  a  baboon,  and,  therefore,  I  im- 
mediately sprang  aside,  and  made  my 
escape,  leaving  Cinera  to  do  the  same. 
For  some  time  I  dared  not  venture 
to  look  round ;  but  finding  I  was  not 
pursued^  I  at  length  halted  to  draw 
breath,  and  tlien,  casting  my  eyes  to^ 
wai'ds  the  fatal  spot,  I  beheld  the  hi- 
deous creature  squatting  by  the  side 
of  Cinera,  and  sharing  with  her  a  pile 
of  fruit  which  I  had  toiled  hard  to 
collect,  and  which  I  had  presented 
to  her  as  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  of 
my  affection.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
My  whole  frame  trembled  with  agony. 
I  thought  of  taking  a  stone,  and  creep- 
ing slyly  up  the  tree  and  letting  it 
fall  upon  the  monster's  head;  but 
my  paws  hung  powerless  by  my  side, 
and  refused  to  perform  their  office. 
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cinerea,  cauda  cincia  annulis  ulternatim  albis  et  nigris.^' 
maaicauco  spedes,  and  of  a  mild  and  harmless  nature. 
SpbiAx."     Llnm 
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Yet  a  speTI  seemed  to  be  upon  me, 
and  I  eould  not  tear  myself  from  X}m 
spot.  80  I  stood  aloof  and  gazed, 
and  a  gleam  of  hope  even  then  cam« 
Upon  me.  He  will  soon  have  de* 
Toured  the  fruit,  thought  I ;  and  aa 
for  his  being  a  rival  in  the  beautiful 
ring-taU*8  asections  with  a  well-form- 
ed and  comely  monkey  like  me,  that 
}b  quite  out  of  the  question. 

I  was  right  respecting  his  appetite  r 
for  the  gormanaizing  wretch  would 
have  crunched  fifty  nmes  the  quan- 
tity between  his  tremendous  Jaws ; 
tmt  no  opportunity  was  afforded  me 
of  Judging  whether  he  really  had 
aumcient  vanity  to  talk  of  love.  At 
that  period  my  eyes  were  particu- 
larly good;  so  tfiat,  tiiough  I  was 
more  than  three  hundred  yards  dis* 
tant,  I  plainly  perceived  a  hideous, 
leering,  liquorish  expression  in  his 
countenance,  as  he  looked  towards 
Cinera,  and  drew  his  right  arm,  from 
the  elbow  down  to  the  paw,  across 
his  frightful  grinning  mouth.  **  By 
my  native  groves !"  cried  I,  ••  this  is 
too  much  r  and  such  was  my  agita- 
tion, that  I  plainly  heard  my  heart 
thump  against  my  ribs. 

At  this  moment,  however,  there 
arose  a  strange  outcry  in  the  woods, 
which  excited  the  attention  of  all 
parties.  Cinera  jumped  upon  her 
nind  legs,  and  utterea  a  respondent 
shriek,  at  which  the  outcry  was  re- 
peated, and  suddenly  a  large  party 
of  ringtails,  who  were  doubtless  her 
fiien£  and  relatives,  rushed  forward 
into  the  open  ground.  The  baboon 
looked  suncily  round,  and  began  his 
retreat  by  slowly  and  awkwardly 
lounging,  and  pretending  occasion- 
ally to  Jump,  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivulet,  which,  by  a  circuitous  course, 
came  to  the  spot  where  I  lay  con- 
isealed.  The  lovely  ringtail— now 
for  ever  lost  to  me— was  instantly 
surrounded  by  her  own  tribe ;  and 
there  was  such  a  confused  chattering 
among  them,  that  I  in  vain  endea- 
voured to  ascerttUn  whether  tliey 
Were  congratulating  or  scolding  the 
amiable  truant  Amid  the  group, 
which  had  now  grown  very  nume- 
rous, I  plainly  discerned  her,  as  she 
stood  alone  in  a  sort  of  ring  which 
.tliey  had  formed  round  her;  and  she 
appeared  to  be  addressiug  the  mul- 
titude. With  intense  feelings  of 
anxiety,  1  observed  tlmt  she  pointed 
in  the  direction  which  I  took  when 


scampering  away  from  the  baboon. 
Hope  and  strange  ambitious  dre^nns 
instantly  arose  within  me.  I  per- 
ceived that  she  was  a  female  of  high 
rank  among  them,  and  judged  that  I 
was  the  subject  of  her  discourse. 
^  Dear  creature  !'*  said  I  to  myself, 
"  she  is  no  doubt  endeavouring  to 
describe  my  perfections,  and  asking 
her  parents'  consent  to  our  happy 
union.  It  is  evident  that  her  race 
are  much  behind  my  own  nation  in 
the  noble  art  of  climbing;  but  1  wDl 
take  pity  upon  their  ignorance,  and 
our  young  family  shiul  be  broii^t 
up  according  to  tiie  customs  of  I^r« 
sia.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  will,  by 
long  accounts  of  my  travels,  and  the 
display  of  my  agility,  astonish  the 
natives,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
I  shall  become  their  leader." 

Such  was  my  last  soliloquy  in  that 
country;  and  it  was  scarcely  temai* 
nated,  when  the  whole  body  of  ring- 
'  tails  uttered  a  simultaneous  yell,  and 
advanced  towards  the  place  of  my 
retreat.    Their  grimaces  were  too 
evidently  hostile  for  me  to  wait  the 
result:  therefore,  when  they  were 
within  about  a  hundred  yards,  I  roae 
up  and  fled,  and,  in  an  instant  all 
were  in  pursuit  of  me.  I  made  for  the 
sea^shore,  where  I  had  left  the  ship 
on  the  preceding  day,  and  where  she 
still  fortunately  lay  at  anchor.     My 
speed  was  such  that  I  gained  ground 
considerably   of  all   die    rin^taUa, 
whose  yells  were  far  behind  when  I 
arrived  witliin  half  a  mile  of  the 
water  side;  and  then,  and  not  tall 
then,  I  took  courage  to  look  bttck. 
Kever  shall  I  forget  the  horror  ^^hich 
then  took  possession  of  me!     Not 
twenty  yards  in  my  rear  was  that 
detestable  ribbed-nose  baboon  -who 
had  driven  me  from  happiness.     He 
had  joined,  unknown  to  me,  in  the 
chase,  and  at  every  bound,  notwith* 
standing  his   apparent  cluma^esf^ 
gained  upon  me;  and  what   made 
him  still  more  horrible  was  the  Imm- 
dishin^  of  that  fearful  stick,  the  pain- 
ful effects  of  which  I  had  already 
experienced.     On    he   came,    and 
nearer  and  yet  nearer  I  heard  th^ 
bounding  of  his  hind  legs,  nnd  the 
whirring  of  that  awful  weapon  !    Still 
I   strained   every   nerve,   nnd.    the 
ground  appeared  to  fly  nrotn  under 
me ;  but  all  my  ei^ertlon  seemed  vidn 
— ^tlie  monster  was  now  so  close  tfiat 
I  expected  every  bound  wou^ld  bring 
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Mm  on  my  tail.  I  hoard  him  draw 
bn  brea^  and  fimcied  that  the  hot 
gad  impure  air,  which  issued  from 
his  mouthy  wanned  the  nape  of  my 
neck.  Fear  added  wings  to  my 
lli^t— I  saw  nothing^I  knew  no- 
tbutf— I  cared  for  nothing;— death 
itself  was  nothing,  so  that  I  might 
escape  from  that  mconceiyable  hor« 
rorl  To  all  that  happened  after- 
wards I  was  insensible,  I  made  one 
tremendous  bound^t  seemed  as 
liiough  I  had  leaped  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  ear&y  and  was  careering  it 
amid  the  clouds — ^then  came  a  noise 
as  of  thunder,  and  anon  a  yeU  of 
igony  more  piercing  than  the  cry  of 
ten  thousand  cats,  and  then  all  was 
daiVness — sudden  and  unusual  dark- 
ness;— for  my  eyes  were  open,  and 
my  limbs  ^continued  in  full  activity, 
yet  without  performing  their  duty; 
for  ^e  ground  was  gone  from  be- 
neath me,  and  the  light  of  day  had 
closed  upon  me.  I  had  jumped  into 
tiiesea! 

The  noises  wldch  I  had  heard  in 
mj  descent  were  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
and  the  consequent  cry  of  my  wound- 
ed pursuer.   One  of  the  ship's  boats 
happened  to  be  at  the  usual  place  of 
liwfiTig  at  the  moment ;  ana  by  the 
exertions  of  ^e  crew,  I  was  snatched 
from  a  watery  grave,  after  I  had  res- 
rued  myself,  by  my  ability  and  that 
desperate  leap,  from  we  great  blue* 
moaed  babo<m. 

The  revulsion  which  had  taken 
pEaee  in  my  feelings  was  extraordi- 
aarj;  for  immediately  I  found  myself 
aale  on  abipboard,  I  would  not  have 
given  a  rotten  nut  for  my  hitherto 
DeloTed  Cinera.    She  became  as  no- 
tlili^  to  me ;  nay,  the  recollection  of 
lier,  for  some  time  after  this  adven- 
.  ms  absolutely  disgusting;  so 
I  refdiy  think,  had  she  at  that 
been  delivered  up  to  me,  I 
■boald  hmve  contrived  to  throw  her 
orerbosrd.  Reflection  has,  since  that 
t  ne,  led  me  to  do  justice  to  her  good 
fl  lallties  ;  for,  after  all,  she  did  but 
8  ibtxdt  to  the  guidance  of  her  pa- 
r  nts  sod  frienuM,  and  is  most  likely 
l<   *S  ^^^^^  married  to  some  one  in 
i    r  oKHA  sphere  of  life,    I  question 
B    ich,  indeed,  whether  one  bred  up 
h    &e  eirident  barbarity  of  the  ring- 
t   la   ^vroidd  ever  have  made  a  fit 
lion  for  me.    But — ^let  tiiat 


'      ibmH  ^7  ftddi  that  my  love  was 
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completely  dispelled  when  hope  tst 
nished ;  and  that,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  am  convinced  that  a  stick, 
properly  applied,  and  a  good  duck* 
ing,  would  do  more  towards  curing 

Joung  monkeys,  who  fancy  they  aro 
ying  for  love,  tiian  any  otiier  reme- 
dy mth  which  I  am  acquainted. 

My  ov^n  occasional  lowness  of  spi- 
rits at  the  present  period,  however, 
proceeds,  1  am  convinced,  from  very 
different  causes.  Alone  as  I  am,  in  a 
country  far  distant  from  the  place  of 
my  birth  and  early  associations,  I  caor 
notavoidrecollectingthatsuch  things 
were ;  and  a  sigh  wul  sometimes  es- 
cape me  when  I  reflect  that  the  remain- 
der of  my  days  must  be  spent  among 
beings  so  artmcial  as  the  human  race. 
I  am  disgusted  with  tiieir  vain  boast- 
ings.   T%  hear  them  talk,  one  woidd 
really  imagine  that  they  were  all  per* 
fection;  and  yet  they  are  indebted 
to  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  even  to  poor 
miserable  worms,  for  their  outward 
skins,  their  own  being  of  such  a 
wretched  texture  as  to  be  nearly 
useless;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  animals  who  have  been  clad  by 
nature,  these  borrowed  coverings  are 
a  chief  source  of  pride  to  the  cre»> 
tures  called  men  and  women*    The 
greater  part  of  their  lives  is  spent  In 
putting  tiiem  off  and  on,  and  endea* 
vouring  to  procure  a  greater  variety, 
in  which  to  strut  aboutand  endeavour 
to.  imitate  the  monkey  tribe.    But 
their  imitations  are  perfectiy  ridicu- 
lous, and  never  can  approach  the 
graceful  and  natural  agnity  of  our 
tribes,  which  they,  notwithstanding, 
affect  to  consider  as  beneath  them  f 
It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  re- 
count all  the  follies  of  their  various 
attempts  at  concealing  their  natural 
deformity.  The  males,  having  no  tail 
of  tiieir  own,decorate  themselves  witb 
one  made  from  the  wool  of  sheep  ; 
and  80  ignorant  are  they  of  the  real 
and  native  elegance  of  this  append- 
age, that  they  split  it  into  two  pieces, 
which  hiung  uselessly  danglingbehind 
them  I    The  variety  of  these  mock 
upper  skins  worn  by  the  females  is 
yet  infinitely  greater;  a  circumstance 
the  more  remarkable,  because  that 
sex  have  far  less  occasion  for  conceal- 
ing their  persons.  Indeed,  I  have  seen 
some  of  them  who  need  not  fear  a 
comparison  with  the  comeliest  of  our 
own  tribes.    They  have  far  more 
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we  behold  every  motive  and  act 
which  could  make  it  a  matter  of  just 
and  deserved  punishment. 

The  fall  of  the  Wellington  Party 
has  been  the  exaltation  of  the  Whigs. 
The  latter — such  are  the  mtraeies 
which  now  abound — ^without  making 
any  change  in  themselves,  have  been 
made  the  first  party  in  both  creed 
and  character.  A  few  years  ago, 
this  rtmked  amidst  the  thm^  which' 
appeared  utterly  impossible.  The 
(fatholic  Question,  Reform,  the  do- 
mestic changes  they  called  for,  and 
their  opinions  of  foreign  policy,  seem- 
ed to  render  their  extrication  from 
the  slough  of  public  distrust  and 
enmity  perfectly  hopeless ;  nothing 
was  apparently  more  irremovable 
than  the  brand  they  bore  as  superfi- 
cial theorists— wild  disturbers,  whose 
schemes  were  calculated  to  involve 
both  the  empire  and  the  world  in 
confusion  and  calamity.  The  mill-^ 
stones  which  held  their  necks  in  the 
mire  have  been  cut  away ;  their  name 
has  been  cleansed  from  stain  and 
suspicion;  and  this  has  been  done 
by  the  Tories.  The  latter  have  not 
only  freed  them  from  unpopular 
•questions  and  suspected  principles, 
but  they  have  given  them  the  exclu- 
sive possession  of  honourable  consis- 
tency; they  have  made  them  the 
only  party  which  can  be  depended 
on  for  steady  fidelity  to  faith  and 
pledge. 

In  point  of  talent,  the  Whigs  are 
far  superior  to  the  Wellington  Party ; 
no  Ministry  in  modem  times  has 
possessed  so  little  of  it  as  the  pre- 
sent one ;  and  the  followers  have  as 
small  a  share  as  the  leaders. 

Whether  the  Whigs — we  include 
in  the  name  all  the  parties  compre^ 
bended  in  the  Opposition — are  on 
the  eve  of  being  called  to  office,  is  a 
matter  which  will  probably  be  de- 
termined before  this  Article  will  see 
the  light.  But  either  as  a  Ministry 
or  an  Opposition,  their  conduct,  we 
conjecture,  will  direct  the  course  of 
public  affairs ;  and  they  must  adopt 
a  radical  change  of  conduct,  or  they 
will  neither  stand  as  the  one,  nor 
succeed  as  the  other. 

What  made  them  so  unpopular  and 
powerless,  so  long  as  the  Tory  body 
difFered  from  them?  What  caused 
many  of  their  more  honest  support- 
ers to  confess,  that  they  were  oetter 


out  of  office  than  in  it?  It  was  not^ 
the  want  of  talent,  because  they  ^e-* 
nerally  possessed  much  more  of  it 
than  their  opponents;  they  greatly 
excelled  in  parliamentary  oratory; 
their  press  displayed  far  more  abili- 
ty, boldness,  and  zeal,  than  the  Tory 
one;  but  still,  with  these  immense 
advantages,    tiie   country  despised 
and  hated  them.  The  causes  are  not 
involved  in  mystery,  and  if  they  be 
again  put  into  operation,  they  will 
produce  the  same  effects. 

In  the  first  place,  they  foUowed 
extreme  abstract  principle,  without 
regarding  other  considerations.  They 
advocated  Catholic  Emancipation  oii> 
abstract  right  and  liberty,  although  it 
is  manifest  that  these  are  dependent 
on,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  8ubor<« 
dinate  to,  the  Constitution.    They 
called  for  reform  on  abstract  rigbt,- 
although  it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  pub^ 
lie  utility.   They  attacked  the  whole 
trading  and  monetary  system  of  the 
empire  on  abstract  opinion,  although 
it  was  evident  to  all  that  a  chan^ 
would  produce  general  confiscatii^ 
and  misery.  On  similar  ground  they 
warred  against  almost  ul  law«  ani^ 
institutions.    They  were  so  far  fram 
allowing  weight  to  circumat^noea^ 
that   they  insisted  their    doctrines 
ought  to  be  adopted,  no  matter  -w^hat 
evQ  and  loss  might  be  the    covuai^ 
quence.    These  doctrines  ^w^ere,  im. 
general,  mere  disputed  and  fall&cii 
opinions;  yet  they  placed    tH^m 
opposition  to  the  public 
made  their  application,  even,  tliroi 
the  sacrifice  of  the  latter, 
object  of  government 

This  was  their  conduct;   t»o\u 
foreign  policy  as  well 
Abstract   liberty,  wheth^T* 
counterfeit,  was  to  be  supnoT  . 
utter  contempt  of  natioz&cQ    ixii 
and  reputation.    Every 
volution  or  rebellion,  no 
its  real  objects  might 
consequences  it  was 
produce  in  the  state 
place,  or  to  the  world, 
to  be  countenanced  by 
though  the  heaviest " 
war,  might  follow, 
foreign  policy  a  things 
and  promote  the  forelj    _ 
the  empire,  to  maintCLixi.      ^ 
quillity,  and  to  impro^ve^  Si^io  *^* 
of  men  and  nations,  ^««rl<t-¥«  _?? 


kreace  to  eiremsbmcen  find  obl^ 
tioDs,  but  to  sacrifice  British  inlKv 
rests,  generate  war,  and  fill  the  world 
wiA  convulsion  and  anarchy. 

In  Uie  second  place,  the  Whigs  not 
only  acted  thus,  but  brought  their 
ereed  to  bear  r^larly  against  pub* 
He  interests  and  feelings ;  they  made 
fteir  war  aniinst  the  Ministry,  one 
against  the  ieadmg  diyisions  of  the 
empire,  both  seTcrally  and  in  the  a^ 
gmate.    The  Sovereign   and   hi9 
Court  were  conthiually  assailed  by 
diem  on  no  better  ground-  than  the 
dancter  which  kings  and  courts  are 
reputed  to  bear  m  the  abstract ;  and 
while  this  drew  on  them  the  animo- 
8ttf  of  both,  the  country  was  not 
blind  to  its  revolutionary  tendency. 
Not  satisfied  with  indirectly  attack* 
hig  the  Church  by  their  support  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  they  carried  on 
direct  hoB^^BB  against  her  on  ereiy 
pohit^  and  compelled  her  to  be  their 
enemy  for  self-preservation.    It  was 
not  enongfa  for  them  that  their  tra* 
dii^  currency,  and  reform  doctrines 
Btmdk  at  the  possessions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  wiey  yilified  it  in  everr 
way,  and,  of  course,  eained  its  hatred. 
Tltiy  displayed  similar  conduct  to- 
wards most  of  the  ?reat  interests.  In 
Aeh*  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims', 
kc  tbef  not  only  opposed  the  feel- 
lags  of  the  community,  but  cast  on  it 
9mj  calumny  and  insult  On  every 
itested  point  between  this  country 
1  foreign  ones,  they  fought  with 
htter,  and  exhibited  l£e  blind 
of  hired  partisans.  Ananti-Eng»- 
spirit,  flinty,  morose,  and  malig- 
perFaded  their  whole  condu^ 
assailed  every  thing  dear  to 
lishraan,  and  from  which  he 
in  diseust  and  disdain. 
Lbrofld,  the&  patrona^fe  of  liberty 
coupled  with  Telentless  hostility 
almost  all  established  go- 
lent    In  addition  to  espousing 
^aase  of  disaffection  ana  rebei- 
they    continually   declaimed 
t  friendly  monarchs  as  des- 
On  the  one  hand,  this  cover- 
with  the  animosity  of  every 
|aod  almost  every  foreign  power ; 
on  the  other,  it  produced  the 
ion  in  the  nation,  that  as  Mi- 
they  could  not  do  other  than 
all  inmginable  injuries  on  its 
B  interests-     It  served  as  evi- 
tiiat  a   Whig  Ministry  would 
Lsted  and  oetested  by  foreign 
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governments,  ttid  would  give  to  Eng« 
land  both  the  character  and  the  treat* 
ment  of  a  common  disturber. 

By  all  this  the  Whigs  gave  eYery 
advantage  to  their  opponents :  they 
forced  them  into  the  right,  and  seized 
on  the  wrong  themselves,  in  every 
matter.  They  conferred  on  the  To^ 
ries  the  reputation  of  being  the  only 
men  of  business— the  only  cautious^ 
practical,  and  wise  statesmen.  The 
Crown,  ^e  Church,  the  Aristocracy^ 
various  of  the  great  trading  interests, 
and  the  body  of  the  community,  were 
made  by  them  almost  the  slaves  of 
the  Tory  Ministers.  All  the  latter 
required  for  preserving  their  invinci- 
bility, were  the  cheap  merit  of  con- 
sistency, and  opposition  to  Whige^ism ; 
with  these  they  could  do,  or  leave 
undone,  as  they  thought  good,  in  per- 
fect security  from  the  loss  of  power* 
In  no  time  of  disti'ess  and  dissatis- 
faction was  a  Whig  Ministry  thought 
of;  the  Whigs  had  wholly  incapaci- 
tated themselves  for  identifying  them- 
selves in  such  times  with  public  feeU 
tag. 

We  repeat,  that  the  same  conduct 
will  again  produce  the  same  fruits. 
In  every  party  contest,  the  country 
is  pretty  sure  to  support  the  right;i 
Those  who  are  the  most  prudent, 
practical,  and  upright  in  personal 
character,  who  are  the  most  disinte- 
rested and  patriotic  in  creed,  and 
who  are  the  most  closely  identified 
with  its  feelings  and  interests,  will 
have  its  favour,  and  be  invincible. 

At  present,  both  the  great  parties 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  country,  on  tlie 
points  which  more  immediately  affect 
public  interests.  The  country  enter- 
tains about  equal  dislike  for  both; 
but  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of 
the  Whi^.  The  latter,  in  addition 
to  this  advantage,  have  the  choice  of 
ground  and  weapons. 

As  a  Ministry,  if  the  Whigs  make 
no  change  of  system,  they  will  speedi- 
ly be  ruined;  it  will  be  utterly  im- 
possible for  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  office.  The  present  system 
must  prohibit  the  empire  from  know- 
ing prosperity,  and  keep  it  generally 
in  great  suffering.  So  long  as  it  may 
be  adhered  to,  it  must  receive  ex- 
tension, and,  by  such  extension,  the 
suffering  must  receive  continual  aug- 
mentation. If  a  Ministry  be  bound 
by  its  policy  to  keep  the  community 
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When  they  had  come  under  tlie 
Bhade  of  our  banyan,  we  gave  them 
notice  to  quit,  in  a  manner  wliich  it 
was  impossible   to  misunderstand, 
namely,  by  pelting  them  with  sticks 
and  stones,  which  we  had  previous- 
ly collected,  and  other  convenient 
missiles.    For  some  time,  notwith- 
standing, they  kept  their  ground,  and 
continued  the  cackling  as  before,  va- 
ried occasionally  by  a  sharp  noise 
made  by  clapping  their  forepaws  to- 
gether.   One  among  them  attempted 
to  climb  into  the  tree;  but  his  clum- 
siness was  perfectly  ridiculous,  and 
amused  us  exceedingly.    So  much 
indeed  was  I  delighted,  that  I  jump- 
ed and  squeaked,  and  nearly  tell  off 
the  branch  on  which  I  sat.    Never, 
that  I  recollect,  was  I  in   higher 
spirits.  I  considered  the  animals  be- 
low us,  in  every  respect  beneath 
me ;  and  in  mere  wantonness,  took 
deliberate  aim  at  the  one  with  a  half- 
moon  head,  whom  I  hit  with  part  of 
a  cocoa  nutshell  in  the  cheek,  where- 
at he  appeared  to  be  much  exaspera- 
ted, and  inunediately  seized  wiiat  I 
then  fancied  was  a  stick,  from  one  of 
his  companions,  and  pointed  it  to- 
wards me.   The  manner  in  which  he 
did  this  was,  as  I  thought,  exceedinj^ly 
preposterous ;  for  he  held  it  as  if  to 
make  me  believe  that  it  formed  part 
of  his  own  nose.    I  was  much  asto- 
nished, however,  when  a  great  noise, 
as  of  thunder,  issued  out  of  the  end> 
with  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  my  wife» 
who  was  close  by  my  side,  began  to 
scream,  and  tumbled  out  of  the  tree. 
I  attributed  the  fall  to  her  own  clum- 
siness, as  she  was  an  awkward  mon- 
Icey ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  we  had 
not  lived  happily  together  for  some 
time,  for  she  was  considerably  larger 
than  myself,  and  had  given  me  a 
severe  beating  only  the  day  before. 
When  I  saw  her  lying  on  the  ^ound, 
andperfectly  quiet,  I  knew  she  must 
be  dead»  being  satisfied  that  nothing 
less  would  have  quieted  her ;  and  I 
felt  my  mind  greatly  relieved,  and 
began  to  look  round  among  our  troop 
for  another  mate. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  new-comers 
below  began  pulling  my  dead  old 
wife  about  in  a  strange  manner,  turn- 
ing her  round  and  round,  and  jabber- 
ing to  each  other.  At  fii'st  I  fancied 
they  were  going  to  eat  her;  but,  at 
lea^h>  they  laid  her  down,  and  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  they  had  not 
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had  the  sense  to  take  the  fruit  whidi 
Was  in  her  pouch,  and  which  I  re* 
solved  to  mate  my  own  immediate^ 
ly  on  their  departure ;  for,  it  is  one 
thing  to  lose  one's  wife,  and  another 
to  be  deprived  of  her  property. 

The  strange  creatures  now  clus- 
tered together,  and  beean  to  eat  and 
drink,  alter  an  extraor£nary  fashion^ 
out  of  the  shells  of  cocoa  nuts  and 
large  gourds.  Their  mode  of  drisik* 
ing  out  of  the  latter  particularly  in- 
terested us;  and,  when  they  went 
away,  we  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  observe  that  they  left  several  be- 
hind them  standing  on  the  ground. 

Perhaps  my  spirits  were  somewhat 
elevated  in  consequence  of  my  wife's 
fall.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  descend  and  examine  llie 
hollow  gourds  left  by  the  strangers  ; 
and  I  was  accompanied  by  several 
young  females  of  our  tribe,  who  had 
witnessed  Glumdalla's  accident,  and 
therefore  knew  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  attend  them.  The  things  were 
half  filled  with  what  seemed  to  be 
water;  so  following  our  natural  imi- 
tative propensity,  we  either  lifted 
them  in  our  forepaws,  or  dipped  in 
oui*  heads  and  began  to  drink,  as  the 
strange  animals  had  done.  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  I  felt  myself  un- 
usually vigorous  and  active :  it  seem- 
ed to  me  as  though  I  was  larger  and 
stronger  than  any  of  our  troop;  and 
my  courage  was  such,  that  I  almost 
wished  my  old  wife  alive  again,  that 
I  might  return  the  drubbings  she  had 
given  me.  My  companions  likewise 
appeared  to  have  undergone  a  change. 
The  females  seemed  handsomer,  and 
the  males  uglier  than  usual ;  but  all 
were  merry  and  clamorous ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  a{>peared  as  though  we  were 
trying  which  should  make  the  most 
noise,  and  most  frequently  get  po»« 
session  of  the  gour(£  to  imitate  the 
strangers. 

I  have  a  very  confused  recollec- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  tibat 
eventful  scene  terminated.  There 
was  some  quarrelling,  1  remember, 
among  us,  and  we  fought;  but  I  have 
no  idea  what  it  was  about  The  last 
thing  that  I  can  call  to  mind  appears 
like  a  dream ;  and  I  should  ever  nave 
believed  it  nothing  more,  but  for  the 
deplorable  consequences,  by  whicJi 
the  whole  tenor  ot  my  life  has  been 
changed.  It  seemed  as  tfaoufffa  the 
Strange  and  great  animals  suddenly 
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came  upon  us;   but  their  maimer 
vas  altogether  different  from  that 
which  they  had  practised  on  their 
fint  visit.  Instead  of  moving  slowl jr 
iB  before^  they  now  flew  about^  like 
birds,  in  every  direction ;  and  I  was 
asUmished  to  see  them  overtake  and 
ky  hdd  of  several  of  the  most  active 
among  us.   At  len^  one  approach- 
ed me,  and  stretcned  out  his  long 
forepaw.    Resistance  against  such 
t  moDstor  was  not  to  be  diought  of. 
I  therefore  ran  towards  a  stem  of  the 
bnyan,  wfaidi  I  unaccountably  miss- 
ed; but  in  a  very  short  time  I  laid 
liold  of  another,  which  I  thought  to 
dimb  wrdi  the  speed  of  lightning; 
when,  to  my  great  amazement^  the 
whole  tree  had  suddenly  ffrown  to 
mich  a  height  diat  its  branches  were 
above  the  clouds,  which  I  plainly 
perceived  rolling  between  me  and 
them.    Overcome  by  the  dread  of 
my  pursuer,  and  this  appalling  change 
in  the  face  of  nature,  my  limbs  i-e- 
fiised  to  perform  their  office — I  fell, 
exhsnistea,  to  the  ground,  and  all  re- 
mains a  blank  on  the  tablet  of  me- 
mory, from  tliat  moment  till  I  awoke, 
ill  and  feverish,  and  surrounded  by 
the  human  species. 

It  seems  that  the  liquid  which  they 
had  left  in  the  calibashes  (as  they  call 
tiiem)  was  of  an  intoxicating  nature, 
and  had  deprived  us  of  the  use  of 
ourfocnlties.  I  had  got  drunk.  What 
*  drunk**  means,  together  with  many 
odier  terms  and  things  unknown 
among  ns,  shall  be  explained  in  a 
giossar  jr,  which  I  shall  annex  to  this 
manuscript,  for  the  benefit  of  all  in- 
quisitive monkeys. 

The  cruelty  of  thus  depriving  us 
of  our  senses,  for  the  sake  of  luter- 
wards  taking  us  prisoners,  must  ap- 
pear to  the  reader  as  most  execra- 
nle.  But,  to  do  justice  to  the  hu- 
race,  they  do  not  consider  the 
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former  any  punishment ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  infliction  which  they 
constantly  practise  on  their  dearest 
friends,  ana  nothing  seems  to  afford 
them  greater  pleasure.  They  meet 
together  frequently  in  large  bodies 
for  this  very  purpose;  and  at  the 
commencement  of  their  proceedings, 
I  have  sometimes  been  quite  startled 
at  their  very  close  reseuiolance  to  us, 
as  they  sit  and  grin  and  nod  at  each 
other;  but,  after  a  while,  they  be- 
come awkward  and  stupid,  and  are 
not  fit  to  be  compai-ed  with  ths 
meanest  of  our  tribes.  The  only  mo- 
tive that  I  guess  for  this  strange  prac* 
tice  is,  that  they  thereby  get  rio,  for 
a  time,  of  a  very  troublesome  thing 
which  they  call  ^  reason,"  about 
which  they  are  eternally  chattering, 
and  pretending  that  it  is  something 
superior  to  our  instinct. 

What  the  precise  nature  of  this 
boasted  *'  reason"  is,  I  have  never 
been  able  satisfactorily  to  decide.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable^ 
that  whenever  a  man  has  lost  what 
little  falls  to  his  shai'e,  in  one  of  these 
drinking  bouts,  he  always  imagines 
tliat  he  is  possessed  of  much  more 
than  any  one  else,  and  believes  him« 
self  the  only  animal  fit  to  rule  over 
his  tribe.  One  can  hardly  conceive 
any  thing  more  ridiculous.  If  they 
had  any  equality  at  all  comparable  widi 
instinct,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  fall  twice  into  suck  a  stupid 
en'or;  for  thev  really  make  them- 
selves quite  ill  by  this  foolish  cufr* 
tom;  and  I  have  heard  that  some 
even  hasten  their  death,  and  make 
their  lives  miserable  thereby.  Ye1» 
while  they  are  at  '  it,  they  every 
now  and  then  interrupt  the  genend 
course  of  conversation,  and  cry  out 
<*  Health!"  But  enough  of  this  folly  I 
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At  one  time  it  was  a  proof  of  the 
truth  "of  any  thing,  however  impro- 
bable it  might  appear,  that  it  was  in 
print.    Allegory  itself  became  real 
the  moment  it  came  forth  in  types, 
and  a  mere  supposition  in  manu- 
script issued  with  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory from  the  press.    Now  indeed 
the  case  is  greatly  altered.    I  very 
seldom  believe  above  one  half  of 
what  I  hear,  and  refuse  my  credence 
entirely  to  any  thing  I  read.  By  per- 
sisting in  this   resolution,  I  avoid 
numberless  mistakes.    I  follow  my 
own  judgment,  without  being  misled 
by  the  prejudices  of  others ;  and  now 
the  accounts  of  Bloom  field's  piety 
and  Rowland's  Kalydor,  Sumner's 
learning  and  Warren's  blacking,  are 
viewed  With  the  same  respect  as  the 
veracious  chronicles  of  Gulliver  and 
Munchausen.    In  former  times  Ima- 
gination was  the  mark  of  the  poet,  as 
well  as  his  privilege ;  but  now,  pro- 
ser  and  bard,  writers  of  essays  and 
writers  of  epics,  are  equally  devoted 
to  fiction  and  romance.  Descriptions 
even  of  scenery,  which  any  one  may 
see  for  himself,  are  not  free  from  this 
besetting  sin ;  cascades  spout  up  in 
the  page  which  were  never  visible 
in  the  landscape,  and  rivers  glide  in 
silvery  meanders  through  winding 
sentences  in  print,  which  never  were 
heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
the  scene  is  laid.    The  country  has 
been  the  most  fruitful  theme  of  fan- 
ciful declamation  from  Horace's  days 
till  now — woods  have  been  clothed 
in  e^-^rlasting  verdure  by  authors 
whose  ideas  of  a  forest  are  formed 
from  the  dusty  trees  of  some  suburb- 
an villa — fields,  whether  in  May  or 
December,  have  been  loaded  with 
perennial  llowers,  and  the  country, 
in  all  climates  and  at  all  times,  has 
flourished,  according  to  oiu*  novelists 
and  romancers,  in  perpetual  charms. 
No  sooner  has  Mrs  RadcllfTe  descri- 
bed the  smiling  vales  and  clear  skies 
of  Italy,  than  the  sublime  Mr  Joseph 
Fox  gives  us  the  airs  of  Lapland, 
breatliing  with  equal  softness  over 
the  laurel  groves  of  that  delicious 
region;  daisies  burst  forth  on  the 
summits  of  the  Andes,  to  reward  the 
labours  of  Mr  Fi*aucis  Lathom,  and 
nightingales  sing  in  every  hedge  of 
the  fiower-eDamQlicd  fields  of  ISibc- 


ria,  to  bless  the  listening  ear  of  Anne 
of  Swansea.    Strange  effect  of  a  re* 
sidence  in  Grub-§treet  I  The  cries 
of  London,  which  fall  harshly  on  the 
outward  ear,  are  changed,  by  some 
unaccountable  power,  into  the  me- 
lody of  birds  and  the  gush  of  water- 
falls; tlic  breezes  of  Arabia  whisper 
in  dulcet   music   through  the  un- 
mended  pane,  and  every  sound  and 
sight  in  that  lofty  chamber  is  trans-, 
formed    in    a  moment  into  some- 
thing rural  and  picturesque.    Who» 
in  reading  an  account  of  the  fragrant 
meads  and  dewy  uplands  in  which 
every  volume  is  certain  to  abound, 
would  imagine  that  he  was  in  danger, 
at  every  step,  of  spraining  his  anlde 
in  some  half-hidden  rut,  of  beinff 
stungby  unnumbered  nettles, pricked 
by  a  thousand  thorns,  and,  finally,  of 
being  run  through  the  body  by  the 
long  sharp  horns  of  some  outniffeous 
cow^,  or  trodden  to  death  by  the  noofs 
of  some  prodigious  bull  ?  Yet  to  all 
these  accidents,  and  a  hundred  otherts, 
he  is  liable  in  the  very  scenes  which 
look  so  harmless  and  invitins;  in  de- 
scription.   And   babbling  rills  are 
scarcely    less   liable   to    objection, 
though  so  warmly  and  unanimously 
applauded  by  bards  and  Cockneys. 
I'he  Romans,  to  be  sure,  managed  to 
add  some  more  pleasing  circumstan- 
ces to  Uieir  meads  and  rivers  than 
our  northern  fancies  have  hitherto 
devised.     Every  stream  that  mur- 
mured gently  down  the  valley,  or  ran 
sparkling  through  the  plain,  was  the 
habitation  of  some  nymph  clothed  in 
ethereal  beauty.  Every  secluded  nook 
formed  by  the  windings  of  the  river, 
was  hallowed  to  their  imaginations 
as  the  resting-place  of  the  Guardian 
Naiad; — every  deep  recess  where 
the  osier  bent  over  tine  stream,  or  the 
willow  cast  its  shade  upon  the  wa- 
ters, was  the  bower  where  she  re- 
tired to  shade  herself  at  noon ;  and 
the  wanderer  along  the  banks  heard 
the  whispers  of  her  voice  in  every 
ripple  of  the  current,  or  caught  the 
flashing  whiteness  of  her  naked  limbs 
in  every  crest  of  foam  that  glistened 
for  an  instant  against  the  rock.    But 
surely  in  our  days  the  case  is  mise- 
rably altered.  Naiad — ^mortalorethe- 
real-^who  should  fix  her  pellucid 
home  in  on^  of  our  northern  etreamsi 
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m  float  down  its  Btone-encumbered 
duamel,  would  be  found  drowned 
some  morning  on  the  bank  of  her 
own  river,  with    her  lovely  body 
bruised  and  disOgured  by  bumping 
against  ^e  roots  of  trees,  her  eyes 
Imocked  out  by  the  stakes  of  a  fish- 
iDg-net,  and  her  nose  entirely  bitten 
off  by  the  previous  winter's  frost. 
And  yet  people  persist,  beneath  such 
a  climate  as  ours,  in  giving  the  same 
prases  to  gentle  waters  and  spring- 
ing fountains  which  were  applicable 
enough  to  the  Peneus  or  Blandusia, 
but  have  certainly  no  connexion  with 
the  rumbling,  roaring,  dashing  tor- 
rents toe    hear    of,    carrying  away 
bri^^es,  and  drowning  men,  women, 
and  children ;  while  hay,  corn,  and 
furniture,  pigs,  chests  of  drawers, 
and  croekery-ware,  float  on  its  de- 
structive billows  in  undistinguish- 
able  confusion.    Tliere  is  something 
to  me  utterly  detestable  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  river.    When  it  seems 
smooth  snd  quiet,  it  is  only  acting 
the  hypocrite,  and  gains  our  cbnii- 
dence  and  esteem  by  an  appearance 
o(  peaceableness  and   good  order, 
that  it  may  overwhelm  us  the  more 
easily  whenever  it  gets  the  power. 
In  summer,  it  seems  to  be  labour- 
ing under  disabilities ;  the  faint  gur- 
gle in  its  tiiroa^  which  gets  dry  from 
so  constantly  crying  out  for  water, 
moves  us  with  compassion,  and  we 
can  surely  dread  no  danger  from  one 
so  humbled  and  exhausted.  But  he- 
boid 1    the  moment  his  prayer  is 
gianted,  and  his  restrictions  with- 
drawn,   oflf   rushes   the    Jesuitical 
scoundrel  in  every  direction,  empty- 
ing the  farm-yard,  entering  and  de- 
slrojing  tbe  peaceful  cottago,  spread- 
ing fear  and  desolation  all  over  the 
country,  and  even  sapping  the  foun- 
dation of  the  grey  turreted  church, 
which  has  been  the  pride  and  admi- 
ration of  the  village  for  centuries  be- 
fore.    All  social  intercourse  is  cut 
off;  the  banks  are  totally  destroyed ; 
and  who  is  to  reduce  this  violent  and 
lawless  aeitator,  now  grown  strong 
and  formidable,  within  his  ancient 
and  legitimate  bounds  ? 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  coun- 
try is  dtdl  and  uninteresting,  but 
about  tbe  dreary  month  of  Decem- 
ber, to  every  one  but  a  regular  sports- 
man, it  becomes  altogether  intoler- 
able. To  him  time  passes  pleasantly 
•BOii^h.  He  begins  his  labours  early 


in  the  morning;  walks,  wades,  climbs, 
and  stumbles,  till  drizzle  and  dark- 
ness close  in  the  day,  after  all  which 
weai'isome  and  laborious  exertion  he 
finds  he  has  slaughtered  sundnr  head 
of  game,  besides  shooting  his  favour- 
ite ronto,  and  slightly  wounding  the 
gamekeeper.  He  then  gets  home  to 
dinner,  relates  the  wonders  of  his 
aim,  and  in  the  third  bottle,  and  four- 
teenth edition  of  how  he  shot  the 
pheasant,  he  suddenly  stops  short  in 
his  story,  loses  his  memory  and  his 
seat  together,  and  awakens  next 
moniing  on  the  outside  of  his  bed, 
with  his  shoes  still  on  his  feet,  and  a 
flavour  in  his  mouth,  with  regard  to 
which  the  tenth  commandment  is  in 
no  danger  of  being  broken.  The 
day's  exploits  of  a  boisterous  red- 
faced  Nimrod  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  brother  Ramrod. 
Instead  of  disabling  a  gamekeeper, 
he  only  dislocates  his  collar  in  per- 
forming an  involuntary  somerset  over 
a  hedge ;  but  if  he  escapes  this  dan- 
ger, his  fatigve,  conversation,  and 
tmale,  arc  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Last  winter — who  does    not  re- 
member it,  with  all  its  concomitants 
of  snow  and  storms  ? — solitude  and 
the  country  oppressed  me,  till  the 
nightmai'e,  which  regularly  carried 
me  over  precipices  and  pits,  or  shook 
me  into  a  blazing  furnace,  was  a  sort 
of  relief  from  the  dreamless  ennui  of 
my  waking  thoughts.    Various  plans 
occurred  to  me  to  get  quit  of  the  hor- 
rors of  my  situation.  Marriage,  stran- 
gulation, and  a  razor,  all  presented 
themselves  in  turn,  but  1  found  I  had 
not  sufficient  firmness  of  nerve  to 
avail  myself  of  any  of  these  expedi- 
ents. The  Slough  of  Despond  spread 
its  world  of  waters  in  front  of  my 
door,  the  window  was  afflicted  with 
a  sweating  sickness  of  rain  and  hail 
in  all  its  panes.    Night  came  on  be- 
fore I  was  well  aware  that  daylight 
had  commenced ;  and  crows  cawing, 
rain  splashing,  and  wind  howling, 
formed  a  most  agreeable  concert,  to 
which  I  sat  andjietened  in  loneliness, 
wondering  all  the  time  what  the  de- 
vil tempted  me  to  remain  a  single 
week    in  the    country  after  June. 
Away,  away !  the  coach  and  I  upon 
the    pinions    of   the    wind —  and 
Bath,  with  its  unnumbered  lamps, 
glowing  like  a  single  file  of  stars  in 
the  high  blue  firmament  of  Laps- 
dowO;  presented  itself  to  my  longing 
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eyes.  Ten  minutes  after  I  had  left 
my  seat  upon  Uie  box,  I  found  my* 
self  as  comfortable  as  if  winter  had 
been  banished  to  the  Pole,  and  the 
word  Rub  expunged  from  the  Dio 
tionary  of  Nature. 

Is  there  a  happier  hour  in  the  re- 
collection of  a  human  being  than  that 
in  which,  after  a  cold  seat  on  the  out- 
side of  the  mail,  with  the  wind  whist- 
ling round  the  enormous  hat  of  the 
coachman,  jutdnff  past  the  promon- 
tory of  his  shoulder,  and  doubling 
the  cape  so  as  to  come  with  full 
force  on  your  unprotected  visage, 
you  at  last  arrive  in  the  coffee-room, 
with  fires  blazing,  gas  shining,  clean 
sanded  floors,  and  a  couple  of  grilled 
fowls  smoking  in  a  quiet  box  for  your 
own  peculiar  entertainmejit^  flanked 
with  a  huge  hirlas  of  Meux's  own, 
and  succe^ed  by  toasted  cheese,  and 
an  ad  libitum  of  cogniac  and  water  ? 
Moments  such  as  these  never  depai't 
from  the  mem<H*y.  Old  men  of  eighty 
years  of  age  remember  (after  tneir 
sainted  wives  are  quietly  forgotten) 
the  hot  suppers  which  enchantea 
them  after  cold  and  travelling  sixty 
years  before.    The  eye  of  one  of 
tliese,  which  is  dimly  fixed  on  the 
white  head  of  his  yt>un^est  grand- 
daughter, and  scarcely  distinguishes 
the  flaxen   ringlets    on  which  his 
palsied  hand  is  laid,  sees  quite  dis- 
tinctly the  beef-steaks  which  cheer- 
ed him  that  dreadfully  cold  night 
in    November   when   he   returned 
from  London  in  the  year  1769.  With 
preternatural  vision  he  beholds  the 
foam  of  the  tankard,  and  recollects 
even  the  individual  features  of  the 
fowl,  the  breast  melting  in  loveli- 
ness and  gravy,  the  parson's  nose 
lying  half  hid  beneath  the  odorife- 
rous ocean,  and  the  mushrooms  scat- 
tered over  its  surface,  as  the  Isles  of 
Greece  repose  on  the  bosom  of  the 
blue  ^gean.     All  these  memories 
come  vividly  back  uponhis heart ;  and, 
in  the  gradual  failingof  nature — in  the 
decay  of  his  fancy,  and  blunting  of 
his  feelings — ^thesuppers  of  his  youth 
are  the  only  ties  which  still  bind  him 
to  his  fellows.    Yes  I  till  the  last 
pulse  of  pain  in  my  gouty  toe,  before 
it  follows  my  other  foot  into  the 
grave — ^till  Memory  comes  to  the 
last  page  of  her  day-book,  and  Death 
writes  Finis  to  all  Uie  accounts  of  life 
—•shall  I  remember,  with  a  pensive 
and  melancholy  eatiQfactioni  the  pe^ 


Hts  paupers  of  the  Castle  and  Ball! 
Thomas's  brown  wig  and  the  bald 
pate  of  Bob  shall  be  equally  dear  to 
ray  heart;  and  whisky  punch  shall 
be  to  me  a  blank  in  the  creation  ere 
I  forget  one  amile  of  the  loveliest 
bai'-maid  and  best  maker  of  toddy  in 
the  King's  wide  dominions.    On  one 
occasion,  and  one  only,!  established 
myself  at  a  boarding-house ;  but  great 
and  manifold  are  the  dangers  and 
discomforts  of  that  situadon.    For 
the  first  two  days  I  sat  at  dinner  next 
to  a  young  lady,  who  paid  me  die 
most  marvellous  attritions.    Smiles 
followed  my  commonest  remarks; 
and,  such  is  the  f<N*ce  of  good-nature^ 
I  almost  began  to  fancy,  in  spite  of 
a  squint,  and  an  unusiud  prolonga- 
tion of  the  nasal  feature,  that  die 
was  interesting  and  pretty.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  bad  received  a  call  to 
repentance  just  before  man*ying  a 
lady  of  ^eat  piety  and  fortune,  was 
very  desu'ous  of  effecting  a  similar 
conversion  upon  me;  and«  on  my 
dining  witli  him,  he  reasoned  very 
deeply  on  the  ugliness  of  vice  and 
the  beauty  of  vutue,  magnifying  at 
the  same  time  the  channs  of  tern* 
perance,  till,  in  the  middle  of  a  aen- 
tence  about  matrimony  and  bell,  his 
eyes  grew  glazed,  his  moutib  opened 
to  a  superhuman  width,  and,  about 
the  same  moment,  a  confusion  came 
on  my  own  thoughts,  for  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  account     1 
recollect,  however,  that  I  left  him 
with  tears  running  down  his  chedcs, 
muttering  something  which  sound- 
ed very  like  a  song.    On  arriving 
at  my  temporary  domicile,  I  hur- 
ried as  rapidly  and  unostentatiou»< 
ly  as  possible  up  stairs,  but  unluck* 
ily  encountered  some  one  in  [my 
process— rank,  name,  and  denomi- 
nation to  me  unknown.     Oblivion 
rests  on  what  I  said  on  that  occasion, 
and  all  my  efforts  to  remember  only 
involve  me  in  greater  uncertainty 
and  forgetfulness.     Next  monui^ 
what  deep  silence  brooded  over  the 
breakfast  table — ^what  awful  digni^ 
gloomed  upon  every  brow  I — alaa  I 
even  my  smiling  friend  smiled  and 
was  attentive  to  me  no  more.    She, 
it  appeared,  had  been  my  fair  inter- 
locutor in  my  hui'ried  ascent  to  my 
couch ;  and  from  whati  gatiieredfrom 
the  hints  of  the  disconsolate  damsel 
herself,  and  the  hostess's  guarded 
enquiries,  I  began  to  disceyer  that  I 
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had  been  somewliat  tbo  polite  and 
eomplimentary,  and  even  raved  a 
great  deal  about   post-horses   and 
Gretna  Green.    I  was  now  adced  by 
a  fat  old  lady,  who  turned  out  to  be 
my  Dulcinea's  aunt>  whether  I  was 
eeriouB  in  my  proposals^  and  if  so^ 
(which  she  could  not  permit  herself 
to  doubly)  what  I  was  disposed  to 
setUe  on  her  amiable^  injured,  too 
suBceptiblex  but  unportioned  niece. 
Iproiessed  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
whole  transaction,  hmted  that  I  was 
liable  to  fits  of  madness,  in  corrobo- 
ration of  which,  1  gnashed  my  teeth» 
and  looked  as  horrible  as  I  could,  and 
next  day  removed  into  the  delights 
stad  freedom  of  an  inn.    It  is  a  me- 
lancholy   circumstance,   that   in   a 
Christian  land  there  should  be  places 
in  which  it  is  impossible  to  walk  up 
sturs  without  a  candle  after  a  quiet 
dinner  with  a  fiiend,  without  a  ma- 
nifest risk  of  stumbling  into  a  mar- 
riage. Luddly,  in  a  hotel  there  is  no 
audi  danger  as  this.    Boots  and  the 
head  waiter,  who  convey  any  incapa- 
citated gentleman  to  his  room,  rarely 
translate  his  compliments  and  praises 
into  a  declaration  of  attachment;  so 
that,  after  an  agreeable  night  of  ci- 
gars and  conversation,  I  can  comfort- 
ably lay  myself  down  to  sleep,  in  the 
assurance  of  ivaking  next  morning 
to  the  enjoyment  of  celibacy  and  so- 
da-water. 

On.  first  arriving  in  a  town»  I  know 
nothing  so  detestwle  as  letters  of  in- 
troduction; but  luckily,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  tbcuoi  from  your 
friendfliy  there  is  not  the  least  neces- 
sity for  presenting  them.  I  have  at 
th0  moment^  1  suppose,  some  scores 
of  unknown  acquaintances  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  trunk,  whose  fate  I  often 
pily  in  baring  no  opportunity  of  se- 
curing the  Mendship  of  an  individual 
BO  wonderfully  recommended.  A 
man  ought  always  to  form  ids  own 
friends,  and  aasuretfly  there  is  no 
such  field  for  a  crop  of  them  as  the 
coffee-room  of  an  mn.  There  you 
may  apeak  for  half  an  hour  to  your 
mrfgfaoour  onany  suigect  you  please : 
if  you  find  him  a  violent  whig,aiibera]» 
a  profiane  swearer,  or  a  hypocrite^  or 
auy  tfaiofl;  of  that  sort»  treat  him  in  fu- 
ture with  the  silent  contempt  he  de* 
aervea*  But  if  you  discover  him  to  l>e 
one  of  the  right  kind,  how  easy  it  is  to 
couTert  the  distance  of  unintrodu- 
ced  acquaintaBce  into  the  cordiality 
of  old  am  weU-c«nented  firioiid»hip» 
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If  you  once  dine  ti^ther  in  the  same 
box,  before  you  have  demolished  the 
last  limb  of  the  turkey,  and  sipt  the 
last  glass  of  the  Madeira,  his  tace  is 
as  familiar  to  you  as  your  glove, — 
and  at  the  end  of  the  evening,  amidst 
the  wreck  of  devilled  bones,  and  the 
remnants  of  what  once  was  **  fruit 
and  flower,"  opposite  to  you  in  a 
dim,  mystic  indistinctness,  awful, 
and  |ret  wcmderfully  beloved,  you 
see  sitting  the  chosen  friend  of  your 
soul,  whose  name  (which  you  never 
heard)  you  wonder  you  have  forgot- 
ten, whose  friends,  home,  parentage* 
and  education,  are  to  you  mere  ob- 
jects of  conjecture^ — ^but  who».in  the 
absence  of  all  collator^  ties,  as  you 
swallow  the  last  bumper  to  hiis1ieaJth« 
is  **  dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  which 
warm  your  heart." 

Such  friendships  as  these  are  ge- 
nerally lasting.  You  take  a  personal 
pride  in  finding  you  have  not  been 
deceived  in  your  choice,  and  he  b 
endeared  to  you  by  beuoig  a  friend 
entirely  of  your  own  acquisition 
Far  diiierent  this  from  the  feelings 
you  entertain  towards  the  friend  of 
your  friend.  In  this  case  his  kind- 
ness appears  to  you  to  be  scarcely 
voluntary,  and  you  fancy  it  is  less 
bestowed  on  you,  quasi  yourself, 
than  as  the  representative  of  the  per- 
son who  introduced  you.  You  are 
assured  that  any  one  with  the  same 
recommendation,  would  be  received 
with  the  same  attention;  and  even 
the  smiles  of  the  ladiee^  diough  in 
the  first  instance  falling  on  yourself, 
you  fear  may  have  been  intended  to 
**  cannon"  on  your  friend.  You  en- 
act the  miserable  part  of  the  hat 
stuck  on  a  pole,  to  which  as  much 
deference  is  paid  as  to  the  distant  in- 
dividual who  hung  it  there;  but,  in 
spite  of  all  the  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality of  those  around  you,  you  can't 
help  feeling  all  the  time  that  if  Gres- 
ler  is  deposed,  the  hat  will  sink  from 
its  high  estate,  and  become  a  very 
ordinary,  and  by  no  means  a  favou- 
rite, beaver.  To  a  man,  who,  like 
myself  trusts  to  his  own  taste  in  the 
selection  of  his  friends,  Bath  is  au 
inexhaustible  store  shop,  where  he 
may  find  them  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
almost  ready  made.  An  universal 
philanthropy  seems  spread  over  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  every  county  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  Emerald 
Isle,  seems  to  send  a  deputation  of 
tbo  DAOst  warm-hearted  mi  luscess^ 
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ibie  of  its  boos  and  daughters  to  the 
city  of  King  Bladud.    The  ladies 
are  winning  beyond  any  ill-favoured 
Benedict's  belief.    The  high  cheek- 
bones of  Aberdeenawa,  the  delicate 
brogue  of  Munster^  and  the  pure  red 
and  white  of  Lancashire  or  Surrey, 
are  all  there— equally  profuse  of  tlieir 
smiles  and  kindness,   and  equally 
ready  to  form  a  friendship  to  be 
ended  only  with  their  lives.    Alas  I 
that   it  is  impossible  to  retain  for 
any  length  of  time  the  vantage  ground 
of  non-acquaintance !  Few  faces  can 
stand  the  test  of  intimacy.    Some 
tooth  absent  without  leave  is  disco- 
vered to  the  watchful  observer  in  the 
negligence  of  the  laugh,  or  some 
ti'ait  of  temper  contracts  the  marble 
brow,  where  to  the  unacquainted 
beholder  good-humour  ^  or  solenvi 
contemplation  love  to  dwell."   And 
besides  this  advantage,  unless  you 
converse  with  the  object  of  your 
admiration,  you  run  no  risk  ot  ha- 
ving that  admiration  diminished  by 
an  exhibition  of  her  colloquial  de- 
fects. At  night,  in  the  pauses  of  con- 
versation among  the  beauz  esprits 
of  the  Divan,  you  can  whiflf  your  ci-  • 
gar,  and  raise  a  lovely  dream  of  the 
pure  and  delicate  maiden  you  ad- 
mired in  the  morning  in  the  circus. 
No  rude  reality  comes  in  the  sem- 
blance of  a  silly  question  to  destroy 
the  magic  of  those  rosy  lips,  no  va- 
cant stare  dims  the  celestial  loveli- 
ness of  those  deep  blue  eyes;  but 
there  she  smiles  upon  you  through 
the  thin  haze  issuing  from  your  gently 
breathing  Havannah,  clothed  in  all 
earthly  beauty,  like  a  goddess  of  the 
days  of  old,  revealing  herself  to  some 
favoured   worshipper   through  the 
shadowing  drapery  of  her  ambrosial 
doud.    But  short-lived  and  transi- 
tory is  this  blissful  state  of  ignorance 
and  admiration.     By  a  variety  of 
meetings,  you  cannot  tell  where, — 
by  seeing  her  smile  so  often  that  at 
last  you  lancy  she-smiles  on  you, — ^by 
sitting  in  the  same  box  at  the  play, 
aCnd  bowing  to  h^r  cousin,-  with  whom 
dhe  is  generally  to  be  found*,  you  are 
surprised  to  discover,  in  spite  of 
your  efforts  to  remain  •*  alike  un- 
knowing and  unknown,*'  that  you 
have  met,  and  smiledj  and  cousincd 
yourself  into  an  acquaintance.  Fare- 
well after  that,  to  the  long  protract- 
ed end  unheeded  gaze,— tare  well  to 
the  turn  of  admiration  after  you  are 
pasty— farewell  tQdreamy  cmd  reyerio 


and  romance !  Sad  reality  steps  in, 
and  overturns  ydur  •*  noble  theories," 
—and  the  being  that  you  painted  as 
the  inhabitant  of  some  fairy  bower, 
the  creature  who  had  been  the  object 
of  your  far-off  wonder  and  venera- 
tion,— '*  Too  fair  to  worship,  too 
divine  to  love,"  you  are  forced  to 
confess  resides  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  boarding-house  in  Pulteney  Street, 
h  solicitous  about  the  colour  of  a 
ribbon,  and  above  all  things  else  in 
the  world  is  anxious  to  get  married. 
But,  alas !  even  in  a  town,  Time's 
progress  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  niglit    No  contrivances  can  pro- 
tractbrcakfastbeyond twelve  o'clock. 
A  newspaper — ^puffs,  ad  ver  tisementB, 
and  all — is  but  a  brief  enjoyment  to 
those  whom  the  schoolmaster  and 
the  march  of  intellect  have  taught  to 
read  without  stopping  very  often  to 
spell.  For  my  own  part,  1  was  grate- 
ful to  the  Russian  Campaign;  the 
very  names  of  the  heroes  on  either 
side  were  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
prolonged  the  perusal  by  at  least 
twenty  minutes.    But  after  a  while 
I  felt  tempted  to  skip  over  those 
prodigious  combinations  of  conso- 
nants, and  was  contented  to  believe 
in  the  capture  and  demolition  of  un- 
nameable  towns  by  gallant  and  un- 
pronounceable generals.    The  He- 
rald, talented  and  well-edited  paper 
as  it  is,  comes  by  degrees  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  street  and  square,  bustling 
and  beautiful  though  they  be,  grow 
silent  and  deserted ;  the  pump-room, 
where  every  fiddlestick  seems  less  im-r 
bued  with  rosin  than  Rossini,  closes 
its    charmed  doors,   or   exchanges 
the  group  of  beauty,  and  the  swell 
of  music,  for  the  tottering  steps  of 
superannuated  invalids.    Day  after 
day  you  miss  some  glass  of  fashion, 
or  some  mould  of  form,  from  her  ac- 
customed walk.     "  Star  after  star 
decays," — gaiety  comes  impercepti- 
bly to  a  close,— concerts  are  less  fre- 
quent, and  the  silver  voice  of  Man- 
ners only  at  inter^-als,  few  and  far 
between,  wraps  your  senses  in  Ely- 
sium ;  and  in  fact,  (for  there  is  no 
denying  it,)  Bath  itself  becomes  as 
dull  and  vapid  as  a  pseudo-religious 
poem.      Amidst  the   most  fearful 
forebodings  of  the  amoimt  of  your 
bill,  you  determine  on  migration; 
you  mourn  over  the  chan^eableness 
of  pleasure,  as  jrou  extricate  your 
name  from  the  iH-omened  aloe  of 
the  ledjier  of  the  claeeic  TuUyi  in* 
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feruM;  perluipsy  to  his  Roman  pro- 
totype in  eloquence,  butiinmeasur^- 
blj  above  even  that  vain-f^lorioua 
orator  in  his  puffs ;  and  finally  (how 
can  the  most  obdurate  beaurt  remain 
unmelted  ?)^amid  the  tears  of  in- 
consolable waitera-^amid  the  groans 
of  overburdened  Boots,  you  mouut 
once  more  the  vehicle  which  convey- 
ed you  from  your  rural  home,  and 
return  to  muse  till  tlie  succeeding 
ivinter  on  all  that  you  saw  and  heard ; 
on  the  walk  by  the  side  of  the  canal. 


—on  the  whisper  in  the  octagon  a 
the  rooms,— on  the  bracelet  retained 
in  memory  of  your  visit  to  the  Syd- 
ney Gardens,— on  the  time  when  that 
bracelet  is  faitlifully  to  be  returned. 
•— "  Hush,  hush,  my  dark  spirit."  I 
shall  certainly  get  every  room  in  my 
cottage  painted,  and  have  three  or 
four  apartments  built  during  the  au- 
taimn,«-a  drawing-room,  two  bed- 
rooms, a  nursery.  <'  There's  a  braw 
time  comin'." 

An  Oxonian. 
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This  Dissertation  is  the  substance 
of  two  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society 
of  Leeds,   by  tliat  eminent  person 
who  has  lately  made  such  a  distin- 
guished fi^re  in  Parliament   Some 
yearii  before  Mr  Sadler  appeared  in 
the  Hou»ey  we  lauded  his  great  abi- 
lities, as  they  were  displayed  in  seve^ 
ral  speeches  delivered  at  public  meet- 
ings in  Leeds,  and  we  predicted  in 
tliis  work  Uiat  he  would,  some  time  or 
other,  plaj  a  conspicuous  part  in  po- 
litical life.  W  ho  is  Mr  Sadler  ?  was  the 
cry  of  many  on  his  beiu^  returned  for 
Newark.  People  who  t2ce  an  interest 
In  public  aflSurs  ought  to  keep  their 
eyes  and  their  ears  open  to  what  is 
saying  and  doing  by  men  of  talents  in 
our  great  and  cousiderable  towns  and 
cities.  But  gentlemen  in  Parliament, 
it  would  seem,  pride  themselves  on 
their  ignorance  of  all  that  regards 
gentlemen  out  of  Parliament,   and 
read  no  speedies  but   their  own, 
which,  cerUunly,  praise  and  thanka 
be  to  the  reporters,  are  sometimes 
not  without  merit    Mr  Sadler  was 
no  obscure  person  in  the  north  of 
England  before  M.P.  was  added  to 
his  name ;  and,  independently  of  his 
high  repatation  as  a  speaker  on  the 
occasions  alluded  to,  he  was  exten- 
sively known  to  be  possessed,  not 
only  of  great  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  laws  of  commerce,  but  to  be  a 
proficient  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture.    The  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
cal Society  of  Leeds,  like  those  of 
other  large  towns  in  England,  con- 
taina  men  of  no  mean  talents  and  ac- 


quirements ;  and  of  it  Mr  Sadler  was 
certainly  by  far.  the  most  able,  elo- 
quent, and  learned  member.  Thou- 
sands knew  his  powers,  and  expect- 
ed their  splendid  and  triumphant  diH- 
play  in  Parliament  But  his  success 
there  as  an  orator  and  a  statesman 
exceeded  their  highest  hopes;  for 
though  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  it 
was  supposed  that,  without  a  long 
probation,  no  man  could  ever  take  his 
place  there  in  the  first  order.  But  Mr 
Sadler  did  so  at  once ;  anc^  in  spite 
of  the  sneers  of  tlie  seers  who  pre- 
dicted, after  his  brilliant  maiden 
speech,  that  he  would  be  single- 
speech  Sadler,  he  went  on  "  from 
good  to  better,  daily  self-surpassed/' 
and  discomfited  and  dumbfounded 
all  the  witlings.  It  was  then  said, 
— as  the  last  resource  of  the  dull  and 
shalIow,r«t]iat  he  was  declamatory 
-—and  rhetorical — ^and  even  poetical ; 
^-«ad  verily  he  is  so— on  fit  occa- 
sions; but  they  who  have  tried  to 
grapple  with  him,  in  the  House  or 
out  of  it,  have  found  tliat  in  argu- 
ment he  can  take  good  hold,  and 
knows  a  chip  or  two  in  wrestling-^ 
as,  for  example,  that  amiable  and  in- 
telligent member,  Mr  Wilmot  Hor- 
ton,  who,  on  the  Emigration  Ques- 
tion, suddenly  challenged  Mr  Sadler 
to  try  a  bout,  and  though  the  member 
for  Newark  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  without  preparation,  such  an- 
other fair  back-tall  as  he  gave  his 
challenger  never  resounded  through 
St  Stephen's.  It  is  all  well  for  those 
to  accuse  a  speaker  of  declamation, 
who  themselves  cannot  utter  six  con- 
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Beeutive  seiitencies  without  the  mo0t 
alarming  and  portentous  stuttering; 
prosers  shew  their  piety  in  lauding 
the  eods  for  that  they  have  not  been 
macfe  poetical,  and  are  naturally  as 
aiiraid  oi  a  figure  of  speech  as  of  a 
ghost ;  a  summer*up  or  the  tottle  of 
the  whole,  finding  no  rhetoric  in 
Cocker,  despises  it  even  in  a  Can- 
ning; and  none  are  so  incapable  of 
judging  of  the  argumentative  as  the 
disputatious : — But  the -men  of  true 
power  or  genius,  and  who  can  them- 
selves, as  occasion  requires,  deal  in 
declamation,  rhetoric,  poetry,  rea- 
soning, like  Plunkett  or  Brougham, 
have  admitted  that  Mr  Sadler  is — as 
the  world  goes — a  master  in  all  those 
arts,  and  that  on  great  subjects  which 
he  has  studied,  and  on  which  he  rises 
prepared,  an  Orator, 

But  our  business  is  not  now  with 
this  distinguished  man  as  a  member 
of  Parliament — ^he  comes  before  the 
public  as  the  audior  of  one  of  the 
most  ingenious,  able,  and  learned 
works,  on  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
and  important  part  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, tnat  has  been  given  to  the  world 
since  Political  Economv  deserved  the 
name  of  a  mixed  Science.  In  an 
early  number  we  shall  give  an  ample 
statement  of  his  refutation  of  the 
Malthusian  doctrine ;  and  also  an 
account  of  that  doctrine  which  he 
would  substitute  in  its  place.  The 
work  was  a  «>od  deal  abused  before 
it  was  publi^ed,  by  some  ingenious 

Eersons,  who,  since  its  publication, 
ave  been  mum ;  nor,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen,  have  any  of  the  Malthu- 
sians  yet  made  upon  it  any  formid- 
able attack.  An  answer  to  it,  consist* 
ing  of  a  couple  of  columns,  appeared 
in  that  most  excellent  weekly  paper, 
the  Spectator ;  but  though  evidently 
written  by  an  able  man  and  conver- 
sant with  the  science,  it  was  truly  a 
lame  and  most  mane  affak*.  The  writer 
was  much  puzzled  and  perplexed  with 
Mr  Sadlers  lonff  tables  of  figures — 
and  well  he  might— for  they  contain 
calculations  that  seem  to  fumisli  the 
most  appalling  refutations  of  many 
of  the  statements  on  whicli  Mr  Mal- 
thus  sought  to  base  his  doctrine.  If 
Mr  Sadler  is  to  be  answered  at  all, 
it  will  not  be  in  a  couple  of  columns, 
but  it  must  be  in  a  book.  The  Spec- 
tator is  strong  in  its  Political  Econo- 
my, as  indeed  it  is  in  almost  every 
thing  else ;  and  we  read^  if  not  with* 


out  entire  conviction,  certainly  wltl^ 
pleasure  and  profit,  that  very  inge- 
nious plan  of  Emigratioii  which  form- 
ed an  appendix  to  one  of  its  num- 
bers a  few  months  ago.  Let  the  wri- 
ter of  that  appendix  give  us  another 
in  refutation  of  Mr  Sadler,  and  we 
pledge  ourselves  that  it  shall  not  go 
without  an  adverse,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  friendly  notice,  as  long  per- 
haps as  itself.  The  SpectatcM-  is  a  fair 
and  honourable  opponent^  though  he 
would  lose  no  character  by  ceasing  to 
sneer  at  such  a  man  as  Mr  Sadler ; 
but  other  papers  there  are,  some  with- 
out power,  some  without  principle, 
and  some  without  either  who  keep 
dogginff  Mr  Sadler's  heels  after  the 
uncertun  fashion  of  curs,  who  some- 
times on  the  street  pudi  their  sno- 
king  noses  against  the  calves  of  the 
lieges'  legs,  whether  in  blind  search  of 
a  master,  or  in  blinder  hydrophobia, 
who  can  say? — ^though  none  can  deny 
that  they  deserve  their  kicking.  How 
sardonically  laughs  the  public — ^pen- 
sive no  more — ^at  the  mongrels  who 
imagine  themselves  Cynics,  simply 
because  they  can  bark !  They  have 
entered  Into  a  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  sneer  down  a  certain 
public  character — say  Bfr  Sadler— 
and,  on  the  third  Saturday,  they  are 
stifled  in  their  own  slaver.  Derision 
must  be  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  an 
article  even  in  the  Times  to  **  sneer 
down"— -that  we  believe  is  the  usual 
slang  word  of  all  slimderoua  scrib- 
blers— ^any  man  of  the  most  ordinary 
intellectual  stature ;  for  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  the  successful  stand  made 
even  by  a  weak  honest  man  against 
the  strongest  knave.    But  when  the 
Sneered-at  is  great  In  intellectual 
and  moral  power,  and  the  Sneerer 
wholly  wortnless,  the  growl  of  ihe 
peevish  starveling  becomes  a  croak, 
and  the  croak  a  hiss,  and  the  hiss  a 
gasp  that  speaks  of  suicide  by  stran- 
gulation.   So  it  often  is — and  in  no 
other  case  more  conspicuously  than 
in  Mr  Sadler's— with  some  of  the 

Slides,  forsooth,  of  Public  Opinion ! 
ut  the  admirable  old  Public,  God 
bless  her! — nay,say  notold — the  admi- 
rable young,  bold,  bright,  and  buxom 
Public— just  like  Miss  in  her  tc^ens 
running  off  to  Gretna-Green  with 
her  own  chosen  suitor,  out  of  a  score 
of  sailors,  and  soldiers,  and  civilians 
—selects  such  a  maii,  for  example, 
aathe  member  of  Newark,  places  Aer 
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colovra  in  his  c^p>  and  on  his  retnrn 
from  routine  an  bis  foes,  flinffs  lier 
arms  rovnd  nis  neck,  and  absolutelj 
•mothers  lum  with  icisses.  The  re- 
jected sbmderers  sneak  ipto  comers 
mA  Ute  their  tbinnbe—the  nails 
whereof  lunre  already  been  nibbled 
to  the  quick  in  a  habit  aneonsciously 
aoonired  by  thirst  and  hunger. 

Of  Mr  Sadler's  great  work  hereaf- 
ter—at present  we  sltall  confine  our 
attentioa  to  this  most  beautiful  Dis- 
sertation, written  in  disproof  of  that 
superfecondity,  by  Maithus  equally 
asserted  of  all  the  inferior  orders  c» 
ammated  existences  as  of  the  human 
VMe.  Its  axgmnent  is,  indeed,  as  Mr 
Sadler  says,  a  corollary  of  the  great 
argoment  iu|;ed  against  the  Miuthu- 
sini  theory,  if  not  an  essential  part 
of  ik  For  that  theory  coin]^ehends 
aU  the  liring  orders  m  creation,  from 
man  dofwn.to  his  brother  worm.  We 
are  necessarily  so  familiar  every 
hoar  of  the  day  with  the  proportion 
observaUe  between  the  numbers  and 
of  living  beings,  and  the 
of  subsistence  prepared  for 
diem,  tiiat  oar  minds  are  apt  either 
to  lose  those  feelings  of  aamiration 
widi  which  it  must  otherwise  be  re- 
carded,  or  to  be  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  a  vague  astonishment.  To 
bring  and  keep  before  our  minds  the 
contemplation  of  the  minute  and 
complicated  means  by  which  that 
snpply  is  accomplished  by  Provi- 
dence, is  the  aim  of  this  admirable 
Dissertation ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  a  noble  addition  to 
those  rich  stores  of  learning  and 
wisdom  which  in  our  country  have 
been  so  poured  and  heaped  up  into 
9atitrai  Theology,  that  scepticism 
Mka  and  dies  beneath  the  weight 
sftfae  accumulated  proofs  and  evi- 
deneea  of  die  perfect  goodness  of 
God. 

The  more  knowledge  has  accumu- 
lated, the  more  sacredly  plain,  savs 
Mr  Sadler,  has  this  brancn  of  the  di- 
riae  economy  become,  and  all  doubts 
faai^bed  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  which  nature 
farnifiheB  for  all  her  offsprinfl^.  But  the 
dsena  broached  hj  Mr  Maithus,  and 
which  Mr  Sadler  Goes  not  hesitate  to 
ca&an  **  indelible  disgrace  to  the  age," 
dom  indeed  darken  dismally  the  de- 
crees €!i  Providence.  According  to 
him,there  isaconstant  tendency  in  all 
life  to  increase  beyond  die 


nourishment  pr^mred  for  It ;  accord!^ 
ing  to  him,  nature  has  scattered  the 
s^ds  of  life  abroad  with  the  most 
profuse  and  liberal  hand,  but  has 
been  comparatively  sparing  in  the 
room  and  nourishment  necessary  to 
rear  them !  And  the  deficiency  thus 
rniresented  by  him  as  established  by 
all  the  analogies  of  nature,  is  pro- 
nounced by  nim  to  have  been  the 
source  of  the  severest  and  most  d»- 
trading  evils  which  the  human  race 
has  suffered.  Has  the  Author  of  na- 
ture indeed  made  this  grievous  mis- 
calculation, Mr  Sadler  asks,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  food  and  numbers  of  his 
off8pring--or,in  other  words,  a  calcu- 
lation that  takes  universal  insufficien- 
cy a^  its  basis  ?  No ;  and  forthwith  he 
sets  himself  to  rebut  that  strange  hy- 
pothesis, by  means  of  the  very  analo- 
gies bv  which  it  professes  to  be  sup- 
ported, and  by  an  appeal  not  only  to 
ammated,  but  to  inanimate  creation. 
Each  of  these,  he  undertakes  to 
shew,  has  the  strictest  mutual  rela- 
tions— ^in  all  their  complicated  adap- 
tations, involving  calculations  the 
most  minute  as  well  as  etopendous, 
-^nothing  superfluous,  nothing  defi- 
cient,— ^but  open  to  our  eyes  when 
freed  from  their  film  by  the  light  of 
phUosophy  and  religion,  without  one 
sin^e  flaw. 

The  Dissertation  is  composed 
throughout  in  an  animated  and  elo- 
quent style,  and  breathes  a  fine  and 
chastened  enthusiasm.  Perhaps  there 
mav  be  some  occasional  repetitions 
and  redundancies,  chiefly,  we  sus- 
pect, arising  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  two  discourses  blended 
into  one; — and  to  the  same  cause 
probably  may  be  attributed,  here  and 
there,  some  little  confusion  in  the 
arrangement  But  the  main  current 
of  the  argument,  though  sometimes 
rather  broken,  is  always  strong  and 
clear;  its  course,  though  circuitous, 
is  always  seen  tending  towards  one 
direction ;  and  it  has  no  resemblance 
to  a  canal,  but  always  to  a  river  ha- 
ving its  source  among  the  sacred 
mountains.  Heaven  preserve  us! 
how  arid  are  the  writings  of  the 
economists !  Reading  their  works  is 
like  toiling  across  a  flat  desert  ankle- 
deep  in  sand, — no  well, — no  oasis,— 
all  dry  dust,  and  not  a  single  tree. 
No  wonder  so  many  travellers  sink 
and  are  seen  no  more ;  and  that  they 
are  now  shy  of  joining  even  the  ca- 
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ravan  under  M'Culloch. '  But  Mr 
Sadler  conducts  us  to  tlie  temple 
of  Truth  through  meads  of  asphouel, 
and  through  forests  of  fruit-bearing 
trees.  Even  they  who  stop  on  the 
journey,  and  turn  back,^ — if  sucli 
there  be, — can  do  so  only  from  in- 
dolence and  inactivity ;  for  they  can 
suffer  nothing  cither  from  hunger  or 
thirst,  or  dust  in  their  eyes ;  and 
though  they  may  have  lialted  too 
soon,  cannot  deny  that  they  enjoyed 
their  pilgrimage.  But  the  student 
and  the  lover  of  nature  will  delight 
to  travel  on  with  such  a  guide  as 
Mr  Sadler  to  the  end  of  the  journey, 
and  only  not  lament  that  it  is  over, 
because  made  happy  by  the  beauti- 
ful and  glorious  prospect  that  spreads 
around  the  pitching  of  their  teut 

We  cannot  doubt,  that  if  this  Dis- 
sertation were  enriched  with  a  greater 
number  of  illusti'ations  of  its  argu- 
ment, it  would  be  most  successful 
as  a  separate  publication  in  a  small 
pocket  volume.  Mr  Sadler  is  well 
read  in  natural  history, -—especially 
in  zoology;  and  there  is  not  any 
part  of  his  argument  that  would  not 
only  admit,  but  that  does  not  per- 
haps require,  many  more  illustra- 
tions from  that  branch  of  knowledge. 
Meanwhile,  we  shall  do  all  that  in  us 
lies  to  publish  widely  its  merits ;  and 
we  cannot  do  so  by  any  other  means 
so  effectually  as  by  an  analysis  and 
abridgement  of  it,  accompanied  by 
copious  extracts.  We  are  as  fond  as 
most  people  of  hearing  ouraelves 
speak,  but  we  trust  tliat  we  can  also 
listen ;  and  we  know  that  our  readers 
will  prefer  Mr  Sadler's  words  to  ours 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  so  pro- 
foundly and  extensively  studied,  and 


trie  science  to  shew,  tlieti  the  aams 
science  leads  us  to  .the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  every  atom  of  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  every  moment  of  time, 
is  necessarily  included  in  the  diviae 
computation.  How  beautiful  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  and  how  profound 
its  significance ! — ''  The  grain  of  sapd, 
therefore,  falling  from  the  widow's 
hour-glass,  and  the  instant  of  time  it 
expresses  in  its  descent,  do  not  mere- 
ly furnish  an  illustration,  but  thev 
form  essential  parts,  of  that  magni- 
tude, motion,  and  duration,  which 
constitute  the  harmony  and  perper 
tuate  the  existence  of  the  universe.'! 
He  then  selects  some  impressive 
proofs  of  Uie  same  universal  adap: 
tatious  of  animal  life  in  all  its  forms 
to  the  elements  which  it  peoples,  and 
again  to  the  changes  those  elen^eats 
undergo  in  consequence  of  varying 
climates  and  seasons,  from  geology 
and  physical  geography,  speaking, 
indeed,  like  a  philosopher.  Ail  those 
adaptations,  what  would  they  avail, 
but  for  another  series  of  wonders 
— those  supplies  of  food,  without 
which  life  could  not  continue  in  a 
single  instance,  and  which,  to  sup- 
port animated  nature  throughout  our 
earth,  must  vary  with  the  elements, 
the  situations,  the  climates,  aud  the 
seasons,  and  consequently  be  adapt- 
ed to  them  all!   To  provide  these 
supplies  involves  a  comprehcoBion 
of  design  which  none  can   under- 
stand, save  He  who  accomplislies  it. 
But  there  it  is  for  ever  at  work,  and 
who  shall  dare  to  say,  except  a  Mai- 
thusian,  that  as  vast  a  demand  is  not 
made  upon  Infinite  intelligence  and 
benevolence  in  the  conservation  as  in 
the  creation  of  the  world  ?  And  who 


of  which  our  account  of  his  Disser-  but  a  Malthusian  would  dare  to  aaf 
tation  will  shew  that  he  is  a  peifect  that  beneath  that  demand  that  in- 
master,  telligence  and  benevolence  faint  and 
Mr  Sadler  begins  with  the  immen-  are  frustrated  ?  But  let  us  now  hear 
sitios  of  creation ;  and  asks  what  is  Mr  Sadler — not  in  an  abridgement, 
there  to  sanction  the  dariii]^  idea  of  but  in  his  own  flowing  and  glowing 
any  thing  there  being  leu  dispro-  words, 
portionate,  or  in  tlie  slightest  degree 


imaginable  erroneous  ?  In  one  ma 
jestic  paragraph  he  gives  a  sweeping 
view  of  the  mechanism  of  the  skies, 
as  revealed  by  ''  the  hierophant  of 
this  mysterious  temple  of  nature,  our 
immortal  Newton ;"  and  after  saying 
well,  that  if  the  magnitudes,  motions, 
and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  all  reciprocally  regulated,  which 
it  is  the  legitimate  omce  of  geome- 


"  Let  us  here,  then,  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment,  nnd,  without  again  dtvelling  on  the 
connexion  between  the  minutest  existence 
in  creation  with  its  immense  masses,  m* 
the  wonderful  adaptations  of  every  cli- 
mate, clement,  season,  and  situation,  to 
the  condition  and  necessities  of  animal 
creation,  or  the  intimate  relation  w^hicli 
its  several  parts  bear  to  eadi  oth«r  and  to 
the  whole,  let  us  enlarge  our  minda^  aa  &r 
as  wc  can  do  so,  to  the  consideratioa  af 
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flfvarlaflting  disproof  of  the  dariof  notkil 
of  the  superfeeandity  of  animal  ezistenoesi 
DriTen,  therefore,  to  no  abeurd  or  impious 
notions  respecting  the  operations  of  the 
Deity,  while  cootemplating  these  his  asto- 
nishing  works,  wliich  demand  the  exer- 
cise of  his  bonndless  perfections,  we  ex- 
claim, in  the  language  of  a  poet  of  anti- 
quity, '  O  God  !  how  Wonderful  are  thy 
works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them 
aU  !  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  !*  ** 

But  are  there  some,  or  many,  who, 
firmly  belieTin^  in  the  Deity,  and  con- 
fessing that  His  power  is  boundless, 
and  His  wisdom  infinite,  are  yet  as- 
tounded by  the  immensity  of  the 
numbers  of  animated  nature,  and 
their  prolific  powers^  and  ask,  ''  For 
multitudes  like  those  can  God  spread 
a  table  in  the  wilderness  ?'*  As  re- 
spects his  supreme  creation,  man, 
whose  prolificness  Mr  Mai  thus  pro- 
nounces so  vastly  to  exceed  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  his  Maker  has 
prepared  for  him,  do  they  still  more 
emphatically  exclaim,  *'  But  can  he 

five  bread  also  ?  or  provide  flesh  for 
is  people  ?"  If  we  rcfason  from  ana- 
logy, and  if  the  laws  of  matter  have 
such  a  perfect  adaptation  to  their  end 
— ^to  wit,  that  of  continuing  unchan- 
ged its  present  conformations — which 
science  has  shewn — ^then  ought  we 
to  conclude  that  the  laws  relative  to 
life,  which  are  evidently  established 
to  preserve  and  perpetuate  it  in'  all 
its  modes,  are  calculated  to  effect 
this  object  with  great  precision .  B ut 
farther,  if  it  can  be  snevvn  that  it  is 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Deity  to 
balance  the  numbers  and  food  of  his 
offspring,  and  that  he  has  plainly  ma- 
nifestea  that  intention,  then  without 
impiety  must  we  believe  that  the 
fo(Hi  and  numbers  are  balanced.  The 
proof  of  the  intention  is  a  moral  de- 
monstration of  the  highest  order  that 
the  intention  has  been  fulfilled.  Mr 
Sadler  thus  philosophically  expresses 
his  argument: — 

"  FirsL  Nature  has  calculated  with  the 
utmost  precision,  and  unalterably  settled, 
the  different  degrees,  as  well  as  periods, 
of  prolificness  in  all  things  living ;  obvi- 
ously varying  both,  with  reference  to  the 
means  of  sustentation.  The  presumption, 
I  might  say  certainty,  therefore  is,  that 
the  laws  of  reproduction  do  not  tend  to 
excessive  increase,  but  are  precisely  regu- 
lated by  those  means. 

"  Second.  During  the  process  of  repro- 
duction, and  through  the  early  stages  of 
ezistencoi  Nature  guards  with  peculiar 

H 


the  inmlmiHIife,  and  all  bat  infiBite»  num- 
bsr,  ibr  every  individual  of  which  this 
to  be  made.     Flaoed  at  the 

of  those,  aum,  oooeeming  whose 
so  many  fears  are  now 
aioat,  is»  eonnpuvd  with  most  of  them,  a 
iolilaryy  with  any  of  them,  a  sterile  be- 
ing ;  and  yet  a  thousand  miUioos  of  his 
tiperifi  trarcm  the  earth.  Leaving  out 
of  our  view  thoae  larger  animals,  whose 
nnmbcr  he  generally  determines,  and  look- 
ifllgdown  through  the  inferior  tribes  of 
creation,  in  whatever  element,  how  do 
they  multiply !  The  chain  of  evistence, 
which  at  once  connects  and  sustains  all 
inimated  beings,  is  seen  descending  firom 
nnk  to  rank,  and  still  diminishing,  till  at 
length  it  eludes  the  sight ;  when  the  eye, 
asaaated  by  that  science  which  taught  it  to 
penetrate  far  into  boundless  space,  again 

deep  into  an  opposite  infinity,  and 
its  catenations,  lengthening  far  be- 
knr  the  saippooed  limits  of  possibility,  tiU 
at  iMt  viskin  utterly  fails,  and  thought 
looks  down  as  from  a  fearful  brink,  and 
bchrids  the  leaseolng  threads  of  life  stiU 
sfakking  into  a  dark  and  immeasurable 
depth,  only  fithomed  by  the  eye  of  Om- 
niaeSenee.  The  links  of  this  chain,  sus- 
tained by  the  liand  of  its  eternal  Artificer, 
who  can  ennmcrate  ?  As  they  diminish  in 
magnitude  they  multiply  In  number,  still 
angmenting  the  miracle,  till  they  become 
at  onee  innumerable  and  invisible.  Cont- 
pared  with  these,  what  are  the  numbers 
of  the  leaves  of  the  forests,  or  the  sands  of 
tte  ocean  ?  In  ten  thousand  forms  they 
Hn  the  air"  we  breathe ;  they  cover  the 
ttrth  on  which  we  tread ;  they  saturate 
tlie  waters  elf  the  stream ;  they  tinge  the 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  they  flash  like  light- 
ning upon  its  shores.  A  single  leaf,  as 
St  Ficm  has  said,  and  without  an  hjrper- 
belfjJs  itself  a  continent,  and  a  drop  an 
ocean  to  myriads  of  animated  beings,  infi- 
■iisly  diversified,  and  many  of  them,  if 
ky  hdiove  our  best  naturalists,  In- 

with  a  beauty  which  Nature  rarely 
upon  her  larger  oflfiqpring ;  at  all 
with  an  organization  as  perfectly 
adaptwi  to  their  condition  as  that  of  the 
the  leviathan.  '  Rerum  na- 
noaquam  uagb  quam  in  minimis 


**  Tain  then  are  all  human  comparisons 

vmitt  the  power  of  numbers  to  describe 

e  flood  oi  idtality  which  inundates  our 

dverae ;  as  vain  were  it  to  attempt  to 

plain  by  what  process  it  Is  sustained : 

It,  tfao«igh  we  were  not  able,  even  in  a 

igle  insfance,  to  trace  the  means  of  pre- 

rving  life,  so  as  to  extend  it  by  analogy 

tiM  wholes  still  the  fact  that  it  is  sus- 

aed  in  being  and  well  being ;  thatltis 

rodnesd  and  continued ;  is  a  fail  and 

VOU  XXyiU.  NO.  OLXVUI. 
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est  and  most  tremeadoufl  charaeter* 
The  universe  would  be  dispeopled  in 
adayl 

Farther,  id  most  of  the  terrestriai 
animals,  the  period  and  term  of  gea» 
tation  is  fixe^  uid  the  degree  of  pro- 
lificness  constantly  determined  bf 
physical  causes,  over  which  they 
nave  not  the  least  control.  But 
observe  what  happens  with  birds. 
Undisturbed  in  toe  business  of  re- 
production, they  conform,  through 
all  their  tribes,  to  the  laws  of  nature. 
But  the  ovarious  state  of  their  future 
offspring  exposing  the  measiu-e  of 
their  reproduction  to  accident  and 
depredation,  God  has  given  them  a 
mysterious  power  of  supplying  such 
losses  before  incubation.  Nay,  de* 
stroy  their  nests  with  their  broods* 
and  by  the  same  physical  focultj 
they  can  repair  their  losSy  and  eTea 
repeat,  at  later  periods  of  the  season^ 
the  same  process. 

They  are  gifted,  njn  Mr  Sadler, 
finally,  with  a  sort  of ''  natural  arith* 
metic,"  which  Informs  them  of  their 
right  number,  and  are  compelled  by 
a  powerful  impulse,  perfectly  di»> 
tinct  from  the  originating  one,  to  ad- 
here to  it,  in  spite  of  all  interruptions. 
Can  any  one  bring  himself  to  believe, 
for  a  single  moment,  that  that  num- 
ber is  not  the  right  number — ^that  ia, 
right  in  reference  to  the  means  and 
measure  of  subsistence,  without 
which  it  would  be  wronff  indeed? 
*'  Behold  then  the  fowls  of  the  air— p 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  their  rea|j^ 
nor  gather  into  bams" — yet  the  uni- 
versal Parent  *'  feedeth  them."  Sp*- 
ringly — asks  Mr  Sadler — ^partially—' 
uncertainly  ?  No ;  but  by  anticip»' 
ted  provision,  infallibly  certain,  and 
abundantly  sufficient — so  that  ihey 
^  sing  among  the  branches." 

Second,  But  how  does  nature  deal 
with  the  germs  of  existence?   Are 
they  redundant  ?  And  doth  she  svdfet 
them  to  perish?  No.    Loolc  at  the 
extraordinary  tenderness  and  con- 
stant protection  she  displays  in  re- 
gard of  the  parent  existence  during 
the  period  of  gestation.    She  then 
invests  life  itself  with  additional  se- 
curity— then  the  little  wren  ia  bold 
as  the  eagle,  the  doe  fearless  as  tibe 
lioness.     We  love  Mr  Sadler  aa  a 
true  ornithologist    To  hia  ear  tha 
lark  sings  of  the  goodness  of  God  al 
the  gates  of  heaven—to  hia  eye  thft 

tark  iUu0trAt€«  the  Huae  ottribulo  i« 


art,  and  defends  with  the  ntiaott  caM^ 
'  the  germs  of  exisieiice,*  as  they  are  d^ 
nominated  in  the  theory  I  am  opposing. 
The  presumption,  therefore,  is  increased 
that  those  '  germs'  are^  in  no  just  sense  «f 
the  term,  superfluous. 

«  Third,  It  Is  the  plain  purpose  of  Na« 
iuK»  indicated  by  an  infinite  variety  eif 
means,  which  are  in  perpetual  (Hperatioo, 
to  sustain  her  animated  offspring  when 
matured.  The  presumption  is,  that  she 
is  not  defeated  in  that  her  intention,  and 
consequently,  that  the  numbers  preserved 
are  not  superfluous. 

"  Fourth,  Not  only  are  those  neceesa- 
ries  of  subsistence,  and  the  means  and  in- 
struments by  which  they  are  obtained,  be- 
stowed on  all  living  beings,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  facilities  of  escape  or  defence 
are  conferred  upon  each,  which  preserve 
that  existence  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
those  plain  Intentions  of  Nature,  which 
will  be  hereafter  adverted  to.  The  pur- 
pose of  Nature  is,  therefore,  preservation ; 
nnmbera  then,  in  her  estimation,  are  not 
superfluous. 

"  Fifth,  The  very  means  of  subsist- 
ence, especially  those  consbting  of  prey, 
when  duly  considered,  are  in  themselves 
the  proof  that  numbers  and  food  are,  and 
must  necessarily  remain,  perpetually  ba- 
lanced and  adjusted  to  toch  other ;  num- 
bers, therefore,  compared  with  food,  can- 
not be  superfluous. 

<'  Lasdj/.  The  whole  of  animate  crea- 
tion, through  all  its  tribes,  especially  when 
far  removed  from  human  interference, 
abundantly  demonstrates  that  life  and 
food  are  in  due  proportions ;  or,  in  other 
-words,  that  existence  is  connected  with 
enjoyment :  that  universal  misery  is  not 
thrown  into  the  scale  of  being  by  that 
hand  that  created  both  numbers  and  food, 
and  sustains  the  balance  in  an  everlasting 
equipoise.  Numbers  and  food  are,  there- 
fore, balanced." 

To  prove  these  positions  is  the 
object  of  this  Dissertation ;  and  we 
shall  accompany  the  author  through 
his  proofs. 

I^rst,  That  law  of  nature  which 
Taries  the  prolificness  of  different 
species  of  animals  so  extremely,  and 
still,  at  the  same  time,  preserves  that 
prolificness  in  the  same  species  in  so 
near  and  surprising  an  uniformity, 
is  of  itself  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
first  position.  Relax  or  reverse  that 
law,  and  suppose  for  a  moment  the 
larger  animals  to  be  endowed  with 
the  fectmdity  of  the  smaller  ones, 
and  what  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
Then  indeed  would  the  principle 

pf  population  be  a  truth  of  the  plam- 
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Ae  dewy  braird  ^  wak<miiig  by  the 
dnsies'  side.*' 

'*  The  procen  of  incnhation  takes  place 
fa  the  case  of  birds,  who  would  otherwise, 
under  saeh  dreomstanoes,  be  incapable  of 
light,  and,  consequently,  be  both  them- 


marked  and  striking  variety,  in  thsse 
transient  reoeptades  of  infant  life, — ^the 
extreme  rapidity  of  their  construction, 
with  the  one  single  instrument  employed 
(the  beak),  increasing  the  wonder, — ^but  I 

_ refrain,  as  not  strictly  bearing  on  my  sub- 

sdWs  and  their  oft^nf  eiqposed  to  cer-  if*-  J  »^»"  therefore  proceed  to  remark, 
tafai  destroctioii ;  while,  as  it  respeeU  *"•*  *•»•  ■*'^  minuter  and  inilnitely  more 
these  powerful  and  midestic  animals  »«»>««>««  oyiparous  beings  are  not  leas 
whid,  at  SQch  timea,  an  fully  capable  of  j^tnictedhowtodeposit  the  seeds  of  their 
dfffndiag  theaadvea  and  their  oflqiring,     Aiture  progeny ;  whether  they  inject  their 


liicare  seeaia  ta  confide  to  them  that 
doty,  which  lb w  that  ndua  esistenee  wifi 
niUf  InteRtipt.     But  it  is  to  her  care 
ef  the  BMre  weak  and  defencelen  tribes 
thai  I  would  cqiedaUy  adtert.     The  se- 
curity which  soofa  seek  from  thoee  enemies, 
sod  tliese  only  to  which  they  or  their  off- 
ering are  exposed,  is  singularly  yaried  in 
its  meani^  yet  all  point  at  the  same  end* 
Situations  inaccessible  to  attack  are  select- 
ed, or  artificial  guards  are  interposed ;  or 
places  of   concealment  are  chosen,   or^, 
where  there  are  none,  dexterously  formedt 
To  advert  again  to  the  feathered  tribes!, 
as  that  dasB  of  bdings  which,  among  those 
little  liable  to  our  interference,  is  the  most 
obvious  to  our  notice.     When  the  work 
of  r^iroduction  obliges  them  to  become 
stationary  for  a  considerable  period,  what 
Ininite  syddreas  do  they  exhibit  in  accom- 
plishing thdr  purposes,  particularly  that 
of  security  !      Some  of  these  dioose  the 
Isftiest  trees  of  the  solitary  wood ;  and, 
Int  the  tops  of  these,  where  there  is  com- 
monly tho  greatest  luzurianoe  of  foliage, 
should  not  aaliciently  secure  thdr  nests 
by  canwalment,  they  generally  build  on 
the  most  tapering  branches,  the  thinness 
of  which  affords  additional  wfety.  Othen^ 
which  seem  to  aifect  human  sodety,  build 
on  tho  pinnaelesb  or  beneath  the  battlo- 
PMBtsof  our  loftiest  edifices,  always,  how- 
erer,  out  of  the  reach  of  general  molesta* 
Some  choose  the  shelves  of  Inao- 


eggs  deep  into  some  solid  substanoe,  by 
means  of  instruments  adapted  for  that 
special  purpose,  which  excite  the  admi- 
ration of  the  minutest  observers  of  na- 
ture, or  fix  them,  by  some  glutinous  fluid 
with  which  they  are  provided,  where  they 
will  be  least  exposed  to  observation  or  in- 
jury, or  securdy  deposit  them,  in  a  varie- 
ty of  other  ways  famHiar  to  the  natural- 
ist, till  the  moment  they  are  vivified  by 
influences,  and  sustained  by  means,  to- 
tally distinct  from  the  parental  princi- 
ple." 

But  look  next  at  those  numerous 
tribes  of  beings  In  which  the  efficient 
preservative  of  early  existence,  pa- 
rental affection,  is  totally  wanting. 
Has  Nature  deserted  those  **  orphans 
of  creation  ?"  No— for  them  the  at-> 
mosphere  itself  performs  the  work 
of  a  mother's  love.  It  broods  over 
them — 

«  Dovdike,  hangs  brooding  o'er  tha  vast 

abyss, 
And  makes  it  pregnant." 

The  unprotected  beiogs  all  venture 
Into  life  at  the  exact  season,  amidst  a 
profusion  of  sustentation  adapted  to 
their  use,  and  provided  for  them  by 
another  world  of  existence,  the  ve- 
getable kingdom,  subject  to  laws  as 
eomplex  as  those  that  govern  the  ani- 


reiterate  in  turn  the  miracle  oi  its 
own  birth." 

'*  But  all  th  Is  ample  provision,  all  this  jea- 
tisn,  nevcrthdesi  accomplish  thdr  ends     lous  circumspection,  all  these  concealments 


which  they  know  well  how  to  sdect  fov 
that  purpose^  others^  more  obvious  to 
notice  and  constant  interrup- 


and  defences  which  Nature  has  thrown 
around  initial  existence,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  do  not  stiU  satisfy  her.  She  is  bent 
on  her  work  of  preservation.  After  all 
her  solicitudes,  the  period  of  infancy, 
with  regard  to  the  animal  tribes,  is  still 
the  period  of  peculiar  danger.  Finally, 
therefore,  she  shortens  that  period  by  a 
rapidity  of  growth  to  which  there  is  no- 
thing corresponding  in  human  beings ; 
t  inacoesdbility.  I  am  tempt-  bringing  them,  as  it  were,  to  a  sudden  and 
fi  ta  Mtioa  tbs  fjiTn^fr^r  fitness,  In  shape  almost  miraculous  matur  i  ty,  and  thus  less- 
md  dzr^  tlM  aq[Qidt«  beauty,  and  the    «uIdj  the  danger  of  that  state  by  diml- 


wi&  ssaredy  leas  oertainty  and  security, 
though  by  Ycryoppodte  means:  they  have 
to  ^  their  nests  in  situations  perfectly  ao* 
flsanUc  and  near  to  view ;  but,  by  a  ooun- 
tcrnuling  pirovisian  of  nature^  they  so  asd- 
■illBte  them  In  cdour  and  appearance  to 
tho  hoogha  in  which  they  build,  or  the 
hank  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
to  render  the  security  from  such  artful 
lent  aa  eomplete,  probably,  as  that 
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nishfng  Its  duration.  I  baj,  almost  mi- 
raculous, upon  any  common  principles ; 
which  any  of  us  may  speedily  verify,  if 
we  weigh,  from  time  to  time,  the  growth 
of  an  unfledged  bird,  for  instance,  which 
has  just  burst  from  Its  shell,  with  the  en- 
tire weight  of  what  it  receives.  ** 

Third,  And  how  acts  Nature  to- 
wards her  offiipring,  after  having  con- 
ducted them  to  maturity?  Do  we 
not  see,  throughout  air,  earth,  and 
water,  the  plain  intention  of  the 
Deity  to  sustain  all  his  creatures  ? 
Mr  Sadler  exclaims,  in  an  elevated 
strain  that  reminds  us  of  Milton, 
"  Let  us  take  a  momentary  view  of 
the  Eternal  Pan  in  providing  for  the 
people  of  his  boundless  pasture.*' 
All  the  elements — ^he  goes  on  to  say 
—the  vai'lous  seasons,  the  different 
climates,  the  whole  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms,  all  alike,  by  known 
and  perpetually  operating  laws,  fur- 
nish their  quota  to  tlie  great  store- 
house of  existence,  in  which  the 
miracle  is  equal,  tliat  the  supply  nei- 
ther fails  nor  exceeds,  and  all  is  ^o 
adjusted  that,  in  this  infinite  variety, 
there  is  no  confusion !  In  this  eter- 
nal plenty  there  is  no  superfluity! 
How  interesting  to  observe  how 
carefully  she  provides  for  the  weak- 
est of  her  tribes, — on  them,  like  an 
Indulgent  mother,  bestowing  her 
tcnderest  cares !  By  diversifying  the 
instinctive  appetites  of  the  different 
species  of  tne  larger  animals,  she 
prevents  the  monopoly  of  the  means 
of  existence  by  the  ferocious  and  the 
strong;  in  the  **  refectory  of  Na- 
ture"— so  unlike  that  **  table"  at 
which  Mai  thus  affirms  there  are  no 
seats  for  millions  on  millions,  who 
come  there  in  hunger  and  in  thirst, 
and  certainly  not  uninvited — the  se- 
parate species  have  all  '*  tlieir  separ 
rate  seats  and  their  distinct  messes," 
which,  though  perfectly  agreeable  to 
themselves,  the  rest  refuse  to  occupy 
or  touch,  and  thereby  the  harmony 
and  plenty  which,  among  such  va- 
rious and  unnumbered  guests,  would 
otherwise  be  constantly  destroyed,  is 
as  perpetually  preserved.  Then,  as 
the^  food  of  several  of  these  tribes 
varies  with  the  change  of  season,  and 
sometimes  of  climate  and  situation, 
so,^  too,  are  their  appetites  and  tastes 
adjusted  to  these  vicissitudes.  Again, 
the  food  of  whole  classes  of  animals 
almost  totally  disappears  during  the 
more  rigorous  seasons  of  the  year. 


Is  there  then  a  superfluity  of  num- 
bers ?  Does  nature  abandon  her  off- 
spring then  ^   Go  to  the  ant — and 
learn  to  see  God.    What  naturalist 
knows  the  process  bv  which  that 
creature   preserves,   tor  its  winter 
sustenance,  grain  in  the  bosom  of 
the  eartib,  wifliout  sprouting  or  being 
spoiled?    Many   other  similav   in- 
stincts belong  to  other  animals — and 
do  they  belong  to  a  system  created 
by  a  Bemg   who   has  not  provi- 
ded adequate  nourishment  for  the 
mouths  he  has  made  ?  Other  crea- 
tures are  laid  asleep  in  **  long  ine-^ 
dia"  during  the  wintei^s  severity,  and 
awaken    amid    the   provender    of 
spring.    Just  on  the  same  principle, 
says  Mr  Sadler,  whose  expresnons 
are   always   beautifully    accordant 
with  the  spirit  of  his  subject — shew- 
ing the  man  of  genius  in  every  page' 
— as  Nature  disposes  of  us  ana  al- 
most all  animated  nature,  when  she 
diumally  withdraws  from  us  that 
light  so  necessary  to  our  active  ex- 
istence; and  as  respects  infinitely 
greater  numbers,  she  limits  the  pe- 
riod of  life  to  the  propitious  season, 
sometimes,  indeed,  to  the  shining 
houi*s  of  a  single  day.  But  of  all  the 
demonstrations  of  the  intention  of 
Nature  to  provide,  under  varying 
emergencies,  for  all  her  creatures, 
what  so  striking  as — Migration ! 

"  I  shall  confine  myself  to  another 
order  of  beings,  the  same  so  often  refer- 
red to — the  birds — as  most  obvioas  to 
our  notice.  What  does  this  inexplicable 
faculty  imply,  as  it  regards  these  ?  First, 
it  implies,  litei'ally  speaking,  a  spirit  of 
prophecy.  At  the  very  period  when  thdr 
food  abounds  (for  it  is  essential  to  the 
purpose  that  the  flight  shonld  be  under- 
taken while  they  are  in  fuU  vigour)  they 
foresee  the  coming  of  the  unpn^tioos 
season.  Nor  is  this  indicated  by  the 
change  of  the  atmosphere  solely :  it  baa 
happened  that,  where  the  season  has  not 
corresponded  with  its  usual  period,  still 
the  latter  has  been  punctually  adhered  to, 
when  thousands- of  them  have  perished, 
as  the  savans  of  France  have  more  than 
once  recorded  of  the  most  exact  of  the 
migratory  tribes,  the  swallow.  Secondly, 
they  haye  a  m3rsterious,  but  a  certain, 
knowledge  of  physical  geography,  and 
know  most  accurately  where  the  r^ons  lie 
to  which  they  proceed,  which  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  never  previously  h^^ 
held,  but  where,  neverthdesa,  they  are 
assured  of  the  provision  that  awaits  then. 
The^  assemble;  therefore,  and,  deparfinfr 


at  the  appoioted  moment,  they  pass  ovdr 
ID  extent  of  land,  or  an  expanse  of  w»- 
ten,  where,  if  they  had  fuidee,  there  can 
k  no  objects  of  direction  ;  a  distance  in 
which  sight  can  avail  them  nothing,  howw 
eier  aeote ;  where  night  oTertakes  them 
in  tiMir  career, — yet  still  they  persevere 
ia  tlie  right  direction ;  and,  by  a  moscu- 
hor  esertioii,  scarcely  less  wonderAil  than 
aU  these  mlrades,  and  for  which  nothing 
csB  aiei[aately  accoant,  and  with  a  oer- 
liioty  without  any  parallel  in  human  af- 
they  aeeompiiah  their  astonishing 
I  know  not  whether  it  can  in- 
r  wonder  to  be  reminded  that  all 
ttis  is  effected  without  either,  experience, 
iaslncdoDy  or  example;  for  the  same 
thing  woold  occur,  and  has  so  done,  in 
Rgud  to  a  brood  that  has  been  artifici- 
sDy  hatched,  and  let  loose  Just  after  their 
kindred    had    commenced  their 
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the  smallest  and  feeblest  part  of  ani- 
mated beings — ^but  in  numbers  what 
to  them  are  the  sands  of  the  sea! 
Butthatthatnumber,  whatever  it  may 
be,  overbalances  its  food,  would,  says 
our  author,  be  to  imagine  that,  seeing 
the  necessity,  and  attempting  to  pro- 
vide for  it^  Nature  had  made  so  fabea 
calculation,  so  bungling  an  attempt^ 
as  to  increase  the  nuisance  by  the 
•very  means  she  has  taken  to  abate 
iti 

Fourth,  The  means  and  instru^ 
ments  by  which  food  is  obtained,  are 
such  as  indicate  the  certainty  of  its 
supply.  The  provision  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  strength,  swiftness, 
sagacity,  ingenuity,  cunning,  of  ani- 
mals— ^in  one  word,  by  their — in- 
stincts. On  this  subject  Mr  Sadler 
feels  it  would  be  needless  to  dilate, 
and  therefore  passes  from  it  to  the 
illustration  ana  proof  of  the 

l^Aposition— tJiattheverymeaiiB 
of  subsistence,  especially  those  con- 
sisting of  prey,  are,  when  duly  con- 
sidered, proof  in  themselves  that 
numbers  and  food  are,  and  must  for 
ever  remain,  accurately  balanced. 
Those  tribes  of  animals,  the  food  of 
which  is  apparently  of  a  vegetable 
nature  solely,  are  far  less  numerous 
than  is  commonly  supposed;  and 
that  they  do  not  exceed  their  means 
of  subsistence  in  a  state  of  nature, 
the  almost  untouched,  certainly  un- 
exhausted, resources  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  inanifest  But  how  stands 
the  case  with  those  more  numerous 
tribes  of  bein^  whose  food  consists 
principally  of  living  substances,  and 
which  may  all,  therefore,  be  denomi- 
nated animals  of  prey  ?  It  is  Mr  Sad- 
ler's design,  now,  to  shew  that  the 
law  of  nature,  which  makes  one  or- 
der of  animals  the  food  of  another, 
affords  in  itself  a  full  disproof  of  the 
assertion,  that  there  is  in  all  anima- 
ted life  a  tendency  to  increase  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  that  is 
prepared  for  it,  and  that  it  yields,  on 
the  contrary,  a  satisfactory  demon- 
stration, that  numbers  and  food  are, 
and  must  remidn,  duly  balanced.  It 
is  a  notable  axiom  with  the  Malthu- 
sians,  that  there  is  a  constant  tenden- 
cy in  all  animated  life  to  increase 
beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for 
it,  which,  as  it  respects  animals,  is  re- 
pressed by  their  becoming  the  [jrey  of 
each  other.  Observe  how,  in  this  pro- 
position, it  is  asserted  in  one  breath. 


"  But  let  OS  observe  how  this  migra- 
tory instinct  is  rcigulated,  as  it  respects 
those  who  are  subject  to  its  influence^ 
with  a  view  to  their  sustentation :  so  that 
the  balance  of  life  and  food  seems  to  be 
pffuei'fed  throughout  all  the  habitable 
werid.  When  Nature  gives  the  mysteri- 
om  faitimation  that  her  bounties  are  about 
to  be  withdrawn  from  one  region,  she  in- 
ftiUliiy  iniratcs  the  wandering  sulirjects  of 
kcr  care  to  another;  and  her  expected 
guests  arrive  at  the  precise  moment  when, 
by  a  kng  and  diligent  process,  she  has 
apresd  her  taUe  for  them.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarlBed,  tfiat,  as  these  witlidraw, 
olhen  soooced,  for  whom  a  .different  en- 
tertainment is  prepared ;  so  that  her  table 
is  almyi  lulL  It  is  thus  tint,  from  the 
tint  time,  *  the  stork  in  the  heavens  hath 
known  her  appointed  times^  and  the  tur- 
tle, and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  have 
ebstrted  the  time  of  their  coming.' " 

But  dien  comes  Death — and  how 
is  it  tiiat  the  whole  earth  is  not 
rickened  as  with  the  stench  of  a  se- 

Schre?  *•  Why,  nature,'*  says  Mr 
Ber,  **  has  provided  numerous  and 
direrslfied  dasses  of  animal  under- 
takers," who  remove  all  that  would 
otherwise  taint  the  heavens  with  pol- 
lution. How  soon  do  all  the  relics 
of  mortality  disappear  I  In  that  sea- 
son, when  parts  oiuiose  troops  which 
nature  commissions  for  this  special 
service,  are  absent,  she  remedies  or 
drcumacribes  the  nuisance  by  the 
antiseptic  qualities  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. She  thus  preserves  it  for 
those  of  lier  tribes  who  are  ^  the 
scavengers  of  creation."  These  crea- 
tures, naving  not  to  contend  with 
prey,  arc,  generally  speaking, 
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that  the  number  of  animals  is  exces- 
give  in  relation  to  their  food,  and  that 
their  food  is  excessive  in  relation  to 
their  number!  To  make  the  argu- 
ment tenable,  it  should  have  been 
shewn  that  certain  species  of  carni- 
Torous  animals  were  over-proUfic  m 
reference   to   others  — an   attempt 
which  could  only  be  made  by  an 
Atheist— while  to  maintain  that  they 
«re  all  over-prolific,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.    How  Mr  Sadler  cuU 
with  a  two-edged  sword,  finely  tem- 
pered! 

«  But  the  ambiguity  of   the  terms, 
*  preying  upon  one  another,*  or  rather  the 
fidlflcy  they  imply,  has  been  ahnady  ex- 
plained ;  Nature  does  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
deliver  up  her  universal  offspring  to  pro- 
miscuous slaughter,  for  the  purpose  of 
-their  sustentation.  Such  an  idea  is  as  m- 
^HMTect  and  absurd,  when  generaUy  ap« 
plied  to  the  animal  creation,  as  it  would 
be  if  asserted  of  the  human  race.  It  is  as 
fiOse  in  phUosopby  as  it  is  in  fact ;  it  is  just 
as  though  we  should  say,  that  because 
men  feed  upon  geese,  geese  feed  upon  men. 
Invested  in  allits  ambiguity,  the  eacpres- 
tion,  *  that  animals  feeding  upon  each 
other'  is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  an  ex- 
cess of  numbers,  in  reference  to  food,  is,  as 
already  remarked,  absurd;  but  when  we 
reduce  the  indefinite  allusion  to  the  pre- 
cise fact,  the  absurdity  Is  still  more  pal- 
pable, and  indeed  enlarges  into  an  impos- 
sibility.   The  order  of  nature  is,  that  the 
superior  feed  on  the  inferior  tribes,  from 
the  summit  to  the  footstool  of  animal  crea- 
tion.    If,  then,  through  all  the  carnivo- 
rous tribes,  A  pi-eys  upon  B,  B  upon  C, 
C  upon  D,  and  so  on  from  the  alpha  to 
the  omega  of  vital  nature,  what  is  it  that 
the  notion  I  am  opposing,  holds  with  re- 
spect to  every  class  of  them,  (saving  the 
first,  of  which  more  anon,)  but  that  they 
tf  e  at  one  and  the  same  time  too  nume- 
rous and  too  few? 

"  On  the  contrary,  a  very  slight  con- 
sideretion  of  the  sulject  will  suffice  to  con- 
Tince  us,  that  if  there  be  any  redundancy, 
it  must  be  in  the  means  of  subsistence, 
not  in  the  numbers  and  prolificness  of 
those  which  require  it :  otherwise,  invested, 
88  the  superior  orders  are,  with  powers 
necessary  for  obtaining  their  food,  consist- 
ing as  that  food  does  of  the  inferior  ones, 
those  powers  would  be  so  sharpened  by 
their  unsatisfied  and  increasing  necessi- 
ties, that  the  latter  would  soon  be  hunted 
out  of  existence ;  and  so  would  it  be  with 
all  the  inferior  tribes,  till  the  whole  would 
be  extinguished.  The  very  fact  of  nu- 
merous races  of  animaLs,  whose  food  Is 
prey,  existing  in  due  proportions,  or  in- 
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deed  oontlnuing  to  exist  at  ail,  U,  whsn 
■dosely  oonridered,  proof  poutive  that  their 
prolificness  througheut  all  these  tribes  is 
most  accurately  proportioned,  and  that  it 
it  not  in  excess  in  reference  to  tlieir  food* 
As  to  the  latter  supporition,  it  is  at  ones 
disposed  of  by  recollecting,  that  if  their 
prolificness  were  universally  dKnloiahed 
down  to  one-tenth  or  one-hundredth  part 
of  what  it  is  at  present,  the  dimhkutioa 
would  equally  apply  to  their  food,  and  oon- 
aequently  their  individual  shares  of  l^ 
whatever  they  may  be,  would  remain  pr^ 
eisdy  the  same.  The  idea  that  some  p•^ 
tic^dar  chisa  only  of  thews  ammaUistoo 
fecund,  has  never  yet  been  broadied;  it  is 
one  whleh  might  shock  «a  with  lis  aovd- 
ty,  though  it  conveys  a  far  lighter  chaise 
figainst  Nature  than  that  the  whole  are 
flo :  but  the  supposition  would  be  as  sIk 
Tiously  fallacious.     This,  in  a  sinj^  in- 
stance, would  be  fatal  to  other  tribes,  if 
not  eventuaUy  to  tho  whole  Aain  of  ani- 
mated existences,  as  wiU  be  noticed  hen- 
after.    The  immediate  relatioB,  in  i^A 
many  of  the  camivoroua  tribes  stand,  is 
tiiree-fold;  having  respect  to  themselves, 
to  those  above,  and  to  those  beneath  them 
in  the  scale  of  existence,  and  probably  «- 
tending  throughout  the  whole  of  anhna- 

ted  nature. 

"  Considering,  thCTefore,  the  UnmoMe 
numbers  thus  mutually  dependent,  Ae 
Intricacy  of  the  Divine  calculatlen  be- 
comes  the  more  apparent,  and  the  hardi- 
hood of  suspecting  ite  absolute  or  oompi- 
rative  correctness  throughout,  the  mere 
daiing.  To  supply  thero  through  all  tto 
orders  and  degrees,  from  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful,  down  to  the  most  iniig^- 
iicant  and  minute^  with  their  appointed 
« food,  and  in  due  seaaon,'  and  oonslstsrt- 
ly  with  that  univeraal  benevolence  winA 
is  the  predominant  character  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  Nature,  is  what  none  but  God 
could  perfinrm,  and  what,  if  he  attempte 
to  do  at  all,  he  does  perfectly.  Here,  then, 
is  partly  unfolded  the  reason  why,  in  txtp 
ising  existence  down  its  lengthening  grads^ 
tlons,  we  find,  as  they  become  more  smsn 
and  feeble,  they  are  the  more  prolific  and 
numerous,  and  multiply  In  more  ra^d 
successions:    so  rapid,    indeed,  and  in 
numbers  so  vast,  as  to  baffle  calcalation. 
StiU,  in  no  stage  of  life  is  there  the  least 
evidence  that  Nature  scatters  the  germs 
of  existence  witha  more  liberal  hand  thsa 
she  does  the  means  of  their  support.  The 
demonstration  is  one  that  can  alone  be  w- 
vious  to  our  senses;    no  geometry  dm 
measure,  no   arithmetic    compute,  th«« 
proportions,  which   must  be  exact  in  m 
minutest  calculation,  in   order  to  bec«M 
balanced  in  the  great  and  final  result,  not 
if  the  dements  of  the  ceScobitlen  W«w» 
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net;  pMMning  at  they  ^  Mcb  p«w«% 
vkit  ffwU  be  the  au^tude  ef  the  er* 
ler  in  their  witiiiMito  vShemh^SfeeAf 
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Hitherto,  Mr  Sadler  has   shewn 
\nth  perfect  clearness  that  the  prin- 
dple  of  superfecundity  in  relation  to 
animal^  Is  unphilosophical  and  un- 
true; but  not  contented  with  having ' 
giFen  a  direct  negative  to  that  sup- 
p06itioB»  he  goes  on  to  prove  that 
jutore  wsib^  regulates  with  tiie  ut- 
most care  all  her  calculations^  so  as 
to  praserre  s  p^petual  balance  of 
food  tfed  number,  lie  had  ^loken  of 
the  diffBramt  tribea  of  oamivoroua 
MittalB  n  aubfiiBtiBgupon  pre  j  thei»- 
fleivea*  but  beoomlng  in  their  turn  tiie 
prey  of  ethera»  and  tfans  keeping  up 
Che  balance  of  their  food  and  num- 
bersi  trough  all  tiieir  various  ranks ; 
and  that  the  fecundity-  of  all  such  is 
regulated  accordinrij.    But  what  of 
those   animals,    which   prey   upon 
others  beyond  all  the  rest,  but  living 
are  themselves  the  prey  of  none  ? 

.  *'  Fboed  at  the  head  of  existence  in 
thrir  eevenl  elements,  they  inspire  that 
iemr  which  they  never  feel,  excepting, 
fcriuye,  when  he  i^peers,  whose  vio»- 
^ennts  they  are^  and  in  whose  abeenoe 
ihey  presenre  for  him  his  ediUe  domain, 
and  who,  armed  with  all  bis  advantages, 
stall,  perhaps,  they  little  dread,  when^ 
thoi^h  httt  xarely  indeed,  they  come  in 
oontaeL  Soch*  In  the  feathered  tribes, 
la  the  ei^k  ^  the  lion  among  the  ^|uadnip> 
^sds;  and,  fiv  want  perhaps  of  more  pevw 
idOij  hnewing  another  element,  we  may 
ix  open  the  shark  among  the  fishee. 
Thsmand  thareompeer^  werethsre  any 
trash  in  theposition  I  am  o^NMiDg,  would, 
at  afl  events  multiply  incredibly.  The 
ivrt  of  them,  the  eagle,  affecting  ^cM  at- 
BiBsphere^  perches  on  inaoeessible  heights, 
er  inhahite  the  vart  *  Cimmerian  deserta 
of  the  North ;'  where  his  food,  prinoip^ 
ly  the  fawl,  muteiplies  aroaad  him  in 
anohincrBdible  BunJiers,  that  their  flight 
when  thf^  enceeesively  remove^  darkens 
the  skies.  Scarcely  approachable^  and 
nniy  maliKwij  what  prevents  the  bird 
of  J«ve  finam  maltaplying,  thus  WKhedfi- 
cd,  wItfaoQt  limit?  Ag^$  wbatia  the 
aheek  whiA  fuerents  the  enormous  in- 
cnaae  af  the  meet  powerful  and  voraoioue 
«f  the  anny  tribes ;  or,  who  rouaes  '  the 
Knnuditta  lion  in  his  lair,'  except  with  a 
ifltalc  army  otrflected  for  that  puipose ;  and 
whieh  ia  the  beoat  that  devours  him  ?  Un- 
checked, therefore,  how  fearfully  ought  he 
im  ■Mdtiply^  aBoardiag  to  the  aiodem  no- 


tiaii,  which  investo  all  things  living  with 
this  superieonndity  !  So  thought  MoU" 
slenr  Buffsn,  anddierefore  talks  of  whole 
armies  of  liens  reaming  the  phdns  o£ 
Africa  together.  JBttt  they  exist  only  in 
his  interesting  pages.  Nature  determinee 
diflerentlyw  The  lien  is  a  scarce  beast, 
even  in  his  native  haunts,  as  Spaarmaa 
has  obeerved;  and  Pliny,  who,  perha|ii^ 
Qonfounded  him  with  the  tiger,  tells  u^ 
that  it  was  rare  in  his  days ;  and  it  con* 
tinues  rare  still.  What  is  it,  then,  that 
cliecks  and  regulates  the  increase  of  these  ? 
Not  their  preying  upon  one  another,  far 
that  is  not  the  case ;  as  the  poet  sing^ 

*  Wotrtt  day  not  wdves,  nor  tigetitlgfln  tears' 

not  the  want  of  food,  the  demon  of  the 
modern  system ;  for  of  that  tbey  have  a 
command :  but  that  power  whom  we  have 
observed  regulating  all  others  ; — Nature 
•^Got) !  And  by  the  same  means,  name- 
ly, by  strictly  limiting  their  fecundity,  as 
he  lias  done  that  of  all  other  beings,  and  in 
each,with  an  equallyexact  reference  to  their 
etation  in  the  scale  of  existence.  In  these^ 
theref(H«,  as  only  subject  to  half  the  other- 
vrise  universal  operation  of  the  law  of 
Nature^  as  before  observed,  and  beings 
consequently,  not  preyed  upon  themoelvesy 
he  has  diminished  the  measure  of  increase, 
and  constituted  them  the  most  sterile  of 
beingB,  save  man,  whoee  place  they  pre- 
occupy.  Aristotle  said  of  such,  long  ago^ 
reh  yeifA'^wx***  9Xiy«rt»»  ir»rr»i  and  a 
greater  than  he,  Bacon,  says  of  the  lioness, 
that  *  she  ordinarily  bringeth  forth  but 
one.*  A  later  observer.  Colonel  Keating, 
perhaps  has  oorrected  this,  according  to 
more  accurate  experience ;  he  says,  that 
a  lioness  may  have  three  whelps,  but  that 
two  always  die.  Respecting  the  eagle, 
the  ilrst  cited  author,  Aristotle,  gives  us 
from  Mnsteus,  that  she  produces  three : 
two  live  and  one  is  reared.  A  later  au* 
tliority,  and  who  ought  to  be  a  more  ac- 
curate one,  as  having  far  better  opportn*' 
nftties  of  becoming  so  on  this  point,  Olaiis 
MagnuB)  says,  that  '  the  greatest  eagle 
af  all,  the  gir  falcon,  very  ferocious  and 
atrong,  never  breeds  more  than  one  young 
ane.*  The  same  observation  might  be 
transferred  to  another  element  with  equal 
truth,  as  for  as  we  know  of  the  piscatory 
tribes.  The  large  fishes  of  prey,  such  as 
whales,  sharks,  rays,  poises,  &c.,  are  vi- 
viparous, and,  compared  with  the  extra- 
(ordinary  fecundity  of  the  lesser  fishes,  are 
more  strikingly  sterile  than  the  animals 
previously  adduced.  But,  to  confine  my- 
self to  one  instance  in  this  element,  as  in 
the  others.  *  The  whale,'  says  Busching, 
generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  birth  ;  and 
sometimes,  though  but  seldom,  two  young 
ones.'     The  cod  produces  mUlion!*.     Is 
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there  any  one  to  blind  as  not  to  flee  the 
reason  of  this  ?  Were  this  fertility  ia&. 
versed,  all  animated  nature,  with  which 
the  ocean  swarms,  must  expire,  and  the 
poUuted  waters  fill  the  world  with  stench 
and  corruption.** 

But  by  tracing  the  subject  farther, 
we  find  numbers  of  an  inferior  order, 
who  are  still  of  the  same  character, 
subsisting  by  prey  themselves,  and 
little  liable  to  become  the  prey  of 
others.  They,  too,  are,  comparatively 
with  those  on  which  they  feed,  ste- 
rile. Were  it  otherwise,  they  would 
spread  devastation  around  them. 
From  the  summit  to  the  base,  then, 
of  the  animal  creation,  we  find  those 
beings  few  and  sterile  compared  with 
others  on  which  they  feed;  their  ap- 
pearance in  a  state  ot  nature  is  there- 
fore comparatively  strange,  and  their 
devastations  limited.  And  thus,  the 
vast  proportion  of  animated  nature  is 
left  m  a  state  of  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  unfailing  plenty.  But 
Mr  Sadler  does  not  stop  here — for 
his  mind  overflows  with  thoughts — 
and  he  is  armed  at  all  points  against 
his  adversaries.  Why,  it  may  be  ask- 
ed, should  those  animals  of  prey, 
which  are  placed  as  it  were  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  tribes,  and 
consequently  themselves  not  the  prey 
of  others,  sterile  as  tiiey  confessedly 
are,  multiply  at  all,  or,  in  other 
words,  exist  ?  The  answer  to  this  ab- 
eurd  query,  unfolds  a  view  which  Mr 
Sadler  thinks  has  never  been  yet  pre- 
sented, and  which  he  proceeds  to  give 
as  having  a  special  relation  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  That  it 
has  never  yet  been  presented,  we 
cannot  think;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
been  presented  a  hundred  times ;  but 
never  better  than  by  Mr  Sadler. 

"  It  has  been  an  old  remark,  and  one 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be- 
come  obsolete,  that  the  whole  of  nature, 
especially  of  animated  nature,  seems  link- 
ed together  in  a  mutual  and  necessary  de- 
pendence. I  shall  refer  this  idea  at  pre- 
sent to  one  only  of  its  elements,  the 
ocean,  as  it  incidentally  illustrates  a  part 
of  my  subject  already  adverted  to,  name- 
ly, the  inconceivable  numerosity  of  animal 
existences;  takmg  the  illustration  from 
that  intelligent  and  scientific  voyager,  Mr 
Scoresby.  In  his  remarks  on  the  hydro- 
graphy of  the  pohur  seas,  he  says,  that  con- 
ceiving the  discoloration,  which  is  there 
so  remarkably  prevalent,  to  proceed  from 
animal  matter,  he  substantiated  the  fact 
by  submitting  the  water  to  a  powerful 


microsoopie  ezamiaatioD,  and  detected  me- 
dossB  and  animalcules  in  numbers,  whloh, 
as  applied  to  the  extent  of  the  waters  so 
impregnated,  we  may  talk  about,  but 
which  we  can  oomprehend  as  little  as  we 
can  infinity.     To  complete  the  enumera- 
tion of  one  of  the  larger  of  these  genera, 
existing  in  a  couple  of  square  miles,  ac- 
cording to  a  calculation  he  made,  would 
have  required  the  labour  of  80,0(X)  per- 
sons from  the  creation  to  the  present  boor. 
As  to  the  smaller,  he  says,  that  on  com- 
putation there  must  have  been  in  a  sii^k 
drop,  and  that  by  no  means  the  moat  deep- 
ly tinged,  26,450.     <  These  anfaaals,*  he 
observes,  *  are  not  without  their  evident 
economy ;  on  their  existence  possibly  de- 
pend the  b^ng  and  preservation  of  the 
whole  race  of  mysticete,  and  some  other 
species  of  cetaceous  animals.    For  the  mi- 
nuter medusae  apparently  afford  nourish- 
ment to  the  sepiae,  actinia,  caneri,  helices, 
and  other  genera  of  molluaca  and  aptera, 
so  abundant  in  the  Greenland  sea ;  while 
these  latter  constitute  the  food  of  several 
of  the  whale  tribe  inhabiting  the  same  re- 
gion :  thus  producing  a  dependent  chain 
of  animal  life — one  particular  link  being 
destroyed,   the  whole  must   necessarily 
perish.*   By  otho'  observations,  it  iqipears 
that  some  of  these^  too,  are  mlgtatery, 
supplying  their  almost  total  want  of  looiv- 
motion  by  sinking  into  those  sab-cor- 
rents,  or  rising  into  the  snperUnr  oi^ 
which  have  the  effect  of  blending  the  wa- 
ters of  the  equator  and  the  pole,  ao  as  to 
produce  a  more  equable  temperaiure  than 
could  otherwise  exist  ij|  either,  and  in 
these  changes,  no  doubt,  still  perfiimiing 
their  office  of  victualling  the  rocaasee  of 
the  watery  world.  These,  still  nuire  than 
the  insects  of  the  Scandinavian  n^gions^  are 
therefore  innumerable,  and  supply  those 
vast  and  incessant  shoals  whidi  Nature 
perpetually  pours  upon  all  our  ahores,  not 
one  in  one  million  of  which  is  takea ;  as 
do  those  clouds  of  wild  fowl,  that,  when 
mature,  are    dispersed  througlMNtt    the 
earth:  both,  therefore,  constituting  the 
inaccessible  north,  if  I  may  ao  express  my- 
self—the victualling-offioe  of  the  worid, 
in  which  Nature  does  not  permit  lierseif 
to  be  interrupted  in  her  beneficent  opera- 
tions. 

"  Not  to  affect  any  scientific  ammge- 
ment,  which  might  not  be  suffidently  &- 
miliar  to  answer  the  purpoee  of  illostra- 
tion,  let  us  suppose^  that  among  thaae  in- 
conceivably numerous  aninudculea  of  dif- 
ferent orders^  the  inferior  and  most  mlnnla 
support  the  superior,  which  still  enlarge 
in  size,  till  they  become  the  food  of  the 
sprat,  the  sprat  of  the  herring,  the  bcrring 
of  the  cod,  and  the  cod  of  the  shark  ;  and 
take  the  shark  as  a  fish  of  prey,  qn  which 
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M  oilier  feeds,  as  I  preTionsly  did  the 
fli^k  and  the  lion  from  tbe  other  dements. 
I  d«  noCy  I  repeat,  reprcflent  snch  to  he 
Ike  food  of  these  different  spedee  respeet- 
Mj ;  hat  I  do  say,  that  if  we  could 
tan  the  economy  of  piscatory  fiistent»- 
tiiB  meeo  ezaotly,  the  minute  facts  which 
jt  woaM  exhihit  wonld  folly  confirm  the 
truth  which  the  idea,  as  I  am  now  pre- 
loriiaf  it,  imperfectly  illustrates.     Now, 
H  is  sliandantly  erident,  that,  in  such  an 
vm^ement,  the  shark  could  not  continue 
«•  odst  without  the  sprat,  (to  descend  at 
fnaoA  no  lower  in  the  chain  of  exist- 
CBce,)  hot  it  is  equally  true,  though  per- 
hsps  not  at  first  sight  quite  so  plain,  that 
die  ipnt  eoold  not  exist  without   the 
And  this  is  the  fact  which,  as  I 
are,  hM  not  hitherto  heen  noticed. 
**  Let  us  pursue,  then,  thle  most  im- 
portiak  consideration  :  one  which,  in  at- 
tonpiii^  to  eomprehend  the  balance  of 
the  numbert  and  food  of  living  beings, 
soglit  nerer  to  he  out  of  recollection ;  but 
which  seems  hardly  ever  to  have  been  in 
it,  as  it  rtgarda  those  who  pronounee  so 
esBfidently  on  the  snperfecundity  of  ant- 
nsl  cRation.  Alluding  to  an  nndisturlMd 
Mate  ef  nature,  to  which  I  reler  the  argu- 
■sat  in  tlie  first  instance ;  the  least  al- 
tffstlDn  in  the  measure  of  that  focondlty, 
wUeh  Tsries  so  greatly  in  different  spo- 
des,  and  which  some  conceive  to  be  at  best 
a  fafind  and  erring  calealation  throughout, 
— I  say  the  least  alteration,  whether  of 
Amiaatiea  or  increase^  would  have  been 
e^aally  fatal  to  all  connected  and  Inde- 
stences.    In  contemplating  re- 
in single  instances,  we  may 
peihaps  imagfne  that  these  variations  are 
trivial  ia  their  effects ;  but  the  arithme- 
tician will  soon  recall  us,  from  such  ideas, 
to  our  senses,  and  shew  us  what  would  be 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  altering  the 
geaerative  power  in  the  roll  of  ages,  or 
eflcn,  indeed,  in  a  single  generation.  Ima- 
gine, then,  a  miscalculation  respecting  the 
Iseandity  of  tiie  shark,  and  that  it  should 
be  in  excess.     Those  acquainted  with  the 
pswen  of  projgressive  numbers,  need  not 
be  toM  how  speedily  this  excess  would  ae- 
famolate  into  unsustainable  shoab,  and 
that  this  fierodous  fish  would  first  sweep 
the  eecsa  of  its  food,  and  then  expire  it- 
self. Soppodng  still,  for  illustration,  that 
Isod  tobe  the  cod ;  then  the  disappearance 
of  the  cod,  no  longer  preying  on  the  her- 
ring, the  herring,  iii  vastly  Increased  nilm- 
ben,  multiplying  as  before,  would,  in  its 
torn,  destroy  the  sprat,  and  itself  conso- 
qoently  disappear  for  want  of  farther  sus- 
tentation.     All  this  is  sufficiently  plain  ; 
and  what  at  first  dght  appears  to  be  other- 
wise, begins  to  be  eqadly  so;  namely, 
that,  secondly,  an  error  of  defidency  in 


any  of  the  animals  of  prey  would  b^ 
equally  firtal  with  one  of  excess.  Thus, 
if  the  shark  dioold,  on  the  contrary,  mul- 
tiply in  too  dow  a  ratio  in  reference  to 
the  increase  of  the  cod,  the  undue  accomifr 
lation  of  the  latter  would  press  upon  thdr 
food,  which  we  represent  as  the  herring ; 
these  would  be  destroyed,  and  then  the 
sprat,  left  to  multiply  from  such  increased 
numbers,  would  exhaust  the  food  destined 
for  its  support,  and  expire,  after  it  had 
thus  transmitted  de  va^tion  through  every 
lessening  link  of  marine  existence. 

**  In  again  observing  that  this  illustra- 
tion does  not  express  the  precise  economy 
of  the  piscatory  tribes,  which  Is  certainly 
hr  more  complex,  (involving,  in  all  pro- 
bability, almost  an  infinity  of  interchan- 
ging modes  of  existence,)  I  must  intimate 
to  those  who  are  prone  to  disregard,  if  not 
deny,  what  they  cannot  fully  trace  and 
understand,  that  this  complexity  forms  an 
essential  feature  of  my  entire  argument. 
To  perform  one  grand  uniform  result  by 
a  variety  of  means  almost  infinite,  surely 
indicates  more  of  intention  and  wisdom, 
and  is  less  liable  to  the  charge  of  accident 
and  mistake,  than  If  it  seemed  to  be  pro- 
duced by  one  simple,  independent  cause. 
If,  then,  this  chain  of  connected  being  is 
multiplied  Into  ten  thousand  catenation^ 
and  so  connected  In  Its  Involutions  as  to 
endose  the  whole  of  animated  life,  it  can- 
not surely  evince  less  calculation  and  skill 
in  the  artificer,  than  If  It  consbted  of  a 
few  links.     The  more  numerous,  there- 
fore, the  means  by  which  the  universal 
scheme  of  Nature  Is  uphdd,  the  more  ex- 
quisitely exact,  instead  of  cardess,  must 
evidently  be  the  calculations  respecting 
each.     If,  then,  the  five  gradations  into 
which  I  have  divided  my  exemplification 
were  multiplied  into  five  thousand,  as  pro- 
bably they  ought  to  be,  It  follows,  that  it 
is  as  many  times  more  necessary  that  the 
calculations  respecting  each  should  be  mi- 
nutdy  correct. 

'*  In  saying,  therefore,  that  the  measure 
of  fecundity.  In  the  several  orders  of  ani- 
mals dependent  on  each  other,  is  neither 
erroneous  in  deficiency  nor  excess,  but 
precisdy  accurate,  I  deliver  the  argument 
into  the  grasp  of  the  computist,  to  use  Dr 
Johnson's  expresdon,  from  which  I  fed 
certdn  no  human  sophistry  can  rescue  it. 
The  first  principles  of  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  equally 
prove  that  numbers  and  food  are  ba- 
laaoed." 

Harlng  thus  stated  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  animals  of  prey,  eminent- 
ly sterile  through  all  uieir  tribes,  ex- 
ist at  all,  Mr  Sadler  well  remarks, 
how  true  nature  keeps  to  her  rule 
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through  every  part  of  her  wide  do- 
inain.  In  the  newly-discovered  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific,  there  are  no  large 
edible  quadmpeda ;  hence,  there  are 
so  animals  of  pcej  to  regulate  their 
numbers.  In  the  vast  and  fertile  con* 
tinent  of  America,  till  Columbus,  not 
three  centuries  ago,  landed  his  small 
number  of  horned  cattle,  and  his 
eight  BOWS,  there  were  none  of  these 
animals,  nor  even  sheep;  the  num- 
ber of  quadrupeds  were  few,  and 
those  principally  of  the  minor  tribes ; 
and  hence,  the  beasts  of  prey  seemed 
to  conform  exactly  to  that  state  of 
things,  there  being  only  one  or  two 
of  any  note,  the  jaguar  and  the  cou- 

Sr,  which  are  far  less  formidable  than 
e  ferocious  animals  of  the  Old 
World.  But  the  fishes  in  the  rivers, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  that  continent, 
are  numerous ;  and  hence,  the  seal 
and  the  cayman  abounded.  In  lilce 
manner,  the  feathered  tribes  were  in 
immense  multitudes;  so,  therefore, 
were  the  serpents.  And  thus  it  is, 
he  beautifully  adds,  that  the  circle  of 
nature,  however  enlarged  or  con** 
tracted,  must  be  perfect  and  com- 
plete in  itself  to  be  perpetuated ;  a 
circle  which,  to  use  the  illustration 
of  our  greatest  poet,  has  been  circum- 
scribed by  the  golden  compasses  of 
Hie  Eternal,  and  which  he  has  filled 
with  his  wonders,  and  satiated  with 
his  mercies. 

We  have  seen  how  numerous 
tribes  of  beings  '*  prev  upon  each 
other,"  and  the  sense  m  which  that 
expression  may  be  rationally  used — 
nor  is  there  any  thing  shocking  to 
reason  in  that  ordinance,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  branch  of  the  eco- 
nomy of  nature  is  as  replete  widi 
benevolence  as  any  of  the  rest  of  the 
laws  of  creation.  Mr  Sadler  beauti- 
fully shews,  that  the  successive  re- 
newal of  life  throughout  the  whole 
of  creation  swarming  with  exist- 
ences, by  the  intervention  of  death, 
is,  as  it  respects  all  but  the  first  and 
original  race  of  beings,  an  ordinance 
of  benevolence,  and  unless  the  laws 
of  nature  were  suspended  or  rever- 
sed, to  those  likewise;  continuing, 
indeed,  the  blessing  of  existence 
while  it  can  be  enjoyed,  and  when 
no  longer  desirable,  ti'ansferring  it 
to  successive  myriads  of  participants, 
thereby  preventing  at  once  a  mono- 
poly of  the  pleasures,  as  well  as  a 
perpetuily  o/the  increasing  miseries, 


of  existenee.  For  only  suppose 
malfi  not  immortal — and  what  reas^Mi 
have  we  to  think  that  the  removal  of 
those  which  become  the  prey  of 
others,  is  more  distressing  than  that 
of  such  as  die  what  is  called  a  natu- 
ral death,  which  is  a  rare  case  among 
them,  and  happily  so ;  as  in  this  in- 
stance it  would  be  one  of  lingering 
disease,  and  increasing  weakness, 
terminated  often  by  the  most  dread- 
ful form  of  animal  suffering— actual 
famine  ? 

"  In  the  meuitime  the  prineiple  of 
■elf-presenration,  imfdanted  in  thena  by 
Nature,  may  periiape  inspire  them  with  • 
fear,  4ir  rather  oaotion,  respecting  tKeir 
enemies ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  wiuther 
this  approaches  to  constant  or  painful  ap- 
prehension ;  nay,  whether  it  amounts  tm 
an  J  thing  lUce  the  occasional  disquietude 
which  human  beings  feel  in  respect  to 
tlieir  last  enemy,  whose  final  triumph 
they  Icnow  to  l>e  certain,  and  cannot  but 
anticipate,  and  whidi  often  forms  the  bit- 
terest ingredient  in  the  cup  of  human  suf- 
fering. From  this  feeling  the  Inferior 
animals  are  entirely  exempt.  Up  to  tlhi 
▼ery  appearance  of  danger  tlieir  fiBars  are 
not  excited,  and  then  its  duration  is,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  too  short  to  admit  of 
distinct  perceptions  of  suffering.  Inateod, 
therefore,  of  haying  life  embittered  by 
strong  apprehensions,  or  pursued  by  re. 
lentless  diseases,  to  the  last  it  seems  te 
tliem  a  scene  of  pleasure,  as  the  poet  sings 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  yictims  of  the  mm^ 
ter  animal  of  prey : 

Pleafed  to  the  last  he  crops  his  flowery  food. 
And  Uoks  the  hand  Just  raised  to  ahed  his  Mood. 

But,  if  habitual  caution  among  many  of 
the  tribes  of  life  is,  however,  excited  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  the  objects 
of  prey,  it  calls  into  action  those  facilities 
of  escape  and  means  of  defence  with  which 
all  are  endowed,  the  successful  exercise  of 
which  inspires  that  sense  of  conscious  s^ 
curity,  which,  no  doubt,  administers  to 
their  happiness,  as  it  does,  under  different 
circumstances,  to  our  own. 

**  Moreover,  familiarized  as  we  are  to 
slaughter,  we  are,  perhaps,  ready  to  trans- 
fer our  ideas  of  this  mode  of  susteotation 
far  too  largely  to  the  animal  creation.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  we  mistake  in 
imagining  our  world  to  be  a  kind  of  im- 
mense slaughter-house.  Beyond  a  certain 
proportion  this  evidently  Is  not  the  case ; 
and  that  proportion,  in  all  probability, 
will  seem  smaller,  compared  with  the 
whole,  the  more  doeely  we  consider  the 
subject.  The  expression  of  an  author  I 
have  all  along  iu  my  recollection^  that  of 
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■Cmb  '  pnifiag  upen  each  ottmr,'  It  »- 
fiUft  ti  «  Tvy  crnmeoas  interpretation, 
aady  ai  WBpeeto  the  ml^eet  nnder  oooaU 
teiUkmy  leada  it  to  a  Tcry  fite  eooda* 
IHB.  Seareely  any  epedes  of  animal  preys 
apon  its  own  kindj  from  such  a  mode  of 
BulMiBtenoe  nearly  all  rigidly  abstain. 

"  iVmoiiif  tills  idea  as  we  ought,  we 
ihali  find  tiuit  it  wfll  almost  entirely  di* 
^est  that  part  of  the  system  of  Natore 
midBr  ovr  oonaiderationy  of  its  apparent 
terrors.     Look  where  we  please,  whether 
to  the  tribes  of  earth,  mr,  or  ocean,  those 
aeslares  of  prej,  vdiich  are  the  objeete  of 
dnad  to  tihooe  on  which  they  feed,  are^ 
sMnpared  wi  A  the  latter,  in  point  of  pro* 
SAenes^  sterile ;  and  in  point  of  numbcn^ 
§gw :  they  an  then,  to  such,  rare  and  so* 
Ulary  beingB^  and  the  amount  of  their  de* 
predatieos  is  aceordingly  limited.  I  mean 
not  to  eonline  this  obserratlon  to  the  fe- 
rsdoM  monarehs  of  the  Tsrious  tribes^ 
with  whom  this  Is  obTioosly  the  ease,  and 
has  been  often  notieed ;  but  down  throofh 
oH  the  deseending  links  of  eamiroroiis 
■rfoudsv  It  holds  as  strikingly  true.    The 
^haik  Is  as  rare  a  monster  to  the  cod,  as 
theeed  Is  to  the  herring;  the  depred»- 
tSooB  of  hodi,  then,  must  be  limited  in- 
deed^ compared  with  the  numbers  of  the 
entire  olass.    For  example,  much  as  game 
k  destroyed  in  this  eonntry,  still,  proba- 
Uy  finr  a  aiogle  hawk,  there  are  a  thoo- 
sand  partridges;  and  ior  a  single  par- 
tridge, ten  million  ants.  Different  elasies 
of  bongs  may,  indeed,  prey  upon  the  same 
tribe  ;  hut  still,  all  the  former  united,  will 
always  be  found  little  numerous,  compa- 
red with  the  latter.     Thus,  though  the 
spider  oomtmft  devastations  upon  the  same 
species  as  the  swallow,  the  numbers  of 
both  these  are  as  nothing,  compared  with 
thdae  of  the  files.     Indeed,  the  minuter, 
and,  as  ft  appears  to  us,  the  most  defence- 
less beings,  seem  to  form  a  sort  of  life-as- 
surance   company   amongst  themselTes, 
moring  together  in  muHltudee,  and  oon- 
teijuently,  the  indlTldnal  risk  from  weak- 
nesi  and  exposure  Is  reduced  to  almost 
nothing.  The  shoals  In  which  the  smaller 
fry  of  the  waters  always  move,  and  the 
douds  in  which  insects  congregate^-  may 
lihntnte  what  I  mean ;  not  that  these 
asBodations  may  not  have  other  purposes, 
and  each  indiridusl  distinct  means  of  de- 
fence, or  rather  escape,  some  of  which 
duNild  he  particularized,  had  we  oppor- 
tunity. 

<«  On  the  whole,  tiien.  It  Is  not  beyond 
the  scope  of  pomtbtlltles,  nor  can  I  think 
ft  very  anlikely,  that  those  devastations  in 
nature,  over  which  we  profess  to  mourn 
so  mocb,  are,  in  comparison  with  the  im- 
mense numbers  exposed  to  them,  the  re- 
Terse  of  nmurous,  possibly  indeed  not  so 


•smmoQ  as  tiiose  pnmalun  deaths^  fraaa 
whatever  cause,  to  which  our  own  species 
Is  so  suljeot,  but  from  which  thelnare  ai-* 
■set  wholly  eaempt. 

^  If  the  preceding  views  be  Just,  it  Is 
probable  that  most  animab  In  a  state  of 
natare  survive  through  the  period  of  thdr 
health  and  enjoyment,  and  that  their  de« 
dine  then  Is  almost  as  Instantaneous,  as 
we  have  noticed  was  their  growth ;  when, 
to  spare  them  the  most  crnd  of  deaths 
that  must  otherwise  await  them  all,  (that 
of  solitsry  suffinring,  terminated  by  far 
mine,)  a  numerous  class  of  awimais  before 
alluded  to»  distributed  through  every  ele- 
ment, are  commissioned  to  put  an  end  to 
their  sufferings ;  whose  pny  they  become. 
Kature,  therefore,  In  this,  as  In  all  other 
of  her  operations,  acts  upon  a  principle  of 
kindness,  and  rescues  such  from  a  far 
more  acute  degree  of  suffering,  than  that 
lirom  which  a  kind  master  frees  a  fiUthM 
quadruped,  its  period  of  enjoyment  over, 
by  a  sudden  and  easy  dismissal.  Nay,  we 
observe  this  instinctive  propensity  to  ter- 
minate sufferings,  when  the  animals  of 
prey  are  absent,  and  consequentiy  the  Im- 
pulse of  appetite  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  act ;  thus  notwithstanding  the 
short-sighted  speculations  of  ignorant  man, 
perhaps  the  deer  which  joins  in  oondu- 
ding  the  miseries  of  a  comrade  he  cannot 
relieve,  acts  upon  a  law,  impressed  by  Na- 
ture, grounded  on  substantial  kindness." 

But  what  if  it  be  said  that  the 
chain  of  existence  so  visibly  perfect 
and  complete,  where  Nature  is  un- 
dlsturbea  in  her  operations,  is  as 
evidently  broken,  wherever  she  is 
greatly  interrupted,  and  that  when 
those  animals  of  prey  to  which  Mr 
Sadler  has  been  diverting  our  atten- 
tion as  the  preservers  ofthe  balance 
of  food  and  numbers,  are  driven 
away,  or  destroyed,  still  the  rest  of 
creation  continues  to  exist  ? 

<'  My  answer  to  this  final  objection 
brings  me  to  the  last  and  far  most  import- 
ant reason  of  their  creation,  and  conti- 
nued existence  upon  our  earth ;  and  this 
has  an  essential  relation  to  that  state  of 
things  which  the  Deity  doubtless  contem- 
plated when  he  created  our  world,  and 
especially  to  that  being  whom  he  conde- 
scended to  place  at  the  head  of  it :  with- 
out whom  the  universe  would  have  been 
Incomplete,  and,  with  all  its  infinite  my- 
riads of  inhabitants,  still  destitute  of  a 
single  creature  who  could  recognise  the 
universal  Parent, — ^the  temple  of  Nature 
void  of  a  single  worshipper  of  its  in- 
dwelling and  presiding  Deity, — and  that 
everlasting  anthem  of  praise,  with  which 
it  rseoonds,  hushed  in  eternal  silence  ! — 
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that  mysterious  being>  whom  Che£«MBai    pesrs — or,  in  other  wOids,  jiist  as 

has  placed,  as  it  were,  midway  between     Icnfir  as  tfa 

immensity. and  nothing;  who,  though  a 

creature  to  God,  is  a  god  to  his  creatures, 

and  whom  the  King  of  the  Universe  has 

crowned  with  glory,  and  arrayed  with  his 

own  vesture  of  immiMTtality !     And  to 

whom>  in  the  language  of  an  ancient  poet, 

he  '  has  given  dominion  over  the  works 

of  his  hands,  and  put  all  things  in  subjeo- 


ong  as  their  office  is  neceMsry  to 
him,  and  no  longer,  till,  as  die  master 
animal  of  prey,  he  assumes  the  do- 
minion which  they  were  appointed 
to  preserve  for  him. 

''  The  history  of  man  presents  him  to 
us,  in  the  first  stages  of  society  in  evay 
country  of  the  world,  as  comparatively 


tion  under  his  feet :'  or,  to  express  myself     few ;  and,  as  dispersed  over  vast  tracts. 


in  the  words  of  a  later  writer,  and  one, 
perhaps,  less  objectionable  to  modern  phi- 
losophy, '  Principio  ipse  mundus  Deo- 
rum  hominumque  caueni  factus  est :  quie- 
que  in  eo  sunt  omnia,  ea  parata  ad  fruo- 
tum  hominum  et  inventa  sunt'  Thus  is 
it  that  all  creation,  with  its  unnumbered 
forms  and  exquisite  adaptations,  has  a 
prime  and  final  reference  to  man. 

"  And  yet,  astonishing  as  the  assertion 
seems,  and  almost  exceeding  belief,  if  we 
were  not  perpetually  hearing  it  repeated  \ 
touching  this  one  creature,  at  once  the 
sole  genus  and  species  of  his  kind,  whose 
increase  is  the  most  strictly  guarded  of  all 
others,  and  who  is  indeed  the  most  sterile 
being  in  existence, — ^to  sustain  whom,  not 
only  the  vegetable  kingdom  offers  its  in- 
exhaustible resources,  but  to  whom  the 
whole,  animal  creation,  in  every  dement, 
is  surrendered  for  that  special  purpose, — 
it  is  pronounced  that  even  his  food  and 
his  numliers  are  not  duly  balanced ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  in  such  grievous  dispro- 
portions has  Nature  established  the  prin- 
ciples of  their  increase,  that,  without  un-< 
natural  or  cruel  expedients  to  rectify  her 
errors,  present  misery  must  ensue,  and  in 
'  a  thousand  years'  (which,  with  his  Crea- 
tor, is  but  as  one  day)  the  discrepancy 
would  involve  him  in  universal  distress, 
and  threaten  his  final  annihilation." 

Mr  Sadler  then  proceeds  to  the 
proof  that  numbers  and  food  are  ba- 
lanced, as  it  respects  the  last  and 
most  perfect  work  of  the  Creator-r 
Man — not  pTOTiDg  his  assertions  here 
from  a  series  of  arithmetical  calcula^ 
tions,  involving  all  the  registers  of 
human  existence  to  which  the  pub- 
lic has  access — that  he  does  in  bis 
great  worlc  to  whicli  this  Disserta- 
tion is  an  appendix — but  discussing 
it  on  those  more  obvious  and  popu- 
lar grounds  which,  however  the  ar- 
?[ument  is  constructed,  must  ever 
orm  one  of  its  most  important 
branches.  Why  then,  in  reference 
to  the  human  race,  do  mere  animals 
of  prey  exist  at  all  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture ?  As  regulators  of  the  numbers, 
and  consequently  as  preservers,  of 
aumal  creation,  till  man  himself  ap- 


solitary:  his  numbers  progressively  in- 
crease, till  at  length  we  find  him  multi- 
plied into  mighty  nations.  *  At  first  he 
reclaims,  from  the  dominion  of  the  wild 
beasts,  but  a  small  part  only  of  the  earth, 
which  he  gradually  extends  as  his  neces- 
sities require ;  making  war  upon  tham  as 
he  advances,  either  dispossessing  or  de- 
stroying them,  tUl,  at  length,  they  utterly 
perish  from  tke  country,  which  he  fully 
occupies.  Now,  if  these  were  necessary 
in  a  state  of  nature  to  preserve  the  whole 
of  animal  life,  by  balancing  its  numbers 
and  proportions,  (which  I  trust  has  been 
fully  shewn,)  then  is  the  utility  of  these 
ol:jects  of  dislike  and  dread  manliest,  es- 
pecially to  man  :  they  have  actually  pre- 
served for  him  that  profuse  provisioD 
which  Nature  ordained  for  his  use,  till  he 
appears  and  enjoys  it.  This,  I  think,  is 
a  true,  and  by  no  means  a  new,  view  of 
this  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

''  Any  material  destruction  of  these 
ferocious  animals,  in  anticipation,  and  be- 
fore mankind  were  sufficient  in  numbers 
to  take  their  place,  were  it  very  practi- 
cable, we  may  conclude  (if  the  foregoing 
reasonings  are  just)  would  be  injurious; 
and  would  be  fruitful  of  calamity  rather 
than  of  benefit  to  the  remaining  tribes  of 
animal  life,  unless  Nature,  ever  firuitful 
in  resources,  should  restore  the  balance  in 
some  other  way,  not  very  comprehensible 
to  us  at  present.  Practical  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  fact,  it  is  obviously  almost 
impossible  to  give :  one  very  interesting 
instance,  however,  just  rises  to  my  recol- 
lection. In  the  Cuolinas,  very  slenderly 
peopled  even  at  present,  and  where  the  ne- 
cessities>of  the  inhabitants  have  not  com- 
pelled them  to  have  recourse  to  the  sup- 
plies which  the  waters  afford,  whid, 
though  so  nutritious  and  healthful  a  food, 
is  nevertheless  always  among  the  last  to 
which  mankind,  in  general,  willingly  re- 
sort ;  thecayman,  (the  American  crocodile^) 
once  numerous^  has  been  almost  entirdy 
destroyed :  hence,  says  Chateaubriand,  the 
rivers  are  often  infested  with  the  multi- 
tudes of  fishes  which  ascend  from  the 
ocean,  and  perish.  Here  the  removal  of 
the  check  without  its  substitution,  (evi- 
dently a  breach  of  the  economy  of  Na- 
ture,) Is  productive  of  multiplied  misery. 
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"  Bat  dbft  ateps  of  the  DfTine  eoonomy^  maww  of  Tltal  power  In  tho  ereatlon,  ive 
li  leference  to  tkel«i^g«r  onimalaof  pgBy»  TMidily  reduoed  to  tlie  docility  of  a  dblldy 
ai^  indeed,  peculiarly  maoifest.  Thebr  and  the  patienoe  of  a  Blaye,  in  the  aervioe 
temctloQ  almost  always  bears  a  dua  of  man:  bat  where  is  the  second  Baccbiu^ 
frapsriion  to  the  mnltiplication  of  man-  that  shall  attempt  to  ooaple  the  latter,  and 
kind :  heooe  the  most  formidable  of  them  yoke  them  to  his  car  ?  Bnllbn,  1  f  I  rightly 
lave  laog  ainoe  ceased  to  exist  In 'Europe;  reooUect,  has  a  flna  passage  on  the  dooili- 
ad  the  wolf,  wbich  still  continues  to  infest  ty  of  the  useful  animalsi  compared  with 
WK  of  Its  uun^  solitary  tracts,  will  die-  the  foraeious  one :— ^  sentiment  happily 
appear  aa  man  advances,  as  it  did  long  fully  as  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the  pea- 
ags  from  tliis  wdL-peopled  island.  Lions  sant,  as  it  Is  to  that  of  the  philosopher.**  • 
ttos  sre  no  longer  found  in  many  parts  of 

the  world— in  Greece,  for  instance ;  and.  With  regard  to  Man,  aU  the  ope- 
dwild  population  press  onward  in  the  rations  of  nature  are  conducive  to 
fesatera  and  southern  quarters  of  our  globes  lu8  support.  All  those  numerous 
sni  apnad  thooe  useful  agricultural  pur-i  causes  which  contribute  to  the  sus- 
aiiis  with  which  it  is  inseparably  con-  tentation  of  the  animal  tribes,  are 
■etted,  the  lion  will  no  longer  exist,  and  again  put  Into  requisition  on  his  be- 
will  be  remembered  only  in  tradition,  or  half;  and  they  are  multiplied  be- 
kaown  to  us,  as  the  mammoth,  by  some  yond  all  calculation,  while  each  is 
aafcnahed  remains  of  his  mijestic  form,     rendered  infinitely  more  efficient,  so 

*"  the  animals  of  prey,  therefore,  exist    intent  does  Nature  seem  to  be  on 
only  as  presenren  of  anunated  creation,    her  great  work  of  sustaining  man. 
for  the  use  of  man,  and  disappear  when    But  hear  Mr  Sadler,  in  a  passage  of 
hiiBself  approacfaea.     They  are,  without     „eat  power  and  beauty : 
a  figure  of  speech,  the  locum  tenaUes  of 

him  who  Is  the  master  animal  of  prey  **  Here,  howerer.  Is  the  place  to  ob- 
tbrooghont  the  world.  The  cc»-existenoe,  serve,  that  the  ample  provision  Nature 
then,  of  these  and  man,  would  be  incom*  has  made  for  all  creatures,  is  bestowed 
patilile  with  the  scheme  of  Nature,  and  upon  one  indispensable  condition ;  but  it 
would,  indeed,  destroy.  Instead  of  preser-  is  one  that  contributes  to  their  pleasure, 
yiog,  the  balance  of  food  and  numbers  as  well  as  promotes  and  secures  their 
throughout  the  edible  creation.  Mark,  health :  it  Is  exertion.  To  this  Catholic 
thsefore,  how  Nature  has  interposed  in-  law  of  Nature  man  is  submitted,  and  in 
aopenble  obstacles  and  barriers  against  a  severer  degree,  as  we  may  think  when 
thrirco-existence,  which  she  knows  would  superficially  viewing  the  subject,  than  all 
be  mutually  destmetive.  She  has  kindled,  the  other  tribes  of  life.  But  to  the  stricter 
between  these  and  mankind,  the  fiercest  operation  of  this  law,  he  owes  the  exercise 
animosity :  other  animals  may  fear  man  ;  of  those  powers,  mental  as  well  as  bodily, 
these  Join  hatred  and  defiance  to  fear;  they  by  which  he  rises  so  greatly  superior  to 
are  to  each  other  irreconcilahle  rivals ;  them  all.  It  is  this  which  is  the  means 
when  they  meet,  they  either  fly.  or  con-  of  elevating  him  through  the  wide  ^a- 
tcnd  to  the  very  death ;  and  no  compro-  dations  of  his  own  existence,  from  bar- 
mbe  has  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  by  barism  to  the  highest  state  of  civilisation, 
which  they  shall  conjointly  prey  upon  Moreover,  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  ex- 
creatioa.  Nor  Is  she  satisfied  even  with  ertion  which  is  required  of  him,  in  order 
this  prccantion  ;  she  has  removed  all  pos-  to  his  sustentation,  is  the  cause  of  that  ap- 
temptatioD  from  human  beings  to    propriation  of  the   bounties  of  Nature 


evade  or  reverse  this  important  law.  The  which  is  peculiar  to  his  race,  and  which 
fiedi  of  these  animals,  as  Lord  Bacon  necessarily  lays  the  foundation  of  those 
has  observed,  whether  of  beasts  or  birds,  social  and  civil  institutions  which  cen- 
ts not  edible  to  man ;   it  is,  to  use  an  dute  so  much  to  his  prosperity.      This 


phatical  word,  carrion ;  man,  there-  appropriation,  howevei*,  which  was  cvi- 

fare,lkasno  Indooement  to  favour  thdr  in-  dently,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Crea* 

crease  as  forming  part  of  his  food  ;  while,  tor,  as  necessary  to  his  existence,  involves 

eai  the  other  hand,  all  his  ingenuity  and  those  striking  inequalities  in  the  distribu- 

all  his  patience  cannot  tame  such  to  his  tion  of  the  bounties  of  Nature,  which  have 

purposes  in  other  respects ;  they  are,  con-  ever  existed  in  human  society,  especially 

seqacotly,  not  only  highly  dangerous,  but  in  its  more  civilized  stag^;  and  these, 

■tteriy  worthless,  to  him.     Look  at  the  again,  the  Creator  has  anticipated,  im- 

diffBreoee  made  for  this  special  purpose  planting  deep  in  the  human  breast  those 

betwixt  an  animal  of  prey  and  an  herbi-  sacred  Impulses  which  prompt  the  fortu- 

vsMNisone;  compare  the  elephant  and  the  nate  to  distribute  of  their  superfluity  to 

OK,  for  instance,  with  the  lion  and  the  the  destitute ;  thereby  awaking  mutual 

tl^^-^thc  first  amongst  the  mightievt  feellp^  which  heighten  into  pleaBi^res,an4 
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nore  thm  oompeiitAte  for  the  dUtMMM 
in  which  they  origiiiMe.  It  is  thue  that,, 
irotered  by  mingling  teare  of  sympathy 
and  sorrow,  the  heavenly  plant  of  Divine 
charity  is  seen  rising  in  ill  its  flragrance 
and  beauty.  Had  bearing  iu  perennial 
fruits,  which  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations-  But  this  feeling  is  peculiar  to 
man,  and  is  evidently  given  him  to  reme-. 
dy  the  tendencies  of  that  appropriatioR 
to  which  animal  creation  is  a  stranger. 
Political  economists,  however,  contem- 
plate a  system,  which  shall,  in  great  mea- 
dispense  with  this  distinguishing 


sure. 


virtue  of  human  nature,  and  which,  If 
alised,  would  therefooe  rob  humanity  of 
its  noblest  attribute, — ^that  in  which  it 
most  resembles  the  Creator,-^and  leave  it 
only  the  selfish  instincts  of  the  brutes  thafc 
perish.'* 

But  how  stands  the  proof  that  Na< 
ture  is  more  liberal  other  means  of 
support,  and  more  careful  to  accom- 
plish her  purpose  in  behalf  of  man^ 
than  of  all  the  rest  of  creation? 
"Why,  respecting  other  orders  of  ani- 
mated beings,  seTerally  considered, 
one  only  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature, 
either  the  ve^tab^  or  the  animal, 
and  that  only  m  strictly  limited  parts, 
is  generally  afforded  to  their  susten- 
tanon ;  respecting  man,  each  is  offers 
ed,  and  offered  almost  without  limi- 
tation, for  the  same  purpose.  If, 
says  Mr  Sadler,  particular  tribes  are 
confined  to  their  own  elements  in 
their  supply  of  food,  each  of  these 
elements  yields  him  its  tribute  of 
support,  and  some  of  them  in  unli- 
mited quantities.  If  different  climates 
and  seasons  are  required  to  produce 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  separate 
divisions  of  the  family  of  nature,  aJl 
the  climates,  and  every  season,  fur- 
nishes his  board  with  their  various 
and  successive  stores.  If  astonish- 
ing instincts  are  impressed  upon  va* 
rious  animals,  in  oraer  to  obtam  their 
necessary  supplies,  touching  man, 
the  godlilce  attribute  of  reason,  as  far 
surpassing  instinct  as  mental  per- 
ception does  bodily  sensation,  in- 
structs him  to  bend  all  nature  to  his 
purposes,  and  to  provide,  under  all 
emergencies,  for  his  present  and  con- 
tlDued  sustentation. 

The  views  which  Mr  Sadler  so 
eloquently  opens  up  on  this  part  of 
his  subject,  must  set  the  mmd  of 
every  thoughtful  reader  astir,  and 
suggest  a  thousand  reflections  on  tiie 
grandeur  of  the  design  of  man's 
fwtbly  condition;  ana  pefbap9  wo 


may  be  pardoned  for  makinr  a  re- 
mark or  two.    The  primary  physical 
wants  of  the  human  being  are  foo^- 
dothing,  shelter,  and  dmence.  '1^ 
supply  ^ese,  he  has  cleared  and  cul- 
tivated the  eardi — ^he  has  invented 
his  various  ai*ts,  and  built  houses 
and  cities.    At  first,  we  see  him  like 
the  other  animals,  labouring  under 
the  wants  which  their  common  na- 
ture produces — under  sufferings  to 
which  they  are  alike  exposed,  actua? 
ted  by  passions  which  boil  in  theic 
blood, — Hunger,  Thirsty  the  incle^ 
mency  of  the  skies,  the  fear  and  an* 
ger  of  self-preservation  in  the  midst 
of  po  werfiu  and  inflammable  enemiea. 
Hunger  and  Thirst  cultivate  the  earth* 
Fear  builds  castles  uid  emhaltleo 
cities.    The  animal  is  clothed  by  n»« 
ture  against  cold  and  storm,  and 
shelters  himself  in  his  den.    Maa 
builds  his  habitation,  and  weaves  hk 
clothing.    With  horns,  or  teeth,  of 
claws,  the  strong  and  deadly  weapons 
with  which  nature   has   furnished 
them,  the  animal  kinds  wage  their 
war;  he  forges  swords  and  spears, 
and  constructs  implements  of  de* 
struction  that  will  send  death  almost 
as  far  as  his  eye  can  mark  his  foe^ 
and  sweep  down  thousands  together. 
The  animal  that  goes  in  quest  of  his 
food,  that  pursues  or  flies  from  hia 
enemy,  has  feet,  or  wings,  or  fins; 
but  man  bids  the  horse,  the  cam^ 
the  elephant,  bear  him,  and  yokes 
them  to  his  chariot    If  the  atrong 
animal  would  cross  the  river,   hm 
swims.    Man  spans  it  with  a  bridge. 
But  the  most  powerful  of  diem  all 
stands  on  the  beach  and  gazes  oa 
the  ocean.    Man  constructs  a  ship, 
and  encircles  the  globe.   Other  crea- 
tures must  traverse  the  element  na- 
ture has  assigned,  with  means  she 
has  fumisheo.    He  chooses  bis  ele- 
ment, and  makes  bis  means.    Can 
the  fish  traverse  the  waters  ?   So  can 
he.  Can  the  bird  fly  the  air  ?  So  can 
he.    Can  the  camel  speed  over  the 
desert  ?    He  shall  bear  man  aa  his 
rider. 

But  to  see  what  he  owes  to  uiTe&* 
tive  art,  we  should  compare  man,  not 
with  inferior  creatures,  out  withhli]^ 
self,  looking  over  the  face  of  human 
society,  as  history  or  obsenratioa 
shews  it.  We  shall  find  him  almoat 
sharing  the  life  o(  brutes^  or  remov^ 
from  them  by  innumerable   dlff^v 

encesy  and  incnleuMi^lo  dogreea.   bt ' 
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one  place  we  see  bim  harbouring  in 
cares,  naked,  liTine,  we  might  almost 
say,  on  prey,  seeking  from  chance 
his  wretched  sustenance,  food  which 
he  eats  iust  as  he  finds  it.  This  ex« 
treme  degradation  is  rare ;  perhaps 
nowhere  are  M  these  circumstances 
of  destitution  found  together — ^but 
itiU  they  are  found,  fearfully  admo- 
niihing  us  of  our  nature.  Man  has 
as  yet  done  nothing  for  himself— his 
OWQ  hands  have  done  nothing  for  him 
—he  lirea  like  a  beggar  on  the  alms 
of  nature.  Turn  to  another  land,  and 
jGusee  the  face  of  the  earth  covered 
with  the  works  of  his  hand — ^his  habi* 
tation,  wide-spreading,  stately  citiee 
—his  clothinf  and  tlie  ornaments  of 
bis  perwm  culled  and  fashioned  from 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  For  his 
food,  the  face  of  the  earth  bears  him 
tribute;  and  the  seasons  and  changes 
of  heaven  concur  witii  his  own  art  in 
■inisteriDg  to  his  beard. 

This  is  the  difference  which  man 
has  made  in  his  own  condition  by  tiie 
use  of  his  intellectual  powers,  awa< 
kened  and  goaded  on  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  physical  constitution.  He 
stands  naked  in  the  midst  of  nature, 
but  armed  with  powers  which  will 
mdce  him  her  sovereign  lord.  Want^ 
Pdn,  and  Death,  howling  in  the  fo- 
rest, urge  him  on,  and  he  rouses  up 
the  powers  of  his  invincible  mind  to 
the  contention  with  physical  evil.  It 
is  not  his  hand  alone  that  delivers 
him  from  this  lot  of  afiBiction ;  but  it 
ia  his  mind  working  in  that  power- 
ful organ.    His  first  food  is  from 
jature  s  bounty ;  his  next  is  from  his 
own  art.    He  seee  that  the  seeds  she 
casts  into  the  ground  spring  up  with 
another  season.    He  casts  them  in, 
and  waits  for  the  season.    He  thei^ 
at  her  guidance,  chooses  the  soil  and 
prepares  it;  and  thus  his  first  step 
towvds  the  conquest  of  nature,  is  to 
4)btenre  her  own  silent  and  mysteri- 
ous operations. 
The  early  history  of  the  ^eat  pri- 
ry  arts  of  life,  their  origin,  and 
\  first  steps  of  their  progress,  lie 
lied  in  the  darkness  of  antiquity; 
fc  thus  much  we  may  understand, 
(t  man  found  himself  in  the  midst 
a  world  teeming  with  natural  pro- 
etioiu,  and  full  of  the  operation  of 
aval  powers  offering  him  benefit, 
menacing  him  with  destruction. 
»  variotts  knowledge,  the  endless* 
UK  ^J  wUdi  be  fiUi 


his  life  with  the  supplies  of  its  great 
necessities,  and  with  all  its  great  re- 
sources of  security  and  power,  or 
with  which  he  adorns  it,  are  all. 
merely  the  regulated  application  of 
powers  of  nature  acting  at  his  dis^ 
cretion  upon  her  own  substances  and 
productions.  But  the  various  know- 
ledge, the  endlessly  multiplied  ob*. 
servation,  the  experience  and  rea- 
soning of  man  added  to  man,  of  ge- 
neration following  generation,  whicl^ 
were  required  to  bring  to  a  mode- 
rate state  of  advancement  the  great 
grimary  arts  subservient  to  physical 
fe, — ^the  arts  of  providing  food,  ha^ 
bitation,  clothing,  and  defence,  ta 
man,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  con- 
ceive* We  are  born  to  the  know- 
ledge, which  was  collected  at  first 
by  the  labours  of  many  generations^ 
How  slowly  with  continual  acces- 
sions of  knowledge  were  those  arts 
reared  up  which  still  remain  to  us  [ 
How  many  arts  which  had  laborious- 
ly been  brought  to  perfection,  have 
been  displaced  by  superior  inven- 
tion, and  fallen  into  oblivion  ?  Fen- 
ced in  as  we  are  by  the  works  of 
our  predecessors,  we  see  but  a  small 
part  of  the  power  of  man  contend- 
ing with  the  difficulties  of  his  lot* 
But  what  a  wonderful  scene  would 
be  opened  up  before  our  eyes,  with 
what  intense  interest  should  we  look 
on,  if  we  could  indeed  behold  man 
armed  only  with  his  own  implanted 
powers,  and  going  forth  to  conquer 
we  creation !  If  we  could  see  him  be* 
ginning  by  subduing  evils,  and  sup- 
plying painful  wants;  going  on  to  turn 
those  evils  and  wants  into  the  means 
.of  enjoyment— and  at  length,  in  the 
wantonness  and  pride  of  his  power, 
filling  his  existence  with  luxuries  1 
If  we  could  see  him  from  his  first 
step,  in  the  untamed  though  fruitful 
wilderness,  advancing  to  subdue  the 
soil,  to  tame  and  multiply  the  herds, 
—from  bending  the  branches  into  a 
l}Ower,  to  fell  the  forest  and  quarry 
the  rock, — seizing  into  his  own  nands 
the  element  of  fire,  directing  its  ac- 
tion on  substances  got  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  —  fashioning 
wood,  and  stone,  and  metal,  to  the 
will  of  his  thought, — searching  the 
nature  of  plants  to  spin  their  nbres, 
or  with  their  virtues  to  heal  his  dis- 
ease ; — if  we  could  see  him  raise  his 
first  cities,  launch  his  first  ship,  calU 

ing  the  wiad9  and  m^n  to  b«  U9 
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servants,  and  to  do  bis  work,— chan-    considered  not  the  supply  of  the  ani 


ging  the  face  of  the  earth, — forming 
ikes  and  rivers,-— joining  seas,  or 
stretching  the  continent  itself  into 
the  dominion  of  the  sea ; — ^if  we  could 
do  all  this  in  imagination,  then  should 
we  understand  something  of  what 
man's  intellect  has  done  for  his  phy- 
sical life,  and  what  the  necessities  of 
his  physical  lifehave  done  in  forcing 
into  action  all  the  powers  of  his  in- 
telligence. 

But  there  are  still  higher  consider- 
ations arising  from  the  influence  of 
man's  physical  necessities  on  the  des- 
tiny or  the  species.    It  is  this  subju- 
gation of  natural  evil,  and  this  crea> 
ted  dominion  of  art,  that  prepares  the 
earth  to  be  the  scene  of  his  social 
existence.     His  hard  conquest  was 
not  the  end  of  his  toil.    He  has  con- 
quered the  kingdom  in  which  he  was 
to  dwell  in  his  state.    That  full  un- 
folding of  his  moral  powers  to  which 
he  is  called,  was  only  possible  in  those 
states  of  society  which  are   thus 
brought  into  bemff  by  his  conflict 
with  all  his  physic^  faculties  against 
all  the  stubborn  powers  of  tlie  mate- 
rial universe ;  for  out  of  the  same 
conquest  Wealth  is  created.    In  this 
progress,  and  by  means  thus  brought 
mto  action,  the  orders  and  classes  of 
socie^  are  divided ;  Property  itself, 
the  allotment  of  the  earth,  takes 
place,  because  it  is  the  bosom  of  the 
earth  that  yields  food.    That  great 
foundation  of  the  stability  of  commu- 
nities is  thus  connected  with  the 
same  necessity ;  and  in  the  same  pro- 
gress, and  out  of  the  same  causes, 
arise  the  first  ffreat  Laws  by  which 
society  is  held  together  in  order. 
Thus  that  whole  wonderful  deve- 
lopement  of  the  Moral  Nature  of  man, 
in  all  those  various  forms  which  fill 
up  the  history  of  the  race,  in  part 
tfises  out  of,  and  is  always  intimate- 
ly blended  with,  the  labours  to  which 
he  has  been  aroused  by  those  first 
great  neces8itie»  of  his  physical  na- 
ture.   But  had  the  tendency  to  in- 
crease his  numbers  been  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  means  provided  by 
nature  and  infinitely  muftipliable  by 
art,  for  the  subsistence  of  human  be- 
ings, how  could   this   magnificent 
march  have  moved  on  ? 
.    Hence  we  may  understand  on  what 
ground  the  ancient  nations  revered 
so  highly,  and  even  deified  the  au- 
thors of  the  primary  arts  of  life.  They 


mal  wants  merely;  but  they  contem- 

Slated  that  mighty  chan^  in  the  con- 
ition  of  mankind  to  which  these  arts 
have  given  origin.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  the  v  had  raised  the  cha- 
racter of  human  life,  that  Virgil  assigns 
them  their  place  in  the  dwellings  of 
bliss,  among  devoted  patriots  and 
holy  priests,  among  those  whom  song 
or  i  prophecy  had  inspired,  among 
those  oenefactors  of  men  whose 
names  were  to  live  for  ever  in  their 
memory,  giving  his  own  most  beau- 
tiful expression  to  the  common  senti- 
ment or  mankind. 
"Hie  manus  ob  patriam  pugnando  tuI- 

nerapassi, 
Quique  saoerdotes  cast!,  dam  vita  mane- 
hat, 
Quique  pii  vatoB,  et  Phoebo  digna  locuU, 
Inventaa  out  qui  viiam  exooluere  per  aHeg," 
Quique  sul  memores  alios  feoere  merendo ; 
Omiubu8  his  nirea  dnguntur   tempbra 
vitta." 

• 

True,  that  in  savage  life  men  starve. 
But  is  that  any  proof  that  nature  has 
cursed  the  race  with  a  fatal  tendency 
to  multiply  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ?    None  whatever.     Attend 
for  a  little  to  this  point.  Of  the  real 
power  of  the  boqily  appetitea  for 
food,  and  the  sway  they  may  attain 
over  the  moral  nature  of  the  mind, 
we,  who  are  protected  by  our  place 
among  the  arrangements  of  civil  so^ 
ciety  Trom  greatly  suffering  under  i1^ 
can,  indeed,  form  no  adequate  cpor 
ception.    Let  us  not  how  speak  of 
those  dreadful  enormities  -wnich,  in 
the  midst  of  dismal  famine,  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  perpetrated  by 
civilized  men,  when  tne  whole  moral 
soul,  with  sJl  its  strongest  affections 
and  instinctive  abhorrences,  has  sunk 
prostrate  under  the  force  of  that  ani- 
mal suffering.    But  the  power  of 
which  we  speak,  as  attained  by  this 
animal  feeling,  subsists   habitually 
among  whole  tribes  and  nationa.    U 
is  that  power  which  it  acquires  over 
the  mind  of  the  savage,  who  is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  suffer  its  severity, 
and  who  hunts  for  himself  thie  food 
with  which  he  is  to  appease  it.  Com- 
pare the  mind  of  the  numan  bemg  as 
vou  are  accustomed  to  behold  him, 
knowing  the  return  of  this  sensalioa 
only  as  a  grateful  incitement  to  tak^ 
the   ready   nourishment    ^irhi<2h    is 
spread  for  his  repast,  with  that  of  hk 
fellow-man,    l^earing  through    tte 
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JoDely  woods  the  gnawing  pang  that 

flMida  him  to  his  prey.    Hunger  is 

in  his  heart;  hunger  bears  along  his 

unfotiguinfi^  feet ;  hunger  lies  in  the 

strength  of  his  arm ;  hunger  watches 

in  his  eye ;  hunger  listens  in  his  ear ; 

IS  he  coaches  down  in  his  covert, 

afleotly  waiting  the  approach  of  his 

expected   spoil,    this   is   the    sole 

tbou^ht  that  fills  his  aching  mind — 

"1 8&I1  satisfy  my  hunfi^er !"  When 

bis  deadly  aim  has  brougnt  his  victim 

to  the  g;round,  tiiis  is  the  thought 

^t  gprmgs  up  as  he  rushes  to  seize 

it,  ^  I  have  got  food  for  my  hungry 

lool !"  What  must  be  the  usurpation 

of  animal  nature  here  over  the  whole 

maa!  It  is  not  merelv  the  simple 

pain,  as  if  it  were  the  rorlomness  of 

a  human  creature  bearing  about  his 

fiunlshing  existence  in  helplessness 

and  despair — ^though  that,  too,  is  in- 
deed a  true  picture  of  some  states  of 

our  race; — ^but  here  he  is  not  a  suffer- 

iog  and  sinking  wretch — he  is  a 
strong  hunter,  and  puts  forth  his 
atrength  fiercely  under  Ibe  urgency 
of  tibia  pain.  All  his  might  in  the 
€tiaBe,a]l  pride  of  speed, and  strength, 
and  ddll — all  thoughts  of  long  and 
hard  endurance — all  images  of  perils 
past->all  remembrances  and  all  fore- 
fiigfat— are  gathered  on  that  one  strong 
and  keen  desire— are  bound  down 
to  the  sense  of  that  one  bitter  animal 
want.  These  feelings  recurring  day 
by  day  in  the  sole  toil  of  his  Hfe, 
bring  upon  his  soul  a  vehemence 
and  power  of  desire  in  this  object, 
of  which  we  can  have  no  concep- 
tion, till  he  becomes  subjected  to 
hunger  as  a  mighty  animal  passion — 
a  passion  such  as  it  rages  in  those 
fierce  animal  kinds  which  it  drives 
with  such  ferocity  on  their  prey.  He 
knows  hunger  as  tiie  wolf  knows  it 
—be  gcwfl  forth  with  hi6  burning 
heart,  like  the  tiger  to  lap  blooo. 
But  torn  to  man  in  another  condition 
to  which  he  baa  been  brought  by  the 
Tc~y  agency  of  his  physical  on  his 
in  lUe^nal  and  moral  being!  How 
fit  removed  is  he  now  from  tiiat 
dfl  y  contention  with  such  evils  as 
III  96 !  How  much  does  he  feel  him- 
ae  asaored  against  them  by  belong- 
iB|  to  Ae  great  confederacy  of  so- 
cif  life  !  How  much  is  it  veiled  from 
hi!  eyea  by  the  many  artificial  cir- 
ca otances  in  which  the  satisfaction 
af  ^e  want  is  involved.  The  work 
IB    Hichhe  labours  the  whole  day 
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— on  which  his  eyes  are  fixed  and 
his  hands  toil — is  something  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  his  own 
wants-— connected  with  distant  wants 
and  purposes  of  a  tiiousand  other 
men  ir  which  he  has  no  participa- 
tion. And  as  far  as  it  is  a  work  of 
skill,  he  has  to  fix  bis  mind  on  ob- 
jects and  purposes  so  totally  remof 
ved  from  himself,  that  they  all  tend 
still  more  to  sever  his  thoughts  from 
his  own  necessities;  and  thus  it  is 
that  civilization  raises  his  moral  ch'a^ 
racter,  when  it  protects  almost  every 
human  being  in  a  country  from  tli'at 
subjection  to  this  passionj  to  which 
even  noble  tribes  are  bound  down  in 
the  wildernesses  of  nature. 

Yet  it  is  the  most  melancholy  part 
of  all  the  speculation  that  is  suggest- 
ed by  the  condition  of  men,  to  ob- 
serve what  a  wide  gloom  is  cast  over 
their  souls  by  this  severe  necessity, 
which  is  nevertheless  the  great  and 
constant  course  of  the  improvement 
of  their  condition.  It  is  not  suffer-^ 
ing  alone — for  that  tiiey  may  be  in- 
ured to  bear, — ^but  the  darkness  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  dai'kness 
of  the  heart,  which  comes  on  under 
the  oppression  of  toil,  that  is  miser- 
able to  see.  Our  fellow-men,  bom 
with  the  same  spirits  as  ourselves^ 
seem  yet  denied  the  common  privi- 
leges of  that  spirit.  They  seem  to 
bring  faculties  into  the  world  that 
cannot  be  unfolded,  and  powers  of 
affection  and  desire,  which,  not  theiir 
fault,  but  the  lot  of  their  birth,  will 
pervert  and  degrade.  There  is  aii 
humiliation  laid  upon  our  nature  in 
the  doom  which  seems  thus  to  rest 
upon  a  great  portion  of  our  species^ 
wnich,  while  it  requires  our  most 
considerate  compassion  for  those 
who  are  thus  depressed,  compels  us 
to  humble  ourselves  under  the  sense 
of  our  own  participation  in  the  na- 
ture from  which  it  flows.  There- 
fore, in  estimating  the  worth,  the 
virtue  of  our  fellow  men,  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  placed  in  a  lot  that 
yields  to  them  the  means,  and  little 
more  than  the  means,  of  support- 
ing life  in  themselves  and  those 
bom  of  them,  let  us  never  forget 
how  intimate  is  the  necessary  uni- 
on between  the  wants  of  the  body 
and  the  thoughts  of  the  soul.  Let 
us  remember,  that  over  a  great  pro- 
.portion  of  all  humanity,  the  soul  is  in 
a  struggle  for  its  independence  and 
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power  with  the  necessities  of  that  iis  his  creatures  into  this  life  to 

nature  in  which  it  is  enveloped.    It  starve,  for  that  the  air,  the  earth,  and 

has  to  support  itself  a^inst  sickening,  the  waters  have  not  wherewith  to  feed 

or  irritating,  or  maddening  thoughts,  the  mouths  that  gape  for  food  through 

inspired    by  weariness,    lassitude,  all  the  elements !  Nor  do  we  learn 

want,  or  the  fear  of  want     It  is  that  want  is  a  crime,  and  poverty  a 


chained  down  to  the  earth  by  the 
influence  of  one  great  and  constant 
occupation — that  of  providing  the 
means  of  its  mortal  existence.  When 
it  shews  itself  shook  and  agitated, 
or  overcome  in  the  struggle,  what 
ought  to  be  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  considerate  soul  of  wisdom 
for  poor  humanity  ?  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  nature  preserving 
.  itself  pure,  bold,  and  happy  amidst 
the  perpetual  threatenings  or  assaults 
of  those  evils  from  which  it  cannot 
fly,  and,  though  oppressed  by  its 
own  weary  wants,  forgetting  them 
all  in  that  love  which  ministers  to 
the  wants  of  others — when  we  see 
the  brow  wrinkled  and  drenched  by 
incessant  toil,  the  body,  in  the  power 
of  its  prime,  bowed  down  to  the  dust, 
and  tne  whole  frame  in  which  the 
immortal  spirit  abides  marked,  but 
not  dishonoured,  by  its  slavery  to 
fate ; — and  when,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  ceaseless  depression  and  oppres- 
sion, from  whicn  man  must  never 
hope  to  escape  on  earth,  we  see  him 


sin — and  that  they  who  would  toil^ 
but  cannot,  and  they  who  can  toil, 
but  have  no  work  set  before  them, 
are  intruders  at  Nature's  table,  and 
must  be  driven  by  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  for  their  seats  to  famincL 
starvation,  and  death— almost  deniea 
a  burial ! 

But  to  return  to  Mr  Sadler  from 
the  episode  into  which  we  have  been 
led  away  from  the  main  action  of 
his  argument.  He  goes  on  to  expa- 
tiate, not  only  on  the  command  ^ven 
to  man  over  •*  edible  nature,**^  but 
along  with  It  the  wonderful  faculty 
of  increasing  the  productiveness  of 
any  part  thereof  wtiich  may  be  most 
suitable  or  agreeable  to  him. 

"  Take  a  single  exampk*,  and  let  timi  M 
the  moat  important  one ; — ^wbeat.  I>1». 
dorus  Siculus  informs  us,  this  la  Indige- 
nous in  Sicily,  his  native  oonntry.  Ther* 
18  still  said  to  be  in  that  island  a  species 
of  wild  wheat,  but  which  is,  perbapsb 
compared  with  the  cnltivated,  what  'wIM 
oats  (with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar) 


.•fi  1  •  '  J  A*ii  1*  J*  •  J  u^»  compared  with  our  present  samples 
Still  seeking  and  still  finding  joy,  de-  ^f  ^^at  gr^n-barren  and  unprodactiTs  , 
light,  and  happiness  in  the  finer  affec-  ^^^  i^t  this  wheat  be  duly  cultiTated  in  a 
tions  and  loves  and  desires  of  his  spi- 
ritual beinff,  giving  to  the  lips  of  those 
he  loves  the  scanty  morsel  earned  by 
his  own  hungry  and  thirsty  toil,  pur- 
chasing by  sweat,  sickness,  and  fever, 
Education  and  Instruction  and  Re- 
ligion to  the  younff  creatures  who 
delight  the  soul  of  nim  who  is  star- 
ving for  their  sakes,  resting  with  gra- 
titude on  that  day,  whose  return  is 
ever  like  a  fresh  fountain  to  his  ex- 
hausted and  weary  heart,  and  pre- 
serving a  profound  and  high  sense 
of  his  own  immoitality  among  all 
the  eartli-bom  toils  and  troubles  that 
would  in  vain  chain  him  down  to  the 
dust, — when  we  see  all  this, and  think 
of  all  this,  we  feel  indeed  how  rich 


soil  prepared  by  human  industry,  aiid  \ra 
are  informed  by  PJiny  it  has  been  kno-sra 
to  yield  from  300  to  400  grains  f<nr  1  ; 
and  Herodotus  assures  us,  on  his  oxm  au- 
thority as  an  eye-witness,  that  from  200 
to  300  was  the  regular  return  in   8aby- 
Ionia.     Perhaps  these  ancients    may  W 
doubted ;  not,  however,  by  those  wbo  are 
acquainted  with  the  creative  powrers  of 
human  industry.     Du  Hamel  informs  us 
that  he  has  seen  barley  produce  480O  Ibid : 
and,  to  return  to  the  former  plant,  'vel 
a  scientifto  countryman  of  our  own, 
ler — a  name  well  known  in  tbe  annaJa  af 
culture — ^performed  an  experiment  in  tM 
botanical  garden  of  Cambridge,  of 
he  was  curator,  by  which  a  single 
of  red  wheat  returned  22,109 

^^^„u^*u^^^ 4.  ^c  MX.  J     666,800  grains.    Had  he  carried  Ills  di^- 

l^nt.^n^P'''^'^??''^*^^^^'"'"'^  rion  Of  the^oot  one  Step  further,  wbIA 
learn  to  respect  the  moral  being  of  ^e  says,  other  experim^t.  convincea  bil 
man  in  its  triumphs  over  the  power  ^„  /^,  p^cti^ible,  he  shouW  H«ava  aT 
of  his  physical  nature.  But  we  do  talned  ten  times  the  quantity  from  tk^ 
not  learn  to  doubt  or  deny  the  wis-  same  single  grain ;  namely,  between  fi^ 
dom  of  the  Creator.  We  do  not  and  six  million-fold  increase.  TUi.  i^^ 
learn  from  all  these  struggles,  and  all  corded  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  Roti 
these  defeats,  and  all  these  victories.  Society  for  176^,  and  verified  by  I>r  \Va3 
Rud  all  these  triumphs,  that  God  sent    son. " 
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AboTe  all,  it  is  probably  beyond  any  otber 
quadruped  in  creation  patient  of  conti- 
nued tiiirst ;  a  quality  which,  in  such  ft 


He  tben  speaks  of  tli6  fkculty  man 
bis  above  all  other  animals  of  sus- 
taining  life,  with  the  least  inconve- 
niencey  in  the  widest  range  of  cli- 
mate, and  of  that  provision  of  nature 


region,  seems  to  reTerse  the  very  nature  of 
things ;  and  yet,  without  this  one  singu- 


all  these  peculiarities,  so  necessary  to  its 
own  being,  subserve  that  of  man.  The 
flesh  is  acceptable ;  the  milk  nutritious  ; 
while   the  patience  and  gentleness  with 


by  which  such  faculty  is  rendered  of    '^  provision,  all  the  rest  would  have  been 

aTail,nainely,  that  those  productions,    f  J*>  ^^f  i'  j^  TK^f  n.!!"   "^T^  i* 
whether   v«Jetable    or    anhnal,  on    ^"d  as  it  has  to  inhabit  Other  anatoml- 

whid^hedfeydependsfors^^^^^^^  fsh-l^ttT-^^^^^^^^^^ 
en^  are  endued  with  a  capability  of  ,j„^  ^j^^  ^  {  ^^  f^^^  ^hich  would, 
eDdiinng  a  similar  Ch«tt^.  Thus,  bi  ^reat  measure,  preTent  its  utility  in  the 
for  example^  Von  Buch  found  the  ^^^  and  mountainous  district  of  Europe  ; 
bosmesfl  of  pasturage  advantageous-  i,„t  ^hich  is  plainly  adapted  to  the  dry. 
If  pursued,  and  even  grain  healthy  gandy,  and  levsl  soil  it  has  to  traverse.  But 
and  prolific,  and  succeeding  admi- 
rably, some  degrees  within  the  arctic 
circle,  on  the  verge  of  the  70th  de- 
gree of  northern  latitude.  As  the  cli- 
mate varies,  so  does  the  necessity  of  which  Nature  has  endued  it,  have  render- 
ed it  the  obedient  slave  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. In  short,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
author  not  generally  accused  of  enthu- 
siasm, Volney,  *  So  great  is  the  import- 
ance of  the  camel  to  the  desert,  that  wers 
it  deprived  of  that  useful  animal,  it  must 
infallibly  lose  every  inhabitant.' 

"  Look  next  at  the  frigid  zone,  in  Itft 
more  remote  recesses,  where  Nature  seemt 
to  be  so  sparing  in  all  that  is  necessary  to 
life,  and  so  profuse  in  what  is  deemed  hos- 
tile to  it ;  where  the  cattle,  accounted  es- 
sential to  our  comfort,  if  not  to  our  exist- 
ence, could  not,  generally  speaking,  either 
live  or  be  fed  through  the  long  and  rigor- 
ous winter  which  is  there  experienced, 
and  which,  if  they  could  be  preserved  du- 
ring tliat  period,  would  not  answer  the 
necessary  purposes  to  which  we  apply 
them.  Is,  then,  the  Laplander  deserted 
by  Providence  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
presented,  exclusively,  to  him  one  of  tho 
noblest  animals  in  existence ;  and  in  ita 
formation,  has  so  economised  the  scanty 
means  of  nature,  as  to  unite  at  once  the 
valuable  properties  of  almost  every  otber 
— and  all  adapted,  specially,  to  the  pecu« 
liar  station  it  has  to  occupy.  I  need  not 
say  I  allude  to  the  rein-deer,  a  quadruped 
which  comprises  every  thing  he  wants,  ei- 
ther for  life,  convenience,  or  luxury.  Ita 
milk  rivals  that  of  the  cow ;  its  flesh  that 
of  our  deer ;  its  fleetness  and  docility  thosa 
of  the  horse ;  and  he  that  placed  him  there, 
so  contrived  that  part  of  the  frame  which 
I  have  alluded  to  in  the  other  instance, 
that  the  hoof  of  this  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting animal  should,  contrary  to  its  own 
genus  elsewhere,  spread  out,  and  become, 
literally  speaking,  a  snow-shoe ;  so  that  it 
can  convey  its  owner  over  that  mantle  of 
snow  which  covers,  for  so  long  a  portion  of 
the  year,  rocks  and  valleys,  woods  and 
plains,  lakes  and  streams, — with  an  incre* 


clothfaig;  nature,  savs  he,  still  wears 
his  livery  wherever  he  moves.  In  the 
hot  clinuites,  silk  and  cotton  are  pre- 
sented to  him;  in  the  temperate 
ones,  these  yield  to  the  finer  wools ; 
which,  as  die  latitude  northerns,  be- 
come thicker  and  more  plentiful,  till, 
in  the  frozen  regions,  fur,  much  the 
warmest  of  all  coverings,  is  produced 
in  abundance. 

**  Siioiild  it  be  attempted  to  evade  the 
ftroe  of  this  argument,  by  attributing  all 
these  dianges  to  the  operation  of  physical 
fanaes,  "vrbat  shall  be  said  of  a  more  irre- 
sistible proof  of  the  same  cheering  truth 
— iJie  plain  intention  of  Nature,  to  sup- 
port in  comfort  human  beings  in  every 
dimate,  namdy,  that  when  she  can  vary 
the  diilerent  triiies  of  creation  no  further, 
witboat  destroying  their  character,  then, 
lor  his  sake,  she  creates  new  ones,  so  ob- 
vioQsly  adapted  to  his  local  necessities, 
that  he  eonld  not  continue  to  exist  with- 
•at  them  ?    Take  two  examples,  and  two 
enly  ;  one  from  each  of  those  parts  of  the 
^ehe  irhieh  are  jostly  conceived  to  be  the 
Jaaaa  friendly  to  human  life^  and  conse- 
^nantly  the  most  needing  each  eztraordi- 
aids  ;  the  first,  from  the  torrid  zone, 
the  camel  be  the  instance.     This 
animal,  in  the  first  place,  has,  of 
to  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarities 
thie  climate^  in  order  to  its  own  ejJst« 
id  this  is  strikingly  the  case.  In  a 
vrhere  there  is  little  vegetation,  and 
listore.  Nature  has  construoled  its 
frame  on  the  most  spare  andeoo- 
prindples;  on  such,   therefore, 
the  smallest  supplies:  hence,  it 
little  food,  which,   to  make  the 
of^  it  ruminates ;  it  must  consume 
t2ia£    food  hard  and  dry ;  it  ha%  conse- 
lacxitlyy  great  mttacular  force  in  the  jaw. 
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dible  swiftness,  where  no  horse  could  traTel 
at  all,  if  he  could  even  live.     Without  sus- 
tenance, thegift,.however,  would  be  of  no 
avail :  this  is  anticipated  and  supplied.    In 
that  rigorous  climate,  so  adverse  to  vege- 
tation through  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
a  moss  is,  nevertheless,  produced  in  profu- 
sion, hardly  found  in  other  climates,  where 
it  would  be  of  little  use ;  this  the  animal 
£nds  beneath  the  snow  by  a  peculiar  in- 
stinct, and  by  this  it  is  amply  sustained. 
This  is  a  single  evidence  that  the  Supreme 
cares  even  for  the  humblest  of  human  be- 
ings, the  Laplander  ;  and  I  could  no  more 
hring  myself  to  believe  that  it  is  not  to  His 
plain  intention  that  he  is  indebted  for  his 
sustenance,  or  that  such  sustenance  was 
insufficient,  than  I  could,  that  the  noble 
animal  on  which  his  existence  depends,  is 
the  product  of  an  animated  film  fed  upon 
moss,  which  never  rested  in  its  improving 
etforts,  till  it  supplied  Itself  with  snow 
shoes. 

**  In  a  word,  all  the  laws  of  the  vegeta- 
ble, as  well  as  the  nature  of  animal,  ex- 
lltence,  are  plainly  subservient  to  the  so- 
lace and  sustentation  of  human  beings  ; 
and,  in  pursuing  the  proof  of  this  to  what- 
ever limits,  we  should  not  be  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  some  who  think  that  mira- 
cles end  where  knowledge  begins;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  find  that,  as 
our  knowledge  increased,  the  miracle  of 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  benevolence  would 
enlarge,  till  the  feeding  of  an  ancient  Seer 
In  the  wilderness  of  Carmel  by  ravens, 
would  seem  to  make  a  far  less  demand  up- 
on the  prescience  and  the  power  of  the 
X)eity,  than  the  constant  and  mysterious 
operation  of  that  endless  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  receiving  its  primary  impulse 
from  the  same  power,  by  %vhich  every  sin- 
gle being,  rational  or  irrational,  is  sustain- 
ed and  fed..  We  have,  indeed,  obscured 
our  intellects,  and  benumbed  our  feelings, 
by  making  use  of  words  that,  strictly 
speaking,  as  we  too  frequently  employ 
them,  have  no  meaning.  We  talk  of  cau- 
ses and  effects,  as  words  of  course,  quite 
plain  in  their  signification  to  the  slender- 
est capacity.  As  expressing  facts  deduced 
from  our  observation  of  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture, this  phraseology  may  be  allowable  ; 
but  when  we  have  observed  two  or  more 
facts  in-a  certain,  constant  connexion  with 
each  other,  and  have  remarked  the  order 
of  their  priority,  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  furnishing,  either  to  the  judgment 
or  the  imagination,  any  light  as  to  the 
reason  of  such  connexion.  The  motions 
of  a  grain  of  sand  conform  to  certain  laws 
which  we  have  observed  upon,  and  to  this 
conformity  we  give  a  name, — attraction  ; 
but  we  know  as  little  aboot  the  nature  of 


this  attraction  as  the  -unprotected  child 
hurt  by  the  fiill  it  has  occasioned.    What 
are,  therefore,  denominated  causes,  are  no- 
thing more  than  determinations  of  the  Dei- 
ty ;  which,  as  founded  in  infinite  wisdom, 
may  be   uniform  and  unchangeable  in 
their  nature.    If,  therefore,  I  put  into  the 
earth  a  seed,  '  it  may  chance  be  of  wheat 
or  some  other  grain,*  and  trace  the  mlra. 
de  of  vegetation  from  its  commeDcement 
to  its  completion,  when  I  observe  it  has 
extracted  from  the  earth  matter  hundreds 
of  times  its  own  weight,  and  of  a  nature 
totally  dis^milar  to   the  elements  from 
whence  it  springs,  and  for  purposes  essen- 
tially different,  I  may  notice,  throughout, 
a  number  of  connected  effiects,  but  I  dis- 
cern no  cause  beyond  the  will  of  the  Del^ 
ty.    ^n  like  manner,  if  I  regard  the  par- 
poses  for  which  this  crop  of  grain  Is  evi- 
dently   designed,   namely,  for.  food,  and 
when,  becoming  such,  it  is,  by  quite  as  in- 
explicable a  process,  partly  oonverted  Into 
an  animal  substance,  and  becomes  a  por- 
tion of  myself,  I  again  discern  effects,  but  no 
causes,  beyond  the  will  of  the  Deity.  It  is 
thus,  therefore,  that  I  have  treated  the 
subject  under  consideration  throughout. 
In  establishing  the  balance  between  life 
and  its  sustentation,  I  haye  pointed  at  the 
plain   indications  of  the   Supreme  wUl; 
that  will  once  ascertained,  it  is  as  plain  as 
the  indissoluble  connexion  between  what 
are  called  causes  and  effects,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  food  and  Dumbers  is  eternally  es-. 
tablished." 

Mr  Sadler,  in  a  former  part  of  his 
Dissertation,  has  spoken,  as  we  hare 
seen,  of  certain  facta  regarding  mi- 
gratory animals,  which  have  refer- 
ence to  themselves,  but .  he  now  al- 
ludes to  others  which  refer  plainly 
to  the  welfare  of  our  species.    Na- 
ture thus  affords  a  timely  supply  of 
sustentation  to  human  beings,  espe- 
cially in  the  first  stages  of  society, 
when  their  numbers  are  few,  and  the 
earth  but  partially  cultivated.  Many 
edible   quadrupeds,    as    Chauteau- 
briand  says,  have  the  periods  of  their 
migrationas  exactly  csuculatedyasthat 
of  birds,  and  like  them,  evidently  ac- 
commodated to  the  utility  and  neces- 
sities of  men.  Then,  if  we  look  to  the 
sea — from  the  prolific  North,  what  in- 
numerable shoals  are  sent  forth  and  di- 
rected, by  some  mysterious  impulse, 
to  all  the  shores !  Only  think  of  niepi- 
geon  species  in  North  America!  Tne 
amount  of  asingle  flight  of  themsteer- 
ing  towards  the  North,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply that  less  fruitful  rc^on  with  abun«. 
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dance,  was  calculated  by  Alexander     cerning  it,  proceeding  unobserved,  in  a 
Alison,  the  celebrated  Scottish  omi-    never-ending  saccession  of  renewals  and  ^ 


tiioloeisty  to  amount  to  2,2d0,272,000, 
or  at  least  a  brace  of  pigeons  each  to 
every  man,  woman,  ana  child  in  the 
world!  Our  insular  position,  Mr 
Sadler  observes,  prevents  us  from 


completions.  Meantime,  these  innumera- 
ble flights  are  almost  untouched,  and  the 
inexhaustible  bounties  of  the  ocean  barely 
tasted ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  the  mother 
Earth  herself,  nowhere  fully  cultivated. 


witnessing  the  migration  of  quadru-  "•■  *"*  ™*"y  ®^  ^^  ™«»*  ^«'^«  ««>»«» 

pcds;  imd  as  to  the  fishes  and  the  ****^'y   neglected.      Man,    nevertheless, 

fowb,  which  obey  the  same  benevo-  ^1,^}^  ^^  ^  ^™  "??  and  more 

lent  Jaw,  the  unexampled  richness  of  ^^^"^^ '«» .**»•  ^«'«  ?,(  ^» /?«d,  and 

our  internal  resources  enables  us  to  STi'^'^JT  *" !!!  T '  ^  ^  "^  ^^ 

overlook  the  addition  to  our  food  tlfl^^'rl^''^^^^ 

»^:«L  ♦!.-.  «: 1  -.u  ir     jT  fiunine  is  raised  :  a  cry,  of  which  all  the 

Which  the  air  and  the  ocean  offer  to  ^kments  re-echo  the  fiOsehood,  and  which 


our  acceptance,  unless  with  a  view 
to  vary  our  luxuriant  repasts.  But 
place  us,  he  adds,  in  the  inhospitable 
r^ions  of  nature,  and  how  should 
we  then  regard  the  subject  ?  This 
amazing  provision  would  appear  as 
a  perpetual  repetition  of  the  ancient 
miracle  of  the  wilderness ;  and  none 
who  were  not  divested  t)f  reason,  as 


rises  to  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  as  an 
insult  on  all  those  perfections  through 
which  he  condescends  to  the  very  senses 
of  mankin'it." 

Near  the  end  of  the  Dissertation, 
Mr  Sadler,  after  having  proved  all 
his  positions,  and  estabashed  the 
balance  of  the  food  and  numbers  of 


well  as  feeling,  would  fail  to  recog-  animated  nature,  alludes  finely  to  a 
nlse,  in  the  timely  supply,  that  hand  system  of  reasoning  pursued  by  tiie 
80  visibly  stretched  forth  in  behalf    wisest  of  the  heathen  philosophers/ 

which  he  thinks  specially  applicable 
to  the  present  subject  Tnus  they 
inferrea  immortality  from  the  intense 
desire  for  it  implanted  in  the  human 
soul,  because,  as  far  as  they  had  scan- 
ned nature,  they  saw  no  desire  with- 
out its  appropriate  gratification. 
Look  again  at  the  senses.  For  which 
of  them  has  not  the  Deity  provided  an 
adequate  and  appropriate  gratificap- 
tion  ?  If,  says  he,  very  beautifully, 
when  the  sense  of  sight  is  awakened,  it 
opens  to  a  flood  of  ^  bright  effluence 
of  bright  essence  increate,"  perfect- 
ly sufhcient  for  its  purpose,  namely, 
to  drink  in  the  surrounding  works 
of  the  Deity, — can  we,  can  any  man 
believe  that  that  eye  must  wax  dim, 
and  become  dark  for  ever,  because 
another  and  a  neighbouring  sense,  on 
which  all  the  rest  depend,  which 
equally  longs  for  gratification,' and  is 
equally  capable  of  being  gratified, 
has  no  supply  of  its  wants  and  de- 
sires, but  IS  doomed  to  suffering, 
privation,  and  destruction  ?  No !  The 
mouth,  the  teeth,  the  stomach  of  man 
are  guarantees  that  God  has  provi- 
ded nim  witii  subsistence — these  are' 
**  patents  for  food,"  that  the  Deity 
himself  has  granted ;  proofs,  indeed, 
that  numbers  and  food  are  balanced. 
The  Dissertation  closes  with  a  no- 
ble passage — than  which  indeed  we 
know  few  passages  nobler  in  modern 
English  prose.    Mr  Sadler  has  betu 


of  his  ofikpring. 

But  there  is  another  important 
purpose  to  be  answered  by  the  mi- 
gratory principle.  Mr  Sadler  ven« 
tares  to  Kuggest  that  Nature,  in  im- 
poamg  it  on  so  many  and  most  im- 
portant orders  of  animal  beings,  pur- 
posed to  disperse  them  over  the  ha- 
bitable globe,  as  so  many  seeds  of  fu- 
ture increase,  wherever  man  should 
be  found  to  avail  himself  of  the  boon. 
The  cow  probably  was,  in  its  unta- 
med state,  migratory ;  the  deer  cer- 
tainly is;  and  when  we  add  the 
great  number  of  birds  that  are — all 
useful  to  man — Mr  Sadler's  sugges- 
tion seems  right  Indeed,  of  afi  the 
migratory  tribes,  he  observes,  those, 
and  ^ose  only,  are  capable  of  being 
domesticated  and  retained,  that  are 
serviceable  for  human  sustentation. 

"  In  clodDg  these  thoughts  on  the  ni^ 
tore  and  oljects  of  the  migratory  princi- 
ple in  ammsl  crestioo,  I  would  pause  to 
a^  wii*  am  trace,  even  in  a  single  in- 
stance^  these  dependent  and  connected 
laws  of  natore  by  which  these  supplies 
■re  afforded  to  man  ?    Who  can  trace  the 
dUeicnt,  stages  of  their  progressive  prepa- 
laCMm,  or  measore^  even  in  thooght,  the 
vnstncas  of  the  repast  which  is  ever  pour- 
ii^  lartli  in  its  full  maturity?     Deep  in 
the  wnfirthomaMe  ocean,  or  eonoealed  in 
the  wild  and  wooded  wastes  of  the  inac- 
sessifale  north,  the  mighty  process  is,  while 
we  are  thus  fccUy  essaying  to  speak  con* 
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pointiBg  to  the  actual  condition  and 
existence  of  animated  beings,  in  full 
proof  that  their  numbers  and  food 
arf)  balanced.  Nothing  can  be  clear- 
er/ he  truly  says,  than  that  animal 
happiness  is  totally  irreconcilable 
with  an  insufficiency  of  food.  If 
there  be  the  alleged  tendency  in  all 
animated  life  to  increase  beyond  the 


their  food.  Is  the  eagle  of  the  north  aeeo 
thus  pining  away ;  with  that  eye  which 
lit  its  fires  at  the  meridian  blaze  faded  ; 
with  those  pinions  with  which  he  once 
scaled  th  iheayens,  drooping;  and  the 
mighty  talons  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  strike  and  destroy,  powerless  and  re- 
laxed ; — dying  for  want  of  food?  Or  is 
the  majestic  monarch  of  the  animal  crea« 


2^    .    .  , . ^^A^A  ^^v.  u»»     If     tion,  the  lion,  found  in  his  native  seats. 


nature  has  scattered  existence  with 
profusion,  but  has  been  sparing  in 
its  sustentation,  then  must  there  be 
universal  misery  through  every  tribe 
of  the  animal  creation.  But  he  ap- 
peals to  human  experience  if  this  be 
the  case. 

**  To  advert  to  that  part  of  animated 
nature,  of  which  man  takes  little  or  no 
heed,  and  which  is  generally  removed  be- 
yond the  limits  of  his  interference  :  I  ask, 
are  they  seen  multiplying  around  us  in  un- 
sustainable numbers  ?  After  having  re- 
presented nature  as  an  arena  of  universal 
carnage,  where  her  offspring  are 

« Never  ending,  BtiQ  banning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying,'-* 

^re  these  warring  germs  of  existence, 
though  still  feeding  upon  eadi  other,  star- 
ving ?  Does  nature,  I  ask,  exhibit  these 
scenes  of  unceasing  strife  and  confusion, 
where  slaughter  is  the  sole  and  evident 
business  of  life ;  to  which  want  and  fiunine 
ai*e  to  be  superadded,  to  rectify  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  redundancy  ?  Do  the 
insects  sport  awhile  in  the  air,  and,  before 
their  natural  date  of  being,  drop  by  ex- 
hausted myriads,  and  strew  the  ground 
with  expiring  animation  ?  Do  the  birds 
pour  their  faltering  and  unfinished  songs, 
and,  adorned  with  the  mockery  of  beauty 
and  gaiety,  drop  from  the  branches,  and 
flutter,  and  die  at  our  feet  ?  Do  the  fishes, 
increasing  so  as  to  spread  the  devastation 
through  the  other  element,  become  torpid 
and  expire  by  millions,  till  the  pure  me- 
dium to  which  they  appertain  is  polluted 
with  their  floating  carcasses?  Or,  if 
these  queries  be  dismissed  through  the 
door  of  absurdity,  by  saying  that  the  con- 
stant tendency  of  all  these  tribes  of  beings 
to  have  too  little  food,  is  accompanied  by 
a  constant  tendency  to  an  excess  of  it ; 
which  is  precisely  the  argument  founded 
oa  mutual  destruction,  as  the  case  is  put 
by  those  who  maintain  the  superfecundity 
of  all  animated  nature ;  to  stop  at  once 
this  loophole  of  retreat,  let  us  ask  whe- 
ther those  animals,  on  which  none  others 
prey,  are,  in  their  native  haunts,  seen  in 
this  constant  state  of  inanition  and  death, 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence 


weak  and  cowardly,  he  becomes  t&e  ready 
prey  of  every  careless  obtruder :  or  other<« 
wise  has  he  to  raven  on  his  species  in  de- 
fault of  other  food,  till  his  haunts  are 
strewed  with  the  carcasses  of  his  own 
kind  ?  I  repeat  the  question,  is  the  scene 
of  nature  one  of  general  suffering,  agonyt 
and  death  ?  No : — such  a  condition,  aa 
it  respects  the  universal  number  of  exia* 
tences,  is  as  a  single  exception  to  the  vast 
plurality  of  cases ;  as  it  regards  that  single 
exception,  the  moment  of  actual  suffering 
is  probably  short,  in  comparison  with  tlia 
allotted  term  of  enjoyment ;  nor  can  even 
that  individual  instance  be  traced  to  an  in- 
sufliciency  in  the  general  provision  of  Na- 
ture for  idl  animated  beings. 

"  Turn  we  then  from  the  view  of  tbia 
phantasma,  formed  by  distorted  principlee 
and  distempered  feelings,  to  the  oontem« 
plation  of  nature,  in  the  sober  lights  of 
philosophy  and  truth.     Let  her  seduded 
haunts  be  open  to  the  inspection,  I  care 
not  of  whom,  so  that  he  have  an  eye  to 
see,  and  a  heart  to  feel,  the  happiness  of 
her  animated  progeny.     Without  sendiog 
such  a  one  with  Humboldt  to  the  soathem 
regions,  swarming  with  universal  anima* 
tion ;  or  with  Acerbi  to  the  north,  which, 
notwithstanding  our  notions  of  it  sui  • 
dreary  solitude,  is  probably,  both  on  earth. 
and  ocean,  at  least  as  luxuriant  of  lifi^ 
let  him  penetrate  into  the  wilder  scenery 
with  which  this  country  even  yet  abonnds^ 
or  lose  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  same 
of  those  afforested  demesnes  which   still 
exhibit  nature  in  her  loveliest,  hecaaae 
most  unconstrained  attitudes,  and  wHich 
recall  to  our  ideas  that  paradise  whicH  the 
poet  of  England  has  taught 
to  restore.     There,  on  the  wane  of 
8ununer*s  day,  and  before  the  animal  trihea 
have  retired  to  their  timely  repose^  left  liim 
lay  himself  down  upon  *  the  sloping  taow-» 
sllp-eovered  bank,'  and,  shaded  by  &   c»» 
nopy  of  flowering  and  luxuriant  foUa^r^ 
look  and  listen.     He  will  find,  aeonap^Swig 
to  a  celebrated  observer  of  natore,  siU  *\9 
animal  tribes,  down  to  the  InseotB, 
lowing  in  luxury ;  or,  as  Paley  s 
them,  *  so  happy  as  not  to  know  v 
do  with  themselves.'     Qose  to  hia 
which  the  clearness  of  the  air  luiad. 


lya  fif 


of  their  increasing  beyond  the  balance  of    nsamess  of  ths  ol^eets  give  a  serl  o£ 
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emoopje  aenteneny  he  sees  innumerable 
imecb,  maof  of  which,  if  he  is  not  a  prac- 
tised eotomologist,  are  mhiate  and  bril- 
lapt  Strang ;  and  if  he  ia,  are  oonstant- 
)j  pattiog  his  knowledge  to  a  severe  test ; 
dl  M  of  life  and  enjoyment,  leaping 
tboat  with  iacredibls  agility,  climbing  up 
Uh  ipbygms,  or  disporting  on  the  flowers 
vith  which  it  is  eiAbroidered ;  amongst 
then  the  hee  is  plying  its  busy  harvest, 
tad  iilUof  op  every  intarval  of  labour  with 
itiMw;;  aeoBspieiious  example,  perhaps, 
ff  tht  happy  business  of  every  inferior 
viiif  .    If  ]» chance  to  look  to  the  roots 
ifhbfsrdant  pillow,  still  he  seos  nature 
fwansiof  with  apimation ;  innumerable 
lORfls  insects  strike  his  notice,  many  of 
than,  perhaps,  resting  during  the  sultry 
hoan,  but  whose  labours  -he  would  have 
witBcsied  bad  he  been  there  at  the  dewy 
dawn  imtead  of  the  dose  of  the  day,  in 
bnnmerable  dilniiig  threads  suspended 
^m  erery  point  of  grass,  and  investing 
the  whole  sur&oe  of  the  meads  vrith  a 
film  of  iDooncdvable  fineness  and  lustre, 
^nueherer  way  he  looks,  there  is  not  a 
piaot  or  a  flower  without  its  appropriate 
pepoktioii.    Further  from  him  he  sees 
thnngs  sUU  more  innumerable, 

'WUcb  flatter  joyous  In  the  solar  beain. 
And  fin  the  air,  or  float  tb«  dimpling  strea»/ 

afl  ttpnssiBg,  as  &r  as  motion  and  ap- 

fwasee  without  language  can  express  it, 

thsBtsMst  aessure  of  enjoyment.     Nov 

are  even  soonds  wanting  to  signify  the 

reign  of  universal  pleasure.     Far  more 

oncquifocal  than  the .  busy  noise  arising 

nom  the  crowded  haunts  of  human  beings, 

ifthil  sentinooqs  mnrmnr  of  unnuiyibe^ 

^anp,  aod  the  oeaaeleas  hum,  with  whioh 

their  oniffrssl  oocnpfttion  is  plied,  which 

Mvthcs  sod  falls  upon  the  ear  in  cme  con- 

tinocd  and  unbroken  unison,  save  when. 

the  exulting  aongs  of  the  painted  birds, 

i*>pwdio^  in  innocent  rivalry,  fuld  m&- 

jodj  to  this  pleasing  and  perpetusil  note  of 

hanaonioos  nature.     In  the  shallows  of 

^  clear  stream  which  flows  babbling  at 

lib  foot,  he  sees  multitudes  of  existences 

which  flit  along  like  living  shadows  full 

af  activity  and  pleasure :  while  dimpling 

ha  sar6ee,  or  gathering  in  douda  above 

lt»  another  order  of  beings,  that  of  insects 

sf  rfiffefBBt  tribes  and  various  degrees  of 

WBisBey,  are  ^sporting;  forming  a  world 


of  their  own,  replete  with  equal  plenty 
and  joyousness.  The  wild  animals,  mean- 
ttme^  ooeasionally  scud  past  him,  intent 
upon  their  pastime,^  from  which  hia  in- 
trusion on  their  haunts  startles  them ; 
some  of  the  nobler  ones,  whose  statdy 
forms  excite  his  admiration,  gaze  at  hin| 
at  a  distance,  and  pass  on.  Through  an 
opening  vista  of  the  wooded  solitude,  he 
sees  a  whole  herd  of  tliese  moving  as  by 
one  impulse ;  every  motion  as  buoyant  a« 
though  they  were  almost  aeriaL  And  fav 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  surrounding  do« 
main,  a  still  more  magnificent  prospecl 
spreads  before  him.  The  surface  of  th« 
earth,  to  the  distant  horizon,  is  tesselate4 
with  endoaures,  and  glows  with  many  co« 
loured  crops.  Here  the  pasturesare  clothed 
with  flocks ;  there  the  valleys  are  covered 
over  with  corn ;  the  little  hills  rejoice  oi| 
every  side ;  they  shout  for  joy,  they  also 
sing  !  Human  habitations  are  sprinkled 
over  the  prospect,  like  gems  on  the  man- 
tle of  nature ;  and  here  and  there  they 
cluster  into  a  town  ;  while  the  temples  of 
Divine  worship,  *  which  point  with  taper 
spire  to  heaven,'  are  seen  rising  as  far  aii 
the  eye  can  stretoh,  and  crown  the  happy 
prospect  with  the  proof,  that  mankind  are 
neither  insensate  nor  ungrateful ;  that 
they  know  who  It  is  that  '  gives  them 
rain  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  their 
hearts  with  flood  and  gladness.  *  He  gaze« 
till  the  tints  of  day  fad«,  and  the  glorious 
prospect  recedes  from  his  sight.  The  busy 
tribes  of  life  are  hushed  in  repose,  one  so- 
litary and  unrivalled  songster  only  keeps 
up  the  vigil  in  the  temple  of  nature,  but 
in  what  strains  does  she  '  charm  the  lis- 
tening shades,  and  tei^h  the  night  his 
praise!'  He  looks  up  and  beholds  the 
eternal  stars  successivdy  rekindling  their 
fires,  and  resuming  their  courses ;  and  the 
moon  walking  forth  in  her  brightness. 
4-11  the  near  and  transitory  scenes  of  nai 
ture  thus  cut  off,  the  soul  calls  home  its 
qcattered  thoughts,  and  centres  them  in 
loftier  meditations  concerning  that  myste- 
rious being,  whose  works  it  had  just  been 
contemplating,  and  who  now  appears  more 
intimately  and  awfully  present.  He  rises, 
and  retires  to  his  wonted  place :  in  a  frame 
of  solemn  devotion  which  recognises  the 
Deity  alone,  and  him  only  in  his  one  sa- 
cred attribute  of  unbounded  and  everlast.- 
Ing  goodness." 
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NOTICES  TO  CORBBSPONDENTS. 

A  REJECTED  Contributor  is  the  bitterest  of  all  enemies— but  likewise 
the  most  impotent    To  be  rejected  seems  worse  than  to  be  cut  up — and 
yet  reason  says  that  to  be  buried  in  the  Balaam-Box  is  not  so  bad  as  to  be 
scarified  by  the  Knout   Observe — ^We  never  insult  our  Contributors,  gentle 
or  semple,  as  many  editors  do— but  simply  send  the  stupid  ones  asleep 
among  the  sumphs.  Why  then  all  that  spleen^bile — ^and  gall  spluttered  on 
Maga  Dy  unsuccessful  suitors  ?  Though  she, — capricious  coquette,— repels, 
rejects,  shuns,  or  declines  their  amorous  advances,  yet  never  never  does  she, 
like  some  vain  beauties  we  could  name,  blab  to  the  public  ear  the  secret  of 
their  discountenanced  loves.    Why  then  should  they  themselves  betrtfy  il^ 
by  sneakingly  seeking  to  disparage  her  peerless  charms  ?  A  single  syllable 
muttered  against  Maga  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag— and  all  the  world  ex- 
claims, "  Oh,  ho !"  liienceforth  Ae  whey-faced  whiner  is  known  wherever 
be  goes,  to  be  a  rejected  article— other  Magas  look  on  him  with  suspicious 
eyes,  conjecturing  that  there  must  be  something  amiss — and  he  dies  at  last 
of  the  yellow  or  black  jaundice.  Such  conduct,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very 
ungrateful.    Were  Maga  to  encourage  the  advances  of  elderly  gentlemen, . 
by  softly  treading  upon  their  toes,  laying  her  silken  hand  of  long,  white, 
slender,  pink-nailed  fingers  on  their  arm,  and  with  her  warm,  red,  balmy 
mouth,  almost  touching  tiieii'  ear,  asking  in  a  silvery  whisper  **  If  it  did  not 
thunder" — shrinking  to  their  side  all  ike  while,  with  her  frame  all  on  the 
tremor  like  a  sensitive  plant  quivering  to  the  touch,  then  indeed  would  it  be 
highly  culpable  in  her,  the  coquette,  to  say— in  reply  to  the  question  when 
popped — "  No — no — sir — you  must  excuse  me — ^no— no — ^no  I"  And  were 
she  to  add  to  the  cruelty  of  refusal,  the  shame  of  exposure,  publishing  a 
monthly  list  of  all  the  ^vretches  who  for  her  sake  must  wear  the  willow — then 
indeed  might  the  rejected  articles,  unsatisfied  with  sympathy,  call  aloud  for 
punishment    But  how  far  different  is  her  conduct  I  Never  does  she  consign 
a  suitor  to  the  Balaam-Box  without  a  tear !  She  sighs  to  see  the  tin-lid  hea- 
ving to  the  *<  hotch"  of  the  poor  Contributor  below !  She  shudders  when 

"  awbile  the  living  hill 
Heaves  with  oonvulsiye  throes,  and  all  is  still." 

But  farther.    Though  rejected  twenty  times,  if  you  be  a  inan  or  woman 
bf  talents  or  genius,  persevere ;  and  who  knows  but  that  on  the  twenty- first 
attempt,  ^*  Your  joy  is  like  a  deep  affright,"  to  find  yourself  figuring  be- 
fore the  whole  world  in  a  leading  article?  Some  people  are  ao  huffy! 
An  Editor  must  in  with  their  article  instanter — ^that  very  month — ^though 
})erhap8  the  parcel  arrives  on  the.  twentieth — the  very  day  our  excellent 
friend.  Captain  Bain,  has  gone  blazing  away  out  of  ^e  mouth  of  the  Frith 
with  the  James  Watt  rejoicing  in  a  ten  thousand  impression  of  a  double  num- 
ber. Had  his  article  been  the  only  article  in  the  whole  wide  world,  it  mi^ht 
jperhaps  have  had  some  small  chance  of  insertion — some  time  or  olJier — Se- 
lore  he  died ;  but  when  you  consider,  that,  on  the  very  day  his  article  ar- 
rived— and  not  only  on  that  day,  but  every  day  before  or  since — scores  of 
articles,  over  and  above  his  article,  had  come  nying  from  '*  a'  the  airts  the 
win*  can  blaw" — an  absolute  shower  of  whitey-brovim — ^you  must  see  at 
once  that  there  was  no  more  chance  of  his  article  in  particular   being 
bnapt  up  by  Maga,  than  of  any  one  particular  fly  being  snapt  up  by  one 
trout  when  all  the  Tweed  was  alive  with  green-tails.    Yet  the  idiot — ^if  he 
will  allow  us  to  call  him  so — after  searchmg  in  vain  all  through  our  July 
number  for  his  article — even  among  the  Deaths  and  Marriages,  and  In  among 
the  Appendix  of  Bills — scrawls  his  rage  by  return  of  post — screeching^  fear 
liis  article-— the  restoration  of  his  article— totally  unaware— O  the  blind 
minds  of  men  I — that  his  article  had,  on  the  very  day  of  its  arrival  in  Modem 
Athens,  received  Christian  Burial,  along  with  many  other  unfortunates  ^who 
had  been  swept  off  by  the  same  epidemic,  and  interred  deep  down  below 
tlie  power  of  Hare  or  Knox,  under  the  Balaam-Box,  that  Patent  Safb. 
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Sttch  contributon  continue  clamorous  for  years.  Some  of  them  go  mad 
--others  get  silly;  but  though  they  never  tax  liie  elements  with  unkind- 
new,  they  never  cease  abusmg  Old  Christopher  North,  who  keeps  his  tem- 
per to  a  miracle — lets  them  weary  the  Post-office  with  letters  **  unanswer- 
ed, disappointed,  unreceived/' — and  merely  once  armonth  wishes  them  and 
tiieir  articles  all  at  the  devil. 

Now  we  put  it  to  all  such  impatient  and  irritable  contributors,  if  it  be 
not  most  unreasonable  to  lose  their  tempers  at  that  rate,  and  to  take  of- 
fence when  and  where  no  offence  is  intended,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
utmost  amenity  and  mild  manners  ?   Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,  and 
chance  rules  the  world.    Are  we  alone  to  be  denied  the  privilege  of  sub- 
mission to  these  powers  ?  What  though  their  articles  **  rot  in  cold  obstruc'- 
tion"  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time  ?  Think  of  the  thousand  and  one 
causes  that  may  have,  without  much  or  any  blame  on  our  part,  condemned 
them  to  a  temporary  or  an  eternal  oblivion !  How  often  are  jewels  mislaid  F 
"  We  hunt  half  a  day  for  a  forgotten  dream,"  nor  recover  it  at  last,,  tiiough 
all  the  laws  of  association  have  been  brought  into  play.    So  must  it  often 
be  with  articles.    Most  mysteriously  do  they  slip  aside,  and  disappear  into 
crannies  in  the  *'  great  globe  itself,"  wherein,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  found 
by  future  ages,  and  the  unrolled  papyri  deciphered  for  the  benefit  of  ge- 
neraticms  yet  unborn.    Many  fly  up  to  the  moon,  and  the  Man  there  ^ub- 
Mshes  them  in  his  Magazine.    Human  life  is  proverbially  short,  and  is  it  to 
be  expected  or  wished  by  any  contributor  professing  the  Christian  creed 
that  We,  upwards  of  seventy,  should,  instead  of  preparing  ourselves  for  anr 
other  world,  waste  the  few  fleeting  hours  yet  left  to  us  in  hunting,  night 
and  day,  even  in  **  impossible  places,"  for  lost  articles  ?  Besides,  we  are 
not  only  always  very  old,  but  also  often  very  sick ;  and  our  gout  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  almost  periodical  attacks  of  cholera  morbus,  ought,  with  all 
men  of  common  humanity,  to  be  sustained  as  a  valid  excuse  for  the  irreco- 
verable loss  of  an  occasional  article.    Then  are  we  to  be  debarred  the  or- 
dinary amusements  of  this  weary  world  ?  May  we  not,  like  the  rest  of  our 
brethren  of  mankind,  make  a  tour  of  the  Lakes,  or  the  Highlands,  or  Switz- 
erland, or  the  Tyrol  ?    And  during  our  absence,  must  not  hundreds  of  ar- 
ticles lie  dormant?  The  man  lives  not  to  whom  we  would  trust  the  keys. 
•We  hate  descending  into  particulars — ^but  we  owe  it  to  our  much  injured 
selves  to  remind  all  sucn  captious  and  querulous  contributors  that,  for 
months  past,  we  have  been  on  the  move  from  No.  17,  Prince's  Street  to 
45,  George  Street^and  that  in  that  long-protracted  bustle  a  thousand 
things  have  been  necessarily  forgotten  for  a  time,  or  lost  to  all  eternity. 
The  Balaam-Box  itself  made  a  narrow  escape.    A  strong-backed  villain, 
obviously  in  the  pay  of  one  of  the  Southron  Magazines,  clutched  it  out  of 
the  hurley,  and  off  with  it  on  his  shoulders  down  Leith  Walk,  before  a  west 
wind  that  was  then  filling  the  sails  of  a  London-bound  Berwick  smack. 
Providentially  We  were  hobbling  from  our  lunch  at  Picardy's,  and  met  the 
mid-day  highway  robber  full  in  the  face.   We  should  have  known  the  Ba- 
laam-Box among  ten  thousand  trunks.  One  tip  of  the  crutch  laid  the  bearer 
in  the  kennel — and  Sir  David  Gam  and  Tappitoury  who  had  been  eyeing 
us  from  B  window,  were  instantly  on  the  spot,  and  proud  were  they  to  bear 
the  treasure  to  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum.    If,  after  considering  these  things, 
and  a  tibousand  colUiteral  circumstances,  the  contributors  to  whom  we  al- 
lude still  r^[ard  us  with  angry  feelings,  we  have  only  to  say, 

*^  KwKf  to  heaven,  respective  Lenity, 
And  fire-eyed  Fury  be  my  conduct  now  !" 

And  here  we  are  reminded  of  one  especial  blockhead,  who  transmitted  to  us 
a  good  many  months  ago,  through  a  distinguished  friend,  some  elegant  and 
graceful  verses  by  a  lady.  We  had  designed  them  a  ]>lace  of  honour,  but 
our  arrangements  prevented  their  appearance  at  the  time  we  wished ;  and 
perhaps  we  should  have  stated  to  the  fair  writer  the  reason  of  the  inevit- 
able oelay.  We  now  request  her  to  accept  our  humble  apology,  and  the 
assurance  of  our  high  esteem.  The  person  who  demanded  the  verses  back, 
and  who  occupies,  we  believe,  some  humble  and  obscure  place  under  go- 
vemmenr,  informed  us,  in  his  ill-spelt  letter,  with  much  severity  and  little 
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firamtaftr,  thai  the  itch  was  the  Scottish  plague.  That  ia  a  Cockney  notion. 
t/UtaneouB  diseases  are  more  or  less  prevalent  in  all  countries,  and  we  be- 
lieve especialljr  in  poor  ones — such  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  the 
people  live  chiefly  on  oatmeal.  But  the  Highlanders — ^though  poor—* 
are  hospitable — generous— and  brave ;  and  their  hands,  though  haply  some-* 
times  rather  rough  in  the  cuticle,  can  well  handle  the  claymore  and  the 
bayonetted  musket.  Beyond  all  ihe  nations  of  the  earth,  in  manners  they 
^e — even  the  poorest  of  the  poor — ^gentlemen ;  and  that  would  be  pain^* 
fully  felt  by  this  wretched  creature,  were  he  ever  to  stoop  his  head  as  low 
beneath  the  door-lintel  of  a  Highland  hut,  as  he  stoops  it  every  day  before 
the  master  who  fives  him  bread.  A  slight  eruption  on  the  skin — ^rare  now 
in  any  part  of  Scotland,  for  English  cleanliness  has  of  late  years  become 
domesticated  here — is  a  mere  tnfle  compared  with  a  leprosy  of  the  liver-^ 
the  incurable  disease  in  which  he  pines ;  and  oatmeal,  earned  by  honest 
labour,  even  although,  but  for  the  gracious  antidote  of  Glenllvet,  it  may 
sometimes  induce  the  itch,  is  preferd^le  food  to  turtle-soup  purchased  by 
the  proceeds  of  a  shameless  sinecure ;  nor  is  the  worst  scurvy  that  can  afSict 
the  Dody  so  calamitous  as  the  scurvy  that  eats  into  the  soul.  The  one  is  a 
iiaisfortune,  which  religion  enables  a  good  man  to  bear— the  other  is  a  vice, 
which  any  little  religion  the  sufferer  may  possess  serves  but  to  shew  more 
odious,  and  which  an  evil  conscience  renders  altogether:  unendurable* 
Hinc  UUb  lachrynus  I 

But  now  that  we  are  established  in  our  new  Sanctum,  we  shall  speedily 
brinff  up  all  our  arrears.    The  clerk  of  the  Balaam-Box  shall  be  kept  more 
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Box.  lifany  brilliant  articles  are  hidden  in  that  gloom — ^but  like  cometa 
their  tails  are  too  long,  and  would,  if  admitted  into  the  heaven  of  Maga» 
sweep  out  the  stars.  But  a  comet  iudiciously  curtailed  may  occasion^ly 
tilumme  the  horizon — ^nay,  we  have  known  a  planet  there  brighter  than  any 
fixed  star — than  either  Castor  or  Pollux ;— and  the  Georgium  Sidus  has  some- 
times ''paled  its  ineffectual  light''  beside  a  wandering  luminary  under  the 
^ame  of  Balaam.  As  for  our  Escrutoires — they  possess  treasures  beyond 
the  Treasures  of  the  Deep,  so  beautifully  sung  by  The  Hemans — and  we  pur- 
pose, before  another  moon  wanes,  to  descend  in  a  diving-bell  into  tneir 
abysses,  and  to  rifle  the  mermaid's  caves  of  all  their  pearls — therewith  to 
adorn  the  brow  of  Maga,  to  the  joy  of  all  Contributors. 
.  We  have  been  wafted  away  on  the  wId^  of  poetry  from  the  querulous 
disturbers  of  our  peace.  But  some  contributors  Uiere  are,  of  a  far  otiier 
character  and  complexion  indeed— and  them  to  reject  Christopher  could 
almost  weep.     Nay — he  rejects  them  not.     Their  pretty  poems — ^their 

elegant  prose-essays — their  graceful  epistles — and  their  touching  tales ^he 

peruses  with  pleasure  and  with  pride.  Their  sex  protects  them — and  he 
puts  them  gently  into  the  Escrutoire  called  the  Dovecot,  where  they  soon 
murmur  themselves  asleep.  Now  and  then  he  selects  a  sonnet,  or  an  elegy, 
or  a  tale,— and  in  Maga,  it  meets  the  eyes,  perhaps,  of  the  fair  enthusiast^ 
who  breathed  it  when  a  virgin,  and  who  now  blushes,  while  she  reada,  to 
look  down  on  a  couple  of  chubby  boys  pulling  one  another's  noses  in  frantic 
quarrel  about  some  seedcake,  at  the  knee  of  her  a  six-year's  wedded  wife, 
still  lovely,  though  her  waist  be  not  so  slim  as  we  once  knew  it  by  about 
three  quarters  of  a  yard. 

There  are  a  prodigious  number  of  clever  people  at  present  alive  and 
kicking— and,  judging  from  our  own  list,  we  should  suppose,  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  contributors  must  amount  to  a  million.  There  is  a 
contributor  in  about  every  fourth  family.  In  one  domestic  circle  he  is 
papa — a  stout  gentleman  about  forty,  with  red  cheeks,  and  a  brown  wig  j 
in  another,  grand-papa,  a  fine  military-looking  old  fellow,  six  feet  high,  with 
hair  white  aa  snow — ^nay,  an  article  is  now  penes  me,  the  handwriting  of 
which  could  only  have  been  put  upon  paper  by  the  "  oldest  inhabitant,'' 
rejoicing  in  the  third  consecutive  little  Tommy,  all  lineally  descended  from 
himself,  the  great  Tom  of  Lmcoln.  In  another  family  again,  the  happy  motherr 
^  ten  children  i^^  we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  the  unhappy  mother  of  twenty 
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irtjde&   In  M§  h<mae»  a  pale  delicate  girl^an  only  daughter— wiie  can 
sorceJf  walk  in  the  wind  without  being  wafted  away  to  heaven  like  a  fea- 
ther—b  inditing  a  tender  epistle  to  Odoherty;  in  that,  three  red-armed 
sisters,  well  to  do  in  the  world — with  constitutions  strong  as  horses — and 
eich  on  the  death  of  her  father,  the  tallow-chandler,  entitled  to  a  fortune 
of  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  are  all  hard  at  work  with  their  respective  articles, 
—one  at  the  pathetic,  anotiier  at  the  picturesque,  and  the  eldest  and  most 
fonnidable  at  the  sublime.    Now,  not  to  indulge  farther  in  imaginary  pic- 
tures, drawn  from  the  contributing  population  of  tiiese  realms,  we  appeal 
to  the  candour  of  that  population — nay,  we  fling  ourselves  upon  it — and  ask 
the  Million  to  reflect  for  a  few  moments  with  memselves,  in  society  or  soli- 
^ide,  on  the  condition  of  an  Editor  in  this  life.    For  our  single  selves,  we 
hj  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  and  before  heaven,  declare,  that  it  would 
not  be  in  our  power  to  overtake  and  satisfy  even  our  fair  friends — our  female 
contributors  alone — ^were  we  the  Editor,  publisher,  and  proprietor,  of  twenty 
periodicals,  instead  of  Editor  of  merely  one.    Add  to  them  the  male  mon- 
sters, with  swingeing  articles  twenty  pages  long,  and  the  multitudes  of  chil* 
dren,  who,  in  wis  precocious  age,  have  absolutely  all  their  little  articles 
ready  ere  they  are  twelve  years  old,  and  the  most  stony-hearted  will  con- 
cede, that  Christopher  NorUi  is  to  be  compassionated  as  much  as  admired, 
sod  that  he  is  far  less  an  object  of  envy  than  the  vain  world,  blinded  by 
the  blase  of  his  glory,  has  for  so  many  years  so  foolishly  supposed ; — He  is 
often  sick  of  life. 

You  might  think  that  it  never  could  be  our  interest  to  quarrel  with  clever 
oontributors.    But  if  you  think  so,  we  assure  you  that  you  are  mistaken, 
and  that  clever  contributors  have  brought  many  a  periodical  to  an  untimely 
giave*   Pray,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  clever  ?  Try  it  by  examples : 
a  clever  horse  is  a  horse  of  good  action — who  can  trot  easily  twelve  miles 
an  hour— clear  a  four-foot  fence — and  who  never  refuses  his  oats.    At  pre- 
sent, as  horses  go,  he  may  be  worth  about  five-and-thirty  pounds.    He  car<« 
ries  you  to  cover — ^but  surely  you  do  not  hunt  him  ?   Clever  as  he  is,  if  you 
do  that,  he  is  blown  on  the  first  burst,  and,  during  a  run  of  twenty  minutes, 
has  been  regularly  tailing  it,  till  at  the  death,  while  the  Duke,  and  Elcho, 
aad  Reddie,  and  Stein,  are  all  tn,  you  are  not  only  autf  but  appear  to  the 
rustics  of  another  oounty  to  be  a  regular  Bagman.  Just  so  with  your  clever 
contributor.    He  can  perform  a  paragraph  at  a  fan*  pace — a  short  article  on 
the  com  laws,  perlums,  or  the  Methuen  Treaty ;  but  when  the  work  to  be 
done  reouires  not  omy  bone  but  blood,  say  a  review  of  Moore's  Byron,  or 
Moiik's  Bentley,  or  Wellington's  Waterloo,  then  your  clever  contributor 
breaks  down,  and  you  wish  him  back  in  his  original  dray.    In  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  we  have  no  great  objection  to  a  clever  contributor ;  but  from 
this  Magarane  '*  Procul !  o  procul,  este,  profani," — for  about  some  seven 
yaara  ago^  such  was  the  rush  upon  us  of  clever  contributors,  that  our  sale, 
for  two  montiiB  stationary,  began  on  the  third  absolutely  to  retrograde.  We 
immadiately  unharnessed  about  a  dozen  clever  contributors,  turned  them 
out  of  the  team,  and  away  went  Maga,  up  hill  and  down  dale,  along  the 
royal  road  of  philosophy,  literature,  ana  human  life,  like  a  young  one, 
with  ail  the  otiier  eighty  monthlies  dragged  in  triumph  at  her  chariot- 
wheels  I 

But  to  be  less  figurative.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  even  extremely  clever 
in  the  circle  in  which  you  move,  and  another  thing  to  be  rather  clever  in 
Blackwood.  An  old  or  elderly  maid  or  virgin,  who  has  cultivated  her  con- 
veraadonal  talents  at  tetktables  through  the  long  space  of  fifty  revolving 
years,  and  been  handed  about  in  manuscript,  up  and  down  various  brilliant 
coteries — ^while  her  chin,  ^  bearded  like  the  pard,"  is  sunk  on  her  midnight 
pUloir,  is  visited,  we  shall  suppose,  in  a  dream,  by  Christopher  North.  He 
calms  her  agitation,  and  assures  her  that  she  has  no  need  to  shriek.  All 
that  he  wants  is  an  article.  The  phantom  melts  away  from  her  longing 
arms — and  turning  herself  in  bed,  lo !  by  the  rosy  dawn,  George  Buchanau, 
with  a  beard  considerably  longer  than  her  own,  lying  chin  by  chin,  with 
Deborah  on  the  s^-same  bolster.  Aye,  many  are  the  virgins— young— old 
middla-agad,  who  sleep  with  Blackwood  in  their  bosom.   *'  Rapt,  in- 
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Bpired/'  tbe  tea-table  oracle,  mounts  her  tripod,  and  m  obedience  to  her 
Magnus  Apollo,  Christopher  North,  indites  an  article.  Remember  that  i^e  is, 
without  one  single  exception — and  for  half  a  century  has  been — ^the  clever- 
est— out  of  all  sight,  the  cleverest  person  of  her  sex  in  all  her  native  city, 
— a  city,  by  the  last  census,  taken  ten  years  affo — containing  upwards  of 
two  hundred  thousand  souls.  Such  an  article  f  O,  Lord  Byron  s  Heaven 
and  Earth,  and  Mr  Moore's  Loves  of  the  Angels,  what  an  article  I  Is  it  a 
declaration  of  love,  and  a  proposal  of  marriage  ?  A  scheme  for  paying  off 
the  National  Debt  ?  or  a  treatise  on  gooseberry  wine  ?  Now  she  seems  to 
be  all  fire  and  fury  on  Don  Juan,  and  now  the  fair  writer  tumbles  head 
over  ears  lik.e  a  supralapsarian  into  the  Row  Heresy.  By  Montgomery's 
Satan,  the  old  lady  has  forgotten  either  her  own  sex  or  ours,  and  is  person- 
ating Christopher  North !  And  hark !  how  clamorous  for  instant  insertion ! 
Her  article  cannot  wait  a  single  day — and  proofs  must  be  sent  to  the  old 
Princess  Rusty  Fusty,  by  the  very  first  Glasgow  post. 

It  ia  known  throughout  all  the  literary  circles  of  the  West,  that  Miss  De- 
borah is  to  exhibit  m  the  next  number  of  Blackwood  her  opening  article. 
What  a  brandishing  of  paper-folders  on  the  First  of  the  Month !  Lo  and 
behold,  **  Christopher  in  his  Sporting  Jacket !"  **  Can  this  indeed  be  our- 
Debby's  opening  article  ?"  is  the  general  pur.  *'  But  you  know  she  is  so 
clever — she  can  nit  off  all  our  styles  to  a  tea.  It  must  be  Debby'B>-4t  is 
Debby's— Debby's  in  every  line.  Oh,  rare  Debby  I  There's  no  so  clever 
a  woman  in  all  Edinburgh  I"  . 

To  be  serious — nay  savage.  There  are  not  at  this  hour  more  than  six 
women  alive  entitled  to  send  articles  to  Ebony : — Mrs  Hemans,  Mrs  Nor- 
ton, Miss  Bowles,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Jewsbury — Let  us  consider — who  the 
deuce  is  the  sixth  ?  Oh !  yes,  yes — ^but  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  so  many 
thousands,  she,  for  the  present,  shall  be  *'  strictly  Anonymous."  She  her- 
self knows  whom  we  have  in  our  loving  eye,  and  would  fain  have  in  our 
loving  arms — in  a  fine  fit  of  Platonics. 

'*  These  six  are  women,  therefore  may  be  wooM ; 
These  six  are  women,  therefore  may  be  won*' — 

Nay,  they  are  all  already  wooed  and  won  by  us ;  and  largely  do  they  con- 
tribute to  our  delight  *'  Aye,  aye,  Mr  North,"  quoth  our  beloved  Shep- 
herd to  us  tother  day,  *'  that's  what  ye  mean  by  being  a  iSVuragenarian." 
With  these  charming  exceptions,  we  beseech  the  Sex  to  besiege  other  Edi- 
tors. We  love  to  concentrate  rather  than  diffuse  our  affections;  at  our 
time  of  life  it  would  be  unseemly  to  be  seen  running  after  young  ladies, 
however  literary ;  and  the  cardinal  virtue  of  an  Editor  is  Fiojelity  to  the 
Fair  Chosen  Few. 

Yet  let  us  not  be  misunderstood  by  the  thousands  on  thousands  of  lovely- 
ladies  that  in  these  days  throughout  these  realms  cultivate  letters.  Never  in 
any  other  age  stood  so  high  the  character  of  woman.  Culture  gives  the  sex 
now  not  mere  accomplishments  alone, — ^but  their  hearts  are  fertile  of  noble 
feelings,  and  their  mmds  of  noble  thoughts.  Never  shone  female  litera- 
ture,— if  that  expression  may  be  jallowed — with  such  pure  and  strong 
lustre.  A  few  stars  are  conspicuous  in  the  firmament  above  all  the  rest ; 
but  how  many  sweet  stars  are  there,  unambitious  of  our  gaze,  though  they 
irresistibly  attract  it  on  cloudless  nights, 

"  When  Heaven  and  Eai'th  do  make  one  imagery,*' 

and  the  heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad  on  the  mountain !  Some  of  these 
gentle  luminaries  delight  to  shine  on  us.  We  know  their  names — sin^e 
or  in  constellation.  Nor,  among  them  all  at  their  brightest,  are  we  ever 
at  a  loss  to  single  out  that  particular  Star,  which,  rising  over  the  green  hills 
of  Fife,  steeps  its  refiection  in  our  magnificent  Firth,  and  often,  as  we  are 
taking  our  night-walk  on  the  Calton,  or  Arthur's  Seat,  seems  to  possess  in 
its  own  glory  both  Heaven  and  Sea. 

With  regard  to  male  contributors,  again,  we  cannot  be  equally  compli- 
mentary and  equally  sincere.  Young  Scotchmen  are  all  too  philosophical — 
most  young  Englishmen  too  little  8o,^but  on  (he  whole  we  wi^  the  South- 
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imi  1110.10  be-in  the  aacendant.  In  nle  and  odious  nationality  the  Seotch 
speak  of  "  slender  clerks"  beyond  tjie  Tweed.  Yet  ai-e  they  not  **  spruDO'  of 
earth's  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold?"  Still,  their  articles  are  too  o?ten 
but  **  the  produce  of  the  common  day."  Too  often  their  authors  want 
*  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine," — ^and  were  we  to  compose  two  con- 
secutive numbers  of  their  lucubrations,  the  third  would  be  our  last.  Edin- 
bai^g^h-  never  gave  us  one  first-rate  contributor — the  Knights  of  Ambrose 
escepled^London^  has  given  too  few, — ^but  some  she  has  given  us  of 
strtnigest  and  steadiest  power, —  and  as  we  plough  the  mare  magnum  with 
tkem  00  board,  we  can  trust  to  our  crew,  and  lie  in  storm  on  a  lee-shore, 
without  fear  of  being  stranded, — ^for  then  our  ship  will  swing  round  by  her 
dieet«iichor  into  the  wind's  eye,  and  hold  at  defiance  all  the  blasts  of  Heaven. 

Bat  to  merely  clever  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  general,  be  this  our  advice : — 
Be  satisfied  with  being  the  Cocks  and  Hens  ot  your  own  companies — ^your 
own  coteries.  Do  not  write  for — ^because  you  never  can  write  in — Black- 
wood. Clap  your  wings  and  crow— drop  your  wings  and  chuckle — ^put 
y»ur  nebs  ImsIow  your  wings  and  go  to  roost  But  do  not  tell  lies.  Do  not 
hint  by  sideling  looks,  and  dubious  words,  and  ''  spare  my  blushes," — nor 
yet  assert,  with  brazen  cheeks,  and  solemn  oaths,  and  "  split  my  timbers," 
tittt  you  write  in  Blackwood.  You  may  live  for  a  year  or  two  on  the  credit 
of  that  belief  among  your  townsfolk,  and  be  stared  at  as  a  contributor.  But 
the  day  of  shame  assuredly  comes  to  all  impostors.  Then  you  are  seen 
hoppia^  about  the  outskirts  of  your  native  village  like  a  niJced  magpie,  who 
had  stnpped  her  or  himself  of  her  or  his  not  unpretty  plumage,  to  fit  clo- 
ser to  the  skin  that  of  the  Cock  of  the  North,  and  who  thenceforth  haunts 
oilscure  places,  featherless  and  forlorn,  emitting  at  intervals  a  feeble  scrauch, 
and  excluded  from  augury  of  death  or  marriage. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  requires  ten — aye,  twenty  times  the  talent  to  write  a 
first-rate  article  for  a  first-rate  periodical,  say  Maga— that  it  requires  to 
write  a  first-rate  book.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write  a  second 
or  third-rate  book — and  to  write  a  first-rate  one  cannot  be  very  difiicult, 
when  one  looks  into  the  faces  of  some  sumphs  who  have  performed  that 
achievement.  You  have  only  to  lay  hold  of  some  great,  big,  hu^e,  hulking 
sobject — a  nation  for  example— and  to  write  its  history, — or  rather  to  take 
its  own  history  which  it  has  been  writing  away  at  ever  since  its  fingers 
could  hold  the  X)en,  and  to  lick  the  cub  into  some  sort  of  shape,  till  he  bears 
some  sort  of  resemblance  to  a  Christian,  or  at  least  a  human  volume.  In 
short,  you  have  only  to  collect  your  materials,  which  any  body  can  do  for 
love  or  money,  who  knows  about  libraries ;  and  chapter  after  chapter — story 
after  story— that  is,  ^a/ after  yifa^,  arises  of  its  own  accord — and  lo!  the 
House  tiiat  Jack  built>-or  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  History  of  England,  in 
two  volumes,  for  Dr  Lardner's  excellent  Cyclopsedia !  But  a  first-rate  ar- 
ticle for  Ma2a  is  another  affair.  To  produce  it  your  genius  must  be  bright 
and  balmy,  iair  and  fertile  as  the  blue  skies  and'  green  fields  of  the  spring 
mom.  An  article  must  be  an  emanation  from  heaven— or  a  production 
from  earth — a  star  or  a  flower — a  shower  of  sunbeams  or  a  shower  of 
Uoeaoma. 

Many  an  excellent  book  has  been  written  by  sumphs  and  sumphesses,  but 
never  an  excellent  article.  Nay,  we  suspect  that  no  separate  volume  of 
merit  was  ever  yet  written— or  if  that  be  too  sweeping  an  assertion,  written  in 
OHT  ItCe  and  times — by  either  gentleman  or  lady  in  whose  idiosyncrasy  there 
was  not  something  decidedly  sumphish.  Some  slight  sumphishness  seems 
to  be  implied  in  the  simple  conception  of  a  separate  book,  how  much  more 
in  the  continued  execution !  Gibbon  himself,  sitting  year  after  year  in  that 
Binamer-house  at  Lausanne,  insensible  to  all  events  but  those  involved  in 
tiie  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  had  declined  and  fallen 
many  centuries  before  he  was  bom,  has  always  seemed  to  our  imagination 
the  beau-ideal  of  a  sumph,  only  to  be  equalled,  perhaps,  by  Adam  Smith  in 
a  backparlour  in  the  *^  lang-toun  o'  Kirkaldy,"  revelling  all  day  in  the  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  in  the  evening,  (a  true  anecdote,)  in  vain  scheming  to  bafi!e 
or  ehide  the  vigilance  of  his  Argus-eyed  housekeeper,  grimly  a-watch  of  the 
0iigar4>owlon  the  pictured  tea-tray,  on  which  the  economist,  as  he  paced  to 
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and  fro,  cast  many  a  wistful  look,  and  ever  and  anon  ttrove  to  pounce  liiri 
paw ;  but  all  in  vain,  so  sleepless  the  she-draf  onpresiding  at  his  board.  Gib-* 
Don  could  not  have  written  a  leading  article  for  Maga ;  witness  his  Disaerte' 
tion  on  Warburton's  Dissertation  on  the  Sixth  Book  of  theiEneid,  where  two 
pedants — powerful,  indeed,  but  still  sumphs-^-are  well  met ;  and  as  for  Smith, 
the  only  article  he  ever  did  write  for  tne  Old  Edinburgh  Review,  would, 
in  a  later  age,  have  been  worthy  of  the  New, — ^not  the  Blue  and  Yellow 
which  we  have  always  admired,  and  yet  admire, — ^but  the  Bailie's  Guse,  atf 
the  enormous  Quack  was  called,  which,  after  waddling  and  hissing  for 
months,  **  hot  and  heavy,"  about  the  pools  in  the  suburbs,  finally  became 
farcical  as  the  afterpiece  of  Simpson  and  Co. ;  and,  fat  as  she  appeared  out- 
wardly, died  at  last  of  consumption,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  starva-^ 
tion,  a  bunch  of  fetid  feathers,  the  fear  of  the  fuilzie-men,  and  shocking  tq 
all  scavengers. 

This  we  do  know,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  most  mediocre  of  our 
contributors  have  been  authors  of  quartos.  That  hint,  we  hope,  will  not  be 
lost.  Folios  are  now  out  of  fashion — so  in  that  quarter  we  have  nothing  U% 
fear.  Crown-octavos  are  more  promising — and  your  duodecimo  is  our  de* 
light  Within  its  narrow  boards  an  author  must  be  energetic  and  concise— « 
and  observe  that  a  thin  duodecimo — always  the  best — is  about  the  length 
of  a  good  leading  article.  Heaven  and  earth !  how  many  such  are  contain-' 
ed  in  Maga !  Hundreds !  which,  if  published  separately,  would  have  esta^ 
blished  a  hundred  reputations — but  which  all  emanated,  perhaps,  from  one 
mind,  unexhausted  as  the  heavens  every  night  teeming  with  a  succession 
of  new  stars,  as  Mother  Earth  revolves  on  her  axis,  losing  and  gaining  sight 
of  the  crescent  Moon,  or  of  the  nocturnal  Queen  a  perfect  circle,  where 
Beauty  and  Peace  dwell  together  for  evermore ! 

Passing  from  these  our  remarks,  on  clever  people  and  sumphs,  m  which 
we  have  shewn  a  disposition  to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age,  to  contributors 
of  true  talent  or  genius, — (both  alike  rare ; — for  it  is  one  of  the  gross  blun- 
ders of  the  Cockneys,  that  true  talent  is  a  common  commodity; — ^whereaa, 
there  is  not  an  ounce  of  it  in  all  Cockneydom,) — may  we,  with  or  without 
offence,  be  permitted  to  say  to  some  of  tiiem,  that  they  must  not  imitate  Us, 
or  rather  must  not  attempt  to  imitate  Us— for  the  short  and  the  long  of  it 
!s,  that  We  are  inimitable.  We  cheerfully  admit,  that  it  is  natural  to  strive 
to  imitate  the  excellence  we  admire.  In  virtue,  it  is  not  only  natural  but 
right,  and  indeed  to  do  so,  is  one  of  the  first  injunctions  of  religion.  Let 
all  mankind,  therefore,  imitate  our  virtues;  but  let  all  mankind  beware, 
as  they  hope  to  become  contributors  here  or  hereafter,  how  they  imitate 
our  wit  and  our  humour,  our  fancy  and  our  imaginatipn,  our  talent  and  our 
genius— original  and  peculiar  all — and  by  the  fiat  of  plastic  nature  ex- 
isting nowhere  but  in  that  inner  shrine — the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  of  tibe 
soul  of  Christopher  North.  Yet  think  not  that  we  are  perfect ;  all  we  mean 
to  say  is,  that  we  are  glorious  in  our  imperfections,  and  that  no  other  maa 
of  woman  born  shall  ever  be  lord  and  master  of  Maga.  A  truce,  therefore, 
to  all  Editorial  airs — ye  best  and  brightest  of  our  Contributors — for  Christo- 
pher will  bear  no  brother  near  the  Uiroue  on  which  Maga  sits  ever-bloom^ 
ing  by  his  side — ^thous^h  on  their  own  seats  level  with  that  throne,  but  some 
small  space  remote,  shall  sit  in  state  his  Principalities  and  Powers,  and  do 
homage  to  none  on  earth  but  their  own  gracious  Sultaun. 

We  are  not  afraid  to  communicate  to  the  whole  periodical  world,  the  se- 
cret of  our  strength.  It  consists  in  every  Sampson  amon^  us  wearing  Wb 
own  hair — and  never  a  wig.  If  nature  has  given  him  a  red  lOiock — ^he  scoma 
to  dye  it  black,  or  blue,  or  purple ;  if  his  poll  recall  to  your  memory  the  tune 
and  words  of  "  the  flaxen-headed  ploughboy  who  whistled  o'er  the  lea,"  or 
hers,  *|  the  lassie  wi*  the  lint-white  locks,"  no  oil  Macassar  bedims  the  lustre 
of  their  native  yellow ;  proud  is  this  Apollo  of  his  sunny  locks,  and  that 
Mars  of  his  sable  curls— while  t/on  contributor  exults  in  a  head  of  hair  all 
adrip  like  that  of  Neptune  when  suddenly  tlirusting  up  his  head  from  the 
placid  sea.  Thus  each  contributor  walks  in  power— prince  of  his  ownpro^ 
yince— Christopher  North  being  Regent— and  Maga  Queen.  ' 

Above  all  our  other  injunctions— Contributors  alter  our  own  heart  I  Ofce^ 
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^s  one,  ^  Let  aloxb  the  Noctes  Ahbrosiana  I"  What  strange  delusion 
is  Ais  still  reigning  on  earth,  that  they  are  written  by  mortftl  pen !  True, 
that  Mr  Nathan  Gumey  takes  down  these  ^  celestial  colloquies  divine"  in 
short-hand,  which  he  afterwards  extends  into  tiie  leng^  and  number  of  the 
trms  of  Briareus.  But  though  we  afterwards  string  the  pearls,  they  all 
drop  from  the  Golconda  of  the  Shepherd's  inexhaustible  fancy,  from  the 
Peru  of  Tickler's  teeminjg  imagination,  from  the  ''  dark  unfathomed  caves" 
of  the  ocean  of  the  English  Opium-Eater's  genius^  where  "  many  a  gem  of 
purest  ray  serene"  shines  far  down  below  tne  storms  that  blacken,  and  the 
mrh  that  whiten  the  bosom  of  the  billows — from  the  Mind  of  North, 
which— but  here  modesty  drops  the  veil  over  our  fine  features,  and  W6 
are  mute. 

We  have  often  confessed  that  certain  defects  inherent  in  humanity  cling 
to  U9,  and  that  not  even  We  have  yet  shewn  the  world  one  Number  of  a 
perfect  Magazine.    Yet,  we  doubt  much  if  the  world  would  know  a  Num* 
Der  of  a  perfect  Magazine  if  she  saw  it.    It  would  require  an  almost  in- 
finite series  of  those  phenomena  to  convince  her  of  the  existence  of  that 
phenomenon.    We  defy  a  Phoenix  to  make  himself  an  object  of  popular 
•  Dclief.  The  difficulty — if  not  the  impossibility — of  producing  a  Number  of 
a  perfect  Magazine,  lies  in  the  width  of  the  range  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man art    To  be  perfect,  it  must  needs  contain  twenty  folio  volumes — the 
concentrated  essence  of  twenty  thousand.   There  are,  we  believe,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  about  a  hundred  monthly  and  weekly  Periodicals— in 
France  and  Germany,  about  a  hundred — or  two  hundred— of  which,^a  per- 
fect Number — still  maintaining  its  own  superior  ifinality,  variety,  power, 
and  splendour — ^would  have  to  skim  the  cream.    Our  contributors  forget 
our  dimensions,  and  think  us  without  all  bounds.    A  score  at  least  seem  to 
suppose  we  are  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  forgetting  that  we  are,  though 
the  first  of  men,  neither  Adam  nor  Mr  Loudon,  overwhelm  us  with  treatises 
on  the  culture  of  fruit-trees — and  the  innumerable  devices  contrived  b^  the 
Ingenuity  of  science  for  heating  hot-houses  at  the  smallest  expense  ot  coal 
and  glass.  As  many  more  conjecture  us  to  contain  within  our  body  corporate 
our  ingenious  friends  Messrs  Ainsworth  and  Cheek,  and  inundate  the 
Sanctum  with  most  interestinff  accounts  of  gigantic  fossil  remains,  and  sin- 
gular incrustations  of  sea  shells  on  logs  of  wood  duff  out  of  the  most  inland 
mosses,  contributions  manifestly  intended  for  their  excellent  Journal  of 
Natural  History  and  Science.    There  does  not  seem,  in  our  eyes  at  least-— 
any  thing  very  chemical  about  Maga,  nor  much  similitude  either  in  name  or 
nature  between  Christopher  North  and  Mr  Brande.    Yet  six  sketches  of 
original  crucibles  were  sent  to  us  yesterday — accompanied  by  much  ma- 
nuscript for  explanatory  letter-press,  which  it  was  earnestly  requested 
might,  by  the  aid  of  Lizars,  be  laid  before  tiie  chemical  world  in  our  next 
Number.    The  most  of  mankind  take  us  for  the  Family  Magazine,  and  we 
have  now  in  our  possession  a  fross  of  articles  at  the  very  least,  intended 
apparently  for  tiiat  amiable  and  ingenious  lady,  Mrs  S.  C.  Hall.    **  Christo- 
pher in  his  Sporting  Jacket"  has  brought  us  into  a  fine  scrape — especially 
now  that  the  Annals  of  Sporting  and  Fancy  Gazette  is  no  more,    tf  aga  is 
believed  to  be  the  Sporting  Magazine,  and  our  name  Nimrod.    Now,  is  not 
this  all  very  hard  and  very  perplexing  ?    We  wish  to  poach  on  no  Editor's 
manor  ;  for  the  game  on  our  own  is  inexhaustible.    What  then  must  be 
done  with  all  those  articles  ?  We  are  afraid  to  bum  them,  lest  we  set  the 
city  on  fire — to  fiiug  them  into  the  sea  would,  if  they  sank,  cause  the  waters 
to  overflow  tiie  land — ^and  if  they  floated — the  navigation  between  Edin- 
bui^fa  and  London  would  be  impeded,  and  rendered  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme for  small  craft.  W^e  trust  that  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  render 
taay  farther  deprecations  unnecessary. 

To  conclude,  and  before  saying  Farewell — ^let  us  return  our  thanks  to  all 
wbo,  publicly  or  privately,  give  us  their  advice.  No  character  in  this  wick- 
ed irorld  like  your  advice-monger.  Despised  and  hated  wherever  he  is 
icaowTi — ^when  detected  in  one  quarter,  and  ungratefully  driven  off  the  ground, 
he  be^ns  scattering  his  pearls  before  swine  in  another,  who  beat  them  all 
down  into  the  mire  with  their  cloven  feet.  But  we  are  not  swine— like 
looet  Other  Editors^bUt  eheep  \  and  on  the  pastoral  braes  nibble  up  the 
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'*  orient  pciarl**  with  wkich  tbese  kind  physicians  of  our  souls  have  for  our 
behoof  strewn  tlie  ground.  Some  senseless  sinners  have  been  trying  lately 
to  BOW  poison-gobs  among  the  genial  d^ws  that  freshen  our  repasts  on  the 
mountam  brow.  But  genius  has  a  saving  instinct — a  sacred  sense  that  shews 
her  the  taint  upon  the  herbage— distinguishes  the  weed  in  which  death  or 
sickness  lies  from  the  flower  of  health  and  life — and  obeying  it,  she 
walks  by  day  and  lies  down  by  night  safe,  beneath  the  all-seeing  eye,  in  the 
holy  pastures. 

It  has  ever  been  our  pure  delij^ht  to  see  all  Periodicals  prosper.  The 
powerful  we  have  often  bearded  m  their  pride ;  the  feeble  we  have  often 
aided  in  their  humility,  like  that  gentle  knight  who  is  seen  pricking  o*er  the 
plain  in  the  first  line  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  In  homelier  phrase,  we  have 
sometimes  dirtied  our  shoes  by  hauling  poor  wretches  out  of  the  mire  and 
mud,  when  in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  Thankless  we  knew  they 
.would  be,  but  of  the  vile,  humanity  is  glad  to  escape  the  gratitude.  In  very 
rare  instances,  indeed,  have  we  knocked  on  the  head  the  worthless  with  our 
crutch,  even  when  seen  striving  to  struggle  out  of  the  slough  of  Despond, 
farther  on  into  the  filth  of  Sin.  We  have  generally  suffered  them  to  die  the 
natural  death  of  worms.  Some  crawling  and  creeping  things  have  been  of 
Uto  periodically  sliming  our  path — and  curling  up  their  knotted  worminess 
a»  if  thoT  would  bite.    We  must,  by  and  by,  use  the  besom. 

The  siUy  are  often  insolent ;  and  asses  instinctively  bray  against  Chris- 
topher North.  The  sight  of  his  crutch  sets  their  ears  on  end — but  what  would 
,  their  posteri<H%  say  to  the  knout  ?  But  *'  the  lion  preys  not  upon  carcasses.*' 
O'Bronte,  true  son  of  his  sire,  disdain9  to  crunch  a  cur.  The  eagle  heeds 
not  ^  pecking  of  the  ungrateful  and  angry  little  wren,  that  he  soars  with 
on  his  Dodk  up  to  heaven,  blinking  at  the  sun.  The  elephant,  who  was 
teased  by  a  tailor,  merely  sent  through  his  trunk  a  water-spout  on  the  vul* 
gar  fraction.  The  Scotch  thistle  stings  not  the  dirty  paws  of  the  idle  ur- 
chin, that  on  tip-toe  strives,  with  feeble  fingers,  to  strip  the  national  flower 
of  its  spiky  coronal.  It  leaves  the  imp's  punishment  to  the  nettles. — You 
cannot  like  the  Noctes  Ambrosianse  ?  How  should  ye  ?  The  cloVh  prefers 
beer  to  Burgundy — ^and  a  horn  of  muddy  ale  to  a  long-shanked  rummer 
of  the  still  or  spariding  champaign. 

Though  Sir  James  Scarlett  never  reads  a  newspaper,  except  when  he  is 
going  to  prosecute  the  Editor,  we  read  many ;  ana  we  wish  all  their  Editors 
fonff  life  in  Heaven's  unobstructed  air  and  sunshine.    The  FVess  of  Eng- 
laad  (we  say  nothing  now  of  that  of  Scotland,  for  it  may  be  suspected  of 
national  partialities  and  prejudices  in  our  favour,  nor  of  our  warm^iearted 
Irish  brethren,  generous  alike  in  peace  and  war)  has,  on  the  whole,  from 
the  commencement  of  her  career,  done  justice  to  Maga.    We  are  natural Ir 
lndepen,dent  of  each  oth^r ;  but  Fair-Play  is  a  jewel, -and  Truth  a^amoncL 
Party-spirit  is  not  perhaps  a  pure  spirit,  but  it  is  strong ;  and,  as  this  wick<-> 
ed  world  wags,  it  works  to  the  general  good  of  the  state.    Some  newspa- 
per Editors  conscientiously  cut  us' up — and  as  we  cross  blades,  we  reaped 
.the  skill  and  valour  of  such  antagonists.    Others  stand  towards  us  iia. 
the  attitude  of  an  armed  neutrality,  at  some  crises  the  best  preservative  of 
peace.  A  few  paltry  poltroons  we  should  scorn  to  brain  with  our  scabbard. 
OUiers  again — too  numerous  to  enumerate — numbers  without  number 
,numberl68s — fight  in  the  same  cause  wuth  Afaga,  and  uplift  their  bannerB 
*'  with  all  their  dread  emblazonry,"  at  the  sound*  of  the  same  ^iimpet« 
Those  metropolitan  powers,  Standu-d,  Sun,  Post,  and  Herald,  all  admit  her 
might;— and  her  old  allies,  the  Brighton  Gazette,  the  Leeds  Intelligence]-, 
^e  Manchester  Courier,  the  Sheflield  Courant,  the  Cambridge  Chronicle, 
and  the  York  Herald,  lead  the  bold  provincial  forces,  that  guard  the  maix% 
body  with  their  formidable  wings.    If  one  trembling  coward  there  be  wlio 
forsook  his  master — Christopher  leaning  pensively,  and  more  in  sprro^w 
than  in  anger,  on  his  crutch,  mentally  exclaims — that  neither  talent  nor  g^^ 
nius  (honour  he  must  not  say,  for  honour  in  its  essence  is  incorruptible,  axi^d 
in  natural  antipathy  scorns  all  alliance  With  what  is  base)  can  protect  theix' 
possessor  from  self-degradation,  when  his  necessities,  rather  than  his  Tiril\ 
perhaps,  have  consented  that  they  shall  league  themselves  with  the  relio^ 
and  dregs  of  tergiversation  and  apostasy^— Farewell.  ' 
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THB  GREAT  MORAY  FLOODS.* 


Tbr  Worlds  durine  the  Age  imme-r 
diateJj  preceding  we  Flood»  must 
have  beeo  extremely  delightful^^ 
and  we  never  think  of  it,  without 
nf^mg  to  have  been  an  antedilu- 
nan.  True,  that  mankind  had  waxed 
very  wicked;  but  juat  so  much  more 
aeed  waa  there  for  Christopher 
North.  We  verily  believe,  that  had 
we  flourished  at  diat  era,  somewhere 
about  the  root  of  Mount  Ararat,  that 
catastrophe  might  have  been  averted 
bj  this  Magazine.  It  is  scarcely  sup- 
poaable  that  people  could  have  got 
80  sinful — men,  women,  and  children 
alike — ^had  we  been  alive  to  adminis- 
ter the  knout.  The  most  audacious 
Whigs,  whose  crimes,  it  is  well 
known,  were  the  causes  of  that  cala- 
mity, as  they  have  been  of  every 
other  under  which  the  kingdoms  of 
tbe  earth  have  since  groaned,  would 
have  quailed  beneath  our  Crutch; 
and  the  Tories,  true  to  the  principles 
of  their  First  Founder,  Adam,  conti- 
nued in  the  ascendant  Had  Maga 
then  been,  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  the  Ark.  The  great 
geological  general  question  had  ne- 
ver i^tated  the  world — Neptuniana 
and  Vulcanists  had  been  unknown— 
Werner  might  have  been  a  cheese- 
monger, and  Hutton  a  tailor,  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  a 
man  and  a  monkey.  Phrenologists. 

True  it  is,  and  of  verity,  wat  we 
were  too  late  In  coming  into  the 


world  by  some  tliousand  years.  But 
better  late  than  never ;  and  to  minds 
like  ours,  the  delay  now  acts  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  more  gi- 
gantic exertions  for  the  benefit  of 
our  species.  Nay,  in  our  humbler 
moods,  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  better 
for  mankind  that  we  flourish,  as  we 
now  do,  after  the  Flood.  For,  after 
all,  the  most  eagle-eyed  are  but 
short-sighted  creatures ;  and  who 
can  tell,  tliat,  had  we  been  contem- 

Eorary  with  Noah,  we  might  not 
ave  carried  the  Noctes  Ambrosia- 
nse  too  far,and  perished  with  Tappie- 
tourie  in  tlie  Deluge  ? 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
needless  now  to  speculate  on  the 
subject  The  worla  is  again  wicked 
enough  for  our  purpose;  our  sale, 
like  Uie  Power  ot  the  Throne  in  tlie 
time  of  Dunning,  has  increased,  is 
increasing,  and,  as  the  Whigs  doubtr 
less  think,  ought  to  be  diminished. 
It  more  than  keeps  pace  with  the 
wickedness  of  the  age — that  wicked- 
ness, indeed,  increasing  in  an  arith- 
metical, and  Ma^  in  a  geometrical 
ratio— so  that  there  are  hopes  of 
the  world  still,  in  spite  of  French 
silks  and  Catholic  Emancipation, 
the  apostacy  of  Peel  and  the  oespot- 
ism  of  Wellington,  the  stoppage  of 
the  University  of  London,  ana  the 
temporary  obstruction  thrown  at 
Canton  in  the  face  of  the  Tea-trade. 


*  An  Account  of  the  Great  Floods  of  August,  1829,  in  the  Province  of  Moray, 
tad  adjoining  Districts.  By  Sir  Thomas  Lauder  Dick.  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 
Longman,  London.     Forsyth  and  Greig,  Elgin. 
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Yet,  speakifigofthe  Flood,  we  may  subject  for  either  Poetry,  or  Paint- 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  all  the  de-  ing— and,  aj^arftori — Btill  less  for  Sta- 
Bcriptions  of  it  in  Poetry,  in  Prose,  tuary,  Dancing,  or  Music    Nothing 
and  in  Painting,  which  we  have  per-  can  be  better  than  the  statement  of 
used,  have  always  seemed  to  us  cal-  the  event— short — simple  and  strong 
culated  to  throw  an  air  of  ridicule  —in  that  good  old  book — the  Bible, 
over  an  otherwise  impressive  catas-  Let  it  satisfy  us — undiluted.    There 
trophe.    Ail  the  stufl^in  Qreek  and  it  stuns  the  soul  that  welters  wild  as 
datin,  about  Deucalion,  is  miserably  the  Flood  that  drowned  a   sinful 
poor.  What  can  be  more  absurd  than  world.    There  it  is  felt  by  the  heart, 
^e  image  of  an  elderly  gentleman  in  the  imagination  conscience-strick- 
peopling  the  world  by  flinging  stones  en,  to  have  poured  down  death  on 
over  his  shoulder  ?  Senseless  as  such  crime  from  toe  vnndows  of  wrathful 
'  conduct  was,  that  of  Barry  Cornwall,  heaven.    But  when  Painters  prepare 
in  as  far  as  the  Flood  of  Thessaly  their  pallets,  and  Poets  their  pens,  to 
was  concerned,  was  infinitely  more  get  up  the  Deluge  for  exhibition  or 
so,  that  ingenious  gentleman  having  publication,  how  paltry  and  pitiful 
appeared  m  his  Poem,  like  a  gentle-  appear  a  few  mountain  tops  peer- 
woman  stirring  her  tearcup  with  a  sil-  ing,  a-crawl  with  insects,  above  a  few 
yer  spoon  to  ascertain  if  it  held  the  acres  of  wet,  while  the  great  globe 
diie  number  of  lumps  of  sugar.  Pous-  is  submerged  with  all  its  inhabitants, 
kin's  Picture  of  the  Deluge  shews  us,  and  goes  spinning  round  the  sun,  all 
ifwerememberrightly,apondsuchas  a-gurgle  with  one  death-groan  thad 
might  have  been  rented  at  thirty  shill-  makes  the  angels  weep ! 
inffs  per  annum  by  Mr  Wordsworth's  Henceforth,  then,  let  Painters,  and 
old  leech-gatherer,  with  a  few  figures  Poets,  and  Prosers,  abjure  the  Uni- 
undereoing  the  process  preparatoryto  versal  Deluge,  and  be  contented  to 
resuscitation  by  the  Humane  Society,  deal  with  seas,  and  lakes,  and  riyisrs. 
a  branch  of  which,  it  is  made  obvious.  Let  them  give  us  shipwrecks 
Is  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  «Far  amid  the  melancholy  main," 
by  the  judicious  introduction  of  an  or  dashed  to  pieces,  like  the  spray,  on 
Hble-bodied  and  intrepid  young  fel-  iron-ribbed  coasts.  Let  them  shew  us 
low,  who,  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  an  arm  even  of  the  sea,  stretched  out 
the  money  and  the  niedal  awarded  by  angrily  beneath  the  thunder  and  light- 
the  Committee  to  him  who  has  been  ning,till  navie*  are  tossed  into  the  »ky. 
mainly  instrumental  in  saving  a  fel-  Does  not  the  earth  roar  far  and  wide 
low  Christian  from  an  early  grave,  is  with  rivers  cataracted    among   the 
l^OTng  to  the  bank  a  couple  as  like  mountains,  and  solenm  and  stately  in 
half-drowned  rats  as  any  couple  you  their  majestic  flows  as  sea-like  they 
could  mention  of  the  Membera  of  the  exult,  after  a  thousand-league  course, 

S resent  Cabinet.    Martin  a^in  has  in  approaching  and  mingling  with  the 

one  the  Delude  on  a  lai-ger,  if  not  on  sea  ?  Glens,  plains,  forests,  cities,  all 

a  grander  scale.    His  genius  none  belong  to  these  rivers,  now  spanned 

disputes— notwithstanding  his  inti-  with  bridges,  magnificent  as    rain- 

macy  with  Atherstone ;  but  he  has  bows,  once  rills  scarce  seen  by  the 

spoiled  the  whole,  by  perching  on  a  vulture's  or  eagle's  eye,  and  ^*ith  a 

giff,  all  by  himself,  the  author  of  the  still  small  voice  audible  in  the  wil- 

Fall  of  Nineveh,  who  is  staring  like  demess  but  to  the  dwellers  in  the 

an  owl  on  the  world  of  waters,  with  ant-hills  I 

a  face  sufficiently  absurd  to  raise  a  To  our  imagination,  and,   gentle 

titter  even  on  the  Last  Day.    This  reader,  if  you  put  one  finger  on  your 

practtce,  so  rife  among  Painters,  of  organ  ofideality,and  another  on  your 

introducing  portraits  of  their  eminent  organ  of  wonder,also  to  yours.  Rivers 

Iriends  into  scenes  of  the  deepest  have  greatly  the  advantage  over  Seas. 

tragedy,  ^not  be  too  severely  re-  True,  that  Tides  are  noble    move- 

nrehended;  andwe  earnestly  beseech  ments.   Then,  we  feel  witli  a^tv^e  that 

Mr  Martm  to  brush  Mr  Atherstone  the  mysterious  Neptune  is  exnirinp 

off  his  seat  in  ^e  Deluge,  and  clap  and  inspiring,  with  breath  aa  renilv 

him,  with  his  chronometer,  into  the  as  our  own  j  that  his  lungs  w^k  as 

it.         ,,     -  well  in  water  as  ours  in  air;  an^  that 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  the  Deluge—that  through  all  his  frame,  the  ebb  and  tiC! 

isthe  Umversal  Deluge-is  not  a  fit  flow  tell  how  the  purple  ciVciSates 
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6«MD  his  heart   But  without  Rfvem, 

§tj  what  would  become  of  the  Sea  ? 
e  would  die  of  tiiint  in  hh  own 
salt  Those  gracious  feeders,  haying 

by  nature 

"  Of  the  old  sea  some  rererential  fear/* 

and  also  a  sort  of  inBtmctive— 4dmoBt 

filial  love, — ^for  though  they  appear  to 

be  bom  of  the  mountains^  yet  may 

the  loftiest  lineage  of  Uiem  all  be  tra* 

ced,  through  many  a  straage  event- 

M.  htttory,  to  the  boaom  of  the  great 

Deep,— those  gracious  feeders^  we 

isj,  hurry  each  like  an  Euphrasiat 

orGrecian  daughter,  to  present,  in  the 

hour  of  need>  to  their  hoary  sire 

their  milky  breasts.  How  quakes  the 

Ancienf  8  bosom,  as,  with  aJU  his  hiige, 

thick-lipped  mouths,  greedily  he  un- 

bibes  the  restorative  delight  of  Dew 

purified  through  ten  thousand  filter- 

mg  machines^  and  haply  all  along  ita 

journey  from  the  mountains  orthe 

i|iooii,«-sa¥e  when  it  glided  subter- 

lanean  <Hr  through  a  night  of  woods 

-*«nitteii  into  radiance 

**  By  toaeh  eUMreal  of  heftT«&*s  flery  rod  !*' 

The  seals  but  one.  A  glorious  unit 

indeed  is  he— and  therefore  Sbak- 

mare  called  him  *'  multitudinous." 

But  In  spite  of  all  his  multitudinous* 

nessy  his  greatest  admirers  must  con- 

A*fl8  that  he  is  not  unfrequently  so 

monotonous,  that  'tis  not  easy  even  to 

look  at  him  without  falling  asleep. 

live  for  a  month  on  the  sea-shore, 

and  you  wOl  be  stupid  for  life.  Shells 

are  beaatiful,  but,  with  your  leave, 

not  so  beautiful  as  flowers.    Shells 

are  but  the  cottages  of  fishes — or,  if 

you  prefer  it,  their  cradles.    Nature 

often  tinges  them  with  the  Tynan 

die;  but  they  are  all  dead,  although 

wlien  you  put  some  of  them  to  your 

ear,  you  hear,  as  if  far,  far  away  with- 

fo  fhe  wreathed  cavern,  the  singing 

of  some  sea-fiprite  belondng^  to  an 

incommunicable  world.  SutllowerB 

— ^wfay  flowers  are  alive ! — as  alive  as 

yourself  upon  your  marriage-morn ! 

Thej  are  ail  in  love  with  each  other, 

and  with  the  earth,  and  the  heavens, 

and  with  men  and  angels,  and  where 

grew  fliay  so  innumerously  bright  as 

b^  the  fresh  flowings  of  rills,  and 

nvulets^  and.  rivers,  whose  banks,  like 

the  milky  "way,  are  all  inlaid  with 

Tegetable  stars  ?  Then,  we  defy  a  ri- 

rer  to  be  monotonous,  if  he  have  but 

fdl  enoti^  to  turn  the  tiniest  mill* 

wheel-^^end  we  say  so  with  an  indis* 
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tinct  remembranoc  of  the  Gam  him« 
self,  who  is  about  as  dull  as  a  Senior 
Wrangler.  But  the  charms  of  the 
Cam  cannot  be  properly  appreciated 
without  companng  him  with  a  canal^ 
Then  he  seems 

"  To  murmur  in  the  living  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  his  own,** 

and  we  feel  the  wide  difference  he» 
tween  him-*monotonous  no  more-«» 
and  tlie  New  Cut. 

But  let  us  not  pursue  the  parallel, 
lest  we  ret  personal;  but  oe  coiii» 
tented  with  a  few  worda  more  in 
praise  oi  running  streams,  and  let  ua 
pany^erize  them  in  Spates*  Thea 
the  rill — ^pretty  piffmy  no  longei>*' 
springs  up  in  an  liour  to  stream's 
estate.  Lixe  a  stripling  who  has  been 
unexpectedly  left  a  fortune  by  an  old 
uncle,  he  gives  his  home,  in  a  hollow 
of  the  broomy  braes,  tiie  slip,  and 
away  off,  in  full  cry  and  gallop,  to 
"poos  his  fortune"  in  the  world,  oowa 
in  the  ^'  laigh  kintra."  Many  a  tum* 
ble  he  gets  over  waterfalls,  and  oftea 
do  you  near  him  shouting  before  he 
gets  out  of  the  wood.  He  sings  al» 
thoueh  it  be  Sunday,  and  hurries  past 
the  kirk  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  yet  not  without  joining  for 
a  moment  in  the  psalm.  As  the  young 
lassies  are  returning  from  kirk  to  eot» 
tage,  he  behaves  rudely  to  them, 
while,  high-kilted,  they  are  crossing 
the  fords ;  and  ere  their  ^ggle-blen£ 
ed  shrieks  subside,  contmues  bis  ca- 
reer, as  Dr  Jamieson  says,  in  his 
spirited  ballad  on  the  Water-kelpie^ 
**  loud  nechering  in  a  lauch."  And 
now  he  is  all  af-toam  in  his  fury,  like 
a  chestnut  horse.  The  sheep  and 
lambs  stare  at  him  in  astonishment; 
and  Mr  Wordsworth's  Old  Rami 
who  is  so  poetically  described  in  the 
Excursion  as  admiring  his  horns  and 
beard,  face  and  figure,  in  one  of  the 
clear  pools  of  the  Brathay,  the  Pride 
of  Windermere,  were  he  now  on  a 
visit  to  Scotland,  would  die  of  disapo 
pointed  self-love,  a  heart-broken  Nar- 
cissus. On  he  goes— the  rill-rivulet 
— "  neither  to  baud  nor  to  bin"— a 
most  uproarious  Hobbletehoy.  He  is 
just  at  that  time  of  life — say  about 
seventeen — ^when  the  passions  are  at 
their  worst  or  their  best — 'tis  hard 
to  say  which^at  their  newest,  cer- 
tainly, and  perhaps  at  their  strongest, 
and  when  they  listen  to  no  voice  but 
their  own,  which  then  seemt  to  iill 
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heaven  and  earth  with  music.  But 
what  noise  is  tliis  ?  Thunder?  Noi— ■ 
a  Corra-Linn,  or  a .  Stonebyres  of  a 
waterfall.  Lo!  yonder  a  great  river 
^yveeping  along  the  strath.  The  rill« 
rivulet,  with  one  shiver  and  shudder 
— for  now  'tis  too  late  to  turn  back, 
and  onwards  he  is  driven  by  his 
own  weight,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  his  own  destiny — leaps 
with  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  red- 
roaring  Spate,  and  in  an  instant  loses 
his  name  and  nature,  and  disappears 
for  ever.  Just  so  is  it  with  the 
younff  human  prodigal,  lost  in  the 
Swollen  River  of  Life  thundering 
over  the  world's  precipices. 

We  must  not  anticipate  any  of  the 
many  admirable  things  about  Rivers 
in  Spate,  with  which  it  will  be  at  once 
our  duty  and  our  delight  to  adorn 
the  body  of  this  article,  but  content 
ourselves  for  the  present,  with  re- 
marking, in  an  enlightened  spirit  of 
nationality,  how  immeasurably  supe- 
rior are  our  rivers  in  Scotland  to 
those  in  England.  The  truth  is,  that 
tlie  scenery  of  this  the  northern  part 
of  the  Island,  is  almost  as  much  finer 
than  that  of  the  southern,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  its  inhabitants  is  finer  than 
that  of  those  peo])le  unfortunatelv 
bom  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed. 
England,  with  the  exception  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  and  some  score  or  so  of 
first-rate  mathematicians  and  astro- 
nomers, has  produced  few  men  of 
eminence  in  pnysical  science,  where- 
as Scotland  has  produced  such  num- 
bers, that  were  we  to  write  down  all 
their  names,  the  illustrious  list  would 
be  as  long  as  a  Petition  to  Parlia^ 
ment    In  Mental  philosophy  again, 
if  you  except  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
about  a  dozen  others,  England  would 
have  some  difiJculty,  we  suspect^  in 
pointing  to  a  single  great  name; 
while  Scotland  could  easily  put  her 
finger   on  a  shoal  of  writers  who 
have  all  swam  in  the  depths  of  meta- 
physics.    In  Poetry,  setting  aside 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton,  Words- 
worth and  otiiers,  England  is  poor 
indeed ;  while  Scotland,  it  is  acknow-. 
ledged  by  her  bitterest  enemies,  can 
shew  a  Poet  in  every  year  of  her 
history,  each  month  indeed  down  to 
the  present  continuing  to  add  a  Btar  to 
the  constellation.    All  the  great  ora- 
tors, statesmen,  and  warriors  of  Bri- 
tain, with  a  few  exceptions,  have,  in 
like  manner,  been  Scotchmen.  These 


facta  would  of  themselTes,  be  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  our  immense 
superiority  over  our  brethren  in  the 
South,  even  were  we  not  entitled  to 
point,  as  we  now  humbly  do,  to  tlie 
superior  delicacy,  grace,  elegance, 
and  refinement  of  our  manners,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unapproachable, 
and  indeed  perfect  purity  of  our 
morals.    All  this  being  the  case,  \t 
would  be  absurd,  nay  impious,  to 
suppose  for  a  single  instant,  that  the 
soil,  and  consequently  the  scenery, 
where  this  superior  race  flourish, 
could  be  otherwise  than  superior  to 
the  soil,  and  consequently  the  sce- 
nery, where  the  inferior  race,  as  it 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  mer^ 
ly  vegetate.    Accordingly,  the  supe- 
riority is  manifest  to  the  dimmest 
eye  and  the  meanest  capacity.  Eng- 
land, on  the  whole,  is  a  flat  country 
•—and  Scotland,  on  the  whole,  quits 
the  reverse ;  and  as  we  mean  at  pre- 
sent to  confine  ourselves  to  rivers, 
we  have  already  said  more  than 
enough  to  prove  the  imposaibyity,- 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  of  Eng- 
land competing  with  Scotland,  la 
rivers,  wiUi  the  smallest  chance  of 
success.    There,  for  instance,  is  the 
Thames,  as  it  is  called,  a  very  re- 
spectable river  in  its  way,  and  at 
London  more  than  reapectahle,  lo^ 
posing ;  but  it  is  a  river  of  very  hum 
ble  origin.    We  foi^et  the  number 
of  locks  between  Oxford  and  Wind- 
sor; but  the  fall  from  source  to  sea 
is  nothing  to  tliat  of  the  Spey  or  the 
Dee,  aucf  a  hundred  other  rivers  in 
Scotland  of  high  birUi.     The  north 
of  England,  to  be  sure,  \a  toVexaUy 
mountainous,  which  it  owes  entirely 
to  its  vicinity  to  Scotland ;  but  tiben, 
the  streams — ^rivers  there  are  none 
— have  very  short  courses,  and  be- 
fore they  can  gather  inreat  bulk,  are 
drowned  in  lakes.     On  issuing  firom 
them,  which  some  do  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  race,  in  aA>out  some  Wii- 
dozen  or  dozen  miles,  ihey  are  worse 
off  than  ever,  and  ore  lost  in  the  aea. 
Floods,  therefore,  in  the  fiat  districts 
of  England,  are   too  diflfusive  to  be 
forcible,  and  seldom  carry  off  any 
objects  capable  of  offering  a  stouter 
resistance  than  liaycocks ;  while,  in 
the  hilly  or  mountainous  districts, 
their  style  is  too  concise,  and  after 
much  rumbling  among  stones, 

**   FuU  of  sound    and    fur*-,    •i^ifviaf 
nothing,** 
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joxjL  hear  no  more  of  thein,  and  are 
mortified  to  find  that  they  have  not 
swept  awaj  so  much  as  an  old  wash- 
erwoman. 

True,  that  in  newspapers  one  oc- 
casionally reads  of  what,  in  England, 
are  called  Floods.    A  whole  county 
is  inundated — ^heaven  knows  how-— 
during  the  night— six  inches  deep. 
The  waters  continue  to  rise  in  a  most 
fearfbl  manner,  till  the  inhabitants,  in 
some  places,  are  absolutely  up  to  the 
knees ;  and  drains  bursting,  Lincoln- 
shire gets  dangerous  to  stage-coaches. 
Pants  are  seen  paddling  about ;  and 
p^  according  to  a  popular  supersti- 
tion, are  cutting  their  own  throats  in 
all  directions.     ProTidentially,  the 
watere  subside  so  many  inches,  in  a 
day  or  two,  that  the  moles  are  seen 
retuminff  from  the  heights — and  the 
Boston  Heavy  affain  looms  in  the 
distance,  licensed  to  carry  twenty 
outsides.    Shreds  and  patches  more 
numerously  than  the  week  before, 
luft  tiie  bottoms  of  hedgerows ;  and 
in  the  ditches  there  isa  livelier  croak- 
ing of  frora.  But,  with  these  excep- 
tions, ana  that  of  wayside  children 
rakii^  mud  into  small  heaps  with 
then-  toes,  notiiing  tells  of  the  De- 
luge that,  were  you  to  believe  the 
Be  wiq^Mipers,  not  only  interrupted  the 
Poet,  drowned  the  Herald,  and  low- 
ered the  Standard,  but  darkened  tiie 
Sun,  and  disturbed  tiie  Globe. 

We  ferventiy  hope— nay,  devout- 
ly tnwt,  that  we  have  not  been  giving 
any  olfaice,  by  these  rambling  re- 
marks on  rivers  and  what  not,  to  our 
southern  subscribers.  Though  Eng- 
Imd  be  thus  inferior  to  Scotiand,  she 
is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  rest  of  the  world  is  to  her  as  she 
is  Co  Us.     While,  tiierefore,  it  b  her 
duty,  and  her  interest— and,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  her  pleasure  and 
her  pride — ^to  look  up  to  us,  it  is  no 
leas  incumbent  on  her  to  look  down 
on  the  rest  of  the  world.    Nay,  we 
ci»<serfully    acknowledge    that    we 
ha  re  seen  some  Scottish  as  despi- 
ca  le,   every  whit,  as  any  Enghsh 
fii  »ds.     Nothing  can  be  more  con- 
te    pcibl^  than  an  Edinburgh  flood* 
Vi  t    have  three  bridges,   and   are 
bi  Idinff  a  fourth,  without  one  river. 
A  loo<C  ^^  ^bc  ^^v  Town,  consists 
of  esves-dropping  and  gutter-run- 
■ij  ^  which  merely  carries  a  few 
dc  wT  cats  down  to  the  Water  of 
Ia  1th.     In  the  Aidd  Town,  again,  a 
^0  ^  floats  upon  its  raging  9ttrfac« 
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merely  a  few  bauchles.  We  perceive 
in  tiie  newspapers,  that  there  is  one 
raging  this  moment  in  the  Cowgate. 
**  The  Cowgate,"  we  quote  the  words 
of  an  able  contemporary,  **  from 
Dickson's  close  to  St  Mary's  Wynd, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  rapid 
river.  The  street  is  completely  co- 
vered to  the  top  of  the  curb-stones, 
and  some  low  houses  are  flooded. 
At  the  Trinity  Hospital,  and  in 
Paul's  Work,  the  water  is  so  deep 
that  a  boat  ml^ht  float ;  and  in  the 
north  back  ot  the  Canongate,  the 
street  is  in  many  places  impassable. 
Where  the  great  drain  passes  along 
the  side  of  the  street,  which  leads  to 
the  Abbey-Hill,  the  water  is  very  deep 
from  the  narrowness  ^of  tiie  drain 
damming  up  the  water,  and  proving, 
if  proof  had  been  wanting,  that  an 
enlargement  of  the  drain  in  its  whole 
course,  is  absolutely  necessary." 

From  tills  magnilicent  picture,  of 
Auld  Reekie  in  a  flood,  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  Grampians.  You  are  all 
alone— quite  by  yourself-— no  object 
seems  alive  in  existence — ^for  the 
eagle  is  mute— the  antiers  of  the  red- 
deer,  though  near,  invisible — ^notone 
small  moorland  bird  isastk  amojiig^tiie 
brackens — ^no  groond  bee  is  at  work 
on  the  sullen  heather — and  the  aspect 
of  the  earth  is  grim  as  that  of  heaven. 
Hark!  From  what  airt  moans  Uie 
thunder? — ^'Tis  like  an  earthquake. 
Now,  it  growls.  Yonder  cloud,  a  mi- 
nute ago^  deep-blue,  is  now  black  as 
pitch.  All  the  mountains  seem  to 
have  gathered  themselves  together 
under  it — ^and  see— see  how  it  flashes 
with  fire !  Ay,  that  is  thunder— one 
peal  split  into  a  hundred — a  cannon- 
ade worthy  the  battie  of  the  gods  and 
giants,  when  the  Sons  of  Terra  strove 
to  storm  the  gates  of  Uranus.  Would 
that  Dan  Virgil  were  here— or  Lord 
Byron  I  O  Dr  Blair !  Dr  Blair !  why 
didst  thou  object  to  the  close  of  tiiat 
glorious  description — '*  densissimus 
iif BBR  ?"  Jupiter  Pluvius  has  smitten 
the  Grampians  with  a  rod  of  light- 
ning, and  in  a  moment  they  are  all 
tumbling  with  cataracts.  Now  every 
great  glen  has  its  own  glorious  river 
i^^ome  red  as  blood,  some  white  as 
snow,  and  some  yet  blue  in  their  por- 
tentous beauty  as  that  one  thin  slip 
of  sky,  tiiat,  as  we  are  looking,  is 
sucked  into  the  clouds.  Each  ril], 
each  torrent,  each  river,  has  its  own 
peculiar  voice,  and  methinks  we  dis- 
tinguish one  music  from  another,  as 
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we  dream  ourselvea  away  into  the 
heart  of  that  choral  anthem.  Woe  to 
the  **  wee  bourradu  o'  houaes,"  big- 

eed  on  the  holm-lands  I  Bridf'es  I  that 
ave  felt  the  ice-flaws  of  a  thousand 
winters  rebounding  fromvour  abut- 
ments, as  from  cliff  to  cliff  you  span- 
ned the  racing  thunder,  this  night 
will  be  your  last !  Your  key-stones 
i&all  be  loosened,  and  your  arches,  as 
at  the  springing  of  a  mine,  heaved  up 
into  the  air  by  the  resistless  waters. 
There  is  no  shrieking  of  Icelpies.  Tliat 
was  but  a  passionless  superstition. 
But  there  is  shrieking'-of  widows 
and  of  orphans — and  of  love  strong 
as  death,  stifled  and  strangled  in  the 
flood  that  all  night  long  is  sweeping 
corpses  and  carcasses  to  the  sea. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  shut  our  ears 
and  our  eyes  to  this  description.  It  is 
cettinff  painfully  pathetic ;  and  we  had 
mtenaed,  and  do  still  intend,  that  this 
ehajl  be  an  amusing  article.  To  secure 
its  being  so,  we  turn  to  Sir  Thomas 
Lauder  Dick  without  further  pre- 
face. Sir  Thomas  is  a  man  of  taste 
and  feeling — ^nay,  of  genius  and  sci- 
unce — and  is  well  known,  or  at  least 
deserves  to  be  so,  both  in  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  world,  by  various 
works  of  very  great  merit.  His  pa- 
per, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Parallel 
Roads  in  Glenroy,  is  most  ingenious 
«nd  satisfactory;  and  his  two  ro- 
mances, *'  Lochandu,"  and  the  "  Wolf 
of  Badenoch,"  are  full  of  excellent 
character,  incident,  and  description. 
But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  to  us  nearly  so  interesting  as  the 
volume  which  we  now  introduce  to 
the  public.  It  is  worth  a  gross  of  far 
shionable  novels,  and  twenty  Tours. 
Sir  Thomas  tells  a  pathetic,  or  a  hu- 
morous story  admirably,  and  many 
such  are  scattered  over  these  400 
pages.  He  looks  at  nature  with  a 
painter's  and  a  poet's  eye,  and  de- 
Bcribes  her  well  both  with  pen  and 
pendl.  His  heart,  too,  is  as  warm 
as  his  imagination ;  and  as  the  scenes 
ei  suffering  he  brings  before  us  were 
real,  he  awakens  all  our  most  tonder 
and  generous  sympathies,  by  the  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  of  his  own ;  eo 
that  his  book,  we  doubt  not,  will  in- 
spire many  of  his  readers  to  contri- 
bute by  their  charity  to  the  relief  of 
the  distress  brought  on  many  hundred 
poet  people  by  the  floods  that  swept 
away  their  <<  little  all/' and  left  them 
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nothing  but  endurance  and  resinia- 
tion.  But  we  are  in  dan^r  of  nll- 
ing  again  into  the  pathetic-— the  sin, 
indeed,  which  most  easily  besets  ui» 
but  which,  in  this  case,  may,  we 
trust,  be  forgiven  for  sake  of  our 
subscription.  Reader  I  gentle  and 
generous  I  perhaps,  after  reading  our 
article,  you  will  unclasp  with  your 
alight  faur  fingers  that  pretty  aUk 
purse  (not  made  out  of  a  sow's  ear,) 
and  set  apart  a  coin — ^mayhap  a  so- 
vereign— or  be  it  but  a  crown — sweet 
sister  of  charity — ^for  behoof  of  some 
affed  crone  now  sitting  blind  in  her 
^ieling,  or  some  bri^t-eyed  lassie 
singing  in  the  sunshine  at  the  door» 
built  now  on  some  knoU  safe  from 
the  river  that,  last  autumn,  made  the 
one  a  widow,  and  the  other  an  or^ 
phan. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  dare  say, 
read  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of 
Great  Floods  during  August  last  year 
in  the  Province  of  Moray.  But  news- 
paper accounts  of  calamities  are  ge- 
nerally considered  apocryphal,  ex- 
cept tiiey  record  the  bite  of  a  mad 
dog— each  strange  tale  of  hydropho- 
bia being  held  devoutly  true  by  the 
Reading  Public.  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Dick  has  spared  no  pains  in  colleeft- 
ing  all  the  most  interesting  circunk- 
stances  of  that  unexampled  FlcMids 
many  of  them  bordering  so  closely 
upon  the  marvellous,  that  he  acknow- 
ledges he  might  have  felt  some  diflSi- 
culty  in  reporting  them,  had   thej 
not,  in  every  instance,  been  Trell 
vouched.  The  extent  of  ground  car- 
ried off  or  destroyed  in  particular 
I)laces,  the  various  items  of  miscel- 
aneous  damage,  and  the  suma  of 
money  at  which  the  various  loaoes 
are  estimated,  are  stated  from  re- 
turns made  after  the  survey  by  able 
and  responsible  men,  whose  valua- 
tions were  exclusive  of  all  such  In- 
juries as  might  affect  mere  taste,  or 
any  thing  not  usually  measured  by 
money.     The  sums  specified.    Sir 
Thomas  says,  are  rather  under  than 
above  the  truth.    For  no  surveyor 
could  expect  to  gain  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  his  employer  by  exaggerating 
his  misfortunes;  and  no  proprietor 
would  consider  it  his  interest  to  pro- 
mulgate an  extravagant  account  of 
the  aeterioration  of  his  estate ;  'irhilei, 
on  the  otiier  hand,  very  potent 


sons  may  exist  for  country  eentle- 
men  putttog  the  best  possible 
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0B  Ae  stale  of  their  afiairs.    As  the 
liisitad  nature  of  his  work  necessari- 
Ij  compelled  him  to  pass  over  all  the 
leawr,  though  more  numerous  items 
of  destruction,  nothing  approaching 
to  any  just  estimate  of  the  grand 
total  can  possibly  be  formed.    But 
when  we  consider  that  the  injuries 
done  to  the  estates  of  Lord  Seaforth 
lie  esynsated   at   thirty  thousand 
poondsy— to  those  of  Mr  Macpherson 
Giaot  at  ei^fat  thousand, — ^to  those  of 
Mr  Cumming  Gordon  at  fiv^  thou- 
aaad^— to  those  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick 
at  twelfe  hundred,  (we  think,)  and 
to  the  estates  of  many  other  gentle- 
men  in  like  proportion;  to  which  is 
to  be  added  all  the  loss  of  crops  and 
iteadinga— «long  so  many  straths— 
the  Bum-total  of  the  loss  must  in- 
deed have  been  enormous. 

The  deluge  of  rain  that  produced 
tiie  flood  of  the  dd  and  4th  of  August 
lasd,  fell  chiefly  on  the  Monadhf 
kadh  mointtains,  rising  between  the 
aoulfa-easteniparts  ofLochness,  and 
JQaguasie  in  Badenoch,  and  on  that 
part  of  the  Grampian  range  forminff 
Uie  somewliat  independent  group  m 
^  Gaimfforums.  Ine  heat  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Moray,  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  had  been  ui^ 
HMHdly  great;  and  in  the  earlier  part 
of  that  period,  the  drought  so  exces- 
sive, as  to  kill  many  of  the  recently 
pbatedshnibs  and  trees.  As  the  sea- 
son advanced,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
barometer  became  very  remarkable ; 
but  tiiey  were  not  followed  by  the 
Qsnal  alternations  of  weiOher.  It  often 
followed  tiiat  the  results  were  pre- 
dsel  J  the  reverse  of  its  prognostica- 
tioiiB,and  obeerversof  the  instrument 
began  to  lose  all  confidence  in  it 
lliese  apparent  derangements  arose. 
Sir  Thomas  Dick  remarks,  from  elec- 
trical changes  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
Aurora  Borealis  appeared  with  un- 
common brilliancy  about  tlie  begin- 
iiii^  of  Jul  jT,  and  was  frequently  seen 
afierwards,  being  generally  accom- 
panied bj  windy  and  unsteady  wea- 
ther, tiie  continued  drought  having 
been  sometimes  interrupted  during 
thepreviousmonthsby  sudden  falls  of 
rain  partaking  of  the  character  of  wa- 
terspouts,   (hie  of  these  occurred  on 
Sunday  the  12th  of  Juljr,at  Keanloch- 
hdchart^  a  little  Highland  hamlet  at 
the  head  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  in 
the  parish  of  Gontin,  in  Ross-shire.  A 
who  had  taken  sheher  under  a 


bridge,  suddenly  beheld  a  moving 
mountain  of  soil,  stones,  and  trees 
coming  down  the  deep  course  of  the 
stream.  He  had  just  time  to  leave 
his  stance  before  it  reached  the 
bridge,  overthrew  it  in  a  moment^ 
and  devastated  the  plain  bordering 
the  lake.  All  the  grown-up  people 
of  the  hamlet  were  at  church,  but  the 
children,  who  were  playing  at  home^ 
were  miraculously  preserved  by  es* 
Gaping  to  a  hillock  before  tibe  river 
reached  the  spot.  The  people  coming 
from  church  were,  by  the  fall  of  the 
bridges,  caught  between  two  impass- 
able torrents,  and  had  barely  time  to 
save  their  lives  by  crowding  to  aa 
elevated  spot^  where  they  remained 
till  the  waters  subsided.  The  whole 
fury  of  the  flood  rushed  directljr 
agfunst  their  devoted  houses;  and 
these,  and  every  thing  they  contained, 
were  at  once  annihilated,  as  well  as 
their  crops,  together  with  the  very 
soil  they  grew  on ;  and  after  the  dim 
bade  had  passed  away,  the  courae  of 
the  river  ran  through  the  ruined 
hearths  of  this  so  recently  happy  a 
community.  This  waterspout  did 
not  extend  beyond  two  miles  on  each 
side  of  tiie  village,  which  led,  con* 
tinues  Sir  Thomas,  these  simple  peo- 
ple to  consider  their  calamity  as  a 
visitation  of  Providence  for  their 
landlord's  vote  in  Parliament  in  fi^ 
vour  of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Sir  Thomas  has  a  very  pmusible  the- 
ory to  account  for  tiie  great  floods  of 
the  dd  and  4th  of  August  The  previ- 
ous prevalence  of  westerly  winds  had 
produced  a  gradual  accumulation  of 
vapour  somewhere  to  the  north  of  our 
island,  and  the  column  being  suddenly 
impelled  by  a  strong  north-easterly 
blast,  it  was  driven  towards  the  south- 
west, its  right  flank  almost  sweeping 
the  Caithness  and  Sunderland  coasts^ 
until,  rushing  up  and  across  the  Mo- 
ray Frith,  it  was  attracted  by  the 
lofty  mountains  of  the-Monadh-leadh 
range,  and  discharged  its  torrents  into 
the  Nairn,  the  Findhom,  the  Spey, 
the  Lossie,  the  Deveron,  the  Don,  and 
the  Dee,  and  their  various  tribu- 
taries. Certain  it  is,  that  these  and 
other  rivers  were  all  more  or  less  af- 
fected by  the  flood  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  those  mountains.  That 
part  of  the  Spev  which  is  above  the 
fine  marked  by  Sir  Thomas  was  hardly 
swollen  at  all ;  whUe  below  Kmgussiei 
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it  and  all  its  tributai'ies  were  elevated 
to  an  unexampled  height  Some  per- 
Bons  could  not  believe,  looking  at  the 
floods,  that  they  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  merely  twenty-four  hours' 
rain.  But  sure,  such  rains  were  never 
seen ;  for  Mr  Murdoch,^dener  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  at  Hundy  Lodge, 
ascertained  that  3}  inches  of  rain  tell 
between  five  o* clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  3d,  and  five  o'clock  of  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  August ;  that 
IS  to  say,  ^at,  taking  the  average  of 
the  years  from  1821  to  1828  inclu- 
sive, about  one-sixth  part  of  our  aU' 
nual  allowance  of  rain  fell  within 
those  twenty-four  hours!  This,  too, 
was  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
mountains — so  that  among  them  the 
rain  must  have  been  like  one  of  the 
floods,  which  was  described  by  one 
of  the  sufferers,  from  its  fury,  as 
"just  perfeckly  ridiculous." 

On  tne  27th  of  July,  there  was  what 
Sir  Thomas  calls  '^  an  appendix 
flood."  Each  of  the  four  prmcipal 
rivers,  the  Nairn,  the  Findhorn,  the 
Spey,  and  the  Dee,  had  an  appendix 
flood.  But  these  appendices  did  not, 
like  those  of  Dr  Parr  to  his  Spital 
sermon — to  his  sermon  on  education 
— and  to  the  character  of  Fox  by  Phi- 
lopatris  Varvicencis,  transcend  in 
magnitude  the  very  original  per- 
forniances  to  which  they  severally 
were  appended.  The  Nairn  seems 
to  have  been  more  ambitious  in  his 
appendix  than  any  of  his  brethren, 
llie  Findhorn  had  so  completely 
exhausted  the  subject  in  his  first  dis- 
course, that  he  had  but  little  new 
matter  to  bring  forward  on  the  27th. 
The  Spey  had  so  triumphantly  re- 
moved all  obstacles  in  his  great  ap- 
pearance on  the  4th,  that  on  the  27th 
It  was  comparatively  plain  sailing; 
and  as  for  tne  Dee,  there  was  litUe 
left  for  him  to  do,  but  to  sweep  away 
the  bridge  and  hai'})our  of  Aberdeen, 
which  would  have  been  not  only  very 
wicked,  but  foolish,  and  little  better 
than  cutting  his  own  throat.  We 
fi'iall  there^re  have  small  and  sel- 
dom occasion  to  refer  to  the  appen- 
dices, and  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  main  current  of  tiie  great  body 
of  the  discourses. 

The  united  line  of  the  rivers,  whose 
devastations  Sir  Thomas  undertakes 
to  describe,  cannot  be  less  in  extent 
than  from  500  to  600  miles.  Having 
visited  the  greater  part  of  (he  flpo^ 


ed  districts  in  person,  he  writes  about 
them  very  much  from  his  own  ob- 
servation, aided  by  the  ample  oral 
and  written  information  obtained 
from  persons  of  intelligence;  and 
often  he  brings  forward  the  witnesses 
to  tell  in  their  own  words  their  own 
story.  The  narrative,  therefore,  is 
often  enlivened  by  dramatic  scenes, 
equal  in  interest  to  the  best  in  Sir 
Wfdter*s  novels. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  river  Nairn, 
and  dismiss  him  in  not  many  words. 
He  is,  in  his  upper  story,  of  a  fine 
bold  Highland  cnaracter,  and  runs 
through  a  straight  line  of  country,  of 
somewhat  more  than  80  miles  in  ex- 
tent, but  of  much  longer  course  in 
its  sinuosities;  and  he  drains  off 
the  waters  from  a  small  part  of  the 
Monadh-leadh  group.  He  rushed 
from  his  mountuns,  with  his  tail,  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  being 
armed  with  stones  and  gravel,  com- 
mitted sad  havoc  on  many  farms, 
especially  on  that  of  the  Mains  of 
Aberarder.  Seven  hands  were  able 
to  reap,  in  one  day,  all  that  remained 
there  of  a  crop,  for  which  L.1M  of 
rent  was  payable.  He  then  swept 
away  the  fulling-mill  of  Faillie,  with 
all  its  heavy  machinery,  down  to 
Cantray,  nine  miles  below,  whence 
it  was  with  much  labour  brought 
back  to  its  Highland  home ;  butue 
Nairn,  in  the  flood  of  the  27tb,  bore 
it  away  on  a  second  expedition,  and 
landed  it  at  Kilravoch,  after  a  voyage 
of  eleven  miles.  Our  friend  then 
amused  himself  with  sweeping  away 
two  bridges  on  the  parliamentary  line 
of  road,  one  at  Dunmaglass,  and  the 
other  of  two  arches  over  tlie  bum  of 
Aultranagh.  He  then  fell  foul  of  the 
mill  of  Clara,  which  he  utterly  de- 
molished. But  it  was  rebuilt  with 
all  possible  expedition,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  him  on  the  27th,  when  he 
again  came  down  in  great  fury,  and 
swept  it  off,  we  suppose,  to  the  sea. 
On  the  estate  of  Cantray,  the  villain 
did  damage  to  the  tune  of  L.1200 — 
inimdating  the  garden  of  the  man- 
sion-house, ruiningutterly  the  houses 
of  the  gardener  and  miller,  and 
sweeping  away  about  fifteen  acres  of 
valuable  land.  He  then  attacked  the 
bridge  of  Holm,  and  so  shook  the 
handsome  arch  of  55  feet  span,  that 
on  the  27th  he  had  but  to  give  it  a 
shove  with  his  shoulder,  and  down 

it  went  lik«  a  mk.   Here  the  Nair^ 
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must  hare  been  much  amused  by  a 
little  incident.  HaviDg  risen  hieh 
(Niadry-fitone  waUydiviaing  the  Holm 
and  Kilravoch  estates,  he  had  no 
seoner  touched  the  foundation,  than 
the  sods  on  the  top  of  it  became,  as 
it  were,  alive  with  mice,  all  forcing 
their  way  out,  to  escape  as  fast  as  they 
eould  from  the  inundation  that  threat- 
ened their  citadel.  The  old  castle  of 
Kilraroch  seemed  to  stand  in  a  sea, 
•  but  the  Nairn  could  make  no  im- 
pression on  its  walls,  so,  out  of  spite, 
he  carried  off  above  two  acres  of  a 
thriving  wood  of  deciduous  trees. 
A  little  finrther  down,  he  carried 
avay  about  one*third  of  the  fifty 
an^le  acres  belonging  to  the  farm 
of  Rosefield,  or  destroyed  them  be- 
yond all  power  of  redemption,  by 
deposits  of  gravel  and  stooes.  The 
crops  and  grass  were  utterly  ruined-^ 
a  number  of  extensive  -works  anni- 
hilated— ^the  lime-beds  of  manure 
swept  away,  together  with  the  whole 
com  of  last  year;  and  the  whole  fann, 
now  in  a  state  of  chaos,  lies  at  the 
mercy  of  every  partial  rise  of  the 
river.  The  crop  ruined  on  the  estate 
of  Kilravoch,  is  estimated  at  L.500, 
and  the  actual  damage  done  to  the 
property,  has  been  cdculated  by  the 
factor  at  L.2400.  Lord  Cawdor's 
loss  of  soil,  and  other  injury  done  to 
his  estate  along  this  part  of  the  Nairn* 
may  be  set  down  at  L.2000,  and  that 
of  Mr  Macintosh  of  Geddes,  atL.1200. 
The  inundation  here  spread  far  over 
the  rich  plain  on  the  right  bank, 
flooding  some  of  the  farm-houses  that 
were  500  yards  from  the  usual  margin 
of  the  river,  and  ruining  the  crops  to 
an  extent  that  defies  calculation. 

All  this  was  pretty  well,  and  ouffht, 
we  think,  to  have  satisfied  the  Nairn. 
But  after  quitting  the  above  exten- 
sive arable  plain,  he  got  into  another, 
and  attacked  Fir-hul.    The  offices 
were  substantially  built,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  bank  about  30  feet  high,  and 
at  the  distance  of  about  30  horizon- 
yards  from  the  ed^e  of  the  river, 
le  Nairn  attacked  the  base  of  this 
^  with  great  strength  and  science, 
J  cut  it  entirely  back,  until  he  had 
dermined  the  buildings.     Then 
wn  came  the  thrashing-mill  and 
*  gable  of  a  lofty  bam.    Not  satis- 
i  with  this  signal  display  of  skilful 
rvwess,  he  swept  away  great  part 
a  very  thriving  plantation  of  well- 
jvrn  timb^-tr^^9  from  behind  tbQ 
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offices.  Arrived  at  the  burgh '  of 
Nairn,  he  immediately  attacked  the 
washing-green,  and  made  off  with  a 
couple  of  acres,  llie  three  arches 
of  the  bridge  of  Nairn,  aggregate 
breadth  120  feet,  stood  fast;  but  one 
of  two  stone  bulwarks  below  the 
bridge,  appertaining  to  the  pier- 
works,  eleven  feet  nigh,  and  very 
strong,  was  levelled  and  scattered. 
The  flood  of  the  27th  did  far  greater 
damage,  for  the  piers  on  tiie  right 
bank  of  the  harbour  gave  way,  and 
one  arch  of  the  bridge,  30  feet  span, 
was  ruined,  and  the  whole  fabric 
shaken.  It  was  very  remarkable  that 
a  fishing-hut,  about  12  feet  long, 
standing  on  a  beach  in  the  middle  of 
the  river,  constructed  of  four  posts, 
with  beams  stretched  between  them 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  covered,  roof 
and  all,  with  outside  planks,  stood  un- 
moved in  the  midst  of  the  waters  of 
both  floods  uninjured,  except  that  it 
swayed  a  little  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar;  while  the  bridge,  the  pier,  a  ves- 
sel that  had  bulged,  nay,  the  very 
rocks,  were  all  yielding  to  tiie  furious 
force  of  the  deluge.  Sfo  builduag  of 
stone  and  lime  could  have  stood  in 
the  same  place ;  and  its  pre8er\'ation. 
Sir  Thomas  rightly  says,  is  worthy  of 
record,  as  a  valuable  fact,  to  prove 
how  much  power  posts  and  planks 
will  resist  m  such  a  situation.  It 
stands,  says  he,  as  a  useful  instructor 
to  the  burghers  of  Nairn,  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  harbour,  the  damage 
done  to  which  is  calculated  at  L.2500. 
And  here  we  conclude  our  abstract 
of  the  achievements  of  the  Nairn. 
His  hands  were  not  died  in  human 
blood.  On  the  evening  of  the  dd  of 
August,  a  schooner-rigged  vessel  was 
lost  in  attempting  to  run  into  Nairn 
harbour  before  the  wind,  and  the 
crew  perished ;  but  tiie  river  had  no 
hand  m  tiiat  catastrophe,  and  it  is 
but  fair  play  to  give  the  devil  his  due. 
The  FiNDHORN  is  in  all  respects  a 
superior  being  to  the  Nairn ;  nor  will 
any  one  who  has  seen  Relugas — the 
residence  of  our  worthy  author — 
wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  writes  about  this  noble  river.  The 
Findhom  is  born  in  a  marish  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain  in  the  midst  of 
the  Monadh-leadh  group— and  pur- 
sues a  rejoicing  course  of  about 
ninety  miles  through  a  district  of 
country  of  not  less  than  sixty, — and 
Qf  all  the  riyers  of  Scotland,  there  i 
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not  one  perhaps  diat  poseesses  eo  ex« 
quisitely  varied  a  character.  Many 
a  long  day  and  short  night  have  we 
lain  and  lingered  am<Hig  his  banks 
and  braes — ^in  many  of  his  pellucid 
pools  have  we  dived  and  darted  ^  like 
a  wild  goose  at  play'*-*and  not  few 
are  the  silver-shmersy  fish  and  trout» 
that  we  have  seduced  by  fly-fascina- 
tion from  tiie  stream  to  the  sand« 
bank,  while  all  the  scenery  round 
seemed  beautified  by  the  presence  of 
the  splendid  spectacle.  Tourists  go 
blindfolded^  hoodwinked,  fancy-fet- 
teredy  soul-swindled  throng  the 
Higlilands,  with  some  wretched 
guide-book  in  their  hand,*  playing  at 
cross  purposes  with  the  glens,  and 
hide-and-seek  with  the  woods,  and 
blind-man's  buff  with  the  mountains. 
Let  them  use  their  seven  senses,  and 
finding  its  source,  take  some  river 
for  their  guide,  and  walk  in  music  to 
the  sea.  Why,  the  Findhom  will 
shew  them  more  of  the  spirit  of  High- 
land scenery,  in  three  days,  than  they 
will  ever  see  all  their  life-long,  in 
their  present  leading-strings  along 
roads  civil  and  military ;  the  Spey  too 
is  a  pleasant  and  instructive  fellow- 
traveller,  and  the  Dee  a  positive  Poet, 
who  embues  the  dullest  wight  with 
some  of  his  own  imagination. 

But  let  us  view  the  Findhom  in 
flood.  After  leaving  its  bleak  parent 
hill,  it  runs  through  a  deep  ravine  in 
the  primitive  rocks,  whence  it  enters 
a  beautiful  pastoral  glen  and  valley, 
boimded  by  steep  and  high  moun- 
tains, with  occasional  rocky  faces,  but 
ffenerally  covered  with  a  rich  and  va- 
luable herbage.  In  those  regions  the 
flood  was  without  parallel,  and  did 
all  the  harm  it  was  possible  for  water 
to  do — sweeping  away,  for  example, 
the  great  wool-house  of  Laggan,  and 
the  whole  shearing  of  wool  of  heaven 
knows  how  many  thousand  sheep. 
Lower  down  he  sadly  injured  the 
estates  of  Dalmigarie,  Killochie,  and 
Balnespeik — scattering  the  com  and 

Eotatoes  of  many  poor  families — and 
y  cutting  off  parts  of  fields  dimi- 
nishing greatly  the  value  of  entire 
farms.  The  little  bum  of  Aultan* 
eachgra,  which  here  joins  the  Find- 
horn,  filled  up  and  ruined  the  dams 


and  watercourses  of  its  carding  and 
meal-mills,  injured  the  houses  «n4 
machinery,  and  left  all  in  a  state  of 
ulent,  melancholy,  and  motionless 
ruin.     Near  its  junction,  the  aids 
of  a  wooded   hill  100   feet  kight 
slid  down  at  <mce  and  covered  the 
great  public  road  with  debrU  aod 
with    large  trees,   many  of  them 
in  the  growing  position.    The  Findi* 
horn  now  meeting  witii  some  oppo- 
sition from  the  old  bridge  of  Corry*  • 
burgh,  commonly  called  the  bridge  oJF 
Freebum,  consisting  of  three  larffe 
arches,  heaved  them  all  up  into  the 
air,  like  the  lid  of  a  chesty  and  lea- 
ving nothing  but  the  ruins  of  the  two 
land-abutments,  rolled  on  to  other 
triumphs.    The  beautiful  valley,  or 
plain,  oelow  Freebum,  in  olden  time^ 
no  doubt,  a  lake,  resumed  that  du^ 
racter.  The  river  changed  its  course  in 
several  places,  scarifymg  many  acres^ 
and  carrjring  some  away  from  the 
farm  of  Invereig.  The  eight-mile  long^ 
and  everywhere  extremely  narrow 
glen,  called  the  Streens,  felt  the  fury 
of  the  flood — ^the  spouts  of  rain  hL 
ring  converted  every  dry  scar  on  the 
mountain-faces  into  a  torrent,  which 
soon  cut  it  into  a  ravine,  and  covered 
acres  with  huge  stones  and  hei^  of 
gravel,  to  the  depth  <tf  many  feet.  Lft 
some  places,  where  ^e  hillside  was 
formerly  quite  entire,  it  was  ton 
open,   and  fragments  of  detached 
rocks,  eight  or  ten  tons  in  weighty 
were  thrown  down  into  the  glen. 
Coming  to  Lord  Cawdor's  proper^, 
the  flood  carried  away  the  garden,  of 
the  house  of  Cuilliachan,  and  Ihe 
crop  on  twenty  acres  of  land — iaj/i^ 
ring  more  or  less  the  whole  farm.  In- 
deed, all  the  small  farms  hereabouts 
were  nearly  ruined  by  the  annihila- 
tion of  half  their  arable  lands.  £aster 
Tchirfogrein,  ^  the  place  hid  from 
the  sun,^'  stood  100  horizontal  yards 
from,  and   twelve  feet  above,  the 
usual  surface  of  the  river.    The  two 
brotliers,  who  farmed  it,  seeinn^  tiie 
house  surrounded  three  feet  aeepk^ 
carried  their  sister  and  bed-ridden 
old  mother  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  from 
which  they  soon  saw  their  dwellings 
house  and  other  dwellings  disappear 
in  the  flood.  Next  monung,  one  end 
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of  s  ComhwiM  alone  rammned— 4he  peelid  that  tlun  wm  a  Md|^  thon  «i 

irhole  crop  was  gone— 00  were  six  all.    GrMip«4  witk  mom  oouagw  9aA 

aeres  of  azwle  land,  and  all  tlie  reat  mae  otliw  tnm,  a*  a  paint  abevt  150 

iraa mined  bir  deep depoaits  of  aand  yardaaWva  tiM  Wdga,  grawoneaf  tha 

and  gravel.    The  poor  tenants  remo-  bxm*  beautiful  ailiM  I  oTer  beheld.    It 

ved  to  the  Cum  ofKnochandhu.  The  had  a  teU  triple  aten,  supporthig  a  per* 

house  stood  about  twenty  yards  from  *»*  P^^o  ^  «»llsge.    The  larsest  of  Ue 

tiie  edge  of  a  haugb,  100  feet  high  ^^"^  dlTirfane  was  \^  feet  la  dreaai* 

abore  &e  Findhom.    But  the  '<  im-  *»«»««*  **^*  ■«»*  ^l  ftet,  and  the  enaU* 

peadix  flood,*'  of  the  27th,  finding  •*  •^^^  ''^  ''^'    '^»  **•**«  *^  ^■^ 

the  base  of  this  lofty  bank  already  *»^«^  •<>  •  coneWeraHe  height  by  the 

scarified,  attacked,  undermined,  and  T^J'^  ^*  .?•  f*^«?f  *"?,  ^  *I^ 

tumhkMlitdowninenonnousmi^,  l7"^?J^;*irf**3r,  w^^^ 

«»«ii  o  «AM>A  isioA  ».a11a«.  <«.*  •».*:ii^«J  *"*  ^*  •  fearful  crasb,  breakiog  a  ninn* 

t  ^?!^^      l^r^  ^   ?  *«•  «f  i««  ^'^^fc*'  ^  the  Tery  f^  and 

^so  that  the  house,  thou^  no^hurl^  ,^^,  ^.^  which  they  .tmek  the  ear. 

sd  over,  had  to  be  deserted,  standing  1^^^  ^  ^^  „^  \y,Toy^^  up  the 

as  It  now  di^  <m  the  edye  of  a  re*  ^^^ed  element  to  a  great  height  Down 

"!^  perrcndicularprecipice  a  him  ^  ^ent  ont  of  sight,  with  an  enormona 

*red  teet  high.   Lord  Cawdor's  loss  bank  of  grayd,  torn  away  and  retained 

18  estUDBted  at  L.6000»and  many  by  the  long  and  mnltipUed  reticnlatioBe 

poor  pemde  were  reduced  to  utter  of  its  roots.    As  it  got  rid  of  a  part  of 

want  and  ruin.    The  Fhidhom  then  this  dead  weight,  and  rapidly  appniached 

attacked  the  old  military  bridge  at  the  bridge,  its  brandies  rose  for  a  mo. 

Dnkie,  which  consists  of  one  bold  ment,  with  great  migesty,  some  40  ot  50 

and  lof^  arch  of  46  feet,  spanning  feet  above  the  water,  and  fell  backwards, 

the  yawning  chasm.   The  Findhom  In  audi  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  root 

attacked  him  in  close  column,  with  forward.     In  an  Instant  It  was  sucked 

all  his  fotcee — ^having  risen  en  masse  in^  tke  Tortex  of  the  centre  arch.     The 

fir^fiet  cAove  his  usual  leveL    But  ^rsnclies  and  smaller  limbs  were  ground 

thou^  invaded  to  within  three  feet  ^  P^*<^  ^*  •  "<*"*  ^*^  thnnder,  mln* 

of  his  keystone,  theold  veteran  stood  ^^  ^***  ****  •^  *^«  explosions  of  gun. 

fm,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.--or  P^*«r-    ^^^  **»«•  ^  fo*'  minntes  it 

father   sufi^ed  hhn   to  make  his  2^*^^'  *  groaning  uid  bellowing'   as  if 

eaeape  along  the  foundations  of  his  S"*  *^°r^       ,/^*!f^^      ^^ 

«Sam      Twlrix«^<««»  »..  Vi«.-  — ._  bdow  the  lower  side  of  the  bridge,  shorn 

fc  „,7^  W^     7^       T?  ^  f  its  mighty  honours.     When  the  river 

«orf«d  by  the  D^^  -n^ided,  the  bridge  of  Ferness,  to  the 

fa  iteardmary  state  hardly  sufficient  astonishment  of  ev^  one,  emerged  from 

tokecp  a  saw-mUl  gomg,  but  now  a  ^^  fl<^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^,unage  than  the 

eolnnin  «f  w^^  ten  feet  deep  by  1^  of  a  part  of  its  southern  wing-walb 

for^  m  breadth.    Its  very  branches  ^nd  road-way,  estimated  at  about  L.  100. 

were  mighty— and  carried  away  two  But  the  preservation  of  the  arches  and 

oriffapes   of  twenty  feet  span.     The  the  body  of  the  bridge,  must  ever  occa- 

Findbom,  swollen  with  so  many  fu-  sion  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  miracle  of 

riona  auxiliaries,  now  resolved  to  masonry." 

sweep  away  the  magnificent  bridge  xhe  flood  now  reached  the  Re- 
ef FerMoe.     It  was  built  of  solid  lugas  property— and  here  ripped  up 
gnnite  by  the  Parliamentary  Com-  ga^ld^tragic  secret:— 
misaioiierSyConBistmg  of  three  arches  «   a*           1        t       j*  *  1      t 

L^iSrSdmon^;  ^''i^  where^L^blt^lir;^^^^ 

^^S^^T^oS.W^L"^^^  carried  pj  Cb«in>s  Ccr^n^  rising  on  the 

But  Sff  Thomas  sfinedcscnp.  ^^  ^  ^^^^   j„^j^  ^^^  ^^ 70  ^ 

«rfihMi  attack  must  be  given  Utt-  80  feet  high.     This  heap  of  stones  was 

™%*^'*"  raised  over  the  body  of  a  man  of  the 

''  It  -wrent  on  to  rise  in  this  way  till  name  of  Cumin,   who,   having  hanged 

mt  7  o'clock,  when  the  haugh  on  the  himself  in  his  bam  in  the  beginning  of 

iht  bonk  was  covered,  and  the  arches  the  18th  century,  that  is  to  say,  about 

ire  not  only  completely  filled,  but  the  100  years  before  the  time  I  now  speak  of, 

far  ^ras  Ic^d  with  the  top  of  the  para-  was  buried  on  the  march,  according  to 

»  27    fcet  above  the  ordinary  level ;  the  custom  observed  with  suicides.     The 

I,  indeed,  if  a  few  yards  of  the  para-  moment  the  ditch  was  opened  down  the 

]      s  lowwds  the  left  and  highest  bank  face  of  the  bank,  it  collected  the  water  of 

J     '  jiat  apptMad,  na  ana  «a«W  hata  tus*  every  shower  of  rain ;  and,  being  thereby 
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c(»n verted  into  a  tempomry  cfttaract,  » 
guUy  of  immense  magnitude  was  cut  in 
the  aiiuvial  matter  in  the  oourse  of  a  year 
or  two.  The  bottom  of  this  soon  formed 
itself  into  an  inclined  plane,  of  above  100 
yards  in  length,  after  which  the  water 
ceased  to  have  any  effect  on  it.  This  suf- 
ficiently illustrates  the  law  governing  all 
streams  in  their  operations  on  the  face  of 
•the  earth,  which  have  all  a  tendency,  by 
.deepening  one  place  and  filling  up  another, 
to  reduce  their  channels  to  inclined  planes. 
After  a  flood,  which  brought  down  a 
good  deal  of  the. loose  material  on  the 
sides  of  the  gully,  a  boy,  tending  cattle, 
observed  something  like  long  red  hair 
streaming  in  the  breeze,  near  the  top  of 
the  broken  bank.  On  climbing  up  to  in- 
restigate  the  matter,  what  was  his  hor- 
ror and  dread  when  he  discovered  that 
the  hair  was  attached  to  a  ghastly  human 
bead!  He  fled  home  in  terror,  and  the 
people  crowded  out  to  see  the  wonder. 
There  they  found  the  corpse  of  Cumin, 
so  entire,  that  if  any  one  could  have 
known  him  alive,  he  must  have  perfectly 
recognised  his  features.  The  head  pro- 
truded horizontally  from  the  bank,  and 
the  exudation  from  the  body  had  tinged 
the  sand  beneath  it  of  a  black  colour,  to  a 
considerable  depth.  The  cause  of  the 
preservation  of  the  body  was  manifestly 
the  dry  ferruginous  sand  it  was  buried  in. 
The.  rope  was  found  about  his  neck,  and 
attached  to  the  fatal  beam.  During  the 
night  following  the  discovery  of  the  body, 
the  man's  descendants  carried  all  off,  and 
buried  them  in  the  churchyard  of  Eden- 
kiUie." 

The  Findhorn,  though,  during  the 
flood,  well  entitled  to  the  cognomen 
of  **  The  Bridge-Destroyer,"  was 
yet,  like  Wellin^n  at  Burgos,  often 
repulsed.  He  rose  thirty-one  feet 
against  the  bridge  of  DalUich,  a  fine 
bold  arch  of  eighty-two  feet  span, 
and  forty-four  trom  parapet  to  or- 
dinary water-level,  springing  fi*om 
the  rock — but  after  a  whole  day 
and  night's  cannonade,  he  was  fEun 
to  sheer  off  from  that  impregnable 

K>sition.  He  now  approached  the 
augh  of  Randolph — vulgarly  called 
Rannoch.  And  although  uie  opening 
at  Randolph's  Bridge  extends  as  the 
rocks  rise  upwards,  till  the  width  is 
perhaps  not  less  than  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  above,  yet  from  the  sud« 
den  turn  the  river  takes  as  it  enters 
this  passage,  the  stream  was  so  check- 
ed in  its  progress,  that  the  flood  ac- 
tually rose  over  the  very  top  of  the 
recks,  forty^sU  f^«t  »bQV«  tbe  U9ua( 


height,  and  inundated  the  level  pan 
of  Kannoch-haugh  that  lies  over  them, 
to  the  depth  of  four  feet,  making  a 
total  perpendicular  rise  at  this  point 
of  no  less  than  fifty  feet ! 
•  •  Leaving  the  '*  Bridge-Destroyer" 
in  his  full«swollen  pride  and  wrath  at 
Randolph's  Bridee,  let  us  accompany 
Sir  Thomas  while,  according  to  the 
arrangement  proposed  in  his  prelimi- 
nary chapter,  he  describes  the  rava- 
ges of  the  river  Divie,  which  falls  into 
the  Findhorn  inomediately  below  the 
house  of  Relugas.    The  Divie  has  its 
origin  in  the  huls  dividing  the  district 
of  Braemorayfrom  tliatof  Strathspey, 
and  is  formed  by  the  combuiation  of 
many  small  streams.  Its  scenery,  for 
a  stretch  of  six  or  seven  miles  below 
the  spot  where  it  leaps  into  the  glen  in 
a  wild  waterfall,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Findhorn,  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
Mr  Gumming  Bnice's  estate  of  Dnn- 
phail  stretches  nearly  to  its  upper 
extremity  five  or  six  miles  atxive  the 
fall — and  he  had  arange  of  small  farms 
dl  along  its  course,  Sie  haugh  lands 
of  which  were  entirely  swept  away 
by  the  flood.  It  carried  away  a  beau- 
tiful bridge  of  one  arch  which  had 
been  there  for  nearly  a  century.    It 
broke  quite  over  the  parapet;  yet 
still  the  arch  stood  till  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  afterwards,  when  some 
very  large  trees  came  down  with  the 
stream,  stuck  within  it  for  a  time, 
and  the  pressure  accumulatlDg  above, 
it  was  carried  off  en  masses  and  actu- 
sily  hurried  for  some  distance  down 
the  river,  before  it  went  to  pieces 
and  sunk. 

The  Dorback  which  joins  the  Di- 
vie, comes  from  the  wild  lake  of 
Lochindorbe,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  its  insulated  castle, 
and  has  many  tributary  bums.  One 
of  its  branches  destroyed  a  bridge  on 
the  Grantown  road,  and  another  tore 
down  the  bridge  of  Dava,  swept  away 
the  garden  of  the  inn,  and  the  whole 
crop  and  soil  attached  to  it  The 
Dorback  itself  was  far  from  being 
idle  on  this  great  occasion.  He  ut- 
terly annihimted  the  whole  of  the 
low  lands  of  Lord  Morajr'e  estate  of 
Braemoray,  and  converted  the  green 
slo  pes  of  the  hills  into  naked  preci- 
pi  ces.  The  damage  done  on  Mr  Cum- 
in ing  Bruce's  part  of  the  Dorback  is  of 
the  same  character  and  comparative 
extent  At  the  Ess»  or  waterfall  of 
the  I>orback|  wherQ  tho  river  rum 
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tjutmgfa  a  ravine  thirtjr  feet  wide,    came  the  rirer  auddenlf  upon  them, 


the  flood  was  twentj  feet  high — a 
towering  altitude  for  a  rivulet  which, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  you  may  wade 
—at  a  hundred  fords — ^knee-deep. 
Lower  down,  the  deluge  of  rain  per- 
formed a  curious  achievement  It 
io  soaked  and  saturated  about  an 
acre  of  wood  on  the  face  of  a  bank, 
100  feet  high,  that  the  whole  mass, 
with  slopes  and  terraces  covered 
with  bircii  and  alder-trees,  gave  way 
at  once,  threw  itself  headlong  down, 
and  bounded  across  the  Dorback, 
blockii^  up  the  waters  in  that  tre- 
mendous flood. 


pourmg  into  the  house  both  by  the 
doors  and  windows.  But  here  we 
must  quote  the  miller's  own  impres- 
sive account  of  the  affair : 

^  '  I  ran/  said  the  miller, '  to  the  bed 
where  my  little  brother  lay ;  and,  match- 
ing him  up,  I  carried  him  out  to  the 
meal-mill,  the  floor  of  which  was  elevated 
and  dry,  and  I  kindled  a  fire  on  the  bricks 
to  keep  him  and  the  lass  warm.  By  this 
time,  the  cattle  were  up  to  the  bellies  in 
water  in  the  byre ;  and  I  ran  to  throw 
straw  bundles  under  them  and  the  pigs, 
to  raise  them,  to  prevent  their  being 
drowned.  I  had  hardly  returned  to  the 
"  WiUiam  Macdonald,  the  farmer  of    house,  when  the  south  gable,  which  had 


Esiter  Tillyglens,  witnessed  this  pfaeno- 
BKMD.    He  told  me  that  it  feU  <  wi'  a 
sort  0*  a  dumb  sound,*  which,  though 
MRnewhat  of  a  contradiction  in  terms,' 
will  yet  oooTey  the  true  meaning  better 
than  any  more  correct  expression.     Aa^ 
tSDiihed  and  confounded,  Macdonald  re- 
maiaed  gazing.      The  bottom  of  the  vaU 
ley  is  here  some  200  yards  or  more  wide,, 
sod  the  flood  nearly  filled  it.     The  stop, 
psge  was  not  so  great,  therefore,  as  alto- 
|«lher  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  stream. 
But  this  sudden  obstacle  created  an  ac^ 
cumulation  of  water  behind  it,  which 
went  on  inereaaing  for  nearly  an  hour, 
tUl,  becoming  too  powerful  to  be  longer 
resisted,  the  enormous  dam  began  to  yield, 
and  was  swept  off  at  once,  and  hurled 
Mwards  like  a  floating  island.     But  this 
was  not  all;  for  while  Macdonald  was 
standing,  lest  in  -wonderment,  to  behold 
bn  farm  thna  aUling  off  to  the  ocean  by 
acres  at  a  time,  better  than  half  an  acre 
Bore  of  It  rent  itself  away  from  its  native 
bill,  and  descended  at  once,  with  a  whole 
grore  of  trees  on  it,  to  the  river,  where  it 
rated  most  accurately  on  its  natural  base. 
The  flood  immediately  assaited  this,  and 
carried  off  the  greater  part  of  it  pieeemcal. 
Part  of  It  yet  remains,  however,  with  the 
trees  growing  on  it,  in  the  upright  posi- 
tioo,  after  baring  travelled  through  a  ho- 
rizontal distance  of  60  or  70  yards,  with 
a  perpendicular  descent  of  not  leas  than  60 
fret- 

The  Dorback  then  destroyed  the 
beautiful  meal-mill  and  carding-mtll 
ofDunphai!.  The  whole  family,  con- 
sKting  of  the  miller,  a  most  merito- 
rious and  in^nious,  and  what  is  far 
better,  religious  young  man,  Wil- 
liam Sutherland— a  boy  his  brother 
—the  assistant  miller — a  lad,  and  a 
servant  eirl,  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  flood.  As  they  were 
engaged  in  family  worshipy  down 


the  current  beating  against  it,  fell  Inwards 
on  the  other  room,  and  I  was  instantly 
obliged  to  knock  out  that  window  in  the 
north  gable,  to  let  the  water  escape,  other- 
wise we  must  have  perished  where  we 
were.  About  five  o'clock,  I  observed  my 
neighbours  John  Grant  and  his  wife 
standing  on  the  bank  in  front.  The  dis* 
tance  between  us  was  not  thirty  yards, 
yet  I  could  not  make  them  hear  for  the 
fearsome  roar  of  the  water,  which  was 
now  quite  tremendous.  Large  trees  were 
constantly  coming  down  and  striking 
agadnst  the  carding-mill.  The  look  up 
the  water  was  awful.  It  seemed  as  if 
a  sea  was  coming  down  upon  us,  with 
terrlhle  waves,  tossing  themselves  into  the 
air>  much  Jilgher  than  the  houses.  I  saw 
Grant's  wife  go  up  the  bank,  and  she  re- 
turned some  time  afterwards  with  four 
men.  We  watched  them  consulting  toge- 
ther, and  our  hopes  rose  high ;  but  when 
we  saw  them  leare  the  place  without 
making  any  attempt  to  save  us,  we  thought 
that  all  hope  for  us  in  this  world  was  gone. 
Willingly  would  I  have  given  all  I  had, 
or  might  expect  to  possess,  to  have  plant- 
ed but  the  soles  of  my  feet,  and  those  of 
my  companions,  on  yon  bit  green  sod, 
then  still  untouched  by  the  waters.  Every 
moment  we  expected  the  crazed  walls  of 
the  house  to  yield,  and  to  bury  us  in  their 
ruins,  or  that  we  and  it  together  should 
be  swept  away.  We  began  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  the  fate  that  seemed  to  await 
us.  I  thank  Almighty  God  that  sup- 
ported me  in  that  hour  of  trial.  I  felt 
calm  and  collected,  a  id  my  assistant  was 
no  less  so.  My  little  brother,  too,  said 
he  was  na  feared ;  but  the  woman  and 
the  lad  were  frantic,  and  did  nothing  but 
shriek  and  wring  their  hands. 

" '  While  we  were  in  this  situation,  we 
suddenly  saw  about  sixty  people  coming 
down  the  bank,  and  our  hopes  revived. 
The  four  men  had  gone  to  raise  the  coun- 
try, and  they  now  appeared  with  ropes. 
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All  oarjitMDtlon  wm  fixed  on  tMr  mo*    wife  and  dftugbter  to  iMive  Dunpbftil, 

'for  the  house  <^  a  fHend.  Before 
doing  80,  about  six  in  the  evening, 
their  anriety  had  been  extremely  ex- 
cited for  the  fate  of  a  favourite  old 


tfom.    Thtff  dto?«  a  post  into  the  (ro«kd, 

snd  threw  the  end  of  o  thlek  rope  aoroea 

to  me.     Thle  we  ilxed  to  a  etronf  heam, 

and  Jammed  it  within  the  front  window, 

whilst  they  on  the  bank  made  fwK  the 

other  end  of  it  to  the  poet»     A  emaller 

rope  was  thrown  over.     This  I  fastened 

round  the  boy*s  waist,  and  be  was  dragged 

through  the  water  to  the  bank,  supporting 

himself  all  the  way  on  the  larger  rope» 

that  was  stretched  between  the  window 

and  the  poet.     The  lass  lost  her  hold,  and     amoving  him  until  it  was  too  Ute.  Whan 

was  taken  out  half  drowned ;  but,  thank     *^  embankment  gave  way,  and  the  patohea 

Providence !  we  were  aU  saved.     By  sU     *'  fS^^^  gradually  diminished,   Dobbin, 


tony,  then  at  pasture  in  the  island. 
Though  the  house  of  Dunphail  itself 
was  about  to  be  in  jeopardy,  tiiefar 
feeling  hearts  felt  for  old  Dobbin. 

''  As  the  spot  had  never  been  flooded 
in  the  memory  of  man,  no  one  thought  of 


o*clock  in  the  eyening,  the  water  had  so 
fitUen,  that  I  made  my  way  in  to  give  pro- 
vender to  the  beasts.  I  then  found  that 
the  whole  Dorback  had  come  over  from 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  cut  a  new 
course  close  at  the  back  of  the  mills.  All 
the  mill-leads  were  cut  entirely  away.  A 
deep  ravine  was  dug  out  between  the 
houses  and  the  bank — ^their  foundations 
were  undermined  in  that  direction — ^tbe 
machinery  destroyed — the  gables  next  the 
river  carried  away— and  all,  even  the  very 
ground,  so  ruined,  that  it  is  quite  impossi* 
ble  ever  to  have  mills  here  again.* " 

So  much  for  the  exploits  of  the 
Dorback  before  he  joined  the  Divie ; 
and  now  a  few  words  more  of  the 
Divie  before  he  joins  the  Findhom-^ 
and  then  a  few  pages,  perhaps  more, 
of  the  *' Bridge-Destroyer,'^  before 
he  joins  the  Sea. 

We  grieve  to  say,  that  the  Divie 
shewed  himself  by  his  conduct  to  his 
excellent  benefactor  and  benefactress. 


now  In  his  twenty-seventh  year,  and  in 
shape  something  like  a '  74<  gun-ship  cut 
down  to  a  frigate,  was  seen  galloping  about 
in  great  alarm,  as  the  wreck  of  roots  and 
trees  floated  past  him,  and  as  the  last  spot  of 
grass  disappeared,  he  was  giv^i  np  for  lost. 
At  this  moment  he  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  cross  the  stream  under  the  house,— wm 
turned  head  over  heels  by  its  force — rose 
again,  with  his  head  up  the  river — made 
boldly  np  against  it,  but  was  again  homo 
down  and  turned  over — every  one  belieTod 
him  gone,  when,  rising  once  more,  and 
setting  down  the  waste  of  water,  he  cross* 
ed  both  torrents,  and  landed  safely  on  the 
opposite  bank." 

Mr  Gumming  Bruce  returned  to 
Dunphail  at  ten  o'clock,  and  then  the 
river  had  undermined  the  bank  the 
house  stood  on  to  within  four  paces 
of  the  foundation  of  the  kitchen  tower, 
and  at  eleven,  there  were  only  three 
yards  then  left  to  count  on.  At  two 
o* clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  it  came 


Mr  and  Mrs  Cummlng  Bruce,  a  mon-    J*  f««*  *>*"»  the  height  orUie  bank. 
Bter  of  ingratitude.  TBenewhouseof    ?T"*  ^  **'  ^^  '*'^*  immediately 
Dunphaif,  then  partly  inhabited,  and    ^^^^'  ^''^'■•»'  "'^8*'"*"4'.?«k  "'?. 
on  the  eve  of  bemgnnished  at  the  time 
of  the  floods,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  Mr  Playfair's  classical  taste. 
It  stands  on  a  wide  lawn,  50  feet  from 
the  verge  of  a  bank  in  front,  at  the 
base  of  which  there  is  an  old  channel, 
where  there  was  little  water  except 
in  floods,  and  600  feet  from  the  pro- 
per and  ordinary  course  of  the  river 
that  runs  along  the  steep  and  wooded 
bank  bounding  the  valley  to  the  west 


The mtermediate space wasoccupied    ...    .    .    ,,       .^,    ,^    ,,,^, 

bva  broad  irreen  Md  nartiallv  wood-  *^'  "^*'  '^^•^  "^^^  **•  ^'^* 
^  ;;i-«T^  ri;  .'^  «  ^  f  *  moss-house,  had  vanUhed ;  two 
ed  island  of  some  acres  in  extent. 

On  the  evening  of  the  dd,  the  Divie 
rose  so  as  to  carry  away  two  hand- 
some wooden  bridges,  and,  an  em- 
bankment at  the  upper  end  of  the  is- 
land having  given  way,  a  mighty  tor- 
rent poured  towards  the  house.  Mr 
€timmlng  Bruce  prevailed  on  hi^ 


water-course  was  dry,  and  the  bank 
fell  within  one  yard  of  tlie  fouadi^ 
tion  of  the  east^tower,  Mr  Cummiiig 
Bruce  then  ordered  every  one  to  quit 
the  building,  and  he  and  his  people 
took  their  station  at  some  distance, 
to  witness  the  fate  of  the  beautiful 
structure.  But  at  four  o'clock  the 
river  began  to  subside,  and  the  house 
was  saved. 

"  The  ruin  and  devastation  of  the  plnoe 
was  dreadful.     The  shrubbery  all  alon^ 

hill  and 
•tona  and 
three  wooden  bridges  were  carried  off  ;  tha 
beautiful  fringe  of  wood  on  both  aides  af 
the  river,  with  the  ground  it  grevr  on, 
were  washed  to  the  ocean,  together  with 
all  those  sweet  and  pastoral  projectioiia  of 
the  fields,  which  gave  so  peaceful  and  fer- 
tile a  character  to  the  valley ;  whilst  the 
once  green  island,  n>bbed  of  its  groupa  ^ 
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traei,  ao4  furfMred  by  a  doxen  e1iftniiclt» 
MfT«rcd  with  large  atooM,  graTd,  and 
«p  roots.  Tha  rock  in  tiie  <dd  chan- 
nel had  been  renderad  unayailing  by  the 
great  quantity  of  graTel  brought  down, 
which  raised  the  water  oTer  it,  so  that  it 
acted  against  the  soperineombent  mass  of 
aaortary  gravel  that  was  incapable  of  re- 
dsting  it ;  and  thns  the  house  was  left  in 
Iha  midst  of  rain-— like  a  precious  gem, 
idm  lustre  and  elfect  of  which  haTC  been 
destroyed  by  its  setting  being  injared,  and 
the  stone  itself  left  in  jeopardy.  *  Dread- 
ful, indeed,*  says  Mrs  Camming  Bruce, 
feekngly,  in  a  billet  written  in  reply  to 
oar  enquiries,  '  is  the  devastation  that  a 
few  hoars  have  wrought.  But  we  must 
be  thankful  that  all  around  us  are  safe. 
God*s  will  be  done.  I  daresay  we  were 
ill  too  proud  of  the  beauty  of  our  valley, 
—a  beauty  which  we  had  not  given,  and 
could  not  take  away,  but  which  has  va- 
nished in  an  instant  before  His  sweeping 


*  It 


This  k  the  spirit  in  which  ftll  losses 
In  this  life  should  be  met ;  and  though 
from  the  eyes  of  her  who  felt  and 
feels  thus,  the  **  beauty  of  our  valley'* 
be  indeed  gone,  yet  it  shall  endure 
for  ever  before  her  imagination,  thus 
kindled  always  by  a  light  from  hea- 
ven. 

But  we  now  accompany  the  wor- 
thy Baronet  to  his  own  **  Relugas," 
where  the  Divie  acted  nearly  as  wick- 
ed a  part  as  at  Dunphail.   Vet,  after 
ally  we  believe  in  our  conscience  that 
he  could  not  help  it   The  man  who, 
when  hurried  headlong  by  the  force 
of  one  single,  or  twenty  united  swol- 
len  passions,    would    seek,    after 
spreading  irremediable  misery  far 
and  wide,  to  palliate  his  wickedness 
by  the  plea  that  he  was  no  longer  a 
voluntary  agent,  is  suitabl v  answered 
by  an  immediate  order  lor  his  exe- 
cution.   But  a  river  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  marshes  of  earth  and  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  cannot  successfully 
firht  against  his  Will-o'-wisps  and 
his  Stars.    We  have  sometimes  seen 
'^  -stream  vainly  resisting  earth,  air, 
id  sky  to  flood  him,  and  trying  to 
■ke  his  escape  into  bays  and  nooks 
but  it  would  not  do— he  soon  be- 
jne  red,  and  then  raving — ^mad  as 
ell  as  drumly — and  knocking  his 
tad  against  rocks  and  bridges,  rush- 
1  howlinf  like  a  maniac  to  the  sea. 
1  tiie  3a  and  4th  of  August,  the 
vie  was  indeed  an  object  rather  of 
y  than  of  anger— of  poetical  won- 
'  and  awe,  than  of  moral  blame 
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andeondemnatlon.  Sfa*  Thomas,  who 
suffered  so  sadly  from  his  insanity, 
eompassionatelv  saw  his  conduct  in 
tills  light,  and  for  sake  of  his  many 
virtues,  regards  him  with  entire  for- 
giveness. 

The  chief  part  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Relugas,  occupies  a  pe- 
ninsula bounded  to  the  east  by  the 
Divie,  and  to  the  west  by  the  Fin^ 
horn.  The  house  stands  on  a  ter- 
race facing  the  west,  in  which  direc- 
tion the  lawn  stretches  towards  the 
Findhom.  The  south  front  looks 
over  the  garden,  extending  up  the 
glen  of  the  Divie,  and  immediately 
above  a  wooded  bank,  which  slopes 
from  the  garden  into  an  island  call- 
ed the  Mill  Island,  formed  by  the 
water  led  off  from  the  Divie  as  a 
mill-stream.  This  mill-stream  ran 
peacefully  alon^  the  base  of  that  su- 
perbly wooded  Dank,  where  trees  of 
all  kinds  grew  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet,  and  produced  an  impenetrable 
shade.  The  side  of  the  Mill  Island, 
next  tiie  Divie  itself,  was  defended 
by  a  spine  of  wooded  rocks,  rising 
abruptly,  and  terminating  at  the  up- 
per end  in  a  picturesque  castellated 
mass  called  we  Otter's  Rock.  On 
the  Mill  Island  itself  the  greatest 
care  was  lavished,  the  peaceful  mill- 
stream,  the  lawny  grass  glades,  the 
winding  walks,  and  the  rocky  ridges, 
having  all  been  adorned  with  all  tliat 
was  most  rare,  till  It  was  converted 
into  a  spot  of  delightful  retirement. 
At  the  oack  of  the  house,  a  pictu- 
resque conical  wooded  hill,  called 
the  Doune,  rises  to  the  eastward. 
Tlie  Divie  coming  from  the  south, 
after  skirting  the  whole  length  of  the 
Mill  Island,  strikes  against  tne  south- 
em  base  of  the  Doune,  and  then  turns 
off  to  the  eastward  at  a  right  angle, 
immediately  above  which  point  the 
stables  and  other  offices  stand,  40 
feet  perpendicular,  and  158  feet  ho^ 
rizontal  from  the  water's  edge,  form* 
ing  two  sides  of  a  square  correspond* 
ing  to  the  angle  of  the  river.  After 
leaving  the  offices,  the  Divie  sweeps 
for  a  circuit  of  half  a  mile  round  the 
south,  east,  and  north  bases  of  the 
Doune,  between  lofty  and  rocky 
banks,  luxuriantly  wooded  witn 
statelv  timber,  and  along  the  min- 
gled lawns  and  wooded  oanks  that 
slope  towards  its  stream  from  the 
north  front  of  the  house,  it  pursues 
lt6  course  westward  to  join  the  Find^ 
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born,  which  it  does  at  no  great  dis-    other,  which  was  heard  throU|h  It,  vA, 

tance  from  Randolph  Briage — the     "  * -  «  ..  ^    .. 

pointy  our  readers  may  remember^  at 
which  we  forsook  for  a  while — ^to 
return  to  him  by  and  by,"  The  Bridge- 
Destroyer." 

Such  was*-and  is — though  much 
beauty  for  the  present  has  disappear- 


as  it  were,  muffled  by  it,  came  {rom  th« 
enormous  stooes  which  the  stieBm  was 
hurling  over  its  uneven  bed  of  roclc 
Above  all  this  was  heard  the  fisndUke 
shriek  of  the  wind,  yelling,  as  if  the  demon 
of  desolation  had  been  riding  upon  its 
blast.     The  leaves  of  the  trees  were  stri 


?k 


ed— Relugas.     On  the   evenmg  of    ®^  ^^  whirled  into  the  air,  and  their 
Monday  the  3d,  being  roused  while    tl»icl^  boughs  and  stems  were  bending  snd 

at  dinner  by  alarming  accounts  of    f2^^L?*^^!?lJl.?."^^J?!!i^?^^ 
the  rivers,  the  family  took  their  way     ""  '  '^   '*'^*  '^    —•♦..—        ^-*.—  - 

tiirough  the  garden  to  their  favourite 
Mill  Island.  Sir  Thomas,  anxious  for 
the  safety  of  a  little  rustic  Doric 
temple,  partly  constructed  of  mason- 
ry, and  partly  of  unpeeled  spruce 
trees,  that  occupied  an  isolated  rock 
above  a  broken  cascade  crossed  by 

Sicturesoue  bridges,  said  to  tlie  gar- 
ener,  **  John,  I  fear  oiir  temple  may 
be  in  some  danger  if  this  goes  on." 
— "  Ou,  sir,  it's  awa  else,"  (already,) 
was  John's  reply — and  looking  up — 
says  Sir  Thomas,  "  The  Divie  ap- 
palled us !" 

"  It  resembled  the  outlet  to  some  great 
inland  sea,  that  had  suddenly  broken  from 
its  bounds.  It  was  already  8  or  10  feet 
higher  than  any  one  had  ever  seen  it,  and 
setting  directly  down  against  the  sloping 
terrace  under  the  offices,  where  we  were 
standing,  it  washed  up  over  the  shrubs 
and  strawberry-beds,  with  a  strange  and 
alarming  flux  and  reflux,  dashing  out 
over  the  ground  10  or  15  yards  at  a  time, 
— covering  the  knees  of  some  of  the  party, 
standing,  as  they  thought,  far  beyond  its 
reach, — and,  retreating  with  a  suction, 
which  it  required  great  exertion  to  resist. 


ing  like  terrified  creatures,  impatient  to 
escape  from  the  coils  of  the  watery  ser- 
pent." 

How  fared  the  beautiful  and  be- 
loved Mill  Island  ?    All  its  magnifl- 
cent  trees  were  falling  like  grass  be- 
neath the  mower's  scythe.    Nume- 
rous as  they  were,  says  the  Baronet, 
feelingly,  they  were  all  individually 
well-known  friends.    Each  as  it  feU 
gave  one  enormous  plash  on  the  sur- 
face— then  a  plunge — ^then  the  root 
appeared  above  water  for  a  moment 
— then  again  all  was  submerged-^ 
then  uprose  the  stem,  disbranched 
and  peeled — ^and  finally  they  either 
hurled  round  in  the  cauloron,  or 
darted  like  arrows  down  the  nvei. 

How  stood  the  bridge  over  the 
Divie  to  the  north  of  the  house? 
Here,  the  river,  bounding^  out  from 
the  rocky  glen  behind  the  Doune,  was 
fearful.    The  arch  is  24  feet  high, 
and  its  span  from  rock  to  rock,  60 
feet    Tlie  flood  filled  more  than  two 
thirds  of  its  height — ^yet  all  night  the 
bridge  stood  fast — though  the  wide 
body  of  water  which  covered  the 
Mill  Island,  and  wrought  such  devas- 


The  whirlpool  produced^  by  the  turn  of    tation  there,  had  all  to  pass  through 

,         ,        ^  1/^    that  narrow  chasm.     All  the  aervants 

who  lived  in  the  offices  had  sat  up 
the  whole  night  in  dread  of  the  build- 
ing being  carried  away.  Momii^ 
then  came-- and  Sir  Thomas  thus 
describes  the  scene : 


the  river,  was  in  some  places  elevated  10 
or  12  feet  above  other  parts'  of  it.  The 
flood  filled  the  whole  space  from  the  rocks 
of  the  right  bank  on  the  east,  to  the  base 
of  the  wooded  slope,  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Mill  Island,  thus  covering 
the  whole  of  that  beautiful  spot,  except 
where  two  rocky  wooded  knolls,  and  the 
Otter's  Rock  beyond  them,  appeared  from 
its  eastern  side.  The  temple  was  Indeed 
gone,  as  well  as  its  bridges,  and  four  other 
rustic  bridges  in  the  island.  Already  its  tall 
ornamental  trees  had  begun  to  yield,  one  by 


<'  I  hurried  out.  But,  prepared  as  my 
mind  had  been  for  a  scene  of  devastalioo, 
how  much  did  the  reality  exceed  my  wont 
anticipations !  The  I>ivie  had  apparently 
subsided,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  laoie  be- 
cause it  had  widened  and  disencumbered 


one,  to  the  pressure  and  undermining  of     its  course,  than  from  any  actual  diminn- 


the  water,  and  to  the  shocks  they  received 
from  the  beams  of  the  Dunphail  wooden 
bridges.  The  noise  was  a  distinct  com- 
bination of  two  kinds  of  sound  ;  one,  an 
uniformly  continued  roar,  the  other  like 
rapidly  repeated  discharges  of  many  can- 
nons at  once.  The  first  of  these  proceed- 
M  from  the  violence  of  the  water;  th<i 


tion  of  its  waters.  The  'whole  MiU  Island 
was  cleared  completely  of  shrubs,  trees, 
and  soil,  except  the  hard  summit  towards 
the  Otter's  Rock  ;  and,  instead  oC  the 
space  being  filled  with  that  wilderness  of 
sweets  into  which  the  eye  found  difficulty 
in  penetrating,  one  vast  and  powerful  red 
coloured  riveo  dividlnur  rtsself  into  tf^o 
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knadM  against  the  otiier  rocks,  flowed  in     killie  Church  to  the  Findhorn,  with- 


hrge  streams  aroand  it,  without  one  single 
ebstade  to  its  action ;  with  less  turmoil 
thsn  before  indeed,  hut  with  the  terrible 
msjcstf  of  a  raighty  conqueror  sweeping 
sterol/ over  the  carnage  of  his  recent  vic- 
tsrj.    And  well  might  the  enemy  tri- 
mnph !— For,  besides  the  loss  of  the  Mill 
Island,  which  I  had  looked  for,  the  heau« 
tifnl  hanging  hank,  eorered  with  majestic 
forest  and  ornamental  trees,  of  all  kinds, 
and  of  growth   so  fresh  and  Tigorous, 
had  Tuished  like  the  scenery  of  a  dream, 
and,  in  its  place,  was  the  garden  hedge^ 
roDiifflg  for  between  200  cmd  300  yards, 
akag  the  brink  of  a  red  aSumal  perpen- 
£adar  precipice  50  feet  high,  with  the 
hniad  remorseless  flood,  rolling  at  its  base, 
eating  into  its  foundation,  and,  every  suc- 
eeeire  minute,  hringing  down  masses  of 
man  J  cubic  yards.     And  then,  from  time 
to  time,  some  tall  and  graceful  tree,  on 
the  brink  of  the  fractured  portions  of  the 
bank  at  either    end,  would  slowly  and 
s^goiiicently  hend  its  head,  and  launch 
into  the  foaming   waves  below.       The 
Inhale  scene  had  an  air  of  unreality  about 
it  that  bewildered  the  senses.    It  was  like 
some  of  those  wild  melodramatic  exhibi- 
tions, where  nature's  operations  are  ont- 
heroded  by  the  mechanist  of  a  theatre,  and 
whsre  mountains  are  thrown  down  hy 
BrtJUcial  storms." 


out  having  occasion  to  swim  one 
yard  I  The  Swimming  Pool  at  Relu- 
gas,  was  16  feet  deep.  It  has  now 
20  feet  deep  of  ^vel  laid  into  it^ 
and  is  converted  mto  a  shallow,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  4  feet  higher  than 
the  former  surface  of  the  water ! 

A  branch  of  the  pleasure  walks 
leads  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Di- 
vie,  as  you  enter  the  Relugas  pro- 
perty from  the  Dunphail  march,  for 
more  than  two  miles,  to  the  point  of 
its  junction  with  the  Findhorn.  Sir 
Thon&as  having  had  lessons  read  to 
him  by  former  floods,  had  conducted 
the  line  at  an  elevation  thought  by 
all  to  be  above  all  danger. 

<<  The  rocks  and  recesses  of  the  wooded 
hanks,  and  the  little  grassy  slopes,  were 
covered  in  a  wild  way  with  many  thoul 
sand  shrubs,  of  all  kinds,  especially  with 
Jaurels,  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  lilacs,  and 
a  profusion  of  roses,  which  were  thriving 
vigorously,  and  beginning  to  bear  blos« 
soms,  whilst  the  rocks  were  covered  with 
the  different  saxifrages,  hung  with  all 
sorts  of  creepers,  and  enamelled  with  a 
variety  of  garden  flowers,  all  growing 
artlessly,  as  if  sown  by  the  hand  of  Na- 
ture. The  path  was  therefore  considered 
to  be  not  unworthy  of  the  exquisite  sce- 
nery through  which  it  led.  But  the  flood 
of  the  3d  and  4th  of  August  left  not  one 
fragment  of  it  remainlug,  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Not  a  tree,  or  shrub,  or 
flower,  or  piece  of  soil,  nay,  or  of  moss  or 


The  ruin  here  described  was  very 
much  owing  to  the  confinement  of 
the  Divie  for  a  ^eat  way  above  the 
waterfall,  and  its  bursting  at  once 

from  the  gorge  below  it,caJled  Mac-    ,.  u    '  i  *  u  u     '  V  .v^JT^T" 

rea's  Loup,  into  the  wider  theatre  of    l':?5'\r     i     w'V^T     r  /l^!?^ 
its  havoc     The  height  of  the  flood     *"^  -uWtmey  sketched  line  of  flood,  that 

--  -    -  o  -       "*'""     appears  on  either  side,  and  from  end  to 

end  of  these  rocks,  like  the  awful  hand- 
writing of  God  on  the  wall.*' 

The  point  of  junction  between  the 
Divie  and  the  Findhorn  was  termi- 
nated by  a  picturesque  rock  covered 
with  trees,  and  rendered  accessible 
by  a  rustic  bridge.  The  waves,  at 
this  meeting  of  the  waters,  were  ter- 
rific, tossing  themselves  20  feet  into 
the  air,  and  throwing  up  the  drift 
trees,  and  other  bodies,  to  a  great 
height  The  bridge  and  the  trees 
on  the  rock  were  swept  away,  and 
not  even  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  tuft  of 
moss  left. 


height 
at  Macrae's  Loup  was  no  less  than 
40  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  I 
The  river  from  that  spot  towards  the 
house  and  offices  used  to  present 
one  of  the  richest  scenes  imaginable. 
But  when  the  water  had  ebbed  away, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  dark 
ravine  of  sand  and  gravel,  covered 
with  hu<re  rounded  lumps  of  stone. 
The  offices  were  within  a  yard  of 
the  crumbling  precipice  of  earth  I 
Though  they   stand — if  we  rightly 
understand   the  Baronet — 158  feet 
horizontal  from  what  used  to  be  the 
water's  edge !   The  ouantity  of  gra- 
vel and  stone,  indeed,  brought  down 
by  the  Divie  was  far  greater  than  by 
any  other  river.    It  used  to  be  re- 
markable for  the  depth  of  its  pools; 
but  the  flood  completely  obliterated 
them,  and   for  many  weeks  after- 
wards a   dog    might   have  walked 
down  its  whole  course  from  Eden* 
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The  damage  done  at  Relugas  hy  the 
flood,  is  perhaps  not  more,  in  actual  va- 
lue, than  L.1200;  yet,  when  the  rocky 
defences  all  along  this  very  small  property 
are  considered,  even  this  sum  is  great. 
But  the  beauties  of  nature  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  money ;  and  although  Relugas 
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lias  yet  enough  left  to  captivate  strangers, 
and  to  make  them  wonder  how  there 
could  have  been  any  thing  to  regret ;  yet 
ten  thousand  points  of  locality  are  lost, 
on  which  hung  many  long-cherished  asso- 
ciations with  the  memory  of  those  who 
can  never  return  to  sanctify  the  new 
scenes  resulting  from  the  late  catastrophe. 
The  flood  of  the  27th  did  no  injury  here. 
JPrincipalBaird,  being  on  his  way  to  Re* 
lugas  from  Forres,  on  that  day,  called  to 
the  postboy  to  stop  as  he  was  crossing 
the  Dlvie  bridge,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
Tiew  of  the  scenery.  '  Na,  na,  sir  !*  roar- 
ed the  lad,  smacking  his  whip,  '  these 
are  ower  kittle  times  to  be  stopping  on 
brigs  V  " 

We  now  return  from  the  Dorback 
and  the  Divie  to  the  Findhorn,  whom 
we  left  at  Randolph's  Bridge  :«• 

**  The  next  spot  I  yisited  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  was  the  Findhom,  at  Ran- 
dolph's Bridge.  I  hare  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  flood  rose  to  the  height 
qfjijh/feet  there,  I  found  it  in  its  great- 
est grandeur,  flooding  over  the  whole 
haugh  of  Rannoch,  carrying  large  tree?, 
with  their  roots  and  branches,  triumph- 
antly around  it,  and  washing  so  far  up 
the  road  leading  down  to  it,  as  very  nearly 
to  run  into  a  course  which  I  have  often 
been  wondered  at  for  calling  an  ancient 
channel  of  the  rivei'.  The  turmoil  of  the 
surges  was  so  tremendous,  that  the  pri- 
mitive rocks  shook,  as  the  Divie  bridge 
had  done  the  previous  evening.  Nothing 
can  convey  an  idea  of  the  violence  and  ve- 
locity of  the  water  that  shot  away  from 
the  whirling  sea  above  the  cliffs.  It  was 
scarcely  possible  to  follow  with  the  eye 
the  trees  and  wreck  that  floated  like  straws 
on  its  surface.  The  force  was  as  much 
more  than  that  of  a  raging  ocean,  as  gun- 
powder ignited  within  the  confined  tube 
of  a  cannon  is  more  terribly  powerful 
than  the  same  material  when  suffered  to 
explode  on  the  open  gi'ound.  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  here  with  an  example  of 
the  fact,  that  trees  exposed  to  occasional 
struggles  with  torrents,  instinctively  pre- 
pare themselves  to  resist  them.  I  obser- 
ved one  tall  ash,  growing  a  little  way 
above  Randolph*s  Bridge,  covered  to  at 
least  four-fifths  of  its  height.  It  was  bro- 
ken over  at  last,  but,  having  been  taught 
by  experience  to  resist  the  action  of  water, 
it  was  not  rent  away,  whilst  all  those 
which  had  never  been  visited  by  floods  be- 
fore, wore  torn  up  like  weeds.  Before  I 
left  this  spot,  I  saw  one  of  the  under  gar- 
deners wade  into  the  water  as  it  had  be- 
gun to  ebb  on  the  haugh,  and,  with  his 
umbrella^  drive  ashore  and  capture  a  ^« 
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salmorit  at  an  ekvatton  of  Jifty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  levdofthe  JPtndhom,** 

We  next  behold  him  carrying  off, 
at  Logie,  two  acres  of  very  fine 
full-grown  timber,  soil  and  all.    The 
mill  here,  standing  seventy-two  ho- 
rizontal feet  from  the  brink  of  the 
rock  oyer  the  river,  and  fifteen  per- 
pendicular feet  above  the  level  of  its 
mid-channel,  had  a  narrow  escape. 
It  was  flooded  three  feet  deep  in 
Its  upper  story ;  but  was  saved  from 
destruction  by  a  row  of  large  ash- 
trees  firmly  rooted  between  it  and 
the  river.  From  Lord  Moray's  Hau^k 
of  Logie,  some  of  the  largest  oaks  in 
Scotland  were  rent  away,  and  seven 
acres  of  very  valuable  land  carried 
off.  Sir  William  Gumming  lost  a  quar- 
ter of  an  acre  of  magnificent  trees 
from  a  beautiful  spot  near  the  Roane, 
and  a  wooded  island,  160  yards  long, 
by  20  broad,  was  swept  entirely  away 
from  Ranflat  Haugh.    Cothall  mills, 
too,  farther  down,  belonging  to  Sir 
William,   were   totally  annihilated. 
They  consisted  of  an  extensive  group 
of  buildings,  three  stories  high,  con- 
taining flour,  meal,  and  barley  mills, 
with  ail  manner  of  appurtenances.  Not 
a  vestige  remains;  and  the  whole 
force  of  the  river  now  runs  through. 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  Sir  Tho- 
mas himself  saw  one  of  the  freestone 
lintels,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  by 
one  foot  one  way,  and  nine  inches 
the  other,  lying  two  miles  below  the 
site  of  the  mills  I   Sir  William  Cum- 
ming's  magnificent  drive,  which  ran 
under  the  bluff  Craig  of  Coulternose, 
superbly  finished,  and    beautifully 
planted  with  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  sixteen  acres  of  land  wore  cut 
off  entirely  from  his  farm  of  Mun- 
dole. — Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
power  hereabouts  of  the  Find  bom. 
The  medium  width  of  the  channel  at 
the  Limestone  Craig  of  Coultemose, 
is  185  feet.  The  mean  depth  of  a  num- 
ber of  soundings,  taken  across   the 
river,  at  its  ormnary  state,  is  about 
three  feet  four  inches,  above  "which 
the  flood  rose  fourteen  feet    eight 
inches,  making  the  total  deptli  eight- 
een feet^so  that  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  column  of  water  passing 
through  must  have  had  a  superficial 
face  of  3830  square  feet  moving  with 
force  and  velocity  perfectly    fncon- 
ceivable.     It  is  proposed  to   build 
the  new  bridge  here — to  supply  tj^^ 
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gwq)t  away,  ana  that  l£e  tpaii  shall  wm  extinguished  for  ■  Hmty  Ij  the  lotid 

be  160  feet,  which  will  form  the  loreaiiit  ^utt  proceeded  from  the  garden* 

grandest  feature  of  one  of  the  finest  *r**  ^'^^  ^^^  children  near  the  oAeet  at 

possible  hndscapes.  ^oy*    "^^y  haitened  thither,  and  found 

Hitherto  we  nave  seen  the  flood  the  flocid  rushing  strongly  about  the  houee. 

iMiMf  ddefly  against  plains,  woods,  ^*  ^^•^  "®*  y**  ***®  ^•V  ^  yr^At^  but  the 

roch,  and  brSges— but   now  the  ''^•^  "^  making  rapid  advances,  whilst 

Findhora  threatened  and  endanger-  f'^  P^^«  w«e  debating  what  was  best 

ed  human  life,  and  his  progress  is  ^Jl^ll^^  J,l?.i«"!!?i!^f.^^ 


•»«  »wvu<M|iM^  v»  «T»«««,  jHTA^^n.,  «»uu  ^jf  ye.'—*  Come  along  then,niadam,' said 

5^^   r'?;^!?^"'  the  pass  at  he,  oifering  his  arm  to  the  old  lady,  whom 

tbe  Ciaig  of  Coulteniose,  over  the  ^e  now  recognised  to  be  Widow  Ross,  h\M 

extCTBivc  plain  of  Forres,  spread-  washerwoman,  who  had  only  a  short  time 

inff  devastation  abroad  on  that  rich  i,efore  escaped  with  her  children,  from 

and  beautifully  hedgerowed  country,  her  house  at  Stripesidc,  with  the  loss  of 

On  Monday  the  8d  of  August,  Dr  every  thing  she  had  in  this  world.  *  Come 

Brands  of  Forres,  a  gentleman,  as  it  along !  we  shall  try  it  at  all  events.'  They 

appean,  of  rare  intrepidity,  was  pro-  entered  the  water,  and,  after  three  or  four 

fessionally  called    to    the    western  paces,  it  became  deep.     They  had  to  pass 

side  of  the  river,  which  he  forded  on  through  a  gate,  where  the  current  was 

boTsebaclc.  Before  he  had  crossed  the  itrong.    '  No  fear,  widow  !*  sdd  Mr  Su- 

second  branch  of  the  stream,  he  saw  ter,  *  lean  more  on  my  arm.'    By  this 

tbe  flood  come  thundering  down—  ^^™«  they  were  up  to  the  middle  in  water. 

bis  horse  was  caught  by  it— he  was  *  H*****  "»**'  ^  **»»*  ^^^  ■*'»'  «^*^  **»• 

compdled  to  swim,  and  he  had  not  widow, « there's  a  deep  weU  here,  and  we 

long  touched  dry  land,  ere  the  river  "•y  ^'  *°*^'*-'  They  reached  the  cottage 

lidriscn  six  feet    After  dinner  at  J^;  , '  ^**1* J?*  °''*°^  "*'  **^  *•" 

Moy,  he  accompanied  Mr  Suter,  the  J^y?' demanded  Mr  Suter.  'Co«e,young 

worthy  dwefle/Sere,  to  several  cot-  *^^»  T^  ^  .ddressmg  himjjdi  to  the 

them  without  delay,   and  come    to  ^he  litde  urchin  joyfuUy  obeyed,  and, 

Moyj-akindadvice,whichwa8  tolcen  ,„  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  '^^^^  ^^    ^,^ 

by  all  except  tilie  family  of  one  Kerr,  ^^ved." 
iHio,  trusting  to  their  great  distance 

froB  the  river,  Bomewhat  obstinate*  The  stormful  blackness  of  the  night 

ly  refused  to  move.    The  house  of  made  it  impossible  to  assist  either 

Moy,by  ten  at  night,  was  filled  with  the  Kerrs  or  Funns^  but  Mr  Suter 

men,  women,  and  children,  flying  said,  '*  Let  candles  be  placed  in  all 

from  the  flood.    **  There's  twa  fa-  the  windows  of  tbe  house,  that  poor 

milies  yonder  wholly  surrounded,'*  Whins^  if  yet  in  existence,  may  Imow 

cried  a  voice,*  and  as  for  poor  Sandy  that  he  is  not  forgotten  amidst  the 

Smith!  Poor  FunnsI  Naebodpr  can  horrors  of  this  awful  night.    But, 

ever  houpdll  see  him  or  his  family  alas  I  his  light  no  longer  bums  !*'  At 

agajn."    This  Saoidy  Smith  was  an  daybreak  Dr  Brands  hurried  Aown. 

active  boatman,    commonly  called  to  the  ofiices,and  ascended  the  tower 

Whins,  or,  in  the  provincial  pronun-  to  look  out  from  tbe  top.    The  pro- 

dadoD,  FumUf  from  his  residence  on  spect  was  awful — all  the  extensive 

apiece  of  furzy  pasture,  at  no  great  plain  of  Forres  being  one  wide-wel- 

distance  from  the  river.    A  far  dis-  tering  flood,  down  to  the  expanding 

tant  0eam  of  light  came  from  his  Frith  and  German  Ocean.  The  houses 

Window.    **  I  have  often  heard  of  a  of  Stripeside  were  still  standing ;  and 

nj  of  hope,"  aaid  Mr  Suter,  "  but  he  saw  too  the  far-off  dwelling  of 

this  is  the  first  time  I  ever  experien-  poor  Funns,  its  roof  rising  like  a 

eed  it  m  a  literal  sense."    What  too  speck  above  the  flood,  that  had  eyi- 

was  to  become  of  the  Kerrs  at  Stripe-  dentiy  made  a  breach  in  one  of  its 

«de !   Here  we  must  record  in  our  ends.    Mr  Suter,  about  seven  in  the 

ptges  an  incident  most  honourable  morning,  went  to  his  own  offices, 

to  the  humanitjr  and  courage  of  Mr  and  there  he  found  one  of  his  ser- 

Soter;  Yants,  Alexander  Kerr,  son  of  the  old 


people  in  jeopardy  in  Stripeside, 
weeping  in  agony  for  the  inevitable 
destruction  of  his  parents.  As  Mr 
Suter  was  tryine  to  comfort  him,  the 
whole  gable  end  of  old  Kerr's  dwell- 
ing gave  way,  and  fell  into  the  raging 
cuiTent.  Dr  Brands,  who  was  look- 
ing intently  the  while  through  a  tele- 
scope, observed  a  hand  thrust  through 
the  thatch  of  the  house — ^it  worked 
busily,  as  if  in  despair  of  life — a  head 
soon  appeared — ^and  then  the  whole 
body  of  old  Kerr,  who  began  draw- 
ing out  his  wife  and  niece.  They  all 
crawled  along  the  roof,  towards  the 
Borthem  chimney.  As  soon  as  they 
had  left  the  roof  it  fell  into  the  flood 
— Old  Kerr  letting  himself  drop  from 
the  thatch  of  the  roof  they  had  reach- 
ed, let  himself  drop  from  the  eaves 
on  a  small  speck  of  ground  higher 
than  the  rest,  close  to  tne  foundation 
of  the  back  wall  of  the  building, 
which  was  next  to  the  spectators. 
The  brave  Dr  Brands  set  off  on  horse- 
back— and  the  lad  Alexander  also  in 
another  direction — to  endeavour  to 
find  a  boat  But  after  many  nar- 
row escapes  from  danger,  intrepidly 
encountered,  the  Doctor  was  forced, 
without  having  attained  his  object,  to 
return  to  Moy.  At  this  time  poor 
Funns,  and  his  family,  were  thus  si- 
tuated,— 

'*  They  were  haddled  together  on  a  spot 
of  ground  a  few  feet  square,  some  40  or 
50  yards  below  their  inundated  dwelling. 
lie  was  sometimes  standing  and  some- 
times sitting  on  a  small  cask,  and,  as  the 
beholders  fancied,  watching  with  intense 
anxiety  the  progress  of  the  flood,  and  trem- 
bling for  every  large  tree  that  it  brought 
sweeping  past  them.  His  wife,  covered 
with  a  blanket,  sat  shivering  on  a  bit  of 
log,  one  child  in  her  lap,  and  a  girl  of  about 
17,  and  a  boy  of  about  12  years  of  age, 
leaning  against  her  side.  A  bottle  and  a 
glass  on  the  ground,  near  the  man,  gave 
the  spectators,  as  it  had  doubtless  given 
him,  some  degree  of  comfort  Above  a 
score  of  sheep  were  standing  around,  or 
wading  or  swimming  in  the  shallows. 
Three  cows  and  a  small  horse,  picking  at 
H  broken  rick  of  straw  that  seemed  to  be 
half  afloat  were  also  grouped  with  the  fa- 
in ily." 

At  last  a  boat  was  seen  launched 
from  the  garden  at  Earnhill,  about  a 
mile  below: 

**  Tlie  young  man  who  wen^  in  the  di- 
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had  already  ordered  out  &  pair  of  horses 
to  convey  the  boat  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
committed  to  the  waves ;  and  it  was  im- 
mediately manned  by  Donald  M unro,  over- 
seer to  Mr  Loudon  at  Earnhill,  William 
Smith,  salmon-iisher,  and  Tom  Fraser, 
floater,  who  nobly  volunteered  to  proceed| 
in  the  first  place,  to  the  rescue  of  the 
family  of  a  man  named  John  Smith,  who 
were  in  the  most  perilous  situation  ima- 
ginable, in  the  island  opposite  to  Earnhill. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  tower  watched  the 
motions  of  this  boat  with  the  liveliest  in« 
terest.  They  saw  it  tugging  up  till  an  in- 
tervening wood  hid  it  from  their  view. 
Again  it  was  seen  beyond,  making,  as  it 
were,  for  Rodney's  cottage,  as  they  hoped 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  Stripe- 
side.    But  in  an  instant  it  dashed  into  the 
main  stream,  and  disappeared  behind  the 
wood  with  a  velocity  so  fearful  that  they 
concluded  its  destruction  certain.  But  in 
a  moment  it  again  showed  itself,  and  the 
brave  fellows  were  seen  plying  their  oars 
across  the  submerged  island  of  Earn- 
hill, making  for  John  Smith's  cottage,  the 
thatch,  and  a  small  part  of  the  side  walls 
of  which  only  were  visible  above  the  wa- 
ter ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  telescope, 
the  gentlemen  saw  the  poor  inmates  actu* 
ally  dragged  out  of  the  windows,  from 
under  the  water,  having  been  obliged  to 
duck  within  ere  they  could  effect  their  e»- 
cape.      The  boat  then  swept  down  tfa« 
stream  towards  a  place  called  the  Lakes, 
where  John  Smith,  his  wife,  and  her  mo- 
tlier,  were  safely  landed. 
'    '*  The  boat  was  now  again  brought  up 
by  the  Kincorth  horses  to  a  point  near  the 
bridge  over  the  Moy  Bum.  There  Donald 
Munro  again  sprang  forward,  and   Ser- 
geant John  Grant,  an  old  pensioner  from 
Findhorn,  with  David  Reat,  from  ICin. 
teasock,  and  Robert  Dallas,  claimed  th« 
honour  of  the  Stripeside  adventure.      Af- 
ter bringing  the  boat  across  the  flooded 
bridge,  they,  with  great  difficulty,  crossed 
the  stream  on  the  south  side  of  it,  and  pull  • 
ed  along  the  road  till  the  current  beca.iiie 
so  strong  that  thepeople,  who  waded brcAfit 
de~p  to  meet  them,  were  compelled  to  liauil 
them  up  by  means  of  ropes.     There  'vras 
one  individual  in  that  boat  whose  exertions^ 
Mr  Suter  says,  he  can  never  forget.    'Pbe 
others  were  sufficiently  active,  but  be  ^vras 
both  physically  and  morally  more 
tic  than  they,  and  his  conduct  was 
spicuous,  as  to  call  forth  the  frequent  suid 
united  plaudits  of  all  present.     This 
Donald  Munro,  who,  from  certain  _ 

able  parts  of  his  dress,  was  that  day  csklle^ 
Straw-Hat  and  iV//o«>- H'oisteoa/y— «tltl^ 
under  which  he  gained  so  much 


rectioncf  Kincorth,  found  that  Mrs  Grant    that  he  may  well  be  proud  of  thejx^   i;^ 
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the  rwt  of  his  life     He  was  now  at  the 

jffow,  now  at  the  stem,  now  in  the  wa- 
ter to  the  neck,  and  again  he  was  tugging 

hard  at  the  oar :  in  diort,  he  seemed  to 

he  the  chief  instetinient  of  deliveiunce. 
"  Having  palled  up  as  far  as  they  could 

in  the  still  water,  they  approached  the 

dtaptnte  current  formerly  noticed  as  ha- 
ving swept  away  the  two  elms,  and  fear- 

kady  dashed  into  ita  tumultuous  waves. 

For  a  moment  the  spectators  were  in  the 

mast  anxious  doubt  as  to  the  result ;  for, 

though  none  ooold  pull  a  stronger  oai*,  yet 

the  boat,  in  Grossing  a  distance  equal  to  its 

9wn  length,  was  swept  down  200  yards. 

Ten  yards  more  would  have  dashed  them 
•  to  atoms  on  the  lower  stone  walL     But 
they  were  now  in  comparatively  quiet  wa- 
ter; and  availing  themselves  of  this,  they 
pulled  up  again  to  the  park,  in  the  space 
hetwecn  two  currents,  and  passed,  with  a 
KttJe  less  difficulty,  though  in  the  same 
manner,  the  second  and  thhrd  streams,  and 
at  length  reached  the  houses.     The  spec- 
tators gave  them  three  hearty  cheers.  By 
this  time  the  Kerrs  had  been  left  scarcely 
three  feet  of  ground  to  stand  on,  under  the 
hack  waU  of  the  houses.  A  pleasing  sight 
H  was  to  see  the  boat  touch  that  tiny  strand, 
and  the  de^cdring  family  taken  on  board. 
After  they  were  safely  stowed,  Yellow- 
Wairtoootwa8ob8ennedwading,and8ound- 
hig  his  way  with  a  pole,  till  he  reached 
the  west  end  of  the  building,  where  he 
poonccd  upon  an  enormous  hog,  which  he 
logged  down  to  the  boat,  and  threw  it  in 
as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  rabbit    *  My 
indignation  was  stirred  up  against  the 
Kcm,*flaid  Bir  Suter,  'thinking  that, at 


US 


*  Hoot  toof,  nonsense  !*  cried  the  weather- 
beaten  Rodney,  dashing  his  rough  hand' 
across  his  eyes,  *  What's  this  o\  ?  Toots ! 
I  canna  stand  this  mair  than  yon,  bfUms. 
Od  1  maun  just  greet  it  out.* " 

Old  Kerr's  account  of  himself  and 
family  during  the  danger  is  interest* 
ing,  and  droll  and  comical  enough 
too ;— but  we  must  look  after  Funns. 
Again,  Yellow-Waistcoat  and  his  gal- 
limt  fellows  plied  their  oars,  on  the 
work  of  deliverance.  And  first  they 
rescued  from  death,  in  a  lonely  cot- 
tage among  the  alders,  a  little  way 
above  the  blown-up  bridge,  three 
helpless  old  women,  one  ofthem  for 
years  bedrid.  They  were  found  sit>. 
ting  on  chairs,  placed  in  a  wooden 
roofed  bed,  nearly  dead  with  cold, 
and  could  not  have  existed  many 
hours  longer.  Yellow- Waistcoat  and 
Sergeant  Grant  lifted  them  out  of 
the  window,  and  ere  long  Mr  Suter 
was  restoring  them  to  life  by  Glen- 
livet.  He  did  not  forget  to  hand  a 
caulker  to  their  deliverers,  and  offer- 
ed Sergeant  Grant  a  second  dram. 
•*  Na,  I  thank  ye,  sir,"  said  the  Ser- 
{feant,  eyeing  it  askance,  and  retreat- 
mg  beyond  the  influence  of  its  temp- 
tation ;  "  I  like  it  ower  weel ;  and  if 
I  tak  it  I  may  forget  mysell,  an',  God 
kens,  we  need  to  hae  a'  our  wits 
aboot  us  the  day.  But  an  we  get  a' 
the  poor  folk  safe,  Fse  no  say  but 
Fse  get  fou."  Well  said,  noble  fel- 
low—let the  Temperance    Society 


a  time,  they  could  hare  thought  of     preach  from  that  text ! 


rUoug  Monro's  life  for  such  a  purpose. 
But  I  was  nAerwards  pleased  to  learn, 
that  it  was  to  preserve  <' poor  Widow  Ross's 
aoo^  which  was  a*  that  was  noo  left  till 


1  n 


*•  How  anxiously  did   the  spectotors 
watch  every  motion  of  the  little  boot  that 
was  now  ao  crowded  as  very  much  to  im- 
pede the  rowers !   They  crossed  the  two 
fest  stresixns,  and  finally  drew  up  for  the 
la*  aod  dreadful  trial.     There  the  frail 
h«rk  was  again  whirled  down ;  and,  not- 
withstanding all  their  exertions,  the  stem 
just  touched  the  walL     Tht  prow,  how- 
ever, waa  in  atUler  water ;  one  desperate 
F«ll ;  she  sprang  forward  in  safety,  and  a 
Cfw  more  strokes  of  the  oar  hinded  tbe 
poor  people  amongU  50  or  60  of  their  as- 
aembled  friends.  Then  was  there  a  meet- 
Ji^  between  porento  and  son !  What  gra- 
tafaciooa!     Mliat  greetings  and  embra- 
oi^  I  What  grappling  of  hearts  and  mois- 
ture of  eyes  ensued !    All  crowded  round 
them  ta  obtain  one  squeeze  of  their  hands. 


Tlie  boat  was  apin  manned,  John 
Smith,  who  had  himself  been  rescu- 
ed from  the  Eamhill  Island,  being 
one  of  the  crew,  and  Yellow- Waist- 
coat at  his  post.  In  attempting  to 
row  across  to  the  Moy  embankment 
for  a  larger  boat  lyinc;  tlicre,  they 
were  swamped;  but  being  canied 
into  smooth  water,  by  wading  should- 
er to  shoulder,  and  shoulder  deep, 
they  reached  the  large  boat  and  soon 
righted  the  small  one.  From .  the 
top  of  a  wall,  they  tried  to  drag  the 
large  boat  through  a  gateway,  but  it 
swamped  and  went  down.  Wading 
with  only  their  heads  above  water, 
they  again  reached  the  small  boat, 
which  they  had  tied  to  a  pillar  of  the 
gate,  and,  rowing  along  the  road,  dis- 
appeared behind  a  plantation.  The 
small  boat  soon  swamped,  and  the 
brave  crew  saved  themselves  by  pro- 
videntially catching  and  clinging  to  a 
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liaycock  ihftt  happftn^  to  be  floatmg  oT«r  a  Wgb  b«nch  of  a  twe,  be  Aww  the 

Dast  at  the  momentl    They  were  endofit  tohtacompjuMoM.    'Now,h«il 

^ed  alonir  with  it  tiU  it  stuck  in  upon  that,  my  lada '/  <^ed  he,  with  gwat 

Z^^S^^'^eeB,  where  each  gjee,  «id  joining  ^th  them  in^^ru.. 

yw  '"**"»      ~,  ^  u«^«i»    anil  thA  they,  with  much  trouble,  luocecded  in 

ofthemgraapedaboi^^^^^  righlng  the  boat.    The  oar.  being  fi«d 

haycock  Bailed  away,  l^aviM  them^  »      *             .^^         ^^  ^  ^^ 

where  those  on  shore  could  Justf^^^  Suter  ordered  themenuptotheho««i 

them  at  times  endeavounng  to  sup-  »' 


port  themselves  among  the  weak  and 
brittle  branches. 

« <  Send  for  a  boat  !*  was  the  first  sen- 
tence that  came  from  them.  '  What  has 
become  of  your  own  ?*  shouted  some  cue 
in  return.  *  A  boat !  a  boat !— send  for 
a  bo-o-^Mit,*  was  the  only  response.  Some 
thoughtless  creature  among  the  crowd  bel- 
lowed out,  *  Why  don*t  you  use  your  own 
bo-o-oat?*  Thero  was  a  degree  of  mimic- 
ry in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  excited  a 


for  warmth  and  refreslmient.** 

Again  the  boat  was  manned  and 
launched  on  the  flood — for  the  Broom 
of  Moy.  Dr  Brands  was  one  of  the 
gallant  crew.  The  first  house  they 
made  for  was  that  occupied  by  a  fa- 
mily of  the  name  of  Cumins,  consist- 
Sof  a  poor  invalid  old  man,  iather- 
aw  to  Funns^  his  wife,  nearly  as  * 
infirm,  their  daughter  an  elderly  wo- 
man, and  her  son,  a  boy.    At  first 


momentary  smile ;  but  the  next  instant  a    the  silence  seemed  to  denote  death, 
hoarse  murmur  of  dlsapprobaUon  went    But  there  the  whole  family  were, 
round,  and  the  abashed  caitiff  slunk  away    roosted  like  fowls  on  the  beams  of 
behind  backs,  to  shun  the  general  indlgna-    the  roof.    They  were  all  half-dead 
tlon  he  had  excited.  For  two  hours  these    with  cold;  and  the  old  man's  mind 
hrave  men  hung  there,  and  a  thousand    beinff  too  much  enfeebled  to  with- 
schemes  were  proposed  for  their  rescue,     gtand  the  horrors,  was  now  utterly 
and  all  successively  rejected.     Towards     deranged.     The  next  house  of  the 
fire  o'clock,   Dr  Brands  and   Sergeant     hamlet  the  boat  went  to  was  that  of 
Grant  had  already  got  ropes,  and  were     ^^  Wjidow  Speediman,  an  old  bed-i 
preparing  to  make  the  hazardous  attempt    ^j^j  woman,  "mih  whom  resided  her 
of  swimming  to  their  aid,  when,  to  the    j^iece,  Isabella  Morrison,  an  elderly 
astonishment  and  joy  of  all  assembled,     p^rBon.  What  follows  is  worth  reait 
they  beheld  Yellow-Waistcoat  baling  out    {ni,,«.and  WiUiam  Shiikspear«'s  lio- 
the  water  from  the  boat  with  his  straw-    ^  e^  ^^^^^  surpassed  Isabella  Morri- 
hat,  and  soon  afterwards  they  were  seen  ,    f,-.*!..^* 

pulling  along  the  road,  and  making  for  """  **  uumi. 
the  bridge  of  Moy.  On  their  way  thither, 
they  wero  the  means  of  saving  Betty  Find- 
lay,  the  celebrated  biscuit-baker,  who,  in 
endeavouring  to  wade  across  the  bridge, 
was  swept  off  her  feet,  and  was  floating 
down,  supported  by  the  buoyancy  of  her 
outopread  drapery,  when  they  fortunately 
caught  and  rescued  her. 

**  The  circumstances  attending  the  re- 
covery of  the  boat,  are  folly  equal  to  most 
of  those  conyeniently  marvellous  coinci- 
dences so  serviceable  to  novelists.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  being  unable  to  hold  on  longer 
by  the  boughs,  let  himself  gently  down  into 
the  water,  with  the  hope  of  finding  bot- 
tom. '  I  feel  the  boat !'  shouted  he  to  his 
Qompanlons ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  small  boat,  which  had  last  swamped 
with  them,  had  actually  drifted  to  the  root 
of  the  very  tree  whither  fortune  had  car- 
lied  them !  But  this  was  not  all.  Some 
wdmon-nete  and  ropes  had  also,  by  the 
strangest  accident,  been  lodged  there.  One 
of  these  Smith  contrived  to  puU  up  with 
his  foot,  and  making  a  noose,  and  slipping 
it  on  his  great  toe,  he  descended  once  more, 
and  managed,  to  fix  the  rope  round  the 
•tern  of  the  boat.  Having  passed  the  rope 


*'  One  of  the  walls  of  this  home 
gone,  and  the  roof  was  only  kept  up  by 
resting  on  a  wooden  boarded  bed.  Hera 
those  in  the  boat  beheld  a  most  barrow* 
ing  spectacle.  Up  to  the  neck  In  water, 
sat  the  neice,  scarcely  sensible,  and  sup- 
porting what  was  now  the  dead  body  of 
her  aunt,  with  the  livid  and  distorted 
countenance  of  the  old  woman  raiaad  up 
before  her.  The  story  will  be  best  toM 
in  her  own  words,  though  at  the  risk  of 
some  prolixity. 

**  *  It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  an*  my 
aunty  in  her  bed,  fan  I  says  tQl  her* 
**  Aunty,  the  waters  are  cumin*  aboot'a  ;* 
an*  I  had  hardly  spoken  fan  thy  wur  aft 
my  back.     "  Gtmg  to  my  kist,'*  says  she 
to  me, ''  and  tak  oot  some  things  that  are 
to  be  pit  aboot  me  ftm  Vm  dead.**     I 
had  hardly  tukken  oot  the  daea  fiaa  libo 
kist  was  floated  bodalie  through  the  hooa. 
**  Gie  me  a  baud  o*  your  hand,  BeU,"  says 
my  aunty,  *'  an*  111  try  an*  help  yo  into 
the  bed.*'    "  Ye*re  nae  fit  to  hdp  me,** 
says  I,  <'  1*11  tak  a  baud  o*  the  stoop  o'  tha 
bed.**    And  sae  I  gat  in.     I  think  wo 
war  strugglin*  i*  the  bed  for  about  twm 
hoars;  and  the  water  floatit up  the  caof- 
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MtindibelTiii'oii*!.  Sjne  I  tried  to 
keep  hemp,  an'  I  took  a  baud  o*  ber  shift 
t»  try  to  keep  her  life  in.  But  the  wa- 
tm  war  ay  growin.  At  last  I  got  her 
nf  wi*  ae  haun  to  my  breeat,  and  held  a 
haad  o'  the  poet  o*  the  bed  with  the  itlier. 
Ab'  there  wiu  ae  jaw  o*  the  water  that 
cam'  op  to  my  breest,  an*  anither  jaw 
earn'  an'  fuppit  my  aunty  oot  o'  my  airme. 
"Oh!  Bdl,  Tm  gane!"  saya  ahe;  and 
tke  waters  jast  chokit  her.  It  woz  a 
dreadfu'  sight  to  see  her !  That  wuz  the 
^ht  and  struggle  she  had  for  life !  Wil- 
lin*  woz  she  to  save  that !  An*  her  hann'^ 
pur  honour !  hoo  ahe  fought  wi'  that 
haun' !  It  wad  hae  drawn  tears  o*  pity 
fett  a  heathen !  An*  then  I  had  a  dread- 
fit'  ^ekalation  forj^my  ain  life,  an*  I  canna 
tdl  the  eonseederable  momenta  I  was  doon 
ia  the  water,  an*  my  aunty  abeen  me. 
The  itreogth  o*  the  watera  at  last  brak 
the  bed,  an*  I  got  to  the  tap  o't ;  an* » 
dratfo*  jaw  knockit  my  head  to  the  bed- 
past ;  an'  I  wnz  for  aome  time  oot  o*  my 
MDKSi  It  was  aiirely  the  death-grip  I 
had  e'  the  poet ;  an*  sorely  it  wuz  the 
Lovd  that  wankened  me,  for  the  dead- 
deep  had  com'd  on  me^  an'  I  wud  hae 
ftao,  and  been  droont  in  the  watera! 
After  I  cam'  to  myaell  a  wee,  I  feelt 
lemething  at  my  fit,  an'  I  aays  to  myaell* 
Hiia  is  my  aunty*a  head  that  the  waters 
hae  torn  aff !  I  feelt  wi*  my  haun*,  an  tuk 
haad  o't  wi*  fear  an*  trumlin* ;  a^*  thank- 
fa'  was  I  &n  I  faund  it  to  be  naething 
but  a  droon't  hen !  Aweel,  I  climbed  up, 
so'  ^  a  hand  o*  the  cupple,  an*  my  fit  on 
the  tap  o'  the  wa',  and  ansteened  mysell 
that  way  £rae  maybe  about  half-past  ten 
Aat  ni^t  till  three  next  aftemeen.  t 
nppose  it  woz  12  o^clock  o*  the  day  be- 
ktn  I  aw  my  aunty  agidn',  after  we  had 
gaae  doen  thegither,  an*  the  dreadfu' 
eeean  sheet  box,  joait  like  a  roarin'  sea. 
Ihe  was  left  on  a  bank  o*  aand,  leanin*  on 
her  lide^  and  her  month  was  fou  o*  san*. 
Foak  wandered  I  didna  dee  o*  eauld  aa^ 
hnager ;  but  balth  eauld  an*  hunger  wart 
sakent  by  me^  wi'  the  tarriflcation  I  wuz 
ia  wi*  the  roarin'  o'  tha  waters  aboot  me» 
Lird  aart  me  V 

**■  The  eorpee  of  the  poor  old  woman 
Spesdiman  was  put  into  a  cart,  together 
with  her  nieee  BeU,  whose  state  of  ex* 
haoation  was  so  grea^  that  it  waa  difficult 
ta  tdl  which  was  the  living,  and  which 
Ihe  dead,  body.** 

The  boat  next  rescued  three  old 
women,  one  of  whom  died,  in  Elgin 
hoipital,  of  dropsy,  brought  on  by 
cold  and  wet.    Then  a  family  of  the 
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name  of  Monro  trere  relieved,  but 
the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  day  af- 
fected Mrs  Monro's  mental^  as  well 
as  bodily  health. 

It  was  now  about  six  o'clock  in  ihe 
evening,  and  FtmiM  and  family  had 
for  four-ond-twenty  hours  been  in 
peril.  During  all  these  rescues  they 
had  been  seen  far  over  in  the  midst 
of  the  inundation,  clustered  like  flies 
on  their  little  speck  of  land.  Tlie 
boat  of  the  deliverers  had  gone  to 
the  rescue  of  those  within  easiest 
reach,  or  had  been  forced  to  obey  the 
flood.  Funns  had  never  been  for  a 
moment  forgotten,  and  it  was  now  his 
turn  to  be  saved.  Through  the  wide 
inundation  that  surrounaed  the  tiny 
spot  where  that  family  stood,  five 
tremendously  tumultuous  streams 
raged  furiously  with  elevated  waves* 
The  moment  the  boat  dashed  into  the 
first  of  these,  it  was  whirled  down  for 
a  great  way;  but  having  once  goi 
through  it,  the  bold  crew  pulled  up 
in  the  quiet  water  beyond  to  prepare 
for  the  next,  and  in  doing  so,  Ser« 
geant  Grant  stood  in  the  prow,  with 
a  long  rope,  the  end  of  which  was 
fixed  to  toe  boat,  and  whenever  he 
thought  he  had  footing,  he  jumped 
out,  and  dragged  them  up,  and  thus, 
finally,  they  reached  Funns^  and  af- 
ter many  dangers,  all  the  family  were 
brought  to  Moy-House.  The  young- 
est daughter  fainted  on  being  brought 
near  the  fire ;  and  on  the  wise  sug- 

gestion  of  Dr  Brands,  as  sensible  as 
rave,  to  restore  the  animal  tempera- 
ture she  was  put  into  Mrs  Suter's 
bed,  alreadv  occupied  by  ^  five 
bairns ;"  ana  warm  wine,  and  warm 
broth,  and  a  good  night's  sleep  per- 
fectly restored  her  to  strength. 

Reader,  weep  for  the  poor  Cum- 
ins's.  You  have  seen  that  poor,  frail, 
and  both  bodily  and  mentally  infirm 
couple  rescued  from  death  in  their 
cottage  in  the  Broom  of  Moy.  In  the 
appendix  flood  of  the  27  th,  they  were 
again  nearly  drowned  in  their  bed 
in  a  cottage  near  the  bum  of  Hauls- 
mill — ^but  were  saved.  Here  is  a  pic- 
ture of  human  nature  :-^ 

*'  A  lady,  who  felt  a  charitable  interest 
in  those  poor  people,  Tisited  them  at  the 
Broom  of  Moy,  after  the  subsidence  of 
the  flood.  She  found  the  old  man  lying 
on  a  damp  bed,  under  a  defenceless  roof. 


*  This  posr  wnasn  has  since  bseome  a  perfect  erlpple  from  rhenmaUsm. 
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exposed  to  wind  and  rain.     His  moans 
were  unceasing,  save  when  bis  wandering 
liiind  led  him  to  talk  wildly  of  drowning, 
and  of  the  water  being  at  his  feet.  His  wife, 
scarcely  less  imbecile,  sat  rocldng  herself 
to  and  fro  on  a  low  scat,  called  a  SunMe, 
before  a  fire,  which  she  in  yain  tried  to 
make  buniy  complaining  to  herself  of  a 
hurt  in  one  of  her  legs,  received  at  the  time 
the  flood  filled  the  house,  when  the  daugh- 
ter, by  an  almost  miraculous  exertion  of 
strength,  raised  her  parents  and  her  son 
up  to  the  place  whence  they  were  rescued. 
Unoonscious  whence  the  blessing  came,  the 
poor  creatures  eagerly  drank  the  wine  the 
lady  had  brought  them ;  and  when,  a  little 
afterwards,  she  looked  for  the  bottle,  that 
she  might  give  a  glass  to  their  daughter, 
she  found  that,  with  the  selfishness  dotage 
sometimes  brings  with  it,  the  old  woman 
had  contrived  to  hide  it  in  a  corner  of  her 
bed.     Their  daughter,  who  is  quite  deaf, 
was  employed  in  digging  various  articles 
out  of  the  sand.     Her  hand  had  been  se- 
verely cut  by  an  adze,  while  in  the  act  of 
dragging  up  her  parents  from  danger.  'It 
will  be  o*  nae  use,*  said  she,  refusing  to 
have  it  bound  up,  '  for  I  maun  ay  be  dab- 
bling.'    It  was  the  lady  I  allude  to  who 
made  them  comfortable  in  the  cottage, 
where  they  were  disturbed  by  the  flood 
of  the  27th.     But  the  succession  of  mi- 
aeries  to  which  they  have  been  exposed, 
have  not  been  without  their  good  result, 
since  they  have  but  widened  that  fleld  for 
benevolent  exertion,  in  which  a  truly  an- 
gelic mind  delights  to  occupy  itself." 

We  have  not  room  to  accompany 
Sir  Tliomas  in  his  account  of  all  the 
incidents  of  the  flood  on  the  plain  of 
Forres,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Find- 
horn,  to  the  seaport  These  details 
are  nearly  as  interesting  as  those  we 
have  now  abridged.  The  devastations 
of  the  bum  of  Forres  were  identi- 
'  fied  with  those  of  the  Findhom.  But 
higher  up,  it  did  much  damage  to 
Altyre,  the  beautiful  seat  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gumming.  The  house  was  sur- 
rounded, and  the  greatest  alarm  ex- 
cited. The  splenaid  groups  of  rare 
evergreens,  and  other  shrubs  of  mag- 
nificent growth,  that  decorate  the 
lawn,  were  sorely  ravaged.  The  ha- 
voc on  the  dressed  banks,  and  among 
the  extensive  walks  and  shrubberies, 
was  ruinous;  and  in  the  lower,  or 
Idtdten-garden,  the  current  carried 
off  the  gardener  on  one  of  his  melon 
frames,  to  take  an  aquatic  excursion 
among  his  gooseberry  bushes  and  cau* 
liflowers.  But  no  Uves  were  lo8t~> 
nor  ye%  put  into  jeopard^-— and  na- 


ture will,  in  a  few  seasons,  restore 
Altjrre  to  all  its  original  beauty. 

The  Spey  holds,  says  Sir  Thomas, 
the  third  place  among  Scottish  rivers. 
But  we  say,  how  may  the  examining 
masters  decide  to  whom  the  gold 
medal  shall  be  assigned,  when  the 
candidates  that  flow  for  honours  are 
the  Tweed,  the  Clyde,  the  Spey,  the 
Tay,  and  the  Dee  ?   Is  it  to  be  given 
to  the  greatest  volume  of  water  V  In 
that  case,  perhaps,  they  might  mea« 
sure  the  performances  or  essays  of 
competitors,  and  by  a  mere  arithme- 
tical process  decide  the  prize.    But 
how  impossible  a  right  decision  be- 
comes, when  they  have  to  compare 
the  depth  of  the  impression,  the  pu« 
rity  of  the  sheet,  tlie  breadth  of  the 
margin,  and  tlie  variety,  beauty,  splen- 
dour, and  ma^ificence  of  the  bind- 
ing!    Therefore,  we  say,  let  them 
all  be  bracketted,  and  declared,  with- 
out any  invidious  degrees,  the  First 
Floods  of  their  year.  Strathspey !  Mu- 
sic and  dance  are  in  that  glorious 
spondee — and  who  has  not  heard  of 
that  many-footed  metre,  the  Reel  o* 
Tullochgorum  ?    The  Spey  in  spate 
seems,  indeed,  the  serpent  that  stop- 

Eed  the  march  of  tlie  Roman  legions, 
wim  the  Spey  in  spate !  No — not 
a  whale  could  perform  that  feat  from 
pole  to  pole.  A  Triton  among  the 
minnows  tliere  would  wish  himself 
a  Leviathan  among  the  cods  of  the 
ocean-stream.  He  would  find  him- 
self in  worse  etreights  there  than 
those  of  Davis,  and  would  be  feeble 
as  a  frog.  A  herd  of  wild  elephants 
would  be  hurried  down  its  flood  like 
so  many  auld  wives'  bauchles — and 
mammoths  and  mastodontons  like  so 
many  Highland  bonnets.  On  the  4th 
of  August,  you  might  have  heard  his 
thunder  in  a  balloon  high  up  In  hea- 
ven as  the  topmost  peak  of  Cfaim- 
borazo.  No  cloud  aared  to  hang 
above  him  on  that  day ;  but  all  tlie 
sky  was  black  with  fear  as  with  night ; 
and  nothing  but  a  lurid  glimmer 
through  the  '*  water-bleared  hori- 
zon," denoted  that  there  was  a  sun. 
No  wonder  his  main  batUe  was  terri- 
fic, when  all  his  tributaries  joined 
in — wild  tribes  and  grim — ^from  the 
cliffs  and  cataracts,  and  all  in  one  close 
column,  headed  by  General  Conster- 
nation, bore  downwards  to  the  sea. 

^  Their  floods  were  a  thousand,  their 
thunders  were  one.** 

There,  floated  md  tossed  the  blood- 
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red  banners  of  the  Taaeal  chieftains 
of  King  Spey — the  Feabie,  the  Dal- 
nddj,  the  Druie^  the  Dorback,  the 
Dttlnan,  the  Duthel,  the  Graggao,  the 
Tilchen,  the  Aven,  the  Congmss,  the 
Livat,  the  Tomore,  the  Knockando, 
the  Dullen,  the  Flddich — famous  all 
among  the  Grampian  peerage,  and 
celebrated  in  the  sonffs  of  Echo  since 
the  birth  of  time.  In  the  words  of 
Professor  M'Oson, 

^  A  regal  flood,  that,  bom  amid  the  hills, 
SwttfB  on  unseen  through  maDy  a 
darksome  glen. 
Till  joined  by  all  his  tribatary  rills, 
Fnim  loch,  from  tarn,  from  mariah,  and 
from  fen. 
Me  kaTOB  hJs  empire  with  a  kingly  glee. 
And  fiercely  bids  recoil  the  billows  of  the 
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dish  of  potatoes,  and  a  dish  of  tur- 
nips, all  deposited  there  by  the  Dal-'- 
raddy,  except  a  turkey,  which,  alas !  ^ 
was  one  of  her  own  favourite  flock. 
Sir  Thomas  describes  an  amusing  con- 
versation he  held  hereabouts,  some 
time  after  the  flood,  with  one  Widow 
Cameron : 

'*  The  Abemethy  road  runs  across  the 
edge  of  this  sweep  of  the  flat.   I  was  str  uck 
by  the  failure  of  one  of  its  conduit  bridges, 
and  seeing  the  remains  of  river- wreck  on 
the  edge  of  the  moor,  and  being  incredu- 
lous  that  the  inundation  could  have  spread 
so  far,  I  turned  aside  to  the  house  of  Wi- 
dow Cameron,  who  gave  me  the  history 
of  her  disasters.     *  Ou,  sir,'  said  she,  '  ye 
see,  Spey  was  just  in  one  sea  a*  the  way 
frae  Tullochgorum  yonder,  on  the  tither 
side  o'  the  strath,  to  thay  muiry  hillocks 
out  by  there,  ayont  the  King's  road  fore- 
nent  us ;  and,  or  e*er  we  kent  whar  we 
war,  the  water  was  a*  in  aboot  huz,  and 
up  four  or  five  feet  in  our  houses  ;  an'  it 
destroyed  a'  our  meal,  and  floated  aff  oor 
peat-stacks    see  till  some  o*   the  peats 
lying  oot  on  yon  hillock-side  yonder,  twa 
hunder  jrairds  frae  whar  we're  stannln*. 
I  was  feared  oot  o*  my  judgment  for  my 
bairns,  and  sae  I  but  to  be  oot  o'  this  wi* 
them.' — *And  how  did  you  escape?*  de- 
manded I  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  '  Ou, 
troth,  just  upon  a  brander ;'  replied  Mrs 
Cameron.      '  A  brander  !*    exclaimed  I 
with  astonishment,  arising  from  my  igno- 
rance that  the  )vord  was  applied  to  any 
thing  else  than  a  Scotch  gridiron,  and 
thinking  that  the  riding  to  the  moon  on 
a  broom,  or  the  sailing  in  a  sieve  to  Nor- 
way, were  nothing  to  this  ;  *  A  brander ! 
what  do  you  mean  by  a  brander  ?' — *  Ou^ 
imminent  by  the  sudden  disappear-    Just  a  bit  float,'  replied  the  widow ;  *  a 
large  saw-mill.     The  ro-     bit  raft  I  made  o'  thay  bit  palins  and  bits 

o'  moss-fir  that  war  lyiu'  aboot.' — *  Wliat ! 
and  your  children  too?'  exclaimed  J. 
*  Ou,  what  else  !'  replied  she,  amused  at 
my  surprise ;  *  what  could  I  hae  done  wi* 
them  else  ?  nae  horse  could  hae  come  near 
huz.  It  was  deep  eneugh  to  droon  twa 
horses.' — *  And  how  did  you  feather  your- 
self over  ?'  enquired  I.  *  Troth,  sir,  I 
hae  7iae  feadiers,'  replied  Mrs  Cameron, 
very  simply  ;  *  I'm  no  a  dewk  to  soom. 
But,  ye  see,  I  sat  on  my  huukei-s  on  the 
middle  o'  the  brander,  wi'  my  bairns  a' 
aboot  me,  in  a  knot ;  and  the  wund,  that 
was  blawin'  strong  eneugh  frae  the  north. 


About  Belville,  on  the  Jnvereshie 
estate,  the  Spey  flooded  the  meadows, 
6Te  miles  long  and  one  broad.  All 
the  while  the  heavens  were  in  de- 
luge, the  north-east  wind  blew  great 
iruns, — frequent  were  the  flashes  of 
uffhtning,  but  there  was  no  thunder. 
Ine  Feukie — ^fordable  two  days  be- 
fore to  the  lambs,  separated  from  their 
mother  in  heedless  plaj — rolled 
donTi  rocks,  while  trees  floated  in  it 
like  fearers.  A  house  full  of  people 
was  flooded  four  feet  hiffh,  when,  in 
defiance  of  the  tremendous  rush  of 
water,  a  few  sucJi  Highlanders  as 
fought  at  Quatre-bras  and  Waterloo, 
enter^,  as  Highlanders  are  wont  to 
do  in  trytng  circumstances,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  and  rescued  them  all, 
one  by  one,  from  peril  proved  to  be 
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mantic  old  bridge  at  Inveresbie, 
though  flooded  three  feet  above  the 
keystone,  stood  fast,  while  huge 
massesof  micaceous  rock  below  were 
rent  away,  and  buried  a  hundred 
yardsoflrunderheaps  of  gravel.  The 
Fed^e  then  smote  some  strong  stone 
bulwarks  into  shivers,^  overaowed 
and  destroyed  thewhole  low  grounds 
of  Dalnavert, — excavated  for  itself  a 
new  channel  inless  time  than  it  would 
have  coat  all  the  pioneers  of  a  large 

army  of  us  men, — and  left  an  island  be-     

tween  it  and  the  Spey  of  two  bun-  ^^^t  teuk  us  safe  wt  to  the  land.'—*  And 
dred  acres.  Here  the  Dalraddy  be-  Iiqw  did  your  neighboiu's  get  out?'  asked 
faaved  most  generously  to  one  Mrs  i.  *  Ou,  fat  way  wad  they  get  oot,  but 
Cumming.  After  the  flood  had  sub-  a'  thegither  upon  branders ;'  replied  Mrs 
aided,  she  found,  on  Tuesday  after-  Cameron. — Let  the  reader  fancy  to  him- 
noon,  at  the  back  of  the  house,  all  aelfthisfleetof  branders,  with  their  crews 
lying  in  a  heap,  a  handsome  dish  of  of  women  and  children,  floating  gallantly 
trouty  a  pike,  a  hare,  a  partridge,  a     vent  en  poupe,  towards  the  land,  and  he 
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will  hate  before  fils  mind's  eye  a  acene 
fully  as  remarkable  as  any  which  this 
erentful  flood  produced." 

The  Nethey  did  wonders.    Barns 
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time  the  if ornltiirs  wis  going  ftot,  nnd  we 
tied  a  strong  rope  to  a  new  bed,  but  we 
had  hardly  done  that,  when  the  water  cam' 
and  carried  off  bed  and  house  and  a*the* 
gither.    Syne  the  bam,  fu*  o*  com,  and  a* 


and  cow-houses  sank  before  it— of    klndo*farming  tools  and  gear,  gaedaff  too. 

dwelling-houses  and  bridges  it  made     ^     ~         

no  bones — embankments  it  shoved 
aside,  and  trees  it  tore  up,  and  bran- 
dished their  roots  in  the  sky.  It  is 
the  great  medium  of  transport  to  the 
Spey,  of  the  timber  from  the  mag- 
nificent pine  forests  that  cover  that 
district  To  facilitate  this,  a  cut  was 
made,  a  good  many  years  ago,  at 
creat  expense,  througn  the  moss  of 
Cluihaig.  The  banks  are  from  10  to 
15  feet  deep,  and  six  or  eight  strata 
of  roots  of  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  its 
sides,  in  Uie  natural  position,  all  the 
growth  of  successive  ages.  The 
trunks  of  some  lie  horizontally  em« 
bedded  in  the  moss ;  others  have  evi* 
dently  been  burnt  to  the  surface* 
In  one  part  of  the  bank,  the  lowest 
stratum  is  of  birch  roots,  about  two 
feet  above  the  gravel  the  moss  rests 
on,  then  some  three  successive 
strata  of  fir  roots,  18  inches  apart; 
then  another  stratum  of  birch  roots. 


For  lang,  the  wife  and  bairns  dang  to 
the  bank,  seein'  a'  thing  ta*en  awa*,  oauld 
and  weet  as  wund  and  water  could  mak 
them,  ill  wullin'  to  leave  it  till  the  last. 
But,  when  the  last  houp,  the  hoose,  was 
gane,  I  got  them  carried  aff  to  a  neebour's 
bam.  It  was  a*  we  could  do  to  get  to  the 
bank  after  the  hoose  was  gane,  standin'  as 
it  did  on  a  wee  bit  plain  by  the  waterside. 
But  that,  and  my  garden,  field,  and  corn- 
yard,  are  a*  gane  to  the  sea,  and  the  place 
is  noo  a  bare  claddoch,  without  a  vestige 
o*  ony  thing  that  might  gar  ye  bdieve  it 
had  ever  been  the  bield  o'  ony  human  crea- 
ture.' *» 

But  to  return  to  the  Nethev.  At 
some  distance  below  the  I>ell  of 
Abemethy,  lay  the  J^on  Mill  .Croft, 
which,  nearly  a  century  a^o,  recei- 
ved that  name  from  the  mills  erected 
there  by  a  branch  of  the  York  Build- 
ings Company,  who  had  purchased 
for  L.7000  a  portion  of  the  forest  of 
Abemethy,  and  carried  on  their  ope- 


and  above  that,  one  or  two  more  of    rations  on  a  magnificent  scale.    They 


fir;  and,  lastly,  there  are  firs  now 
rooted  and  growing  on  the  surface, 
but  small  and  stunted,  called  dar- 
racks.  In  the  evening  of  the  dd  of 
August, the  Nethey  burstits bulwarks, 
demolished  this  work,  and  returned 
to  its  former  and  natural  channel. 
One  word  of  the  Dorback  that  joins 
the  Nethey  at  DelL 

**  Alexander  Fraser,  the  fox-hunter,  at 
the  Drum  of  Dorback,  a  place,  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  comer,  far  up  its  stream,  had 
his  house  situated  some  12  feet  above  tfae 
level  of  the  water.  '  I  thought  nothing,* 
said  he,  when  telling  the  story  himself, 
'  of  the  height  o'  the  water  on  the  Mon- 
day night,  until  about  the  gloamin',  when 
down  she  cam*,  in  a  few  minutes*  space, 
fearfully  upon  us.  First  she  struck  the 
gable  o*  the  byre,  and  it  went.  Syne  the 
gable  o'  the  firehoose  partly  fell,  an*  the 
water  began  to*oome  In  on  us  at  sic  a  rate, 
that  I  made  haste  to  get  oot  the  wife  and 
the  sax  bairns,  the  auldest  o'  them  nae 
mair  than  twal  year  auld.  Wi'  some  ado 
I  carried  them  to  the  bare  braeside.  I 
then  steekit  the  door  o*  the  hoose,  to  baud 
oot  as  muckle  o*  the  water  as  possible,  and 
made  a  hole  through  the  back  o*t,  to  lat 
oot  what  was  in.  Syne,  wi*  the  help  o' 
some  neebours,  I  got  oot  a  muckle  kist  o* 
drawers,  and  twa  doth  kists.     By  this 


employed  120  working  horses  at  their 
saw-mills  and  iron-muls,  with  all  im- 
plements and  apparatus  of  the  most 
expensive  sorts.    They  used  to  dis- 
play their  vanity  by  bonfires,  tar- 
oarrels,  and  hogsheads  of  brandy  to 
the  country  people.    They  had   a 
commissary  for  provisions  and  for* 
age,  and  finally  went  off  deep  in  debt 
to  the  proprietors  and  the  countiy« 
A  few  large  cast-iron  pillars  and  iron 
beams  were,  up  to  the  4th  of  August 
1829,  all  that  told  where  that  Troy 
once  stood,  ^ut  the  Nethey,  inspired 
with  a  sudden  antiquarian  zeal,  laid 
open  to  day  the  buned  secrets  of  the 
Ju-on  Mill  Crafty  and  divulged  the 
origin  of  its  name. 

**  Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when 
the  flood  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  August 
scooped  out  a  new  and  very  broad  chazuael 
for  the  river,  right  through  the  armMe 
croft,  and  a  part  of  the  alder  grove^   ex- 
cavating it  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
feet.     Under  this,  and  in  the  middle  of  its 
new  channel,  to  the  astonishment  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it,  appear  the  lying 
beams  or  frame- work  of  a  gangway  larro— 
the  water.     A  platform  on  the  left  of  the 
sketch,  which  is  nicely  Jointed  and  mor- 
ticed together,  seems  to  have  been    the 
foundation  of  the  mill-houae,      Xliex^ 


tke  OfuUMorcnf  Fiooih, 


am  to  hAT^a  hmm  njwlfhi  posts  In  mim% 
«f  tiM  1muii%  probably  to  sopport  a  pl&i- 
ftm  above;  lbs  daloes  for  oonTeyinf 
witcr  to  the  works,  and  for  the  escape  of 
flsir-water,  appsar  to  have  been  between 
thm  uprif  hi  posts.     The  whole  timber 
it  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  mortice  ends 
ot  the  beams  are  all  oareftilly  numbered 
witb  the  ax«»     The  haugh  above^  must 
bsVB  formed  a  reserrolr  for  supplying  the 
nschlnery  with  water.     On  the  brow  of 
tbs  high  right  bank  of  the  Nethey,  the 
Issd  has  ezpoeed  a  bed  of  charcoal  18 
isdMs  thi^  probaUy  deposited  there  for 
tbt  ase  of  the  smelting  works.     A  fine 
ipriag  of  wator,  imaing  from   the  left 
bsak  of  the  riTer,  immediately  opposite 
Id  the  site  oi  the  Iron«mi]],  Is  known  to 
lUs  day  by  the  name  of  Crowley's  Well, 
from  a  esrtidn  John  Crowley,  one  of  the 
veikmea  who  construeted  it,  and  that 
with  much  trouble  and  care  in  its  forma- 
tfeo  and  embellishment,  as  has  been  made 
■ere  apparent  by  the  operation  of  the 
issd.      This  has  brought  into  tIsw  a 
wseden  qmnt,  laid  along  the  base  of  the 
bsak^  some  two  feet  below  the  surface* 
with  an  inclination  downwards  towards 
the  well,  thereby  coUeeting  all  the  springs 
within  ita  range  to  one  point.     There  is 
s  fl&gston%  laid  endwise  in  front,  with  a 
bore  of  two  inches  diameter,  through 
which  the  water  flows;  and,  not  many 
yesn  ago^  an  iron  spout,  inserted  in  this 
borc^  allowed  vessels  to  be  filled  with  ease, 
without  disturbing  the  well.     The  lower 
haogh  is  said  to  have  been  wholly  occu- 
pied by  the  Company's  gardens  and  houses. 
l^ople  say  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
s&fer-plaie  was  found  in  a  cellar  there, 
together  with  sereral  other  heayy  articles 
•f  TalneyWhich  they  could  not  carry  away 
with  them,  in  the  hasty  moonlight  retreat 
fbey  were  forced  to  make. 

"  The  ezeaTations  of  the  liver  Kethey, 
en  the  Iron  Mill  Croft,  are  extremely  in*. 
iMwsting  to  the  geologist.  We  have  here 
the  history  of  the  operations  of  a  rirer  for 
oBssBtlya  oentnry.  At  this  time,  100 
years  ago,  the  English  company  wers 
poondlng  iron-ore  with  their  ponderous 
haauners,  moved  by  active  machinery,  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  Nethey.  These  actors 
move  off  the  stage,  bonfires,  tar-barrels, 
and  all,  and  the  river,  in  some  of  its  floods, 
■son  obliterates  all  traces  of  them  or  of 
tfieir  works,  by  filling  up  its  bed  with 
fwmded  masses  of  stone,  mingled  with 
gravd,  and  so,  by  shutting  itself  out  of 
one  duumd,  compelling  its  stream  to  seek 
MMkher,  considerably  to  the  westward. 
Bat  fl«)odB  succeed  floods ;  and  the  quieter 
portloiis  of  each  successive  inundation 
over  the  ground,  where^  by  de- 
tbey  d^oalt  a  deep  and  fortUe  soil, 
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forming  a  rich  hangh  of  land,  the  shrfaco 
of  which  is  six  or  eight  feet  above  tho 
level  of  the  ground  the  works  stood  on. 
The  greater  part  of  this  beautiful  flat  is 
subjected  to  tillage^  whilst  the  seeds  of 
some  neighbouring  alder  trees  find  their 
way  into  a  portion  of  it,  and  spring  up 
into  a  grove.  The  trees  grow  till  they 
become  tall  and  mijestic ;  and  agricultu- 
ral labour  goes  on,  till  the  Iron-mill  is  as 
much  forgotten  as  the  face  and  figure  of 
John  Crowley  who  worked  in  it;  when 
oomes  the  flood  of  the  Sd  and  4th  of  Au- 
gust last,  tears  off  the  shroud  that  covered 
it,  and  brings  all  back  again  to  light  save 
the  busy  human  beings  who  once  anima- 
ted the  scenei" 

The  inhabitanto  afc  Bridge  of  Ne^ 
they  had  a  narrow  escape.  The  river, 
that  here  meandered  on  ito  course, 
suddenly  shot  into  one  broad,  straight 
line  of  destruction,  on  both  sides  an- 
niliilating  the  haughs.    Gardens  and 
cottages  sank   before   it,   and  the 
ground  and  gravel  being  scooped  out 
to  an  immense  depth,  all  communis 
cation  was  cut  off  with  the  west  end 
of  the  bridge.    It  was  covered  with 
people,  whom  the  novelty  and  grand- 
eur of  the  sight  seems  to  have  stupi- 
fied  to  the  sense  of  danger,  as  the 
immense  roaring  river  continued  to 
bring  down  large  trees,  and  to  toss 
them  up  perpendicularly,  when  all 
at  once  the  enormous  mass  of  timber 
buildings,  composing  the  saw-mill  of 
Straanbeg,  about  500  yards  above, 
moved  bodily  off,  steadily  and  magni- 
ficently, like  a  three-decker  leaving 
dock.  Destruction  seemed  inevitable 
to  all  palsy-stricken  in  fear,  when  all 
at  once  it  struck  upon  a  bulwark, 
went  to  pieces  witn  a  crash,  and 
spreading  itself  abroad  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters,  it  rushed  down  the 
Spey  in  one  sea  of  wreck !  The  grey 
granite  bridge,  of  solidity  that  pro- 
mised endurance  for  ages,  lost  its 
western  arch,  was  shook  to  its  centre, 
and  gravelled  up  above  its  spring— 
not  even  the  sites  of  several  saw« 
mills  remained — and  to  clear  the 
channel  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
large  stones  left  in  it,  must  be  the 
work  of  years.    Captain  Macdonald 
of  Coulnakyle,  whose  house  is  situ- 
ated in  the  angle  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Kethey  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spey,  said,  that  the  flood 
around  **  put  him  in  mind  of  Spit- 
head  in  a  gale,  and  that  he  was  satis- 
fied he  could  have  sailed  a  fifty-gun 
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ship  from  the  Boat  of  Bellifurth  to 
the  Boat  of  Gartin,  a  distance  of  se- 
ven or  eight  miles  !*' 

The  Diunan's  exploits  were  pretty 
much  on  a  par  with  those  of  the 
Nethey.  Let  one  suffice.  It  attack- 
ed the  bridge  of  Carr,  of  a  single 


The  Cfreat  Moray  Floods. 


[Aug. 


legs  instead  of  two  under  bim.  Sqaatted 
on  hands  and  knees,  Peter  pursued  his 
path,  whilst  his  pacic  kept  vibrating  to  and 
fro,  llice  the  pendulum  of  a  dock,  his  fea- 
tures being,  all  the  while,  twisted  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  his  load.  The 
spectators,  notwithstanding  their  anxiety 


u  ^f  itr  fX^*.  ^^^-^    «n/i  ..i^k  «7o<i     for  their  Dear  Peter,  were  convulsed  with 
«rch  of  65  feet  span,  and  sudb  was  ; 

the  force  of  the  immense  body  of    th/th,inder.ofthe 


Spey,  had  neariy  made 
him  lose  his  balance.  But,  with  all  his 
terror,  he  stuck  to  his  pack,  resolving,  that 
if  he  did  go,  he  should  carry  his  goods 
with  him.  At  last,  however^  he  succeed- 
ed in  carrying  all  safe  to  the  opposite  side, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  the  multitude.*' 

It  pleases  us  to  see  that  our  old 
friend  the  Aven  was  not  behind-hand 
with  the  best  of  them  in  his  exploits. 
What  the  general  character  of  these 
exploits  were,  may  be  conjectured 
from  one  circumstance  alone— that 
he  utterly  destroyed  about  600  acres 
of  the  best  soil  in  all  the  Strath. 
We  beg  Sir  Thomas  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  decide  a  bet — for  a  rump  and 
dozen — ^between  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd and  us  about  the  origin  of  the 
Aven.    We  maintain,  that  the  loch 
out  of  which  he  flows  is  a  very  small 
one,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  in  cir- 
cumference ;    and    the    Shepherd 
swears  he  walked  alonfif  its  oanks 
great  part  of  a  summer  aay  without 
seeing  the  end  of  it.    According  to 
him.  Loch  Aven  is  between  thirty 
and  forty  miles  long,  with    many 
islands,  and  its  bayed  banks  over- 
shadowed with  forests.  Had  he  con- 
fined his  assertion  to  a  note  to  one  of 
the  fine  ballads  in  the  Queen's  Wake, 
we  should  have  said  nothing,  as  poets 
have  the  privilege  of  lying  in  their 
written  inspiration  to  the  mil  length 
of  any  imaginable  tether.  But  James 
swears  to  Uiis  longitude  in  private — 
at  the  Round  Tame  of  the  Noctes — 
and,  with  violent  gesticulations,  main- 
tains his  Mediterranean.    Sir  Tho- 
mas paints   a  fine  picture    of  the 
scene  :^- 

«  The  River  Aven,  tributary  to  the 
Spey  at  BalUndalloch  on  the  right  hank, 
•has  its  source  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
Caimgorum  Mountains, — a  circumstftBoa 
that  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  very  i%'ide 
ravage  it  committed  during  the  flood.  Its 
lonely  crystal  lake  is  surrounded  by  fright- 
ful precipices,  rising  on  all  sides,  sheer  up, 
almost  to  the  very  ridges  of  thoue  tovrcr- 


water,  that,  according  to  the  relation 
of  an  eye-witness,  the  moment  the 
support  of  the  undermined  southern 
-abutment  gave  way,  it  made  the  arch 
spring  fifteen  feet  into  the  air ! 

The  old  military  bridge  of  Spey, 
below  Grantown,  rose  with  a  steep 
ascent  from  the  low  left  to  the  high 
right  bank,  and  had  its  roadwav 
and  northern  wing  walls  heightenea, 
which  occasioned  such  a  concentra- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  stream,  that 
the  least  of  the  three  arches  gave  way, 
aU  except  about  three  feet,  which 
supported  the  spandral  and  parapet 
walls  on  the  lower  side.  Here  is  an 
amusing  picture: — 

*'  On  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  August, 
Mr  Peter  For1>es,  farmer  at  Urlarmore, 
on  the  south  side  of  Livat,  dispatched  his 
servant,  Donald  Cameron,  a  tall,  hand- 
some, athletic  man,  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  to  carry  a  message  to  Mrs 
Forbes,  then  at  Aitnocb,  near  the  banlcs 
of  the  Findhom.  On  arriving  at  the 
Bridge  of  Spey,  and  seeing  its  state,  he 
quietly  mounted  the  extremely  narrow 
parapet.  The  river  was  still  raging  in  all 
the  fury  of  flood,  and  loud  were  the  cries 
and  expostulations  of  the  spectators.  Dis- 
regarding these,  however,  but  without 
saying  one  word,  Donald  coolly  and  stead- 
ily wallced  onwards,  witli  an  air  of  per- 
fect complacency,  till  he  ciune  to  that  part 
where  there  was  a  gap  in  the  masonry  of 
forty  feet,  save  in  the  single  parapet  alone. 
The  increased  cries  of  the  beholders  were 
luckily  drowned  by  the  roaring  of  the  sur- 
ges. Donald  staid  but  one  moment  to  cast 
his  plaid  more  tightly  about  him, and  again 
continued  his  dangerous  path  to  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  parapet,  where,  leaping 
lightly  down,  he  pursued  his  way  with- 
out once  looking  over  his  shoulder  for  ap- 
plause, or  showing  the  slightest  symptom 
of  being  conscious  that  he  had  achieved 
any  thing  extraordinary.  A  certain  shop- 
keeper in  Grantown,  too,  nicknamed 
Dear  Peter,  pressed  by  the  urgency  of 
some  favourable  chance  of  sale,  did  also 
essay  the  adventure  of  the  perilous  para- 
pet  But,  haviug  a  large  pack  on  his  baclc, 

he  took  the  good  mercantile  precaution  of     ing  heaps  which  are  now  admitted  to  be 
doubling  his  security,  by  planting  four     higher  than  any  land  in  Great  Britain. 


2%e  Great  Moray  Phod$^ 


NflChing  ia  omr  IsLiiod  can  approach  lo 
BMT  to  th«  wilder  and  more  savage  parta 
of  Swtn  Menery  •    Caini|^oram  and  Bein* 
teinie  Tin  alnuwt  perpendicularly  Amn 
its  watera  and  northern  edges ;  and  the 
natfoandationa  of  Senmacdtil  and  Beiu- 
nnia  orohang  its  sontbem  eztremifey,  in 
Mgbtfttl  nuBsea,  that  seem  as  If  poised  for 
immeditte  projection  into  the  yalley ;  so 
that,  for  ttTend  of  the  'winter  months,  the 
nm  nerer  ahines  on  the  surface  of  the  lalce* 
Thctt  ire  the  sources  of  the  pure  and 
tnmpareDt  Atcu,  the  glaciers  which  hang 
ia  their  ample  bosoms  famishing  exhaust* 
\m  suppUes  to  its  stream,  by  means  of  the 
cataraetsthey  continually  pour  down  into 
it    AU  traces  of  man  are  lost  amid  the 
gnadeor  of  tlieae  regions.     No  tree  or 
dunb  is  to  be  seen  ;  and  no  living  creature, 
nre  when  the  eagle  soars  from  the  verge 
ef  the  diff  athwart  the  vacant  ether,  awa- 
kening tlie  echoes  with  his  scream,  or 
when  the  ptarmigan  flutters  its  low  flight 
arross  the  mountain   brow,  or  perhaps 
when  some  straggling  deer  from  the  Fo- 
rest of  Mar, 

•  That  from  the  hunter's  aim  hath  ta*en  a  hurt. 
Mar  come  to  languish.'  '* 

But  this  the  Shepherd  will  not 
confess  to  be  decisive  of  his  fiction. 
And  therefore  we  again  request  Sir 
Thomas  to  send  us  the  dimensions 
of  the  loch — and  we  need  not  add, 
that  his  assistance  at  the  dinner  will 
be  most  delightful  to  the  Knights  of 
St  Ambrose. 

Ballindalloch,  the  beautiful  estate 
and  seat  of  Mr  Macpherson  Grant — 
sorry  are  we  to  say  it — suffered  sad- 
ly ft-om  the  Aven.    On  the  evening 
of  the  idy  it  there  suddenly  over- 
flowed its  banks  700  yards — and  du- 
rmg  the  night  the  situation  of  the 
family  was  dreadful.    The  ground- 
floor,  where  the  dining-room  is,  had 
above  three  feet  of  water  in  it;  streams 
were  pouring  violently  through  all 
the  vaulted  passages  oi  the  old  man- 
sioo,  and  great  part  of  this  period 
of  dread  was  veiled  in  the  thick- 
est darkness,  while  the  run  and  the 
tempest  continued  to   add  to  the 
"iier  horrors.     In  the  morning,  it 
peared  tlie  Aven  had  established 
elf  within  50  yards  of  the  house— 
d  its  former  bed  w^as  filled  up  with 
tvel  and  enormous  stones.    Part 
the  lawn  was  sliced  away — ^part 
t  into  chasms— and  the  rest  cover- 
with  sand,  trees,  and  wi-eck.  Tlie 
rden  was  filled  four  feet  deep  with 
id,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  fruit- 
es  alone  visible.    A  deep  ravine 
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was  excavated  between  the  house 
and  the  bank — and  the  whole  shrub- 
bery stretching  along  the  base  of 
the  bank  below  the  house  demolish- 
ed ;  and,  finally,  the  flood,  bursting 
across  the  rich  enclosures  of  the 
farm,  spread  devastation  over  ISO 
acres  of  the  finest  land — 18  of  which 
are  irrecoverably  lost  After  the 
flood  all  the  small  birds,  there  innu- 
merou8,left  the  place ;  and  llie  lawn 
trees,  which  had  been  flooded  round 
the  roots,  were  immediately  struck 
with  the  chill  of  autumn,  and  prema^ 
turely  assumed  its  variegated  livery. 
Man^  of  Mr  Macpherson  Grant's 
fine  farms  were  grievously  injured — ■ 
acres  upon  acres  being  swept  away. 
The  bench  of  a  saw-mill,  eleven  and 
a  half  feet  long,  four  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  and  three  and  a  half  feet 
high,  containing  two  circular  saws, 
and  one  hundred  weight  of  iron  at- 
tached to  il^  was  carried  down  the 
Spey  for  twelve  miles,  and  landed 
uninjured  on  the  Heatliery  Isle,  above 
Amdilly.  And  a  line  of  majestic 
oaks,  skirting  the  water's  edge,  but 
high  above  it,  were  swept  away  from 
the  farm  of  Wearach,  and  most  of 
them  landed  on  that  of  Dandaleith, 
twelve  miles  below.  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  overwhelming  calamity,  the 
tenants  bore  their  losses  with  a  true 
Christian  temper.  Mr  Grant,  in  a 
letter  to  Sir  Thomas,  says,  "  they 
talk  of  nothing  but  how  they  are  to 
recover  and  restore  their  farms,  and 
have  never  mentioned  the  word 
abatement  leaving  that  to  my  deci- 
sion." Nor  did  thev  suffer  by  so 
feeling  and  acting ;  fx)r  Sir  Thomas 
tells  us  that  Mr  Grant  has  made 
abatements  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
losses,  taking  them  entirely  upon 
himself,  in  addition  to  all  he  has  suf- 
fered as  proprietor.  His  loss  is  cal- 
culated at  L.8000 ;  but  the  landlord 
who  behaves  thus,  will  never  miss 
his  vanished  acres,  and  there  will 
be  a  blessing  on  the  soil  beyond  that 
of  human  agriculture. 

The  rapid  bum  of  Tomore  de- 
scends from  the  mountain  Belrinnes, 
and  joins  the  Aven.  There  is  some- 
thing sublime  in  the  following  pic- 
ture.   It  "  gives  the  world  assurance 

of  a  MAN." 

"  John  Cly,  the  meal-miller  of  Tomore, 
a  sturdy,  hale,  independent-minded  old 
man  of  75,  has  been  singularly  peraecu^ 
ted  by  floods,  having  suffered  by  that  of 
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tAug. 


1768,  and  t»y  ttime  or  four  iniuidatloiw  wattcr  haofflMmiiekle  as  I  dM  Um*  dap 

since,  but  eapeeially  by  that  of  1783,  when  i'  the  aaghty-tbree,  £or  tftcB  I  waa,  itt  a 

hia  faiouie  and  mill  were  carried  way,  and  manner,  a  nunrked  man.     Noa  weVe  a* 

he  was  left  pennileee.     He  was  not  ia  eniferin'  thither,  an'  I'm  but  neebonru 

little  affected  by  that  calamity  which  f(A  Eke.'    Mr  Grant  eaya  that  the  people  of 

upon  him,  and  on  no  one  else;  but  h!a  this  district  bear  misfortunes  with  a  won^ 

indomitable  spirit  got  the  better  of  eTery  derfiil  degree  of  philosophy,  arising  from 


thing.  About  seren  years  ago  he  under- 
toolc  to  improye  a  piece  of  absolute  beach, 
of  two  acres,  entirely  covered  with  enoiu 
mous  stones  and  gravel.  But  John  knew 
that  a  deep  rich  soil  lay  below,  buried 
there  by  the  flood  of  1768..  He  removed 
the  stones  with  immense  labour,  formed 
them  into  a  bulwark  and  enclosure  round 
the  field,  trenched  down  the  gravel  to  the 
depth  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  brought  up  the 
soil,  which  afterwards  produced  most 
luxuriant  crops.  His  neighbours  ridi- 
culed his  operations  while  they  were  in 
progress,  saying  that  he  would  never  have 
a  crop  there.  '  Yio  ye  see  these  ashen 
trees?'  said  John,  pointing  to  some  vi- 
gorous saplings  growing  near,  '  are  they 
Tiib  thriving  ?'  Jt  was  impossible  to  deny 
that  they  were.  '  Well,'  continued  John, 
*  if  it  wunna  produce  corn.  111  plant  it 
wi'  ash-trees,  and  the  laird,  at  least,  will 
hae  the  benefit.'     The  fruiu  of  all  John's 


the  circumstance  of  their  being  deeply 
tinged  with  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 
I  was  much  gratified  by  my  interview 
with  honest  John  Cly.  Whilst  I  waa 
sketching  him  unperoeived,  Mr  Grant  waa 
doing  his  best  to  occupy  his  attention. 
<  Well  now,  John,' said  Mr  Grant  to  him, 
pointing  to  an  apparently  impracticabla 
beach  of  stones  a  little  way  up  the  glen, 
*  if  yon  had  improved  that  piece,  as  I  ad-> 
vised  you,  it  would  have  been  safic  still« 
for  you  see  the  bum  hasn't  touched  it  at 
all.'— <  Na,  fegs !'  replied  John,  with  • 
most  significant  shake  of  his  head, '  gin  I 
had  gruppit  her  in  wi'  the  stanes  that  cam 
oot  o't,  whaur  wad  she  hae  been  noo,  think 
ye  ? — Odd,  I  kent  her  ower  lang.' " 

John  Cly,  we  are  told,  has  already 
begun  (months  a^o— immediatelf 
after  the  disaster,)  tne  restoration  of 
his  croft,  which  he  says  was  a  great 
deal  waur  C  the  seventeen  hunder  and 


fl^    ^TIiTa    T  V*   i7^^^    aughty^three.    John     thou  art  sure 
flood  of  the  3d  of  August.     But  pride  of       f  ^      .    i^  w    ^^,  ^ 

his  heart,  as  this  improvement  had  been,     f  *  ^^^  ^    •    !w        a-  \^ 

^  is  no  heresy  in  that  prediction. 

''  O  mortal  man  that  livest  here  by  toil,** 

there  shalt  thou  have  eternal  rest ! 

The  flood,  both  in  the  Spey  and 
its  tributary  bum,  the  Knockando, 
was  terrible  at  the  v'illa^e  of  Charles* 
town  of  Aberlour.  A  picture  of  more 
sustained  harrowing  and  agonizing 
passion,  than  that  prevailing  througn 
the  following  passage,  we  never  re* 
member  to  have  met  with  either  in 


the  flood  was  not  able  to  sweep  away  his 
equanimity  and  philosophy  together  with 
his  acres.  When  some  one  condoled  with 
him  on  his  loss,  '  I  took  it  frae  the  Awen,' 
said  he,  with  emphasis, '  and  let  the  Awen 
hae  her  ain  again.'  And,  when  a  gossip- 
ing tailor  halted  at  his  door  one  day, 
charitably  to  bewaU  his  loss,  he  cut  him 
short,  by  pithily  remarking,  '  Well !  if  I 
have  lost  my  croft,  I  have  got  a  fish-pond 
in  its  place,  where  I  can  fish  independent 


(( 


of  any  one.'     After  the  year  1783,  he     ^,  j      r        i      •      •       • 

built  his  house  on  a  rook,  that  shewed  ^^  ^^"^^^^  ^^  ^^^  misenes,  in  poe- 
itself  from  under  the  soil  at  the  base  of  ^Y*  ^^  ^^  dreams.^ 
the  bank,  bounding  the  glen  of  the  bum. 
During  the  late  flood,  the  water  was  dash- 
ing up  at  his  door,  and  his  sister,  who  is 
older  than  be,  having  expressed  great  ter- 
ror, and  proposed  they  should  both  fly 
for  it ;  <  What's  the  woman  afeard  o'  ?' 
cried  John,  impatiently,  *  hae  we  not  baith 
the  rock  o'  nature  and  the  Rock  of  Ages 
to  trust  till?— We'll  no  stir  one  fit!' 
John's  first  exertion  after  the  flood,  was  to 
go  down  to  Ballindalloch,  to  assist  the 
Laird  in  his  distress.  There  he  worked 
hard  for  three  days,  before  Mr  Grant  dis- 
covered that  he  had  left  his  own  haystack 
buried  to  the  top  in  sand,  and  insisted  on 
his  going  home  to  disinter  it  When  Mr 
Grant  talked  to  him  of  his  late  calamity, 
.^  Odd,  sir,'  flud  he,  *  I  dhma  regaird  this 


On  the  3d  of  August,  Charles  Cmlck- 
shanks,  the  innkeeper,  had  a  party  of 
friends  in  his  house.  There  waa  no  ine- 
briety, but  there  was  a  fiddle ;  and  what 
Scotsman  is  he  who  does  not  know^  that 
the  well-jerked  strains  of  a  lively  Strath- 
spey have  a  potent  spell  in  them  that  goes 
beyond  even  the  witchery  of  the  bowl  ? 
On  one  who  daily  inhales  the  breexes  firom 
the  musical  stream  that  gives  name  to  the 
measure,  the  influence  is  powerful,  and  it 
was  that  day  felt  by  Cruickshanka  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  degree  of  excitement. 
He  was  joyous  to  a  pitch  that  made  bis 
wife  grave.  I  have  already  noticed  the 
predestinarian  principles  prevalent  in  these 
parts.  Mrs  Cruicksbanks  was  deeply  af- 
fected by  her  husband's  onuaual  jollity. 


lasOi]  fh^  Gnai  Moray  Phoiu 

*Smlf  my  gMdnuA  l«  daft  the  day/ 
wd  she  gnj^Yf  '  I  ne'er  saw  Mm  danoe 
It  de  ft  nta.    Lord  grant  that  he  hinna 

Whcothe  river  hegan  to  rise  rapidly  In 
the  evenfnf ,  Cruickahankfl,  who  had  a 
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and  ttrong  enrrents,  ttid  fat  from  the 
hmd.  The  raft  took  a  direction  towards 
one  of  these,  and  seeing  the  wide  and  ta« 
mnltnons  waters  of  the  Spey  hefore  him, 
in  which  there  was  nahope  that  his  loose- 
ly oonneeted  logs  eould  stick  one  moment 


quantity  of  wood  lying  near  the  mouth  of     together,  he  coolly  prepared  himself,  and, 


tlie  born,  asked  two  of  his  neighhonrs^ 
Junes  Stewart  and  James  Mackerran,  to 
gomd  aarist  him  in  dragging  it  out  of  the 
water.  Theymdily compiled,  and  Craick- 
diaoks,  getting  on  a  loose  raft  of  wood, 
they  followed  him,  and  did  what  they 
eoold  in  pushing  and  hauling  the  pieces 
af  timber  sahore,  till  the  stream  increased 
so  mocb,  that,  with  one  Toice,  they  d^ 
dared  they  would  stay  no  longer,  and, 
Slaking  a  desperate  effort,  they  plunged 
orer  head,  and  reached  the  land  with  the 
gnateit  dlffleolty.     They  then  tried  all 
their  eloqumce  to  persuade  Cmickshanks 
to  come  airay,  but  he  was  a  bold  and  ex- 
perienced floater,   and  laughed  at  their 
fears;  nsy,  so  utterly  reckless  was  he, 
that,  having  now  diminished  the  crazy  ill- 
pot-together  raft  he  stood  on,  till  it  con- 
sisted of  a  few  spars  only,  he  employed 
himielf  in  trying  to  catch  at  and  save  some 
hayeocha  belonging   to  the   clergyman, 
which  were  floating  past  him.  But,  while 
hb  attention  was  so  engaged,  the  flood 
was  rapidly  increasing,  till,  at  last,  even 
his  daontless  heart  became  appalled  at  its 
uagnitade  and  fury.  '  A  horse !  a  horse !' 
he  loud  and  anxiously  cried ; '  Run  for  one 


collecting  all  his  force  into  one  well-timed 
and  well-directed  effort,  he  sprang,.caught 
a  tree,  and  clung  among  its  boughs,  whilst 
the  frail  raft  hurried  away  from  under  his 
foot,  was  dashed  into  fragments,  and  scat- 
tered on  the  bosom  of  the  waves.  A  shout 
of  Joy  arose  from  his  anxious  Mends,  for 
they  now  deemed  him  safe;  but  he  uttered 
no  shout  in  return.  Every  nerve  was  strain* 
ed  to  procure  help.  *  A  boat ! '  was  the  ge* 
neral  cry,  and  some  ran  this  way,  and 
some  that,  to  endeavour  to  procure  one. 

'*  It  was  now  between  seven  and  eight 
o*clock  in  the  evening.  A  iNiat  was  speedi- 
ly obtained  from  Mr  Gordon  of  Aberlour, 
and,  though  no  one  there  was  very  expert  In 
its  use,  it  was  quickly  manned  by  people 
eager  to  save  Cruickshanks  from  his  pe- 
rilous situation.  Tlie  current  was  too 
terrible  about  the  tree  to  admit  of  their 
neoring  it,  so  as  to  take  him  directly  in- 
to the  boat ;  but  their  object  was  to  row 
through  the  smoother  water,  to  such  a 
distance  as  might  enable  them  to  throw  a 
rope  to  him,  by  which  means  they  hoped 
to  drag  him  to  the  boat.  Frequently  did 
they  attempt  this,  and  as  frequently  were 
they  foiled,  even  by  that  which  was  con- 


of  the  minister's  horses,  and  ride  in  with '   sidered  as  the  gentler  part  of  the  stream, 


a  rope,  ebe  I  must  go  with  the  stream.* 
He  was  quickly  obeyed,  but  ere  a  horse 
arrived,  the  flood  had  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  approach  him. 

"  Seeing  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope 
of  help  in  that  way,  Cruickshanks  was 
now  seen,  as  if  snuEimonlng  up  all  his  re- 
snlation  and  presence  of  mind,  to  make 
the  perilous  attempt  of  dashing  through 
the  raging  current,  with  his  frail  and  im- 
perfect raft.  Grasping  more  flrmly  the 
iron-ehod  pole  he  held  in  his  hand,  called 
in  floater^  language,  a  sting,  he  pushed 
resolntely  into  it :  hut  he  had  hardly  done 
ao^  when  the  Tiolenoe  of  the  water  wrench- 
ed from  his  hold  that  which  was  all  he  had 
to  depend  on.  A  shriek  burst  from  his 
friends,  as  they  beheld  the  wretched  raft 
dart  off  with  him,  down  the  stream,  like 
an  arrow  from  the  bowstring.  But  the 
mind  of  Cruickshanks  was  no  common 
one,  to  quail  before  the  first  approach  of 
danger.  He  poised  himself,  and  stood  ba- 
lanced, with  determination  and  self-com- 
mand in  his  eye,  and  no  sound  of  fear,  or 
of  complaint,  was  heard  to  come  from  him. 
At  the  point  where  the  bum  met  the  ri- 
ver, in  the  ordinary  state  of  both,  there 
grew  some  treea^  now  surroimded  by  deep 


for  it  hurried  them  past  the  point  whence 
they  wished  to  make  the  cast  of  their 
rop'e,  and  compelled  them  to  row  up  again 
by  the  side  to  start  on  each  fresh  adven- 
ture. Often  were  they  carried  so  much 
in  the  direction  of  the  tree,  as  to  be  com- 
pelled to  exert  all  their  strength  to  pull 
themselves  away  from  him  they  would 
have  saved,  that  they  might  avoid  the  vor- 
tex that  would  have  caught  and  swept 
them  to  destruction.  And  often  was  poor 
Cruickshanks  tantalized  with  the  approach 
of  help,  which  came  but  to  add  to  the 
other  miseries  of  his  situation,  that  of  the 
bitterest  disappointment.  Yet  he  bore  all 
calmly.  In  the  transient  glimpses  they 
had  of  him,  as  they  were  driven  past  him, 
they  saw  no  blenching  on  his  dauntless 
countenance, — they  heard  no  reproach,  no 
complaint,  no  sound,  but  an  occasional 
short  exclamation  of  encouragement  to 
persevere  in  their  friendly  endeavours. 
But  the  evening  wore  on,  and  still  they 
were  unsuccessful-  It  seemed  to  them  that 
something  more  than  mere  natural  causes 
was  operating  against  them.  *  His  hour 
is  come !'  said  they,  as  they  regarded  one 
another  with  looks  of  awe ;  *  our  struggles 
are  vain,*     The  courage  and  the  hope 
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wbich  had  hitherto  supported  them  beg;an 
to  fail,  and  the  descending  shades  of  night 
extinguished  tlie  last  feeble  sparks  of  both, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  endeavours. 

*'  Fancy  alone  can  picture  the  horrors 
that  must  have  crept  on  the  unfortunate 
man,  as,  amidst  the  impenetrable  dark- 
ness which  now  prevailed,  he  became 
aware  of  the  continued  increase  of  the 
flood  that  roared  around  him,  by  its  gm^ 
dual  advance  towards  his  fe«tj  whilst  the 
rain  and  the  tempest  continued  to  beat 
more  and  more  dreadfully  upon  him. 
That  these  were  long  ineffectual  In  sha- 
king his  collected  mind,  we  know  from 
the  fw^t  afterwards  ascertained,  that  he 
actually  wound  up  hie  watch  while  in  this 
dreadful  situation.  But,  hearing  no  more 
the  occasional  passing  exclamations  of 
those  who  had  been  hitherto  trying  to 
succour  him,  he  began  to  shout  for  help 
in  a  voice  that  became  every  moment  more 
long-drawn  and  piteous,  as,  between  the 
gusts  of  the  tempest,  and  borne  over  the 
thunder  of  the  waters,  it  fell  from  time 
to  time  on  the  ears  of  his  clustered  friends, 
and  rent  the  heart  of  his  distracted  wife. 
Ever  and  anon  it  came,  and  hoarser  than 
before,  and  there  was  an  occasional  wild- 
ness  In  his  note,  and  now  and  theo  a 
strange  and  clamoi*ousrepetition  for  a  time, 
as  if  despair  had  inspired  him  with  an 
unnatural  energy.  But  the  shouts  became 
gradually  shorter,  less  audible,  and  less 
frequent,  till  at  last  their  eagerly  listening 
ears  could  catch  them  no  longer.  '  Jjs  he 
gone!*  was  the  half- whispered  question 
they  put  to  one  another,  and  the  smother- 
ed responses  that  were  muttered  around 
but  too  plainly  told  how  much  the  fears 
of  all  were  in  unison. 

"  *  What  was  that?*  cried  his  wife  in 
delirious  scream — *  That  was  his  whistle 
I  heai'd  !*  She  said  truly.  A  shrill  whistle, 
such  as  that  which  is  given  witli  the  fingers 
in  the  mouth,  rose  again  over  the  loud  din 
of  the  deluge  and  the  yelling  of  the  storm. 
He  was  not  yet  gone.  Hi«  voice  was  but 
cracked  by  his  frequent  exertions  to  make 
it  heard,  and  he  had  now  resorted  to  an 
easier  mode  of  transmitting  to  his  friends 
the  certainty  of  his  safety.  For  some  time 
his  unhappy  wife  drew  hope  from  such 
considerations ;  but  his  whistles,  as  they 
came  more  loud  and  prolonged,  pierced  the 
ears  of  his  foreboding  friends  like  the  ill- 
omened  cry  of  some  warning  spirit ;  and 
it  may  be  matter  of  question  whether  all 
believed  that  the  sounds  they  heard  were 
really  mortal.  Still  they  came  louder  and 
clearer  for  a  brief  space ;  but  at  last  they 
were  heni'd  no  more,  save  in  his  frantic 
w'fe's  fancy,  who  continued  to  start  as  if 
she  still  heard  them,  and  to  wander  about, 
and  to  listen,  when  all  but  herself  were 


satisfied  that  she  ooold  never  hear  tbcm 
again. 

**  Wet,  and  weary,  and  shivering  with 
cold,  was  this  miserable  woman,  when  the 
tardy  dawn  of  morning  beheld  her,  strain- 
ing  her  eyeballs  through  the  imperfect 
light,  towards  the  trees  where  Cruick- 
shanks  had  been  last  seen.  There  was 
something  there  that  looked  like  the  figure 
of  a  man,  and  on  that  her  eyes  fixed.  But 
those  around  her  saw,  alas!  too  well,  that 
what  she  fondly  supposed  to  be  her  hus- 
band was  but  a  bunch  of  wreck,  gathered 
by  the  flood  into  one  of  the  trees,  for  the  . 
one  to  which  he  clung  had  been  swept 
away. 

"  The  body  of  poor  Cruickshanks  was 
found  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  on 
the  Haugh  of  Dandaleith,  some  four  or 
five  miles  below.   As  it  had  ever  been  his 
uniform  practice  to  wind  his  watch  up  at 
night,  and  as  it  was  discovered  to  be  near- 
ly full  wound  when  it  was  taken  from  his 
pocket,  the  fact  of  his  having  had  self-pos- 
session enough  to  obey  his  usual  custom, 
under  circumstances  so  terrible,  is  as  un- 
questionable as  it  is  wonderfuL     It  had 
stopt  at  a  quarter  of  an  hour  past  11 
o*clock,  which  would  seem  to  fix  that  as 
the  fatal  moment  when  the  tree  was  rent 
away,  for  when  that  happened,  his  strag- 
gles amidst  the  raging  waves  of  the  ^>ey 
must  have  been  few  and  short.     When 
the  men,  who  had  so  unsuocessfolly  at- 
tempted to  save  him,  were  talking  over 
the  matter,  and  ngi'eeing  that  no  haman 
help  could  have  availed  him,  '  I*m  think- 
in*  I  could  ha*  ta'en  him  oot,'8aid  a  voice  in 
the  circle.  '  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
the  speaker,  and  a  general  expression  of 
contempt  followed,  for  it  was  a  boy  of  the 
name  of  John  Rainey,  a  reputea   idiot, 
from  the  foot  of  Belrinnes,  who  spoko. 
'  You  !*  cried  a  dozen  voices  at   onec^ 
'  what  would  you  have  done,  you  rrme 
man  ?* — '  I  wud  hae  tied  an  empty  an- 
ker-cask to  the  end  o'alang  lang  tow,  an* 
I  wud  hae  floated  it  aff  frae  near  aboot 
whar  the  raft  was  ta*en  first  awn*,  an* 
syne,  ye  see,  as  the  stream  teuk  the  raft 
till  the  tree,  maybe  she  wud  hae  ta'en  the 
cfisk  there  to<i, — an*  if  Charley  Cruielc^ 
shanks  had  ance  gotten  a  hand  o*  the  rope^* 
He  would  have  finished,  but  his 


ditors  were  gone.  They  had  silently  slanic 
away  in  diiferentdirections,  one  man  alone 
having  muttered,  as  he  went,  somethii^^ 
about  '  wisdom  coming  out  of  the  mout las 
of  fools.* 

There'is  another  tale  of  danger 

but  of  rescue— farther  down  tli^ 
Spey,  in  the  plain  of  Rothes — almost 
equal  to  this  m  intense  interest — ^tHsi^ 
of  the  family  of  the  Riachs. 
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Riach,  the  grandmoiher,  Sir  Thomas 
afterwards  saw  in  her  own  cottage. 
How  beautifuUy  does  he  tell^e 
meeting!— 

"  She  bad  her  Bible  in  her  hand,  ap- 
parmdj  the  only  wreck  of  property  she 
Jiad  aaTed ;  but  In  that  she  had  found  oou- 
wlaiion.    Her  eonl  bad  been  already  well 
atUmed  to  affliction. .  In  tbiaber  widow- 
cd  states  she  had  recently  lost  her  son,— 
and  now  nearly  ber  all  was  gone;  for, 
when  I  visited  ber  farm,  not  a  vestige  of 
new  or  of  old  crop  was  left.     The  house 
had  indeed  been  built  up,  but  the  offices 
were  stiU  in  ruins,  a  great  ravine  was  dug 
ont  between  them  and  the  dwelling-house, 
the  snrlaee  of  the  farm  was  reduced  to 
•De  waste  of  devastation, — ^yet,  with  aU 
tbiy,  pore  religion  bad  produced  its  effect, 
and  the  pale  mild  countenance  of  the  wi- 
dow, lighted  by  a  celestial  smile,  met  me 
at  ber  unpretending  threshold,  wearing 
the  ea^pression  of  ChrisUan  resignation  and 
gntitad^  for  the  merciful  salvation  which 
had  been  vouchsafed  to  ber.  There  was  no 
^^  «f  com^int, — every  word  she  uttered 
VIS  caqiressive  of  the  deep  sense  she  enter- 
tained of  the  goodness  of  that  God,  who  is 
ever  the  widow's  friend,  who  had  so  won- 
derfully preserved  herself  and  those  whom 
she  held  most  dear.   One  sight  of  that  wo- 
man's face,  after  having  seen  and  heard 
thcsom-total  of  ber  afflictions,  was  worth 
a  yoinmc  of  sermons.     It  is  pleasing  to 
think  that  her  lot  is  cast  on  an  estate 
when  the  hearts  of  both  the  manager  and 
his  cwntitoent  are  too  much  fraught  with 
the  finer  feelings  of  humanity  not  to  shew 

ehe  fiendcrest  mercy  towards  the  *  shorn 

-       « *t 
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As  a  relief  to  these  deeply  tragic, 
or  tenderly  pathetic  tales,  turn  to  the 
IbQowiiig  humorous  scene  :— 

*«  The  haugh  above  the  bridge  of  Low- 
er Craigellachle  was  very  much  cut  up; 
and  the  house  and  nursery  at  the  south 
Md  of  the  arch  are  gone.     The  widow 
•f  James  Shanks,  amidst  the  loss  of  her 
fnmitare,  house,  and  ber  son's  garden- 
frsond,  lamented  nothing  so  much  as  her 
deceased  husband's  watch,  and  his  fiddle, 
••  the  strings  of  which  bung  many  a  ten- 
der rteollecUon.     That  fiddle,  the  dulcet 
atrains  of  which,  had  come  over  her  '  like 
the  sweet  south  breathing  upon  a  bed  of 
▼Bolets,*  stealing  the  tender  affections  of 
fcer  margin  heart,  tiU  they  all  centred  on 
h«r  Orpheus  Mr  James  Shanks ;  that  fid- 
-■^    to  the  sprightly  notes  of  which  she 
«o  often  jerked  out  her  youthful  limbs, 
d  wblried  round  in  the  wild  pirouette 
"^^^ighland  fling,  to  the  animating 

©f^oa-ZocAoa;  that  fiddle,  in  fine, 
whadt  bad  been  the  fiddle  of  her  faqcy, 
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from  the  heyday  of  her  youth  upwards, 
was  gone  with  the  water,  and  was  now, 
for  aught  she  knew  to  the  contrair,  in 
Norrawa  or  Denmark!*    The  grief  of 
Mrs  Shanks  for  the  loss  of  this  valued  vio- 
lin was  more  than  I  shall  attempt  to  paint. 
Great  artists  often  envelope  the  heads  of 
their  chief  mourners  in  drapery,  from  a 
conscious  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  pas- 
sion,  and  so  must  I  hide  the  lachrymose 
head  of  Mrs  Shanks.     And  how  indeed 
shall  I  describe  her  joy,  some  days  after- 
wards, when  an  idle  loon,  who  had  been 
wandering  about  the  banks  of  the  river 
*  findin'  things,'  as  he  said  himself,  appear- 
ed before  her  astonished  and  delighted 
eyes,  with  the  identical  fiddle  in  his  hands? 
The  yell  of  Mrs  Shanks  was  said,  by  those 
who  heard  it,  to  resemble  the  wild  shriek 
with  which  her  husband  was  wont  to  in- 
spire additional  fury  into  the  heels  of  the 
dancers,  already  excited  by  the  power  of 
his  wonderful  bow  hand.   She  kissed  and 
hugged  the  fiddle,  and,  as  if  its  very  con- 
tact  had  music  in  it,  she  laid  hands  oA  the 
astonished  loon,  and  went  a  full  round  of 
the  floor  with  him,  ending  with  a  fling 
that  surprised  every  one.    The  fiddle  had 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arn- 
dilly,  whither  it  bad  merrily  floated  on 
the  bosom  of  the  waves.     But  what  was 
yet  infinitely  more    extraordinary,   the 
watch,  which  had  hung  in  a  smail  bag, 
suspended  by  a  nail  to  the  post  of  her  bedj 
was  found,— -watch,  bag,  post,  and  all,-^ 
near  Fochabers,  eight  or  ten  miles  below, 
and  was  safely  restored  to  its  overjo3'ed 
owner." 

For  some  time  past  our  interest 
has  been  so  riveted  to  suff^ering  and 
endangered  human  life,  that  we  have 
almost  forgotten  inanimate  objects, 
except  in  bo  far  as  they  were  agents 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
catastrophes  of  the  Tragedies  or  Co- 
medies Lai-moyantes,     But  now  we 
begin  to  long  for  the  "  dingin'  doon 
o'  a  brig."    The  Spey  and  its  tiibu- 
taries  have  been  sweeping  away  all 
this  time  many  of  a  smaller  size,  that 
have  sunk  in  their  insignificance  like 
broken  bladders.    But  now  we  can- 
not be  far  off  the  -Bridge  of  Fo- 
chabers, which,  we  remember  well, 
consisted,  last  time  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  passi ng  alone:  i  t,  of  four  arches, 
two  of  95  feet,  an'd  two  of  75  feet 
span,  making  a  total  water-way  of 
840  feet    Ay,  there  it  is  I    Lo!  one 
vast  undulating   expanse  of  dark- 
brown  water,  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Beregan  to  the  sea,  two  miles 
broad,  and  ten  miles  long,  strewed 
with  the  floating  wrecks  of  nature 
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and  of  industry,  tufted  tops  of  sub- 
merged trees,  and  roofs  of  nouses,  to 
which,  here  and  there,  miserable 
creatures  are  seen  clinging,  and  heard 
shrieking  to  the  boats  that  are  plying 
for  their  rescue  on  that  maddening 
loch.  It  is  now  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  4th,  and  the  flood 
is  17  feet  up  on  the  bridge  ;  but 
while  its  great  limbs  magnificently 
bestride  the  roaring  stream,  which, 
disturbed  by  the  opposing  piers, 
closes  round  them  in  furious  vortices, 
forming  a  high  curved  crest  from 
bank  to  bank,  roUing  rapidly  to  the 
dizzy  eye,  and  to  the  astounded  ear 
loud  as  the  thunder  of  heaven  or  the 
sea,  the  crowds  of  people,  who  had 
been  looking  over  the  parapets  at  the 
wreck,  carcasses  of  dead  ammals,  and 
other  bodies  which  were  hurried 
through,  have  aU  run  off  to  the  south 
end,  to  see  the  Duke's  forester  and 
his  men  drive  piles  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mound  of  approacn. 

**  It  was  now  about  twenty  minates 
]MNt  twelve  o*clock — euddenly  a  crack,  do 
wider  than  the  cut  of  a  sword,  opened 
across  the  roadway,  immediately  over  the 
second  arch  from  the  toll-house,  about 
three  yards  before  them,  and  backwards, 
parallel  with  the  parapet.  '  Good  God  !' 
cried  Mr  Maoewan, '  the  bridge  is  falling; 
run  for  your  lives!*  With  one  cry  of 
alarm,  he  and  his  companions  sprang  for- 
'ward  in  the  direction  of  Fochabers.  The 
crack  yawned  wide  ere  Mr  Russel,  one  of 
their  number,  could  step  across  it.  He 
leaped  from  the  falling  ruins,  and  alighted 
on  that  part  which  was  yet  firm,  with  one 
foot  hanging  behind  him  in  vacancy. 
Down  went  the  whole  mass  of  the  two 
arches  next  the  left  bank,  falling  with  the 
loose,  shattered,  and  cloudlike  appearance 
of  an  avalanche,  into  the  foaming  surge  be- 
low. For  the  fraction  of  a  moment  the 
furious  stream  was  driven  backwards  with 
impetuous  recoil,  baring  its  channel  to  the 
very  bottom,  and  again  rushing  onwards, 
its  thundering  roar  proclaimed  its  victory, 
and  not  a  vestige  of  the  fallen  fragments 
was  to  be  seen. 

"  At  the  time  the  alarm  was  given, 
William  Sivewright,  mason ;  John  Cnth- 
hert,  slater ;  and  John  Anderson,  a  lame 
young  man,  only  son  of  widow  Anderson, 
the  toll-keeper,  were  leaning  over  the  pa- 
rapet wall.  Mrs  Anderson,  and  one  of 
her  daughters,  had  quitted  the  bridge  only 
a  few  minutes  before.  She  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  when  she  heard  the  terrible 
crash.  '  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son !'  exclaim- 
ed she,  starting  up, '  he's  gone !  he*s  gone ! 
my  son !  my  son  !-«»I  shall  never  see  him 
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again!*  And,  rushing  out,  she  stared 
with  a  frenzied  air  on  die  frif^htful 
chasm,  wildly  repeating  the  same  excla- 
mations. Some  of  those  about  her  would 
have  persuaded  her  that  her  son  was  on 
the  o^er  side  of  the  river ;  hut  the  awful 
troth  was  too  apparent  to  permit  so  w«U. 
meant  a  firaud  to  take  effect. 

'^ '  I  saw  them  running  and  waving 
Ihdr  hats,*  said  Sivewright,  when  narra- 
ting the  cfanenmstances,  *  but  before  I  csuU 
guess  what  they  meant,  the  parapet  wall 
folded  round  before  me,  and  parted  firooa 
the  roadway,  which  then  seemed  whole ; 
but,  ere  I  had  time  to  cry  out,  it  wis  faU- 
ing  in  a  thousand  pieces,  cracking  end* 
long  and  across  from  the  centre.  I  sprang 
sideways  past  Anderson  and  Cathbert, 
and  leaped  firom  fragment  to  fragment  of 
the   falling  roadway,  as  if  I  had 
flying.     When  I  reached  the  rock  I 
blind  for  a  moment ;  and,  when  I 
vered  and  looked  around,  Anderson  and 
Cuthbert  were  gone.     In  my  confosiony 
I  had  not  at  first  seen  Cuthbert,  wlio 
now  appeared  crossing  the  road.     I  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  escape,  and  asked 
him  the  particulars.     **  When  the  brig 
begud  to  fii*,**  said  he,  "  I  made  a  jump  to 
get  past,  but  the  shake  Jostled  me  owcr  ta 


the  tither  parapet -^a  stane  struck  me, 
and  the  road  gaed  awa'  beneath  my  feet. 
I  then  made  a  danght  wi*  my  hands  at 
the  gravel.*'      Luckily  for  him,  it  vraa 
nearly  as  hard  as  a  rock,  though  he  didL 
leave  the  mark  of  his  fingers  in  it.  *^  When. 
I  made  the  loup,**  continued  Cathbert;, 
**  poor  Anderson  made  a  daught  at  ^e 
tail  o*  my  coat.      He  missed  it,  and  fell 
on  his  back.     The  parapet  wall  tumUed. 
doon  aboot  him,  an*  I  never 
again.**  The  poor  youth*s  body 
in  the  evening,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
below,  lying  on  his  back,  his 
entangled  among  some  brushwood,   «a»^ 
his  hands  held  up,  as  if  to  save  himself* 

'*  The  shriek  that  spread  along 
banks  of  the  river,  when  the  bridge 
was  loud  and  agonizing.     People 
all  directions,  clamorously  enquiring 
friends  and  relatives.     Signals  and  sli< 
were  exchanged  from  either  bank,  t4» 
of  the  safety  of  individuals,  and 
were  the  joyous  recognitions  that 
place.     The  Duke  rode  in  great  an: 
to  the  bridge ;  but,  on  seeing  Lord 
and  Mr  Grant  on  the  opposite 
waved  his  hat  and  gave  them  a 
cheer.     During  the  afternoon,  the 
crowded  to  the  spot  from  all  q 
and  many  could  not  be  perauadeA 
the  '  Brig  o*  Spey*  had  actually 
until  they  beheld  its  ruins  with 
alneen.*** 


We  have  now,  by  quotati<»a^ 
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itradB^andabridgemente  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas's Tolume,  and  hj  occasional  dor 
scripdon  or  remark   of  our  own, 
pven  our  readers,  we  presume,  a  full 
and  clear  conception  of  the  might 
and  majesty,  the  pride  and  peril,  of 
the  Great  Moray  Floods.  A  thousand 
liumorous  incidents,  affecting' or  stri* 
Idsg  illustrations  of  general  nature, 
and  of  individual  character,  are  scat- 
tered orer  the  work,  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  collect.      The 
lore  of  property  in  poor  people  is^ 
from  the  necessities  of  their  condi- 
tion, strong  as  that  of  life,  and  in 
people  not  absolutely  poor,  passion- 
ate nrom  the  endearine  tiioughts  and 
feelmgs  &at  cling  to  objects  in  them- 
advee  valueless,  but,  from  associa- 
tions stretching  deep  and  far  into  the 
seal,  above  afl  price.     Many  facts 
moving  this  truth  are  narrated  by 
sff  Thomas  in  a  philosophical  spirit, 
but  simply  and  without  parade.  One 
old  gentteman  of  the  name  of  M'ln- 
tosh,  after  getting  hold  ''o'  somethinff 
he  wad  hae  done  ill  wantin',"  riskea 
bislifetosave  his  "specs."  **  Trouth," 
laid  he  to  Sir  Thomas,  **  I  cou'dna 
see  to  read  my  Bible  without  them 
•^and  mair  nor  that,  they  were  silver 
specs,  sent  me  hame  in  a  present 
naemy8on,the  Yepiscopal  meenister 
in  Canada."    One  of  tiie  sufferers  in 
Ae  Screens,  the  morning  after  the 
flood,  had  his  heart  nearly  broken  by 
the  fate  of  his  great  store-chest    He 
saw  it  settled  on  an  opposite  bank. 
Bat  whDe  looking  at  it  with  longing 
eyes,  a  remorseless  eddy  swept  it 
away ;  and  after  having  run  the  peril- 
ous gauntlet  of  rocks  that  lined  its 
way  thither,  it  was  found  afterwards, 
with  only  an  inch  in  thickness  of  the 
outer  part  of  the  meal  moistened, 
about  twenty-seven  miles  below,  at 
-the  mouth  of  the  Findhom.    But  it 
fen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
-—the  ornly  instance  of  theft  recorded 
— and  crowdy  from  that  chest  never 
cheered   the  hearts  of  its  former 
cwner^s  fieunily  more.  Francis  Gibb, 
from  ^rhose  hrm  fifteen  acres  were 
flfwept,  observing  that  the  flood  was 
making   rapid  encroachments  on  a 
hill,  (and  it  thought  nothing  of  eating 
MwtLj,  in  a  few  hours,  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  of  bank  and  brae,^  on 
the  brofv  of  which  he  had  some  oee- 
hires,  determined  to  attempt  remo- 
Tin^  them;  an  attempt  most  peril- 
Wfo»,  from  the  falling  precipices.  The 


ground  cracked  beneath  his  feet— but 
e  seized  on  one  hive,  and  with  one 
bound  cleared  the  chasm,  just  as  the 
ivhole  mass  was  quenching  its  smo- 
king fragments  in  the  flood  below. 
A  woman,  who,  with  her  husband 
and  family,  narrowly  escaped  from 
their  falling  house,  was  chieflr  dia- 
tressed  by  the  loss  of  a  tubful  of 
clothes.  '*  It  just  sailed  out  o'  the 
door,"  said  she,  with  a  melancholy 
face,  ^  and  was  whamled  afore  my 
Very  twa  eeni"  A  worthy  black- 
smith, named  Maclean,  was  nearly 
drowned,  by  remaining  to  attend  to 
a  favourite  sow,  that  was  about  to 
have  an  accouchement.  She  kept  her 
reckoning  to  a  minute — and  the  flood 
had  so  inundated  the  sty  in  which 
the  fat  lady  was  about  to  lie  in,  that 
her  loving  master  had  to  carry  her 
up  stairs  to  his  own  bed,  where,  at  the 
very  height  of  the  Qreat  Moray  Flood, 
she  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  lit- 
ter of  promising  young  pigs,  squeak«i 
ing  in  the  storm.  These, with  the  mo- 
ther, who  was  doing  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  and  who  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  should  be  kept  quieL 
he  conveyed  to  the  garret.  But  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timely  interrup- 
tion of  James  Edwards,  shoemaker, 
Neptune  would  have  been  too  much 
for  Vulcan.  A  poor  woman,  an  in- 
dustrious little  snopkeeper,  in  telling 
the  story  of  her  woes,  pathetically 
said,  **  We  had  eneuch  ado  to  escape 
to  the  braeside.  It  took  eight  o'  toe 
stoutest  men  in  the  haill  country,  wi* 
the  risk  o'  their  lives,  to  get  oot  my 
kist.  We  syne  saw  the  waters  rise 
ower  the  eaves  o'  our  thatch,  an'  that 
was  the  way  that  a*  things  was  till 
ten  o'clock  neist  morning,  when  we 
came  back,  an'  fund  that  a'  the  sma* 
kinkind  o'  articles  had  been  floated 
out  o'  the  back  wundo.  But  waur 
nor  a'  that,  the  haill  o'  Tarn's  goods, 
tea,  sugar,  an'  siclike,  war  a'  gane, 
and  the  sugar  a'  melted !"  One  cu- 
rious couple,  a  Mr  and  Mrs  Yates, 
amused  Sir  Thomas  by  a  specimen 
of  conjugal  branglement,  as  he  asked 
them  to  narrate  their  misfortunes. 
When  a  question  was  put,  the  wo- 
man opened  her  mouth  to  reply,  like 
an  impatient  turkey,  but  before  she 
could  get  out  half-a-dozen  words, 
■she  was  silenced  by  the  sharp  "  Hand 
yere  tongue,  woman !"  of  ner  hus- 
band, who  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
response  himself  with  the  gi-avity  of 
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an  oracle.  He  told  of  a  small  lake 
in  his  farm,  which,  he  assured  Sir 
Thomas,  contains  a  ploughman,  his 
plough,  and  a  yoke  of  oxen.  The 
man  was  ploughing  in  the  very  field 
where  Mr  and  Mrs  Yates  were  then 
reaping,  when,  scared  hy  a  thunder- 
storm, the  animals  galloped  off  with 
plough  and  man  into  the  loch.  As 
the  oxen  are  always  heard  bellow- 
ing in  bad  weather,  their  tremendous 
routings  on  the  Sd  and  4th  of  August^ 
quoth  the  Baronet  slyly,  may  be 
Imagined.  A  cowherd-boy  who  slept 
in  a  house  that  was  swept  away,  be- 
ing asked  if  he  had  lost  any  tiling, 
"Ay,"  replied  he,  •'  I  lost  twa  sarks, 
and  ane  o  them  was  clean  too  /'*  In 
one  scene  of  imminent  danger,  where 
peats  in  black  masses,  firewood,  poul- 
try, and  pigs,  were  all  tumbling  along, 
every  now  and  then  the  youugfellows 
were  dashing  in,  and  hauling  out 
huge  pigs  by  the  hind  legs,  or  plun- 
giug  up  to  the  neck  after  some  other 
nve  or  dead  objects.  One  strapping 
bizzie  who  had  leapt  out  of  bed  up 
to  the  hips  in  water,  mistaking  the 
matter  entirely,  bawled  out,  **  The 
water  's  bilin'  I"  In  the  midst  of  a 
terrified  group  of  grown  daughters, 
who  were  hanging  around  her,  in  a 
house  at  Ballater,  a  place  of  some  re- 
sort and  fashion,  one  lady  clung  to  her 
worthy  husband,  and  their  dear  papa, 
till  the  good  man,  who  was  rather 
corpulent,  had  been  nearly  pressed 
down  into  the  water,  by  the  weight 
of  their  united  embraces.  "  Call  you 
tills  a  watering  place  P"  exclaimed 
he,  as  he  shook  himself  free  from 
tiiem  on  reaching  a  dry  spot;  "  if  you 
catch  me  coming  a-watering  again 
this  ^ate,  I'll  alloo  ye  to  mak  a  water- 
kelpie  o'  me."  In  one  house,  when 
all  the  inmates  were  expecting  no- 
tiiinff  but  death,  the  water  being  se- 
venS  feet  deep  in  the  room,  auld 
Jean  Stronach,  fourscore  years  of 
age,  sat  the  whole  night,  *'  amid  a' 
the  jostling,  wi'  a  clockin'  hen  and  a 
wheen  chuckens  in  her  apron.  Some 
ane  said  till  her,  that  she  might  hae 
ither  things  in  her  mind  than  ahen  and 
chuckens,  when  she  was  on  the  brink 
ofyeternity.  *  Poor  things,'  quo'  Jean, 
'  1  cudna  think  o'  lettin'  them  be 
drooned  V  "  Anotiier  of  the  doleful 
party  **  clam  up  the  lumm,  an'  pat 
her  head  oot  at  the  tap,  wi'  her  face 
as  black  as  a  suttyman's.  '  Oh! 
Jamie  Mill,  Jamie  Mill,'  cried  she. 
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'  ye're  the  blythest  sight  that  ever  I 
saw!' — '  Keep  us  a',  is  that  you, 
Maggy?'  quo^  Jamie  Mill;  *  weel, 
I've  seen  blyther  sights  than  you  are 
at  this  precious  moment ;  but,  black 
though  ye  be,  I  maun  hae  ye  oot  o' 
that*  Poor  Jeanie  Stronach  lost  five 
o'  her  chuckens,  as  they  were  drag- 

§in'  her  oot  through  the  water  into 
le  boat" 
The  loss  of  human  life  was  not 
great    Besides  the  deaths  already 
mentioned,  one  of  the  most  afilicting 
was  that  of  Mr  William  Williamson, 
butcher,  of  George  Street,  Aberdeen. 
He  was  riding  between  Kenmayand 
Monymusk,  when  his  horse  started 
at  some  wreck  that  was  floating  on 
tiie  road,  near  a  bridge  then  com- 
pletely flooded  over,  by  the  Bank  of 
Don.    The  animal  leaped  over  the 
end  of  the  bridge,  ana  disappeared 
with  his  rider  in  the  stream,  then  ra- 
ging along  10  feet  deep.    His  com- 
panion was  Mr  George  Williamson, 
grandson  and  nameson  of  the  great 
cattle-dealer  so  called,  well  known  at 
every  market,  from  John  o'  Groat's 
House  to  Smithfield,  by  the  name  of 
Stately,    With  a  bravery,  not  often 
paralleled,  he  stripped  and  leaped 
mto  the  furious  flood,  diving  for  his 
friend  in  all  directions.     He  got  hold 
of  the  rein  and  dragged  out  the  horse; 
but  his  rider  was  irrecoverably  lost 
This,  says  Sir  Thomas,  is  perhaps  the 
most  gallant  action  I  have  to  notice; 
and  Mr  George  Williamson  would 
indeed  richly  merit  some  distinguish- 
ed mark  of  the  approbation  of  his 
fellow  men.    Mr  Alexander  Don,  as- 
sistant schoolmaster  of  Strathdon,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  to  his  relatives 
at  Drumblade,  reached  the  Bank  of 
the  Don,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
below  the  church.     Within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ford  there  was  a  wooden 
bridge,  along  which  he  might  have 
passed  with  perfect  safety,  for  it  re- 
mained uninjured    throughout  the 
whole  flood.    But  a  strange  infatua- 
tion seems  to  have  come  over  him, 
and  pushing  his  horse  into  the  water 
without  a  moment's  pause, botii  were 
engulfed.    His  body,   found  about 
an  hour  afterwards,  ^tvas  carried  to 
the  house  of  a  poor  old  woman,  but 
she  resolutely  resisted   its   passing 
across  her  threshold.    Tlie  poor  crea- 
ture was  overwhelmed  by  the  super- 
stitious dread,  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon^ that  the  admission  of  a  drowned 
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person  into  her  louse  T^as  certain  to 
be  followed  bj  some  fearful  calami- 
ty. At  last  she  consented  to  admit 
it,  on  condition  of  its  bein^  carried 
three  times  round  her  dwelling.  But 
the  charm  was  but  half  effectual; 
for  during  the  night  the  flood  swept 
off  her  cottage,  £ough  the  poor  old 
crone  escaped  with  life.  Another 
life  was  lost  in  the  Don,  in  a  yet  more 
foolish  mannerlhanthatof  the  school- 
master. A  blacksmith  undertook,  for 
a  bet,  to  swim  across  the  flooded  ri- 
Ter,  near  the  Mason-lodge  of  Glen- 
kindy ;  but  had  hisstrengw  been  that 
of  Hercules^  it  would  have  availed 
him  notiiing  in  such  a  stream.  He 
was  whelmed  beneath  the  raging  bil- 
lows, and  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  If 
he  who  tempted  him  to  so  awful  a 
provocation  of  Providence,  says  Sir 
Thomas,  has  any  human  feeline  in 
his  bosom,  I  should  say  with  Dou- 
glas, that  **  happy  in  my  mind  was  he 
who  died." 

Of  animals  the  destruction  must 
have  been  great  The  horses  we  read 
of  dirolayed  wonderful  strength  and 
sagacity  in  securing  their  own  pre- 
servation under  the  most  desperate 
circumstances — so,  we  do  not  doubt, 
after  their  ovm  instincts,  did  the 
clumsy  cows  and  the  silly  sheep.  Yet 
tfie  rivers  were  bloated  with  car- 
casses. We  read,  indeed,  of  the  death 
but  of  a  nngle  cow — ^'^  John  Geddes's 
cow" — ^and  **  the  thrawsome  brute,*' 
as  he  said  himself,  **  was  droon'd  by 
her  ain  obstinacy,  for  she  wad  gang 
nae  gait  but  what  she  liket"  After 
the  flood  of  the  Lossie,  a  hillock  was 
found  covered  with  the  dead  and  mu- 
tilated bodies  of  an  immense  num- 
ber of  moles,  mice,  rabbitH,partridges, 
and  hares,  which  had  been  trodden 
into  the  mire  by  the  hoofs  of  some 
affrighted  and  restless  colts  driven 
there  for  shelter.  Many  thousands  of 
hares,  and  rabbits  too,  were  drowned 
amone  the  furzy  patches  of  ground 
"  verlfowed  by  the  Spey — ^and  singu- 
ir  enough,  and  to  us  a  fact  new  in 
be  natural  history  of  these  animals, 
n  the  subsidingof  the  flood,  numbers 
r  rabbits  were,  on  different  river 
desy  found  alive  high  up  among  the 
ranches  of  trees. 

^r  Thomas  is  decidedly  of  opinion 

lat  these  floods  greatly  exceeded 

It  of  tiie  year  17&,  or  any  other  in 

dition.  Old  Mr  Macintosh  of  Cull- 


liachan  assured  the  Baronet  that  he 
well  remembered  the  great  flood  of 
1782,  or  rather,  as  Su:  Thomas  sUs» 
pected,  that  of  1768— but  tiiat  any 
thing  like  the  rain  or  flood  of  the  8d 
or  4th  of  August  he  had  never  seen 
by  ^\e  or  six  feet — ^^  no,  nor  any  one 
of  the  oldest  people  in  the  glen" — ^he 
himself  being  the  '*  oldest  inhabitant" 
lliis,  considering  that  the  Findhom 
filled  then  the  whole  width  of  th« 
glen,was  a  mostprodigious  difference. 
At  the  Rock  of  Sourden,  where  the 
width  from  the  site  of  the  old  citstle 
of  Aikenwalls,  on  the  right  bank,  to 
the  hill  on  the  left  of  the  pass,  is  287 
feet,  the  Spey  was  20  feet  10  inches 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  15  inches 
above  the  mark  made  to  record  its  rise 
in  the  Great  Flood  of  1768.  Even  15 
inches  is  a  great  difference  over  so 
extensive  a  space.  But  the  resd  dif- 
ference was,  in  all  probability,  far 
more ;  for  in  60  years  a  great  change 
must  have  taken  place  m  the  deptli 
and  capacity  of  the  river's  bed,  espe- 
cially m  a  pass  of  this  kind,  where 
there  must  be  a  great  rush  at  all 
times  when  the  river  is  full.  Indeed, 
any  given  quantity  of  rain  must  now 
produce  a  much  greater  flood  than 
It  could  have  done  before  the  coun- 
try became  so  highly  improved.  For- 
merly the  rain  was  either  evaporated 
on  tiie  hill  side,  or  sucked  up  by  an 
arid  or  a  spongy  soil,  before  so  much 
could  coalesce  as  to  form  a  rill.  But 
when  we  consider  the  number  of 
open  cuts  made  to  dry  hill-pasture, 
the  numerous  bogs  reclaimed  by 
drainage,  the  ditches  of  enclosure  lateF^ 
ly  constructed,  and  the  long  lines  of 
roads  formed  with  side  drains  and 
cross  conduits,  we  shall  find,  that  of 
late  years,  the  country  has  been 
covered  with  a  perfect  network,  to 
catch  and  concentrate  the  rain  as  it 
falls,  and  to  hurry  it  off  in  accumu- 
lated tributes  to  the  next  stream.  In 
all  this  we  perfectly  agi'ee  with  Sir 
Thomas;  yet,  as  many  brave  men 
lived  before  Agamemnon,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing,  because  there  was 
no  Homer  to  smg  their  deeds,  so 
haply  may  there  have  been  floods  in 
the  olden  time  in  the  province  of 
Moray,  as  illustrious  as  those  of  the 
dd  and  4th  of  August  1829,  the  me- 
mory of  which  has  perished,  because 
there  was  no  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Dick  to  record  their  achievements. 
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For  the  relief  of  Bome  of  the  many 
miserieB  caused  by  these  floods,  a 
considerable  fund  has  been  raised, 
called  the  Subscription  Flood  Fundi 
which  is  particularly  appropriated  to 
the  destitute  sufferers  m  the  county 
of  Elgin.  On  February  20th,  1830,  it 
amounted  to  nearly  L.  1500,  and  owed 
much  to  the  charitable  zeal  of  Mr 
Isaac  Forsyth  of  Elgin,  Secretary  to 
the  Elgin  Central  Committee  of  Ma- 
nagement His  labours,  we  are  told, 
have  been  unremitting  and  unwea- 
Tied;  and  they  cannot  fail,  says  Sir 
Thomas,  to  secure  him  a  yet  more 
honourable,  though  perhaps  less  ex- 
tended fame,  than  rewarded  his  de- 
ceased brother,  Joseph,  author  of  the 
admirable  and  schcnarlike  Tour  in 
Italy.  The  London  Morayshire  Club 
were  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
a  subscription;  and  though  the  relief 
afforded  oy  L.1500  to  upwards  of 
9000  sufferers  (as  appears  by  Mr 
Forsyth's  statement)  must  have  been 
but  small,  yet,  under  his  judicious 
management,  and  that  of  other  hu- 
mane and  thoughtful  men,  it  was 
well-timed;  ana  to  virtuous  and 
grateful  poverty  there  is  a  point  of 
need  when  there  is  much  blessing  in 
a  mite. 

We  had  not  room  to  give  a  narra- 
tive of  the  noble  exertions  of  the 
Findhom  boatmen  during  the  Floods. 
Forty  of  these  fine  fellows  were  en- 
gaged in  the  perilous  work  of  mercy ; 
and  not  one  of  them  received,  or 
wished  to  receive,  a  shilling  for  their 
services,  by  which  many  lives  were 
saved.  But  L.20  (it  will  require 
L.60)  have  been  set  aside  as  the 
foundation  of  a  small  sum,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a  silver  medal 
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for  each  man,  with  his  name  and  ser* 
vices  engraven  on  it;  which,  with 
an  honest  pride,  on  festive  or  solemn 
occasions,  could  be  displayed  by  him- 
self and  his  descendants,  as  a  proof 
of  his  merits  and  of  the  public  ap- 
probation, and  hence  become  a  sti- 
mulus, in  the  little  circle  of  his  con- 
nexions and  acquaintances,  to  emu- 
late his  food  conduct,  and  thus,  in  a 
certain  aegree  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  this  class  of  the  people. 

We  have  little  more  to  say,  except 
that  we  wish  Sir  Thomas,  in  a  new 
edition — and  there  vnW  be  many  edi- 
tions of  this  book — ^would  try  to  give 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  loss 
and  injury  done  by  these  Floods.  We 
wished  to  do  so  ourselves  from  the 
various  items  scattered  up  and  down 
the  volume;  but  we  got  confused, 
not  being  so  fond  of  figures  as  Joseph 
Hume,  who  shewed  his  skill  in  arith- 
metic, and  his  scrupulous  accuracy 
to  the  very  fraction  of  a  farthing, 
more  conspicuously  in  that  famous 
Greek  affair  than  in  all  his  appear- 
ances put  together  in  Parliament 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume.  Sir 
Thomas  gives  us  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  me  general  effects  which  the 
Floods  have  produced  on  the  ancient 
province  of  Moray,  the  chief  theatre 
of  their  operation.    He  shew^s  him- 
self thoroughly  versed  in  statistics; 
and  we  conclude  with  hinting  to  him, 
that  he  could  not  more  honourably 
and  usefully  employ  his  talents  and 
his  knowledge  than  in  the  compoei- 
tion  of  some  important  work  on  the 
condition  and  resources  of  that  beau- 
tiful province,  its  antiquities  and  tra- 
ditions, the  customs  and  the  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants. 
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9BB  RBI6NINO  TtCB.     BOOK  Til, 
ARGUUENT. 

EoucATioK,  when-  fvroperly  cMdacted,  th«  gobttest  oartUy  correetivs  of  Selfish* 
DCBL — ^Where  it  has  failed  of  a  beneficial  eiFect>  OTory  man  most  oommence  a  eourse 
of  discipline  for  himself. — Solf-knowledg^i  must  preoods  raformation.-«»It  will  shew 
OS  that  there  is  a  great  moral  fault  in  the  oonstilutioa  of  our  nature— ^As  a  motive 
to  eoRoet  this,  we  must  oonsid^  how  incompatible  it  is  with  oar  litttatloB  in  the 
imiTerse^  and  with  our  duties  to  God  and  man« 

As,  lured  by  wealth,  the  tremblinff  miner  braves 
The  grave-like  perUs  of  unfothom  d  caves. 
With  feeble  lamp  the  dark'ning  depth  explores^ 
Or  hails  the  gleam  of  unexpected  ores ; 
From  noisome  vapours  panting  turns  away. 
And  now  with  joy  returns  to  upper  day; 
So  I  with  anxious  toil  my  paths  have  wrought 
Through  tiie  lon^  veins  and  ffalleries  of  thought; 
So,  tired  with  evil's  noxious  oreatii,  I  rise 
To  purer  air,  and  bless  tiie  opening  skies. 

Oh,  do  not  think  my  satire  lends  its  aid 
Crod'e  noblest  work  to  lessen  and  degrade ! 
Who  dares  to  write  on  such  an  impious  plan. 
Himself  deserves  not  to  be  rank'd  as  man. 
No !    To  exalt  his  nature  I  would  try, 
Shew  the  disease  to  .point  the  remedy. 
And  but  expose  the  deeply-seated  ill, 
To  prove  it  cureless  by  all  mortal  skill ! 
Not  think  I  seek  Religion's  aid  sublime 
To  BweU  the  cadence  of  a  sounding  rhyme  \ 
If  poetey  be  fiction,  I  disclaim 
The  worthless  glory  of  a  poet's  name. 
But  Poetry  is  Iruth*    Her  piercbig  eye 
Sees  aU  things  in  their  primal  essence  lie. 
Ere  one  bright  world  in  yonder  concave  glow'd 
Her  voice  in  still  communion  dwelt  with  God ; 
Wlien  Light  and  Order  rose  from  chaos  dim, 
Raptured  she  eung  Creation's  morning  hymn. 
And,  when  the  night  of  all  things  darkens  round. 
Her  solemn  close  shall  Nature's  requiem  soimd. 
Then  who  shall  dare  confound  her  awfiil  power 
With  the  li^ht  meteor  of  an  idle  hour  ? 
If  she  deceive,  all  Nature  is  deceit. 
And  Truth  exists  not,  if  she  prove  a  cheat 

O  Education !  Destiny  below. 
Stamp  of  the  soul,  decree  of  joy  or  woe. 
What  ^ef  were  spared,  didst  tiiou  conspire  to  blesi, 
Not  lom  in  league  with  early  selfishness! 
Forth  from  ourselves,  while  new-bom  reason  sleeps. 
Like  Eve  of  old.  Temptation  smiling  creeps, 
And,  scarce  contentea  with  our  native  stwi. 
In  childhood's  Eden  ruins  us  again. 
Ah,  then,  when  Reason  first  begins  to  wake, 
And  feel  the  fetters  that  she  cannot  break. 
Queen  of  a  realm,  all  anarchy,  all  storm, 
A  wild  dominion  that  she  did  not  form. 
How  sad  tiie  scene  that  asks  her  stem  control ! 
Gigantic  Habit  lords  it  o'er  the  soul ; 
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Here  a  rude  passion,  there  a  rooted  vice, 

Pride,  the  worst  ^ave,  and  blind  dull  Prejudice* 

Then,  if  she  look  not  for  superior  aid 

From  Him,  whose  voice  the  winds  and  waves  obey'd. 

She  but  ascends  her  tottering  throne  too  late, 

Like  Rome's  last  monarchs,  crown'd  in  empty  state. 

Oh,  then !  if  manhood's  sad  and  sober  truth 

Must  quite  unteach  the  lessons  of  our  youth, 

If  all  the  future  must  unlive  the  past, 

And  slow  unravel  what  was  twined  in  haste, 

If,  on  the  soul,  of  images  imprest 

liie  first  be  deepest,  timely  stamp  the  best ! 

Say,  in  a  home,  where  heavenly  Wisdom  guides,' 

Where  Duty  regulates,  and  Love  presides, — 

Where  by  no  heart  a  selfish  joy  is  known, 

And  all  weep  most  for  sorrows  not  their  own,-* 

Where  thorns  and  roses  form  one  wreath,  to  dress 

The  brow  of  calm  domestic  Happiness, 

Could  base  Self-love  an  air  congenial  find. 

Or,  as  she  now  enslaves,  enslave  the  mind  ? 

From  the  dove's  nest  can  birds  of  prey  take  wing. 

Or  Winter  follow  on  the  steps  of  Spring  ? 

But  thou,  whose  course  from  youth  has  been  awry. 

Rouse  all  thy  powers, — To  yield  were  but  to  die ! 

For  thee,  though  harsher  discipline  remains. 

More  glorious  wreaths  shall  crown  thy  sterner  pains. 

Wouldst  thou  rebuild  thy  heart,  all  pride  o'erthrown^ 

First  lay  Self-knowledge  as  the  comer-stone. 

Of  things  above  thee,  what  can  be  reveal'd. 

If  all  within  thee  be  a  world  conceal'd  ? 

His  bosom's  eye  shall  vainly  lifted  be     • 

To  see  his  God,  himself  who  cannot  see. 

Why  shrink  from  deeper  scrutiny  within, 

If  not  from  trembling  consciousness  of  sin  ? 

If  man's  pure  soul  were  Virtue's  genial  soiI> 

To  trace  iier  myriad  paths  were  pleasant  toil) 

To  range  her  flowers,  her  thousand  fruits  partake. 

Without  one  fear  the  lui'king  asp  to  wake. 

How  oft  for  this  we  lonely  hours  should  spend, 

Shut  out  the  world,  exclude  our  dearest  friend. 

Turn  with  dull  ear  from  Flattery's  sweetest  lays, 

To  listen  to  our  heart's  sincerer  praise. 

Forsake  the  sciences,  ourselves  to  scan. 

And  shut  our  books  to  read  the  inward  man ! 

Thou,  who  to  mortals  art  as  truth  sincere. 
Bold  as  the  ocean,  fetterless  as  air. 
If  to  explore  thyself  thou  art  not  brave, 
I  brand  thee  coward,  h3rpocrite,  and  slave ! 
Coward,  who  dar'st  not  face  the  worst  within ; 
Slave — to  thy  passions  and  thy  ruling  sin ; 
Hypocrite — smiling  o'er  thy  bosom's  load, 
Thou  deep  dissembler  to  thyself  and  God! 
Eternal  contradiction,  living  lie. 
Whose  words  confess  what  all  thy  deeds  deny ! 
Thy  heart  still  blinded,  while  thy  lips  allow 
That  life's  prime  wisdom  is  thyself  to  know ! 
Wherefore  distinguish'd  at  so  rich  expense 
From  brutes,  by  forethought,  reason,  judgment^  sense^ 
If,  with  all  powers  to  know,  decide,  discern, 
Thou  canst  not  meditate,  and  wilt  not  learn  ? 
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Be,  then,  a  man !    Tbf  inmoBt  heart  dissect ! 
— WHat  law  shall  fix  us,  or  what  li^ht  direct  ? 
Shall  godlike  Wisdom  for  our  guide  be  had? 
One  touch  of  Passion  sends  her  raving  mad. 
Morality  ? — Alas !  the  doting  sage 
Is  almost  grown  inaudible  from  age ! 
Philosophy  ? — ^Behold,  to  thread  the  maze, 
A  thousand  Mentors  point  a  thousand  ways ! 
Let  spiders  veil  thy  philosophic  shelf; 
Each  sage's  system  but  reflects  himself! 
If  what  thou  shouldst  be  Solitude  impart. 
Society  shall  shew  thee  what  thou  art; 
Headlong  in  action,  though  in  reasoning  cool, 
Wise  in  the  closet,  in  the  world  a  fool. 
Thy  rule  of  life  shall  self-indulgence  be  ? — 
Is  that  a  rule  which  veers  with  all  we  see  ? 
How  ready  thou  to  cry-^'*  I'm  fix'd  as  fate 
To  love  eternal,  or  eternal  hate !" 
A  week's  eternity  your  passions  prove, 
Then  love  is  hatred,  hatred  turns  to  love. 
You  hunt  an  insect  for  its  crimson  hue, 
And,  when  'tis  caught,  you  weep  it  is  not  blue. 
How  vain,  how  mutable,  is  that  which  draws 
Its  laws  from  will,  and  not  its  will  from  laws ! 
Shall  the  world  lead  us  ? — ^What !  vile  custom's  slave ! 
That  moon,  that  weathercock,  that  duicing  wave  ? 
Which  shifts  from  age  to  age  with  strange  caprice. 
The  reignine  virtue,  or  the  modish  vice? 
See  Sparta  aeck  her  cunning  thieves  with  fame. 
The  sot  and  lecher  she  consigns  to  shame ; 
We  hang  the  thief,  and  call  him  all  thaf  s  base, 
While  sots  and  lediers  stmt  abroad  in  lace ! 
Shall  that  teach  us,  which  still  untaught  appears 
By  the  hard  schooling  of  six  thousand  years? 
What,  then,  shall  guide  us  on  our  devious  road  ?— * 
The  everlasting  oracles  of  God ! 
'    These,  these  atone,  ne'er  gloss  the  front  of  vice, 
Descend  to  pride,  or  warp  to  prejudice; 
To  human  passions  make  no  fond  appeal. 
Flatter  no  irailty,  and  no  truth  conceal. 
Strip  off  impartial  all  exterior  things. 
Addressing  men  as  men,  not  clowns,  or  kings; 
To  whose  straight  rule  all  mortal  deeds  brought  near 
Must  bend,  or  break,  or  shew  how  wide  they  err ; 
Be  these  thy  path,  thy  guide,  ^y  lamp,  thy  test. 
Thence  turn  the  day  upon  ihy  darkling  breast 
As  air,  within  a  half-enlighten'd  room, 
Seems  pure  till  sunbeams  penetrate  the  gloom. 
Then,  where  the  rays  in  penciU'd  columns  stream, 
A  thousand  atoms  mingle  in  the  beam, 
So  pure  may  seem  thy  bosom's  atmosphere ; 
Let  in  Truth's  lustre — Lo  I  what  spedos  appear ! 
That  faults  you  have,  you  haply,  then,  allow. 
But  yet  canst  guess  not  whence  they  come,  or  how ; 
You  view  them  simply  in  themselves  as  sin. 
And  not  as  signs  of  something  worse  within. 
Go  then,  thy  lust,  thy  avarice,  remove. 
Extinguish  all — ^yet  leave  behind  Self-love ; 
By  putial  reformation  only  fed. 
The  master-sin  still  rears  its  monstrous  head. 
How  vain  to  pluck  away  the  deadly  fruit, 
Or  prune  t|ie  branches,  whUe  untouched  the  root! 
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The  auivering  pangs  that  all  the  frame  convulse, 

The  nuttering  breath,  flush'd  cheek,  or  failing  pulse. 

What  skill'd  physician  will  b^in  with  these, 

Nor  pierce  at  once  the  seat  ofthe  disease  ? 

What !  shall  we  thus  the  body's  ills  explore 

Nor  probe  the  soul's  diseases  to  their  core; 

To  blind  dull  chance  the  spirit's  welfare  trust. 

Yet  weigh  each  atom  of  this  heap  of  dust ; 

Pore  witn  minutest  eye  on  vein  and  skin. 

Nor  turn  the  mental  microscope  within ! 

Think  not,  though  milder  symptoms  cheat  the  sights 

K  slight  the  tokens,  the  disease  is  slight. 

The  soul's  o'erflowings  only  serve  to  shew 

The  fountain's  fulness,  not  its  depth  below. 

Say,  can  the  weeds,  that  mark  the  billows'  line. 

Fathom  the  ocean,  or  its  power  confine  ? 

Though  halcyon  Peace  now  walk  the  chaimed  waveSj 

Their  calmness  smiles  above  a  thousand  graves* 

Know  ye,  if  once  the  elements  engage. 

What  awful  ruin  waits  upon  their  rage  ? 

Shall  tiie  sheathed  sword  its  scabbard  ever  keep. 

Or  judge  ye  Passion's  waking  from  her  sleep  ? 

Has  not,  at  times,  when  fierce  temptation  fired, 

And  treacherous  opportunity  conspired, 

A  flash  just  tremblea  o'er  thy  passion's  source. 

And  darkly  hinted  at  its  fearful  force  ? 

No  longer,  then,  the  outward  signs  correct. 
But  reach  the  very  heart  of  the  defect 
Seek  arms  against  Self-love.    Devoutly  scan 
Thy  proper  part  in  Heaven's  stupendous  plan. 
And,  in  the  mirror  of  thy  soul,  descry 
Thy  present  use,  thy  future  destiny* 

Void  of  self-knowledge,  every  mortal  sees 
Objects  proportion'd  in  inverse  degrees. 
Self  is  the  hugest  thing  in  heaven  or  earth  ;-— 
What  line  can  take  its  height,  its  depth,  its  girth  ? 
That  vast  eclipse,  that  mountain,  which  upsprings 
To  raise  the  soul  and  dwarf  all  other  things. 
To  which  creation  seems  an  idle  thought. 
Archangels  atoms,  and  the  Godhead  naught- 
Impious  !— Reverse  the  scheme  I  Let  God  be  all  I 
Down,  down,  thyself-— to  dust,  to  nothing  fall  I 
Still  we  forget  that  objects,  which  appear 
Small  in  die  distance,  may  be  vast  when  near, 
That,  seen  afar  no  bigger  than  an  ant, 
An  elephant  is  still  an  elephant. 
With  all  Self-love's  false  logic  we  discuss 
What  the  relation  objects  bear  to  us ; 
But  what  relation  we  to  them  may  bear 
Ne'er  tasks  our  judgment,  never  claims  our  care« 
Where'er  we  move,  to  our  deluded  view. 
Still  with  us  moves  the  world's  horizon  too. 
And  to  himself,  each,  like  a  ship  at  sea. 
Seems  the  sole  centre  c^  infinity. 

Important  fool !  and  does  thy  dulness  dream 
All  creatures  made  for  thee,  not  thou  for  them  ? 
Dost  thou,  between  the  cradle  and  the  hearse, 
Colossus-like,  bestride  the  universe  ? 
From  Nature's  boundless  system  shouldst  thou  drop, 
Think'st  thou,  vain  dust,  Creation's  wheels  will  stop  ?  . 
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Behold  7<m  anthill !  See  the  living  soil 

Swarm  thick,  and  ferment  with  unceasing  toil ! 

•*  What's  this  to  me  ?"  you  cry,  and  view  with  scorn 

The  liny  heroes  of  a  grain  of  com       » 

To  angel  eyes^  if  such  our  hall  hehold, 

Seem  we,  who  strive  for  sceptres,  scarfs,  and  gold. 

Subtract  an  emmet  from  yon  countless  heap-^ 

Say,  cease  the  rest  to  bustle,  toil,  and  creep  ? 

Poor  breathing  speck,  as  little  thou'lt  be  miss'd. 

When  thou  and  thine  are  struck  from  Beinff's  list! 

Come  forth  I  Come  forth  I  diffuse  thyself  aoroad ! 

Scan  air,  earth,  ocean,  all  the  works  of  God! 

All  insect  life,  all  bestial,  human  see. 

Go,  finite  being,  grasp  infinity  I 

Survey  the  midnight  Heaven  I  In  Fancy's  caf 

Pass  every  planet,  every  fixSd  star : 

Yet  farther,  farther  still  advance  thy  powers, 

Wliere  what  seem  clouds  are  systems  vast  as  ours  | 

Proceed,  till  all  we  see  has  left  thy  sight  ;-— 

Then  through  new  systems  wheel  thy  endless  flight ! 

See  boundless  space  uncounted  worlds  unfold, 

See  countless  worlds  unnumber'd  tribes  uphold  1 

Then  drop  to  earth,  and  ask  thy  single  soul 

Its  due  proportion  to  the  mighty  whole ! 

Sure  Angels  laugh,  if  heavenly  beings  caii> 
To  see  the  pompous  nothingness  of  man. 
The  Earth  f— ridiculous  and  monstrous  pride ! 
As  if  there  were  no  other  earth  beside  I 
The  World ! — as  if  the  only  world  it  were. 
That  spins  in  space,  or  claims  its  Maker's  care  I 
Our  System  I — Grant  the  moon  is  all  our  own^ 
Were  sun,  stars,  planets,  made  for  us  alone  2 
Our  System ! — ^Let  the  spiders  on  a  beam 
Boast  house  and  furniture  all  made  for  them ! 
Pry  through  thy  wondrous  tubes — ^in  vision  rise 
A  few  leagues  nearer  to  the  peopled  skies  I 
Discover  a  new  star !    To  thee  'tis  new  I 
And  thou  mayst  think  thou  didst  create  it  too ! 
Mew  and  review  it^Art  thou  now  more  wise? 
"Hs  but  a  silver  spangle  in  thine  eyes  1 
Give  it  a  title,  yea,  a  monarch's  name ; 
Think  you  it  shines  more  bright  with  conscious  fame  ? 

Yet  stop  not  here ;  'tis  not  enough  to  view 
Thy  littleness— observe  thy  grandeur  too ! 
Thyself  as  mortal,  as  immortal,  scan. 
And  leam  the  meanness,  majesty  of  man  I 
As  the  small  pool  reflects  the  boundless  sky, 
Its  depths  impure  th'  unsullied  vault  on  high. 
Thy  breast,  though  mean,  to  God  and  Nature  given, 
Is  capable  to  be  a  mirror* d  Heaven. 
Part  of  a  mighty  scheme  thou  still  mayst  be, 
And,  link'd  to  that,  partake  its  dignity. 
Wouldst  thou  be  wise  ?— Thy  proper  office  leam; 
Glorious  ? — Thy  rank  on  beinr s  scale  discern ! 
What  in  its  sphere  shines  forth  with  brightest  grace. 
Is  but  a  splendid  error  out  of  place. 
The  post  of  honour  is  thy  native  state. 
Fulfilling  life's  great  puipose  thou  art  great 
Ask  you  that  purpose  ?— To  thyself  attend. 
Observe  thy  means,  and  thence  deduce  their  end ; 
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Do  Nature's  bidding;  trace  with  careful  eyes 
Wliat  best  befits  thy  lofty  faculties. 

Thou  mine  of  wealth,  thou  treasure-house  of  power ! 
Fraught  with  thine  own  and  with  Creation's  dower ! 
Whose  reason,  like  th'  imperial  bird,  can  clasp 
All  Nature's  lightnings  in  its  forceful  grasp  I 
Thou,  who  dost  enter  Life's  auffust  abode. 
Hung  round  with  great  memorials  of  thy  God ! 
If  to  some  end  the  sacred  thrift  of  Heaven, 
To  meanest  things  the  meanest  gift  has  given, 
Think'st  thou  on  thee  her  treasures  so  profuse 
Were  wildly  lavish'd  for  thy  own  mean  use. 
Mere  mortal  toys  of  vanity  or  vice. 
Slaves  of  thy  will,  and  toys  of  thy  caprice  ? 
Wilt  thou  than  brutes  no  nobler  office  crave. 
To  get  thy  kind,  and  fertilize  thy  grave  ? 
For  obvious  ends  thy  body  was  design'd. 
But  to  what  purpose  serves  th'  immortal  mind  ? 
Look  where  we  may,  all  Nature's  wheels  and  springs 
Employ  their  functions  on  congenial  things. 
Witn  matter  our  material  part  must  blend ; 
To  outward  forms  our  outward  senses  tend. 
To  kindred  objects  let  the  spirit  fiy ! 
Eternal — let  it  grasp  Eternity ; 
Invisible— converse  with  things  unseen ; 
An  inward  tenant — turn  its  gaze  within ; 
A  Spirit — to  the  Fount  of  bemg  tend, 
An((  bom  of  Deity,  to  God  ascend ! 
Behold  then,  Man,  thy  proper  station  given, 
A  link  between  the  universe  and  Heaven ! 
See  to  their  several  spheres  thy  powers  assign'd. 
Thy  heart  to  God,  thy  actions  to  mankind  ! 
Ima^e  of  God,  thy  glorious  lot  fulfil. 
To  know  and  to  obey  th'  Eternal  Will ! 
Heir  of  the  world,  thy  use,  thy  office  know, — 
Full,  to  impart,  receiving,  to  bestow, 
On  man  whate-er  on  thee  the  Heavens  bestow'd. 
On  beasts  protection — give  back  all  to  God. 
An  insulated  thinir,  behold  thee  poor. 
Rich,  if  thou  swell  and  share  the  general  store ; 
Mean  in  thyself,  not  in  relation  mean. 
The  least  link  's  glorious  of  the  mighty  chain  * 
Die  to  thyself!    To  others  greatly  live ! 
And  learn  the  lessons  God  and  Nature  give  I 
See  all  thinga  here  to  others'  good  conduce. 
Reflect  their  beauty,  or  impart  their  use : 
Heaven  drops  the  balmy  rain ;  the  bounteous  shower 
Refreshes  earth;  earth  nourishes  the. flower; 
The  flower  perfumes  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  lea ; 
The  breezes  waft  the  fragrant  bliss  to  thee ; — 
Be  thine  to  bid  it  from  thy  bosom  rise. 
In  grateful  incense  to  its  native  skies ! 
All  things  below  are  like  the  dewdrop  given. 
Which,  Heaven-descended,  is  exhaled  to  Heaven. 
Shall  God's  own  image  mar  th'  eternal  plan, 
And  all  be  liberal,  all  diffused,  but  Man  ? 
Say,  is  it  fit,  thou  Heart  of  all  we  see. 
That  Nature's  circulation  stop  with  thee  ? 
Rise,  yield,  adore,  and  thy  unsealed  eye 
Thy  just  gradation  shall  at  length  descry; 
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Nor  only  clearer  as  it  inward  bends. 
But  more  far-seeing  as  it  outward  tends. 
Self  sinks  diminislr  d,  others  rise  in  view ; 
The  motive  changed,  the  object  alters  too. 

To  common  life  these  principles  apply. 
Nor  rest  content  with  barren  theory. 
God*s  light  shall  be  thy  guide,  his  Word  thy  rule ; 
Events  uiy  teachers,  ana  the  world  thy  school. 
Behold,  one  solemn  lesson  these  impart— 
The  silent  self-denial  of  the  heart 
To  aU,  to  each,  the  day  revolving  brings 
Its  hourly  troubles  and  its  insect  stings ; 
If  furly  met,  they  bring  their  own  reward. 
But  pain  pursues  their  selfish  disregard. 
Like  noxious  weeds,  they  wound  the  timid  clasp. 
But  lose  their  venom  in  a  firmer  grasp. 
Face  then  the  worst ;  no  weak  excuse  pursue ; 
One  only  standard  set  before  thy  view : 
If  on  two  sides  a  duty  binding  be. 
Another's  negligence  acquits  not  thee. 
Nor  seek  from  stoic  pride  relief  to  gain,— 
You  lose  a  pleasure  m  avoiding  pain. 
Where  interest  leagues  with  right,  beware  of  wrong, 
Guard  most  thy  weakness  where  thou  seem'st  most  strong ; 
Where  the  carved  lion  frown'd,  Amorium's  wall 
Before  the  Saracen  was  first  to  fall. 

Wait  not  for  high  achievements ;  if  you  hoard. 
You  rust  the  edge  of  Duty's  tempered  sword. 
'Twere  worse  than  madness  trifles  to  despise. 
Since  but  by  faint  degrees  we  sink  or  rise. 
Small  cares  than  great  'tis  harder  to  sustain,-— 
If  it  be  harder,  'tis  more  glorious  then. 
W^at  makes  most  shew  is  rarely  most  of  use. 
As  double  blossoms  cannot  fruit  produce. 
Judge  not  of  actions  by  their  mere  effect, 
IHve  to  the  centre  and  the  cause  detect 
Great  deeds  from  meanest  springs  may  take  their  course. 
And  smallest  virtues  from  a  mighty  source. 
False  strength  the  soul  from  action's  fever  draws, 
Tlirives  on  its  own  or  on  mankind's  applause ; 
But  he,  who  calmly  smiling  suffers  here 
The  settled  sorrow  of  the  daily  tear, 
A  silent  sacrifice  to  man  unknown. 
Derives  his  energy  from  God  alone. 
True  trial  lies  in  patience ;  death  is  less 
Than  the  pale  siege  and  Famine's  slow  distress. 
Ruin  full  oft  is  met  with  steady  eye. 
But  who  hath  gazed  untamed  on  poverty  ? 
He  who  resigns  an  empire,  scarce  may  brave 
The  petty  insults  of  the  meanest  slave. 
'Tis  magnanimity  to  greatly  dare. 
But  'tis  a  heavenly  fortitude  to  bear ; 
And  all  the  force  of  self-devotement  lies 
Not  in  the  first,  but  after  sacrifice. 
Yet  veil  thy  strength,  nor,  save  in  trial,  shew 
The  changeless  wreaths  Faith  binds  around  thy  brow. 
Be,  in  prosperity,  the  rock  unseen 
With  ivy  crown,  'midst  summer  uplands  green : 
Be  in  adversity  that  rock  betray'd 
Witii  ivy  crown,  when  winter  strips  the  shade. 
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Kill  not  thy  passions,  nor  too  tightljr  rein. 
Enlist  them  ra&er  in  fair  Virtue's  train. 
Be  obstinate  in  good ;  let  generous  pride 
Disclose  thy  own,  all  other  weakness  hide ; 
Against  thyself  let  honest  anger  rise^ 
And  noble  envy  emulate  the  skies. 

Judge  none  by  thine  own  law,  nor  harshly  bind 
Another  to  the  temper  of  thy  mind. 
Be  free  as  li^ht,  diffusive  as  the  air  ;— 
Has  Natui-e  but  one  form  of  good  or  fair  ? 
Has  she  not  spread  abroad  a  liberal  feast, 
And  various  sweets  for  every  varied  taste  ? 
There's  not  a  tree,  a  plant,  a  leaf,  or  flower. 
But  has  its  own  peculiar  beauty's  dower. 
Then  seize  the  treasures  all  around  thee  throvm, 
Nor  fret  that  blockheads  stint  themselves  to  one. 
Nor  those,  who  love  not  all  you  love,  condemn. 
The  answering  chord  may  not  be  found  in  them. 
If  Nature,  Habit,  Age,  Event,  Degree, 
Build  up  the  man,  how  various  each  must  be ! 
Think  you  the  stranger,  whom  you  lead  around 
The  little  plot  of  your  paternal  gi'ound. 
Will  feel,  like  you,  each  tree  and  blossom  raise 
The  dreams  and  sympathies  of  early  days  ? 
Oft  man  with  man  in  words  not  meaning  fights, 
A  definition  would  set  all  to  rights. 
The  self-same  object  is  by  each  descried. 
Each  only  sees  it  on  a  different  side. 
To  yield  in  trifles  is  the  art  of  life. 
And  truly  conquer  by  declining  strife. 
A  shameful  prize  is  gain'd  at  too  much  cost, 
He's  most  the  victor  who  concedes  the  most. 
'Tis  the  wrong  person  we  expect  to  bend. 
Ourselves  should  learn  to  yield  and  to  amend. 
Besides,  the  man  who  fastest  moves  his  tongue. 
Must  more  than  half  suspect  himself  of  nTong. 
He  talks  so  volubly,  with  outward  din. 
To  drown  the  tedious  monitor  within. 
With  frailty  and  with  folly  learn  to  bear,— 
These  human  nature's  chief  ingredients  are ; 
Remember,  Man,  thou  also  hast  thv  share  I 
If  in  thy  neighbour's  face  thou  evil  see. 
Be  it  no  triumph,  but  a  glass  to  thee. 
Fret  not  at  weary  time  to  others  given ; 
It  is  not  lost,  but  register'd  in  Heaven. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  thou  no  evil  do. 
Who  lives  for  his  own  heart,  must  live  for  otliert  too. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The  fatore  Destiny  of  Man  conudered.— His  usual  objects  of  interest  eentrasted 
with  it. — The  necessity  of  an  entire  dumge  of  princljple  insisted  apon.-*The  means 
of  that  change. 

Life's  duties  known,  with  firmer  step  proceed 
To  trace  the  glorious  future  where  tbey  lead ; 
Of  all  thy  powers  the  scope  and  meaning  see^ 
And  let  this  Now  be  mirror  of  To  Be. 
Can  such  beginnings  end  with  parting  breath. 
So  rich  a  scheme  be  poorly  lost  in  death  ? 
No ! — ^Prodigal  of  proof.  Heaven  gives  the  soul 
A  thousand  voices  to  proclaim  her  goal ; 
Through  earth's  disguise  still  vindicates  the  sky. 
And  wraps  us  rouna  with  immortality. 

Is  there  a  breast,  in  which  is  never  heard 
A  piercing  cry  for  innocence  restored  ? 
'Tis  the  soul's  instinct,  Nature's  heart-wrung  prayer,-^ 
We  pant,  we  die,  to  be  as  once  we  were. 
'Twas  innocence  round  youth  a  glory  cast^ 
And  makes  it  seem  the  £lden  of  the  past 
Dost  thou  ne'er  seem,  in  thought,  thyself  to  see 
An  infant  kneeling  at  thy  mother's  knee  ? 
That  thought  is  the  Simoom.    Thy  bursting  heart 
Throbs  out  a  prayer  to  be  as  once  thou  wert. 
And  lon^  to  plunge  into  some  freshening  founts 
Thence,  like  the  fM>led  bird,  anew  to  mount 
Can  God  have  given  these  restless  thoughts  in  vain. 
Mere  curious  instruments  of  futile  pain  ? 

Does  joy  e'er  seem  to  reach  its  perfect  height  ? 

When  bliss  comes  next,  we  promise  full  delight : 

It  comes.    Still  lurks  behind  a  bliss  uncaught. 

Beyond  our  powers,  but  not  beyond  our  thought 

Observe  the  sources  of  our  deepest  joys~-i 

Concealment  decks.  Reality  destroys. 

The  hollow  clouds,  that  helm  the  mountain's  head. 
And  dovm  its  steepy  sides  their  shadows  spread ; 
The  gloomy  trees  that  thwart  the  falling  stream. 
Or  veil  the  richness  of  an  evening  beam ; 
Tlie  mists  that  tremble  o'er  the  waters  smooth. 
Give  more  to  fancy  than  they  take  from  truth. 
The  mind,  half-conscious  of  its  mighty  dower, 
1»  raptured  with  its  own  creative  power. 
Our  nature  is  a  promise,  and  we  view. 
Best  pleased,  the  joy  that  is  a  promise  too. 

See  man  athirst  for  bliss,  yet  never  blest. 
His  restless  schemes,  yet  cherish'd  hopes  of  rest; 
The  fond  desire  of  home,  the  wish  to  range. 
The  love  of  novelty,  yet  hate  of  change : 
For  change  is  sorrow;  custom  still  endears. 
And  makes  the  past  the  fountain  of  our  tears. 
Change  points  regret,  when  falls  a  tree  we  loved. 
And  sivells  our  aneuish  when  a  friend's  removed. 
See  iv^ith  what  zeal  we  labour  from  our  birth 
To  make  an  immortality  on  earth ; 
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Strive  to  give  longer  date  to  ev'n  a  flower, 

Grasp  every  toy,  and  cling  to  every  hour. 

See  o'er  the  lost  how  full  our  sorrows  swell, 

And  **  gone  for  ever  I"  is  life's  dreariest  knell. 

This  aim  to  stamp  eternity  on  time, — 

This  cry  for  innocence  from  gulfs  of  crime,— 

This  quenchless  hope  to  find  the  lost  again, — 

Tliis  quest  of  happiness  through  ceaseless  pain, — 

All  pomts  to  Heaven,  where  guilt  and  death  shall  cease, 

And  all  he  ecstasy,  yet  all  be  peace. 

Bound  down  by  sin,  wrapt  round  with  earthly  weeds, 
Alas !  how  vainly  the  immortal  pleads ! 
In  vain  created  with  prospective  eyes. 
We  stop  far  short  of  our  predestined  skies. 
Each  looks  to  some  fond  future  of  his  own. 
To  various  minds  at  various  distance  shewn. 
While  Hope's  horizon,  as  we  forward  pass. 
Itself  retreats,  and  still  is  where  it  was. 
Death  drops  on  all  the  curtain,  soon  or  late. 
Then  what  to  us  the  futures  we  create  ? 
Ah !  what  avails  that  Man's  superior  soul 
Outruns  himself,  and  seeks  some  distant  goal  ? 
Less  wise  than  Nature's  tribes  of  earth  or  air. 
His  proper  future  never  claims  his  care. 
The  ant  prepares  her  treasure-house,  and  home. 
The  bee  her  cell,  the  worm  its  silken  tomb  ; 
God,  our  true  Good,  our  proper  future  Heaven, 
To  earth  our  hearts,  to  time  our  thoughts  are  given. 
'  Infatuate  mortal !  thus  thy  labours  miss. 
Not  only  future,  but  immediate  bliss. 
Does  Pleasure,  lowest  sorcery  of  earth. 
Beguile  thy  soul  ?  Go,  chase  her  wildest  mirth, 
Sin^,  shout — while  Reason  gives  a  mournful  smile 
To  near  thee  laugh,  and  see  thee  weep  the  while. 
Below  the  brutes  to  self-oblivion  shrink, 
Man's  worst  disgrace  is,  not  to  dare  to  think. 
Thought  sleeps — the  tenure  of  thy  joys  how  slight  I 
The  liofhtest  touch  may  break  a  sleep  so  light 
Thought  wakes — glides  ghastly  by  in  Pleasure's  bower. 
And  glares  upon  niee  in  the  lonely  hour. 

Can  riches  tempt  thee  ?  See  yon  vessel  blaze ! 
All  crowd  the  boats,  save  one  who  plundering  stays. 
Around  his  waist  the  gather'd  gold  he  ties. 
Springs  from  the  deck,  encumbered,  sinks,  and  dies ! 
Art  thou  more  wise  to  risk  repose  and  health, 
Eternal  blessings  for  a  moment's  wealth  ? 
See  Clodio's  park,  the  joy  of  half  mankind, 
How  blest  must  be  the  owner ! — he  is  blind ! 

Through  Hope's  bright  vista,  lured  by  beckoning  Fame,    . 
Behold  the  immortality  of  Name ! 
'^  When  Mutius  Scsevola  and  Decius  Mus 
Were  consuls,  Rome  was  ornamented  thus." 
**  When  John  and  Samuel  Briggs  churchwardens  were. 
The  parish  vestry  underwent  repair." 
And  this  is  Fame !  What  matters  it  if  shown 
Gilded  on  wood,  or  carved  in  Parian  stone  ? 

Perchance  thy  soul  Ambition's  dream  deludes— 
Mount  to  her  throne  o'er  trampled  multitudes  I 
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Through  darkest  ways'tiie  glittering  mischief  seek. 

Slave  to  the  stnmgy  but  tyrant  to  the  weak  I 

Yet»  ere  to  vain  pre-eminence  thou  soar. 

Read  the  sad  record  of  departed  Power  !— 

"  CordoYa's  Caliph,  full  in  fortune's  rays, 

Reign'd  fifty  years,  and  lived  but  fourteen  days." 

Or  dreams  thy  .wily  brain  of  state  intri^e  ? 

What  aims  are  foil*d,  when  knaves  are  join'd  in  league ! 

Where  all  are  selfish,  think  how  interests^  cross. 

How  few  can  thrive,  who  «iin  by  many's  loss !     -       - 

What  is  thy  trust,  wliere  ul  deltides  the  view ; 

l¥here  love's  a  cheat,  and  only  hatred  true  ? 

Thou  seem'st  to  touch  lliy  goal  of  hope ; — ^thou  fool. 

Awake  to  find  thyself  thy  worst  foe*s  tool  I 

Or  art  thou  one,  who,  seeking  joy,  still  pores 
On  musty  tomes,  black  coins,  or  monstrous  ores  ? 
Who,  for  an  old  inscription,  scours  the  globe. 
And,  for  a  true  Corregio,  would  disrobe  ? 
Ah !  think  whatpangs  ihy  curious  soul  await. 
When  thy  best  Trajan's  proved  a  counterfeit ! 
How  vain  tiie  joy  a  troglodite  bestows, 
Willie  thy  friend's  cabinet  a  rarer  shows  t 
How  vain  the  store  thy  cautious  care  collects. 
When  death  shall  scatter  what  thy  life  protects  I 
Ah !  hurl  a  prescient  glance  beyond  the  tomb. 
See  thy  loved  treasures  grace  the  auction-room. 
While  barbarous  hands  thy  mystic  d«aw«rs  pHiiahe, 
And  fhy  Corregio's'sold  for  five  pounds  ten  I 

Or  shall,  in  prospect,  joys  domestic  please. 
The  desk  of  scieiice,  or  the  chair  of  ease  ? 
These  may  be  blessings ;  reason  owns  them  true ; — 
But  are  they,  therefore,  to  be  won  bv  you  ? 
Or,  if  you  win  them,  will  they  still  aelielit  ? 
The  very  search  has  pall'd  the  ap]petiteY 
You  fain  would  rest  awhile  ere  lite  be  past. 
But  death  shall  find  thee  restless  to  the  last. 
Vapid  and  rayless,  see  thy  hopes  depart ; 
Where,  where  is  tl},  that  fired  the  glowing  heart  ? 
Flat  as  election's  morrow  to  the  train, 
Wlio  canvast  as  for  endless  joy  or  pain. 
Stale  as  a  lottery  pufi',  which,  after  date. 
Still  teUs  you  in  three  hours  you'll  be  too  late. 

Bat  grant  thee  blest,  thy  soul's  full  purpose  given, 
Th7  joys  must  end  ^^that  thought  would  darken  Heaven ! 
Go  then,  the  niiglity  ends  of  life  obey. 
To  love,  to  hate,  to  slander,  and  to  slay ! 
To  toys  of  Btnw  confine  thy  piercing  eye, 
Thou  time-bom  'mivaeliog  of  eternity !   . 
This  frame  of  dust,  this  little  span  of  earth. 
Thy  place  of  destiny  as  well  as  birth  I 
Still  let  thy  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  heart,  thy  all. 
Creep,  toil,  and  jostle  round  this  play-thing  ball ; 
Load  thyself  thick  with  clay— heap  throng  on  throng 
Of  Tainest  vanities !— -then  ask— How  long  ? 

What  thus  can  lead  man's  darkling  steps  astray  ? 
The  fire  of  the  immortal  pent  in  clay ! 
This  peoples  earth  with  turmoils,  plots,  complaints. 
This  natn  made  heroes,  and  this  should  make  saints. 
vou  xx^^^.  no.  clxix.  n 
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Religion  muat  be  centre  of  the  breast ; 

WhiS  but  the  masterwheel  can  move  the  reat  t 

If  for  a  wheel  of  meaner  force  exchanged. 

How  soon  the  whole  machine  would  be  deranged  I 

'Tis  not  enough  it  bear  a  part  in  thee. 

Thy  every  deed  a  part  otthis  must  be. 

Yet  thy  sours  heart  is  fame,  is  sensual  bliss, 

Gold,  science,  friendship— any  thing  but  this  \ 

And  thus  Creation's  jarrii^  note  thou  art, 

A  river  lost  in  sands,  an  aimless  dart, 

A  blot,  an  accident,  a  strange  disease. 

Midst  nature's  healthful  fair  contrivances. 

Turn  then  to  this  with  only  half  the  aeal 

Which  for  earth's  toys  earth's  vray ward  children  teel ; 

Here  point  ambition,  here  give  reins  to  joy. 

Be  miser  here  of  immortality  I 

Here  only  fear  no  fall.    Give  fancy  scope. 

For  here  enjoyment  must  eclipse  all  hope. 

Here  only  constancy  is  surely  blest; 

Here  warftffe  leads  to  conquest,  toil  to  rest  #    .       u 

Wouldst  thou  be  leam'd,  though  barr'd  from  Ifanunfs  ypnog, 

King  without  subjects,  subject  without  king, 

Great  without  titles,  rich  without  a  store, 

Wise  Ali  said—"  Serve  God,  and  sin  no  more." 

Gam  but  religion's  vantage-ground,  and  life 

Will  seem  scarce  worth  a  thought,  much  less  a  strife. 

TTie  ship,  that  down  some  river  nobly  steers, 

Lost  in  mid  ocean,  but  a  speck  appears. 

Thus  fades  our  being  to  tlr  expanded  eye^ 

That  sweeps  the  ocean  of  eternity. 

FamUy  I  plead— a  bolder  course  be  trod  I 
Ere  Heaven  be  thine,  'tis  thou  must  change— or  God. 
Learn  to  regard  thine  hour  of  parting  breath, 
As  life  less  alter'd,  than  prolonged  by  deaA. 
No  sudden  change  fix'd  nature^s  laws  produce, 
All  speaks  its  future  in  its  present  use. 
In  endless  circles  Being's  wheel  revolves. 
Each  atom  reappears  as  it  dissolves, 
Nor  lost,  nor  wholly  changed.    The  wingB  that  form 
The  butterfly  were  folded  in  the  worm : 
The  acorn's  juices  in  the  oak  endure,— 
And  thus  the  mind  is  its  own  miniature. 
Each  infant  power,  each  embryo  passion's  root,       ^ 
Shall  spring,  shall  bud,  shall  blossom,  shall  bear  fruit 
Judge  then  thy  future  from  thy  present  state ; 
As  now,  hereafter,  thou  wilt  love  or  hate. 
Would  Heaven  unfold  for  thee  a  blest  abode  ? 
Nor  fame  nor  wealth  is  there ;— but  only  God  I 
Think  of  the  time,  when  evil  woke  within. 
And  thy  young  soul  yet  shudder'd,  new  to  sin ; 
Now  thou  canst  sin,  and  tremble  not    Take  heed  I 
Think  you  a  downward  path  to  Heaven  caa  lead  ? 
Can  self-repose  to  joy  c^estial  tend. 
Or  selfish  acts  in  heavenly  glory  end  ? 
Heaven's  riorious  prize  to  heavenly  love  is  du« ; 
Is  it  adjudged  to  mean  self-love  and  you  I 
From  mortal  motives  sprung,  the  purest  deed 
In  mortal  rapture  finds  its  proper  meed. 
When  Brutus  triumph'd,  deaf  to  nature's  cries, 
Fame  drest  the  shrine,  fame  soothed  the  sacrificet 
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Sublime  the  action,  and  in  noble  thought 
It  found  the  lofty  recompense  it  sought 
And  canst  thou  boast  a  title  as  secure 
To  bliss  as  lofty,  or  reward  as  pure  ? 
For  heavenly  rest  thy  empty  clamours  cease ; 
Thy  aim,  thy  end,  thy  Heaven,  is  eartJily  peace  I 
From  pleased  self-love  thy  every  joy  proceeds. 
To  self-content  thy  every  action  leads. 
What,  then,  can  haplpiness  be  safely  built 
On  &e  great  base  of  mortal  woe  and  guilt  ? 

See  through  all  nature  reign  two  only  Wills> 
Of  good  ana  bad  mysterious  principles. 
Obeying  one,  you  slidit  the  other's  sway ; 
Resisting  one,  the  other  you  obey. 
Though  now  on  dubious  thrones  they  seem  to  reign 
Discordant,  and  perpetual  sti'ife  maintain, 
That  shall  prevail,  thb  crush'd  and  quell'd  retreat^ 
And  thou  must  share  the  tdumph,  or  defeat 
Reach  one  sure  truth  by  reason's  plainest  road-ip 
Thy  own  self-will  is  not  the  will  of  Grod : 
Confess  then,  man,  Uiy  unsubdued  self-will 
Is  but  the  opposing  principle  of  ill. 
Go  tiien,  rash  fool,  tn*  Omnipotent  resist, 
Refute  ^e  All-wise,  thou  daring  blasphemist  t 
While  to  one  Will  llie  universe  conforms. 
And  views  amazed  the  anarchy  of  worms. 
While  angels  shudder  at  th'  enormous  fault, 
And  ev'n  Hell  trembles  at  thy  bold  revolt 
Go,  thou,  who  never  tremblest  for  thvself, 
Sport>  thing  insane,  upon  destruction  s  shelf, 
From  thy  own  death  an  idiot  rapture  quaff. 
And  o'er  thy  dread  rebellion  frantic  laugh ! 

Know,  aU  the  blessiiun  Heav'n  on  man  bestow'd 
Lie  in  these  words — **  Renounce  thyself  for  God !" 
Thy  bearf  s  contracted  nites  wide  open  throw. 
Abase  the  loft^,  and  ex3t  the  low. 
And  make  a  highway  for  thy  God  alone 
Supreme  to  enter  and 'reclaim  his  own. 
Renounce  thyself!  'Tis  Life's  prime  wisdomothis 
Thy  truest  dignity,  thy  proper  bliss. 
Self-love  has  marr'd  thy  beinfl's  great  design. 
To  this  thou  art  restored  by  love  divine ; 
Self-love,  which  lifts  thee  to  the  skies  in  thought. 
In  very  deed,  is  that  which  makes  thee  nought 
One  moment  stoop,  eternally  to  rise. 
Confess  thy  folly,  and  be  greatly  wise. 
Wouldst  ^ou  be  blest  ?  Itenounce  that  idle  s^f, 
Wliich  sighs  for  titles,  or  which  pines  for  pelf; 
Self,  that  uneasy,  restless,  aching  thing, 
'   Of  every  woe  at  once  the  smai-t  and  stmg. 
Goaded  with  malice,  piqued  into  disdain. 
The  fool  of  pleasure  tma  the  slave  of  pain. 
Which  fears,  plots,  hates,  revenges,  trembles,  glows. 
Or  sinks  and  rots  away  in  dull  repose : 
What  joy  is  tiiine,  what  animated  rest, 
When  that  base  tenant  is  expell'd  thy  breast  I 
This  hour  begin.    To  shrink  from  Duty's  face 
1b  to  draw  backward  from  a  concave  glass : 
The  growing  shade  the  fri^teu'd  infant  foils, 
More  monstrous  still  thd  farUier  he  recoils, 
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But  thou  mayst  nsk  me,  if  self-love  can  die. 
Law  of  all  being,  nay  of  Deity  ? 
No  I  still  our  impulse,  but  no  more  our  guide ; 
It  does  not  perish,  'tis  but  purified ! 
From  things  below,  'tis  tum'd  to  tilings  above, 
FVom  dark  to' light,  from  false  to  real  love. 
No  more  it  seeks  some  transient  joy  to  share. 
Our  lastine  good  beconkes  its  nobler  care. 
It  warns,  <3ia8daes,  with  such  holy  zeal 
As  tenderest  mothlers  for  their  offspring  feel ; 
A  blind  brute  force  no  more  it  roams  abroad. 
But  moves  harmonious  on  the  will  of  God. 
For  coward  Sloth  a.  holy  peace  is  given. 
For  Self-content  a  conscience  knit  to  heaven. 
Short  of  this  change  thou  canst  not,  must  not  rest. 
Or  dies  thy  labour  futile  and  unblest 
The  mortal  strength  which  promises  relief. 
Fails  wiUi  the  weieht  of  unexpected  grief. 
But  Faith  can  brit^  the  torrent  of  our  woes. 
And,  like  an  arch,  more  press'd,  still  firmer  grows. 
Leave  moralists  external  truth  to  teach, 
And  point  Ae  summit  which  they  never  reach ; 
Seek  thou  a  mightier  power,  a  costlier  art. 
To  heal  the  bitter  waters  of  the  heart. 
Cull'd  from  celestial  Truth's  unfading  bower. 
Cast  in  a  branch  of  purifying  power  ! 
Like  Marah's  spring,  amid  the  scorchinf^  waste. 
The  gall  turns  sweetness  to  the  wondermg  taste; 
Then,  as  the  fountain,  so  the  mighty  stream 
Reforms  alike  its  nature  and  its  name : 
'Tis  love  to  God,  where  late  Self-love  it  ran. 
And  Selfishness  flows  Charity  to  man. 

Oh,  consummation  of  serenest  joy,    .  . 

How  shall  we  grasp  thee,  haw  the  past  destroy  ? 
What  wondrous  force,  beyond  our  mortal  range. 
Shall  pierce  our  being  and  our  essence  change  ? 
The  universe  shall  answer ;  air  and  sea 
Shall  thunder  forth  the  mystic  Agency ; 
And  every  beam  of  monitory  light 
On  earth's  great  volume  shall  the  secret  write. 
Dive  deep  in  Nature,  lo,  material  things 
Are  but  Creation's  wheels,  and  not  her  springs. 
An  immaterial  Power  still  lurks  behind, 
Which  baffles  all  the  searchings  of  the  mind  : 
A  second  cause  alone  our  aims  detect. 
We  reach  th'  Invisible,  and  there  are  check'd. 
Go,  babble  well  of  Fate,  and  Nature's  laws;  — 
Laws  speak  a  lawgiver,  effects  a  cause — 
Tell  how  attraction  guides  the  planets'  course. 
Prate  of  centrifugal,  magnetic  force. 
Give  life  to  matter,  motion  to  the  clod ; 
Attraction,  gravity,  are  only  God. 
Th'  expanding  spring  may  move  the  dial's  hand 
What  gives  the  spring  its  impulse  to  expand  ? 
The  sap  fermentmg  bursts  in  vernal  leaves ; 
What  to  the  sap  its  mounting  instinct  gives  ? 
What  calls  the  magnet's  prompt  affection  forth, 
When  the  touch'd  needle  trembles  to  its  North  ? 
Say,  what,  thou  masterpiece  of  all,  explains 
Thy  body's  growth,  the  current  of  thy  veins  ? 
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Continued  motion  speaks  continued  force ; 
Let  the  breeze  stop,  the  vessel  stops  of  course. 
The  bursting  blossom,  the  revolving  sky — 
All  owns  an  ever-acting  agency. 
Which  stUl  impels  Creation's  meanest  part, 
And  urges  each  vibration  of  the  heart. 

Were  one  fix*d  law  the  guide  of  nature's  frame,  ^ 

All  objects  were,  from  age  to  a^e,  the  same ; 
But  tell  me,  Man,  what  soul,  what  boundless  power. 
Varies  each  leaf,  each  mind,  each  face,  each  flower  ? 
Nor  deem  the  world  has  worn  this  only  robe ; 
Pierce  deep  the  strata  of  the  solid  globe, — 
There  trace  the  pattern  of  the  things  of  old. 
Forms  of  which  Nature  has  destroyed  the  mould. 
Bodies  prodmious  to  our  mortal  view. 
Which  dwarfour  dreams,  and  make  chimeras  true. 
O,  Great  First  Cause !  so  distant,  yet  so  near. 
So  all-inscrutable,  yet  shewn  so  clear, — 
Must  we  scale  Heaven,  thy  spirit's  light  to  find. 
Or  dive  to  Hell  ?— No,  seek  it  in  the  Mind ! 
Shall  He,  who  harmonized  primeval  strife. 
And  woke  dull  matter  into  glowing  life-» 
The  mighty  Energy,  who  forceful  hurl'd 
Swift  into  motion  each  rebellious  world, 
Jner^  unmoulded  leave  the  mind  alone. 
Whose  essence  is  more  kindred  to  His  own  ? 
If  God  be  absent  from  the  human  breast. 
His  omnipresence  is  a  dream^a  jest 
He  18  around  us,  near  us — ^though  forgot. 
He  is  within  us, — and  we  know  it  not 
An4  vainly  too,  we  call  Him  of  our  state. 
Creator,  if  he  cannot  re-create. 
The  heart's  a  shatter'd  mirror ;  once  it  shewed 
A  full  reflection,  now  a  gleam  of  God ; 
The  Almighty  Maker  can  alone  restore, 
And  set  it  opposite  his  beams  once  more. 
Hark !  hark !  What  mighty  shout  Creation  rends  ? 
Self-love,  behold  and  die — A  God  descends  I 
From  what  to  what  ? — Can  thou<^ht  tiie  distance  span  ? — 
From  Heaven  to  earth,  from  Deity  to  man  I 
Emptied  of  Godhead,  human  pain  to  know. 
Sunk  from  celestial  bliss  to  human  woe, — 
From  all  Heaven's  radiance  to  earth's  meanest  place, — 
From  Heaven's  dominion  to  earth's  worst  disgrace, — 
From  sinlessness  divine  to'sin^s.dark  load,-^ 
From  God's  embraces  to  the  wrath  of  God,— 
From  immortality.to  death*  and  still 
A  lower  fall— from  Nature's  throne  to  Hell, — 
All  this,  for  whom  ?— For  rebels  to  the  sky, 
Foes  to  his  power ! — Self-love,  behold  and  die ! 
Ifl  yet  in  vain  the  great  example  given  ? 
I  claim  thee.  Mortal,  as  the  right  of  Heaven ! 
No  more  thou  art  thine  own ; — Such  love  sublime. 
Hath  made  ingratitude  a  damning  crime. 
When  Heaven  descends,  shall  earth  retain  her  pride  ? 
Oares  man  to  live  as  if  no  God  had  died  ? 
You  own  'twere  joy  your  tyrant  will  to  shun ; 
B«  His  disciple,  and  the  work  is  done ! 
'  Are  wc  not  His  ?"  the  astonish'd  world  may  cry ; 
'  Alas !  ye  never  knew  Him !"  I  reply. 
If  ye  be  His,  some  traits  are  surely  like ; 
On  closest  search,  does  the  resemblance  strike  ? 
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From  tliose  we  love  we  catch  the  voice's  tone. 

Their  gestures,  nay,  their  looks  become  our  own. 

Oh  I  is  it  so  with  thee  ?  Impartial  ask ! 

The  Muse  shall  aid  thee  in  th*  important  task. 

Christ  lived  for  others.    Now  an  answer  give-* 

For  whom  dost  thou,  oh  Man  of  Pleasure,  live? 

Whv  dost  thou  flutter  still  in  Folly's  train, 

Still  chasinff  Pleasure  half  an  inch  from  Pain  ? 

Why  dost  thou  hunt  fame,  honours,  titles,  pelf. 

The  world's  applause  ?— What,  silent  ? — For  thyself! 

Christ  wept  for  human  guilt — Ah !  when  hast  thou  ? 

Thine  eyes  ai-e  tearless,  unabash'd  thy  brow. 

Christ  was  forgiving,  lowly,  patient,  meek;— 

Art  thou  all  these  ? — Thou  canst  not,  dar'st  not  speak ; 

Thou  art  not  His.    Oh,  wherefore  art  thou  not? 

Thou  art  not  happy !  'Tis  thy  chosen  lot. 

Thou  seekest  happiness  on  thorny  ground. 

Where  it  was  never-— never  shall  be  foimd. 

Say,  thouffh  amidst  the  maddening  crowd  awhile. 

The  faithless  tongue  may  jest,  the  false  lip  smile. 

Like  the  cold  sparkling  of  eternal  snow 

Conceal  they  not  the  wintry  waste  below  ? 

Did  ne'er  in  silence  sigh  thv  sickening  breast 

For  something  more  than  all  it  yet  possest. 

Despise,  abhor  the  selfish,  sensual  throng. 

Who  dance  with  thee  vain  pleasure's  path  along. 

And  think,  with  anguish  think,  did  sorrow  rend. 

Did  fortune  fly  thee,  that  thou  hast  no  friend  ? 

Alas,  thy  lonely  bosom  never  proved 

The  bliss  of  loving  and  of  being  loved. 

Behold  the  source  and  centre  of  thy  woe ! 

For  love  alone  is  happiness  below. 

Not  love  of  self— no,  God  himself  hath  shewn 

It  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ; 

Not  earthly  love— 4hat  spark  of  grosser  fire. 

Which  glares  to  injure — shines  but  to  expire ; 

But  love,  which  in  its  holy  round  shall  bmd 

Domestic  bliss — God,  Nature,  and  Mankind. 

Love  is  to  all  most  needful ; — ^lives  there  one— • 

Search  every  clime  beneath  the  circling  sun— 

Who  hath  not,  to  himself  perchance  umcnown. 

One  thought  that  links  some  bosom  to  his  own  ? 

And,  if  cut  off  from  every  human  tie, 

In  Nature's  tribes  we  seek  society. 

Mark  the  poor  shepherd-boy  ,*  he,  all  day  long 

Compeird  to  watcn  the  grazing  fleecy  throng, 

From  the  whole  flock  his  favourite  singles  out. 

Who  knows  his  voice  and  follows  him  about, — 

Takes  from  his  ^roffer'd  hand  the  choicest  green^ 

And  slumbering  on  his  knee  its  head  will  lean. 

See  the  lone  captive :  his  affections  bend 

To  court  a  bird,  or  spider,  as  a  friend ; 

Yes,  He,  who  best  must  know  what  most  will  aid 

The  happiness  of  those  Himself  hath  made. 

Display 'd  his  richest  bounty,  when  his  rod 

Inscribed  the  mandate,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  God." 

These  simple  words  with  deepest  awe  behold. 

Earth's  plainest  surface  hides  the  mine  of  gold: 

View  them,  as  he  who  stands  in  solemn  dream 

Beside  the  birth-place  of  some  dant  stream. 

See  from  their  source  all  mortiu  blessings  flow. 

See  in  their  depths  the  cure  of  mortal  woe ! 
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From  Love  we  fell — Lore  onlv  can  restore 
Hie  fflorious  image  which  at  m^  we  wore. 
And  bring  earth's  wanderers  to  their  home  above 
In  God's  similitude — ^for  God  is  love. 
To  this  His  Spirit  shall  our  spirit  mould, 
liVhile,  touch'd  bf  prayer,  the  gates  of  Heaven  unfold. 
FVesh  from  the  sun  the  light  each  mom  is  given ; 
Then  let  Ay  soul  seek  dauy  light  from  heaven. 
Sleep  nighdf  doth  the  body's  strength  repair ; 
Tlius  biraie  thy  spfarit  in  the  fount  w  prayer. 
And,  while  to  God  thy  heart  and  knee  shall  bend. 
Let  these  poor  words,  or  words  like  tiiese,  ascend* 

**  O  God !  Creator !  who  didst  frame  mankind 
in  the  brurht  likeness  of  thv  reasoning  Mind ; 
O  God!  Preserver!  who  toy  life  didst  pour 
To  Hit  our  being  whence  it  fell  before ; 
O  God !  Restorer !  whose  serene  control 
Renews  the  blotted  l^end  of  the  soul ; 
Help  me  to  lay  my  heart  upon  thy  shrine  ;— 
Thus  made,  thus  rescued,  1  am  doubly  thine ! 
If  or  led  by  fear,  nor  selfish  hope  of  ^ood. 
Overcome  by  love,  enthrall'd  by  gratitude. 
On  all  its  powers  my  spirit  fain  would  cfdl. 
And  to  Thv  service  dedicate  them  all ! 
Thy  countless  mercies,  O  may  memory  trace. 
And  ever  yield  to  Thee  its  dearest  place ! 
If  ay  Hope  exulting  winjr  to  Thee  her  flight. 
Gaze  on  Thy  fruse,  and  nve  amidst  Thy  tight; 
With  Faith,  who  scorning  all  the  wealth  of  kings, 
Draws  more  from  shadows  than  the  world  from  tUBgi. 
Let  Reason  nuurk  the  wonders  of  Thy  power 
In  every  blade  of  grass,  or  bud,  or  flower. 
Love  conquers  Fear ;  yet  still  let  Fear  attend, 
Boi  only  tremble  lest  mv  deeds  offend ! 
Bid  Joy  quaff  npture  where  her  Source  appearSy 
And  Grief  dissolve  in  penitential  tears ! 
Oh,  save  me  from  myself  I    A  lurking  foe 
Rebels  witUn,  and  hurls  my  thoughts  below  f 
I  aumot  mount  to  Thee !    Debased,  o'erthrown, 
All  will,  aU  power,  I  ask  from  Thee  alone ! 
The  good  Thou  givest,  in  its  birth  confirm. 
And  change  my  oeing  in  its  inmost  germ ! 
Then  let  no  tiboujgfat  unquestion'd  come  or  part, 
But  be  Thpelf  tSs  warder  of  my  heart  !^ 
From  fancied  clearness,  purge  my  darkling  sight, 
And  drag  beguiling  Semshness  to  li^ht! 
0,  aid  me  hourly  I    Lead  my  Hngenn^  mind 
From  love  of  TTiee  to  love  of  all  mankind. 
Of  Nature's  every  tribe; — CMi,  bid  me  see 
Tbyaelf  ip  every  thing,  and  all  in  Thee !" 


THE  END. 
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Lieutenant  iSpencer  Moggridgey  to  his  Aunt  Dorothea  Moggridge, 

[We  owe  many  apologies  to  the  author  of  the  following  article,  which  has 
been  in  our  possession  upwards  of  six  months.  By  some  unaccountable 
mistake  it  had  got  into  the  Balaam-Box,  where  it  might  have  continued  still 
longer  to  **  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,"  but  for  a  recent  raol  de- 
livery, by  which  ipany  of  its  brothers  in  misfortune  were  committed  to  the 
flames.  We  have  now  great  pleasure  in  presenting  It  to  tie  public,  and 
trust  that  our  old  correspondent  will  accept  thn  true  statement  as  an  excuse 
for  Uie  unintentional  delay  which  has  taken  place«  C  N.] 

The  devil !  So  Harriet  is  married  I    verily  believe,  that  had  a  drum-major 
Married  to  a  ro^  Warwidcshu-e  par-    offered,  even  at  the  churdi-dpor,  she 
son,  redolent  of  tithe  pig  an^  tobacco    would  have  braved  fate  and  die  doc- 
smoke,  and  absolutely  .mistress  for    tor, and  consoled  herself,  under  every 
life  of  a  snug  parsonage  of  two  sto-    misfortune,  with  the  proud  thought 
lies,  with  a  green  door  in  the  centre,    of  being  married  to  a  ^^q/f  officer!    I 
and  windows  im  «iliher  flank,  taste-    will  now  change  the  subject    Yet 
fully  set  forth  wilk  beaupots  of  mig-    offer  her,  I  beg  of  you,  my  kind  re- 
nonette !    Whpt  1  that  Harriet  whose    gards,  and  warm  wishes  that  she  may 
eye  was  so  keenly  sensitive  to  the    prove  ancestress  of  a  battalion, 
splendours  of  scarlet  'and  embroi-        Your  melancholy  account  of  the 
dery,  who  loved  tiie  art  military — if    death  of  poor  Tompkins,  though  given 
not  for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  that    with  all  due  pathos,  I  cannot  say  has 
of  its  professors — and  to  whose  en-    materially  impaired  my  tranquillity, 
thusiastic  imagination  a  rrcruiting    Well, Tompkina  is  dead;  I  am  sorry 
captain  appeitred  a  being  only  a  little    for  him,  but  my  digestive  powers 
lower   thaii  the  angels  I — ^who  be-    have  not  suffered  on  his  account, 
wailedwith  indignation  more  clamor-    Low  diet,  my  good  aunt,  is  a  won- 
ouB  and  bitter  |ne  iniquitous  order    derful  antidote  to  extra vaj;ance  of 
which  denuded  the  subaltern's  shoul-    sympathy.   You  may  call  this  unfeel- 
der  of  its  bullion  and  invested  it  with    injg  if  you  please ;  but  only  consider, 
paltry  fringe  ?    And  this  fair  being —    I  beg  of  you,  whether  a  man  like  my- 
oh  I  proclaim  it  not  In  Askelon ! — is    self,  compelled  to  rough  it  out  on 
now  married  to  a  parson, — a  man  of    ration  beef  and  agua  ardente — i  wi^h 
black,— a  mere  cominonplace  reader    you  could  but  taste  them  ! — can  be 
of  lessons  and  homilies,  undignified    expected  to  feel  very  deeply  for  an 
by  even  the  extrinsic  virtue  of  an    apoplectic  gentleman  in  his  64th  year, 
army  chi^laincy !    Why,  my  good    found  dead  in  his  chair,  when  laud- 
aunt,  I  remember  when  the  very    ably  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  his 
sight  of  a  redcoat-^^ay,  even  that  of    second  bottle.  Had  I  never  left  home, 
a  militiaman — was  enough  to  disor-    it  is  possible  my  feelings  might  have 
der  the  whole  economy  of  her  pul-    been  as  much  excited  as  your  own ; 
sations,  and  I  declare  sne  once  abso-    but  since  I  commenced  campaigner, 
lutely  confessed  to  me,  that  perhaps    I   have  become  too  familiar  with 
the  happiest  night  of  her.  life  was    DeaUi  to  leam  of  his  proceedings  in 
one  in  which  she  dreamed  of  dan-    any  ordinary  case  witn  inconvenient 
cing  four  sets  with  a  Major  of  dra-    vehemence  of  emotion.    Those  virfao 
goons.    Poor  Harriet !  To  her  a  par-    never  encountered  him,  may  talk  of 
son  of  fifty-five,  with  seven  chopping    death  as  they  please,  but,  believe  me, 
children  to  begin  with,  must  indeed    he  is  but  a  nine  days*  wonder  at  best 
have  been  a  forlorn  hope,  accepted    — a  bugbear  for  grown  gcntlem«i 
only  when,  after  some  lustres  ot  un-    with  comfortable  establishments  and 
productive  flirtation,  the  men  of  tags    well-stocked  cellars.    He  is  an  actor 
and  epaulettes  were  found  unattain-    — not  a  well-graced  one,  certainly — 
able,  and  not  an  ensign  had  become    each  of  whose  appearances  on  the 

immeshed  in  her  tous.    Nay,  I  do    stage  is  attended  with  less  effect  tlian 
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ike  i»eoedi^.  Yet,  ill  favoured  as 
ht  may  be,  look  him  boldly  in  the 
faee»  and  you  will  find  him  less  fright- 
ful dian  you  imagined ;  muster  cou- 
Tfige  to  beai:^  him,  wojA.  his  terrors  are 
gone  for  ever.  Xhus.bas  it  l]»een  with 
me,  who  make,  no  pretension  to  a 
larger  sh^e.  of  courage  than  my 
neigbboufs.  Though  a  young  soldier, 
Diealh  'and  I  have  been  thrown  in 
each  other's  way  too  often  not  to  have 
formed,  something  of  an  acquaints 
ance ;  and  this  I  must  say  for  him, 
that,  within  the  scope  of  my  own  per^ 
sonal  experience,  he  has  always  con- 
ducted himself  like  a  gentleman. 

So  much  for  .the  news  contained 
m  your  letter,  and  my.  dilation  on  it 
kt  auch  length,  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
thati  have  nothing  of  any  very  seri- 
ous importance  to'  communicate. 
True,  we  liave  had  a  good  deal  of 

ahting,  but  no  very  stuT  work  after 
.  Stay — what  un  I  saying  ?  Take, 
in  contradiction  to  it,  the  tollowing 
narrative  of  the  brilliant  conduct  of 
our  regiment  at  El  Bodon. 

EarlY  in  September,  pur. brigade 
crossed  the  Agueda  by  a  ford  about 
a  league    from   Puente   Guinaldo, 
where  Lord  Wellington  had  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters.    We  halt* 
ed  in  the  large  village  of  Robleda, 
and   remainea .  there  about   three 
weeks — not  a  disagreeable  interlude, 
1  assure  you,  in  the  drama  of  the  cam- 
paign.   During  that  period  we  recei- 
ved no  molestation  from  the  enemy, 
wad  for  once,  at  least,  the  lines  had 
fallen  to  iis  in  pleasant  places.  Roble- 
da, being  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  toSSb,  had  suffered  less  than  its 
.neigfabcraTB  from  hostile  inroads,  and, 
embooomed  amid  the  green  hills,  it 
'reminded  me  of  some  of  those  quiet 
and  rural  vOlages  which  are  occasion- 
ally met  with  m  the  pastoral  districts 
of  Uie  south  of  Scotumd. 

Till  our  arrival  at  Robleda,  we  had 

'enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  becoming 

acquainted  wiui  the  amusements  and 

Bocial  babits  of  the  Spanish  people. 

^e  then  did  so ;  and  surely  never 

la  tliere  a  more  simple,  innocent, 

id  light-hearted  set  of  beings  than 

nae  jpeaceful  rustics  among  whom 

aofoumed.  At  evening  the  whole 

^Hi&tion   poured  forth   into  the 

n-icet-place,  where  the  voices  of 

ftng  maidens  were  heard  chanting 

>}r  national  melodies,  and  many 

kt  feet  Icept  time  to  me  sound  of 


the  guitar,  and  the  clmk  of  castanets. 
Our  wants  were  here  abundantly  sup- 
plied; the  markets  of  different  sorts 
were  excellent,  and  provisioBscheap, 
for  these  primitive  traffickers  had  not 
yet  learned  the  arts  of  fraud  and  exr 
tortion,  in  which  the  presence  of  a 
British  army- generidly  initiates  the 
natives.  In  short,  we  were  all  par- 
tial to  the  inhabitants  of  Robleda^  and 
General  Colville,  as  a  mark  of  his  sa- 
tisfaction at  our  reception,  directed 
the  bands  of  the  different  regiments 
to  play  every  evening,  and  regale  the 
.unsophisticated  ears  of  the  rustic  au- 
dience with  more  erudite,  th<Hfgh.  to 
my  feeling,  less  beautifid  muM^-  Inan 
that  of  the  wild  and  simple  melons 
of  their  nadve  land. 
;  Notwithstanding  all  these  a^emeiw, 
the  place  was  umiealthy.  Why,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  The-  na- 
'tives  were  robust  and  vigorous, — ^the 
air  seeiQed  pure  and  bracing,— there 
were  in  uie  neighbourhood  no 
marshes  of  any  kind  to  mingle  poi- 
|son  in.  the  atmosphere,  and  the  water 
used  by  the  troc^  was  as  fine  as  any 
that  ever  trickled  from  the  rock.  Yet 
the  ague  was  abroad,  and  made  sad 
work  among  all  ranks.  The  parades 
grew  daily  thinner,  and  the  hospitals 
more  crowded,  till  at  length  in  our 
corps  alone  we  had  actually  seven 
^officers  and  ninety  men  hars  de  com' 
b€U, '  Of  these  seven  I  was  one.  You 
have  never  had  the  ague,  my  dear 
aunt,  and,  I  thank  heaven,  are  not 
likely  to  have  it.  Refresh  your  ima- 
gination, therefore,  with  the  follow- 
mg  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  a  gen- 
tleman af&icted  with  a  Tertian,  and  if 
the  adage  of  the  poet  be  true— 

"  He  best  caa  paint  tbeiii  who  has  f^lt 
them  most," 
,the    delineation    will    be  graphic 
enough. 

Let  it  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  intended  sufferer  is  of  hale  con- 
stitution, strongly  and  symmetrical- 
ly made,  of  sanguine  complexion, 
.with  great  facilities  of  digestion ;  yet 
so  laudably  abstemious  as  seldom  to 
exceed  his  tenth  tumbler.  Well,  this 
gentleman^myself,  for  eicample — in 
the  full  and  vigorous  discharge  of  all 
bodily  functions,  suddenly  finds  fiim- 
.self,  on  some  fine  forenoon,  when 
cantering  along  the  road,  or  busily 
engaj^ed  at  home  in  writing  a  letter 
to  Ai«  people,  turning  most  inexpli- 
cably cold.    If  in  the  latter  predica- 
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ment,  lie  sei^eft  the  botde  of  cogniac 
^—seldom  far  distant — and  fortifiea 
bis  interior  worlds  with  a  bunrper, 
but  with  no  beneficial  result  Sur- 
prised at  this,  he  attributes  his  feel- 
uigs  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
draws  closer  to  Ihe  fire,  and  exposes 
his  back  settlements  to  the  full  radi- 
ation of  the  heat.  Alas !  the  current 
in  his  veins  is  too  sluggish  to  be  thus 
stimulated,  and  while  the  portion  of 
his  person  nearest  the  flame  enjoys 
the  temperature  of  Bombay,  he  feels 
as  if  the  more  distant  ones  had  been 
transported  to  Iceland  or  Kamschat- 

His  troubles  ffo  on  increasing.  His 
skin,  at  other  times  smooth  as  a  gen- 
tleman's should  be,  becomes  rough 
«s  that  of  a  goose.  His  teeth  chatter ; 
his  fle^h  creeos  ;  his  limbs  refuse 
their  office,  ana  he  who  never  shook 
with  fear  in  the  hour  of  danger,  yields 
to  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  and 
trembles  like  an  aspen.  All  this  time 
his  throat  is  parcned  with  a  thirst 
which  the  whole  waters  of  the  Tagus 
would  not  allay.  The  bottle  of  cog- 
niac again  rises  to  his  thoughts,  and 
he  directs  his  servant  to  make  him 
instanter  a  dass  of  hot  srvoft  warm 
without  suglr.  Unhappy  min!  In 
avoiding  ^ylla,  he  runs  smack  on 
Charybdis.  There  is  fever  in  his  blood 
which  the  ardent  spirit,  at  other  times 
BO  exhilarating  ana  salubrious,  tends 
only  to  increase.  It  indeed  shortens 
the  duration  of  the  cold  fit  under 
which  he  suffers,  but  only  adds  fuel 
to  the  fiery  purgatory  he  is  about  to 
enter. 

A  change  is  at  length  wrought  in 
the  character  of  his  sensations.  The 
diagnostics  of  his  disorder  undergo  a 
mutation  unaccompanied  by  relief. 
His  blood  passes  rapidly  from  zero 
to  boiling  temperature,  or  rather  his 
arteries  seem  filled  with  the  molten 
lead,  and  he  goes,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  is  carried,  to  bea,  by  his 
aervant,  who  congratulates  himself 
on  his  good  fortune  in  serving  a  mas- 
ter whose  weight  does  not  exceed 
twelve  stones  and  a  half.  In  bed, 
however,  matters  only  get  worse, 
and  he  writhes  for  several  hours  in 
a  fever  so  violent,  that  less  than  two 
days  of  it  would  inevitably  prove  hr 
tai  to  the  strongest  man  alive.  At 
length,  the  fit,  having  reached  its 
crisis,  gradually  declines.  His  skin 
is  bedewed  by  copious  perspiration, 


and  the  throbbing  of  his  pulse  be- 
comes less  like  the  strokes  of  a  sled^ 
hammer.    He  at  length  falls  asleep, 
dreams  of  all  imaginable  horrors-^ 
such  as  being  tried  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  disgracefully  cashiered-* 
being  run  through  the  body  by  the 
bayonet  of  a  rascally  sentry  of  his 
own  company,  whose  post,  by  some 
ftituous  but  irresistible  impulse^  he 
attempted  to  force ;  or,  worst  of  all, 
beinff  condemned,  on  false  evidence^ 
as  a  deserter,  with  the  alternatives-^ 
almost  equally  odious — of  being  shot 
with  all  due  formality,  or  receiving 
pardon,  coupled  with  the  condition 
of  marrying  Sally  Biggs — a  young 
lady,  my  dear  aunt,  ofwhose  tastes, 
habits,  or  pursuits,  it  fortunately  be- 
hoves not  that  you  should  know  any 
thing.   By  sleep,  however,  even  sucli 
as  this,  he  is  refreshed,  and  wakens 
at  the  precise  moment  when  the  ir- 
revocable words  of  the  parson  are 
about  to  make  Sally  an  honest  woman, 
at  the  expense  of  one  who  is  far  from 
admitting^  tiie  equity  of  the  retribu- 
tion.   The  fever  has  left  his  blood, 
and  he  calls  lustily  for  his  servant  to 
arrange  the  implements  of  his  toilet. 
He  is  weaker,  indeed,  but  in  other 
respects  as  well  as  before  the  attack, 
ana  remains  so  till  precisely  the 
same  hour  on  the  third  day,  when, 
he  is  condemned  to  a  renewal  of  the 
sufferings  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe. But  of  this  enou^,  and  more 
than  enough.    I  will  now,  according 
to  promise,  go  on  with  my  narrative. 
Well,  after  leading  for  tiiree  weeks 
a  quie^  and,  but  for  the  ague,  not  an 
uncomfortable  life,  at  Robleda,  oii 
the  forenoon  of  the  2dd  of  Septem- 
ber we  received  the  order  to  man^i. 
On  the  day  previous,  it  had  been  re- 
ported amon^  the  natives  that  the 
enemy  were  in  force  at  Salamanca; 
but  as  such  rumours  were  seldom  to 
be  depended  on,  the  one  in  question 
met  with  less  credence  than  it  de- 
served.   About  two  o'clock,  there- 
fore, of  the  same  day,  we  found  our- 
selves rather  suddenly  enrouie^nz^^ 
fording  the  Agueda,we  soon  learned^ 
from  various  authentic  sources,  that 
Marmont  and  his  army  were  a]rea<ly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  ILo- 
driffo,  only  two  leagues  off.     The 
night  followinff  was  one  to  be  max-Ic- 
ea  with  a  blac£:  stone,  in  the  table:tB 
of  my  life.  The  billet  allotted  to  four 
of  us  was  a  miserable  shop,  abouix 
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twelve  feet  squdre,  imd  abominably 
dirty;  The  bed  of  the  owner  and  bis 
wife  was  only  partially  concealed  by 
a  tattered  curtain,  the  sanctity  of 
whidi  obscuration,  I  believe  none  of 
OB  were  induced  to  violate  by  the 
charms  of  the  lady,  who  was  abso- 
lutely the  ugliest  and  dirtiest  woman 
I  have  yet  encountered  in  the  course 
of  my  campaigns.  For  myself  I  slept 
on  the  counter,  with  my  portmanteau 
for  a  pillow ;  and  as  my  slumbers  on 
Id  hwrd  a  bed  were  naturally  some- 
what restless,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  roll  off  in  the  nighti  to  the  consi- 
derable bodily  injury  of  our  worthy 
adjutant,  who  lay,  extended  in  his 
blanket,  on  the  floor  beneath,  and 
who  was  utterly  tmprepared  for  the 
descent  of  a  body  so  ponderous  as 
that  of  your  worthy  nephew.  As  for 
the  owner  of  this  wretched  hovel, 
both  he  and  his  rib  were  astir  the 
whole  night,  in  dismal  apprehension 
of  being  robbed,  though  of  what  ar- 
ticle of  value  certainly  could  not  be 
determined  by  any  inspection  of  the 
pr«mses.  Indeed  I  have  always  re- 
marked in  Spain,  that  wherever  we 
halted  for  a  single  night,  the  Patrono 
or  his  better  half  kept  a  strict  watch 
on  all  the  motions  of  their  inmates, 
evmi  when  their  dwellings  contained 
nothing  in  any  form  of  wealth  or 
garniture,  which  could  tempt  the 
poorest  of  mankind  to  an  involuntary 
tnmsgreasion  of  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. 

WeD,  the  night  passed  slowly  and 
mfserably,  and  no  sooner  had  the 

Sey  light  of  morning  begun  to  peer 
rouffh  the  windows,  than  we  ral- 
lied forth  to  exchange  for  the  free 
air  of  heaven  the  close  and  polluted 
atmosphere  idiich  for  so  many  hours 
we  had.  been  condemned  to  inhale. 
We  were  anxious  also  to  collect  as 
much  intelligence  as  possible,  for  It 
had  been  dark  night  when  we  reached 
ourquarter8,and  we  yet  knew  nothing 
of  the  general  motions  of  the  army. 
After  roaming  for  some  time  about  the 
streets,  vainly  requesting  news  from 
men  as  ignorant  as  ourselves,  we  ob- 
served a  dragoon,  with  drawn  sabre, 
standing  sentinel  near  a  small  chapel, 
on  an  eminence  which  commanded 
a  full  view  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  We 
immediately  assailed  him  with  our 
questions,  but  the  man  was  an  ass, 
aod  nothing  could  be  got  out  of  him 
but  an  assurance  that  the  enemy  had 
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not  yet  appeared  !n  the  distance. 
We  learned,  however,  from  the  na- 
tives, that  Marmont  was  already  in 
the  city,  and  that  his  infiantry  was 
hourly  coming  up.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  knew  that  an  attack 
might  be  expected,  and  experienced 
all  that  anxiety,  mingled  with  exhi- 
laration, which  generally  moves  the 
bosoms  of  men  in  such  circumstances. 

About  one  o'clock,  the  brigade  re- 
ceived orders  to  march,  and  we  mo- 
ved about  two  miles  nearer  to  tiie 
city,  and  halted  for  an  hour,  during 
which  the  Pa3rmaster,  as  usual,  on 
the  twenty-fourth  of  the  monUi, 
made  his  muster,  selon  les  riffles. 
We  then  returned  to  our  former 
quarters,  and  passed  a  night  of  dis- 
comfort as  great  as  the  preceding. 
Our  only  anxiety  was,  that  the  ene- 
my might  move,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  miserable  hovel,  in  which, 
by  the  chances  of  the  service,  we 
had  been  condemned  to  find  a  local 
habitation.  Yes ;  a  soldier,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  occasionally  something 
of  a  selfish  beins^.  I  do  believe, 
that  intelligence  of  the  slaughter  of 
thousands  would  have  cost  myself 
or  my  three  companions  less  uneasi- 
ness than  did  the  prospect  of  being 
condemned  for  a  nignt  or  two  to 
the  occupation  of  this  abominable 
quarter. 

Marmont,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  so  obliging  as  to  concede  the 
object  of  our  wishes.  An  hour  be- 
fore daylight,  a  loud  knocking  was 
heard  at  our  door,  which  we  speedily 
ascertained  to  proceed  from  the  or- 
derly man  of  the  company,  who  came 
with  orders  for  the  officers  instantly 
to  get  ready,  and  the  bagffa^e  to  be 
loaded  without  signal  of  drum  or 
bugle.  In  our  circumstances,  over- 
sleeping  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
portmanteaus  being  duly  packed,  we 
sallied  forth  from  our  miserable  ho- 
vel ;  and  the  battalion  being  speedi- 
ly formed,  we  marched  instantly  to 
the  alarm  post.  There  we  joined  the 
remainder  of  the  brigade,  and  sub- 
sequently advanced  to  a  height  in 
front  of  the  village,  which  command- 
ed a  complete  view  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo, the  object  to  which  our  eyes 
were  turned  with  natural  anxiety. 
Night  was  fast  veering  into  day  as 
we  reached  it.  The  sun  rose  majes- 
tically behind  the  city,  illumining  ito 
dark  towers  with  a  flood  of  splen- 
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dour,  as  he  held  on  his  course  to- 
wards the  zenith.  Nothing  could  he 
finer ;  hut  our  attention  was  speedi- 
ly diverted  from  such  matters,  hy 
perceiving  that  all  the  roads  leading 
from  Ciudad  Rod'ri^o,  towards  the 
frontiers  of  PortugaJ»  were  covered 
with  the  enemy.  Dur  hrigade  form- 
ed the  right  of  the  line,  and  though 
the  enemy  were  yet  five  miles  dis- 
tant, from  our  elevated  position  we 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  this  move-, 
ment  I  certainly  never  witnessed 
any  spectacle  more  grand  and  im- 

Srcssive.  Their  masses  came  on  in 
le  most  iimposjuDg  order  and  regu- 
lai'ity,  with'  the  brazen  helmets  of 
their  heavy  cavisdry  glittering  very 
gloriously  m  the  sunshine.  While  I 
g^ed  on  them,  my  schoolboy  leam- 
mg  came  back  on  me,  and  I  thought 
of  the  Roman  legions, — ^but  not  long, 
for  I  well  knew  that  the  legions  I  be- 
held were  not  invincible  as  tliose. 

Whatever  the  course  of  my  reflec- 
tions on  the  scene  before  me  might 
have  been,  they  were  cut  short  by 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Wellington, 
who  just  then  rode  up,  and  passing 
through  our  regiment,  then  formed 
in  open  column  of  companies,  caUed 
loudly  for  General  Colville.  The 
General  soon  came  up  at  full  speed, 
and  Lord  W^ellington  remained  for 
a  minute  or  two— certainly  not  more 
— regarding  the  enemy,  without  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  though  an  or- 
derly was  in  attendance  with  that 
instrument,  and  its  tripedal  sup* 
port  During  this  brief  period,  he 
appeared  to  nave  formed  his  reso- 
lution as  to  our  destination,  for  en- 
quiring what  regiments  were  there-, 
and  being  told  the  5th,  77th,  8dd, 
and  94th,  he  directed  General  Col- 
ville to  proceed  with  the  5th  and 
77th  to  a  heieht  at  some  distance  on 
the  left,  whicn  completely  command- 
ed a  road  leading  fi'om  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  to  Fuentes  Guinaldo.  As  for 
us,  we  were  directed  to  commence 
our  march  in  the  same  direction, 
when  the  advanced  detachment  of 
the.  brigade  should  have  reached  a 
certain  point  of  their  progress. 

At  length  we  too  moved  off,  I  hope 
in  such  order  as  to  give  the  enemy, 
who  witnessed  all  our  motions,  a 
^ood  opinion  of  our  discipline.  At 
that  interesting  moment,  there  were 
no  skulkers  or  stragglers.  Our  route 
lay  across  a  deep  ravinei  the  ascent 


on  the  farther  side  of  which  was  so 
steep  and  difficult,  that  though  the, 
troops  moved  with  all  possible'  ala- 
crity, nearly  an  hour  elapsed  before 
we  succeeded  in  crowning  the  sum- 
mit of  the  height  The  object  of  this 
movement  was  to  bring  the  enemy 
as  much  as  possible  on  our  right,  as 
the  route  of  retreat  on  Guinamo  lay 
entirely  on  the  left 

On  reaching  the  apex  of  the  ascent, , 
a  new  scene  openea  to  us.  We  saw 
the  great  body  of  the  French  cavaliy 
close  in  our  front,  and  divided  from 
us  only  by  a  ravine,  ready,  on  tlie 
signal  being  given,  to  execute'  a 
charge.  About  half  a  league  to  the 
left,  we  observed  the  other  two  regi- 
ments of  our  brigade  already  unc&r 
a  heavy  cannonade  from. the  enemy, 
whose  position  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the.  line  was  divided'  from 
ours  by  the  ravine  already  mention- 
ed. The  spectacle  in  this  quarter, 
however,  became  soon  more  interest- 
ing. The  two  regiments,  though 
posted  on  a  height  of  difficult  ascent, 
were  charged  very  gallantly  by  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  who  succeed- 
ed in  driving  the  Portuguese  gunners 
from  their  posts.  This  was  awkward, 
but  a  volley  from  the  5th  regiment 
repaired  all.  Many  of  the  enemy 
fell,  and  the  5th,  advancing  with  the 
bayonet,  drove  them  back  in  great 
confusion  across  the  ravine. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  intention 
of  Lord  Wellington  to  give  battle  in 
the  position  we  had  assumed ;  and 
the  aifferent  divisions  had  received 
orders  to  fall  back,  when  pressed  by 
the  enemy,  to  Guinaldo.  There,  a 
ridge  of  commanding  ground  had 
been  strengthened  by  nelaworks  and 
intrenchments,  and  on  that  ffround 
Lord  Wellington  had  determined  to 
keep  Marmont  at  bay,  should  it.  be 
found  necessary  for  his  purposes. 
We  had  scarcely,  therefore,  enjoyed 
the  pleasant  spectacle  of  tiie  severe 
check  given  to  tlie  enemy's  cavalry 
by  the  charge  of  the  5th,  when  we 
again  found  ourselves  in  motion  to- 
wards our  left,  retreating  on  Gui- 
naldo. 

You  already  know  that  our  bri- 
gade formed  the  extreme  right  of  the 
array,  and,  when  put  in  motion,  we 
of  course  forraea  the  rear  of  the 
column.  We  moved  on  in  squares 
of  battalion — a  squadron  of  the  11  th 
Light  Dragoons,  and  another  of  the 
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l8t  German  HussarB — all  the  cavalry 
we  had  in  this  quarter — Bkirmisfaing 
with  great  gallantry  along  the  flanks 
of  our  line  of  mardi.  But  it  was  im- 
pofiaible  that  so  small  a  body  could 
make  head  agiunst  the  vast  masses  of 
the  enemy's  iiorse  which  now  came 
In  a  few  minutes,  their  leading 
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squadrons  were  within  an  hundred 
yards  of  us^  and  in  a  few  more,'  our 
three  weak  battalions,  the  83d,  94tb, 
and  9th  Portuguese,  were  completely 
iurrounded.  At  this  interesting — 
Day,  that  is  not  strong  enough — this 
awful  moment,  we  had  no  officer  at 
our  head,  on  whose  talent,  prompti- 
tude^ or  exp^ence,  it  was  possible 

to  r«ly«  Major  -. •'  was  a  bra?e  man, 

hut  utterly  devoid  of  all  oth^  attri- 
butes of  a  gifted  commander.  How- 
ever, on  the  present  occasion,  we  had 
BO  cause  to  complain  of  him.  He 
addressed  the  men  in  the  native  Do- 
ric of  his  country — ^the  major  is  a 
Scotchman — ^told  them  to  take  good 
aim,  and  not  to  waste  their  "  pou- 
ther ;"  and  I  doubt  if  Caesar  himself, 
in  such  circumstances,  could  have 
said  any  thing  much  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

In  this  manner  did  we  move  for 
the  space  of  two  miles,'  surrounded 
by  upvrards  of  forty  squadrons  of 
horse,  who  executed'  repeated  and 
desperate  charges  on  our  squares. 
In  every  one  of  these  they  were  re- 
pulsed.   Men  of  iron  could  not  have 
awaited  their  enemy  more  firmly  and 
ateactiiy.  -  On  came  the  French  ca- 
valry, lOce  successive  waves  of  the 
ocean,  to  be  broken  on  the  rock  of 
brave  hearts  and  strong  arms,  which 
we  opposed  to  their  progress.    One 
'  tremendous  charge  I  remember.    It 
was  made  by  a  battalion  of  Cuiras- 
siers, fine-looking  men,  and  bravely 
caparisoned/  At  some  distance  we 
mve  them  a  volley,  but  this  had  not 
"2ie  effect  bf  checking  their  process. 
'At  length  they  reached  the  barrier  of 
bayonets,  on  which,  by  another  yard 
€     id  vance,  Utey  must  have  been  im- 
I     edy  and,  dlvergii^  in  their  course, 
t    y  galloped  round  tiie  sc|uaTe,  en- 
c    mtering  the  fire  of  each  face,  vain- 
1;    looking  for  an  aperture  by  which 
t    ;y  mignt  dash  through  our  ranks. 
I   ^pulsed  in  all  their  efforts,  they  at 
h   igth  retired,  leaving  the^  ground 
c    r  ered  wit&  the  bodies  of  men  and 
li    rsea.     I  do  believe  I  felt  more  for 
ti     ^atter  than  for  the  farmer.  There 
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is  something  indescribably  touching 
to  me  in  the  sufferings  of  a  horse. 
Never  does  a  cry  of  pam  escape  from 
this  noble  and  unrepining  animal, 
that  is  not  torn  from  it  by  the  very 
extremity  of  anguish.  And  then  the 
expression  of  eye,  and  the  agonized 
dilation  of  nostril  which  mark  its 
countenance! — ^But  if  I  go  further 
into  this  matter,  I  shall  get  into  the 
melting  mood,  and  that  is  not  my  cue 
at  the  present  moment. 

Well,  on  we  continued  to  march, 
I  believe  without  loss,  though  sur- 
rounded by  clouds  of  foemen,  and  to 
carry  on  the  simile,  making  a  little 
thimder  in  6ur  progress.  On  that  day,, 
every  man  of  us  was  a  cheap  bargain 
to  the  king,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
services,  valued  only  by  his  majesty 
at  six  and  sixpence  a-day.  Biit  our 
situation,  though  honourable,  was 
not  pleasant  There  was  the  dis- 
i^eeable  conviction,  that  a  single 
coward  might  cost  the  loss  of  a  bat- 
talion ;  for  the  slightest  symptom  of 
confusion,  or  an  aperture  a  yard 
broad,  would  have  done  the  business. 
Well,  on  we  marched,  but  the  Fneadi 
flying  artillery  contrived  at  lengA  to 
get  up,  and  then  came  a  trial  even 
more  severe  than  those  to  Which  we 
had  already  been  exposed.  Their 
guns  opened  fire  on  our  denfee  and 
crowded  squares.  One  shot,  I  re- 
meinber,  swept  through  ns,  laying 
fifteen  of  our  number  prostrate  in 
the  dust  The  other  regiments  were 
even  less  fortunate,  1  believe,  and 
the  number  of  their  casualties  were 

greater.  But  the  places  of  our  fallen 
rethren  were  immediately  filled  up, 
and  our  aspect  to  the  enemy  was  not 
less  formiaable  than  before. 

Such  was  our  situation  when  we 
were  joined  by  the  88th  and  45th', 
which  had  been  dispatched  by  Lord 
Wellington  to  our  support.  Our 
force  then  began  to  be  more  effective, 
and  the  remamder  of  our  retreat  was 
effected  in  comparative  security. 
'Only  one  misfortune  occurred  that 
I  remember.  Some  ammunition 
mules,  and  a' few  stragglers  from  the 
other  brigades,  were  moving  up  aft^r 
their  regiments  by  the  road  to  Gui- 
naldo,  on  our  left,  apparently  little 
aware  of  the  near  proximity  of  the 
French  cavalry.  Your  English  sol- 
dier is  the  stupidest  brute  alive. 
Tliese  numskulls  kept  lounging  along 
at  their  leisure,  and  oecause  they  did 
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not  see  aii  enemy  before  their  noses, 
never  thought  of  looking  for  him  on 
either  flank.  It  seems  rather  odd 
that  Uie  French  should  have  thought 
it  worthwhile  to  charge  such  boobies, 
but  they  did  so.  Suddenly,  about 
thirty  of  the  Polish  lancers  started 
from  one  of  the  French  columns,  and 
making  a  sweep  on  our  left,  at  full 
speed,  with  the  long  tails  of  their 
horses  floating  in  the  air,  and  red 
iflags  .waving  at  the  extremity  of  their 
lances,  came  ad  improviso  on  the  un- 
fortunate stragglers,  who,  without 
means  of  resistance,  became  the  inr 
stant  victims  of  their  own  stupidity. 
One  man  in  particular  I  watched  with 
my  eye.  He  literally  continued  march- 
ing in  ignorance  of  the  impending  at^ 
tack,  tin  pierced  from  behind  by  the 
lance  of  an  assailant. 

Such,  my  dear  aunt,  was  the  affair 
of  El  Bodon,  not  destined  probably 
to  make  any  great  figure  in  the  ga- 
zette, yet  one  which  those  engaged 
in  it  may  be  excused  for  relating  with 
some  share  of  pride.  Last  nignt  the 
whole  army,  with  the  excention  of 
the.  light  division,  still  on  t'other  side 
of  tl^e  Agueda»  halted  in  position  at 
Guih'aldo.  We  expected  that  the 
enemy  would  have  attacked  us  this 
morning,  but  our  hopes  have  not  been 
realiseii.  Marmont  contented  him- 
'  self  with  an  exhibition  of  his  force, 
which,  as  if  for  our  amusement,  he 
caused  to  perform  a  variety  of  ma- 
nceuvres  in  front  of  our  position. 
Nothing  could  be  finer.  The  French 
infantry  went  through  all  its  evolu- 
tions with  the  greatest  precision,  and 
the  movements  of  the  cavalry,  ma^ 
king  due  allowance  for  the  badness  of 
their  horses,  were  also  laudable.  In 
the  meantime,  what  either  Marmont 
or  Lord  Wellington  intend  to  do  next, 
we  know  no  more  than  men  dropped 
from  the  moon.  A  few  hours,  how- 
ever, will  probably  reveal  something 
of  our  leader's  intentions,  and  as  the 
post  does  not  leave  the  army  for  a 
iew  days,  I  shall  keep  this  letter  open, 
in  hopes  of  having  something  mte- 
resting  to  communicate.  In  the  mean- 
while, God  bless  you,  my  dear  aunt 

October  1st.— The  26th,  as  I  have 
already  told  you,  passed  over  in  un- 
broken tranquillity,  unmarked  on  our 
side  by  the  occurrence  of  any  event 
save  the  arrival  of  the  light  division, 
for  the  safety  of  which  very  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertftiuedi  The 
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case  was  as  follows  :^-By  some  mis- 


take, General  Crawford,  who  was 
still  on  t'other  side  the  Agueda,  did 
not  receive  orders  to  retreat,  till  all 
the  other  divisions  had  fallen  back 
on  Guinaldo,  and  feeline  apprehen« 
sive  that  in  crossing  that  river  at 
Robleda,  he  might  be  intercepted,  he 
determined  to  fall  back  alonff  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  not  being 
aware  that  General  Foy,  then  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perales, might  thus 
cut  off  his  retreat.  Lord  Wellington, 
however^  was  aware  of  tldfi,  and  or^ 
ders  were  instantly  dispatched  to 
General  Crawford,  directing  Wm  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  cross  by  the 
ford  of  Robleaa.  This  fortunately 
was  effected  without  opposition  of 
any  kind,  and  the  light  division  joined 
the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  26th. 

Hitherto,  the  whole  oDJect  of  Lord 
Wellington's  manoeuvres  had  been 
to  ascertain  the  enemy's  intentioa. 
and  the  position  of  Gninaldo  had 
only  been  strengthened  to  serve  as  a 
point  (Tappui,  oy  means  of  which 
he  might  be  enabled  to  keep  out  a 
strong  advanced  corps  to  the  latest 
moment.    But  Guinaldo  was  in  ng 
respect  the  position  in  whidi  LorA 
Wellington  had  decided  on  meetine 
Marmont,  and  the  untoward  absence 
of  the  light  division  had  alone  de- 
cided him  to  remain  in  it  even  for  |l 
day.     That  portion  of  the    aimj, 
therefore,  was  no  sooner  out  of  jeo- 
pardy, than  we  found  ourselves  agai^ 
in  motion,  followed  closely  by  Mar- 
mont, whose  boldness  seemea  to  in- 
crease with  each  successive  step  of 
our  retrogression.  During  this  move- 
ment, our  division  and  General  Cole*a 
formed  the  rear  corps  of  the  army. 
On  the  27th,  the  enemy  made   a 
powerful  attack  on  Aides  de  Pontei» 
a  village  occupied  by  General  Cole. 
The  suddenness  and  vigour  of  tiiSa 
attack,  made  it  at  first  successfuL 
The  4th  division  were  ousted^  but  re- 
turning to  the  charge,  the  enemy  in 
their  turn  were  beaten  back»  and  tlia 
village,  in  spite  of  all  their  efTorts, 
remained  in  our  possession. 

At  night  we  continued  our  retre«^ 
and  by  day-dawn,  had  reached,  a  po- 
sition on  the  heights  behind  SoifeOp 
in  which  Lord  Wellington  Had  evi- 
dently resolved  to  offer  battle*  The 
ground  we  occupied  was  certainly 
strong.    It  extended  across   a    sort 

pf  d^lta,  formed  by  an  iaftecti<m  of 
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tbe  C<M^  which  thus  afforded  pro- 
tection to  both  flanks,  and  prevent- 
ed the  possibility  of  its  being  turn- 
ed. But  this,  which  constituted  the 
fitreogth,  constituted  also  the  danger, 
of  the  position.    In  case  of  defeat^ 
die  river  in  rear  and  flanks  being  un- 
fordable,  cut  off  all  chance  of  retreat, 
80  we  had  nothing  to  look  to  {when, 
indeed,  did  a  British  arm^  look  to 
anj tiling  else?)  but  fightmg  it  out 
to  the  last    Should  the  enemy  suc- 
ceed m  forcing  the  position  at'  any 
one  point,  it  was  all  over  with  us,  and 
Iniay  also  say,  with  John  Bull,  whose 
game  would  have  been  up,  and  then, 
who  but  Nap  ?  We  all  knew,  there- 
fore— tiiose  of  us,  at  least,  endowed 
wiOi  any  moderate  degree  of  mili- 
taryacumen — ^that  we  had  nothing  for 
it  but  the  old  proverb,  '*  Pull,  baker, 
pull,  devil ;"  and  leaviug  the  charac- 
ter of  devil  to  the  French,  which 
they  better  deserved,  we  prepared, 
in  the  former  capacity,  for  a  long 
pull,  a  strong  pufi,  and  a  pull  alto- 
gether. 

Whether  Marmont  knew  this  or  not, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  predicate  of  that 
xotoft^I  here  take  credit  for  resisting 
the  temptation  of  apun — General,  but 
this  I  know,  that  after  surveying  our 
position,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack 
It,  and  feD  bade,  it  maybe  presumed, 
Mnnewhat  chop-fallen,  when  con- 
fronted by  that  enemy  whom  he  had 
hitherto  made  every  demonstration 
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of  desiring  to  engage  in  pitched  bat- 
tle. He  lias  accordingly  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo.  We  have  been  marched  back 
to  our  former  cantonments ; — and  so, 
my  dear  aunt,  concludes  the  me-* 
morable  campaign  of  1811,  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been,  to  free  the 
whole  of  Portugal  from  the  enemr. 
Wliat  the  next  may  bring  forth,  is 
still,  as  the  poet  says,  **  Far  in  the 
womb  of  time  ;'*  but  surely  the  annals 
of  that  portion  of  the  struggle  already 
past,  authorizes  us  to  look  forward 
to  it  with  hope,  as  to  a  period  when 
British  prowess  will  enjoy  fireah  op- 
portunities of  vindicating,  against  a 
barbarous  and  vindictive  enemy,  the 
pure  and  holy  cause  of  freedom  and 
justice.  All  we  ask,  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  favour,  in  which,  if  by  God's 
blessing  we  cannot  do  ourselves  right, 
then  the  best  policy  of  England  is  to 
truckle  to  Bonaparte,  ana  be  quiet. 
But  I  am  getting  on  high  matters, 
and  as  usual  in  such  a  case,  becoming 
prosy.  It  is  therefore  high  time  to 
stop ;  but  were  it  not  so,  O'Malley, 
my  worthy  and  intelligent  servant, 
has  just  announced  that  dinner,  con- 
sisting of  ratio»>b€ef  and  rice-pud- 
ding, IS  on  tke  table,  and  truly,  never 
did  the  voice  of  that  trusty  function- 
ary sound  more  musical  in  my  ear. 
•—Farewell,  then,  my  dear  aunt,  and 
believe  me  ever,  &c 

Spencer  Mogoridge. 


TO  LITTLB  MARY, 

I'm  bidden,  litde  Mary  I 

To  write  verses  upon  thee  ; 
I'd  fain  obey  the  bidding 

If  it  rested  but  with  me : 
But  the  Mistresses  I'm  bound  to, 

(Nine  Ladies  hard  to  please,) 
Of  all  their  stores  poetic. 

So  closely  keep  the  keys, 
Ifs  only  now  ana  then. 

By  good  luck  as  one  may  say. 
That  a  couplet  or  a  rhyme  or  two, 

Falls  fairly  in  my  way. 

Fruit  forced  is  never  half  so  sweet 

As  that  comes  quite  in  season- 
But  some  folks  must  be  satisfied 

With  rhyme  in  spite  of  reason. 
So,  Muses  I  now  befriend  me. 

Albeit  of  help  so  chary. 
To  string  the  pearls  of  poesio. 

For  loveliest  Little  Mary. 
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And  yety  ye  pa^an  Danisels ! 

Not  over  fond  am  I, 
T'  invoke  your  haughty  favours. 

Your  fount  of  Casta!  y. 
I've  sipt  a  purer  fountain, 

Fve  deck*d  a  holier  shrine, 
I  own  a  mightier  Mistress— « 

0  Nature  I  Thou  art*  mine. 
And  Feeling's  fount,  than  Castaly 

Yields  waters  more  divine  I 

And  only  to  that  well-head. 

Sweet  Mary !  Fll  resort. 
For  just  an  artless  verse  or  two, 

A  simple  strain  and  short. 
Befitting  well  a  Pilgrim 

Way-worn  witli  earthly  strife^ 
To  offer  thee,  young  Traveller ! 

In  the  J9<tming  tnuJ^  of  life. 

There's  many  a  one  will  tell  thee, 

*Tis  all  with  roses  gay — 
There's  many  a  one  will  tell  thee, 

'Tis  thorny  all  the  way — 
Deceivers  are  they  every  one, 

Dear  Child  1  who  thus  pretend ; 
God's  wavs  are  not  uneaual — 

Make  Juim. thy  trustea  friend, 
And  manv  a  path  ofjpleasantness 

He'll  clear  away  for  thee. 
However  dark  and  intricate 

The  labyrinth  may  be. 

I  need  not  wish  thee  beauty — 

1  need  not  wish  thee  grace — 
Already  both  are  budding 

In  that  infant  form  and  face. 
I  will  not  wish  thee  grandeur — 

I  will  not  wish  thee  wealth — 
But  only  a  contented  heart,    ' 

Peace — competei^ce — and  health- 
Fond  friends  to  love  thee  dearly. 

And  honest  friends  to  chide. 
And  faithful  ones  to  cleave  to  thee, 

Whatever  may  betide. 

And  now,  my  little  Mary  I 

If  better  things  remain,  ^ 

Unheeded  in  my  blindness. 

Unnoticed  in  my  strain, 
I'll  sum  them  up  succinctly. 

In  «  English  undefiled," 
My  Mother  tongue's  best  benison,— 

God  bless  thee — ^precious  Child  !  .    . 
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ritR  ORIGIN  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 
BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

I  HAVE  heard  a  wondrous  old  relation. 
How  the  Fairie^  first  came  to  our  nation ; 
A  tale  of  glamour,  and  yet  of  glee. 
Of  fervour,  of  love,  and  of  mystery. 
I  do  not  vouch  for  its  certain  truth, 
But  I  know  I  believed  it  in  my  vouth ; 
And  envied  much  the  enchanted  Knight, 
Who  enjoy'd  such  beauty  and  pure  delight. 
I  will  tell  it  now,  and  interlard  it 
Witii  thoughts  with  which  I  still  regard  it. 
And  feelings  with  which  first  I  heard  it. 

The  Knight  of  Dumblane  is  a  hunting  gone, 

With  his  hey  !  and  his  ho  !  and  hallo : 
And  he  met  a  merry  maid  alone. 

In  the  light  green  and  the  yellow. 
Tliat  maiden's  eyes  were  the  pearls  of  dew. 
And  her  cheek  the  moss-rose  opening  new ; 
Her  smile  was  the  sun-blink  on  the  brae. 
When  tlie  shower  is  past,  and  the  cloud  away. 
And  then  her  form  was  so  light  and  fair. 
That  it  seem*d  to  lean  on  the  ambient  air ; 
So  very  blithesome  and  so  boon. 
That  the  Knight  was  afraid  it  would  fade  too  soon ; 
Mount  on  the  ether  from  human  ken. 
Or  melt  away  in  the  breeze  of  the  glen. 

His  frame  thrill'd  to  the  very  core 
W^hen  he  saw  that  beauty  stand  him  before. 
With  the  gleam  of  joy  on  her  brow  so  meek, 
And  the  mmple  on  her  damask  cheek. 
And  then  so  ripe  was  her  honey  lip. 
That  the  wild-bee,  lingering,  long'd  to  sip ; 
And  the  merl  came  by  with  an  eye  of  guile, 
For  he  hover'd  and  lighted  down  a  while 
On  the  snowy  veil  in  which  she  was  dressed, 
To  pick  tlie  strawberries  from  her  breast. 

0  was  there  aught  below  the  heaven 

1  would  not  have  done,  or  would  not  have  given. 
To  have  been  the  Knight  of  Dumblane  that  day ! — 
But  'twas  better  for  me  that  I  was  away. 

The  Knight  came  nigh,  and  essay' d  to  speak. 
But  the  glamour  of  love  was  on  his  cheek ; 
And  a  single  word  he  could  not  say. 
For  his  tongue  in  thirsty  silence  lay. 
But  he  doflrd  his  cap  from  his  manly  brow. 
And  he  bow'd  as  low  as  a  knight  could  bow, 
Then  stood  with  his  velvet  cap  in  hand. 
As  waiting  for  the  maiden's  command. 

Sure  this  was  witless  as  could  have  been, 
I  cannot  conceive  what  the  Knight  could  mean ; 
For  had  I  been  there,  in  right  or  wrong, 
Aa  sure  as  I  sing  you  this  song, 
I  would,  as  the  most  due  respect. 
Have  twined  my  arms  around  her  neck ; 
And  sure  as  man  e'er  woo'd  a  maid. 
Have  row'd  her  in  my  shepherd  plaid, 
And  in  token  of  my  high  regard. 
Have  set  her  down  on  the  m>wery  sward, 

VOl       ILVlllm  NO*  CLXIX.  O 
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And  if  Bome  discourse  had  not  begun» 
Either  in  quarrel  or  in  fun, 
Take  never  a  shepherd's  word  a^n, 
And  count  my  skill  in  wooing  vam ; 
All  this  I  would  have  done  with  speed— » 
But  for  ever  would  have  rued  the  deed. 

Oh,  never  was  kniffht  so  far  o'ercome 
As  he  who  now  stooa  blushing  and  dumb 
Before  this  maid  of  the  moorland  brake. 
With  the  cherub  eye  and  the  angel  make. 
At  first  no  higher  his  glance  was  thrown 
Than  the  flowery  heaUi  that  her  foot  stood  on ; 
When  by  degrees  it  embraced  her  toe, 
But  over  the  ankle  durst  not  go ; 
Till  at  length  he  stammer'd  out  modestly, 
**  Pray — madam — have  you — any  commands  for  me  ?" 

Shame  fa*  the  Knight  I     I  do  declare 
I  have  no  patience  with  him  to  bear ; 
For  I  would  have  look'd,  as  a  man  should  do. 
From  the  shoe-tie  to  the  glancing  brow ; 
Nay,  from  the  toe's  bewitching  station 
Even  to  the  organ  of  veneration. 
For  what  avails  the  loveliest  face. 
Or  form  of  the  most  bewitching  grace. 
Which  on  earth  are  made  for  man  alone. 
If  they  are  not  to  be  look'd  upon  ? 
Yes,  I  would  have  look*d  till  my  sight  had  rack'd. 
And  the  verv  organs  of  vision  crack' d, 
And  I  would  have  sworn,  as  a  man  should  swear. 
That  I  never  saw  virgin  half  so  fail' : 
This  I  had  done,  despite  all  pain. 
But,  ah  !  I  never  haa  done  it  again ! 

But  the  maid  was  delighted  beyond  expression 
To  mark  the  younff  Kniffhfs  prepossession. 
And  with  a  smile  tliat  might  have  given 
Some  pangs  even  to  a  thm^  of  heaven, 
She  took  so  moving  a  position 
That  set  his  soul  iii  full  ignition : 
One  limb  alone  scarce  press'd  the  ground. 
The  otlier  twined  her  ankle  round ; 
Her  lovely  face  was  upward  cast ; 
Her  sunny  locks  waved  in  the  blast ; 
And  really  she  appear'd  to  be 
A  being  divine — about  to  flee 
Away  from  this  world  of  self  and  sin, 
A  lovelier,  holier  clime  to  win. 
No  posture  witli  that  can  ever  compare— 
\Miat  a  mercy  that  I  was  not  tliere ! 
But  he  ndsed  his  eyes  as  hers  withdrew, 
And  of  her  form  got  one  full  view : 
The  taper  limb,  and  the  slender  waist. 
The  modest  mould  of  her  virgin  breast, 
Tlie  lips  just  openiug  with  a  smile. 
And  tliat  eye  upraised  to  heaven  the  while ; 
The  purple  tides  were  seen  to  entwine 
In  a  thousand  veins  all  crystalline ! 
Enough  !    Tlie  sequence  is  too  tnie : 
For  thouffh  tlie  Kuiglit  got  but  one  view. 
One  full  Intoxicating  look. 
It  was  more  than  his  fond  heart  could  brook; 
For  on  the  ground  he  fell  as  dead 
A$  he  had  been  shot  out  through  the  head. 
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Now  this  was  rather  a  sad  o'erthrowi 
I  don't  think  I  would  have  fallen  no; 
For  though  a  lorely  virgin  face 
Has  sometimes  put  me  in  piteous  case. 
Has  made  me  shed  salt  tears  outright^ 
And  sob  like  the  wind  on  a  winter  nighty 
Najy  thrown  me  Into  a  burning  fever. 
Yet  I  never  just  went  off  ahoge^er; 
But  I  have  reason,  without  a  flam. 
Thankful  to  be— and  so  I  am— 
That  I  was  spared  the  illusive  siffht 
That  was  seen  by  that  enchanted  Knight 

Now  it  seems  that  the  maiden  to  fear  began 
For  the  life  of  that  young  and  comely  man ; 
And  every  art  essay'd  to  try 
To  make  him  uplift  his  amorous  eye. 
But  in  reality,  or  in  mime, 
The  swoon  continued  a  weary  time. 
And  better  had  it  been  if  he  had  never 
Re-open'd  his  eyes,  but  slept  for  ever ; 
For  when  next  they  awoke  on  the  light  of  day, 
His  cheek  on  the  maiden's  bosom  lay. 
He  felt  its  warmth  new  life  impart, 
And  the  gentle  throbs  of  her  beating  heart ; 
He  felt  beneath  his  aching  head, 
The  enchanting  mould  tiiat  had  laid  him  dead; 
He  felt  her  hand  his  temples  chafing. 
And  every  tenderness  vouchsafing ; 
He  lifted  his  head — ^he  hid  his  face — 
And  stole  his  cheek  from  that  witching  place; 
Yet  still  he  cast,  thoueh  disinclined, 
A  longing,  lingering  glance  behind. 
Where  he  saw—but  I  dare  not  describe  the  view, 
For  if  you  are  a  man  it  will  kill  you  too ; 
If  you  are  a  woman,  and  lovely  bride. 
You  will  turn  up  your  nose  in  disdain  and  pride. 
If  you  are  not,  without  a  frown. 
You  will  laugh  at  the  Knight  till  you  fall  down ; 
For  true  it  is,  when  the  Knieht  had  seen 
The  beauteous  bed  where  his  cheek  had  been. 
The  blush,  and  the  smile,  and  the  lucid  vein. 
He  gave  one  shriek,  with  might  and  main, 
Then  shiver'd  a  space— and  died  again ! 

From  that  time  forth,  if  I  durst  tell. 
Unto  that  Knight  such  hap  befell. 
As  never  was  own'd  by  mortal  man. 
And  never  was  told  since  tales  began. 
He  got  his  wish — It  proved  a  dear  one. 
It  is  an  old  story,  and  a  queer  one; 
But  free  of  fear,  and  free  of  fetter, 
I'll  tell  it  out  even  to  the  letter— 
The  wilder  'tis  I  love  it  the  better 

We  all  have  heard  the  maxim  old. 
That  a  tale  of  truth  should  aye  be  told ; 
For  nothing  in  nature  happen  can. 
That  may  not  a  lesson  prove  to  man : 
Now  this  is  true :— Yet  things,  we  ken. 
Oft  h^pen  between  the  women  and  men. 
So  wild,  romantic,  and  precarious, 
So  compBcKted;  aad  contnirious: 
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So  full  of  pasfiion  and  of  pain, 
They  scarcely  can  bear  to  be  told  again. 
Then  think  of  love  'twixt  a  mortal  creature. 
And  a  being  of  another  nature ! 

The  Knight  waftlost — that  very  morn. 
Rung  the  last  peal  of  his  hunting  horn ; 
His  comrades  range  the  mountain  reign. 
And  call  his  name,  but  call  in  vain ; 
From  his  hawks  and  his  hounds  he  is  borne  away, 
And  lost  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day ; 
And  all  that  time,  he  lived  but  to  prove 
The  new  delights  and  the  joys  of  love — 
His  mistress,  a  pattern  of  sweetness  and  duty, 
And  her  home  a  palace  of  splendour  and  beauty. 
But  whether  it  was  in  the  smful  clime 
That  bounds  mortality  and  time, 
In  a  land  below,  or  a  land  above. 
In  a  bower  of  the  moon,  or  the  star  of  love, 
He  never  could  fathom  or  invent. 
Or  the  way  that  he  came,  or  the  way  tJiat  he  went ; 
But  he  ween'd,  from  his  love*s  aerial  nature. 
That  she  barely  could  be  a  mortal  creature. 

And  every  night  in  his  ears  there  rung 
The  accents  sweet  of  the  female  tongue  ; 
Light  sounds  of  joy  through  the  dome  were  ringing — 
There  was  laughing,  dancing,  harping,  singing ; 
But  foot  of  man  in  the  halls  was  none. 
Nor  sound  of  voice  but  his  own  alone : 
While  every  night  his  beloved  dame 
In  new  array  to  his  chamber  came ; 
And,  save  herself,  by  day  or  night. 
No  other  form  ever  met  his  sight. 
So  ween'd  the  Knight ;  but  his  mind  was  shaken. 
And,  alas  I  how  far  ne  was  mistaken ! 
For  love's  full  overwhelming  tide 
O'er  the  mind  of  man  is  hard  to  bide. 
Yet  this  full  fraught  of  delirious  joy. 
Without  reverse  and  witliout  alloy,' 
I  would  once  have  liked  to  have  essay'd. 
But  at  last — ^liow  I  had  been  dismay' d  I 

The  times  soon  changed,  for  by  slow  decay. 
The  sounds  of  joy  were  melted  away 
To  a  tremulous  strain  of  tender  wailing 
Of  sufferings  for  a  former  failing ; 
While  something  was  sung,  in  a  plaintive  key. 
Of  a  most  mysterious  tenaency. 
Of  beings,  who  were  not  of  the  earth. 
To  human  creatures  giving  birth ; 
Of  seven  pure  beings  of  purity  shorn. 
Of  seven  oabies  that  might  be  born, 
The  nurslings  of  another  clime. 
By  creatures  of  immortal  prime. 
Of  the  mother's  thrilling  fears,  and  more 
Of  the  dark  uncertainty  before  ! 
The  Knight  then  dreaded,  as  well  might  he. 
That  things  were  not  as  things  should  be. 
And  a  hearty  wish  rose  in  his  mind, 
That  he  were  at  the  home  he  left  behind. 
To  wish,  and  to  have,  in  the  charmed  ring 
Of  that  sweet  dome,  was  the  self- same  thing  ; 
For  the  Knight  awaken'd,  as  from  a  dream, 
And  he  stood  by  the  wild  and  mossy  stream, 
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Where  first  he  felt  the  bewitching  power 
Of  Uie  beauteous  maid  at  the  morning  hoiu*. 
Where  he  fell  a  victim  to  beauty's  charms, 
And  died  of  love  in  a  virgin's  arqus ! 

He  sought  his  halls  and  his  stately  bower. 
But  a  solemn  stillness  seem'd  to  lour 
Around  his  towers  and  turrets  high : 
His  favourite  hound  would  not  come  nigh. 
But  kept  aloof  with  a  murmuring  growl, 
And  a  terror  his  heart  could  not  control ; 
For  he  pridc'd  up  his  ears,  and  snuff 'd  the  wind. 
Though  he  heard  his  master's  voice  behind. 
Then  lied  with  his  bristles  of  dread  unfurl'd. 
As  from  a  thing  of  another  world. 
And  every  maiden,  and  every  man. 
Away  from  their  master  in  terror  ran ; 
While  his  a^ed  mother,  in  weeds  of  wo,  "! 

Conjured  him  solemnly  to  go 
Back  to  his  grave,  and  his  place  of  rest ! 
For  her  mind  with  terror  was  sore  oppress'd. 
But  there  he  remained,  and  once  agam 
Was  hail'd  as  the  true  Knight  of  Dumblane. 

Dul^oh !  how  changed  in  every  feature. 
And  all  the  vehemencies  of  his  nature. 
As  if  an  eagle  from  ciil^bove 
Had  been  cnafiged  into  a  plaintive  ^jg^Ub 
*Trein  a  knight  of  courage  and  oi  fjjfSS^ 
He  was  grown  a  thing  of  perplexity. 
Absent  and  moping,  puling,  panting, 
A  vacant  gaze,  and  the  heart  awanting : 
Earth  had  no  pleasures  for  his  eye, 
When  he  thought  of  the  joys  that  were  gone  by. 
This  to  some  natures  may  be  genial. 
Or,  as  a  failing,  counted  venial ; 
For  me,  I  judge  the  prudent  way, 
Let  past  time  have  been  what  it  may. 
Is  to  make  the  most,  with  thankful  mind. 
Of  that  which  still  remains  behind. 

The  Kniffht  lived  on  as  scarce  aware. 
How  long  I  neither  know  nor  care. 
Till  at  the  last,  one  lovely  morn. 
The  fairest  lady  that  ever  was  bom' 
Came  into  his  bower  with  courtesy  bland. 
And  a  lovely  boy  was  in  either  hand ; 
Two  tiny  elves  aiike,  not  less 
Than  twin  flowers  of  the  wilderness. 

*  Thou  art  my  lord,  my  own  true  knight, 
Wliose  love  was  once  my  sole  delight. 
Oh,  I  recall— how  can  I  not  ? — 
That  morning  never  to  be  forgot, 
When  I  met  thee  first  with  horn  and  hound 
Upon  tlie  moor  to  the  hunting  bound. 
When  thy  steed  like  lightning  fled  away. 
And  Uiy  staghound  howl'd  and  would  not  stay ; 
Thou  Btolest  the  heart  Hiat  never  had  birth. 
The  heart  of  a  being  not  of  this  earth : 
And  what  is  more,  Uiat  heart  to  wring. 
The  virtue  of  an  immortal  tbing. 
Do6t  thou  own  these  babes  in  the  gold  and  green, 
The  loveliest  twins  that  the  world  has  seen ; 
Wilt  Aou  here  acknowledge  us  as  thine  own, 
Or  bear  the  brunt  of  Qur  malisoa  ?" 
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Then  the  Knight  shed  tears  of  joy  apace 
At  seeing  again  that  lovely  face ; 
And  his  heart  with  love  was  sore  oppressed 
As  he  folded  the  fair  dame  to  his  breast  2 
«  Thou  art  my  lady  love,"  said  he, 
«  And  I  never  loved  another  but  thee  I" 

«  Alas,  how  blind  are  earthly  eyes 
To  those  that  are  lighted  by  other  skies, 
By  other  breezes,  untainted  by  sin. 
And  by  other  spirits  that  dwell  within. 
Well  might  thy  raptures  of  pleasures  be 
Sublim^  by  creatures  such  as  we  2" 
The  lady  said  with  an  eye  of  shame. 
When  enter'd  another  most  comely  dame, 
As  like  to  Uie  first  as  she  could  be. 
As  like  as  cherries  on  the  same  tree ; 
While  hanging  on  either  hand  were  seen 
Two  lovely  babies  in  gold  and  green. 

**  Thou  art  my  own  true  lord  and  love," 
The  second  said,  **  and  thou  wilt  approve 
This  dear  love-token,  I  changed  with  thee. 
When  sitting  in  the  bower  upon  thy  knee." 
The  Knight  acknowled^d  the  token  rare, 
And  flew  to  embrace  his  lady  fair  5 
But  remembrance  came  witii  a  thrilling  pain. 
That  instead  of  a  lady  he  now  had  twam. 
And  instead  of  two  babies  of  beauty  and  grace, 

There  were  four  all  looking  him  in  the  face. 
He  stood  like  a  statue,  of  sense  bereft,— 
He  look'd  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left, 

But  one  from  the  other  he  could  not  know. 

They  were  both  the  same,  and  yet  there  were  two. 

While  thus  he  stood  prepared  for  shrift, 

In  came  a  third — ^a  fourth — a  fifth— 

A  sixth— a  seventh  I    All  round  they  stand. 

And  each  had  a  baby  in  either  hand,—. 

And  each  bad  her  love-tokens  to  display. 

Which  the  Knight  acknowledged  without  delay. 

But  how  that  maid  he  met  on  the  hill. 

And  loved  so  dearly,  and  loved  her  still. 

Had  thus  the  powers  of  nature  outdone. 

And  multiplied  into  twenty  and  one — 

Why,  that  was  more  than  he  could  believe. 

Than  his  head  could  frame,  or  his  heart  conceive ; 

And  still  he  cast  his  eye  to  the  door. 

Distrustful  that  there  were  not  more. 
Itis  lady  mother  at  length  attended. 

And  her  courtesies  were  with  wonder  blended, 

To  see  such  beauty  in  such  array, 

Seven  dames  all  lovely  as  morns  of  May, 

With  fourteen  babies  in  a  ring, 

And  all  like  the  children  of  a  Kine ; 

And  she  laid  on  her  son  her  quicK  behests, 

To  tell  her  the  quality  of  their  guests. 
"  Why,  mother,  'tis  strange  as  strange  can  be, 

And  yet  it  is  truth  I  tell  to  thee. 

That  all  these  dames  of  beauty  so  brifi^ht. 

Claim  me  for  their  own  true  lord  andTknight; 

INay,  and  I  may  not  deny  it  neither. 

And  all  these  children  call  me  father. 

But  I  swear  by  my  vows  of  morn  and  even, 

And  I  swear  before  the  throne  of  Heaven, 
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That  I  never  knew  of  daughter  nor  son. 
Nor  of  a  love  save  only  one ; 
There  is  glamour  abrcmd  in  moor  and  glen^ 
And  enchantment  in  all  the  walks  of  men." 

**  Why,  8on»  it  has  often  been  told  to  me. 
That  you  never  could  learn  to  multiply. 
Your  bold  advancement  now  I  greet; 
It  is  practice  that  makes  Uie  man  complete.*' 
This  said,  the  dame  with  a  sullen  smite. 
And  a  gloom  upon  her  brow  the  while ; 
For  she  soon  perceived  by  dint  of  lore, 
That  the  seven  weird  sisters  stood  her  before. 
Who  had  dwelt  in  enchanted  bower  sublime, 
From  the  ages  of  an  early  time, 
Condemn'dfor  an  unhallow'd love 
Endless  virginity  to  prove. 
And  endless  longings  for  bliss  to  be, 
In  their  palace  of  painAil  luxury. 
Unless  a  mortal  knight  should  fall 
In  &eir  love-snares,  and  wed  them  all. 
And  for  all  this  numerous  comely  birtii, 
She  knew  that  her  son  was  lost  to  earth, 
And  perchance  would  be  caught  in  enchantment's  thrall, 
And  lost  to  heaven— the  worst  of  idl. 

**  My  son,"  she  said, ''  since  so  it  be 
That  all  this  comely  progeny 
Are  here  acknowledged  to  be  thine. 
Before  they  can  be  received  as  mine, 
I  have  lock'd  the  doors,  the  gates,  and  all 
And  here  within  this  stately  hall 
They  shall  kneel  before  a  sacred  sign, 
And  be  christen'd  by  a  name  ctivine." 

Then  a  shriek  arose  from  the  lovely  train, 
Was  never  heard  such  a  yell  of  pain, 
TOl  the  gorgeous  deling  that  glow'd  o*erhead 
Waa  shivered  like  an  autumn  reed, 
And  the  images  all  prostrate  lay. 
And  the  casements  of  the  tower  gave  way. 
And  the  lovely  train,  all  three  by  tiiree, 
Walk'd  forth  m  beauty  and  in  glee ; 
While  many  a  fflance  they  cast  behind. 
As  they  trode  tne  billows  of  the  wind ; 
For  they  danced  as  lightly  through  the  air 
As  if  heaved  on  the  gilded  gossamer, 
That  play'd  with  a  soft  and  silent  motion, 
Like  we  gentlest  swell  that  woos  tiie  ocean ; 
And  many  an  eye  beheld  them  fly, 
And  heard  this  plaintive  melody : 

"  Now  we  are  free,  now  we  are  free. 
We  seven  nsters  now  are  free. 
To  fly  where  we  long  have  wish'd  to  be ; 
And  here  we  have  these  babies  of  ours. 
To  dwell  within  our  shady  bowers. 
And  play  their  pranks  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
With  the  human  beings  they  love  so  well ; 
For  O,  they  are  babies  of  marvellous  birth. 
They  are  neither  of  heaven  nor  yet  of  earth ; 
And  whether  they  will  live  till  time  be  done, 
Or  fade  away  in  a  beam  of  the  sun. 
Or  mount  on  the  polar  heights  sublime. 
And  to  worlds  of  unknown  splendour  clhnb, 
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Is  a  mjTBtery  which  no  eye  can  pierce 
But  His,  the  Lord  of  the  universe : 
But  this  we  know,  that  above  or  below. 
By  the  doors  of  death  they  shall  never  go. 

''  Adieu,  our  sweet  little  babies,  for  ever ! 
Blithe  be  your  lives,  and  sinful  never; 
You  may  play  your  pranks  on  the  wicked  and  wild. 
But  wrong  not  virtue's  sacred  child, — 
So  shall  your  frolics  be  lightsome  and  boon 
On  the  bridge  of  the  rainbow  or  beam  of  the  moon; 
And  so  sludl  your  loves  in  the  bridal  bowers 
Be  sweeter  still  than  your  father's  and  ours, 
-  And  the  breezes  shall  rock  you  to  soft  repose 
In  the  lap  of  the  lily  or  breast  of  the  rose. 
And  your  beauty  every  eve  renew 
As  you  bathe  your  forms  in  the  fragrant  dew. 
That  stands  a  heavenly  crystal  bell 
In  the  little  dew-cup's  lovely  well ; 
.  Your  drink  be  the  haze  on  the  moonlight  rill. 
And  your  food  the  odour  which  flowers  distil. 
And  never  let  robes  your  forms  adorn 
That  are  not  from  the  web  of  the  rainbow  shorn. 
Or  the  purple  and  green  that  shines  afar 
In  the  breast  of  the  eastern  harvest  star ; 
And  then  shall  you  ride  o'er  land  and  o'er  tide, 
'  O'er  cloud,  and  o'er  foam  of  the  firmament  wide. 
O'er  tree  and  o'er  torrent,  o'er  flood  and  o'er  flame, 
And  The  Fairies  shall  be  your  eartlily  name : 
In  joy  and  in  glee  your  revels  shall  be. 
Till  a  day  shall  arrive  that  we  darkly  foresee ; 
But  note  you  well  when  these  times  commence. 
And  prepare  for  your  departure  hence. 

"  When  the  psalms  ana  the  prayers  are  nightly  heard 
From  the  mossy  cave  or  the  lonely  sward ; 
When  the  hunters  of  men  rise  with  the  sun. 
And  pursue  their  game  till  the  day  be  done ; 
And  the  mountain  burns  have  a  purple  stain 
With  the  blood  of  men  in  the  moorland  slain ; 
And  die  raven  croaks  in  the  darksome  cloud. 
And  the  eagle  yells  in  the  heavens  aloud. 
We  you  command,  with  heart  and  hand, 
To  leave  the  links  of  fair  Scotland. 
Away!  dismiss !  and  seek  for  bliss 
In  a  happier,  holier  sphere  than  tliis  ! 

**  Sweet  babies,  adieu !  and  may  you  never  me 
The  mingled  existence  we  leave  to  you. 
There  is  pait  of  virtue  and  part  of  blame, 
Part  of  spirit  and  part  of  flame. 
Part  of  body  and  passion  fell. 
Part  of  heaven  and  part  of  hell. 
You  are  babies  of  beauty  and  babies  of  wonder. 
But  fly  from  the  cloud  of  the  lightniog  and  thunder, 
And  keep  by  the  moonbeam  or  twilight  grey. 
For  you  never  were  made  for  tlie  light  of  day. 
Long  mav  you  amid  your  offspring  a  well,-— 
Babies  of  beauty,  kiss  and  farewell !" 

Tlie  Knight  of  Dumblane  from  that  day  forth 
Never  utter'd  word  upon  the  earth ; 
But  moved  about  like  a  spiiit  in  pain 
For  certain  days,  then  vauish'd  again. 
And  was  chosen,  as  my  old  legend  says. 
The  patriarch  King  of  the  Scottish  Fays, 
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With  full  command  o*er  these  beings  strange ; 
But  his  human  nature  never  would  change, 
Till,  at  the  end.  of  a  thousand  moons. 
All  decked  with  garlands  and  gay  festoons. 
He  was  borne  away  with  lament  and  yell, 
And  paid  as  kane  to  the  Prince  of  Hell ! 

From  such  unhallowed  love  as  this. 
With  all  its  splendour  and  all  its  bliss. 
Its  end  of  terror  and  its  bane. 
The  Lord  preserve  us  all ! — Amen. 

Altbivb  Lake,  July  10, 18S0. 


TBE  TEAR. 


I  WAS  led  in  a  dream  to  the  gate  of  the  Upper  Heaven,  and  I  saw  many 
^igiitB  on  which  I  must  be  Silent ;  and  L  heard  many  sweet  sounds,  like  the 
voices  of  aDgels,  hymning  to  their  lyres.    And  the  seraph  Uriel  was  with 


long  before  I  reached  its  glorious  portal 
iosufferable  splendour,  had  not  the  angel  shaded  me  with  his  ambrosial 
wings,  and  touched  mine  eyes  with  balm  of  amarant,  which  only  grows  in 
Heaven.  And  when  he  touched  them  with  this  balm,  I  felt  them  strength- 
ened, and  I  could  ^luse  undazzled  on  any  pai't  of  the  bright  Kingdom  save 
one;  and  I  asked  Uriel  Uie  cause  of  this  surpassing  light,  and  he  said  it  was 
the  light  of  the  Sanctuary.  And,  lo !  at  the  gate  of  Heaven  stood  a  pedestal 
of  ja^r,  and  on  this  pedestal  a  vessel  of  pure  sapphire,  encircled  with  eold 
—and  within  Uiis  vessel  lay  a  tear,  which  evaporated  not  in  the  light  of  Hca- 
ven,  but  remained  the  same  for  ever.  And  1  said  unto  the  angel, ''  Whence 
Cometh  Ais  tear  ?"  And  he  answered,  "  From  the  eye  of  an  earth-born 
maiden,  named  Leila ;  if  thou  wouldst  know  more  of  this  tear,  speak  to  it— • 
it  will  answer  thee."  Then  I  marvelled,  saying,  "  Can  a  tear  answer  ?" — 
**  Yea,"  responded  Uriel,  ^  this  teai'  is  not  as  other  teai's, — it  hath  a  spirit 
within  it,  and  a  voice,  for  the  sake  of  the  maiden  Leila  by  whom  it  was  shed." 
Then,  methinks,  I  spoke  to  the  tear,  and  a  voice  arose  from  its  bed  of  sap- 
phire in  reply. 

BARD. 

Crystal  gem  of  mortal  birth. 
Fairer  than  the  gems  of  earth, 
Was  it  Grief  that  bade  thee  mount 
Upwards  from  thy  coral  fount  ? 
Was  it  Care,  with  dewy  sigh, 
Moulded  thee  on  Leila's  eye  ? 

TEAR. 

Minstrel,  nay,  it  was  not  Care 
Witli  his  breath  that  framed  me  there ; 
Neither  did  I  quit  my  fount, 
From  its  crystal  floor  to  mount, 
(Like  the  dew  on  autumn's  leal',) 
By  the  sceptred  spell  of  Grief. 

BARD. 

Jewel  of  a  maiden  fair. 
Was  it  Mirth  that  brought  thee  there  ? 
Was  it  touch  of  Laughter's  spell 
That  o'erflow'd  thine  azure  well  ? 

TEAR. 

Neither  Mirth  invoked  me  here, 
(Yet  thou  seest  I  am  a  teai*,) 
Nor  Despair's  tenific  dart 
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Tear  like  me  had  never  birth 
Or  by  Sorrow  or  by  Mirth. 
Whilome  was  my  fountain  dry, 
Laughter  beam'd  in  Leila'0  eye ; 
Round  her  bosom  Joy  was  flung. 
Mirth  was  floating  on  her  tongue ; 
And  her  step  was  gay  and  light, 
And  her  eye  was  pure  and  bright; 
And  her  soul,  with  Rapture  fraught, 
Harbour'd  no  despondmg  thought ; 
But  a  vision  of  Distress 
Came  athwart  her  loveliness, 
Like  a  thunder-cloud  in  June, 
Or  a  mist  before  the  moon : 
Straight  the  voice  of  Pity  fell 
O'er  ner  spirit,  as  a  sp^ll. 
And  her  eye  distill'd  a  tear 
Lovelier  than  Grief  may  rear : 
Unto  me  the  power  was  eiven 
Leila's  cause  to  plead  in  Heaven, 
For  I  have  been  shed  upon 
Others'  sorrows— -not  her  own. 

And  I  inclined  my  head  while  the  voice  was  yet  speaking ;  and  it  seem- 
ed to  come  from  the  drop  within  the  vessel  of  sapphire — and  I  knew  the 
tear  to  be  a  spirit.  And  I  said  to  Uriel,  '*  Do  all  tears  find  their  way  to 
Heaven  ?"  But  he  answered,  "  Nay — none  but  those  of  compassion :  id\ 
other  tears  perish,  as  a  drop  of  water,  when  they  are  shed ;  out  those  of 

t)ity  come  hither,  and,  after  soiourning  for  a  season  at  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
0 !  some  of  them  are  changed  into  jewels,  and  hang  upon  the  crowns  of 
the  archangels ;  others  are  mingled  with  the  fountain  of  benevolence,  and 
they  all  plead  with  seraphic  tongues  for  those  that  shed  them."  And  I 
knew  from  this  response  of  the  angel  that  there  were  no  tears  like  those  of 
compassion.  A  Modern  Pythagorisan« 


THE  VALE  OF  PINES* 

How  soft  is  the  sound  of  the  river. 

Stealing  down  through  the  ^reen  piny  vale, 
Where  the  sunbeams  of  eventide  quiver 
Through  the  scarce  stirring  foliage,  and  ever 

The  cooing  dove  plains  out  its  tale; 
While  the  blackbird  melodiously  sings 
An  anthem,  reminding  of  innocent  things. 

Grey  Evening  comes  onward,  and  scatters 

The  fires  in  the  western  serene ; 
And  the  shadows  of  Lebanon's  daughters, 
Dai'kly  imaged,  outspread  on  the  waters, 

Festoon'd  with  their  outlines  of  green ; 
The  clouds  journey  past,  and  below 
Are  reflected  their  masses  of  crimson  and  snow. 

Oh  sweet  is  the  vision  that  loses 

Present  cares  in  the  glow  of  the  past !  J^ 

As  the  light  of  Reflection  reposes  i  ;j^ 

On  youth,  with  its  blossoming  roses,  As'jf  ^ 

And  sunshine  too  lovely  to  last :  5^  r 

Sweet  dreams  I  that  have  sparkled  and  gone,  Do^^ 

Like  torrents  of  blue  over  ledges  of  stone !  ^!?  <! 

But  why  should  break  forth  our  repining  %  ere, 

O'er  what  we  have  loved  and  have  lost  ?  '^"di^ 

Whether  fortune  be  shaded  or  shining,  ^'''^ 

Our  destinies  bright  or  declining,  ^  h^ 

Our  visions  ArrnmnlijaliM  nr  /^r^ef 'TLT^ 
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It  is  ours  to  be  calm  and  resign' d. 

Faith's  star  beaming  clear  on  the  night  of  the  mind. 

When  morning  awoke  on  the  ocean, 

Dim  tempests  were  louring  around : 
Yet  see,  with  how  steadfast  a  motion. 
As  the  clouds  bend  and  glow  with  devotion. 

The  sun  his  asylum  hath  found  I 
Twilight  weeps  ,*  and  all  gorgeously  red 
Are  the  smooth  aloping  vale,  and  the  tall  mountain-head. 

Lo !  thus,  when  the  clouds  of  life's  sorrow 

Have  pass'd  and  have  perish' d,  the  sky 
An  added  effulgence  shau  borrow 
From  the  storms  that  have  flown,  and  the  morrow 

Gleam  bright  in  eternity's  eye ; 
And  the  Angel  of  Righteousness  send 
His  balm  to  that  heart  which  is  true  to  the  end ! 

..  A. 

SUNSET,  AFTER  RAIN. 

The  shower  hath  drifted  o'er ;  the  blue 
Of  cloudless  heaven  shines  softly  through ; 
Still  is  the  air,  the  sea  is  calm. 
The  bright-bloom'd  flowers  outbreathing  balm : 
And  from  the  west,  with  orange  ray. 
Serenely  clear  and  calmly  gay. 
The  sun  looks  forth  o'er  ocean's  isles. 
O'er  earth  and  heaven,  and,  setting,  smiles. 

What  though  the  day  in  clouds  hath  pass'd. 
Though  dripp'd  the  rain,  and  roar'd  the  blast, 
Though  morning's  orient  flag  unfurl'd 
Scarce  awed  the  shades  that  dimm'd  the  world. 
And  fire-eyed  noon's  resplendent  car 
Plough'd  vainly  through  deep  mists  afar— 
This  scene  of  beauty  and  deughts. 
And  evening  radiance,  well  requites 
For  dreary  doubts  and  boding  gloom. 
And  dreams  whose  dwelling  was  the  tomb. 

The  murmuring  bee  from  flower  to  flower 
Is  roaming  round  the  bloss'my  bower,— 
The  clustering  bower,  where  jasmine  wreath 
Is  mix'd  with  odorous  flowers ;  beneath 
The  creeping  honevsuckle  weaves 
Its  yellow  horns  with  ivy  leaves ; 
And  round  about,  in  many  a  row. 
The  lilies  of  the  valley  blow, 
Upshooting  snowy  bells  between 
Luxuriant  stems  of  darkest  green. 

How  bright,  how  beautiful,  the  day 
In  its  calm  lustre  dies  away. 
As  if  the  clouds  that  wept  the  while 
^ow  dried  their  tears,  and  turn'd  to  smile 
Down  on  the  verdant  vales  of  earth, 
Whose  looks  have  changed  from  gloom  to  mirth ! 
On  every  blade,  and  leaf,  and  stem. 
Of  diamond  drops  a  diadem 
Around  is  sprinkled,  bright  and  clear 
As  beauty's  sympathizing  tear 
When  sinless  sorrows  cause  its  flow ; 
The  fruits  denend  from  everv  boucrh. 
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Mellow  and  ripe ;  the  downy  peach. 
The  purpled  plum,  and  nectarine,  each 
Half-shaded  by  its  leaves,  in  hue 
Diversified,  and  varying  too. — 
With  note  melodious,  clear,  and  free. 
Upon  the  moss-brown'd  apple-tree, 
.   within  the  ancient  orchard  s  pale. 
The  blackbird,  Scotland's  nightingale, 
Sits  singing,  and  responses  sound 
From  every  grove  and  garden  round. 

When  worldly  strife  is  hush'd,  and  all 
With  Music's  murmuring,  dying  fall. 
The  air  is  stirr'd,  how  sweet,  to  res^ 
Remote  from  men,  with  easy  breast. 
While  scenes  awake  to  Memory's  eye — 
Scenes,  whose  bright  hues  can  never  die- 
As  round  the  pictures  of  the  past 
Her  more  than  sunlight  glow  is  cast, — 
Scenes  'mid  Time's  landscape  far,  but  seen. 
By  distance  hallow'd,  calm,  serene. 
And  bearinff  in  their  mellow  dyes 
As  'twere  Uie  mark  of  Paradise ; — 
So,  over  ocean's  billows  curl'd 
Blue  coasts,  the  confines  of  a  world — 
A  world  of  hope,  and  love,  and  truth. 
And  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  youth ; 
Some  realm  of  fancy,  which  how  fain 
The  feet  would  traverse— but  in  vain. 

Yes !  all  of  calm,  and  grand,  and  fair. 
In  iris  hues  are  pictured  there ; 
There,  from  terrestrial  dross  refined. 
We  see  the  shadows  of  mankind. 
Beyond  the  clouds  of  grief  and  fear. 
Bright  wandering  in  a  fairy  sphere ; 
All  low-born  cares  dispersed  and  gone. 
Misfortune  fled,  and  Pain  unknown. 

We  look  on  valorous  deeds,  which  raise 
To  ecstasy  the  voice  of  praise. 
As  youthful  Wolfe  sinks  down  to  die 
Within  the  arms  of  victory ; 
Or  Moore,  without  a  murmur,  yields 
His  spirit  on  the  last  of  fields. 
And,  oy  his  mourning  comrades  brave. 
Is  laid,  at  midnight,  m  the  grave, — 
The  wailing  of  tiic  restless  surge. 
And  cannon  of  the  foe,  his  dirge : — 
We  listen  to  the  words,  whose  glow 
Makes  nations  like  a  river  flow, 
As  Chatham's  kindled  lips  dispense 
The  lava  tide  of  eloquence, 
Unmanacle  the  friendless  slave, 
Stir  up  tlie  nerveless  to  be  brave. 
And  bid  his  country's  armies  be 
l^nmatch'd  on  shore,  supreme  at  sea  ;— 
We  marvel  at  the  thoughts  which  climb 
Above  our  nature,  bright,  sublime, 
As  of  the  immortal  Mnton  sings. 
His  muse  on  ai^el-pinion'd  wmgs. 
Aspiring  high,  tfll  Heaven  above 
Seems  Imk  d  to  £w'th  with  cbaia9  of  lore. 
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How^  Btill  this  hour !  the  mellow  sun 

Withdraws  his  western  ray, 
And,  evening's  haven  almost  won, 

He  leaves  the  seas  of  day : 
Soft  is  the  twilight  reign,  and  calm. 
As  o'er  autumnal  fields  of  balm 

The  languid  zephyrs  stray; 
Across  the  lawn  tlie  heifers  roam. 
The  wearied  reaper  seeks  his  home. 

The  laden  earth  is  rich  with  flowers. 

All  bathed  in  crimson  light ; 
While  hums  the  bee  mid  garden  bowers 

With  clustering  roses  bright : 
The  woods  outsfaoot  their  shadows  dim ; 
O'er  the  smooth  lake  the  swallows  skim 

In  wild  erratic  flight; 
Moor'd  by  the  marge,  the  shallop  sleeps, 
Above  its  deck  the  willow  weeps. 

'Tis  sweet,  in  such  an  hour  as  this, 

To  bend  the  pensive  way. 
Scan  nature,  and  partake  the  bliss 

Wlitch  charms  like  hers  convey : 
No  city's  bustling  noise  is  near ; 
And  but  the  little  birds  you  hear. 

That  chant  so  blithe  and  say ; 
And  ask  ye  whence  their  mirth  began  ? 
Perchance  since  free,  and  far  from  man. 

Their  little  lives  are  void  of  care ; 

From  bush  to  brake  they  fly. 
Filling  the  rich  ambrosial  air 

Of  August's  painted  sky : 
They  flit  about  the  fragrant  wood ; 

Elisha's  God  provides  them  food, 

And  hears  them  when  they  cry ; 
For  ever  blithe  and  blest  are  they. 
Their  sinless  course  a  summer's  day. 

Yon  bending  clouds  all  purpling  streak 

The  mantle  of  the  west; 
And  tremulously  the  sunbeams  break 

On  Pentland's  mountain  crest : 
Hill,  valley,  ocean,  sky,  and  stream, 
AH  wear  one  placid  look,  and  seem 

In  silent  beauty  blest; 
As  if  created  Natures  raised 
To  heaven  their  choral  souls,  and  praised. 

Above  yon  cottage  on  the  plain 

The  wreathy  smoke  ascends ; 
A  silent  emblem,  with  the  main 

Of  sailing  clouds  it  blends ; 
Like  a  depai'ted  spirit  gone 
Up  from  low  earth  to  Glory's  throne 

To  mix  with  sainted  friends. 
Where,  Hfe'a  probation  voyage  o'er, 
(jiriefs  sail  is  furl'd  for  evermore  I 

A. 
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A  CATHOLIC  SCENE  IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Were  all  other  evidence  wanting, 
of  Mr  O'Conneirs  insiffnificance  on 
this  side  the  Channel,  (and  more  efl- 

Secially  of  his  nothingness  in  the 
[ouse  of  Commons,)  the  proof  might 
be  found  in  his  own  words  and  ac« 
tions.  ''  It  does  not  surprise  me," 
said  he,*  "  that  they  who  make  at' 
tacks  upon  me  are  cheered,  and  that 
my  defence  is  received  in  silence,  I 
know  I  am  no  favourite  with  any 

?arty.  I  have  never  supported  any. 
have  not  supported  the  oliffsrchy 
of  this  .House;  and  both  sides,  of 
course,  unite  to  applaud  those  who 
oppose  me.*'  Poor  gentleman!  He 
is  ill  used  much  after  the  fashion  of 
those  unfortunate  persons  who  con- 
trive to  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  unanimous  deling  of  contempt; 
an  achievement  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  difficult,  as  to  unite  the  good 
opinion  of  the  world  in  our  favour. 
But  it  is  his  letters  to  the  Irish 
editors  of  newspapers — ^his  appeals 
to  the  Irish  Catholic  population, 
through  the  agency  of  the  press,  and 
of  his  myrmidons  whom  that  press 
is  to  set  in  motion — it  is  to  these  I 
would  more  particularly  refer  for 
the  proofs,  furnished  by  himself,  of 
his  own  conviction,  that  in  England 
— that  as  a  member  of  the  British 
Parliament — he  is  powerless  for  mis- 
chief— the  only  power  he  seeks  or 
has  ever  exercised.  The  truth  is,  he 
has  little  in  him  but  brawl  and  blus- 
ter, tawdry  Irish  tinsel,  and  genuine 
Hibernian  blarney.  It  is  not  as  a 
lawyer,  that  I  thus  speak  of  him ;  but 
as  the  member  for  Clare.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  such  a  man  can  exercise 
the  influence  which  Mr  O' Council 
undeniablv  exercises  over  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen?  I  an- 
swer, it  does  not  require  the  sun  to 
fire  a  powder  magazine;  a  match, 
not  worth  the  fraction  of  a  farthing, 
can  do  the  feat.  Set  Mr  O'Connell 
tj  harangue  a  non-inflammable  body 
of  men,  and  he  is  that  match  tossed 


into  a  quarry ;  give  hiBd  a  gunpow- 
der audience,  and  you  have  an  im« 
mediate  explosion.  This  is  consist- 
ent with  aU  experience.  What  did 
those  contemptible  incendiaries,  the 
Hunts,  the  Thistlewoods,  and  the  Dr 
Watsons,  do  with  a  Spa  Fields  mob  ? 
What  did  men  of  a  similar  stamp  do 
with  a  Queen  Caroline  mob,  and 
a  Manchester  mob  ?  We  all  know. 
Turn  them  loose  now  to  bellow  to 
any  Ave  hundred,  or  five  thousand, 
of  his  Majesty^s  lieges,  that  could 
be  brought  together  to  listen  to  them, 
and,  God  save  the  mark !  what  pi- 
tiful mountebanks  they  would  be 
accounted  !  But  carry  the  h}^othe- 
sis  a  little  farther.  Siippose  these 
same  oracles  of  Spa  Fields,  Man- 
chester, and  Brandenburffh  House, 
members  of  Parliament  You  laugh 
at  the  preposterous  idea.  Yet,  wlmt 
thei/  were  able  to  do  with  an  infuri- 
ated populace,  and  the  conclusion, 
to  which  the  mind  instantly  jumps  at 
the  ludicrous  supposition  of  their  be- 
ing seated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, furnishes  a  solution  of  the  ap- 
parent paradox  of  Mr  O'Connell  big 
enough  in  Ireland  to  intimidate  Ar- 
thur Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mr 
0*Connell  so  shrunken  in  dimen- 
sions in  England,  that  his  presence 
is  hardly  perceptible ;  with  this  dif- 
ference, which  I  willingly  concede, 
that  it  is  only  as  a  demagogue  and 
politician  he  can  be  put  upon  a  level 
with  the  "  agitators'^  of  Spa  Fields 
and  Manchester. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  the  extinction  of  the 
honourable  Member  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Parliament,  or  of  analysing- 
the  precise  causes  of  the  phenome- 
non, that  I  have  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject It  is,  to  ask  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
how  he  felt  on  the  evenin?  when 
the  discussion  arose  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  Sir  Harcourt  Lees's  pe- 
tition ?f  I  do  not  enquire  what  nia 
feelings  were  as  he  listened  to  the 
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ctttigatioii  inflicted  by  Mr  Dolierty; 
infiMSed  in  that  fearless  spirit  wliich 
dreuled  no  encounter  witli  a  man 
rmdf  to  retort  upon  an  antagonist 
m  a  tone  of  virulent  coarseness,  the 
Tenr  apostasy  by  which  he  bad  be- 
leffte^  l>ecaaae  there  he  was  invul- 
aerable; — I  do  not  seek  to  know 
what  the  fee  briefs  are,  which  seem 
to  impose  upon  the  right  honourable 
Secretary  an  inflexible  determina- 
tion not  to  come  into  angry  collision 
with  Mr  O'Connelly  under  any  pos- 
sible provocation.*  I  would  merely 
aalc  here  how  he  felt  while  the  fol- 
lowing scene  was  exhibiting  before 
iamY 

*'  General  Grosvenor  said  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  high  time 
the  honourable  and  learned  and  Ca- 
tholic Member  should  be  observed. 
(Cries  of  Order  I  Hear^  hear!  and 
umd  cheers,^ 

"  Mr  Spring  Rice  rose  to  speak  to 
order.  Mr  O'Gonnell  attempted  to 
rise,  bat  was  kept  down  by  Mr  Hume  ; 
(mdcongiderable  confusion  existed  for 
a  few  moments — some  members  cheer- 
ing, and  some  vociferating.  Order. 

*  Mr  S.  Rice  was  at  length  suffer- 
ed to  say,  that  there  was  one  word, 
and  only  one  word,  used  by  the  gal- 
lant officer,  which  he  thought  it  right 
to  take  notice  of,  which,  in  fact^  the 
House  was  bound,  he  thought,  to  find 
fanlt  with,  as  quite  unparliamentary. 
The  honourable  and  gallant  general 
bad  no  right,  since  the  law  recognised 
no  distinction^  to  call  any  Member  a 
Protestant  Member  or  a  Catholic 
Member,  It  was  not  parliamentary, 
and  certainly  it  would  not  be  conve- 
nient. This  was  the  first  time,  he 
believed,  Uiat  any  such  allusions  had 
been  made,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
did  not  interfere  unnecessarily.  If 
they  were  not  checked  in  time,  they 
would  lead  to  serious  inconvenience, 
and  in  time  to  great  confusion, 

"  The  Speaker  said  that  the  House, 


and  no  Member  of  it  more  than  the 
gallant  officer,  must  feel  obliged  to 
the  honourable  member  for  calling 
the  gallant  general  to  order.  The 
honourable  and  gallant  officer  must 
feel  the  impropriety  of  making  any 
distinction  among  the  members  of 
that  House,  since  the  law  had  once 
settled  that  there  are  to  be  no  dis- 
tinctions, 

**  General  Grosvenor  bowed  to  the 
authority  of  the  Chair,  and  t^  the 
call  to  order  made  by  the  honour- 
able Member  in  such  good  humour. 
He  had  only  used  the  word  as  a 
means  of  distinction.  There  were  so 
many  honourable  and  learned  mem- 
bers, that  he  knew  not  how  to  de^ 
scribe  him.  He  was  glad  that  the 
honourable  member  for  Dover  had 
made  these  observations  in  his  place. 
The  House  had  been  exposed  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience  from  the 
number  of  petitions  presented  to  the 
House  from  Ireland  against  the  pro- 
posed scheme  of  taxation,  ana  all 
these  petitions  apparently  proceeded 
from  the  bureau  of  the  honourable 
and  learned  member.  The  letter  al- 
ready alluded  to  was  signed  Daniel 
O'Connell,  and  that  he  presumed 
was  the  same  honourable  member. 
The  honourable  member  had  refer- 
red to  the  petitions  from  Ireland,  and 
described  the  apathy  of  the  House  as 
discreditable  to  it;  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, those  petitions  and  their  con- 
sequences were  discreditable  to  no- 
body but  the  honourable  and  learned 
member." 

Blessed  effects  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation !  Riot !  confusion !  Pro- 
testant members  taunting  Catholic 
members  with  their  religion !  Ca- 
tholic members  rising  to  repel  the 
taunt,  but  pulled  back  into  their  seats 
again  by  neutral  members:  as  Mr 
Jenkins,  of  a  free  and  easy  club, 
would  tug  at  his  friend  Mr  Brown, 
to  prevent  him  from  throwing  the  to- 


*   The  only  instance  in  which  the  right  hononrable  Secretary  was  moved  from 
Aa  determination,  was  on  the  22d  of  March,  when  Mr  0*ConneIl  presented  a  peti- 
OD  from  the  town  of  Drogheda,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  Union.     On  that  occa- 
on,  he  ffud  he  "  knew  of  no  terms  sufficiently  strong,  in  which  to  express  his  repro^ 
tikm  of  the  conduct  of  those  who,  by  agitating  this  question,  would  cause  disturb- 
ee»  among  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  in  Ireland.'*     No  doubt  he  was  exceeding- 
Indignant  ;  but,  good  man  that  he  is  !  he  was  wont  to  be  quite  as  indignant  at  the 
ea  of  conceding  Catholic  Emancipation.     Let  the  honourable  member  for  Clare, 
trefore,  and  the  Anti-Unionists,  go  on.    They  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  when 
cyrspcrtfaae 
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bacco*box  at  the  head  of  Mr  Green, 
who  had  said  something  that  was  af- 
fronting to  tlie  feelings  of  Mr  Brown, 
The  Speaker  authoritatively  decla- 
ring from  the  chair,  that  the  law  had 
settled  there  was  to  be  henceforth  no 
distinction  of  creeds  in  Parliament ! 
And  these  are  the  infant  limbs  of  the 
baby  giant!  These  are  the  heart- 
burnings, bickerings,  and  angry  out- 
breakings  of  the  ^r«/ session  of  a  Ca- 
tholic Protestant  Parliament,  with 
only  a  sprinkling  of  Catholic  mem- 
b^^  in  it !  When  the  giant  is  full 
grown — when  Catholicism  feels  its 
Btrenffth  in  the  Legislature,  as  it  has 
already  found  it  out,  may  we  not  ex- 
pect to  witness  exhibitions  of  a  still 


more  improrinff  character  ?  may  we 
not  prepare  forfeuds  and  retaliations,' 
which  the  forms  of  the  House  will 
be  insufficient  to  control  ?  may  we 
not  look  to  see  all  other  party  desig- 
nations merged  in  the  two  religious 
and  hostile  factions  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic?  For  Protestantism  will 
imperceptibly  degenerate  into  fac- 
tion from  the  mere  circumstance  of 
its  ceasing  to  be  one  of  the  essential 
qualifications  for  legislative  dignity .* 
llie  scene  was  novel  and  instructive ; 
and  the  rieht  honourable  Secretary 
evidently  i^lt  it  as  sucli.  I  only  roar* 
vel  he  was  able  to  remain  silent,  un- 
der all  the  excitement  it  was  calcu-. 
lated  to  produce. 


GRIMALDI — THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON — PRINCE  LEOPOLD — AND  GREECE 

AND  AUSTRIA. 


There  used  to  be  a  famous  trick  of 
old  Grimaldi*s,  in  one  of  the  Christ- 
mas pantomimes,  to  which  the  siUiBr 
tion  of  ministers  in  the  question  of 
Greece  bears,  I  think,  a  remarkable 
resemblance.  He  set  to  work  and 
built  up  a  man  out  of  all  sorts  of  he- 
terogeneous materials.  Arms,  legs, 
feet,  body,  &c.  were  ingeniously  ob- 
tained from  rolling  pins,  bandboxes, 
and  sundry  other  whimsical  substi- 
tutes for  humanity.  The  head  which 
was  to  crown  the  whole,  lay  on  the 
stage  behind  him ;  just  sliced  off,  by 
the  prowess  of  his  single  arm,  and 
the  aid  of  a  tin  scimitar,  three  yards 
long,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  from 
the  shoulders  ot  either  Gog  or  Ma- 
gog. While,  however,  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  putting  his  man  together, 
Harlequin  trippea  in,  and  with  one 
touch  of  his  magic  sword  endued  the 
head  with  locomotive  powers,  which 
immediately  danced  away,  to  the 
tune  of  "  Drops  of  brandy,"  to  the 
utter  dismay  and  no  small  perplexity 
of  Mr  Grimaldi.  Thus  far  my  paral- 
lel holds.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  having  got 
the  political  bodv  of  Greece  ail  ready 
for  Its  head,  and  the  head  ready  for 
the  body,  just  at  the  critical  moment 
the  said  head  slips  through  their  fin- 
ders; but  who  the  Harlequin  has  been 
by  whose  Katterfelto  trick  the  hocus- 
pocus  was  accomplished,  does  not 
appear.  Neither  is  it  yet  apparent 
whether  the  parallel  will  stop  here, 
or  whetl]er,as  Grimaldi  made  his  roan 
walk  without  a  head,  his  Grace  and 


the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, will  settle  it  that  Greece  shall 
be  governed  without  a  king.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  there  is  already  this  addi- 
tional point  of  resemblance  between 
these  celebrated  performers — the  au- 
dience always  laughed  immoderate- 
ly at  the  ]ig  danced  by  Gog's  head ; 
and  all  £lurope  is  laughing  at  the 
dance  which  the  abdicated  King  of 
Greece  has  led  our  excellent  niini- 
sters. 

But  to  approach  tlie  subject  in  a 
more  serious  strain.  A  voluminous 
mass  of  papers  has  been  communi- 
cated to  Parliament;  and  thoueh  more 
information  has  been  called  l^r,  (and 
more  is  wanting  to  elucidate  some 
points,)  there  is  enough  to  prove  that 
we  have  been  played  upon  by  others, 
as  well  as  played  with  by  Prince 
Leopold.  With  regard  to  the  latter, 
hideed,  I  confess  myself  puzzled,  as 
at  present  advised.  I  cannot  make 
out,  from  the  documents  before  me, 
whether  his  Royal  Highness  ever  se- 
riously wished  or  intended  to  be 
King  of  Greece ;  whether,  if  he  did 
wish  or  intend  it,  his  alleged  reasons 
for  abdicating  the  throne  are  his  real 
ones ;  whether,  if  not»  he  has  been  the 
tool  of  any  partv,  cither  abroad  or  at 
home ;  and  lastly,  whether,  if  he  be 
the  tool  of  no  party,  person,  or  inte- 
rest, he  lias  been  the  dupe  of  Capo 
d'Istrias.  The  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery must  be  sought  in  some  one  or 
other  of  these  suppositions;  and  as  I 
do  not  happen  to  entertain  very  ex-* 
travagant  notions  touching  his.Koyal 
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▼ery  inconvenient,  and  detrimental 
to  the  public  service  ,*"  in  answer  to 
the  ^  explicit"  demand  of  Lord  CaJ« 
thorpe  whether  such  were  the  fact 
or  not  And  why  would  it  be  *^  de- 
trimental to  the  public  service  ?"  or, 
in  more  intelligible  words,  ^  \etj  in- 
convenient" to  the  noble  Secretary^ 
to  grant  the  required  infonpation  ? 
Because  it  would  substantiate  in  a 
regular,  parliamentary  way,  what  is 
as  notorious  as  that  the  sun  shines 
at  noon,  namely,  that  Austria  was,  if 
not  positively  inimical  to,  most  posi- 
tively disinclined  to,  the  objects  of 
the  treaty  of  the  6th  July ;  because 
it  would  prove,  that  she  endeavoured 
to  thwart  its  execution  in  every  pos- 
sible mode,  through  her  Internuncio* 
(Baron  d*Ottenfels,)  who  was  a  pli- 
lemed  from  ^e  public  journals  of  ant  instrument  in  the  bands  of  Met- 
Europe,— when,  I  say,  I  recall  these  temich,  suiSering  his  acts  to  be  own- 
ed and  disowned,  just  as  it  suited 
the  purposes  of  his  Machiavelian  em- 
ployer. .  The  Marquis  of  London- 
derry and  Lord  Holland  know  what 
they  are  about  right  well,  when  they 
call  for  "  the  recorded  sentiments  of 
our  ambassadors  on  the  subject."f 
Why,  the  Foreign  Office  is  full  of  "  re- 
corded  sentiments,"  loading  Prince 
Mettemich  with  reproaches  for  his 
crooked  policy,  ana  unequivocal  in 
their  expressions  of  disgust  at  the 
servile  and  degraded  subserviency 
of  the  Internuncio  to  his  perfidy.  "  It 
is  impossible  for  that  man"  f  Metter- 
nich)  "  to  go  straight-forwara :  what- 
ever he  means  to  do  he  will  try  and 
accomplish  by  a  circuitous  path, even 
when  a  straight  one  is  the  nearer." 
Somethrog  like  this— perhaps,  even, 
there  might  be  a  curious  coincidence 
of  words — would  frequently  appear 
in  those  recorded  sentiments  of  our 
ambassadors  which  Lord  Holland 
vehemently  desires  to  obtain.  It  is 
ti<Mi.Sachan  avowal  would  have  end-  possible,  too,  were  they  produced, 
fdtbe  discussion  atonce.  But  no.  His     they  would  shew  whether  Austria, 

at  that  time,  was  or  was  not  acting 
upon  a  secret  understanding  with 
Russia;  for,  most  assuredly,  could 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Allied  Powers 
have  prevailed  with  tlie  Ottoman 
Porte,  (and  the  Porte  would  have 
yielded,  left  entirely  to  itself,  tvith  no 
assurances,  or  expectations  of  support 


^nA9B*8  capacity  as  a  statesman,  I 
will  firiakly  own  that  the  bias  of  my 
opinion  is  towards  the  last;  and  that 
Upo  d'ktrias  scared  htm  with  a  bug- 
a-bo,  while,  as  nurses  sometimes  do 
to  children,  he  kept  crying,  **  Come 
on,  my  dear,  don*t  be  afraid — Come 
slon^— there  's  nothing  to  be  fright- 
nied  at*'  At  the  same  time,  when  I 
recollect  the  questions  that  were  ask- 
ed by  Lord  Holland  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session,  and  the  hypoUieticu 
fiurts  upon  which  his  Lordship  affect- 
ed to  ground  tliose  questions,  pro- 
testing he  knew  nothing  concerning 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  for  the 
final  pacification  and  independence 
of  Greece,  its  frontier,  the  contem- 
plated arrangements  respecting  Can- 
dia  and  Samos,  &c.  &c.,  but  wTiat  he 


circumstances,  and  apply  them  to  the 
inthentic  disclosures  made  in  the 
papere  communicated  to  Parliament, 
I  am  not  wholly  unprepared  to  find 
tiiat  miniBters  have  been  bafiled  by 
ffltr^es  nearer  home.  Two  things 
are  certain,  that  baffled  they  have 
been;  and  that  they  cut  a  very  ridi- 
cuioufl  figure  in  the  business. 

k  ii  not,  however,  in  having  their 
long  snatched  out  of  their  hands  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  that  consists  the 
vbole  of  their  mortification.  More 
miaina  beliind ;  and  more  that  they 
are  ashamed  to  avow,  or  my  Lord 
Aberdeen  could  not,  in  his  extremity 
only,  hare  cried  out,  '*  ask  no  fur- 
ther—the papers  you  require  will  be 
reiy  inconvenient  and  detrimental  to 
tfce  public  service."*  It  would  have 
been  more  dignified,  more  candid, 
■ore  eonaonant  to  the  usages  of  Par- 
liament in  all  similar  cases,  to  have 
vettha  motion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, in  limine^  by  this  declara- 


^tdship  took  his  cUance  for  dissua- 
^  the  House;  and  it  was  only  when 
M«v  thatthe  House,  instead  of  being 
^baaoaded,  very  naturally  estimated 
the  importance  of  the  papers  in  the 
1^  of  his  reluctance  to  produce 
tbem,  that  he  *<  had  no  hesitation  in 
^Mng  most  explicitly  it  would  be 


•  S«  dehat«,  HouM  of  Urda,  June  1 1th,  upon  the  motion  of  the  MarquU  of  Lon- 
davdccrr.for  adUUionftL  documents  which  he  specified. 
t  See  debate,  lioose  of  Lords,  June  U, 
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framAiisi^)  there  would  have  been 
no  occasion  for  Russia  to  take  the  att 
titude  she  afterwards  did ;  or  to  play 
the  magnanimous  part  she  now  seems 
to  play,  by  renouncing  large  indem* 
nities  under  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
to  induce  the  Sultan  to  acquiesce  in 
the  arrangement  with  respect  to 
Chreece.  But,  as  I  have  already  said, 
the  production  of  the  papers  would 
only  substantiate,  in  a  regular,  par- 
liamentary way,   (and   so  lay  the 


Uug. 


**  ezjoresses  no  intention  of  supports 
ing  Turkey."  There  i{'€u  a  time,  thea, 
when  she  did  express  such  an  inten- 
tion, or  at  least  when  she  was  8us« 
pected  of  harbouring  it;  else  why 

Fut  its  non-existence  upon  record  ? 
dare  say  it  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  obtain  from  the  Austrian  ca< 
binet  an  assurance  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  invading  Frjmce  or  Pnis* 
sia;  simply  because  it  would  have 
been  as  ridiculous  as  to  require  from 


eround  for  parliamentary  investiga-    the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  Sir  Robert 

tion,)  facts  which  are  in  themselves    '^""'    "~  ^i^-^  _-!.l-^    *. 

perfectly  notorious.  Nay,  in  the  do- 
cuments that  have  been  granted,  con- 
clusive, though  indirect,  testimony,  is 
Bupplied  upon  the  subject.    In  a  dis- 

?atch  annexed  to  ^e  Protocol  of  the 
5th  June,  1828,  and  addressed  by 
Count  Nesselrode  to  Prince  Lieven, 
occurs  this  expression: — **  Austria 
herself,  by  overtures,  of  which  I  will 
treat  in  a  separate  dispatch,  mani- 
fests a  visible    tendency  to  draw 


Peel,  an  assurance  that  neither  of 
them  has  any  intention  of  horse? 
whipping  Mr  O'Connell. 

If  we  may  anticipate  how  the  Por- 
tuguese question  will  appear,  (when 
we  are  favoured  with  two  or  three 
hundredweight  of  protocols  and  dis* 

gatches  respecting  it,)  from  the  au* 
ordinate  cnaracter  maintained  by 
this  country  in  the  Greek  business 
as  well  as  the  clumsiness  with  which 
some  of  its  details  were  nmnaged,  we 


nearer  to  the  courts  which  have  un-    are  in  a  fair  way  to  have  the  opinion 


4ertaken  to  restore  peace  to  Greece, 
and  expresses  no  intention  of  sup- 
porting Turkey."  Austria,  then,  m 
June  1828— that  is,  twelve  months 
nearly  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  the  6th  July — begins  to  shew  a 
^  visible  tendency  to  draw  nearer  to 
the  courts  which  have  undertaken  to 
restore  peace  to  Greece"— she  ha- 
vinff  till  then  manifested  a  no  less 
visible  tendency  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  those  courts :  moreover,  she 


confirmed,  that  his  Grace  of  Welling 
ton  would  never  keep  by  his  pen  what 
he  conauered  by  his  sword ;  andtbjit 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  more  talent 
for  antiquities  than  tact  for  diplo- 
macy, especially  when  opposed  to 
that  most  subtle,  experienced*  and 
perfidious  of  all   modem    statiata. 
Prince  Mettemich.    I  do  not  even 
except  his  brother  prince,  Talley- 
rand. 


SIR  JAMES  SCARLETT. 


Who  would  be  a  Whi^  Attomey- 
Qeneral,  to  stand  in  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  Sir  James  Scarlett  ?*  None 
but  a  Whig  can  be  his  parallel ;  and 
I  am  constrained  by  honesty  to  con- 
fess, that  though  I  make  this  conces- 
rion  in  favour,  exclusively,  of  his  par- 
ty, I  know  not  the  man  among  them, 
at  the  present  moment,  whom  I 
would  gratuitouslv  insult  by  affirm- 
ing, a  priori,  he  either  would  or  could, 
under  assumed  circumstances,  fall 
so  low.  There  must  be  something 
peculiarly  noxious   in  what  Lora 


Darlington  calls  a  ^  Tory  gOTem- 
ment  acting  upon  Whig  principlos,'* 
or  something  sui  generis  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Sir  James,  to  account  for  the 
spectacle.  Why,  even  the  honour- 
aole  member  for  ColcfaeBter,  Hr 
Daniel  Whittle  Harvey,  flings  hk 
gibes  upon  him — rails  at  hun — and 
tells  him  to  his  teeth  he  is  no  ^  true 
man !" — tells  him,  moreover,  that  be, 
his  Majesty's  Attomey-Qeneral,  talks 
in  the  House  as  if  he  were  in  a  court 
of  law,  *'  with  some  unfortunate 
printer  writhing  under  him/'  indol- 


•  Debate  in  Committee  of  Supply  (June  4.)  upon  the  following  item,  moTed  I9 
Mr  Dawson : — "  That  the  sum  of  L.7000  be  granted  for  sxTBAOimiKARY  expenaa 
of  prosecutions,  &c.  relating  to  the  coin  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  year  1^30,  wkcn  Ml 
R.  Gordon  observed,  that  *  among  other  prosecutions  were  included  th«  r^csnt 
hrsted  pcrsicutiQns,  for  w  he  must  call  them,  of  the  preee." " 
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fiofi  ''Ae  irould  not  say  m  fiarcastn, 
tor  tiiat  implied  wit,  but  in  that 
coarseness  in  which  he  fully  suc- 
ceeded."  By  Jupiter !  this  U  '*  too 
bad."   Mr  Daniel  Whittle  Haryey, 
indeed,  has  ten  times,  aye,  fifty  times, 
the  talent  of  Sir  James.    He  would 
grind  him  to  dust  in  an  argument, 
ud  leave  him   immeasunmly  be- 
Idnd  in  glib  dexterity  of  speech  (the 
oaly  fhme,  save  his  law,  which  he 
bs  hmmt  out  of  Westminster  Hall 
into  the  House  of  Commons.)  But 
tken— to  think  of  his  Majesty's  At- 
torney-General— ^a  diffnitary  of  the 
otnra— a  high  officisu  personage — 
nembiyoLord  Chancellor,  or  Lord 
Qiief  Justice,  or  Master  of  the  Rolls 
-to  Aink,  I  say,  of  such  a  fiinction- 
aiT,  irhipped  and  scourged  and  cuff- 
ed by  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey !  mem- 
ber though  he  be  for  Colchester  I ! 
It  is  heart-breaiking.     I  detest  the 
BIB— (I  mean  Sir  James,  and  I  mean 
ftrther  the  political  and  Attorney- 
General  part  of  Sir  James,  being  all 
nyknowledge  of  the  said  man) — and 
yet  I  declare  it  destroyed  my  night's 
rest,  when  I  got  to  bed  at  four  o'clock 
that  morning,  after  listening  to  the 
•ttJMiks,  (not  merely  of  the  honour- 
able member  for  Colchester,)  and  the 
tame^  romtless,  I  had  almost  said 
•bject,  defence.  "  Thrice  is  he  arm- 
M  who  hath  his  quarrel  just,"  says 
our  ffreat  bard :  and  surely  thrice  is 
he  dSsarmed  who  stands  forth  in  a 
jwrrel  that  is  unjust    This  was  Sir 
Mmes  Scarlett's  predicament,  and  I 
pitied  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
Mttt   I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
^e  is  apt  to  feel  that  soft  emotion, 
when  a  fellow-creature  is  hunted 
dowD,  h  spite  of  whatever  convic- 


tion there  may  be  upon  jdie  mind 
that  the  object  of  our  pity  deserves 
his  fate.  The  deep  disgust  that  was 
visible  in  the  faces  of  some — ^tiie  con- 
temptuous indifference  of  others—- 
former  friends  a8hamed,preBentones 
lukewarm— enemies  erulting— and 
an  old  white-headed  man  trying  to 
&x  attention  in  vain — ^was,  altoge* 
ther,  a  scene  of  contumely  and  hu« 
miliation  such  as  I  hope  never  to 
witness  again.  The  connision  atone 
time  was  so  great,  (arising  from  an 
impatient  disregard  of  whatever  he 
might  say,)  that  Sir  James  had  to 
appeal  to  their  justice  as  his  only 
chance  of  secunn^  their  ears.  ^  I 
do  not  know,"  saia  he,  ''  from  what 
part  of  the  house,  or  with  what  iiw 
tention,  this  clamour  is  raised.  But  I 
do  trust,  that  honourable  gentlemen 
have  not  come  into  the  house  witii 
an  intention  to  stop  their  ears  against 
the  claims  of  justice."  An  Attorney- 
General,  addressing  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  accused  party,  could 
command  no  attention  from  the 
weight  of  his  personal  character — 
none  from  the  authority  of  his  offi- 
cial one — not  even  the  ordinary  in- 
dulgence extended  towards  everv 
person  who  has  to  purge  himself 
of  imputed  misconduct,  but  is  com? 
pellea  to  entreat  the  boon  from  their 
sense  of  justice  I  Well  might  Sir 
Robert  Peel  observe  afterwards,  that 
he  **  had  never  yet  seen  a  gentle- 
man placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
his  honourable  and  learned  friend  be- 
side him ;"  and  well  might  I  begin 
by  asking,  who  would  be  a  Wliig  At- 
torney-General to  stand  in  such  i^ 
situation  ? 


HYDROPHOBIA,  AND  THE  LAW  OF  DIVORCE. 


A  flubject  of  vital  importance  to 
^■nman  lelicity  has  occupied  a  small 
P«ti<m  of  the  time,  so  largely  de- 
voted to  talking,  tiiis  session,  and  to 
•0  Utde  profit  1  do  not  allude  to 
AWerman  Wood's  biD,  for  putting 
IB  end  to  that  bugbear,  hyoropho- 
bia,  (which  is  ouite  the  fashion  this 
•ummer,)— ana  in  which  the  worthy 
nemher  had  an  admirable  clause, 
*  vitfaorizing  any  person  to  seize 
^M  of  a  mad  dog,  or  dog  suspected 
•f  being  mad,  and  deliver  it  to  a 
police  constable,"  (the  said  police 
constable  being  bounds  by  virtue  of 


his  office,  to  take  charge  of  such  dog, 
**  being  mad,  or  suspected  of  being 
mad,"  and  knock  it  on  the  head,  by 
a  summary  jurisdiction,  without  the 
benefit  of  a  writ  de  lunatico  inquU 
rendo^ — I  do  not,  1  say,  allude  to  this 

I)rofound  emanation  of  a  great  legis- 
ative  mind,  but  to  Dr  Phillimore's 
motion  (3d  June),  ''  that  an  humble 
address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  his  Majesty  would  be 
pleasea  to  direct  the  commission  now 
sitting  to  enquire  into  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  to  take  into  their  consi- 
deration the  Law  of  Divorce,  and  to 
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enquire  into  the  best  means  of  bring- 
ing such  case  under  a  legal  juriBdic- 
tion." 

If  it  were  not  that  we  can  look 
back  upon  Uie  history  of  the  human 
mind,  and  mark  the  origin,  progress, 
decline,  and  final  extinction,  ot  opi- 
ni<His  once  deemed  sacred,  but  at 
last  repudiated  with  one  common 
voice  ot  condemnation ;  if  it  were  not 
that  we  liave  memorable  examples, 
solemnly  recorded,  of  errors,  defend- 
ed with  the  ardour  that  only  truth 
should  inspire,  yielding  to  the  re- 
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die  arguments  used  by  Dr  Phillimore, 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  andSir  KoWn 
Peel. 

Dr  Lushington  expressly  declared 
there  were  two  points  against  wliicli 
he  was  most  anxious  to  guard,  in 
whatever  alterations  might  oe  made. 
**  I  wish  to  have  it  distmctly  under- 
stood," said  the  honourable  and  learn- 
ed member,  **  tliat  it  ought  to  be,  \n 
my  opinion,  die  principle  of  the  law 
that  marriage  is  indissoluble.  The 
interests  of  families,  of  the  whole 
community  composed  of  families,  de- 


iterated  assaults  of  reason ;  and  of  mand  that  marriage  should  be  de- 
doctrines,  believed  to  be  infallible,  clared  indissoluble.  The  next  point 
because  the  undisputed  legacy  of    to  which  I  wish  to  advert  is  tuis— 


ages,  subverted  by  the  resistless 
power  of  knowledge;  if,  in  short, 
(for  to  that  simple  fact  it  comes,) 
the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it,  were 
not  one  vast  memorial  of  ceaseless 
change,  tlie  idolatry  of  to-day  be- 
coming the  opprobrium  of  to-mor- 
row, it  would  be  witli  more  diffidence 
and  hesitation  than  I  actually  feel, 
that  I  should  ventui'e  to  state  my 
own  sentiments  upon  the  question 
of  the  Law  of  Divorce.  In  doing  so, 
too,  I  shall  divest  it  entirely  of  those 
technicalities  and  reverend  mys- 
teries, which,  like  cumbrous  robes 
and  drapery,  have  served  to  conceal 
the  deformities  of  what  is,  as  well  as 
to  hide  the  perfections  of  what  might 
bo.  It  has,  indeed,  no  more  need 
of  such  mysteries  and  technicalities 
than  the  commonest  privileges  we 
enjoy,  whether  by  the  free  charter 
of  nature,  or  the  convendonal  obli- 
gations of  society ;  as  to  breathe  the 
air  of  life,  to  eat  the  food  which 
nourishes  our  bodies,  or  to  receive 
the  protection  of  the  laws  we  do  not 
infringe.  But  the  subtlety  of  crafty 
churchmen,  in  those  ages  when  re- 
ligion itself  was  converted  into  a 
system  of  frauds  and  fallacies,  and 
the  sordid  insti^tions  of  cupidity 
added  to  the  ticuid  apprehensions  of 
consciendous  minds,  acui;e  enough 
to  see  the  diraldom,  but  not  bold 
or  energetic  enough  to  question  its 
moral  fitness,  have  ouilt  up  die  fabric 
which  it  is  now  almost  sacrilege  to 
touch  with  the  profane  hand  of  in- 
novation. 

It  is  not  my  intendon  to  attempt 
an  elaborate  disquisition  upon  the 
law  of  divorce.  All  that  I  would 
submit  for  consideradon,  may  be 
comprised  in  a  few  observadons  on 


that,  in  my  opinion,  no  other  catue 
but  adultery  mould  be  allowed  to  be 
a  sufficient  ground  for  a  divorce" 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  observed, 
that  *'  the  increased  facilides  to  di- 
vorce which    his  honourable   and 
learned  friend's  proposed  commis- 
sion would  afford  to  the  leas  wealtbv, 
would,   owing  to    the    undeniably 
greater  immorality  and  moral  coarse- 
ness of  the  poorer  classes,  tend  to  tn- 
crease  vert/ much  the  occasions  for  dt- 
vorce,  by  adding  to  the  already  mt- 
merous  cases  cf  adultery  that  ocaur 
in  the  middling  and  inferior  ranks  of 
society." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  "  with  re- 
ference to  public  morality,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  It  would  be  much  uetter 
to  retain  all  die  existing  inconveni- 
ences, tlian  make  divorce  easily  at- 
tainable. To  do  that»  would  be  to  hold 
out  a  temptation  to  adultery,*^ 

There  are  two  coiisiderations  in- 
volved in  this  latter  argument ;  first, 
that  by  facilitating  the  means  of  ob- 
taining a  divorce  for  adultery,  the 
crime  itself  would  be  multiplied; 
and  dierefore,  secondly,  that  the  mo- 
rals of  society  would  be»  pro  tantOy 
deteriorated. 

Now,  with  all  possible  humility,  I 
beg  leave  to  ask  Sir  C.  Wetherell  and 
Sir  R.  Peel,  and  every  other  person 
who  holds  the  same  doctrine,  whe* 
ther  they  really  believe  the  crime  of 
adultery  ever  was,  or~  ever  will  be, 
committed,  merely  as  the  legal  prali- 
minai-y  to  a  divorce  ?  The  supposi- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  grossest  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  and  of 
the  operation  of  human  passions.  I 
am  willing  to  admit  the  possibUity 
of  apparent  cases,  though  rare,  where 
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Boch  might  seem  to  be  the  motive. 
Bat  it  would  not  actually  be  so. 
That  is,a88uoiing  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  proper  moral  feeling,  and  of 
rirtaous  habits,  up  to  the  point  at 
irfaich  this  supposed  motive  must 
come  into  play,  it  never  could  of  it- 
self subvert  those  feelings  and  ha- 
bits  But  grant  it  otherwise ;  grant 
that  these  few  apparent  cases  are 
real  ones;  it  is  not  upon  extraordi- 
oarf  exceptions  to  general  principles 
Aat  iNpslation  should  proceed.  Sup- 
pose toe  ceremony  of  a  divorce  at- 
tended with  no  more  difficulty  than 
that  of  marriage,  (or  even  with  less,) 
hot  that  the  qualification  necessary 
to  entitle  applicants  to  relief  must 
consist  in  the  pollution  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed.   Good  God!    Is  it  con- 
ceivable, that  the  frequency  of  this 
pollutioD  would  be  increased  by  one 
toiitanr  addition,  under  the  influence 
of  no  other  earthly  motive  save  that 
of  being  separated?  Picture  to  your- 
self, a  virtuous  ivife  and  mother, 
wedded  to  a  man  of  brutal  character, 
who  would  wiUinely  give  half  the 
years  she  has  to  live  to  be  released 
from  his  control,  in  quest  of  a  para- 
mour by  whose  aid  she  may  be  en- 
abled to  comply  with  the  legal  con- 
ditions necessary  to  obtain  her  wish. 
Take  the  counterpart  of  this  picture : 
1  have  no  objection.  Imagine  a  hus- 
hind,  entitling  himself  to  a  certifi- 
cate from  a  brothel,  for  the  same 
purpose ;  he  being  a  man  who,  but 
for  tuch  a  purpose,  would  abhor  such 
proflisacy.  Are  either  of  these  cases, 
8nd,8oove  all,  is  the  first  one,  among 
the  conaeauences  rationally  to  be  an- 
ticipated trom  facilitating  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  divorce  ?  Yet  they  are 
the  consequences,  and  the  only  con- 
sequences, contemplated  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell*  and 
an  who  object  to  Tendering  divorces 
of  ^dle  attainment,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  "  holding  out  a 
temptation  to  adultery,"  or  that  **  it 
ivonld  add  to  the  already  numerous 
cttws  of  adultery  that  occur  in  tlie 
middling  and  inferior  ranks  of  so- 
ciety."   For  Uieir  argument  is,  not 
that  we  would  be  dealing  unwisely 
wiUi  the  amount  of  vice  as  it  now 
enata  in  society ;  but  that  we  should 
be  offering  such  a  tempting  premium, 
catahlishing  such  an  attractive  re- 
ward, that  the  amount  would  be  tn^ 
crea$ed  Xq  ai|  extent  not  otherwise 
to  be  apprehended,  Tliisi  I  cvntend| 


is  an  unsound  inference,  incapable 
of  being  sustained  by  any  knowledge 
we  possess  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  and  certainly,  as  a  mere  ab- 
stract position,  intensely  derogatory 
to  the  moral  character  of  a  religious 
and  civilized  community.  The  vic- 
tim of  passion,  under  whatever  mo- 
dification it  may  assault  the  heart,  is 
an  object  of  respect  compared  to  the 
despicable  creatures  whose  exist- 
ence is  assumed  in  the  hypothesis 
of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel, — chapmen  and  dealers  in 
crime  at  a  price, — ^bargain- drivers, 
who  consult  their  lawyers  or  an  act 
of  Parliament,  to  calculate  the  pre- 
cise value  of  the  sin  before  they  com- 
mit it,  and  then  commit  it  for  its  va- 
lue. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  practical  absurdities  which  flow 
from  the  doctrine,  that  marriage  it- 
self should  be  an  indissoluble  con- 
tract, (no  divorce  a  vinculo  matri* 
monii,)  but  that  in  special  cases,  each 
case  being  disposea  of  upon  its  own 
merits,  adultery  should  be  allowed 
as  a  sufficient  ground  upon  which  to 
obtain  a  divorce  a  mensa  et  ihoro^ 
and  sometimes  even  a  vinculo  matri* 
monii.  "  The  principle  of  the  law,** 
says  Dr  Phillimore,  should  be,  that 
*'  marriage  is  indissoluble,"  and  that 
*'  no  other  cause  but  adultery  should 
be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  ground 
for  divorce." — **  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing our  present  system  is  a  good 
one,"  says  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  •*  but  I 
am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say 
with  the  honourable  and  learned 
member  for  Clare,  that  the  husband 
should  have  no  remedy  for  the  infi- 
delity of  his  wife.  It  is  Avell  to  make 
it  the  general  rule,  that  there  shall 
be  no  divorce,  but  there  must  be  ez- 
ceptions  ;  yet  these  exceptions  ought 
to  be  strictly  enquired  into,  and  ought 
to  be  the  subject  of  distinct  acts  of 
legislation." 

rfow  as  to  the  first  part  of  this 
doctrine.  There  shall  be  no  divorce 
-—neither  the  imperfect  one,  a  mensa 
et  thoro,  nor  the  perfect  one,  a  vincu» 
lo  matrimonii — unless  there  is  adul- 
tery; and  divorce  shall  not  be  of 
easy  attainment,\esi  the  facility  should 
promote  adultery.  If  the  argument, 
m  the!  latter  case,  be  sound,  the  prin- 
ciple, in  the  former,  is  vicious.  It  you 
believe  that  increased  facilities  to  di- 
vorce would  work  proportionate  cor- 
ruptiQK  among  the  middle  and  M^^ 
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rior  ranks  of  society,  the  existing  fa- 
cility, which  lies  in  a  long  purse,  (for 
the  rich  can  and  do  obtain  divorces,) 
must  have  the  same  tendency  in  de- 
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unhappy  marriages ;  we  see  a  {«\?. 
But  how  few,  how  vwy  few, of  tbese 
we  either  hear  of  or  see,  do  we  find 
accompanied  by  that  mode  of  relief 

gree.     This  is  rickety  morality,  if    which  it  is  competent  for  the  suli 

morality  it  be;  and  it  is  pai'tial  jus-    ' ^"^  '     ""  *^ * — 

tice»  The  dishonoured  husband  who 

is  poor,  shall  carry  the  burden  of  his 

dishonour  to  the  grave ;  but  the  brow 

that  wears  a  coronet  as  well  as  a  cer- 
tain figurative  emblem  of  female 

frailty,  shall  have  the  privilege  to 

cast  his  burden  off  again :  there  shall 

not  be  a  turnpike  road  of  divorce, 

for  plebeian  couples,  smooth  and 

pleasant,  lest  it  should  be  too  much 

throneed  with  travellers ;  but  there 

shall  be  a  private  one,  straight  and 

level,  over  which  they  who  loll  in 

can'iages  may  roll  without  a  jolt. 

"We  cannot  think  of  making  divorces 

easyy  because  every  body  would  be 

qualifying  themsielves  for  the  accom- 
modation ;  and  yet  we  will  not  allow 

of  divorces  at  ally  without  that  very 

qualification  which  we  are  so  fear- 
ful of  encouraging.    Such,  as  they 

appear  to  me,ai*e  the  conflicting  ab- 
surdities of  these  two  principles.  By 

declaring  marriage  to  be  indissoluble, 

and  comoining  with  that  declaration 

the  condition,  that  adultery  alone 

riiall  entitle  parties  to  a  divorce  a 

mensa  et  thoro,  (though  not,  except 

in  particular  cases,  a  vinculo  matri' 

moniiy)  to  a  certain  extant  we  en- 
courage adultery;  at  least,  if  the 

fears  of  Sii*  Robert  Peel  and  Sir  C. 

Wetherell  be  well  grounded,  that 

adultery  is  a  crime  which  would  be 

committed  for  the  sake  of  divorce. 
But  is  this  all?    Are  there  only 


ferers  to  bestow  upon  themselves : 
how  few,  though  living  together  in.- 
felicitously,  can  determine  to  try  the 
experiment  of  living  apart?    And 
why  is  this?    Because  there  are  a 
thousand  mutual  interests,  sympa- 
thies, affections,  wants,  conveniences, 
which  hedge  them  round,  and  through 
which,  unless  the  suffering  be  great 
indeed,  they  have  not  power  to  break. 
The  petty  grievances,  the  idle  dis- 
cords, the  peevish  complaints,  of  ma* 
trimonial  life,8ink  into  nothing, whea 
contrasted  with  the  alternative  of  se- 
paration, with  all  its  train  of  miser* 
able  consequences;  the  breaking  up 
of  domestic  habits,  the  exposure  m 
the  eyes  of  friends,  and  of  the  world; 
the  embarrassing  distribution  of  the 
children,  the  amount  of  income  to 
be  allowed,  &c.  &c. ;  and  this  is  the 
case  when  it  is  only  a  question  of 
experimental,  not  of  penal  separa- 
tion.   Such  separations,  I  have  sud, 
are  few.    They  are  necessarily  so; 
while  of  that  few  the  number,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  be   still  leas  of 
those  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
any  legal  facilities  to  divorce,tomake 
them  final  and  complete. 

Of  all  the  groimds,  howeyer,  upon 
which  the  present  law  of  divorce  fai 
this  country  is  defended,  tliat  of  an* 
xiety  for  private  morals  is  the  most 
fallacious.  One  moment's  reflectioa 
will  demonstrate  this ;  and  in  stating 
the  argument  to  prove  it,  it  is  not 


conflicting  absurdities  in  the  law  of    necessary  I  should  trouble  myself 


divorce  as  it  is  now  administered  ? 
Or  are  we  short-sighted  moralists 
seeking  to  promote  the  interests  of 
virtue  and  morality,  by  exacting 
their  performance  under  circum- 
stances which  strike  at  their  very  ex- 
istence ?  Surely,  when  we  reflect  up- 
on the  feelings  which  impel  us  to  the 
married  state,  and  still  more  upon 
those  which  it  produces ;  when  we 
consider  what  the  sentiments  are 
which  are  kindled  in  the  heart  by 
the  reciprocal  obligations  and  attach- 
ments of  husband,  wife,  father,  mo- 
ther, we  need  be  under  no  morbid 
apprehensions  that  the  ties  of  wed- 
lock would  be-capriciously  loosened. 
Look,  for  example,  at  the  actual  con- 
dition of  society.   We  hear  of  many 


with  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
prevent  a  man  and  woman  from  con- 
tinuing to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife.  The  instant  that  crisis  arrives, 
the  instant  a  wedded  pair  are  single 
in  all  things  save  the  civU  obligatloBs 
of  the  contract  into  which  they  have 
entered,  the  inexorable  principle  ^ 
marriage  bein^  indissoluble,  wcaks 
the  same  practical  consequences  as 
celibacy  in  the  Romish  church;  and 
we  have  authentic  evidence  of  the 
odious  proflij^cy  Tvhich  has  ahrayf 
grown  out  of  that  system.  The  toih 
servative  impresses  of  nature  cannot 
be  set  at  defiance.   Bufibn,  and  Hal- 
ler,  and  Tissot,  record  frightful  «x- 
amples  of  enthusiaslac  devotees,  who 
ims^ined  they  cotild  set  them  m  4^ 
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iiiiice.  What  follows,  what  must  fol- 
kw,  is  obvious.  Certainly  the  very 
antipodes  of  moral  refinement^  or 
etemplary  conduct  The  advocates 
for  the  indissolubilitf  of  marriage 
may  fortify  their  doctrine  by  a  re« 
ference  to  those  of  theology,  by  the 
authority  of  lonff  usage,  by  the  opi- 
nions of  grave  hiwyers  and  graver 
moralists;  but  most  assuredly  they 
cannot  do  so  upon  the  principle  that 
fte  interests  of  morality  are  pro- 


moted. As  little  could  thev  shew 
that  individual  happiness  is  aavanced 
by  it.  To  discuss  this  point,  how« 
ever,  with  all  its  collateral  details^ 
would  lead  me  fiar  beyond  the  limits 
I  have  prescribed  myself  in  simply 
noticing  what  appeared  to  me  to 
be  the  vulgar  error  of  Sir  Charlec 
Wetherell  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  unphilosophical  one  of  Dr  Phila 
Umore. 


WILLIAH  THE  FOURTH— REGENCT^DISSOLtTION  OP  PARLtAXBNT* 


George  the  Fourth  is  no  more ! 
WiuiAM  THE  Fourth  reigns  I 

This  were  a  theme  to  dwell  upon— 
tot  not  here.  The  monarch  is  in 
Kb  ^?e,  has  had  bis  meed  of  honest 
prase  from  a  thousand  pens  and 
tongues,  even  in  the  little  space 
once  that  moment  of  mortal  agony, 
when  his  soul  felt  what  his  closing 
Bp  declared—"  This  is  death  !  *'• 
The  michtiest  monarcli  on  his  throne 
eannot  hear  the  voice  of  truth — the 
i&i  of  courtly  adulation  is  too  loud. 
On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  I  am 
forestalled,  or  left  to  play  the  echo 
merely  with  barren  repetition*  On 
Ibe  odier,  I  am  forewarned  not  to 
play  the  lunatic  patriot,  he  who  pre- 
pares wisdom  tor  kings,  as  some 
nrds  have  written  for  posterity  with- 
out a  passport  for  their  messengers. 
It  is  no  treason  now,  however,  to  say, 
(tad  it  is  all  I  sball  say,)  that  I  deeply 
ngretthe  nation  baa  been  spared  its 
present  j^ef  so  long,  Sucb  a  calami- 
ty, had  It  happened  eighteen  months 
am,  would  have  permitted  George 
the  Fourth  to  close  an  illustrioua 
reign,  untamisbed  by  one  fatal  mea- 
nre  which  will  forbid  future  histo- 
lians  to  record,  that  he  transmitted 
the  constitution  to  his  brother  per- 
fect and  unimpaired  as  he  haa  re- 
eeired  it  from  their  father.  Neither 
tta  we  indul^  the  hope,  that  it  will 
^  the  historian's  office  to  institute  a 
parallel  of  names  and  characters — ^to 
iVBiark,  that  the  amals  of  our  coun- 


try contain  a  William,  who  was  M 
Conqueror;  a  William,  who  was  its 
Liberator;  and  a  William,  who  wan 
its  Regenerator.  What  a  glorioui 
title!  But  it  is  only  in  abeyance. 
Either  the  monarchy  itself  has  run 
its  course,  and  is  hastening  to  decay^ 
(and  in  that  case  all  must  perish  with 
it,)  or  there  is  an  appomted  timei 
wnen  it  shall  devolve  upon  one  des- 
tined to  restore  its  original  bright^ 
ness.  Crippled,  mutilated,  defaced^ 
as  it  now  is,  it  can  merely  totter  along 
in  feeble  but  tenacious  vitality,  un- 
less that  cun*ent  of  its  life-blood 
which  has  been  poisoned  be  cleansed 
from  the  infection.  Let  us  pass,  how- 
ever, from  the  consideration  of  what 
may  or  must  be,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, to  the  more  important  one  of 
what  is ;  the  great  concernment,  af- 
ter all,  of  such  fugitive  beings  as  our- 
selves. 

His  most  gracious  Majesty,  having 
been  dulv  condoled  with  upon  that 
mournful  event,  which  called  forth« 
in  the  same  breath,  the  most  lively 
congratulations — the  Lords  andCom- 
mons  (in  those  piebald  addresses 
whicb  are  carried  up  to  the  throne  of 
a  new  monarch,  beginning  with  tears^ 
and  ending  with  smiles,  like  a  sol- 
dier's funeral,  which  sets  out  with 
the  hundred  and  fourth  psalm,  but 
returns  to  the  tune  of  "  Maggie  Lau- 
der," or  "  St  Patrick's  Day  in  the 
Morning,")  having  expressed  their 
profound  sorrow  for  the  death  of 


*  Tbe  most  aatbentic  accomita  concur  in  stating,  that  just  before  be  expired,  he 
•**anpted  to  raise  bis  hand  to  bis  breast,  faintly  ejaculating—"  Oh  God !  I  am  dy- 
%r  and  after  the  intervention  of  two  or  three  seconds  of  time,  he  added — "  This 
isdcadi;'*  hut  his  expiring  condition  barely  enabled  him  to  announce  the  fatal  sensa- 
te  BO  as  to  be  heard  by  the  page  on  whose  shoulders  his  head  had  fallen.  They  were 
>^ list  wwda be  uttered! 
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Qeorge  the  Fourth,  and  their  heart- 
felt delight  at  the  aeceseioii  of  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth — ^these  solemn  plau- 
sibilitiesy  I  say,  being  all  duly  per- 
formed, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  having,  more- 
over, exhausted  their  pan^yric  up- 
on l)oth  Kings,*  Parliament  was  invi- 
ted to  thank  his  Majesty  for  his  gra- 
cious intention  of  dissolving  it. 

I  am  not  hypercritical— I  am  not 
fastidious — I  do  not  insist  that  everj/ 
poet  should  write  like  Satan  Mont- 
gomery, nor  every  statesman  talk  like 
Waithman ;  but  I  have  my  prejudices 
notwithstanding,  and  among  them,  a 
decided  one  against  that  species  of 
oratory  in  which  his  Grace  of  Wel- 
lington excels.  I  have  already  ana- 
lyzed it,*!*  and  I  abhor  tlie  sin  of  ite- 
ration, else  would  1  immortalize  it 
again.  The  Peers  are  remarkably 
well  bred;  an  improved  edition,  a 
refinement  of  Chesterfield  himself— 
grave,  dignified,  decorous,  polite. 
They  never  laugh  at,  and  very  sel- 
dom withy  one  of  their  own  body ; 
are  free  from  that  catarrhal  affection 
which  so  frequently  attacks  the 
House  of  Commons  with  all  the  ma- 
lignity of  an  influenza,  and  those  con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  the  legs,  that 
produce  such  a  disagreeable  sound 
of  scraping  on  the  floor;  in  short, 
they  seem  to  apply  the  iiony  of  the 
poet  vntk  a  literal  sobriety  of  inter- 
pretation : 


[Aug, 


"  What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  \voQid\it 
In  some  starved,  haokney*dsoiuietieer,oT 


me 


But  /«^  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
Hour  the  wit  brightens,  and  the  etyle  re- 
fines!" 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  are  tui'ned  into  lords, 
that  they  find  themselves  also  tuin- 
ed  into  orators,  so  far  as  attention 
frorti  those  they  address  may  be  re- 
garded as  presumptive  orators,  or 
that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton obtains  respectful  listeners.  But 
for  that  gravity,  decorum,  and  refine- 
ment I  have  mentioned,  it  would  have 
been  morally  impossible  even  for  a 
Prime  Minister  to  have  delivered  ^e 
speech  his  Grace  did  on  the  30lh  o( 
June,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Wifliain 
IV.,  without  being  horribly  laughed 
at    It  was  upon  the  motion  for  ta- 
king into  further  consideration  his 
Most  Gracious  Majesty's  message; 
and  I  maintain  there  is  neither  exag- 
geration nor  burlesque  in  the  foUow- 
uig  abstract  of  it : — 

"  You  see,  my  Lords,  that  former- 
ly the  Parliament  was  naturally  dis- 
solved when  the  King  died ;  but  now, 
'  owing  to  an  act  of  JParliament  pass- 
ed in  the  reign  of  King  William,  and 
continued  in  the  rei^n  of  Queen 
Anne,  this  and  the  oUier  House  oC 


*  Surely  these  addresses  of  condolence  and  congi*atulation,  speaking,  in  fellowship^ 
the  language  of  grief  and  Joy,  are  among  those  mummeries  whicJi  enlightened  timet 
might  spare.     '*  Who,"  asks  Macbeth, 

*'  Can  be  vise,  amazed,  temperate  and  Airious, 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?    No  man." 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  all  these  contradictions  in  an  individual ;  but  I  think 
they  co-exist  in  the  jumble  of  oflScial  affliction  and  rejoicing  which  marks  the  **  de- 
mise" of  the  crown — its  transit  from  one  head  to  the  other.  They  often  stand  in  such 
ludicrous  juxtaposition  as  to  remind  one  of  the  droU,  mentioned  in  Tmn  Coriafa  Cru- 
dities, who  had  acquired  so  great  a  command  over  the  flexible  muscles  of  his  ikce,  that 
he  could  cry  on  the  left  side,  and  laugh  on  the  right,  at  one  and  the  same  moment 
When,  too,  Ministei-s  hai-angue  in  praise  of  the  public  ads,  the  political  character,  rf 
their  deceased  royal  master,  what  is  it  but  indirect  flattery  heaped  upon  themselves,  hj 
whose  advice,  or  under  whose  sanction,  all  those  things  were  done,  or  presumed  to  be 
done,  which  they  so  complacently  applaud  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  quite  profuse  in  his 
posthumous  tribute  to  the  late  monarch,  who  "  never  exercised  his  prerogative  excepl 
•With  the  view  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  his  people,"  and  so  forth.      But  the  Duke 
of  WeUington  extolled  him  for  qualities  which  certainly  had  no  reflex  operation  in  fa- 
vour of  his  Ministers.     His  Grace  was  contented  to  celebrate  his  **  excellent  educa- 
tion" and  "  polished  manners,"  the  "  condescension,  aflability,  and  kindness'*  of  Geoi^ 
the  Fourth.  It  is  Montesquieu,  I  think,  who  remarks,  that  we  are  always  moet  fcr^ 
ciWy  struck  with  those  things  in  (inothcr,  >rhi<;|j  tv«  h(ive  opt  in  Q\irqelrcs. 
t  Silent  Member,  No.  I.  
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iViiunent  are  now  tsitting,  and  are 
eosMed  to  continue  sitting,  for  the 
dispatch  of  business.'    Under  these 
circumstances,  we,  his  Majesty's  ser- 
vants, have  advised  his  Majesty  to 
send  you  a  message ;  in  which  mes- 
aage  his  Majesty  informs  you,  that 
though  he  might  leave  you  alone  for 
six  months,  he  intends  to  get  rid  of 
ftm  ifflinediately.    '  That,  my  Lords, 
is  the  effect  of  the  King's  message.' 
And  now,  my  Lords,  I  will  tell  you 
whjyrt^Ym  Migesty's  Ministers,  have 
advised  his  Majesty  to  '  dissolve  you 
in  such  haste.'     My  Lords,  '  we  are 
DOW  arrived  at  tliat  period  of  the  year 
at  which  it  usually  happens  that  the 
homew  of  Parliament  is  about  to 
termhiate ;  at  least,  my  Lords,  it  ge- 
nerally happens  tliatthe  business  is 
60  far  advanced  about  this  time,  or 
within  a  month  from  this  time,  that 
it  is  possible  to  close  Parliament.' 
YoortiOrdBliips  need  not  be  told,  for 
the  state  of  the  votes  of  both  Houses 
wUl  inform  you,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  business  to  do,  and  which,  if 
done,  must  postpone  the  dissolution 
to  a  distant  period;  i/ierefore,  *  con- 
sidering that  the  great  calamity  to 
irhich  we  have  all  been  exposed,  has 
been  expected  for  a  considerable 
time,'  and  that  '  all  men  have  been 
iooldng  forward  to  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  within  a  limited  period, 
and  looking  forward  to  a  general 
election,'  and  so  forth,  I  therefore 
thinlc,  after  we  have  2pi  such  sums 
as  will  be  necessary  for  the  public 
Bervice  placed  at  our  disposal,  all 
the  other  public  business  can  wait 
well  enough  till  tbe  next  Parliament 
is  called  together.    And  these,  my 
Lords, '  are  the  views  and  intentions 
of  hits  Majesty's  government,  and 
flieh-  motives  K>r  recommending  the 
difl^lution  of  Parliament  in  such 
haste.' " 

It  is  not  very  surprising  that  Earl 
Grey,  after  listening  to  this  states- 
manlike speech,  began  his  witli  the 
foUowing  exordium :  '*  In  consider- 
ing, my  Lords,  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  Message,  which  was  yester- 
oay  read,  it  appeared  to  me  to  con- 
tain some  propositions  of  a  most  no- 
vel and  extraordinary  nature ;  and  if 
that  were  my  impression  yesterday, 
that  impression  is  not  weakened  or 
diminished  by  the  short  and  unsatis- 
hctwy  statemeat— (Hear,  hear)— by 
Ibe  Yerj  m^a^e  explnoationi  Qf  tbQ 


noble  Duk»— (Hear,  hear,  hear)— of 
tlie  course  which  his  Grace  recom- 
mends the  House  to  pursue."  Truly, 
it  was  refreshing  to  pass  from  the 
tangled  thread  of  his  Grace's  ideas, 
to  Uie  lucid  arranffement,  and  intelli- 
gible character,  of  those  of  the  noble 
Lords  who  took  part  in  the  debate 
that  ensued ;  save  and  except,  now 
and  at  all  times,  the  rapid,  frothy, 
shallow  egotisms  of  that  pert  prater. 
Lord  Ellenborough.    If  there  be  a 
doubt  as  to  tlie  prodieious  bump  of 
self-approbation  which  his  lordship's 
glossy  locks  conceal,  his  eternal  "  I," 
and  '*  we,"  and  **  us,"  when  speak- 
ing of  the  measures  of  government, 
would  alone  be  sufiicieut  to  destroy 
that  doubt    Other  ministers  (to  be 
sure  they  were  only  such  men  as  Pitt, 
Liverpool,  Eldon,  Canning,  &c.)  were 
content  to  refer  to  themselves  in  the 
third  person,  except  on  special  and 
extraordinary  occasions.   lioi  so  my 
Lord  Ellenborough :    Whenever  he 
opens  his  mouth,  it  is  to  aimounce 
\vhsLt  "  /  did,"  or  what "  we  determi- 
ned," or  what  was  advised  **  by  tM." 
As  for  example,  in  this  evening's  de- 
bate, **  It  is  necessary  for  tne  that  / 
should  assure  your  Lordships,  that 
the  course  which  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment have  determined  to  pur- 
sue, is  one  which  we  have  not  amved 
at  without  much  and  most  anxious 
consideration.    Never  have  /,  at  any 
time,  ffiven  an  opinion,  upon  any  pub* 
lie  subject,  with  such  a  perfect  con- 
viction of  its  being  right,  as  J  have 
upon  the  present  occasion.    /  am 
sure  that  in  this  cause  are  involved 
the  best  interests  of  the  royal  family, 
of  the  country,  and  of  this  constitu- 
tional monarchy ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
persuasion  alone  that  7  have  concur- 
red with  my  colleagues,  upon  the  ad- 
vice which  we  liave  thought  fit  to  give 
to  his  Majesty.    And  it  is  m^  belief, 
that  if  this  subject  were  fairly  and 
dispassionately    considered,    there 
would  not  be  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  of  this  House, 
entertaininj^,  as  I  believe  they  all 
do,  an  afiectionate  regard,  and   a 
decided  determination,  to,"  &c.  &c« 
— **  It  was  the  saying  of  a  very  wise 
man,  one  of  the  wisest  this  country 
ever  produced,  *  Stay  a  while  that 
you  may  end  the  sooner.' — There  is 
wisdom  in  this  sentiment,  and /adopt 
that  wisdom  in  applying  it  to  the 
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cft&  only  ifty,  that  if  such  be  his  (Earl  objects  of  practical  benefit,  ihey  «i« 
Grey's)  opinion,  /most  sincerely  re-  not  objects  of  such  paramount  ne« 
joice  that  he  Ims  at  length  openly  cessity  that  we  cannot  ffo  on^  a  few 
declared  himself.    An  open  foe  is  months  longer,  without  them,  \yheii, 
better  than  a  secret  enemy ;  and  /  therefore,  to  these  considerations  is 
rejoice  that  wt^  at  length,  know  where  added  the  still  graver  one,  tiiat  from 
i00are  to  encounter  opposition ;  who  the  moment  the  fever  of  a  general 
are  our  enemies,  and  who  are  our  election  is  upon  the  body  pontic,  all 
friends."    Is  not  all  this  deplorable  its  more  healthful  functions  are  either 
imbecility?  His  lordship,  too,  pre*  wholly  suspended,  or  much  vitiated, 
sumed  to  read  a  lecture  to  that  fine  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  tiiat  Mi- 
old  fellow.  Lord  Eldon,  who  had  nisters  have  exercised  a  sound  di8« 
pounced,  with  his  eagle  mind,  upon  cretion  in  seeking  to  abridge,  as  far 
the  baby  reasonings  of  the  Duke  of  as  they  are  able,  the  duration  of  that 
Wellington,  and  scattered  them  to  fever.  As  to  the  question  of  the  Re« 
the  winds.    His  squeamish  sensibi-  gency,  brought  forward  to  tiie  House 
lity,  forsooth,  couldnot  bear  the  '*jo-  of  Lords  by  Earl  Grey,  and  in  the 
cularity"  of  the  venerable  peer,  and  Commons  by  Mr  Brougham,  (with 
he  **  hoped  he  heard  it  for  the  last  somewhat  of  that  rancour  and  bad 
time !"  Just  suppose  that  great  man  taste,  which   used  .  to  characterise 
had  been  in  the  mood,  with  one  pat  Whig  tactics  when  there  was  really 
of  his  majestic  paw,  he  would  have  a  Whig  opposition,)  I  admit  all  its 
squeezed  out  the    entrails   of  the  importance,  but  cannot  see  its  nr* 
troublesome  gnat,  which  had  ventu-  ^ency.    That  life  is  uncertain — that 
red  to  settle  on  his  mane,  and  with  kings  as  well  as  subjects,  die — and 
impertinent  malice,  was  trying  to  that  sudden  death  may  visit  the  pa- 
poke  his  puny  sting  through  its  shaggy  lace,  as  well  as  the  easy-chair  of  a 
folds  I   '*  No  one,    said  he, ''  enter-  turtle-fed  alderman,  are  truths,  of 
tains,  so  much  as  I  do,  a  deep  here'  which,  if  neither  my  Lord  Grey  nor 
ditary  regard  for  the  noble  and  learn-  Mr  Brougham  had  enforced  them,  I 
ed  Earl  p  and  he  repeated  this  stuff,  should  still  have  been  duly  sensible, 
about  hereditary  regard,  when  the  though  without  hence  inferring  that 
Duke  of  Richmond  reprobated  his  our  situation  was  so  alarming  as  they 
coarse  attack.    Lord  Ellenborough  would  have  us  believe.    Tne  bare 
seems  to  have  Inherited  some  re-  and  forced  possibility,  that  bis  M^ 
markable  things  besides  goods  and  jesty  may  oie  in  the  course  of  the 
chattels,  from  nis  father.    He  lately  next  three  or  four  montha,  can  hard- 
told  us,  he  had  an  hereditary  protec-  ly  be  considered  a  substantial  ground 
tion  from  any  mischievous  disposi-  for  delaying  the  dissolution,  aU  other 
tion  to  interfere  with  the  independ-  objections  being  removed.     Say  the 
ence  of  the  judges ;  and  now,  he  has  event  took  place,  it  could  not  find 
an  hereditary  respect  for  Lord  Eldon.  the  country  unprepared.    If  the  new 
As  to  these  particular  inheritances.  Parliament  were  returned,  and  the 
I  shall  sa^  no  more ;  but  1  am  de-  day  appointed  by  the  writ  of  sum* 
cidedly  of  opinion,  every  thing  his  mons  for  its  assembling  arrived,  it 
lordship  possesses,  which  is  of  any  could  instantly  sit ;  and  if  the  day 
value,  is  hereditary.  To  return,  how-  were  not  arrived,  then,  by  the  37th 
ever,  from  this  digression.  Geo.  III.  cap.  127,  the  present  P^- 
Parliament  is  to  be  dissolved ;  and  liament,  though   dissolved,    would 
I  confess  I  think  the  resolution  of  meet  again,  and  continue  its  sittings 
Ministers  has  been  wisely  taken.    It  for  six  months,  if  not  sooner  pro- 
is  true,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  public  rogued  or  dissolved  by  the  autho- 
business  yet  undone ;  but  it  is  not  rity  therein  provided.    All  I  pray  is, 
less  true,  that  under  the  impatience,  that  the  people,  thus  called  upon  to 
excitement,  and  distraction  of  an  im-  act,  will  do  so  in  the  spirit  of  their 
pending  dissolution,  it  would  be  ut-  complaints;  that  they  will  remember 
terly  impossible  to  do  it.    Nor,  in-  the  things  of  which  they  have  corn- 
deed,  does  it  much  concern  the  wel-  plained ;  against  iv-hat,  and  for  whal^ 
fare  of  the  country,  whether  nine-  they  petitioned  in  vain  ;  and  that  hi 
tenths  of  those  measures  which  are  choosing  their  representatives,  if  they 
in  progress  be  completed  this  year  cannot  Sways  return  tried  men,  they 
Or  next;  for  though  ^ey  may  embrace  wiU  prefer  the  chance  cf  onlrieai 
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ntber  tlian  send  back  some  whom 
they  have  tried.  It  may  not  be  in 
thdr  power  to  do  all  they  would  wish ; 
bat  much  is  in  their  power,  which,  if 
tliey  do  not  do,  their  right  to  com* 
plain  hereafter  may  be  mr  lessjduui 
(heffetose. 

Ahout  two  hundred  years  ago,  or 
rather  more,  when  James  I.  medi* 
tited  the  holding  of  a  Parliament, 
0ot  of  his  "  princely  judgment  and 
fsteraal  care,"  Lord  Bacon  drew  up 
a  proclamation  for  his  Majesty's  ap« 
proval,  setting  forth  the  reasons  of 
that  proceeding.    ^  For  that  part  of 
it,"  eays  his  Lordship,  in  a  letter  to 
tiie  Marquis  of  Buckmgham,  **  touch^ 
m  the  elections,  I  have  communica^ 
ted  it  with  my  colleagues.  Sir  Edward 
Ccke,  the  two  Chief  Justices,  and 
Serjeant  Crew,  who  approve  it  well : 
and  we  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is 
not  good  to  have  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particular,  or  more  sharp."    I 
will  quote  this  part  '^  touching  the 
elections ;"  and  were  it  in  my  power, 
it  should  find  its  way  into  the  hands 
of  ereiy  man  in  the  empire  who  has 
a  Toteto  give,  or  an  influence,  direct 
or  hidirect)  over  the  votes  of  others. 
Hts  Jaivuage  is  the  language  of  eter- 
nal tni&,  which  takes  no  oias  from 
times,  or  seasons,  or  persons. 

^  And  because,"  says  the  King, 
(after  reciting  the  various  reasons 
why  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  hold 
a  parliament,)  '*  as  well  this  great 
caose,  (there  to  be  handled  among 
the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the 
Beam  of  the  kingdom,)  as  also  the 
tme  and  ancient  institution  of  Parliap 
ment,  do  require  the  Lower  House, 
(at  ^is  time  if  ever,)  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  gravest,  ablest,  and 
worthiest  members  that  -  may  be 
fonnd;  We  do  hereby,  out  of  the 
care  of  the  common  good,  wherein 
themselves  are  participant,  (without 
lO  prejudice  to  the  freedom  of  elec- 


tions,) admonish  all  our  loving  sub- 
jects, (that  have  votes  in  the  elec- 
tiona  of  knights  and  burgesses,)  of 
these  few  points  following : 

**  First,  That  they  cast  their  eyes 
upon  the  worthiest  men  of  all  sorts, 
knights  and  gentlemen,  that  are  lights 
ana  guides  m  their  counties,  expe- 
rienced parliament  men,  wise  and 
discreet  statesmen,  that  have  been 
practised  in  public  affairs,  whether 
at  home  or  abroad ;  grave  and  emi« 
nent  lawyers;  substantial  citizens 
and  burgesses ;  and  generaUy,  such 
as  ore  interested  and  have  portion  ifl 
the  estate. 

**  Secondly y  That  they  make  choice 
of  such  as  are  well  affected  in  reli* 
gion, — ^without  declining  either,  oil 
the  one  hand,  to  blindness  and  super* 
stition,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
schism,  or  turbulent  disposition. 

«  Thirdly,  and  lastly ,  That  they  be 
truly  sensible  not  to  disvalue  or  di$» 
parage  the  House  with  bankrupts 
and  necessitous  persons,  that  may  de* 
sire  long  parliaments  only  for  pro- 
tection ;  lawyers  of  mean  account 
and  estimation ;  young  men  that  are 
not  ripe  for  grave  consultation ;  meea^ 
dependents  upon  great  persons,  that 
may  be  thought  to  have  their  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  ob- 
scure and  inferior  persons ;  so  that, 
to  conclude,  we  may  have  the  com- 
fort to  see  before  us  the  very  face 
of  a  sufficient  and  well  composed 
House ;  such  as  may  be  worthy  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  third  estate 
of  our  kingdom,  fit  to  nourish  a  lo^ 
ving  and  comfortable  meeting  be* 
tween  us  and  our  people,  and  Jit  to 
be  a  noble  instrument,  under  the  bless* 
ing  of  Almighty  God,  and  our  prince- 
ly care  and  power,  and  with  the  lo* 
ving  conjunction  of  our  prelates  and 
peers,  for  the  settling  of^so  great  af- 
fairs as  are  here  before  expressed." 
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THE  LAY  OF  THE  DESERT.      A  POEM.* 


Maua  11$  always  the  mildest — the 
meekest  of  monthlies — in  a  Double 
Number.  She  then  feels  her  power, 
and  her  bosom  expands  with  all  tlie 
Christian  virtues.  She  would  not  hurt 
a  fiy — nay,  not  a  spider — ^nay,  not  even 
a  rat  With  a  face  even  more  expres- 
sive of  moral  and  relidous,  than  of 
intellectual  worth,  she  looks  over  na- 
ture and  over  mao ;  and  if  ever  there 
were  an  angel  on  earth,  then  it  is 
surely  she.  Far  down  the  profound 
depths  of  her  dark-blue  eyes,  you 
see  slumbering  the  divine  spirit  of 
universal  philanthropy;  peace  pitches 
her  tent  on  that  smooth  and  ample 
forehead,  as  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill 
in  Arcadia;  and  as  she  **  enchanted 
smiles,  and  waves  her  golden  hair," 
»liB  diffuses  the  Pleasures  of  Hope 
over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  lite- 
rary world.  Christopher  Nortii, 
1'  that  old  man  truculent,'*  beneath 
her  snow-white  wand,  is  transformed 
from  a  lion  into  a  lamb ;  you  abso- 
lutely hear  him  bleating;  the  knout 
drops  from  his  hand ;  he  is  the  very 
emblem  of  primeval  innocence;  Adam 
)>efore  tlie  Fall. 

Thrice  happy  they  with  whom  he 
communes — commerces,  at  such  a 
season !  Their  bread  is  baked — their 
immortality  is  secured — and  a  voice 
is  heard  crying,  *'  Oh!  bards!  live 
for  ever !"  He  pats  each  pretty  poet- 
aster on  the  pate  with  his  paw,  and 
thenceforth  in  Paternoster  it  is  an 
Apollo.  Under  a  benignant  star  wert 
.thou  born,  Henry  Sewell  Stokes ! 
Hadst  thou  flourished  but  one  little 
montlj  ago,  a  cruel  frost  from  the 
biting  North  might  liave  chilled  thy 
blossoms ;  but  the  first  of  August  is 
a  Saint's  day  in  the  calendar  of  criti- 
cism; and  like  a  rose-tree  full  in 
bearing,  thy  poem  shall  shed  un- 
scathed its  sweet  scents  over  the 
wilderness.  It  shall  not  be  bom  to 
blush  unseen;  many  noses  shall  smell 
its  buds ;  and  over  ito  fragrant  crim- 
son the  eyes  of  many  maidens  let 
fall  the  pensive  tear.  . 

"  The  Lay  of  the  Desert  !" — a 
taking  title — a  touching  text— and  on 
it  we  shall  discourse  most  excellent 


music—- and  preach  a  small  sermo- 
nette,  which  haply  shall  soothe  our 
subscribers  to  sleep  mth  a  conffeniai 
strain.—'*  The  Lay  I"— .'Tis  a  plea- 
sant and  ingenious  misnomer.  **  Lay" 
suggests  the  idea  of  something  wild 
and  irregular — ^^olian,  rather  than 
Jew-harp-like— some  such  song  as 
the  Silvans  might  play  to  Pan  sink- 
ing hairily  asleep  in  the  forest,  and 
drawing  up  his  hoofs  in  a  dream. 
Or  it  reminds  us  of  travelling  Trou- 
badour singing  to  captive  king— or 
of  him  of  whom  'twas  stud — 

"  llie  last'of  all  the  hards  was  he, 
Who  sang  of  Border  chivalry ;" 

a  strain  the  gracious  Muses  will  not 
willingly  let  die — no,  not  while  thooe 
silvery  sisters,  the  Ettrick  and  the 
Yarrow,  blent  with  the  taintlens 
Tweed,  by  abbeyed  banks  and  keep- 
crowned  braes,  in  sunshiny  and  sha- 
ded music,  flow  proudly  to  Uie  sea. 

But  the  «  Lay"  of  Henry  Sewell 
Stokes  is  all  in  Spenserian  stanzas— 
and  many  a  gross  has  he  given— 
fourteen  to  the  dozen-— till  arithme- 
tic stands  aghast,  and  her  twins,  ad- 
dition and  multiplication,  fade  away 
into  nought,  swooning  at  the  dim 
foresight  of  the  final  sum.  Their  souls 
die  within  them  at  the  bare  imagi- 
nation of  the  "  Tottle  of  the  Whole." 

Yes,  he  is  the  longest — ^the  length- 
iest —  the  most  interminable   and 
eternal  layman  of  the  a^e.     'Tis  im- 
possible to  speak  of  him  without  a 
contradiction  of  t^ms.    Time  treads 
on  the  heels  of  eternity ;  ftpace  loses 
all  bounds ;  and  standing  on  a  shore- 
less sea — if  that  indeed  be  practi- 
cable— we  feel  that  Uie  metapuysiod 
mind  strives  in  vain    to  conceive 
limits  to  infinitude.     Yet  some  mys- 
tery is  here,  which  may  neither  be 
analyzed  nor  followed.     For  true  it 
is,  or  seems  to  be,  that  the  Lay  has 
an — End.    To  it,  as  to  all  other  hu- 
man works — even  the  great  ivall  of 
China — is  appended  that  incompre- 
hensible wora — Finis.     We  feel  that 
the  Lay  is  over  at  last — and  yet  that 
the  Last  Day  has  not  come.    To  re- 
concile these  two  great  truths,  is,  we 
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f&ily  believe^  beyond  the  reach  of    the  western  star  and  the  camePg 
it8  present  capacity,  merged  as  mind     head.  That  is  finely  left,  in  the  con-^ 

scious  power  and  pride  of  genius,  to 


here  is  in  matter,  and  circumscribed 
la  its  reaches  by  those  slaves  the 
Seren  Senses,  so  fond  of  playing  the 
tyrantsin  their  thraldom,  and  mtucing 
thar  shame  their  pride. 

So  much  for  the  firstr-now  for  the 
flecoad  clause  of  our  text. 

Thb  Desbrt  !  Is  it  the  Great  De- 
wrt?  The  Great  Desert  of  Africa, 
NO  nobly  sung  by  George  K.  ftickards, 
of  Trinity  College,  in  a  poem,  cro^\ni- 
rd  at  Oxford  with  Sir  Roger  New- 
(I|gate*8  prize  ?  If  so,  ought  the  world 
to  weep  or  smile,  while  she  wonders 
at  the  strange  coincidence,  and  to 
irhich  of  the  mighty  rivals  shall  she 
assign  the  palm '?  First  hear  Mr 
Rimrds:— 

**  Themn  hath  set — yet,  mark*d  yea  from 

afar, 
High  o'er  that  hill,  which  thrones  the 

treslem  star. 
In  dim  relief  against  yon  streak  of  red, 
The  stately  camel  rears  his  dusky  head  ? 
Ko  bright  illosion  this,  of  hope  untrue, 
Hieif  ihadowy  forms  are  nearing  on  the 

TttW— 

They  coBBc : — e'ea  now  the  far-8tretch*d 

eye  may  scan 
The  pictured  ontUnes  of  the  caravan ; 
Lila  marshaU'd  hand  appears  their  long 

array. 
As  doint  yon  steep  they  wind  their  toil- 

siNne  way. 
Pint  la  the  troop,  elate  with  conscious 

pride, 
The  kader  camel  asks  no  human  guide ; 
To  him  the  herd  th*  unenvied  post  assign, 
Eadi  Icnows  his  rank,  and  filU  the  des- 
tined line ; 
Next  steeds  and  chiefs,  a  miiigled  train, 

appear, 
And  ilares,  relnetaat  foUowingi  swell  the 

rear." 

What  simple,  yet  original  imagery  I 
What  flowing,  yet  faultless  expres- 
noal  "^  Mark'd  you  from  atari*' 
How  imaginative,  yet  rational,  the 
appeal  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
reader !  "  From  afar."  Vague,  inde- 
finite, and  sublime, — ^while  it  makes 
ufl  feel  that  the  poet  would  not  use  a 
word  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
for  the  whole  world.  Observe  how 
the  earners  head  is  higher  than  the 
western  star.  The  western  star  is 
throned  on  the  hill— that  is,  sitting 
on  it— oVr  which  the  ship  of  the  de- 
sert rears  high  his  top*^lant-masf. 
Biit  DO  comparison  is  arawu  between 


the  reader's  fancy.  It  is  left  doubts 
ful  whether  or  no  the  star  were  ca- 
mel-eclipsed. Far  grander  is  the 
image  expressed.  The  dusky  head 
of  uie  camel  in  dim  relief  against 
yon  streak  of  red  I  Not  tlie  whole 
camel,  mind  ye,  but  his  simple  head. 
That  his  body  will  follow,  we  have 
all  the  assurance  that  scepticism  can 
have,  in  the  established  and  immu- 
table taws  of  nature.  In  due  time; 
depend  upon  it,  the  c&rpus  delicti 
will  make  its  appearance.  Nay,  much 
sooner  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed ;  and  not  only  that  one  stately  ca- 
mel, in  particular,  with  the  dusky 
head,  but  hundreds  of  otlieni  whose 
shadowy  forms,  asking  no  dj^relief 
from  yon  streak  of  red,  are  nearing 
on  the  view.  But,  look  steadily  jt 
them,  and  assure  yourself  that  **  no 
bright  illusion  this  of  hope  untrue.*' 
No  bright  illusion, — although  from 
its  being  dim  and  dusky,  you  might 
naturally  fall  into  the  error  of  think- 
ing it  so.  Above  all,  be  confident 
that  these  camels  are  not  the  mirage. 
The  miroge  is  an  illusive  vapour, 
seeming  to  be  a  lake.  These  are 
flesh  and  blood,  hided  and  hairy,  and 
each  with  a  ball  of  flesh  beneath  each 
foot,  to  flt  him  for  making  his  way  ra- 
pidly and  pleasantly  along  the  sands. 
Observe,  too,  how,  in  his  mspiration- 
flt,  the  young  poet  forgets  his  gram- 
mar,— substitutes  rears  for  rear,—- 
till  for  him  seems  to  have  been  writ- 
ten that  verse— 


"  Break  Priscian*s 
the  Nine." 


head,  and  ravish  all 


.  How  naturally  he  speaks  of  the 
caravan !  "  The  pictured  outlines." 
Not  the  real  outlines,  observe;  for 
that  would  be  plain  dull  matter-of- 
fact  But  remembering  Horace's  ad- 
vice, "  Ut  pictura  poesis"  our  bard, 
while  writing  his  poem,  supposes 
himself  looking  at  a  picture,  ana  con- 
ceives, not  from  the  desert  itself,  but 
a  bit  of  canvass.  "Like  marshaU'd  band 
appears  their  long  array."  That  it  is 
so  he  will  not  venture  to  assert,  for 
he  still  fears  it  may  be  all  illusion, 
and  that  what  appears  a  caravan  mav, 
in  sad  truth,  be  but  mirage.  Rarely 
indeed  do  we  meet  in  the  same  in- 
ilividual,  especially  an  under-gradu- 
ate>  with  such  a  promising  union  of 


caution  aad  enihui^iflm.  ^^Aadown 
yon  steep  the7  wind  their  toilsome 
way/'  bears  a  beautiful  and  close  re* 
semblance — which  could  only  hare 
been  suggested  by  a  genius  as  vivid 
as  originu — ^to  Gray's  f oxgotten  li  Aes, 

''  As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdeii*s  sba^;- 
gy  side, 
They  wound,  with  toilsome  march,  their 
long  array." 

Why  a  caravan^in  travelling  tlirough 
the  Great  Desert,  should  march  up 
sand-hills  thropin^  the  western  star, 
except  it  be  merely  for  the  pleasure 
of  marching  down  them  again,  lest 
we  break  &e  charm  of  the  passage 
we  shall  not  conjecture;  anymore 
than  we  shall  conjecture  why  King 
Edward  marched  his  long  array  up 
and  ^n  down  Snowden's  shaggy 
side, — atnancBUvre  which  we  have  al* 
ways  contemplated  with  that  wonder 
which  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance, 
and  which  sheds  an  obscure  splen- 
dour over  the  incomprehensible  cha- 
racter of  all  great  military  achieve* 
ments.  *^  To  him  tlie  herd  th'  un- 
envied  post  assign,"  contains  a  fund 
— ^a  treasure  of  zoological  knowledge. 
That  not  one  of  all  those  long  array 
of  camels  should  have  envied  the 
post  of  his  leader,  is  a  fact  which 
proves  them  all,  male  and  female,  to 
have  been  either  free  ^  from  that  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,"  ambition, 
or  to  have  successfully  smothered  its 
fires  under  a  strict  system  of  disci« 
pline  and  subordination.  But  that 
they,  taking  upon  themselves  the 
election,  assigned  his  post  to  their 
leader,  is  a  fact  illustrative  of  so 
hiuch  sagacity  in  the  camel — and 
such  well-reasoned  and  soundly-di- 
gested knowledge  of  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs — that  we  ai'e  delighted  to 
believe  it  on  the  authority  of  George 
K.  Rickards,  and  Mr  M'Farlane — if 
such  be  the  creed  of  that  gentleman 
—though  overlooked  by  Buffon,  Cu- 
vier,  and  Griffiths.  "  Next  chiefs 
andsteedSy  a  mingled  trains  appear**-^ 
is  a  line  altogether  worthy  of  the 
rest  of  the  passage — ^the  repetition 
of  the  word  *'  appear"  having  a  fine 
effect ;  and  the  reader  being  left  in 
a  poetical  dubiety,  whether  the  chiefs 
are  on  horseback,  or  each  leading  his 
steed  by  the  bridle,  from  fear  of  ac- 
cidents— though,  for  our  own  parts, 
we  should  prefer  in  such  a  situation 
what  Leigh  Hunt  calls  ^  some  horse^ 
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back,'*  and  ba  wilHog  to  take  Hit 
chance  of  beinff  dismounted,  raljier 
than  the  eertamty  of  bein^  kicked. 
^Andslaves,reluctant  following,  swell 
the  rear" — ^is  a  truly  Oxonian  line; 
and  that  is  the  highest  praise  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  any  ten  consecu* 
tive  syllables.    That  die  slaves  dis- 
liked their  condition  and  situation^ 
we  do  not  doubt;  but  we  do  not  be* 
lieve  they  ventured  to  shew  any  r»* 
luctance— for  that  would  have  ifi« 
eured  them  InstanOy  a  sound  flog* 
ging ;  nor,  classical  as  the  expression 
may  be,  do  we  Groths  see  any  pecu- 
liar merit— or  indeed  accuracy — in 
*'  swell  the  rear" — since  the  slaves 
•—a  few  drivers  excepted— entirely 
composed  it  That  the  orivers — ^when- 
ever the  slaves  shewed  themselvee  at 
a  chance  time  "  reluctant,"  *'  swell* 
ed  their  rear,"  is  more  than  proba- 
ble; but  farther  the  deponent  say* 
eth  not.    The  passage,  as  a  whole, 
is  certainly  a  fine  one ;  and  we  are 
sorry  that  the  rigid  rules  of  criticism 
imperiously  forbid  us  to  preach  long- 
er about  one  Poem,  wnen  we  are 
prosing  about  another — so,  leaving 
the  Desert  of  Mr  Greorge  K.  Rickards, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  general  laxity 
and  feebleness  of  his  style,  shews 
himself  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  let 
us  enter  the  Desert  of  Mr  Henry 
Sewell  Stokes,  whose   claims    are 
somewhat  dubious  to  that  character. 
It  is  what  Mr  Rickards  so  finely 
calls  "  a  dim  relief,"  to  turn  from  the 
Great  African  Deseit  to  the  Sm^ 
Dartmoor.  One  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the 
African  Desert — for  it  is  nearly  as  dan- 
gerous in  its  dust  as  the  North  Bridge 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  A  Simoom 
or  Sirocco  is  almost  as  bad  as  an 
Basterly-Harr ;  and  we  pity  a  caravan 
on  its  way  to  Timbuctoo,  as  tenderly 
as  we  pity  the  Telegraph  Coach  on 
its  way  to  Glasgow.     Neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  has  yet  discovered 
the  means  of  consuming  its  own  sand, 
as  some  endues  consume  their  own 
smoke;  and  we  never  look  at  the 
basket  of  the  latter,  where,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  **  Slaves,  reluctant 
following,  swell  the  rear,"  without 
feelings  of  the  most  Christian  com- 
miseration.   But  from  all  such  pain- 
ful  sympathies   Mr  Henry  Sewell 
Stokes  sets  us  free ;  for  he  is  a  pe- 
destrian, and,  staff  in  hand,  sets  bold- 
ly off  for  the  distant  Desert  of  Dart- 
moor, without  even  making  his  will 
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^such  is  Lis  oblivion  ef  all  Bublu- 
uuy  affairs.  Ima^ation  follows  him 
wi&  awe,  on  his  pilgrimage  to  re- 
gions "  beyond  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere,*'  while  Hope  cheers  our 
veam  with  prophetic  whispers  of 
liu  return,  on  some  distant  day,  to 
the  bosom  of  his  disconsolate  family, 
two  stone  lighter  at  least,  his  figure 
like  whipcora,  his  face  brown  as  a 
berry,  his  mother  tongue  no  longer 
in  his  mouth,  but  gabbling  a  strange 
jar£on  caught  among  the  Tors, — an 
inoigenous  dialect,  not  unlike  that 
with  which  our  dear  Shepherd  bathes 
the  lips  of  Mador  of  the  Moor,— -de- 
liver^ m  a  sort  of  metre,  too,  which 
eocasionally  reminds  us  in  this  nether 
sphere  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

Mr  Stokes  has  been,  he  tells  us, 
from  his  cradle  upwards,  a  lover  of 
solitude.  So  have  we.    He  seems  to 
hare  been  bom  at  Gibraltar,  which 
he  kindly  assures  us  is  likewise  call- 
id  Calpe.    We  were  not.    There,  in 
hoyhood,  he  used  to  climb  the  cliffs^ 
wh»e  he  says  "  his  musings  were 
subject  to  no  mortal  interruption," 
save  when  they  were  **  disturbed  by 
some  squalling  ape."    In  like  man- 
ner, our  musings  are  often  interrupt- 
ed—on the  Calton  Hill — or,  as  at  pre- 
sent, in  Ae  Sanctum,  by  ^  a  squall- 
ing; ape;"  but  the  squall  is  nothing, 
when  one  is  accustomed  to  it.    He 
teems  also  to  have  sought  for  soli- 
tude, some  years  ago,  in  some  part 
of  Spain,  but  was  disturbed— just  as 
we  too  often  are  out  of  Spain — ^by 
mules  and  asses.    So,  to  indulge  his 
passion  for  self  and  solitude,  he  has 
penetrated,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Mun- 
go  Park,  into  the  interior  of  Dart- 
iBoor,  and  on  his  return  will  be 
£urly  entitled  to  the    reward  and 
prise  ef  L.10,000,  which   Govern- 
ment, we  understand,  have  declared 
tiwir  resolution  not  to  bestow  on  any 
foolish  mariner  who  may  reach  the 
North  Pole,  or  sail  through  the  North- 
west Passage — discoveries  which,  if 
Bade^  would  be  barren  of  all  useful 
practical  results — ^but  to  give  it  to 
the  first  adventurous  spirit  who  shall 
bring  back  authentic  intelligence  of 
what  is  goinff  ^on  in  the  moral,  in- 
tdlectoaC  ana  physical  world  of  our 
•wn  many  unexplored  interiors,  or 
^en  exteriors,  centre  or  circumfe- 
reaee,  of  this  our  partially  civUized 
ttid  enclosed  native  country.    We 
^  thaty  in  ili^ae  ''piping  times  of 
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peace,"  the  ^UtUerritapubts''  of  these 
Kingdoms  will  desire  to  share  with 
]yir  Stokes  the  danger  and  glory  of 
such  enterprises,  and  trust  &at,  be- 
fore the  close  of  ^e  century,  we  shall 
have  a  map  of  England,  at  once  so 
minutely  accurate,and  so  sweepingly 
comprehensive,  that  the  march  ofin- 
tellect  and'of  agriculture  will  meet 
ivith  no  impediment,  and  Dartmoor 
exist  only  in  the  Lay  of  the  Desert. 
We  know  not  whether  Mr  Stokes's 
pilgrimage  to  the  Desert  has  been 
prompted  solely  by  his  love  of  self 
and  solitude,  or  by  his  love  of  science 
and  of  his  kind.  Pants  he  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge—es- 
pecially in  the  geographical  depart- 
ment ?  Or  daunners  he  away  to  daw- 
dle and  twaddle  in  the  Desert,  to 
"  babble  about  brown  fields,"  and  sit 
like  a  simpleton  till  he  catches  a  cold 
that  may  spread  from  his  posteriors 
to  his  pericranium,  on  damp  clammy 
stones,  against  the  dripping  death  of 
whose  unsunned  chillmess  two  pair 
of  corduroy  breeches,  and  an  equal 
number  of  flannel  drawers,  will  be 
found  a  fallacious  protection  ?  We 
shrewdly  suspect  that  the  poor  young 
gentleman  is  a  misanthrope.  Nay 
-—there  is  no  shrewdness  shewn  in 
jsuch  suspicion ;  for  Mr  Stokes  is  not 
Ashamed  to  confess  the  melancholy 
truth.  He  is  at  once  Timon  and 
Tims*  He  thus  addresses  the  De- 
sert : 

^*  I  to  tbee  hie,  because  my  soul  is  sick,-^ 

Sick  with  mankind  and  their  disgusting 

ways ; 

Although  but  lately  kindled  my  life's  wick, 

And  bat  now  gatbering  into  manhood's 

blaze, 
'Mucb   hath  it   felt  the   world's  foul 
murky  haze ; 
Ay, — I  haTe  lived  quite  long  enough  to 
tell. 
That  Love,    Truth,   Virtue,   in    the 
world's  wild  maze 
Perish, — they  cannot  bide  the  boisterous 

swell- 
Corruption's  mighty  surge — that  roars 
their  funeral  Icnell.'* 

Mr  Stokes  is  in  a  sad  taking.  Bet- 
ter far  for  himself,  at  least — if  worse 
for  the  world— that  he  had  remained 
among  the  squalling  apes  at  Gibral- 
tar. Perhaps,  instead  of  his  soul  be- 
ing sick,  it  is  only  his  stomach.  The 
two  are  often  confounded  by  people 
who  think  themselves  poetical ;  but 
the  diiSerenoe  is  well  known  and 


Ikft 


inks  Lay  of  the  Desert 


[Aupt. 


easily  distinguished  by  the  stnoplest    fion  reigns  all  over  the  W0T)4,aiuito 
practitioners  in  medicine;  ana  we     him,  as  to  other  men,  Glauber ^Its 


stronriy  and  earnestly — nay,  serious- 
ly and  sdenmly — recommend  to  Mr 
Stokes  a  dose  of  Glaubers. 

Let  the  prima  via  be  well  cleaned 
out — as  well  as  a  blackleg'^  purse 
with  a  bad  book  after  the  Derby— 
and  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  may, 
without  danger — ^nay,  with  gi'eat  pro- 
priety, retire  to  the  Desert — not  for- 
getting to  put  a  cold  fowl  and  a  quart- 
ern loaf  in  his  pouch,  for  he  will  wax 
exceeding yatpp  when  the  salts  have 
done  their  work ;  and  then,  instead 
of  givii^  way  to  melancholy,  why,  he 
will  be  busy  picking  a  merry  thought, 
and  betting  right  hand  against  left 
which  ia  first  to  be  married.  What 
sort  of  society,  pray,  has  Mr  Stokes 
been  moving  in.  since  he  bade  fai'e- 
weU  to  tiie  apes  of  Gibraltar,  that  he 
is  sick  with  **  mankind  and  their  cHs^ 
justing  ways  f"  Has  he  a  cottage 
ia  Cockaigne  ?  A  box  in  Little  Bri- 
tain? To  what  practices  does  he 
dilude  ?  Is  he  hand  and  glove  with 
Hazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt  ?  Their 
ways  certainly  are  disgusting  enough 
^-but  who  supposes  that  they  belong 
to  *' mankind!^!'"  Let  him  associate 
for  a  short  time  with  the  common 
run  of  Christians,  and  he  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  that  the  moment  a  hu- 
man creature  conducts  himself  "  in 
disgusting  ways,"  he  is  kicked  out  of 
company.  The  gorge  does  rise — nay, 
the  soul  aa  well  as  the  stomach  does 
get  sick --at  the  ^  di^usting  ways" 
of  Cockneys;  but  how  illogical  to  rea- 
son from  brute  to  man,  and  to  belie  vie« 
because  the  one  is  disgusting,  that 
the  other  may  not  be  delightful  ?  Let 
Mr  Stokes  but  try — and  we  lay  our 
lives  on  the  success  of  the  experi- 


are  Glauber  salts^  a  purge  a  purge; 
an  emetic  an  emetic,  though  a  moor 
18  not  necessarily  a  desert,  nor  a  lay  in 
his  hands  by  any  means  a  poem.  Mr 
Stokes  seems  Occasionally  not  a  very 
unamiableyoungman.  '*  Life's  wide" 
is  an  expression  that  shews  some 
humility,  and  suggests  the  image  of 
a  farthing  candle ;  but  he  relapses 
into  a  bad  liabit  of  self-conceit  wlien 
he  speaks  of  it  "  gathering  into  man- 
hood's blaze,"  for  no  human  eye,  no 
h  uman  imagination,  e  ver  in  this  world 
saw  the  blaze  of  a  iarthing  candle- 
twinkle  is  the  proper  word — or  ra- 
ther twinkling  in  'the  socket.    The 
concluding  line  of  the  stanza  is  meant 
to  be  mao^iHcent,  but  it  eomesiu 
awkwardly  upon  the  blazing  ^vi<?k  of 
the  fai-thing  candle;  whatever  Mr 
Stokes -x-mis understanding  Milton— 
tnay  be  disposed  to  think  to  the 
contrary,  a  knell  and  a  roar  are  two 
sounds  most  different  to  all  ears 
of   a    moderate    length,   and  with 
drums  not  of  ben-leather;  and  if 
love,  truth,  and  virtue,  have  all  pe- 
rished in  the  world's    wild  ms^ 
beyond  all  possibility  of  resusdta- 
tiou  by  the  Humane   Society,  Mr 
Stokes,  instead  of  retiring  to  the 
Moor  of  Dart,  ought  to  scorn  to  sur- 
vive the  death  of  all  that  makes  life 
of  any  value,  and,  like  Cato  of  Utica, 
read  Plato  on  the  Immortality  of  tlie 
Soul,  and  with  the  epit  seek'  refuge 
in  suicide  on  tlie'kitotien  dresser. 

**  But  half  an  hour  and  J  was  in  the  world. 
The  din  of  mortals  overwhelmM  the  retf 
With  which  the  sur^e  its  mighty  masiei 

huri'd 
Against  the  bulwarks    of  the  western 

shore ; 


xnore 


ment.    Let  him  cut  all  his  present     In  half  an  hour  it  seemed  the  world  was 
cronies — just  as  he  cut  the  squalling  o'er; 

apes  of  Gibraltar ;  let  him  quit  Cock-     I  climb'd  the  Rteep — ^the  troublcr,  man, 
aignc  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  he  seem'd  dead, 

may  depend  iipon  it,  that,  on  his  The  sea's  was  drown'd  In  liamaa  dla  no 
entrance  into  Enghcnd,  he  will  iind 
some  spot  more  suitable,  even  to  a 
lover  of  solitude,  than  Dartmoor  De- 
sert 'Tis  an  absurd  place,  not- 
withstanding Mr  Carrington's  craze 
about  it;  but  then  Mr  Carrington  is 
a  man  of  genius,  and*  can  find  **  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  in  e^^ery 
thing."  Not  so  Mr  Stokes— to  whom 
a  stone  i.s  a  stone,  a  stump  a  stump ; 
although  he  has  no  right  to  complain, 
for  tlie  great  principle  of  compensH- 


Where  d^velt  the  timid  partridge  did  I 

treaid, 
And  in  the  eagle's  realm  aerial  liA  my 

head."     . 

We  shall  suppose  that  Mr  Stokes— 
as  he  was  not  walking  for  a  i%'ager, 
did  th(B  distance  at  about  tlie  rate  of 
four  miles  an  hour— Ti'hidi»  if  the 
day  was  hot,  must  have  put  him  in- 
to a  profuse  perspiration — ^a  strong 
sweat.    Tiyo  miles,  therefore^  from 


mi 
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« /kwru&iig  HWipott  town,  he  con- 
udered  himself  to  be  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  inhabited  world-— > 
4Nit  of  the  reach  of  mankiBd  and  all 
4heir  diaguttiiig  ways.  Witii  what  a 
&ee  he  must  have  left  the  suburbe ! 
CoQBcioufl  of.  the  higli  emprize  on 
which  he  wis  bound,  how  must  he 
\Bfxt  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  ragged 
mcfaiuB  sqoaliing  round  his  path,  till 
hk  eyes,  in  a  fine  frenzy  ri^iing^ 
met  the  lines  intersecting  the  sky, 
ndsll  flattering  with  old  seamen's 
jackets  and  trowsers»  exposed  to 
ttie  in  Petticoat-iane !  Had  it  been 
inown  in  the  town  that  he  was  about 
Is  plunge  all  alone  into  the  perils  of 
tte  desert,  and  to  encounter  single- 
hinded  til  die  monsters, 

"  Gmgoia^  and  hydras,  and  chhneras 


dire," 

vith  which  the  imagination  of  a  ti* 
jnd  nautical  population  dreamt  it  to 
be  infested,  his  exit  would  have  been 
attended  from  tiie  Pig  and  Whistle 
with  a  band  of  instrumental  music, 
10  which  the  cloth-covered  marrow* 
bones  and  cleavers  would  to  the 
muffled  town-drum  have  moaned  to 
.the  self-devoted  hero  an  everlasting 
fiffeweJl  , 

^hkdf  mi  hour  it  9tem*d  the  world  uhm 
o'er  r 

About  tlie  time  consumed  by  a  rea- 
sooahle  sermon.   Did  the  world  give 
o'er  by  degrees,  like  a  pound  of  melt- 
ioghutter,  or  smack  all  in  a  moment 
likea  burst  bladder?  For  the  first  mile 
or  so,  there  must  have  been, — nay, 
there  were — ^for  we  have  ourselves 
been  in  them,  and  at  divers  times,  and 
m  sundry  manner,  slaked  our  thirst 
both  with  blue  ruin  and  heavy  wet  at 
their  nutbrown  oval  oak-tables— here 
nd  there,  as  if  dropped  from  heaven, 
unall,  comfortable,  well-kept  change- 
.bouses,  or  publics,  into  whose  ever- 
open  doors  we  were  smiled  and  be- 
|uiled,  courted  and  curtsied,  by  slim« 
waisted  maiden  or  barrel-bellied  m»- 
.tran,  wide  awake  to  the  wishes  of 
^wayfaring  men,  and  "  swifter  than 
.neditatkm  or  the  win^  of  love," 
Away  and  back  again  with  a  plateful 
jpf  poached  eggs,  or  welsh-rabbits, 
irhfch  in  half  an  hour,  nay,  in  far  less 
^time, "  were  o'er,"  like  the  vanished 
rorld.    We  have  too  good  an  opl« 
''~~  of  Mr  Sti^es^  in  spite  of  his 
ithropy,  to  believe  ms  stomach 
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Well  as  his  soul— dead  to  all  or- 
dinary feelings  of  humanity ;  and  do 
not  doubt,  to  use  his  own  poetical 
]|mguage,  that  *'he  hurled  mighty 
masses  "  of  toasted  cheese  down  his 
gullet,  according  to  ^'.mankind's  dis* 
gusting  ways,"  washbg  them  down 
with  a  deluge  of  brown-stout,  before 
burying  himself  in  the  central  soli- 
tude of  the  desert,  perhaps  a  mile  off 
that  House  of  Entertainment  for  Man 
and  Horse.  Perhaps  a  pigeon-pie  was 
in  him,  when  treading  among  the  *^  ti- 
mid partridges"  in  the  moor.  But 
that  eagles  have  their  ^  realm  aerial " 
within  ten  minutes  run  of  a  donkey 
from  a  town,  where  Tars  overwhelm 
with  their  din  the  ocean's  roar^  is, 
we  suspect,  a  traveller's  tale,  nor 
could  we  swallow  it,  even  were  Mr 
Stokes  to  shew  us  the  stuffed  body 
of  an  alleged  Bird  of  Jove,  which  he 
bad  shot  in  that  remote  desert  with 
a  single  ball  from  his  shillela  right 
Uirough  the  heart  The  creature  he 
saw  must  have  been  a  goose. 
,  But  what  have  we  got  here  ?  Lord 
Byron?  Indeed! 


"  Exception  grand  of  these .  degenerate 
•        dap ! 

-Exception  grand  of  thy  degenerate  caste ! 
In  comet  travel,  and  in  comet  blaze, 
Thy  genius  o*er  the  mental  midnight  past. 
While  the  dull  common  orbs  look'd  quite 

aghast. 
But  soon  vms  ended  thy  sublime  career. 
Thy  glorious  course  for  man  was,  ah !  too 

fast, — 
.  Ay— and  *twas  when  thy  ray  most  bright 

and  dear, 
Illumed,  aUii !  it  sank,  never  to  reappear  !'* 

Mr  Stokes,  squatted  on  the  furze, 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  world, 
no  doubt  imagines  himself  a  compeer 
of  Ghilde  Harold ;  and  inwardly — we 
had  almost,  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  writ- 
ten mentally — compares  himself  with 
Byron,  when  he  says, 

*'  To  sit  alone,  and  gnze  o'er  flood  and 
fell,"  &c. 

Now,  the  bird  called  a  Booby,  perch- 
ed with  his  fat  doup  on  a  large  stone, 
about  a  ton  weight,  in  tlie  slush  of 
a  creek,  half  asleep,  digesting  a  floun- 
der, is  just  every  whit  as  much  a 
bird,  and  as  scientifically  included  in 
the  class  Aves,  as  an  Eagle,  sitting 
broad  awake  on  a  cliff  ten  thousana 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  staring  at  the 
sun  to  clear  his  eyes  before  he  sets 
sail  on  his  vans  to  ^  prey  in  distant 

a 
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isles.*'  But  tlid  inonieiit  be  begins  t»    terloOybase  blood  and  pow,  in  oomp 
flap  bimself  up  six  feet  above  the 


level  of  the  shore  at  low  water,  he 
feels  painfully  that  he  is  a  Booby ; 
thouffn,  to  do  him  justice,  we  ques- 
tion if  he  knows  ot  the  existence  of 
the  Eagle.  Just  so — and  yet  not  just 
(^o-^with  Mr  Stokes.  He  must  know, 
Bguratively  speaking,  that  he  Is  a 
Booby,  and  that  too  most  painfully, 
the  moment  he  attempts  to  fly.  But, 
finlike  his  brother  Booby,  the  bird, 
he  bethinks  him  of  the  Eagle — ^that 
is,  of  Byron— and,  forgetful  of  the 
prodigious  weight  which  he  con* 
stantly  carries  behind,  and  the  feeble* 
Bess  of  his  finlike  flappers,  nothing 
less  will  satisfy  him  tnan  to  mount 
into  what  is  called  the  empyrean,  as 
if  he  belonged  to  the  genus  Falco. 
To  the  immediate  consequences  of 
this  shot-star  ambition,  decency  pre« 
vents  us  from  making  more  than  a 
slight  allusion  as  we  pass  along ;  but 
the  ultimate  consequences  are  not 
only  shameful  as  the  others  are,  but 
fatal;  and  fatty  gets  a  fall  which 
shews  him  in  the  shape  of  a  pan- 
cake. 

Pray — if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
Indulge  in  a  little  verbal  criticism-*- 
what  does  Mr  Stokes  mean  by  *'  ex- 
ception of  degenerate  days  W  And 
does  he  really,  now,  in  his  heart  think 
these  days  degenerate?  Are  they 
degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  the 
olden  time  ?  If  he  says  so,  alas  I  was 
poor  Byron  the  man  to  restore  tlieir 
raciness  ?  Are  they  degenerate  from 
the  genius  of  the  olden  time  ?  If  he 
says  BO,  then  we  must  change  him 
.from  a  biped  and  a  boobv  into  a  qua- 
druped and  an  ass;  and  even  uien 
the  sentiment  is  too  much  to  suffer 
from  the  largest  animal  of  the  class 
that  *'  chews  the  thistle." 

^*  Exception  grand  of  thy  degenerate  caste.*' 

•  Will  Mr  Stokes  be  pleased,  next 
time  he  goes  to  the  Desert,  to  make 
out  a  list  of  names  of  noblemen  dis- 
tinguished by  all  mental  endow- 
ments, during  any  preceding  age,  as 
numerous  as  that  which  now  glori- 
fies the  peerage  ?  Has  he  ever  looked 
Into  an  Army  or  Navy  list  ?  Or  read 
a  Gazette  ?  Were  Wellington's  aide- 
de-camps  degenerate  from  their  sires 
of  old  ?  Was  all  the  blood  of  our  no- 
bilitv,  so  prodigally  shed  on  field  and 
fiooo,  from  the  era  of  the  French  re- 
volution, to  that  of  the  battle  of  Wa^ 


rison  with  the  high  and  rich  blooa  of 
those  undegenerate  heroic  families, 
ihe  Stokeses  and  the  Sewells,  the  twe 
main  branches  of  the  great  Trunk,-^ 
the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  iliufti 
trious  House  of  Tims  ?  In  ail  this  he 
shews  himself— if  not  alow-born-*^ 
low-bred  man.  In  low  birth,  there  k 
nodi^race— none  but  fools  think  so^-^ 
and  we  should  not  esteem  him  the  lest 
—but  the  more — ^were  he  to  turn  out 
to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  tailor  who 
wrote  the  Age.   But  low-breeding  14 
shameful,  in  all  who  have  had  the  ludc 
to  be  bom  at  all,  and  peculiarly  so  in 
one  who  pretends  that  he  cannot  en- 
dure **  mankind's  disgusting  ways;*^ 
indeed  we  have  uniformly  remarked^ 
that  he  who  plucks  up  courage  to 
sneer  at  Lords,  is'  the  creature  who 
would  volunteer  to  lick  their  spittle. 
In  the  most  *'disgust^l  way;^  and 
if  spit  upon  accidentally  by  a  noble- 
man, would  pride  himself  on  the  ez« 
pectoration,  and  thenceforth  claim 
three  gobs  on  his  scutcheon.     Mir 
Stokes^ike  all  other  poetasters,  treats 
us  with  the  old  story  of  ^e  comeU 
Byron  has  been  compared  to  a  comet 
about  a  billion  times.at  the  rery  low* 
est  computation.  Pray,  did  Mr  Stokes 
ever  see  a  comet  F    To  the  eye,  it 
neither  travels,  nor  blazes,  nor  par- 
ticularly passes  over  mi^igfat.     It 
seems  a  soft  lazy  light,  at  which  Mr 
Stokes,  genteely  tucking  up  the  tails 
of  his  coat,  might  warm  his  poste- 
riors. The  dull  common  crbB — so  he 
chooses  to  libel  the  stars-— do  not 
look  quite  aghast  at  a  comet.    They 
know  their  own  place  and  keep  i^ 
and  do  not  fear  but  that  he  xwill  keen 
his,  however  eccentric  may  be  hn 
orbit    With  ree^ard  to  Byron  agsiii« 
did  all  the  dull  common  orbs,  alias 
all  the  great  living  poets  of  Britauiy 
look  quite    aghast   on  his    porten- 
tous career  ?  All  of  them  either  ad^ 
mired,  loved,  or  pitied  him  ;  ereii 
those  whose  innocuous  brightness, 
in  his^  unhappy  and  diseased  temper, 
he  vainly  strove  to  stain  with  ridicule 
and  abuse.    Mr  Stokes  is  mistaken, 
too,  in  supposing  that  the  life  of  a  co- 
met is  short    Comets  are  as  aocient 
as  the  fixed  stars — ^the  transitcn-^  ef- 
fulgencies  are  the  metebrs. 


**  Thy  glorious  oouive  inr 
toofasi;* 


»a«n  nmt   ^f 


is  about  the  most  miserable  line  btfi 
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ererms  written,exeept  the  one  which 
follows  it— 

"At— and  *tw»s  when  thy   ray  mo9t 

liright  and  dear  ' 
JOumed :*' 

vlertiitle^  driviflslobba^  in  wretcht 
id.  rammar,  and  th6  faculti«i  fura 
ohifflled  in  the  last  stage  of  paupers- 
km.  **  It  sank,  never  to  reappear/'  is 
adeed  the  last  Qob  of  inanition* 

^Bebold,  ahard — I  need  not  tell  hlsnamei 

'Ortf  in  the  service  of  servility, 

^bose  pallid  cheek  is  somewhat  tinged 

with  shame, 
Whh  shame  indeed  it  deeply  tinged  may 
•      be.* 

Wbo  may  be  this  old  unhappy  crea- 
tere?  Let  us  turn  over  the  leaves 
lod  iee«    Here  he  is  again-— 

**  The  apostate  tnm*d  him  to  the  world, 

and  join*d 
'^^  ganf  of  hypocrites,  the  servile  throng, 
'Fsr  whom  the  gilded  smile  of  Power  is 

eo4n*d, 
fiew  strange  he  look*d  the  lawniDg  crew 


among 
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ISacb  is  the  character  this  smaU 
insignificant  sinner  Henry  Sewdi  stoices 
draiis  of  ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 
Faiigh !  the  offence  is  rank ;  and  the 
BOEtrils  are  surprised  to  feel  how 
fltrong'  may  be  the  stinking  breath  of  a 
UIliputiaD.  To  look  at  a  poor  poetas- 
ter, with  his  unmeaning  face, and  silly 
eyes,  you  would  deem  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  milk  and  water — ^but  it  is 
mall  beer  turned  into  vinegar.  Im- 
becility is  almost  always  malignant 
—the  feeble-hearted  are  generally 
foul-mouthed— and  the  weak,  in  a 
World  where  glory  waits  on  power, 
are  in  fretting  envy,  the  most  worth- 
less of  the  wicked.  The  head  of 
^utt  Illustrious  Man  is  grey ;  for  the 
brain  within,  working  in  intellect 
and  ima^nation,  for  many  laborious 
•ad  glonouB  years,  has  whitened  the 
locks  diat  once  were  dark  as  the 
raven's  wing;  nor  has  Providence 
exempted  him  from  mortal  affliction. 


But  the  world,  whom  his  genius  and 
-  his  -  virtue  have  blessed,  the  race 
whom  he  has  elevated  by  the  divine 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  the  spirit  di- 
vmer  still  of  his  life,  wiU  hold  his 
name  in  everlasting  honour  and  gra^ 
iltude :  and  tliough  loathsome  to  tiie 
inere  senses,,  yet  hannlesa  after  aH 
Will  be  the  slime  of  the  reptiles  that 
may- crawl  over  his  grave. 

Literary  jealousy  and  envy,  the 
bitterest  passions  that  poison  tbi 
heartsblood,  and  political  party-spiri^ 
that  as  often  lies  coolly  as  saviu;el)^ 
have  for  many  years  been  assailing 
Mr  Southey,  with  little  ottier  effe($ 
than  public  scorn  spit  in  the  faces  of 
the  mean  malignants.  But  why 
should  Master  Stokes  join  the  gang  ? 
If  he  be  jealous  of  Mr  Southev,  sO 
may  green  cheese  be  jealous  or  th^ 
moon.  And  as  for  party,  why,  >Vbigs 
and  Radicals  alike  would  scoff  at  a 
poetaster  who  dignifies  Dartmoor 
with  the  pompous  designation  of  a 
Desert.  His  abuse  of  Mr  Southey 
therefore  must  be  the  abuse  of  a 
heartless  blockhead,  repeating  bv 
rote  the  gabble  of  the  geese  with 
whom  he  plo wters  about  m  the  same 
pond.  Motive  he  can  have  none ;  his 
libels  are  even  more  ludicrous  than 
loathsome ;  and  we  are  disposed,  as 
soon  as  our  disgust  subsides,  to  pity 
the  poor  fellow  as  a  Fool.  He  is,  after 
all,  perhaps  a  simpleton  rather  thati 
a  sinner. 

Uncle  Toby  we  believe  it  was  whb 
dismissed  a  large  bummer  that  had 
been  teazing  him,  out  at  the  window, 
with  some  such  humane  ejaculatloti 
as  this  "  Go  thy  ways — poor  devil 
—there  is  room  enough  in  the  world 
for  both  thee  and  me" — and  Uncle 
Toby  was  In  the  right  of  it,  for  the 
blockhead  of  a  blue-bottle  had  n<> 
sting,  and  was  in  his  native  element 
only  in  horse-dung.  But  small  Stokes 
has  a  sting,  which,  though  short  and 
blunt,  is  yet  venomous — and  there- 
fore we  put  our  foot  upon  him^-So. 
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KA^  IN  HIS^ISCKLLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 

TO  TUB  Editor  of  bi^aCkwood  s  magazine  v 


Sir  Christopher^ 
I  HAVE  talked  with  you  so  often 
UDon  the  grand  philosophic  question 
of  this  affe — ^the  value  and  interoreta- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by  the 
great  Thinker  of  Koenigsberg,  that  to 
you  I  shall  not  n^ed  any  apology  for 
drawing  the  public  attention  to  any 
tiling  connected  with  that  subject. 
Perhaps  the  direct  philosophy  of  Kant» 
meaning  by  that  term  the  Critical  or 
Transcendental  System^  is  not  alto- 

fsther  fitted  for  a  popular  miscellany, 
hough,  candidly  speaking,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  that;  for  one  excellence 
of  your  thrice-famous  journal  lies  in 
its  vast  compass.  There  is  no  note 
within  the  gamut  of  human  enquiries, 
and  the  largest  scale  of  human  inte- 
rests, which  has  not  been  sounded  by 
you  on  one  occasion  or  other;  and 
the  true  caution  seems  to  be— not  to 
reject  such  themes  altogether,  but 

SIS  in  reality  you  have  done)  to  keep 
em  down  within  their  just  propor- 
tions. After  a  certain  period  of  dis- 
cussion, when  books  luive  familiar- 
ized us  with  their  names,  even  the 
most  abstruse  enquirers  after  truth 
become  objects  ofa  mere  popular  in- 
terest  in  a  limited  degree.  Fonte- 
nelle  finds  it  convenient  to  expound 
one  mode  of  philosophy  to  a  ^mal6 
audience,  Voltaire  and  AlgarotU  an- 
other* And  such  facts,  possible  for 
our  ancestors  of  three  generations 
back,  are  much  morepossiolefor  our- 
selves, or  ought  to  oe,  consistently 
with  our  pretensions.  Yes,  it  wiU 
be  said,  mere  abstruseness  or  sub- 
tlety, simply  considered,  is  no  primd 
Jade  objection  to  the  policy  of  enter- 
taining a  great  cjuestion  even  before 
a  popular  and  mixed  audience.  It  is 
not  tor  its  abstruseness  that  we  shrink 
'from  the  Transcendental  Philosophy, 
but  for  Ma/ taken  in  connexion  with 
its  visionariness,  and  its  disjunction 
from  all  the  practical  uses  of  life.  In 
an  age  which,  if  ever  any  did^  idol- 
atrizes  the  tangible  and  the  material 
—the  shadowy  (but  not  therefore  un- 
real or  baseless)  texture  of  metaphy- 
sics is  certainly  called  info  a  very 
disadvantageous  comparison.  Its  ob- 
jects are  not  those  oi  any  parts  of 


kiiowledge  to  which  modern  curIo< 
sity  is  directed ;  neither  are  its  wea* 
pons  such  as  modem  education  has 
qualified  us  to  wield.    We  are  pow- 
erless for  the  means,  and. without  re* 
verence  for  the  ends.    The  subsi^ 
diary  pursuits  of  Logic,  Psychology, 
&c.  languish  under  the  same  neglect 
in  this  country.  And  thus  every  ave- 
nue beinf  barred  to  this  great  and 
centra]  {Miilosophy,  our  ignorance, 
gross  in  this  point  as  that  of  the  Es- 
quimaux, becomes  reciprocally  cause 
and  effect  in  relation  to  our  want  of 
interest    Yet,  after  all  is  said  and 
done,  and  when  vassalage  to  the  eye 
is  most  matured,  and  the  empire  of 
sense  absolutely  systematized  oj  edu> 
cation, — still  under  every  obstacle — 
oppression, 'thwarting,  stifling,  such 
is  the  imperishable  d^ity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  all  the  great  problems 
concerning  its  own  nature  and  desti- 
nation, which,  without  one  exception, 
liappen  to  be  metaphysical,  must  and 
will  victoriously  return  upon  us. 

**  Of  Providence,  Foreknowledge,  Will, 

and  Fate, 
Fixed  Fate,   Free  WiU,   Foreknowledge 

Absolute,*' 

the  ruined  angels  of  Milton  (Par. 
Lost,  b.  ii.)  converse,  as  of  the  high- 
est themes  which  could  occupy  thtxr 
thoughts;  and  these  are  also  the  high- 
est for  man.    Immortality — is  thcU  a 
natural  prerogative  of  the  human  aoul, 
or  a  privilege  superinduced  upon  its 
original  nature  ?    God— does  he  ex- 
ist by  laws  capable  of  a  regular  de- 
monstration, as  Des  Cartes  (borrow- 
ing from  the  Schoolmen),  and,  upon 
different  gi'ounds,  Samuel    Clarke, 
imagine?    Or  is  He  far  transcend- 
ent to  every  mode  of  apodeictic  evi- 
dence?   Is  man  free,  t.e.  has  that 
stupendous  phenomenon  of  humak 
nature — the  will,  or  the  practical  rea- 
son— absolute  autonomy  ?  Or  is  /JW 
also  under  laws  of  mechanism  ?     la 
fact,allpart8  of  knowledge  have  their 
oridn  m  Metaph^sicfi^  and,   finally, 
perhaps  revolve  mto  it.    Mathema- 
tics has  not  afoot  to  stand  upon  which 
is  not  purely  metaphysical.    It  hegiaa 
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ID  Metaphysics;  and  their  several  or- 
bits are  coDtinually  intersectinff — as 
hi  the  questions  arising  on  the  Higher 
Curres^the  Differentia]  Calculus^^ 
and  generally  on  the  Infinite.  Natural 
Fhflosophy  even,  which  might  have 
been  presumed  to  have  the  least  of  a 
sapereensuous  origin,  plants  its  first 
rtejw— those,  namely,  which  concern 
Motion,  Rest,  Gravity,  Force,  Action, 
Reaction,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  &c.— ^ou 
ground  which  is  so  abimdantly  Me- 
laph}r8ical,that  tlie  shallowest  philo- 
sopher bas  been  forced  to  see  that 
the  soJation  of  the  difficulties,  in  any 
case  where  they  are  solved,  and  the 
anarchy  of  opinions  in  some  of  those 
rases  where  they  are  not,  alike  rest — 
pot  upon  experiment  enough  or  too 
/ew— but  simply  upon  a  better  or 
voree  theory,  or  Metaphysical  con- 
struction by  the  understanding  of  the 
hrnn  facts  of  the  case.  These  facts 
arc  to  be  exhibited  in  a  system,  i.  e. 
intiieir  relation  to  each  otiier;  and 
tiist  can  be  done  only  under  the  gui- 
dance of  Metaphysical  principles.-^ 
And  this  necessity  is  absolute;  no 
vpeculttions   on   these   elementary 
parts  of  Physics,  not  those  which  are 
|fae  most  obstinate  in  nominally  ab- 
juring Metaphysica,  can  really  and 
^QM^f^  forego  this  necessity.    As 
veil  might  a  man  abjure  Geometry 
when  investigating  the  affections  of 
ibcParabola.  ^^H^otkesesnon Jingo*' 
»7B  ^  haac  Newton ;  yet,  as  Kant 
has  shewn,  in  the  business  of  a  Va- 
OTum— he  not  only  did  introduce  a 
hypothesis,  but  that  hypothesis  a  me* 
t>physical  one,  and  (worse  still !)  a 
|w«d]es8  one.    Many  are  the  men, 
indeed,  who  have  railed  at  Metaphy- 
wahy metaphysical  arguments;  and 
^e  fiodght  to  establish  the  baseless* 
Maaor  the  uselessness  of  Logic,  On- 
Jl'^^/ftc.  by  arguments  drawn  whol- 
ly from  the  armories  of  those  sci- 
wces.  The  late  walking  Stewart,  for 
example,  spent  his  life  and  some 
Bcores  of  volumes  in  metaphycizing 
^wist  Metaphysics-  And  so  in  Vhj' 
>i^  no  matter  how  much  opposed  in 
flther  respects,  all  investigators  of  na- 
ture in  her  earliest  incunaonlay  and  ex- 
pounders of  the  **  dark  foundations*' 
opon  which  her  elementary  forces  re- 
P^  are  compelled,  in  substance  and 
iwlity,  to  enter  the  province  of  Me- 
iaphrsics — ^however  much  they  may 
disown  the  name;  and  can  excel  their 
predecessors  or  antagonists  only  in 
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so  far  as  good  Metaphysics  will  fur* 
nish  better  results  tnan  bad. 

Meantime,  my  dear  Sir  Kit,  for  my* 
self— with  my  present  purposes-^tlie 
question  is  of  no  moment.  Put  what 
value  you  will  on  Metaphysics,  your 
appreciation  is  a  matter  in  wbidi  nei« 
l£er  Kant  nor  myself  can  be  much 
interested.  Not  Kant;  for  ai  dispa* 
ragement,  applied  to  the  science  in 
abstract,  cannot  personally  or  aepa« 
rately  affect  the  individual.  That 
Sparta,  which  has  fallen  to  his  lot^ 
sterile  as  it  maybe,  it  is  yet  possible 
that  he  may  have  ornamented  iand 
developed  to  the  extent  of  its  capa« 
city.  On  the  other  hand,'not  myself; 
for  I  am  not  at  this  time  meditating 
any  incursion  into  thatunpoptilar  re-, 
gion.  On  some  future  day,  it  is  verr 
possible,  tliat  I  may  trouble  you  witn 
a  short  exposition  of  the  Transcends 
ental  Philosophy,  so  framed  that,with- 
out  foregoing  one  iota  of  technical 
rigour,  it  shall  convey,  for  the  first 
time,  to  merely  English  ears*  a  real 
account  of  what  that  philosophy  is. 
For  take  notice  of  this,  that  every 
thing  yet  published  oh  the  subject  of 
Kant,  in  the  Enelish  language,  errs 
by  one  of  two  oefects.  Either  it  is 
mere  nonsense,  in  a  degree  piossible 
only  to  utter  and  determined  igno* 
ranee  of  the  German  language;  or  it 
is  so  close  a  translation  of  the  ipsis^ 
sima  verba  of  Kant,  as  to  offer  no  sort 
of  assistance  to  an  uninitiated  stu« 
dent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  barbarous 
effect  proauced  by  a  German  struc* 
ture  of  sentence,  and  a  terminology 
altogether  new.  To  the  former  clas9 
belongs  the  long  paper  in  an  early 
number  of  the  Eainburgh  Review, 
written,  as  I  judged  upon  internal 
evidence,  and  have  since  had  con- 
firmed to  me,  by  Dr  Thomas  Brown. 
To  the  latter,  the  various  essays  of 
Mr  Wirgman,  published  in  the  En- 
cyclopcedia  Londinensis.  Tliese,  like 
some  thousands  of  similar  works  pub- 
lished in  Germany  and  Denmark,  are 
sure  to  be  in  the  right  by  benefit  of 
an  artifice  which,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  them  utterly  useless,  viz.  by 
evading  every  attempt  at  comment- 
ing upon  difficulties,  or  illustrating 
them,  or  giving  their  own  seBse  of 
ambiguous  passages,  under  one  uni- 
form caution  of  simply  rehearsing  and 
echoing  the  identical  words,  ^unaUerr 
ed,  uncleared,  unexpanded  by  so 
much  as  a  little  parenthesis  or  note,) 
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of  the  master  MniBelf.  Hence,  wbUst  mentator  on  Kant  te  rest  eohtentedly 
we  have  ihotuands  (yea,  thousands  H  in  the  words  as  he  found  them.   Nei* 
cfGerman  or  LAttn**  Commentaries,^'  ther,  indeed,  had  it  been  otherwise, 
^  Dic^onaries,"  &c«  on  the  Philoso-  and  that  Kant,  instead  oi  the  obscu* 
pfav  of  Kantythejarepretty generally,  rest  had  been  the  most  luminous  of 
aa  I  have  often  ndd,  to  be  regarded  as  expounders,  could  it  have  happened 
no  more  than  mere  ccmcorciimeef^pre  tliat  another  expounder,  who  had 
or  less  carefully  compiled.    If  you  really  mastered  his  meaning,  would 
would  know  the  meanme  of  the  word  have  uniformly  acquiesced  in  bis  par* 
^  Tnaucendental*'*  for  mstance,  the  ticular  way  of  exptaining it.  We  see, 
Dictionanr  of  Schmidt,  or  any  other  for  instance,  in  Algebra,  that  the 
eontemptible  work  of  that  kind,  will  clear  and  most  determinate  trulls 
besure  to  give  you  Kant's  own  defini-  of  that  science,  are  presented  in  a 
tion  of  it;  and  it  will  idso  collect  la-  different  way  and  order   by  each 
boriously  from  all  Kant's  writings,  a  successive  teacher :  qitot  haminesy  tot 
pompous  enumeration  of  the  various  rationes  docendu  And  hence  we  are 
cases  to  which  he  applies  this  term ;  forced  upon  a  very  unpleasant  con* 
but  not  a  syllable  will  you  find  of  any  viction,  in  regard  to  modem  Germany, 
attempt  to  harmonize  their  sevend  viz.  that,  beyond  any  other  nation, 
applications,  and  to  evolve  the  com-  she  breeds  a  race  of  sciolists,  who 
mon  principle  which  gives  unity  to  derive  a  strange  pleasure  from  wield- 
so  many  apparent  differences ;  no,  Ing  a  pompous  machinery  of  distino* 
nor  a  single  attempt  at  anticipating  tions  and  technicalities,  which  they 
and  smoothing  the  difficulties  likely  do  not  even  fancy  themselves  to  vb^ 
to  arise  in  the  effort  to  grasp  so  sub*  derstand.    For  it  is  evident  that,'up« 
tie  an  idea,  nor  an  atom  of  iUustra-  on  the  faith  even  of  k  fancied  know-^ 
tion  vrrought  out /^roprto  mafte.    In  ledge,  they  would  have  courage  to 
short,  what  assistance  you  might  ex*  venture  some  fragment  at  least  of 
peet  from  an  index  of  parallel  pas-  an  occasional  illustration  from  thc&r 
sages,  which  should  bring  all  the  ac*  own  stores.    It  must  happen  too,  in 
ceptations  of  a  word  under  your  view  some  instances,  that  they  would  dif- 
at  one  instant,  that^  and  no  more,  you  fer  a  little  from  their  master.     The 
may  promise  yourself  from  the  com-  main  doctrines  of  a  great  svatematio 
mentators  of  Kant    And  this  is  the  work  may  have  too  logical  a  cobe- 
more  disgusting,  because  Kant  not  sion  to  allow  of  this :  grant  one,  you 
only  had  no  talent  for  communicating  grant  all;  but  still,  in  a  very  difih- 
ideas  luminously,  but  had  even  the  sive  philosophy,  there  is  room  In 

§ood  sense  to  be  aware  of  his  own  some  minor  point  for  the  moat  con* 

eficiencies  in  that  respect,  and  ptib^  fiding  disciple  to  hang  a  doubt  per- 

litf/y  to  avow  them.  After  that  avowal,  haps,  or  an  insinuation  of  a  condW 

it1>ecamecriroinal!na«ot-cft^anfcom-  tional  demur.    If  nothing  must  be 


-    *  On  this  word  tranacendentalf  as  most  arbitrarily  dlstini^ished  from  th^ 
transcendent,  Mr  Coleridge  says,  (Biographia  LUeraria,  Vol.  I.  p.  84?1,)  that  thm  d&a* 
tioctlon  is  "  olMenred  by  our  elder  diving  and  philosophers,  whenever  they   cjc« 
press  themselves  schdasticaUy,     Dr  Johnson,  indeed,  has  confounded  the  tvro  itvovda^ 
but  his  own  authorities  do  not  bear  him  out."   Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded  ;  and 
the  best  proof  that  it  is  so,  lies  in  this, — that  the  schoolmen  themselves,  \rltom  our 
alder  divines,  &c,  are  here  supposed  to  foUow,  never  dreamed  of  any  dlstinctioiu 
Neither  was  their  use  of  these  words,  either  one  or  other,  at  all  akin  to  Kant^s.      Jn 
the  scholastic  use  of  the  word  iranscendenialisj  it  was  opposed  to  pradicamcniaUs  ^  if 
two  correlates,  as,  e.  g.  Father  and  Son,  fall  under  the  category  of  Kelation,  tbey  vrcf« 
then  said  to  be  prsBdicamental  notions;  but  if  the  two  correlates,  as,  ^  ^.  Cauaa  9JoA 
Causatum,  Subject  and  Adjunct,  did  not  fall  under  that  category,  but  traDscezided  tlw 
limits  of  iJl  the  categories  collectively,  in  that  case  they  were  said  to  be  transcendoitil 
notions.     Now,  thoogb  it  is  true  that  a  Kantean  category  and  an  Aristotdian  cate- 
gory are  very  different  things, — the  latter  being  a  mere  inert  abstraction  or  general- 
ization, and  the  former  a  true  operative  conditio  sine  qua  non  in  the  genesis  of  all  ear 
thoughts, — ^yet,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  requires,  we  may  compare  them  by  saT- 
Ing,  that  the  transcendental  in  Kant*s  system,  was  so  far  firom  iranseendimff  tike  cate. 
gcriesy  that  the  transcendental,  and  that  only,  constituted  thf  categoriea. 
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^Matdf  sUBpeGled,  slill  (as  in  th# 
ftmcli  rdgn  of  terr(»')  it  may  be 
lupested  of  being  suspicioua.   The 
r$tf  blindett  allegiance  will  allow  of 
Iktei    But  nataraliy,  where  all  ia 
dMM  and  darkneaay  there  can  be  as 
little  of  sincore  doubt  or  hesitation, 
M  of  Belf^riginated  illustration. 
'  Howerer,  all  this  is  by  the  way; 
fcr,  though  my  statement  of  Kant's 
lystna  will  be  yery  different^  in  these 
psrticularB,  from  those  which  load 
llio  German  catalogues  for  the  last 
lldrtf-five  years,  yet  at  present  I 
«bill  cuitioiisly  abstain  from  every 
ya%  of  his  works  which  belongs  to 
hffl  in  his  quality  of  founder  of  a 
lev  phOoeophy.    The  best  way  to 
I  pnmtiptive,  or  analogical  appro- 
mtioa  of  a  man'a  pretennons  in  mat- 
4ere  which  we  do  not  well  under- 
«tad«  is  to  try  him  hi  those  which 
ve  4(k   Metaphysics  are  pretty  ^e- 
aenllf  out  of  the  reach  of  a  nation 
msfc  up  of  iMracti<^  men  of  busi- 
«8C   To  jooge  a  metaphysician  di- 
tecthf ,  is  tiier^ore  out  of  our  pr»> 
tinee;  but  indirectly  we  may  fair- 
ly enooeh  compute  his  amount  of 
power,  by  obserying  how  he  acquits 
miDeelf  on  that  neutral  ground  which 
is  eommon  to  all  intellectual  nations. 
(^  Polity,  for  example.  Natural 
Theology,  Political  Economy—these 
are  parts  of  knowledge  which  fur- 
nitk  an  arena,  not  less  to  the  sub- 
tieties  of  the  speculative,  than  to  the 

Kaense  of  the  practical.  Now 
^ns,  that  on  these,  and  other 
subjects  of  a  more  miscellaneous  nap 
tore,  there  exists  a  large  body  of 
Msays,  written  occasionallv  (t.  e,  in 
^  pMlosophic  sense  of  that  term, 
tt  occasions  aro«e  to  draw  them 
lorth)  by  Kant,  at  many  different  pe- 
tiods  of  his  long  life.  These  have 
been  coUected  since  his  death,  and 
paUisbed  in  four  octavo  volumes, 
under  the  Utle  of  Kants  Vermischte 
SdrifteHj  ^Kant^s  Miscellaneous  Wri- 
tiogs!)  The  editor,  Tieftnink,  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Kant ;  a 
man  of  talent,  and  one  of  the  few, 
perhaps,  who  really  understood  him. 
m  notes,  therefore,  in  the  rare  cases 
vfaere  he  gives  any,  are  valuable; 
nd  much  to  be  lamented  it  is,  that 
iie  £d  not  giye  us  more.    It  is  also 


naatter  of  r^;ret»  as  with  reference 
to  my  present  popular  aim,  that  the 
essays  themselves  have  tiyo  little  of  a 
literary  cast :  too  generally  they  hav« 
a  scientific  leanmg,  ana  always  9 
scientific  diction  and  mode  of  treat* 
Ing  tiie  subject  In  reality  Kant  nBM 
«  bad  writer,  and  in  some  respects  a 
pedant,  and  also,  in  a  qualified  sense, 
(and  without  meaning  the  lea)it  di»> 
respect  to  him,)  someUiing  of  a  brute. 
That  is  to  say,  uiough — from  an  early 
horror  which  he  conceived  for  the 
character  of  a  mere  scholastic  dream- 
er, unfitted  to  take  his  place  in  the 
business  of  real  life— he  affected,  in 
ills  own  person,  the  manners  and 
knowledge  of  a  man  of  the  world» 
sought  the  society  of  ladies,  and  did 
not  shrink  from  that  of  kings,  sol* 
diers,  nobles,  foreigners,  &c. ;  and 
thoogh,  in  the  same  spirit,  and  as 
part  of  that  policy,  he  acted  on  the 
•memorable  counsel  given  to  a  Gre^ 
oian  philosopher,*  and  "  sacrificed 
to  the  Graces;"  though  he  went  aa 
far  even  as  to  write  an  illustrative  e»- 
say  on  tibe  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful, 
which  he  did  his  best  to  make  popu- 
lar, by  making  it  determinately  shal- 
low and  trivial ;  though,  in  the  same 
spirit,  he  seasoned  all  his  works  with 
elegant  citations  from  classical  poets 
— sdways  apposite,  however  trite; 
yet,  under  all  these  disguises,  it  ia 
very  evident  tiiat  Kant's  original  de- 
termination was  to  a  coarse,  mascu- 
line pursuit  of  science;  and  that 
literature,  in  its  finer  departments, 
whose  essence  is  power  and  not 
knowledge,  was  to  him,  at  all  parts  of 
his  life,  an  object  of  secret  contempt. 
Out  of  regard  to  what  he  considered 
the  prejudices  of  society,  it  is  true 
he  concealed  his  contempt;  and  per- 
haps, in  its  whole  extend  he  did  not 
even  avow  it  to  himself;  but  it  is 
clear  that  it  lurked  in  his  inner  na- 
ture. What,  then?  do  I  pretend  to 
know  Kant  better  than  he  Knew  him^ 
self?  In  some  things,  perhaps,  I  do. 
How,  for  instance,!  ask,  could  that 
man  have  had  any  sense  for  the  ^aces 
of  slyle,  in  the  largest  meaning  of 
that  word,  that  is,  tor  the  mode  of 
presenting  a  subject,  of  effecting  the 
transitions  and  connexions,  for  the 
artifices  by  which  parts  are  brought 


*  WoaU  that  he  had  adopted  the  whole  ootmsel  given  In  that  instance— A>  $wr{fUM 
i^tte  Qfaee$  and  to  PenptenHlfi  ^»*t  Xm^iM  xat  rn  lafniiuf*  ' 
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forward  into  prominent  relief,  or 
withdrawn  from  too  conspicuous  a 
station ;  for  the  arts  of  preparation, 
of  recapitulation,  of  peroration,  to* 

SeAer  with  the  whole  world  of  re* 
nements  which  belong  to  a  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  diction  ? — how,  I 
demand,  could  he  have  had  any  or« 
^an  for  the  perceiption  of  all  this, 
who  in  his  own  case,  and  in  those 
works  which  he  most  of  all  designed 
as  the  classical  monuments  of  his 
own  power,  shews  uniformly  that, 
in  a  question  of  manner ^  he  knows  of 
no  higher  a  purpose  that  a  man  can, 
or  ought  to  have,  than  in  any  way 
whatsoever,  no  matter  how  clumsily, 
^isordinately,  ungracefully — ^no  mat- 
ter with  what  peiplexity  or  confu* 
«ion„  tautology  or  circumlocution,  to 
deliver  himself  of  a  meaning?  In 
«ome  degree  this  is  certainly  surpri- 
sing; for  Kant  was  really  a  good 
scholar,  at  least  as  respected  Latin. 
He  had,  indeed,  been  a  schoolfellow 
of  Rulmken,  that  admirable  master 
of  classical  learning;  he  had  corre- 
sponded with  him,  and  he  wrote  La^ 
tin  excellently,  indeed  a  sort  of  La- 
tin very  much  superior  to  what  passes 
for.  good  amongst  ourselves.  But, 
for  lul  that,  he  wrote  his  own  lan- 
guage most  uncouthly ;  some  would 
9a,ydarbarously,  but  that  would  be 
goiiu^  too  far.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in 
the  Introduction  to  his  Annotations 
on  Manilius,  insbts,  very  properly, 
on.  the  distinction  between  barbare 
loqui  and  incondite  loqui,  Tliis  was 
precisely  the  difference  between 
Wolf  (the  systematizer  of  Leibnitz) 
and  Kant;  Wolf,  in  our  Queen  Anne*s 
time,  who  wrote  in  a  piebald  hybrid 
diction,  made  up  of  German,  French, 
and  Latin,  might  be  said  to  write 
barbare^  Kant,  incondite^  i.  e,  without 
coDbposition  or  digestion.  Frederick 
SchlegeUwho  was  eternally  weaving 
false  refinements,  represents  Kant*s 
style  as  the  product  of  a  deliberate 
system,  and!^  the  result  of  infinite 
pains.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue ; 
mere  carelessness,  combined  with 
fulness  of  thought^  self-confounded 
in  the  tumult  of  discharging  itself, 
Accounts  for  all  that  distinguishes 
Ills  style.  It  is  said  that  Kant  was 
jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Leib- 
nitz. Perhaps,  though  in' a  way  Aat 
never  disturoed  his  candour,  he  was ; 
»nd  lA  some  great  endowments  un- 
cjoubtedly  he  had  the  advantage  of 


Leibnitz ;  but  in  others  he  \rtB  vmi^ 
ly  bis  inferior,  and  in  none  more  tiiaa 
in  this  very  quality  of  style.    The 
philosophic  style  of  Leibnitz  is  ex* 
cellent:  to  suqjects  ahready  difficult 
in  themselves,  he  brings  no  supeiv 
added  difliculties  of  language,    lu 
fact,  Leibnitz  had  lived  too  mueh 
in  Paris  for  that    German  prolixity 
and  involution  are  inevitably  pnmeA 
away  by  intercourse  with  French 
models. 

One  or  two  of  these  smaller  essays 
of  Kant,  therefore,  with  all  their  de^ 
fects,  that  is,  with  the  defect  qwmi 
hoc,  (or  relatively  to  a  popular  treat- 
ment,) of  too  ^eat  a  bias  to  seyerf 
science,  and  with  the  absolute  defect 
of  a  bad  style,  and  bad  in  that  vft^ 
which  least  allows  of  a  remedy  beio^ 
applied  in  any  faithful  translatioi^ 
1  purpose  to  lay  before  yourxeadef% 
not  in  a  full  version,  but  in  a  critkil 
abstract.   Allow  me,  however,  to  ia* 
troduce  them  by  a  few  general  re^ 
marks  on  Kant's  habits  of  thoush^ 
and  on  those  peculiarities  in  bis  StOh 
rary  character  and  opinions  whidi 
are  likely  to  be  most  offensive  to 
English  readers,  unless  previously 
warned  and  taught  to  allow  for  them. 

One  fact,  which  struck  me  by  aco- 
dent,  and  not  until  after  a  lon^  fim^i- 
liarity  with  Kant's  writinga,  is  this, 
that  in  all  probability  Kant  never  read 
a  book  in  his  life.    This  la  paradox- 
ical, and  undoubtedly  ia  in  the  very 
teeUi  of  general  fame,  which  reprer 
sents  him  to  have  been  a  prodigious 
student  in  all  parts  oi  knowledge^ 
and  therefore,  of  necessity,  it  may 
be  thought,  a  vast  reader.  •  A  pret^ 
ty  general  student  he  certainly  was 
but  not,  therefore,  a  great  reades- 
And,  fully  conceding  hia  great  atr 
tainments,  I  still  adhere  to  my  thest^ 
that  Kant  never  read  a  book.  What! 
none?    No,  none  at   all;  no  book 
whatsoever.  The  books  of  which  be 
read  most  were,  perhaps,  books  of 
voyages  and  travels  ;  for  he  himself 
^ve  lectures  on   what   he  called 
PhysiceU  Geography y  u  e.  descriptive 
sketches  of  our  planet,  both  wim  re^ 
ference  to  those  obvious  features  oC 
its  terraqueous  distribntion  and  ar-^ 
rangement,  (which  constitute  the  sum 
of  what  is  usually  understood  by 
geo^phy,)  and  also  with  reference 
to  Its  geologic  structure,  and  the 
classification  and  cx>nditi<m  of  its  hu- 
man occupants.    Books  of  that  kln4 
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whidaremiA^  up  of  independent  truth  iti  ft  regular  waf,  from  prindw 

DoticeB,  and  a  vast  varietf  ot  details,  pies  peculiar  to  himself,  the  second 

could  DOt  be  read  by  any  process  of  propounder  has  a  rieht  to  esteem' 

abor^hand ;  and  these  he  borrowed  nimself  under  no  obligation  to  th0 

from  his  owii  publisher  (Hartknoch)^  first    But  he  will  do  well  in  policy. 

aad  most  unwillingly,  I  venture  to  to  notice  the  coincidence,  and  to 

(ty,  elmced  his  eye  probably  over  point  out  the  systematic  tenure  which 

dieinioie,pausing,perbaps,  to  dwell  it  has  obtained  from  himself,  in  op- 

a  little  upon  any  passage  where  a  position  to  the  loose  footing  on  which 

prominent  word  or  two  might  give  it  stood  previously.  It  is  undeniable, 

t  promiBe  of  some  interesting  dis-  however,  tliat  in  inany  instances  Kant 

cmrioD  or  statement    But  wherever  has  not  the  excuse  which  I  have  here 

Ae  bufflness  of  the  writer  was  not  suggested  for  him ;  he  brings  forward 

rjbiefij  with  facts,  but  \nth  specula-  truths  not  at  all  better  demonstrated^ 

tioBs  built  on  facts,  Kant's  power  of  or  illustrated,  or  applied,  than  they 

dMNi^t  gave  him  a  ready  means  of  had  been  by  others,  as  pure  noveU 

mong  the  labour  of  reading  the  ties,  and  all  for  want  of  reading. 

Ml   Taking  the  elementary  prin*  The  same  want  of  reading  is  conspi*^ 

cides  of  &e  writer,  as  stated  by  hinn  cuous  in  another  class  of  cases,  viz.- 

Mf  or  another,  and  supposing  that  those  where  he  has  missed  the  most 

he  thought  it  worth  his  pains,  he  tempting  opportunities  for  applying 

vmiid  men  integrate  these  prinei*  his  own  undoubted  principles  to  the 

pies  for  himself;  that  is  to  say,  he  exposure  of  errors  countenanced  by 

would  supply  all  that  was  wanting  popular  writers — errors  of  which  he 

ttaeomplement  to  an  entire  syste*  was  not  aware;  for  we  may  be  sure 

natie  hypothesis.     In  this  way  he  that  no  man  willingly  foregoes  such 

judgedof  Plato,  Berkeley,  and  many  challenges,  as  it  were,  to  the  victo-> 

otbera.  Locke  he  had  evidently  read  rious  application  of  his  own  princi-> 

only  man  outline;  and  authors  of  pies.. 

obKurername,8ucha8Plotinu8,Boe-        Secondly,  It  must  not  beconcealed 

tbiufl^  Cudworth,  and  thousands  of  that  Kant  is  an  enemy  to  Christianity. 

otheiiijhehadneverBomuchaslook-  Not  content  with  the  privilege  of 

ed  nto.   Yet  these  were  vinriters  in  speaking  in  an  inHdel  tone,  and  witli 

Usowndenartment;  andifhewould  pnilosophic  liberty,   he   manifestly 

Bot  read  Mem,  it  may  be  presumed  thinks  of  Christianity  with  enmity, 

tint  (unless  for  relaxation)  he  would  nay,  with  spite.    I  will  never  believe 

read  nobody.    For  this  abstinence,  that  Kant  was  capable  (as  some  have 

so  long  as  he  was  forming  his  own  represented  him )  of  ridiculing  in  • 

STStem,  I  give  him  credit    Having  conversation  the  nopes  of  immortali- 

hi8  own  prineiplea  fully  conceived  ty ;  for  that  is  both  incredible  for  it- 

nwre  yum  thirty  years  before  he  self,  and  in  contradiction  to  many 

brought  them  forward  in  a  full  de-  passages  in  his  writings.  But  that  he 

Tdopement,  he  was  perfectly  in  the  was  mean  and  little-minded  in  his 

'iglit  to  retreat  from  every  thing  that  hatred  to  Christianity  is  certain.  Nor 

cwld  distmrb  their  evolution;  but  is  it  at  t^l  unintelligible,  that  philoso- 

QBce  having  matured  his  own  scheme  pher  as  he  was,  and  coinpelled  to  do 

of  philosophy,  undoubtedly  it  was  homage  therefore,  unwilling  homage^ 

Ills  duty  to  have  examined  the  wri-  to  the  purity  and  holiness  which  so 

IbgB  of  others  who  had  trod  the  transcendently.belong  to  the  Christian 

suBe  ground ;  as  in  this  way  only  he  morals,  (a  subject  which  he  could 

i^Mld  ascertain  the  amount  of  his  not  decline  or  evade,  having  himself 

coinridences  with  former  philoso«  treated  that  part  of  philosophy  with 

pben.   These  are,  in  fact,  very  nu-  such  emphatic  truth  and  grandeur,) 

yroy  in  Kant;  whilst ^e  air  of  after  confessing,  as,  in  fact,  he  did, 

iiilp^d  originality,  with  which  he  its  superiority  to  Uie  Stoic  morali-< 

uniformly  presents  both  his  princi-  ty,  which  certainly  approaches  near- 

pl€8  and  their  consequences,  forbids  est  to  the  Christian  in  uncompromi- 

^  to  suppose  tliat  he  was  aware  of  sing  rigour  of  principle,  it  is  still  not 

1^  as  such.    I  readily  grant  that,  unintelligible  that  he  should  harbour 

"  li  dder  philosopher  dvances  a  enmity  to  Christianity  as    an  en- 

tnitl  as  an  msulated  fact,  and  after-  tire  scheme  of  religious  philosophy^ 

1"^     bother  deduces  that  same  Though  at  first  sight  startling,  (  rew 


%tl^  Kant  tn  hia  MUceUaneimi  JBsiayti,  f[kiis^ 

{Mt  that  this  co-esEistence  of  two  accountflOmuchtiieeteier.  But^howi' 

Opposite  states  of  feeliDg  with  regard  ever  that  may  be,  the  fact  is  uode* 

to  Chrifltianitf  is  no  inexplicaUe  phe-  niable.  In  one  paam^,  though  I  can* 

Bomanon.  Infidel  philosophers  have  not  at  this  moment  cite  page  and  vo* 

in  general  displayed  a  bigotry  of  hoB*  lume,  he  peremptorily  denies  that 

tUuy  to  Christianity,  vniich,  whilst  the  moral  or  political  condition  of 

epenly  testifying  ^eir  hatred,  covert-  the  eartli,  and  the  general  fece  of 

ly  testified  their  respect    In  this  society,  have  been  at  all  improved 

there  is  really  no  marvel,  though  it  by  eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity, 

is  true  that  many  writers  have  treat-  (more  properly  fifteen,  re^d  had 

ed  it  as  such.  Humphrey  Ditton,  for  to  the  era  of  its  civil  establishment.) 

instance,  in  his  once  celebrated  book  But  Kant's  works  yield  many  in^ 

on  the  Resurrection,  addressing  the  stances  of  unfair  dealing  with  Chriftk 

infidels  of  his  day,  says,  (p.  42,)  tianity;  oneofwhich,a8itwillamu8e 

^  Why  is  there  so  loud  a  cry  of  juggle  you,  I  will  here  translate. — In  the 

and  imposture  set  up  against  Chris-  conclusion  of  his  **  Streit  der  FtwuU 

tianity,  against  which  the  charge  has  taten,''  Kant  had  remarked  in  the 

scftt'ce  ever  been  attempted  to  be  made  text  that  the  Biblical  History  *^  pre* 

out)  rather  than  the  religion  of  Mo-  sents  us  with  a  very  remarkable  Aw* 

hammed,  where  tiiey  grant  the  for*  meral  Cabaloy  in  reeard  to  the  most 

f  ery  to  be  past  dispute  ?  If  there  be  important  epochs  of  its  chronology, 

a  little  fiing  sometimes  by  chance  at  such  as  cannot  but  in  some  degree 

the  Koran,  the  critics  are  always  ex-  weaken  the  impression  of  its  authen* 

erci^ing  their  wits  upon  the  Gospel,  ticity."    This  remark  he  illustrates 

^ow,  I  say,  why  dl  this  noise  and  stir  at  length  in  the  following  foot-note : 

about  Christianity?  Why  Jesus  Christ  ^Seventy  Apocalyptic  months,  (of 

more-  than  Mohammed  ?**    The  an-  which  there  are  4  in  this  Cyclua,) 

swer  to  this  is  not  difficult  upon  phi«  each  month  of  29^  years,  make  20d5 

losophic  grounds.  In  any  case  wnat*  years.    Now  from  this  product  nub* 

ever,  let  a  man  persuade  himself  that  tract  every  49th  year,  as  the  great 

he  has  reasons  for  despising  in  one  year  of  rest,  or  Sabbatical  year,  that 

view  what  forces  his  homage  in  an-  is,  subtract  in  all  42,  and  there  re* 

other,  and  a  struggle  will  inevitably  main  exactly  2028  for  the  year  when 

take  place  between  the  two  opposite  Abraham  went  up  to  Egypt  out  of 

impulses,  such  as  will  always  termi-  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  God  had 

nate  in  a  lively  state  of  anger  and  given  him.    Thence  to  the  recovery 

irritation.  Absolute  and  unmitigated  of  that  country  by  the  children  of 

>  contempt  will  generally  preclude  hos-  Israel  are  precisely  70  Apocalyptic 

tility.    That  feeling  will  arise  more  weeks  =  490  years.  Four  perioda  of 

naturally  when  the  contempt  is  dis-  that  length  (=:  1960  years)  added  to 

turbed  (and,  therefore,  from  a  quies-  the  former  period  of  2023,  make  8983 

cent  raised  to  an  active  force^  by  a  years  (the  era  of  Christ's  birth,  dated 

counter  agent,  a  sentiment  of  imper-  from  the  Mosaical  creation);  and  that 

feet  respect.     On  this  principle  is  so  exactly,  that  it  is  true  even  to  a 

solved  the  cruelty  practised  on  slaves  year.    Seventy  years  after  cornea  ite 

by  some  men  humane  enough  to  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 

brute  animals.    The  inevitable  re-  that  also  is  a  mystical  epochs    But  it 

spect  for  their  own  common  nature  may  be  objected,  that  Bengel  (in  hia 

in  the  person  of  the  slave,  meeting  Ordo  Temporum,  p.  9,  and  p.  218| 

with  their  contempt  for  the  indivi-  seqq,)  deduces  a  different  number  as 

dual,  raised  a  conflict  in  their  minds ;  the  era  of  Christ's  nativity*     True ; 

but  in  the  case  of  the  brute,  where  but  that  makes  no  manner  of  differ^* 

the  state  of  the  feeling  with  which  it  ence  in  the  mystical  sanctity  of  tiie 

is  contemplated  is  not  -f-  ^  (or  phis  number  7 ;  for  BengePs  number  is 

^  in  opposition  to  —  X  (or  minus  X),  8939.     Now  the  niunber   of  years 

but  simply  =  O,  no  such  conflict  from  Abraham's  Call  to  the  Birth  of 

could  anse.  Christ  is  1960,  which  number   ex- 

Theexplanation,  therefore,  of  Kant's  presses  the  amount  of  four  Apocap 

hostility  to  Christianity  was  not  at  all  lyp^ic  periods,  each  of  490  years,  or 

the  more  difiScult,  because,  in  many  (it  vou  choose)  of  40  Apocalyptic  pe- 

capital  noints,  he  venerated  Christi-  riods,  each  of  7  times  7  yeara  (49.) 

aaity.  On  tiie  contrary,  it  was  on  that  Subtract^  then,  from  every  period  of 
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49jany«ieMtiierepre8eiitttiTe  of 
lie  Sabbatical  year,  that  will  give  you 
ttfora  tubtraJiend;  and  next  6ub-i 
ftict,  on  account  of  every  great  Sab^ 
Woil  year,  (namely,  every  490th 
ym)  (me  also,  and  that  will  give  you 
naaditional  subtrahend  of  4,  as  there 
m  four  such  perioda  of  490  yeara* 
YmUfM  subtrahend,  tiierefora,  will 
tar44.  Thi^  taken  from  8983,  will 
lore  Beagel's  number  of  3939  for  the 
en  of  Christ's  nativity.  And  thus  it 
iBmi  out  that  the  two  numbers  8988 
nd  9989,  assigned  on  separate  sys- 
iRBifordie  Birth  of  Christ,  diiFer  only 
iui  far— that  the  latter  of  the  two 
n8eiwhen,in  computing  the  amount 
ti  time  for  the  former,  all  that  time 
which  belongs  to  thefour  great  epochs 
ii  reduced  by  the  number  of  the  Sab- 
bitical  years.  According  to  Bengel's 
nckooiog,  ike  chronological  table 
ff  the  Sacred  History  would  stand 
Ads:— 

''f023— Promise  to  Abraham  of 

the  land  of  Canaan. 
^  S503->Accomplishment  of  this 

promise. 
*  2Ml^Dedication  of  the  First 

Temple. 
«  8460*-Order  for  the  building  of 

the  Second  Temple. 
""mO-^Birth  of  Christ 

Subtract  from  every  one  of  these 
Dambere  the  one  immediately  pre- 
eedhig,  and  it  leaves  490.  Even  the 
year  of  the  Flood  may  be  learned  on 
ibis  system  by  d  priori  calculation. 
Four  periods  of  490  (that  is  of  70 
tines  7)  make  1900.  Subtract  every 
7th  year  (=  280),  and  there  will  re* 
mifai  1680.  From  this  1680  again 
nbtract  every  70th  year  (=  24), 
lad  there  will  remain  1656;  and  that 
wn  the  year  of  the  Flood." 

U|)OD  all  this  long  calculation  Kant 
condttdes  thus : — "  What  shall  we 
tKf  then  ?  Is  it  to  be  inferred  that 
tbe  Mcred  numbers  have  actually 
^  etennined  the  course  of  history? 
rn  k^s  system,  entitled  Cyclus  Jo^ 
^  »,  turns  upon  this  very  centre 
•f  ystical  chronolcwy." — ^By  way  of 
•B!  'er  to  it  all,  I  thmk  I  cannot  do 
bet  T  than  transcribe  the  words  of 
Ml  Coleridge,  as  I  once  found  them 
ia  blank  leaf  of  that  volume  which 
on  lina  tiie  Eesay  in  question : — 
*  1  ^  attack  on  the  New  and  Old 
Tc    ment  from  Cabala  of  Numbers, 


how  came  it  that  Kant  did  not  per* 
ceive  that  Jewa  could  not  join  with 
Christians  ?    And  one  of  the  events, 
at  least,  is  downright  history,  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.    A  single 
perusal  of  Bighorn  (no  believer  him<« 
self  in  the  supernatural)  dashes  to 
earth  all  these  objecdons.    Besides^ 
how  unfair  to  subtract  every.  49th 
year  in  the  first  2065  (=  2023),  and 
not  to  subtract  them  in  the  70  times 
4  Apocalyptic  weeks  that  follow;  to 
make  the  Apocalyptic  month  295 
years,  and   then  four  Apocalyptic 
weeks  =  28!    What  coincidences 
may  not  be  produced  by  these  means  ? 
I  doubt  not  you  might  fix  on  some  ontf 
number  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  his* 
tory,  and  play  the  same  marvels  off 
with  it  Petavius  may  omit,  and  Ben* 
gel  introduce,  the  subtraction  of  the 
49th  year,  and  all  is  fair ;  but  Peta^ 
vius  must  not  now  omit  and  nonit 
introduce  ad  libitum.    In  short,  the 
whole  range  is  included  in  10 ;  and 
what  wonder  if,  with  such  license 
allowed,  half  a  dozen  remarkable 
events,  in  the  course  of  6000  years, 
should  be  brought  all  to  some  one 
number?    Every  man's  own  ezpe^ 
rience-  would  furnish  equal  coinci^ 
dences  in  every  year,  if  he  examined 
minutely."   True.   Take  an  instance 
from  the  immortal  Niebuhr.    From 
^neas  to  the  building  of  Rome — how 
many  years  V  360.  Thence  to  the  cap* 
ture  by  the  Gauls  ?  360.    Thence  to 
the  foundation  of  the  empire  ?  360. 
Thence  to  the  foundation  of  Con- 
stantinople ?  360.   Was  this  Cabala  ? 
With  respect  to  the  Flood,  Call  of 
Abraham,  Building  of  the  First  Tern* 
pie,  &c.,  these  are  all  events  that 
fie  beyond  the  earliest  limit  of  Gre- 
cian chronology,  and  therefore,  of  ne* 
cessity,  want  all  collateral  evidence. 
Resting,  therefore,  upon  purely  Jew- 
ish testimony,  it  is  open  to  an  infidel 
to  insinuate  that  events,  synchroni- 
zing 60  perfectly  with  a  fanciful  Rab- 
binical Cabala,  were  themselves  like- 
ly to  be  equally  fanciful.  But  when  he 
goes  on  to  apply  the  same  principle 
of  criticism  to  events  authenticated 
by  collateral  records — Pagan  as  well 
as  Christian,  and  Jewish,  Greek,  and 
Roman,  no  less  than  Hebrew — his 
scepticism  recoils  sadly  on  his  own 
character  for  good  sense.  If  a  monk* 
ish  chronicler  were  to  assure  us  that 
great  famine  or  pestilence  had  oc- 
curred, according  to  intervals  indi- 
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cated'by  the  powers  of  tlie  number 
2,  (viz.  4,  8,  16,  32,  &c)  we  should 
))e  disposed  to  laugh  at  bis  theory ; 
and  if  we  found  him  alleging  confirm- 
ations of  it  from  the  dark  ages,  we 
should  certainly  suspect  him  of 
forging  attestations  so  as  to  (quadrate 
witti  his  cabala.  But  if  this  same 
monk  were  to  shew  us  that  certain 
recurrences  in  our  own  actual  expe- 
rience had  been  governed  by  this  law, 
in  such  a  case,  supposing  that  we 
still  persisted  in  rejecting  his  tlteory, 
we  must  do  so  in  spite  of  his  illus- 
trations, and  not  surely  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  Now,  Kant*s  illus- 
trations from  the  relations  of  time 
between  the  Crucifixion  and  the  De- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  are  brought 
forward  as  additional  grounds  of  sus- 
picion against  Biblical '  testimony ; 
whereas  evidently,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
the  tendency  of  this  particular  ulus- 
Iration  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
bala. Did  Kant  mean  to  question  the 
Christian  chronology  of  these  events  ? 
If  he  did  not,  he  meant  something 
which  tended  against  himself. 

In  the  very  same  Essay,  and  in  tlie 
very  next  page,  is  another  instance 
of  Kant's  hatred  to  pure  Christiani- 
ty: if  he  would  tolerate  it  in  any 
shape,  it  seems  it  must  be  in  that 
which  is  farthest  removed  from  its 
primitive  purity;  which,  by  the  way, 
IS  an  argument  in  favour  of  my  way 
of  accounting  for  Kant's  feelings  on 
this  matter.  Talking  of  tlie  Roman 
Catholics,  he  says — **  That  churcli, 
in  avowing  that  there  is  no  salvation 
except  within  its  own  pale,  speaks 
much  more  consistently  than  the  Pro- 
testant, which  admits  the  possibility 
of  salvation  even  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. For,  if  that  be  so,  then  (as  Bos- 
suet*  observes)  a  man  will  make  the 
safest  choice  by  attaching  himself  to 
tiie  Papists.  Since,  after  all,  to  be 
happier  than  happy,  is  what  no  man 
need  desire."  It  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, in  the  tsame  number  of  words, 
to  crowd  more  or  heavier  errors. 
Even  the  last  words  have  no  truth ; 
since  a  Protestant  may,  very  consist- 
ently with  Scripture,  believe  in  de^ 
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ffreea  of'  future  hnpipiiiess.'  But  th^ 
ffreat  blunder,  and  one  which  possFi 
oly  never  was  surpassed  by  any  man 
priding  himself  (and  justly,  for  the 
most  part)  upon  accuracy  of  logic, 
is  in  the  application  of  Bossuet's  re* 
mark.  For  it  is  obvious,  that,  if  a 
man  already  believes  in  the  Popiah 
creed,  then  he  has  no  choice  to  make. 
To  suppose  him  in  a  state  of  freedom 
for  making  a  choice,  we  must  neces* 
sarily  suppose  him  an  unbeliever  in 
that  form  of  religion.  If  then,  being 
an  unbeliever,  he  yet  adopts  it  on  po-< 
litic  considerations  of  satety,  (aa  n»- 
ving  the  votes  in  his  favour  both  of 
Papist  and  Protestant,)  that  is  no  re^ 
ligion  at  all,  either  in  the  eyes  of  Pa- 
pist  or  Protestant;  for  both  must  in- 
clude sincerity  in  their  idea  of  reli* 
gion.  Obviously,  the  maxim  is  of  no 
prudential  application  at  all ;  that  is. 
It  does  not  beforehand  serve  to  guide 
a  man  in  his  choice  of  religion :  its 
use  is  merely  reflex  or  retrospective; 
that  is,  supposing  a  man,  in  sincerHj 
of  heart,  to  have,  bona  Jide,  adopted 
the  Popish  faith  as  his  own,  auch*  a 
maxim  is  consolatory  afterwards,  and 
on  reflection,  by  suggesting  the  dou- 
ble guarantee  which  he  hasTor  having 
made  a  wise  choice,  first,  in  the  asna- 
rance  of  his  own  church,and  secondly, 
in  the  admission  of  the  hostile  church. 
That  a  logician  so  keen  as  Kant  should 
have  committed  so  monstrous  an 
oversight,  and  allowed  his  spite  to 
betray  him  into  such  an  Irish  Bull 
as  tliat  of  making  a  man  to  be  pru- 
dentially  religious  in  professing  a  re- 
ligion which  ne  does  not  believe,  haa 
certainly  no  parallel.  Here  again  I 
found  a  note  of  Mr  Coleridge^s  in 
these  words :  **  It  may  well  surprise 
one  to  find  in  Kant  a  confirmation  of 
80  ridiculous  a  sophism  as  that  of 
Bossuet  and  the  Romanists.  The 
Protestant  does  not  say  that  a  man 
can  be  saved  who  chooses  the  Ca« 
tholic  religion,  not  as  true,  but  as  the 
safest ;  for  Uiis  is  no  religion  at  all. 
but  only  a  pretence  to  it  A  fiaith 
sincere,  from  honest  intentions,  will 
save  Catholic  or  Protestant  So  Si 
Paul  on  meats  and  holy  days."    But 


*  Bonnet  may  have  been  the  person  who  first  gave  this  notion  extenslTe  comncy ; 
and  in  that  sense  it  may  be  properly  attributed  to  him.  Otherwise,  it  was  used  by 
Papiifts,  and  answered  by  Protestants,  before  Bowuet  wan  bom.  See,  among  others, 
Archbishop  Usher,  Dr  Christopher  Potter,  (of  the  age  of  Jamca  the  First);  a»d 
doubtless  many  scores  beside.     The  root  of  the  sophiJim  came  from  Amobiin. 
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the  heU,  most  triumphant^  and  most 
GomprehenBive  answer  which  this 
DOBStrous  abortion  of  sound  logic 
erer  met  with,  was  from  the  pen  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.    Never,  perhaps,  on 
vif  subject  were  there  two  such  an- 
oAJIatinf  arguments  on  this  point,  as 
these  which  follow,    first,  on  the 
rappoeition  (a  very  possible  one) 
mt  we  Protestants  are  wrong  in  our 
concession,—**  Whatever   we    talk, 
ihiogs  are  as  they  are,  not  as  we  dis* 
pate,  or  grant,  or  hope ;"  and  hence 
w  reminds  a  convert  to  Popery, 
tliom  he  is  here  addressing,  that  it 
would  be  no  great  consolation  to  her, 
ia  the  unfortunate  case  of  finding 
lerself  damned,  that  we  Protestants 
bd,  m  our  charity,  believed  the  con- 
trary.  But,  secondly,  on  the  suppo- 
tition  that  we  are  right  in  our  con- 
eesston,  what  is  the  true  meaning  and 
rtlue  of  that  concession  ?  It  may  safe- 
ly beaffirmed,  that,had  Bossuet  or  any 
(rther  Papist  ever  read  the  clencher 
irhich  follows, we  should  never  again 
bate  heard  this  Protestant  concession 
Insisted  on: — "  I  wish,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,"  I  wish  that  you  would  consi- 
der tha^f  any  of  our  men  say  salvation 
may  be  had  in  your  church,  it  is  not 
for  the  goodness  of  your  new  proposi- 
tion,*' (t.  €.  for  the  additions  or  chan- 
{^esiDterwoven  with  Protestantism,  or 
Primitive  Christianity,)  "hut  only  be- 
ciitte  you  do  keep  so  much  of  that 
Which  is  our  religion,  that  upon  the 
eonfidence  of  that  we  hope  well 
concerning  you.    And  we  do  not 
hope  any  thinff  at  all  that  is  |^ood  of 
you  or  your  religion,  as  it  distinguish" 
a  horn  us  and  ours :  we  hope  that 
the  good  which  you  have  common 
with  us  may  obtain  pardon,  directly 


or  indirectly,  or  may  be  an  antidote 
of  the  venom,  and  an  amulet  against 
the  danger,  of  your  very  great  errors. 
So  that,  if  you  can  derive  any  confi- 
dence from  our  concession,  you  must 
remember  where  it  takes  root;  not 
upon  any  thing  of  yours,  but  wholly 
upon  the  excellence  of  ours.  You  are 
not  at  all  safe  or  warranted  for  heing 
Papists;  but  we  hope  well  of  some 
of  you  for  having  so  much  of  tlie 
Protestant."  Other  arguments  fol- 
low and  precede  this,  in  which  Jere- 
my Taylor  has  pursued  the  sophism 
with  such  overwhelming  rioicule, 
and  so  merciless  an  exposure  of  its 
hoUowness,  to  the  verv  end  of  his 
letter,  (a  letter  to  an  English  Lady, 
who  had  been  recently  seduced  to 
Popery,)  that,  laying  all  together, 
one  is  perfectly  astounded  to  find 
that  any  one  single  proposition  can  be 
comprehensive  enough  to  cover  such 
a  variety  and  enormity  of  error.  And 
had  Kant  been  induced  to  read  this 
flagrant  exposure  of  the  true  Pro- 
testant sense  of  the  famous  Protest- 
ant concession,  which  he  had  backed 
with  his  imprimatur^  under  the  Po- 
pish acceptation  of  it,  he  was  too 
good  a  dialectician  not  to  have  blush- 
ed purple  for  his  own  levity  and 
thoughtless  precipitance.* 

Writing  with  such  habitual  con- 
tempt for  revealed  religion,  and  wiUi 
more  bitter  contempt  m  proportion 
as  that  religion  came  nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  absolute  purity,  Kant  (as  it 
may  well  be  supposed)  could  not  fail 
of  drawing  upon  himself  the  notice 
of  government.  With  all  our  modern 
outcry  for  toleration,  it  may  be  ho- 
ped that  a  time  will  never  come,  in 
any  Christian  land,  when  a  public 


*  Kant  was  eternally  using,  in  his  own  writings,  the  scholastic  distinction  of  ob^ 
jee^t  and  subjective ;  and  I  readily  grant,  not  without  good  reason,  and  great  benefit. 
"Strange  that  he  did  not  see  how  much  that  distinction  applies  to  this  case  !  The  Ho- 
msnists  talk  as  though  our  concession,  opposed  to  their  absolute  refusal  of  a  corre- 
*pmding  concession,  argued  something  objective^  superior  and  more  convincing  in 
Mr  faith:  but  eTidently,  and  before  examination  even,  it  might  be  presumed  quite 
IS  likely  to  ai^ne  only  a  subjective  difference  in  the  two  parties,  viz.  in  charity.  Not 
-■sy  oKire  dubious  appearance  of  error  on  their  part,  but  on  ours,  greater  charity  as  to  the 
indfUiableneBB  of  all  error  that  is  merely  error  of  the  understanding,  extorts  from  us 
vnck  8  concession.  On  this  riew  of  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  greater  impudence  and 
gnater  uncharitalUeness  will  always  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  imaginaiy  triumph  of 
tlie  Fapist,  or  indeed  of  any  other  partlzans  in  any  other  cause.  A  Cartesian  might 
Jif  to  a  Newtonian,  I  presume  you  do  not  think  me  in  damnable  error  ?  Certainly 
a«t,  tepUcs  th«  Newtonian.  Then  take  notice,  rejoins  the  Cartesian,  that  your  errors 
hi  ny  Bind  art  damnable.  Upon  this  argomont,  according  to  Kant,  a  man  would 
do  wdl  to  algnre  his  Kewtonianism. 
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iProfessor  in  a  creat  national  univer- 
sity, authorizea  and  protected  by  the 
government, — a  Professor,  too,  whose 
extraordinary  talents  and  knowledge 
diffused  his  opinions  far  and  wioe^ 
and  whose  otherwise  irreproachable 
life  gave  them  additional  weight  and 
influence,— can  have  reason  to  count 
upon  toleration,  in  sapping  the  very 
foundations  of  those  doctrines  upon 
which  all  the  sublimer  hopes  of  poor 
frail  humanity  repose.  Such  a  time, 
we  trust,  will  never  come,  even  in 
the  heart  of  infidel  Germany.  At  all 
events,  it  hadnoi  come  in  the  1 8th  cen- 
tury. And  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of 
October  1 794,  Kant  was  surprised  by 
an  unwelcome  letter  of  stern  rebuke 
from  his  sovereign,  the  reigning  King 
of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  the 
Second.  The  immediate  occasion  of 
iJiis  letter  was  his  book  on  Heligxon 
within  the  limits  of  pure  Reason: 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  particular 
book  did  but  mature  and  furnish  the 
immediate  occasion  to  the  explosion 
of  that  displeasure  which  must  have 
been  long  accumulating.  The  thun- 
der fell  with  the  more  effect  upon 
the  old  Transcendentalist,  for  a  very 
particular  and  facetious  reason,  viz. 
because  he  considered  himself  (ri- 
9um  teneatis? )  t^remBxkMy  religious 
character.  In  one  thing  the  old  man's 
feelings  were  spared, — the  letter  was 
a  private  one,  and  first  made  public 
by  Kant  himself  after  the  king's  death. 
As  it  is  short  and  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps  I  may  as  well  translate  it 

"  Frederick  William,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King  of  Prussia,  &c.  &c.  To 
pur  well-beloved  Immanuel  Kant. 
Worthy  and  very  learned  Professor, 
bur  dear  liegeman !  So  it  is,  that  for 
Borne  time  past  it  has  come  to  our 
high  knowledge,  with  great  displea- 
sure, that  you  misapply  your  philo- 
sophy to  the  purpose  of  disfiguring 
|ind  disparagmg  many  capital  and 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Holy  Writ 
and  Christianity;  as  particularly  in 
your  book  entitled  Heligion  within 
4he  limits  of  pure  Reason,  and  in  other 
similar  Essays.  We  had  looked  for 
better  things  from  you;  since  you 
cannot  but  yourself  be  aware  how 
deeply  you  offend,  by  such  conduct, 
vgainst  your  own  duty  as  a  teacher 
of  youth,  and  against  the  spirit  of  our 
paternal  wishes — to  which  you  were 
no  stranger — ^for  the  welfare  of  the 


country.  We  look  for  your  conscien-' 
tious  answer  as  soon  as  possible ;  and* 
expect,  on  pain  of  our  highest  displea-* 
sure,  that  you  will  give  no  ground  for 
blame  of  that  sort  m  future,  but  will; 
father  apply  your  influence  and  your* 
great  talents  to  the  task  of  furthering 
more  and  more  6iir  gracious  designs 
for  the  public  good.    Otherwise,  in, 
case  of  persevering  opposition  to  our 
pleasure  hereby  notified,  be  well  as- 
Bured  that  you  will  haye  unpleasant, 
consequences  to  expect.   Meantime, 
we  assure  you  of  our  gracious  regard^' 
Berlin,  the  1st  of  October,  1794."    ; 
Such  was  the  rebuke,  such  were 
the  menaces,  which,  in  hoary  old  age, 
(then  upwards  of  70,)  Kant  drew  up-^ 
on  himself  from  his  king,-~a  princ« 
otherwise  so  well  disposed  tohini; 
that  nothing  less  than  the  highest jpro- 
yocation  could  have  extorted  froni 
him  a  harsh  word  to  a  man,  in  other 
respects  of  merit  so  distinguished; 
But  surely  grey  hairs  and  irreligioii 
make  a  monstrous  union:  and  the 
spirit  of  proselytism  carried  into  the 
service  of  infidelity, — ^youthful  zeal 
put  forth  by  a  tottering  decrepid  old 
man  to  withdraw  from  poor  despond- 
ing and  suffering  human  nature  iti 
most  essential  props,  whether  for  ac* 
tion  or  for  suffering,  for  consdence  or 
for  hope,  is  a  spectacle  too  disgust* 
ing  to  leave  room  for  much  sympa-* 
thy  with  merit  of  another  kind.  What 
was  Kant's  reply  ? — It  has  often  beea 
observed  that,  when  once  a  man  geta 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  he  is  rarely 
able  to  preserve  his  integrity  or  his 
honour  quite  unsullied;  or  at  least  lo* 
ses  the  edge  of  his  aversion  to  pettj* 
meanness.    Something  of  the  same 
effect  is  visible  in  the  conduct  of 
those  who  allow  themaelyea  ^^peidjr 
to  propagate  infidelity.    Let  a  maxi 
be  as  sincerely  an  infidel  as  any  ever 
has  been,  it  is  most  difficult  to  sup^ 
pose  that  he  can  have  framed  to  him- 
self any  notions  of  moral  obligadon^ 
which  could  make  it  a  duty  to  extend. 
his  opinions.  So  that  it  is  a  thousand, 
to  one  that,  in  publishing  his  optn^ 
ons,  he  has  yielded  almost  conscioiu;^ 
ly  to  a  vanity  or  to  a  spite  whidi  lie 
is  ashamed  to  avow.   Hence  arises  m 
necessity  for  lying.  And  melandioly 
it  is  to  record,  that  Kant, — ^tfae  up* 
right,   stem,  stoical  Kant, — ^in    bis 
answer  to  the  king,  shuffled,  juggle^ 
equiyocated^  in  fact  (it  mast  be 
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4d)  hetL  To  wliii4  fth  extnfcvagftnt 
lioglit  Kant  carried  bis  general  reve- 
fence  for  truth,  ia  well  known.  Sd 
ncred,  la  hia  eatimate,  waa  the  obli< 

Etkm  to  unconditional  veracity,  that 
I  declared  it  to  be  a  duty,  in  case  a 
flmrderer  ahould  apply  to  you  for 
infonnadon  as  to  the  route  taken  by 
a  man  who  had  juat  escaped  from  hia 
mmderouB  fan^,  totell  him  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
tniA.   Not  to  save  a  poor  innocent 
fellow -creature  from   instant   and 
bloody  death,  not  eren  to  save  tlie 
mtttin  from  the  guilt  and  misery  of 
M  hideous  a  crime,  would  it  be  law- 
ful, in  Kant's  judgment,  to  practise 
iDjr  the  slightest  evasion  or  aisguise. 
The  right  to  truth,  even  of  the  most 
ibhorred  matricide,  and  in  the  very 
act  and  agony  of  accompliahing  his 
kellish  purposes,  is,  according  to 
Kaa^  absolute,  and  incapable  of  re* 
fltnunt  or  qualification.    This  expla- 
nation it  was  necessary  to  make,  that 
Wemay  be  able  to  appreciate  properly 
the  miserable  dilemma  in  which  iCant 
musthave  involved  himself,  before  he 
would  seek  shelter  from  a  king's  dis* 
pleasure  in  a  palpable  untruth.  But 
such  it  was,  a  lie  gross  and  palpable,  on 
which  this  proud  philosopher  mainly 
Tested  his  apology.  His  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  is  a  perfect  model  of 
alt  that  a  letter  to  a  king  ought — not  to 
be;  long,  wordy,  perplexed,  miserably 
]>edantic,  and,  by  its  tortuous  involu- 
tion in  some  pasai^^es,  (if  that  were 
not  the  ordinary  character  of  Kant's 
style,)  one  might  think  expressly  de- 
signed to  mystify  the  king,  and  throw 
dust  in  his  eyes.    The  substance  is 
this:— after  rehearsing  the  words  of 
the  king's  cliarges,  he  says,  that,  as 
■  a  teacoer  of  youth,"  i.  e.  in  his  cha- 
nu:ter  of  public  lecturer,  he  could 
aotbypossibUi^bave  committed  the 
offence  imputed  to  him;  since  he  had 
always  taken,  as  tlie  text-book  for  hia 
lectures,  a  well-known  work  in  which 
ao  mention  of  the  Scriptures  or  of 
Ch  atianity  bad  occurred,  or  could 
0C4  IT,  viz.  Baumgarten's  Metaphy- 
nc     But  might  he  not  have  wan- 
del  d  from  hie  text?    No:  M«(^was 
a  f  dt  which  no  man  could  tax  him 
wi)  «    Having  set  his  face  through 
lif(  ittainst  the  popular  error  of  con- 
fot  ijfing  the  limits  of  different  sci- 
CBi  »,  could  it  be  supposed  that  he 
vc   dhimself  trespass  in  that  way? 
Th    fEur,certaiiily,kant'Biddnomore 


than  the  truth.    But  now  Wr  what 
followed.    As  to  his  work  on  reli^ 
gion,  that  was  to  be  considered  aa  % 
aealed  book,  never  meant  for  thejpub^ 
lie  at  large,  or  what  we  maycan  tha 
lay  public,  but  addreaaed  ad  ^terum^ 
t.  e.  to  the  learned  and  professional 
public.  Shameless  falsehood  t'to  tiay 
this  of  a  book  which  is  no  otherwisa 
an  unpopular  book  than  as  it  became 
such  by  the  heavy,  rude,  and  cumi^ 
brous  style  in  which  it  is  written; 
bristling  with  scholastic  distinctions^ 
and  disfigured  by  hyper-composilA 
terms  of  art    Such  a  style  might 
have  a  good  deal  to  repel ;  but  waa 
there  nothing  ex  adverso  in  the  wide^ 
spread  fame  of  the  author,  and  the 
curiosity  connected  with  his  philoso^ 
phy,  that  might  avail  as  a  counter^ 
weight  to  that  objection  ?    And  will 
Kant  pretend  to  tell  us,  that  it  was  in 
any  man's  power,  writing  rationally 
and  with  simplicity  on  a  subject  oif 
such  diffusive  interest  as  religion,  so 
to  conceal  his  meaning  as  that  it 
should  not  be  penetrated  by  all  peo- 
ple of  education  with  a  tolerably 
good  uuderstandinff  ?  He  had  not  ao 
much  as  interposea  the  tliin  veil  of 
Latin  betwixt  himself  and  the  public. 
Such  a  veil,  it  is  true,  lasts  only  for 
a  moment,  as  translators  in  abund- 
ance ai*e  always  at  hand  for  a  book 
of  any  interest ;  but  at  least  there  ia 
a  homage  to  decorum  in  assuming 
that  disguise.  Perhaps,  however,  you 
may  think  that  an  acquaintance  with 
the  Transcendental  Philosophy  waa 
a  conditio  sine  qud  non  for  under- 
standing the  book.    By  no  means. 
It  was  absolutely  independent  of  that 
and  of  every  philosophical  system. 
And,  had  Kant  spoken  the  naked 
truth,  he  would  have  said — **  It  ia 
most  true  that  I  have  done  the  worst 
of  what  your  Majesty  imputes  to  m^ 
and  even  worse;  but,  however^  my 
book  is  written  in  such  a  disgusting 
style,  very  much  resembling  that  <u 
my  present  letter,  that  I  am  inclined 
to  think  very  few  people  will  read 
twenty  pages  without  finding  it  act 
upon  them  as  an  emetic ;  on  which 
account  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
book  not  written,  or  self-cancelled.** 
The  practical  result  of  the  matter 
was,  that  Kant  promised  to  offend  in 
this  way  no  more.  But  even  here  he 
practised  a  Jesuitical  reserve ;  for,  in 
the  last  sentence  of  his  letter,  which 
made  this  promise  in  the  most  so* 
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iemo  (and  to  an  unsuspecting  reader 
in.  the  most  unreserved)  terms,  he 
prepared  an  excuse  for  a  future  eva- 
aton  of  his  promise,  by  introducing 
the  words,  **  as  your  Majesty's  most 
faithful  subject;"  which  words,  he 
tells  us  in  a  note,  were  secretly  meant 
by  himself  as  limiting'  his  engage- 
ment to  the  term  of  the  King's  Hie ; 
though  the  words  neither  pointedly 
express  that  limitation,  nor  were  at  all 
^des^ned  by  Kant  to  be  Interpreted  by 
the  &ing  in  any  such  sense.  This  is 
not  quite  the  good  faith  and  plain 
dealing  of  a  man  of  honour. 

But  enough  of  this.  Another  es- 
aay  of  Kant's,  which  I  shall  notice,  is 
one  which  bears  the  following  title — 
.*'  On  the  common  saying^  that  such 
or  such  a  thing  may  be  true  in  theory^ 
but  does  not  hold  good  in  practice*** 
In  this  Essay  the  primary  purpose  of 
]Omt(orthat  which  is  ostensibly  pri- 
mary) is  the  correction  of  a  vulgar 


error,  which  is  all  but.u]uver8fd,viz. 
the  notion  of  a  possible  want  of  har« 
mony  (or  even  a  possible  irreconci* 
lability)  between  the  laws  of  theory 
and  the  facts  of  experience;  as  if  it 
were  possible,  or  even  common,  that 
the  first  should  teach  us  to  expect 
what  the  other  might  refuse  to  rati- 
fy. No  notion  can  be  more  errone-' 
ous,  or,  indeed,  upon  a  proper  defi^- 
nition  of  the  wora  theory,  more  8elf*> 
contradictory.  For  theory  is,  in  fact, 
no  more  than  a  system  of  laws,  ab* 
sttacted  from  experience :  conse- 
quently, if  any  apparent  contradic? 
tion  should  exist  between  them,  this 
could  only  argue  that  the  theory  had 
been  falsely  or  imperfectly  abstract- 
ed ;  in  which  case,  the  sensible  infe- 
rence would  be,  not  a  summons  to 
forego  theories,  but  a  call  for  better 
and  more  enlarged  theories.  There 
is,  however,  a  sense  of  this  popular 
saying  under  which,  though  the  ex* 


'     *  The  idea  of  a  theory,  as  it  differs  fi*om  that  of  a  hypothesis,  is  much  in  need  of 
Yectiiication.     Most  writei*8  use  the  terms  indiscriminately,  and  with  no  sense  of  any 
precise  difference ;  and  others,  who  have  such  a  sense,  have  it  so  vaguely  dereloped, 
as  to  tuicy  that  the  word  hypothesis  means  a  theory  in  a  state  of  immaturity,  cr  so 
long  as  it  is  sub  judice  and  undemonstrated.     But  the  distinction  turns  upon  quite 
-another  hinge.     The  Grecian  etymology,  in  fact,  points  in  each  case  to  the  true  mean- 
ing.    Imagine,  in  any  science  or  speculation,  that  all  the  elements  (i.  e.  the  fbrcea,  the 
modes  of  action,  the  phenomena,  &c.)  are  given  ;  but  as  yet  they  exist  to  the  mind  as 
an  unorganized  chaos.     Then  steps  in  contemplation,  or  reflective  survey  (Qtav^ta)  to 
assign  to  them  all  their  several  places  or  relations;  which  shall  be  first,  which  middle^ 
which  last ;  which  shall  be  end,  which  shall  be  means ;  which  subordinate,  which  co- 
ordinate ;  which  force  is  for  impulse,  which  for  regulation ;  which  absoliite,  which 
conditional ;  which  purpose  dii-ect,  which  indirect  or  collateral ;  and  so  on.     This  in- 
troduction of  oi^anization  amongst  the  facts  or  data  of  science  is  Tlieory.     A  theory, 
therefore,  may  be  defined — an  organic  developement  to  the  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tions  between  the  parts  of  any  systematic  whole.     But  in  a  hypothesis,  it  is  only  one 
relation  which  is  investigated,  viz.  that  of  dependency.     A  number  of  phenomena  are 
^Iven,  and  perhaps  with  no  want  of  orderly  relation  amongst  them  ;  but  as  yet  they 
exist  without  apparent  basis  or  support.   The  question,  therefore,  is  concerning  a  snf* 
ficient  ground  or  cause  to  account  for  them.     I  therefore  step  in  and  underlay  the  pke* 
nomena  with  a  substructure  or  sub-position  (^TwtBwts)  such  as  I  thinic  capable  of  sup- 
porting them.     This  is  a  hypothesis.     Briefly,  then,  in  a  theory,  I  organize  ivhat  is 
certain  enough  already,  but  undetermined  in  its  relations ;  whereas,  in  a  hypothcab, 
I  assign  the  causality  when  previously  it  was  either  unknown  or  uncertain.     For  e9C«> 
ample,  we  tallc  properly  of  a  theory  of  combustion;  for  the  elements,  i.  e.  the  phi 
mena  and  results,  are  indeterminate  only  with  regard  to  their  reciprocal 
But  ivith  regard  to  the  aurora  borealis,  it  is  a  hypothesis  that  we  want  in  the 
place,  for  the  phenomena  are  of  uncertain  origin.     And  perhaps  this  hy|iothesis 
demand,  as  its  sequel,  a  theory  of  the  whole  agencies  concerned ;  but  this  could  not  be 
until  the  causality  should  have  been  determined.  Again,  suppose  the  case  of  al^brmical 
equations,  here  all  possibility  of  hypothesis  is  excluded.     But  a  theory  is  still  w^nte^ 
Jtfany  theories  have  started  ft'om  the  genesis  of  equations  first  proposed  by  Harris^ 
viz.  that  which  views  the  higher  equations  as  generated  by  multiplication  out  of  tk/t 
lower.    But  jierhaps  a  different  view  of  their  origin  would  lead  to  more  comprehen^fa 
results.  Hlndenburg  with  his  disciples,  Stahl,  &c.  have  most  happily  applied  an  impco* 
ved  theory  of  combinations  to  this  subject.     I  conclude  with  this  recapitulation  ,'^ 
Theory  is  =»  Ordination.     Hypothesis  is  =s  Substration« 


Kani  in  hi»  MisceUaneous  Enays». 

jireMK^iiisliiftoeurtil^y  it  is  very  true 
and  verf  extensively  applicable.  In 
one  passage,  Kant  seems  to  allude  to 
mdk  a  sense,  though  he  has  not  suf- 
ficiently iUttstratednis  meaning.  But 
waiTiitf  this,  it  is  Tery  certain  that 
tie  ormnaiy  application  of  the  say- 
ing labours  with  the '  whole  error 
dar^  upon  it ;  and  this  is  stated 
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on  the  determinations  of  space,  which 
admit  of  a  sensuous  construction) 
differs  much  from  one  which  is  em- 

floyed  upon  philosophic  objects, 
I.  e,  upion  notions  which  admit  of  no 
such  constructioiL)  Hence  it  should 
seem,  prima  facie,  not  impossible 
that  these'  last  objects  may  be  very 
accurately  conceived  and  pursued 
by  Kant  as  follows.  Haying  first  into  a  theory,  whilst  yet,  at  the  same 
sbewn  die  iiitilitjr  of  pretending  to    time,  they  should  be  incapable  of  be« 

ing  ^I'oen,  (to  use  the  technical'term,) 
t.  e.  not  capable  of  being  realized  in 
actual  experience:  in  other  words, 
the  conceptions,  and  the  tlieory  built 
upon  them,  might  be  alike  ideas  in 
the  true  Platonic  sense,  that  is,  tran- 
scendent to  all  experimental  exhibi- 
n7,)t£aiitiiat  a  shallow  reifiner,  whilst  tion,  and  susceptible  of  no  practical 
eoAcediDg  the  value  of  theory  for    application,  or  even  of  a  very  injuria 

bus  one. 

•*  Primdfacie,  I  say,  in  these  cases, 
it  seems  not  impossible  that  such  a 
want  of  correspondence  might  be 
found  between  practice  and  theory. 
Whether  it  really  would  be  found,  is 
another  question.    But,  waiving  thi^ 

Question  as  a  general  one,  let  me  con- 
ne  myself,  Uiroughout  the  present 
essay,  to  one  particular  case  of  this 
question,  viz.  that  in  which  the  theo- 
ry should  happen  to  be  built  upon 
^e  idea  of  duti/.    Now,  in  this  case. 


jxractica]  skill,  in  disconnexion  trom 
aknowled^  of  theory,  he  says : — 

*^  Meantime  it  is  far  more  tolerable 
that  an  unlearned  person  should  re- 
present theory  as  superfluous  for  the 
purposes  of  his  imaginary  practice, 
(tfaoQgh  not  questioning  their  harmo- 


stfeculstion  and  scholastic  uses, 
should  couple  with  this  concession 
Ae  doctrine,  that  in  practice,  the 
case  IS  otherwise ;  ana  that,  upon 
coining  out  of  the  schools  into  the 
world,  a  man  will  be  made  sensible 
of  baring  pursued  mere  philosophic 
dreams,  in  short,  that  what  sounds 
well  in  theory,  is  not  merely  super- 
fluous, but  absolutely  false  for  prac- 
tice Now  the  practical  engineer  who 
should  express  himself  in  tiiese  terms 
opon  the  science  of  mechanics,  or  the 


artfllery  officer  who  should  say  of    I  affirm,  and  shall  undertake  to  prove, 
the  doctrine  of  projectiles,  that  the    that  all  fear  lest  the  theory  should 


liieory  of  it  was  conceived  indeed 
with  ^eat  subtiety,  but  was  of  littie 
practical  value,  because  in  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  art,  it  was  found  that 
the  experimental  results  did  not  con- 
fonn  to  the  theory,  would  expose 
themselves  to  derision.    For,  suppo- 
sing that  in  the  first  case  should  be  su- 
P^dded  to  the  theory  of  mechanics, 
that  of  friction,  and  that  in  the  se- 
cond, to  the  theory  of  projectiles 
^ere  aopenidded  that  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the   air, — which  in  effect 
foiountg  to  this,  that  if,  instead  of  re- 
jecdi^  theory,  still  more  theory  were 
idded,  in  that  caae  the  results  of  the 
abstract  doctrine  and  of  the  experi- 
mratal  practice  would  coincide  in 
sf  ery  respect. 

''However,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  a  theory  such  as  this  I  have  just 
mentioned,  which  has  reference  to 
objects  of  sense,  is  very  differently 
circiunstanced  from  a  theory  which 
lUM  reference  to  mere  ideas :  a  theo- 
ry for  instance,  which  is  employed 
upon  mathematical  objects  (t«  f  •  up- 
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prove  inapplicable  in  practice,  on  ac-r 
.count  of  tne  idea  on  which  it  reposes, 
is  utterly  groundless.  This  is  de- 
monstrable ;  no  theoretic  demand  of 
duty  can  by  possibility  be  impracti- 
cable. Why  ?  Because  it  never  could 
be  a  dut^  to  propose  any  such  result 
as  an  object  of  legitimate  desire,  if 
it  were  not  capable  of  being  realised 
in  experience — whether  now  and 
perfectly,  or  by  approximation.  This 
is  the  sort  of  theory  which  I  shall 
treat  in  the  present ^  essay.  For  of 
this  it  is,  to  the  scandal  of  all  philo- 
sophy, that  we  hear  it  not  seldom  al- 
leged, that  what  »  abstractly  right  in 
it  yet  cannot  be  made  available  for 
practice :  and  that,  too,  in  a  conceit; 
ed  tone,  full  of  presumptuous  pre 
tensions  for  correcting  the  reason 
(and  coiTectin^  it,  observe,  in  that 
very  point  whidi  constitutes  its  most 
glorious  distinction)  by  experience ; 
under  the  vainglorious  fancy  of  see- 
ing fartiier  and  more  surely  by  means 
ofmole  eyes  fastened  upon  the  earth, 
than  with  eyes  fitted  to  a  being  that 
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Kant  in  his  MiscellaneMii  Bssa^i, '  ^tig, 

was  framed  to  stand  upfright,  and  fit    rides,  the  capital  qtiMl6loii«  yi^^ 


his  gaze  upon  the  heavens. 

**  In  our  days,  so  rich  in  words 
but  poor  in  deeds,  this  very  popular 
maxim,  (of  the  discord  between  the- 
ory and  practice,)  as  often  as  it  hap- 
pens to  DC  applied  to  any  question 
of  duty,  whetner  it  be  a  dutr  in  that 
mode  of  obligation  which  is  called 
ethical,  or  in  that  which  is  called  ju- 


arise  upon  the  rights  of  great  nations 
have  been  adjudicated.  A  litteratettr 
of  no  very  masculine  intellect,  Htigk 
Qroot,  (or  Grotius,)  or  supposs  Puf- 
fendorf,  (who  certainly  had  as  poor 
an  understanding  as  any  creature  Mt 
ever  lived,)  simply  upon  As  strength 
of  a  little  Latin  and  Ureek,  which  uw 
neither  of  them  (not  Groot  even)  had 


ridical,  is  sure  to  be  the  parent  of    in  any  perfection, — inconsideral^le 
the  very  greatest  evil.    On  this  ac-    knaves  like  these,whomno  man  would 


count  I  shall  state  the  relation  of  the- 
ory and  practice  in  three  articles  or 
sections :  First,  as  it  respects  moral 
obligation  in  general,  with  a  view  to 
the  welfare  ofevefy  man  indifferently, 
taken  individually ;  secondly ,  as  it  re- 
spects juristic  or  political  obligation, 
with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  states ; 
thirdly y  as  it  respects  cosmopolitical 
obligation,  vrith  a  view  to  tne  weir 
fare  of  the  human  species  as  a  whole." 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  introduc- 
tion. From  the  body  of  the  essay, 
as  the  parts  of  it  are  separately  intel- 
ligible, and,  indeed,  quite  independ- 
ent, I  shall  select  the  second  section ; 
because  this  treats  a  question  of  po- 
litics in  a  high  degree  interesting  to 
ourselves,  not  only  as  having  often 
been  discussed  through  the  two  last 
centuries,  and  by  very  celebrated  wri- 
ters of  our  own,  but  also  as  being 
now  of  real  historical  importance  in 
determining  the  merits  of  our  ances- 
tors at  the  great  epoch  of  our  Revo- 
lution. The  question  I  mean  respects 
the  right  of  subjects  to  resist,  in  case 
of  fundamental  violation  of  the  con- 
tract ^implicit  contract)  between 
themselves  and  the  supreme  power. 
The  origin  and  the  limits  of  this 
right  might  still  give  room  to  much 


allow  to  interfere  in  the  most  trivial 
domestic  dispute,  take  upon  them  to 
lay  down  the  law  in  the  most  peremp- 
tory manner  for  the  weightiest  coOr 
cems  of  mighty  nations,  on  which  are 
suspended,  perhaps,  llie  happinesi 
andTdignity  of  countiess  generations. 
Their  arbitration  would  not  be  valid 
for  a  contested  claim  to  the  tail  of  a 
herring ;  and  yet^  from  the  imbecili^ 
of  men,  who  will  catch  at  any  opi- 
nion which  countenances  their  nde 
in  a  quarrel,  nations  themselves  will 
accredit  and  give  weight  to  jttd||>- 
ments,  which  else  are  lighter  than 
vanity.     But  perhaps  GtoIIub,  Itc 
rest  their  doctrines  upon  their  intrin- 
sic force,  upon  their  coherence  with 
each  other,  and  their  logical  depend- 
ency from  asufficiettt  original  ground. 
By  no  means.  All  is  blank  dogmatism; 
mere  autocratic  bulls,  ukases,  or  re- 
scripts ;  ft  continual  Het  pro  raticne 
voluntas.  Forth  steps  Barclay,  atoad- 
eating  slave,  one  nirho  practised  adula- 
tion to  kings,  in  the  original  sense  of 
that  word  as  a  slavish  bomage  (Hxtw), 
that  is,  with  Phrygian  cringes  and 
genuflexions : — ^wefl,  what  says  Ba^ 
claius  ?  I  allow,  says  he,  of  resist- 
ance in  cases  of  hopeless  extremi^. 
Be  it  so ;  but  now,  teU  ub«  boundl 


metaphysical  casuistry.  But  it  must  which  be  they?  Why,  these:  For 
excite  the  burning  indignation  of  instance,  first,  if  a  king  should  corn- 
Englishmen  to  find  Kant  roundly  and    mit  enormous  cruelties.    Here  note 

the  abject  understanding  of  the  anl- 


hroadly  denying  the  existence  of  any 
iBuch  right  in  the  uttermost  extre- 
mity; and  that,  too,  with  a  special 
regard  to  the  particular  case  of 
England;  yet  with  all  that  ignorance 
of  tiie  facts  which  we  might  look  for 
in  a  man  who  (as  I  have  said  be- 
fore) never  read  any  thing  at  all. 

I  Know  not  how  others  think  upon 
ibis  matter,  under  a  point  of  view 
which  I  am  now  goin?  to  suggest  I 
know  not  how  you  tiiink,  most  ex- 
cellent Sir  Kit ;  but  for  my  part,  I  am 
Btungwitii  scorn,  when  I  consider 
in  what  manner,  and  by  what  autho* 


mal.     Cruelties   could  never,  in  a 
populous  nation,  be  an  anti-national 
crime ;  they  could  bear  no  prt^Jor- 
tion   co-extensive  'with  the  nations 
they  would  constitute    an   offence 
against  individuals.     And  the  invio- 
laoility  of  the  kiiigly  character,  inita 
relations  to  indi  viauals,  is  a  doctrine, 
not  merely  of  the  free  British  con- 
stitution, but    one    which  is  found 
more  or  less  developed  in  all  refined 
countries ;  and,  as  civilisation  is  tna* 
tured,  it  will  become  universal.  So 
that  this  sycophant  destroys  tfie  siiMb 
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litr  of  (Be  IFegai'cliftriicter  fn  tli^  very 
j)omt  in  which  the  \4rarmefirt  friends 
t)f popular  riehts  must  allow  ft.  Then; 
sgam,  what  baseness  to  erect  aprivU 
leged  case  for  the  sufferer  in  mer^ 
animal  interests,  which  is  denied  t<^ 
Vi&ry  possible  mode  or  degree  oi 
damage  or  peril  as  to  interests  which 
the  same  being  can  have  as  a  moral 
and  intellectual  creature  I  So  that 
the  inference  is — if  the  social  com- 
pact  is  liable  to  dissolution  on  this 
single  ground — that  the  paramount 
purpose  of  society  Is  to  protect  a 
man's  carcass.  What  says  Groot  to 
all  this  ?  Why  Groot  nods  approring- 
)f.  So  much,  then,  is  settled :  hear 
it, ye  nations,  and  obey!  But  is  this 
all?  No;  yet  another  boon  will  Bar- 
clains  confer  upon  the  nations  of  this 
planet  I  allow  one  other  case,  saltH 
ne ;  and  that  is,  trhen  a  king  is  taking 
Ineasurcs  to  sell  his  people  to  a  f (? 
reioii prince;  in  such  a  case,  be  It 
Imaerstood  that  I,  Barclaius,  by  these 
presents,  allow  of  that  people's  re- 
sisting the  conveyance.  Now  fbr 
tiroot:  doth  Groot  nod  as  before? 
No.  Groot  reclaims.  This,  saith  he, 
is  what  I  shall  never  allow  of  In  that 
nnlnnited  shape.  No;  I  require 
proof,  absolute  proof,  of  signing^ 
IJeaJing,  and  delivery  of  the  article. 
^  Groof  s  concession  amounts  to 
tiiis->that,  supposing  King  John  had 
so  far  accomplishea  his  celebrated 
^ty  with  a  Af  oorish  prince,  as  that 
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tA\  ^tigland  had  fouhdlts^f  chained 
lit  Tangier  or  Mequhies,  in  that  castf 
bll  England  had  Groot's  gracious 
permission  to  commence  resistailcew 
f ,  Sir  Christopher,  as  well  you  know^ 
lun  no  adtnirer  of  brutal  punish- 
ments; in  particular,  the  very  word 
knouting  is  abominable  to  mine  as  it 
Is  to  all  refined  ears.  Yet,  as  eveA 
Barclay  and  Grotius  allow  of  resist- 
ance in  cases  which  they  conceive 
to  be  desperate,  so  even  I  would 
unwillingly  concede  the  use  of  tiie 
knout  in  cases  unsusceptible  of  ofhef 
remedies,  and  upon  subjects  insen^ 
sible  to  other  arguments.  To  somfe 
people,  the  only  appropriate  style  of 
reasoning  is  by  kicking  them.  Apoi^ 
teriori  arguments  are  alone  intelli- 

gble  to  their  perverse  senses.  And  t 
ust  confess  that  it  strikes  me  as  fat 
below  the  majesty  of  the  subject,  that 
hny  apologist  for  mat  historical  pas- 
sages, ana  for  nations  who  were  the 
actors  in  them,  should  permit  him- 
self or  the  clients  whom  he  has  adopW 
ed  to  be  cited  to  the  bar  of  a  lo^ 
Dutch  rascal,  self-constituted  a  judg^, 
and  raised  into  an  authority  merely 
by  force  of  his  own  coxcombry 
and  self-sufficiency.*  The  time  for 
knouting  Barclay  or  Pulfendorf  is 

Sast.  ^  That  was  the  proper  answer. 
(eing  now  impossible,  let  us  have 
none  at  all. 

The  same  feeling — the  same  unwil- 
Itbg  side-glance  at  the  knout  as  the 
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*  Grotius  is  one  of  those  names  which  time  is  npidly  redacing  to  its  just  leveL 
Two  centuries  a^o — that  is  to  say,  soon  after  the  publicatiou  of  his  De  Jure  BeUi  et 
ParU  (in  the  summer  of  1625) — his  name  was  unquestionably  the  highest  literary 
lume  in  Europe.  More  extraragant  encomiums  might  be  alleged  from  Lord  Bacon, 
Thaanus,  &c,  in  regard  to  him,  than  any  modem  writer.  [See,  in  particular,  a  pas^ 
n^  in  Bi.shop  Burnet's  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Dr  Sachevei'eirs  case.] 
Dot  since  then  be  has  been  woftilly  cut  down.  His  edition  of  the  Greek  Dramatle 
'I'^^iKinenti,  under  the  keen  examination  of  exquisite  modem  scholars,  has  amply  ex« 
fvwd  hh  Imperfect  scholarship.  In  hts  work  on  the  Evidenees  of  Christianity,  every 
*S7  tn  attorney-like  piece  of  special  pleading,  his  ridiculous  fable  of  Mahomet*s  Dove^ 
^Ueh  Ptfcock  denounced,  would  hare  fumlslied  the  Mahometans  with  a  stand- 
iaf  handle  against  Christendom,  had  it  not  been  omitted  in  the  Arabic  translation* 
-His  AwmdM  are  without  historical  merit  And  his  main  work,  De  Jure,  has  kept  its 
S^vund  chiefly  by  means  of  its  early  possession  of  the  ear  of  Europe,  and  also,  in  a  con- 
^UeraUe  degree,  by  means  of  the  little  scraps  of  Latin  and  Greek  with  which,  in  con* 
icmpt  ofall  good  eompoeition,  it  is  tessellated ;  these,  being  generally  short,  are  of  th^ 
proper  eompasa  for  poor  scholars  ;  weak  birds  must  try  their  wings  in  short  flightt* 
Take  away  the  Greek  and  Latin  seasoningi  which  (in  conjunction  with  the  laconio 
ftyle)  has  kept  the  book  from  putrefying,  all  the  rest  is  pretty  equally  divided  be* 
iireen  empty  truisms,  on  one  hand,  and  tin^e-serving  Dutch  falsehoods,  on  the  other* 
Had  the  book  been  really  the  powerful  one  it  has  been  represented,  it  would  have  in* 
,  ter^epted  the  extravagancies  of  Hobbes,  wlilch  commenced  thirty  years  after.  Well 
.  sad  truly  did  Grotius,  when  dying,  lament  ^hat  he  had  oonsimied  a  life  in  levities  and 
•troiaoiis  inanities.* 


2$0  Kant  in  his  MisceUaneous  Es$a^  [Mi|. 

iippropriaid  iiiBtruttient  of  reply—  ledge,  that  even  at  this  msasm.  in 
must  come  over  every  body,  mend  France  (where,  however,  they  are 
or  foe,  who  reads  Kant's  attack  on     '       ~ 


the  English  nation  for  their  politi- 
cal Revolution  of  168&-9*  A  great 
people  solemnly  effect  a  change  in 
the  government :  [no  matter  whether, 
bv  introducing  the  doctrine  of  an  ab- 
dication on  th^  part  of  James,  they 
were  merely  passive  in  the  first  step 
of  the  affair,  smce,  upon  any  theory, 
they  were  undoubtedly  active  in  the 
latter  steps :]  this  people  consecrate 
tlmt  event  in  their  annals,  and  deduce 
iheir  prosperity  from  thatrdate.  Forth 
stalks  a  transcendental  pedant,  and 
addresses  them  thus  : — *^  You  think 
yourselves  very  clever  fellows  in  all 
this  affair,  and  strut  about  Europe 
like  so  many  peacocks  on  the  score 
of  your  imaginary  merits;  and  you 
value  yourselves  much  on  the  pub- 
lic prosperity  you  ascribe  to  this 
event.  But,  as  to  the  results  of  it^ 
take  notice  that  if,  in  fact,  you  have 
prospered,  yet,  in  good  logic,  you 
ought  not  to  have  prospered.  And 
as  to  the  event  itself,  apart  from  its 
results,  just  step  into  my  closet,  and 
I  shall  shew  you,  in  one  volume  oc- 
tavo, that  such  conduct  as  yours  me- 
rited capital  punishment". 

^'  The  Consul  quoted  Wickefort, 
And  Puffendorf,  and  Grotias, 

And  proved  from  Vattell 

Exceedingly  well. 
Such  a  deed  must  be  quite  atrocious.** 

So  says  the  excellent  ballad ;  but 
what  came  of  the  Consul  ?  Whv,  the 
barbarous  Dey — he  '*  strangled  him 
in  his  prating.*'  And  what  some 
would  think  even  a  worse  fate,  has,  in 
this  instance,  befallen  poor  Mr  Kimt. 
For  that  which  he  designed  as  the 
most  alarminff  insult  to  a  great  na- 
tion, and  whicn  was  for  ever  to  tiirow 
a  taint  upon  a  capital  point  in  tiieir 
historical  pretensions ;  m  fact,  what 
was  piit  forth  as  a  withering  annihi- 
lation of  British  pride,  as  connected 
with  the  Revolution  of  1688-9,  has 
not  yet,  fifty  years  after  it  was  pub- 


far  ahead  of  the  Germans)  a  great 
authority,  M.  Cottu,  is  conBtruned 
to  admit  of  his  countrymen  that  they 
are  not  yet  **  ripe"  for  discussions  on 
civil  liberty ;  and  as  to  German  phi- 
losophers, whosoever  will  look  back 
to  the  full  report  of  Dr  SacheverelV« 
trial  in  Queen  Anne's  time  (which 
said  Dr  Sacheverell,  by  the  way,  was 
called  over  the  coals  for  pretty  mucin 
the  same  opinions  as  are  here  ad- 
vanced, witn  much  less  caution  and 
good  sense,  by  Kant)  may  there  find 
an  ample  refutation  of  every  notion 
here  brought  forward  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  the 
noianagers  of  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  Ik>u8e  of  Commons.   So  genettd 
was  the  diffusion  of  light  even  at  that 
time  in  England ;  so  total  the  dark- 
ness almost  a  century  later  upon  the 
same  topic  amone  the  illummati  in 
the  ''  haughty  schools"  of  philoso> 

Ehic  Germany !  But  now  let  Mr  Kant 
e  heard: 

**  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  Te«Bti- 
ance  to  the  supreme  legislati  vepower, 
all  rebellion,  for  the  purpose  ofgiving 
effect  to  the  discontents  of  the  suh- 
ject,  is  the  highest  and  most  punish- 
able crime  in  any  form  of  civil  poli- 
ty ;  inasmuch  as  it  destroys  the  fmi- 
oamental  props  of  that  polity.    And 
this  prohibition  of  realstancQ  \ft  un- 
conditional ;  so  that^  for  instance,  the 
legislative  power,  or  its  agent,  the 
supreme  governor,  may  even  have 
violated  the  original  contract,  and 
thereby,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sub- 
ject, have  forfeited   the   le^slative 
function, — ^still,  even  in  that  case,  all 
right  of  resistance  continuea  equslVy 
forbidden  to  the  subject.     The  rea- 
son is,  because,  during  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  civil  constitution,  the  pe(>- 
pie  can  rightfully  be  entitled  to  no 
co-permanent  voice  in  determimng 
— how,  or  by  what  rules,  that  legis- 
lative power  shall  be  administered. 
For,  suppose  the  case,  that  the  peo- 


ple had  such  a  voice,  and  that  the 
lished,  been  so  much  as  heard  of  by  judgment  delivered  by  this  popular 
those  at  whom  it  was  aimed.  I,  for  voice  were  in  opposition  tol^ejudg* 
the  first  time,  apprehending  no  mor-  ment  of  the  existing^  supreme  gover- 
A2is^^^«-_  ^-  ^___i       .___,__       ^^^^  vfho^  I  ask,  is  to  decide  with 

which  side  lies  the  truth  ?  Manifesdy 
neither  side  can  do  this,  as  judge  in 
his  own  case.  Oonseouently  were 
would  arise  aneceeslty  tor  a  BUiN«ni« 
head  of  ihe  state,  paramount  to  the 


tification  to  our  national  pretensions 
in  this  jpreat  event,  shall  rive  the 
whole  of  what  he  says,  without  be- 
stowing one  syllable  of  reply  upon  it. 
So  infinitely  has  England  the  start  of 
all  other  nations  in  political  know« 
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supreme  head,  who  might  Uius  be 
wthorized  to  decide  between  the 
actual  supreme  head  and  the  people ; 
which,  however,  is  clearly  a  contra- 
dicdon.  Furthermore,  I  affirm  that  no 
Tight  of  desperate  extremity,  [jus  in 
tatu  necessitatis] — ^which,  besides,  as 
n  supposed  ri^ht  to  violate  acknow- 
ledged rights,  in  a  case  of  extreme  * 
physical  necessity,  is  otherwise  a 
nonentity  in  philosophical  distinc- 
tioDft— can  have  any  admission  here, 
or  can  ever  unlock  that  barrier  which 
puts  restraint  upon  the  people.   For 
the  head  of  the  state  may  just  as  well 
justify  hia  severe  measures  against 
the  subjects,  by  their  contumacious 
resistance,  as  they  their  seditious 
raoTementsby  his  tyranny.  Who  then 
is  to  decide  ?  Doubtless,  he  that  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  law ;  and  that 
is  predsely  the  head  of  the  state :  he 
only  has  the  right  of  decision ;  and 
no  member  of  the  body  politic  can 
Jiaveatitle  to  dispute  this  possession 
with  him. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  I  find  re- 
spectable authorities,  who  take  upon 
taemselves  to  stand  up  for  the  right 
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of  the  subject  to  a  counter-power,  of 
resisting  under  particular  circumi' 
stances.  Amongst  these  authorities, 
I  shall  here  cite  only  one,  viz.  the 
very  cautious^^recise,  and  discreet 
Achenwall.  This  writer,  in  his  Jvs 
NaturtB,  (5th  Edit  Pars  Poster,  sec 
203—206,)  delivers  himself  thus  :— 
*  If  the  danger,  which  menaces  the 
state  from  a  longer  toleration  of  the 
injustice  exercised  by  the  supreme 
magistrate,  be  greater  than  that  which 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  from 
taking  up  arms  against  him,  in  that 
case  the  people  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
sist him,  m  maintenance  of  this  liber- 
ty are  entitled  to  disengage  tibem- 
selves  from  their  contract  of  dle- 
giance,  and  are  free  to  depose  him 
as  a  tyrant ;'  and  he  concludes,  *  that 
in  this  way  the  people  must  be  held, 
with  reference  to  their  former  go- 
vernor, to  have  reverted  to  the  state 
of  nature.' 

**  I  readily  persuade  myself  that  nei- 
ther Achenwal],  nor  any  other  of  those 
worthy  f  men,  who  have  been  led  into 
agreement  with  him  upon  this  point 
by  metaphysical  refinements,  would 
in  any  case  of  actual  occurrence  have 


*  Tbere  is  no  such  thing  in  morals  as  a  casta  necessitatis,  except  in  one  situation,  viz. 
in  a  coliisioii  hetweeen  unconditional  duties  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
duties  irhich,  though  great,  are  yet  conditional ;  as,  for  example,  suppose  an  impoosU 
Jnlity  of  averting  a  calamity  from  a  state,  except  hy  betraying  an  individual  that 
should  stand  in  some  near  relation  to  oneself — ^that  of  father,  perhaps,  or  of  son. 
Noir,  in  this  case  the  duty  to  the  state  is  unconditional ;  hut  the  duty  to  the  indivi- 
dual is  purely  conditional ;  viz.  sulgect  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  be  free  of  all 
criminal  acts  or  designs  towards  the  state.  The  denunciation,  therefore,  which  a  man 
B^ght  make  to  the  magistracy,  of  criminal  enterprises,  on  the  part  of  an  individual  so 
drcnmstaneed,  though  made  under  the  heaviest  shock  of  pain  and  violence  to  private 
feeUngs,  'would  yet  be  made  under  an  absolute  compulsion — viz.  a  moral  compulsion. 
But  in  another  case,  when  it  is  affirmed  of  one  who  pushes  a  fellow-sufferer,  in  a 
shipwreck,  from  his  plank,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  his  own  life — that  he  had  ac- 
quired a  rigbi  to  this  act  by  a  case  of  necessity  (viz.  physical  necessity) — this,  I  tales 
leave  to  say,  is  utterly  fslse.  For  the  duty  of  self-preservation  is  a  mere  conditional 
duty,  (that  is,  subject  to  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  accomplished  without  guilt ;) 
kot,  oo  the  other  hand,  to  forbear  taking  away  the  life  of  another,  who  is  not  offering 
ne  any  injury,  nay,  who  b  not  the  author  of  that  situation  which  puts  me  into  any 
risk  of  loeini^  my  own  life, — ^this  is  an  unconditional  duty.  However,  the  teachers 
of  general  nauntcipal  law  proceed  quite  consistently  with  the  privilege  which  they 
cooeede  to  this  self-consideration,  in  a  case  of  desperate  necessity.  For  obviously,  if 
It  were  prohibited,  the  supreme  magistrate  could  not  connect  any  penalty  with  the 
prohibition,  inasmuch  as  this  penalty  could  be  no  other  than  death.  Now,  it  would 
be  ao  absurd  law  that  should  threaten  a  man  with  death  for  not  voluntarily  resigning 
himsdf  to  death  in  circumstances  of  danger. — Note  by  Kant, 

f  Here  is  another  instance  of  Kant's  want  of  reading.  He  speaks  of  Achenwall, 
aad  some  namelcas  writers,  whom  he  calls,  contemptuously,  "  worthy  men."  But  he 
ooght  to  bave'known  that  Locke,  Barbeyrac,  Noodt,  Burlamaqui,  and  a/f  the  writers 
en  this  snlject  of  any  celebrity,  since  the  era  of  Locke,  take  the  same  oouree  as  his 
own  ^  worthiea  }*'  but  generally  with  much  more  decision  and  plain-speaking. 
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counselled  or  eren  bave  sanctioned  4»natit|itioii  of  Great-Britam^wMcU 

Buch  perilous   experiments;*   and  that  nation  parades  wlt^  such  prodir 

furtiier,  it  is  hardlf  to  be  doubted,  gious  ostentation,  as  though  it  wers 

that,  had  those  popular  movements,  a  constitution  for  the  whole  world, 


by  means  of  which  Switzerland,  th^ 
United  Netiierlands,  or  ^ven  Great 
Britain,  succeeded  in  extorting  their 
present  constitutions,  upon  which 
they  set  so  high  a  value,  come  to  a 


we  find  that  it  is  wholly  silent  about 
the  rights  which  belonff  to  the  peor 
pie,  in  case  the  monarch  should  vio- 
late the  contract  of  1688;  conse? 
quently,t  it  is  clear  that  the  Englisli 


less  fortunate  issue,  the  readers  of    constitution  secretly  reserves  the  prir 

those  histories  would  have  seen,  in     -" '  -.«u^ii:^«  -.^;^*  *\.^  b,«« 

the  capital  punishment  of  the  several 
leaders  in  wose  revolutions,  all  ho- 
noured 88  they  now  are,  nothing  more 
or  less  than  the  well-merited  punishp 
ments  of  great  state  criminals.  For, 
generally,  the  final  issue  minfflee  in 
our  judgment  upon  the  rightfulness 
of  actions ;  notwithstanding  that  the 
first  can  never  be  certain,  nor  the  last 
ever  doubtful.  It  is,  however,  Evident, 
in  what  regards  the  latter,  that  even  if 
no  wrong  were  done  to  the  sovereign, 
(as  possibly  having  himself  previous- 
ly violated  his  compact  with  the  peo- 
ple,) yet  the  people  would,  by  this 
mode  of  seeking  its  rights,  commit 
the  very  rankest  injustice,  as  thus 
making  all  rightful  constitution  of  a 
state  impossible,  and  introducing  a 
state  of  entire  lawlessness,  (status  na- 
turalist in  which  all  right  ceases,  or 
at  least  ceases  for  effectual  exist- 


ence. 

"  This  theory,  in  fact,  we  see  suffi- 
cientiy  confirmed  in  practice.  In  the 


vilege  of  rebellion  against  the  kmg, 
in  the  case  of  his  designing  to  violate 
it,  inasmuch  as  no  law  exists  upom 
the  subject     For,  to  suppose  that 
the  constitution  should  contain  a  law 
for  this  case,  justifying  tiie  overthrow 
of  that  subsisting  form  of  governr 
ment  from  whicn  all  special  laws 
emanate,  even  assuming  that  the  con- 
tract were  violated  by  me  king, — this 
is  a  self-evident  contradiction;  bfr 
cause  in  that  case  it  would  involve  a 
direct  counterforce,  publicly  const^ 
tuted ;  conseauently,  there  must  be 
a  second  beau  of  the  state,  for  the 
protection  of  the  popular  riffbts,  and 
after  that  a  third,  to  arbitrate  between 
the  two  first    Accordingly,  we  see 
that  the  leaders  of  the  people  at  tiial 
crisis,  (or,  if  you  will,  the  guardiaBS 
of  the  people,)  apprehensive  of  some 
such  accusation  m  the  event  of  their 
enterprise  failing,   chose  rather  to 
palm  upon  the  kin^  (whom,  in  fact, 
they  had  panic-stncken  into  flight) 
an  act  of  voluntary  abdication,  man 


*  How  deplonbly  weak  is  this  remark  !  For,  suppose  that  Acheawall,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances stated,  would  act  as  Mr  Kant  here  chooses  most  arbiti'arily  to  assume, 
what  would  that  prove,  but  that  a  particular  individual  was  a  bolder  man  upou  ptpCt 
than  under  the  trials  of  real  life  and  of  immediate  danger  ?  A  very  suppooable  thing, 
and  which  might,  or  might  not,  hapiien  to  be  the  result,  if  Mr  Acbenwall  were  sum- 
moned to  such  a  test ;  but  in  any  case,  that  result  could  illustrate  nothing  but  Mr 
Achenwall's  character  or  temperament — a  nutter  surely  very  impertinent  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us.  Manifestly,  it  could  in  no  degree  affect  the  doctrine  under  discussioo. 
Liet  Mr  Achenwall  behave  in  what  way  he  might,  we  should  always  be  entitled  to 
reduce  the  whole  affair  to  this  simple  dilemma : — The  case  imagined  and  stated  by 
Achenwall  either  is,  or  is  not,  realized  ;  if  it  is  not^  then  it  is  impertment  <mii  pocrik 
to  talk  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is,  then  we  know  what  is  the  conacientioiift 
decision  of  Achenwall, — what,  as  matter  of  duty,  he  would  both  "  sanction,"  and 
*'  counsel,"  and  </o,  far  better  and  more  unequivocally  from  his  book,  where  he  speaks, 
under  no  possible  bias,  from  promises  on  the  one  side,  or  terrors  on  the  other,  than  we 
could  evei*  do  from  his  actual  conduct,  in  circumstances  which  might  probably  layhioi 
under  disturbing  influences  from  both.  What  sense  in  iq;»peaUn|^  from  that  whick 
could  not  be  other  than  a  sincere  decision  to  one  which,  if  different  at  all,  must  dificr 
by  being  insincere  ? 

f  Few  people,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  out  of  Germany,  or  rather  the  cloisters  of  German 
universities,  will  see  much  logical  consequence  in  this  "  consequently  ;**  t.  e.  because 
the  English  constitution  does  not  openly  provide  for  rebellion,  it  must  secretly  reserte 
such  a  right !  Had  Kant,  instead  of  speculating  on  this  subject,  read  a  little  of  suck 
works  as  we  English  allow  for  faithful  expounders  of  our  constitution,  he  wsuld  ost 
have  needed  to  romance  in  this  way.    .But^  as  usual;  he  read  noiliiiii^. 
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todalm  tt0  ri^hi  ef  depoeing  himi 
ft  elaini  by  wliich  they  would  have 
plai^  the  constitutioii  in  open  and 
uadiflffuifled  contradiction  with  it« 


'  Aftertfais  you  will  smile,  l^rChris- 
to|dier,  to  hear  that  Kantpassee,  first 
itipping,  witii  infinite  complac^cy, 
to  oooapiiment  himself  as  a  man 
vhois,  assuredly,  nobody  would  ever 
Ikiak  of  charging  with  adulatimi  to 
ktofis,  or  too  indulgent  a  spirit  to 
tkeir  Hgfats,— he  passes,  I  say,  to  un- 
dmike  the  defence  of  popular  rights 
moDstHobbes.  Hobbes's  notions  on 
tua  subject  we  all  know;  and  Kant 
protests  that  they  are  shocking  (er- 
mkreeUich.^  But  I  daresav  you  will 
diflpenw  with  this  part  of  hk  Essay, 
vkch  is  simply  bent  upon  demon* 
itntiiig  that,  although  the  people 
hne  no  shadow  of  a  right  to  enforce 


their  rights,!  yet  still  (contrary  to 
that  shocking  man  Hobbes's  doc-* 
trine)  they  have  some  rights ;  and  if 
the  monarch — ^be  his  name  what  it 
may,  king  or  senate — ^will  not  grant 
these  rights,  then  they  are  to  telfhim, 
bjf  means  of  a  free  prese^  that  really 
he  acts  in  a  very  disagreeable  kina 
of  way. 

But  what  if  he  refuse  to  allow  them 
a  free  press,  (this  being  the  one  sole 
resource  conceded  to  the  people  ?) 

Why,  in  that  case,  they  are  to  wait 
until  he  takes  a  more  transcendentjsl 
view  of  the  case. 


Next  I  shall  give  you«  my  dear  Sir 
Christopher,  the  substance  of  Kant's 
famous  JSssay  upon  the  famous  pr(H 
blem  of  a  Perpetual  Peace ;  which 
Essay,  it  has  been  alleged,  was  pil-> 
lagea,  during  the  French  Revolu* 
tion,  by  the  celebrated  Abb^  Sieyes; 


aSSAT  TOWAUM  i»AUaiN0  THE  IDBA  OF  A  PBBPBTUAL  PBACE, 


This  Essay,  of  112  pages,  is  not 
iaduded  in  the  four  volumes  of  Kant's 
MisesUaaeous  Works,  published  by 
IMraok.  H^y,  I  cannot  conjee- 
tore.^  It  is  true  that  it  was  not  bu- 
ried in  the  rudera  of  any  voluminous 
periodical  fifiscellany,  as  others  were 
imoDg  Kanf  8  fugitive  and  occasional 
pliers.  It  had  been  published  se- 
paratelv;  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
once;  for  my  edition  (Koenigsberg, 
1796)  professes,  on  the  title-page,  to 
be  a  **  new  and  improved  edition." 
But  yet,  as  a  volume  of  so  little  sub- 
itaoce,  so  easily  lost  therefore,  and 
upon  a  theme  of  so  much  interest 


and  curiosity,— perhaps  beyond  anjr 
odier  short  essay  of  Kant's,  this  me* 
rited  preservation. 

The  problem  of  a  perpetual  peace, 
were  it  only  for  its  impracticability 
taken  in  connexion  witn  the  reasons 
for  that  impracticability,  will  for  ever 
retain  its  interest ;  that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  absolutely  demons 
strated  to  be  a  desperate  problem; 
and  such  a  demonstration,  consider- 
ing that  the  objections  are  purely 
moral,  is  at  least  as  impossible  as  the 
problem  itself.  With  the  prevailinfir 
tone  of  thought  in  this  country,  ana 
imder  the  despotism  of  the  practicaif 


*  Now,  here  again,  had  Mr  Kant  coodcscended,  (when  writing  upon  the  affairs  of 
ft  6nign  nation,)  inatead  of  speculating  in  a  transcendental  cioset,  to  talce  the  common- 
Mise  coorae  of  reading  that  nation's  own  account  of  its  proceedings,  spealiing  through 
iii  great  political  leaders,  at  that  era,  in  their  parliamentary  debates,  or  spealcing 
tfavNgh  its  political  annalists,  in  their  secret  history  of  parties  and  intrigues  at  that 
liaie^  (soeh  as  Bishop  Bufnet,  for  instance,)  or  spealdng  through  those  who  hare 
ihtts  dlseuased  the  great  event  of  the  Revolution,  he  would  have  learned  why,  with 
vlat  ezphmattoBs,  rsservee,  and  temperaments,  and  to  what  extent  among  the  ruling 
osBtemporary  with  the  case,  that  particular  fiction  of  the  abdication  waa 
;  and  also  In  what  light  It  has  been  considered  by  constitutional  critics  in  the- 
tmtMrj  and  a  half  which  have  rince  elapsed. 

t  Bat,  if  there  be  no  contradiction  in  having  rights  with  no  right  [observe,  not 
wtth  BO  power,  bat  absolutely  no  right,]  to  enforce  them, — why  might  not  the  gen- 
tfsaieB  of  i68B,  who  (in  Kant's  opinion)  secretly  reserved  the  right  to  a  little  rebel- 
Ken,  say,  without  contradiction,  that  the  monarch,  in  case  he  should  happen  to  violate 
the  eoQsatotiiMi  fundamentally,  had  a  strict  right  to  the  continued  obedience  of  his 
•abjecia,  bat  anly  ne  right  to  enforce  this  right  ? . 
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dver  every  application  of  the  mind,  sibility  of  such  an  aboUtion,)  one 
the  mere  entertainment  of  such  a  step  in  advance  would  be  gained  to- 
problem,  though  but  for  half  an  hour's  wards  the  possible  realization  of  a 
speculation,  is  apt  to  throw  the  same  Perpetual  Peace.    For  what  makes 
sort  of  suspicion  upon  the  sanity  of  such  a  problem  impracticable  at  pre- 
a  man's  good  sense  as  among  geo-  sent  ?    Simply  the  moral  nature  of 
metricians /E<«%  attaches  to  the  pro-  man  in  its  present  imperfect  deve- 
blem  for  ^^artn^/Aectrc/e,  or  among  lopement     The  impitK^ticability  is 
mechanicians  to  the  problem  of  a  therefore  commensurate  with  that  ob- 
perpetual  motion.      But,  in  reality,  stacle.  As  that  wanes,  this  will  wane; 
this  is  very  unjust ;  for  the  two  ma*  as  that  grows,  if  it  ever  can  grow, 
thematical  problems  are  demonstra"  this  will  grow.    Properly  spe&ing, 
bly  impossible ;  that  is,  necessarily  therefore,  a  Perpetual  Peace  should 
unattainable,  and  for  that  reason  «^er-  be   classed,  as   to  feasibility,  with 
na%*so.    But  the  moral  problem  of  the  great  geographical  problems  of 
a  Perpetual  Peace  is  only  accident-  the  advance  to  the  Pole,  attainments 
ally  unattainable :  with  every  step  of  North-east  or  North-west  Pass- 
taken  in  the  moral  developement  of  ages,  determination  of  the  Course  of 
human  nature,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Niger,  much  rather  than  with  the 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  (or,  more  mechanical  problem  of  a  Pernetual 
philosophically  speaking,  in  the  pos-  Motion.    Take,  for  instance,  the  ad- 


*  The  general  or  unmathematical  public  are  in  a  continual  delusion  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  barrier  which  separates  us  from  the  perfect  solution  of  these  problems. 
Eyery  six  months,  the  newspapers  announce  that  some  self>tanght  mathematician  of 
original  genius  has  succeeded  in  squaring  the  circle.     Upon  this,  the  mathematician, 
Without  troubling  himself  to  enquire  into  the  particular  form  of  the  man's  nonsense, 
contents  himself  with  laughing.     And  to  this  laugh  the  non-mathematical  obeenrer 
replies  by  saying,  or  thinking,  that  previous  to  enquiry,  such  a  oontemptaous  dismissal 
pf  any  man*s  pretensions  is  illiberal.     But  now  let  me  explain  to  him  that  it  is  not 
so,  and  why.     His  mistake  is  in  supposing  the  difficulty  to  be  transoended,  merely  a 
subjective  difficulty  :  because,  if  that  were  so,  he  would  be  right  in  ai'going  that  all 
the  failures  in  the  world  could  not  be  sufficient  to  preclude  the  hope  that  some  day 
or  other  the  thing  might  yet  be  accomplished.    Not  only  would  it  be  a  really  illiberal 
^80  of  the  argumentum  ad  verecundiam  to  forestal  any  man  with  the  objection  tbat 
Plato,  Archimedes,  Leibnitz,  Euler,  had  not  succeeded;  and,  therefoi*e,  what  hope  re- 
mained to  a  nameless  tiro  ?  for,  obviously,  each  of  these  great  names  might  bare  been 
urged  with  the  same  invidious  purpose  of  stifling  in  the  birth  each  one  in  succession  of 
the  other  three  ;  but,  secondly,  the  man  might  &irly  protest — '*  Measure  the  valae 
of  my  talent  by  the  discovery  I  offer,  and  not  the  value  of  my  discovery  by  my  taloit 
wantonly  and  invidiously  assumed  ;**  or,  thirdly,  he  might  say — "  Not  as  equal,  still 
less  as  superior  to  these  great  men,  but  as  standing  on  their  shouldera,  I  pretend  to 
have  seen  farther  than  they  ;**  or,  fourthly,  not  even  needing  thus  much  assumption, 
but  (whilst  disclaiming  a  higher  station,  even  upon  their  shouldera)  aimply  In^sUng 
<tD  the  accidental  difference  of  the  station  from  which  he  had  contemplated  the  ques- 
tion at  issue ;  on  any  one  of  these  grounds,  the  candidate  for  the  Lonours  of  discovery 
might  roll  back  the  burden  of  invidious  feeling  upon  those  ivho  laughed  at  him 
in  liminey  were  the  barrier  between  us  and  the  discovery  of  these  truths  merely 
suljective.     But  it  is  not  so.     The  barrier  is  objective :  it  lies  not  in  the  pefwa 
attempting,  but  in  the  thing  attempted.    And  the  commonest  reader  TelU  undentand 
what  I  mean,  when  I  tell  him,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  the  relation  between  the 
square  and  the  circle  (t.  e.  between  the  diameter  and  the  circumferenoe)  to  be  assign- 
ed exactly,  and  not  (as  it  now  is)  infinitely  near, — the  consequences  -vronld  be,  not 
merely  (as  he  supposes)  that  a  mind  had  arisen  which  saw  what  had  escaped  all  fonoer 
mind»--«o  far  all  would  be  pure  gain — but  also  that,  for  the   first  tSnke,  an  Iniennl 
war  would  arise  in  mathematios :  antinomies  would  be  established  :    A  and  noo-A 
would  be  equally  true  :  contradictory  positions  would  co-exist  ;  in  short,  the  sup- 
posed discovery  would  be  inconsistent  with  existing  truths.      The  ol^ection,  there- 
fore, to  a  pretended  squarer  of  the  circle  is  not — **  You,  sir,  by  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge in  a  pohit  impregnable  to  others,  would  compel  us  to  believe  you  a  greater  thaa 
the  greatest  of  those  we  honour  ;'* — But  this — **  Yon,  sir,  by  propoundlug  a  ditoa- 
very  that  would  unsettle  the  foundations  of  our  former  knowledge,  oblSge  ua  to  dis- 
beliere  you  on  the  faith  of  that  very  science  to  which  you  do  and  must  appcsL" 
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ranee  upon  the  Pole.  This,  In  the 
first  place,  has  heen  influenced  great> 
\y  bj  a  subjective  obstacle — (t.  e.  an 
obstecle  entirely  on  tiie  side  of  man, 
ibe  agent,not  on  the  side  of  nature,  the 
Butject  of  his  attempt) — viz.  the  ini- 
peifect  developement  of  nautical  sci- 
ence and  nautical  skill.  These  are 
progressive :  in  that  proportion  has 
the  approximation  been  making  for 
the  two  last  centuries.  But  there  are 
other  elements  to  be  contended  with 
besides  the  sea.  These  are,  as  yet, 
even  less  tractable  than  that  to  our 
scientific  resources.  Butare  volution. 


not  greater  than  that  effected  by  the 
steam-engine,  may  suddenly  reduce 
them  to  obedience.  And  hence  this 
problemcan  never  become  demonstra" 
bly  desperate.  A  Perpetual  Peace, 
without  being  liable  to  any  such  sub- 
sultory  advances,  yet  so  far  agrees 
with  these  great  physical  problems, 
that  it  is  progressive,  thouffh  more, 
continuously,  and  therefore  less  per- 
ceptibly progressive ;  at  least,  it  u  so 
in  the  faith  of  all  those  who  believe 
in  the  continual  moral  advancement 
of  the  human  species.  But  now  let 
ushear  Kant:— - 


SIX  ARTICLES  UPON  WHICH  A  PBRPSTUAL  PEACE  CAN  BE  FOUNDED* 

L^Iio  Treaty  of  Peace  shall  stand/or  suchy  which  is  made  with  a  secret  re^ 

servation  of  matter  for  a  future  war. 


COltUENTARY. 

Why?  Because  in  that  case  it  would 
be  a  mere  armistice,  in  other  words 
a  mere  postponement  of  hostilities, 
not  a  peace :  for  that  means  the  end 
of  all  hostilities ;  and  in  reality  the 
very  idea  of  a  peace  is  such,  that  to 
qualify  it  with  the  epithet  of  per* 
peiualf  is  already  something  of  a 
needless  pleonasm.  All  grounds  for 
future  war,  existing  at  this  moment, 
though  possibly  as  yet  unknown  to 
the  contracting  powers,  are  under- 
stood to  be  annihilated  by  the  treaty 
of  peace;  let  them  be  afterwards 
fished  out  with  ever  so  much  dexte- 
rity and  sharpness  of  vision  from  old 
archives.  Any  reserve  (reservatio 
mentalis)  of  pretensions  or  grievances 


to  be  first  of  all  devised  in  future, 
which  neither  side  mentions  at  pre- 
sent, because  both  are  too  much  ex- 
hausted to  pursue  the  war,  yet  widi 
an  evil  design  to  revive  them  on  die 
first  favouraole  occasion  for  this  pur- 

Sose,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
esuitical  Casuistry,  and  in  that  view 
below  the  dignity  of  sovereiffns* 
Nevertheless,  tiiere  is  no  doubt  uat, 
if  the  true  honour  of  the  state  be 
placed,  as  agreeably  to  the  maxims 
of  state  cunning  it  will  be  placed, 
in  continual  aggrandizement  of  its 
power,  no  matter  by  what  means,  in 
that  case  this  principle  of  mine  will 
be  viewed  as  that  of  a  mere  scholastic 
and  dreaming  pedant 


YL-^No  self-subsisting  state  (little  or  great  is  in  this  case  all  one)  sluill  be 
capable  of  becoming  the  property  of  another  state  by  inheritance^  exchange^ 
purchase,  or  gift 


COmiENTART. 

A  state  in  fact  is  not,  like  the  soil 
on  which  it  is  seated,  a  possession. 


a  thing;  this  is  in  contradiction  to 
the  idea  of  the  original  contract,  with- 
out which  no  right  whatsoever  over 


(pairimaniumJ*)    It  is  a  society  of  a  people  can  be  so  much  as  concei- 

men,  over  which  no  person  but  it>  ved.     Every  body  knows  into  what 

■elf  can  have  peremptory  rights  of  grievous  dai^ers  the  ima^nary  right 

dispoaal.    Now,  to  inoculate  such  a  of  this  mode  of  acquisition,  has  in 


body,  a  stem  with  its  own  separate 
rocrt»  as  a  graft  upon  another  state,  is 
virtoally  to  take  away  its  existence 
as  a  moral  person^  and  to  treat  it  as 


our  times  plunged  Europe,  (for  the 
other  quarters  of  the  elobe  seem  ne- 
ver to  have  recognised  it,)  to  Uie  ex- 
tent even  of  believing  that  states 


*  An  hereditary  kingdom  is  not  a  state,  which  can  be  inherited  by  another  state, 
bttft  one  ^srhose  governing  rights  can  pass  by  inheritance  to  another  physical  person. 
Bot  in  this  case  the  state,  properly  speaking,  should  be  said  to  inherit  a  governor,  not 
the  garemar  as  snch,  (that  is*  as  already  possessing  another  kingdom,)  to  inherit  t^ 
,.— JVote  of  Kant, 


U6ft  SaxU  ^  hU  MUcfUamuauk  B»9aif^  [Aug{ 

aould  marry  each  other.    Partly  it  state  to  another,  for  hostile  purposes 

has  been  pursued  as  a  new  mode  of  against  one  who  is  not  a  common 

industry,  viz.  as  the  art  of  creating  enemy,  must  be  referred  to  the  same 

an  overbalance  of  power,  without  ex-  head ;  for  in  this  act  the  subjects  of 

pense  of  exertion,  Dy  means  of  family  the  state  are  used  and  abused  at  plea- 

impacts.  aure,  as  thing*  or  tools  of  mere  ma^ 

Even  the  loan  of  troops  from  ono  nual  application, 

llL'T^Stwding  armies  (miles  perpetuus)  shall  gradually  be  alfogelher  abo^ 

liehecL 


COMMBNTARV* 

My  reason  is  this  :-^tanding 
armies  threaten  other  states  inces- 
santly with  war,  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  front  of  defiance  and  eternal  face 
of  equipment  which  they  present 
Hence  tbey  irritate  other  states  to 
perpetual  and  unlimited  competition 
with  each  other  in. the  number  of 
their  armed  troops;  and  whilst  by 
^e  cost  of  these  measures  it  happens 
that  peace  itself  is  at  length  more  op# 

IV,^^  There  shall  be  no  National  Debts  contracted^  with  a  view  to  external 

intercourse  of  the  State* 


pressive  than  a  short  war ;  eventually 
they  become  themselves  the  causey 
of  offensive  wars,  adopted  as  the  best 
chances  for  getting  rid  of  such  heayjF. 
pecuniary  burdens.  Add  to  this, 
that  for  men  to  be  taken  into  pny,  as 
blank  agents  for  killing  or  being  kil- 
led, implies  a  use  of  them  as  pur4 
macbines  or  things,  which  cannot 
well  be  reconciled  with  the  rights  of 
humanity  involved  in  personuity. 


COMMENT  ART, 

For  purposes  of  internal  economy, 
this  resource  is  not  liable  to  suspi- 
cion : — ^but  as  a  means  of  carrying  on 
wars,  it  is  most  dangerous :  inasmuch 


as  this  single  expedient,  summoning 
all  posterity,  by  way  of  anticipation^ 
to  the  aid  of  the  existing  generation, 
transcends  all  resources  combined  of 
simple  taxation. 


y.-riVb  State  shall  intermeddle  by  intrigues  with  the  Constitution  or  O&vem* 

ment  of  another  State, 

VI. — No  State,  during  a  period  of  war  with  another  State,  shall  allow  itself 

in  hostilities  of  such  a  quality  as  preclude  all  future  return  to  reciprocal 

confidence  ;  for  example^  the  employment  ofassassinSy  or  poisoners  ;  the  uh 

fraction  of  Capitulations;  or  the  organization  in  the  hostile  country  of  do* 

mestic  treason,  8fc. 


,  COMMENTARY. 

These  are  all  base,  dishonourable 
stratagems.  Some  confidence  in  the 
honourable  sentiments  of  tlie  enemy 
must  remain  even  during  war ;  else 


the  function  and  authority  of  a  judge ; 
but  the  issue,  as  before  the  tribunal 
of  God,  is  to  decide  which  party  is 
in  the  right  And  between  states  no 
such  thing  as  a  penal  war   (^beOtan 


all  peace,  or  treaty  of  any  kind,  be-    punitiuum)  is  conceivable ;  because 


comes  impracticable,  and  the  war 
degenerates  into  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion (bellum  intemecinum) ;  whereas 
war  is  at  any  rate,  and  at  worst,  but 
the  sad  resource  of  necessity  to  en-* 
force  righto  by  force,  in  default  of 
any  court  with  adequate  powers  to 
enforce  them  by  a  process  of  law. 
In  this  view,  it  is  plain  that  neither 
side  can  be  pronounced  an  unjust 
enemy;  for  that  would  presuppose 


between  states  there  is  no  such  re- 
lation as  that  of  superior  and  vaasaL 
Hence  it  follows,  tnat  a  war  of  ex-* 
termination,  leaving  no  room  or  hope 
for  a  peace,  except  such  as  would  oe 
indeed  perpetual  by  assembliDg  al} 
the  combatante  upon  one  general 
Aceldama,  must  be  held  to  be  under 
the  ban  of  international  law ;  and  all 
the  means  and  agents  be  held  prolii^ 
bited,  which  lead  to  such  a  war. 


Such  are  the  six  prelimitiary  Brii"     Three  definitive aTi\cle%£o\\ow,ii9h\ch 
cles  on  which  Kant's  project  is  built,     are  these :  Ist^  That  the  internal 


mi 


^tmi  i«hi$  Mi0Csli0^eaH$'JB9saifrf, 


MiMm  ^dR  states  shall  be  rept^U' 
tms  Sd»  That  their  internal  rela^ 
tmiiktdl  rest  upon  Federalism  /  8dj 
Tkst  a  cosmapolitical  right  shall  be 
mofittsed  in  mankind  to  passive  hos* 
fUtiit!f,  (meaniiig  bjr  ^ua  the  righl 
of  free  intercourse  to  the  extent  of 
secmt  thouffh  not  of  ingress,)    The 
int  of  the  uree,  comintf  from  Kant^ 
Bttf  startle  you ;  but  take  it  in  com 
ittdoB  with  hie  important  expUma* 
tioD:— **  That  you  m^y  not,     Oftys 
lie,  ■<  eonfiound  (as  usually  men  do 
confound)  the  idea  of  republican  with 
Ae  idoa  of  democnUical^  attend  to. 
the  following  distinction :  Forms  of 
itate  polity  may  be  divided  on  two 
principles :  first,  on  a  personal  dis- 
tinctioa  in  the  supreme  minister  of 
tiie  state,  as  whether  prince,  nobles^ 
or  people.   Here  the  distinction  is  in 
the  Form  of  Administration  (Forma 
hgwrU);  and  of  this  no  more  than 
tbaree  modes  are  possible — Autocrat 
^,  Aristocracy^  Democracy,     Or^ 
secondly,  the  principle  of  distinction 
lies  m  tiie  Mode  ot  Administration 
(Forma  Regimmis);  and,  in  relation 
t»  this,  the  state  is  of  necessity  either 
TqmUiean  ow  despotie.  Republicaii» 
iam  is  the  separation  of  the  execu<? 
tive  power  from  the  legislative ;  and 
of  E^ociucy  it  may  be  affirmed, 
that  diis,  only,  of  ^e  three  Formes 
Imperii^  is  essentialbr  a  Despotism." 
The  third  article  sufnciently  explains 
ttaelf.    As  to  tiie  second,  Kant  sup* 
tMses  (p.  37^  tiiat  the  very  same 
iDpidses  whjch  have  carried  men, 
It  a  considerable  price  of  personal 
■acrifice,  to  renounce  the  state  of 
nature  and  lawless  violence  for  one 
of  social  security,  might  weigh  with 
states  to  an^  analogous  renunciation 
of  their  right  of  war.    True :  but 
ia  die  case  of  the  individual  man, 
his  surrender  of  power,  once  made, 
is  traced  upon  him   by  the  go* 
vemment  to  which,  by  the  suppo- 
atioD,  he  has  resigned  it.     What 
eerresponding  force  can  be  devised 
for  states  amongst  each  other  still 
retaining  tlieir  independence  ?  Cer- 
tainly no  absolute  one ;  but,  as  the 
hMsurrogate^  Kant  proposes  a  Fe- 
deral Union  of  States.  To  those  who 
should  treat  such  a  resource  as  a 
psverie,  I  would  suggest  the  just 
reouuic  of  Kant,  that  all   interna- 
tional law  whatsoever  (Fecial  Law, 
Rigfals  of  AjaibaaeadorB,   Laws   of 
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War,  &c)  do  of  necessity  appeal 
tQ  and  presuppose  such  a  Fed&i 
ral  state,  no  matter  how  immature. 
Indeed,  recent  experience  is  on  the 
side  of  Kant  According  to  the  re« 
maHc  of  Mr  Southey  (in  his  Sir  T* 
More,  vol.  II.  p.  425,)  "  The  Holy 
Alliance,  impeifect  and  unstable  as 
it  is,  is  in  itself  a  recognition  of  the 
principle"  (of  a  Perpetual  Peace.) 
Certainly  this  was  the  first  step  taken 
bv  leading  nations  to  realize  Xhefact 
pr  a  Federal  Areopagus  for  Europej 
let  the  immediate  purpose  have  been 
.  whatitmay^  Meantime^  the  growth 
of  a  Federalism,  purified  for  iCant's 

Surpose;,  will  be  slow.  Perhaps  he 
id  not  himself  think  otherwise. 
Nay,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  sati- 
rical signboard  of  a  Dutch  innkeeper, 
which  he  pleasantly  alludes  to  in  his 
preface — ^viz.a  churchyard,  filled  w  ith 
graves,  and  bearing  the  sarcastic 
superscription  of  Perpetual  Peace — 
may,  in  fact,  express  the  amount  of 
his  own  serious  anticipations  in  this 
region  of  human  hi^s. 

I  am  really  shocked^  my  dear 
friend,  to  find  the  length  of  my  pa« 
per.  Yet,  supposing  that  I  were 
treating  the  same  subject  in  a  sepa- 
rate book,  rather  than  in  a  journal,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  lengthen  it  by 
five  entire  essays :  one,  entitled  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Heavens^  in 
which  Kant  anticipated  much  of 
HerschelFs  views  on  the  System  of 
the  Universe ;  another  upon  the  idea 
of  a  Race  in  natural  history,  which 
deduces  the  physical  varieties  of 
man  from  a  single  aboriginal  pair ) 
a  third,  upon  supposed  marks  of 
senility  in  our  own  planet.  These 
would  furnish  popular  illustrations 
of  Kant's  science ;  whilst  his  subtlety 
in  paths  more  peculiarly  his  own 
would  be  best  sustained  by  a  little 
essay  On  the  Introduction  into  Phi* 
losophy  of  the  idea  of  Negative 
Quantities,  and  by  his  Scheme  of  a 
Universal  History  on  a  Cosmopolitical 
plan.  This  last  I  myself  translated 
and  published  some  years  ago ;  and 
I  shall  not  think  my  time  lost,  were 
it  only  for  the  following  opinion 
which  this  essay  was  the  occasion  of 
drawing  recently  from  Mr  Southey : 
— "  That  Kant  is  as  profound  a  phi- 
losopher as  his  disciples  have  pro'- 
claimed  him  to  be,  this  little  troa- 
tise  would  fully  convince  me,  if  I  had 
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JSant  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays* 


lAug* 


not  already  believed  it  in  reliance 
upon  one,"  &c. — Sauthet/*s  Sir  T, 
more,  v.  II.  p.  408. 

I  had  much  to  say  of  Kant  in  the 
way  of  blame ;  but  I  am  not  sorry 
that  my  last  words  about  him  hap« 
pened  to  be  those  of  praise — and 
praise  from  a  writer  who  had  .?reat 
prejudices  to  overcome,  being,  m  an 
ultrarBritish  sense,  hostile  to  meta* 
physicians  as  a  class. 

By  way  of  a  literary  curiosity  for 
the  History  of  Popular  Sophisms,  let 


me  tell  you  at  parting,  that  the  ori* 
ginal  root  of  the  famous  argument 
grounded  upon  the  Protestant  con- 
cession of  safety  to  Romanism-^ 
(about  which  I  have  said  so  much 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  letter)  lies 
in  the  following  words  of  Amobius : 
Nonne  pttrior  ratio,  ex  duobus  incer* 
tis  et  inambigud  expectcUione  pendeit* 
tibus,  id  potius  credere  quod  aliquas 
spesferat — qudm  guodomnino  nuUasf 
Vours  ever,  my  dear  Sir  C. 

X.Y.Z. 


THE  WILD  GARLAND,*  AND  SACRED  MELODIES.f 


*  These  two  little  unpretending  vo- 
lumes, from  the  pens  of  sister  and 
brother,  are,  in  our  eyes,  severally 
or  conjointly,  of  more  worth  than 
many  an  ambitious  tome  put  toge- 
ther in  one  heavy  lump,  that,  by 
power  of  puffing,  had  eacn  in  its  day 
enjoyed,  perhaps,  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  popular  applause.  In  these 
days,  much  as  we  love  and  admire 
the  age,  it  is,  we  fear,  one  of  the  very 
rarest  qualities  even  of  true  merit 
to  be  unpretending;  perhaps  be* 
cause  there  is  so  much  pretence 
without  any  merit  at  all,  that  people 
of  worth  feel  they  must  stand  up  for 
themselves  and  their  claims,  else  both 
will  go  unheeded  and  unacknow- 
ledged by  the  world.  Yet  they  who 
in  happy  humility 

**  Hold  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way," 

and  prefer  the  pleasure  to  the  fame 
of  doing  good,  the  calm  of  conscience 
to  the  trouble  of  glory,  seldom  go  al- 
together without  the  reward  even  of 
reputation.  Their  path,  though  si- 
lent, is  not  unseen,  though  lowly,  is 
not  obscure.  More  eyes  are  upon 
them  than  they  think  in  their  simpli- 
city ;  eai's  from  a  distance  catch  the 
sweet  music  of  their  strains;  and 
tongues  ^  syllable  their  names,"  even 
in  cities,  while  themselves  knpw  it 
not,  in  their  seclusion.  How  plea- 
sant— ^nay,  how  much  more  than 
pleasant — to  take  up  by  chance  from 
some  table  groaning  under  a  load  of 
fashionable  novels,  some  small  vo- 


lume, composed  by  some  lover  of 
nature,  that  hath  found  its  way  thete» 
heaven  knows  how,  like  some  real 
rosebud  yielding  its  fragrance  among 
artificial  flowers.  'Tis  next  best  thing 
to  meeting  in  commonplace  but  talk- 
ative society,  where  all  are  jealously 
»-jabber  from  fear  of  being  thought 
stupid,  some  maid  or  matron  who 
loves  silence  best,  except  when  her 
heart  inditeth  a  good  matter,  and 
who  then  breathes,  in  a  voice 

'*  Gentle  and  low,  an  excellent  thing'  in 


woman," 

some  sentiment)  which,  whether  ori- 
ginal or  not, — and  we  doubt  if  any 
thing  be  entirely  original, — touches 
an  answering  chord  in  our  heart, 
and  inclines  our  head  kindly — ^per- 
haps   tenderly — towards    the     fair 
speaker  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
That  handsome,  spanking  girl,  ra^ 
ther  above  the  common  height  by  a 
few  inches,  and  with  ankles  not  so 
very  much  amiss,  may  stare   and 
speechify  at  you  about  Madame  de 
Stael  and  Lord  Byron,  till  she  be- 
lieves your  name  is  added  to  the  list 
of  her  conquests,  and  that  in  a  few 
days,  under   unremitting   manage- 
ment, you  maybe  brought  to  propose. 
Meanwhile  you  wish  her  reddish- 
lidded  amorous  eyes,  of  no  particu- 
lar colour,  would  go   an-oglin^  in 
the  direction  of  the  Doctor  or  the 
Captain,  and  leave  you  at  peace  and 
liberty  to  whisper  in  the  shade   of 
the  curtained   bow-window,    com- 


*  Harvey  and  Darton,  Gracechurcb  Street,  London,  1827. 
t  James  Niobet,  Bemera  Street,  Oxford  Street,  I/ondon,  1816. 
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nttodiitf;  perhi^  a  view  of  a  lake» 
mountams,  and  woods^  eome  affec- 
tiooate  and  almost  loyin^  words  in 
the  ear  of  the  meek -raced,  sofu 
Toiced  stranger,  who,  as  she  listens, 
becomes  lovelier  and  loyelier,  and 
is  felt  at  last  to  he,  though  few  know, 
and  none  will  adcnowledge  it,  1)7  far 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  drawing- 
Toom. 

Webelieyethe  authors  of  tiiese  lit- 
tle rolumes  are  Quakers.    Alas  I  of 
oneof  tbem  we  must  sayiro^  ;  for  Sa- 
nmel  Miller  Waring  lost  his  life  hy  a 
hmentable  accident  He  was  a  man 
of  genius,  undoubtedly,  as  his  poetry . 
pTOTes ;  diat  he  was  a  man  of  virtue 
was  proved  by  his  life.    His  sister 
mirires ;  and  of  her  Duodecimo  let 
t»  lint  speak — ^The  "  Wild  Garland ; 
or  Prose  and  Poetry,  connected  with 
Elfish  Wild  Flowers,  intended  as 
an  fimbellishment  to  the  Study  of 
Botany."  We  believe  that  in  the  ful- 
fihnent  of  her  pleasant  task,  she  was 
assisted  by  her  brother ;  but  hearts 
touched  by  the  same  or  kindred  feel- 
ii^  express  lliem  in  language  that 
breathes  of  their  common  origm;  and 
therefore  we  shall  not  think  of  spe- 
culating on  the  shares  respectively 
to  be  assigned  to  each  of  tne  coad- 
jutors. The  **  Wild  Garland,"  though 
■naifestly  written  by  one  who  is  an 
adept  in  the  science  of  Botany,  yet 
lajB  no  claim  to  science,  professes 
not  to  throw  any  fresh  light  upon  the 
subject,  nor  to  initiate  oy  any  new 
method  into  its  hidden  mysteries;  but 
shnply  to  give  additional  interest  to 
Ae  study  of  botany,  by  the  asso- 
mdoa  of  ideas  poetical,  historical, 
or  classical,  with  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful productions  of  our  fields  and 
woods.    As  it  ia  absolutely '^  a  Wild 
Garland,"  the  author  says  that  the 
ttrict  arrangement  of  class  and  order 
has  not  been  observed.  The  flowers 
of  which  it  is  composed  have  been 
gathered  as  fancy  directed,  and  are 
oflfered  to  the  reader,  not  as  the  fair- 
est and  most  fragrant,  but  as  a  sample 
of  the  treasures  every  hedgerow  and 
meadow  may  furnish.    There  are  in 
all  but  eifi[htv  pages — and  we  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  them  except  that 
they  are  too  few.    The  engravings 
areezcdlent — and  it  does  one's  eyes 
and  heart  eood  to   look  on  them 
all  BO  naturtuly  coloured — ^the  round- 
leaved  Sundew,  the  Common  Furze, 
the  two-flowered  Linnsea,  the  Red 


Poppy,  the  Wild  Germander,  the 
Violet,  the  Snow-drop,  the  Common 
Primrose,  the  Cowslip,  the  Com- 
mon Daisy,  the  Common  Broom- 
treasures  which  are  strewed  alonff 
the  wayside,  both  the  highways  and 
bye-ways,  which  he  who  stands  still 
may  ^her,  and  he  who  runs  may 
read.  There  are  some  touching  lines 
on  the  round-leaved  Sundew.  Its 
beauty  is  truly  said  to  consist  in  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  leaves 
which  are  tnrown  out  immediately 
from  the  root,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ^ound;  each  plant 
forming  a  little  circular  plot  of  ^een 
cup-shaped  leaves,  thickly  frmged 
with  hairs  of  a  deep  rose-colour 
These  hairs  support  small  drops,  or 
globules,  of  apeflucid  liquor-like  dew, 
which  continue  even  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day,  and  in  the  fullest  ex- 
*posure  to  the  sun.  It  is  .found  in 
mossy  bogs,  and  on  the  borders  of 
ponds  and  rivulets  in  moorland  dis- 
tricts* 

TO  THS  ftOUia>-LXATKD  8UNDIW* 

*'  By  tho  lone  fountain*!  secret  bed, 
Where  hnman  footsteps  rarely  tread, 
'Mid  the  wild  moor  or  silent  glen. 
The  Sundew  blooms  unseen  by  men ; 
Spreads  there  her  leaf  of  rosy  hue, 
A  chalice  for  the  morning  dew, 
And,  ere  the  8ummer*8  sun  can  rise. 
Drinks  the  pure  waters  of  the  skies. 

**  Wouldst  thou  that  thy  lot  were  given 
Thus  to  receive  the  dews  of  heayen. 
With  heartprepared,  like  this  meek  flower? 
Come,  then,  and  hail  the  dawning  hour  ; 
So  shall  a  blessing  from  on  high, 
Pure  as  the  rain  of  summer's  sky. 
Unsullied  as  the  morning  dew 
Descend,  and  all  thy  soul  imbue. 

"  Yes  !  like  the  blossoms  of  the  waste, 
Would  we  the  sky-born  waters  taste, 
To  the  High  Fountain*s  sacred  spring, 
The  chalice  let  us  humbly  bring  : 
So  shall  we  find  the  streams  of  heaven 
To  him  who  seeks  are  freely  given  ; 
The  morning  and  the  evening  dew 
Shall  still  our  failing  strength  renew.^ 

Tlie  common  furze,  gorse,  whins, 
— is  not  a  bank  of  it  beautiful,  gleam- 
ing goldenly  amid  the  summer  woods, 
and  scenting  the  thin  mists  that  in 
morning  hour  float  over  the  murmurs 
of  the  awakened  river?  Here  are 
three  feeling  quatrains  to  that  bank] 
and-brae-Bnghtener-and-sweetener* 
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Hii  tl^'OittUlnd mei  iSimed  WSiSHi- 


tAfi^ 


*«  'MM  snitler'a  fnWttg^f  palri  arid  sere^ 

Thy  kindly  floweret  cheers  the  gloom  j 
And  offers  to  the  wanhig'  yttir 
-    The  tribute  of  its  f  olden  bloom. 

"  Beneath  NoTember's  clouded  skj. 
In  chill  December^  stormy  hours, 

Thy  blossom  meets  thd  traveller's  eye. 
Gay  as  the  buds  of  summer  bowers. 

<  *  Flower  of  the  dark  and  wintry  day  ! 
Emblem  df  friendship  !  thee  I  hail ! 
Blooming  when  others  fade  away, 
.    And  brightest  when  their  hues  grow 
pale." 

All  tlie  verses  that  ever  were  writ- 
ten on  flowers,  are  good — ^at  least, 
we  remember  no  bad  ones.  So  spi- 
ritual in  their  balmy  beauty,  they 
inspire  not  only  clods  but  clod-hop- 
pers.  A  bunch  of  flowers  suddenly 
neld  up  before  the  eyes  and  the  nose 
of  the  veriest  blockhead,  makes  him- 
for  the  moment  a  bard— a  poet  The 
delicate  and  sensitive  mind,  ajrain, 
alive  to  the  visitings  of  the  spirit  of 
beauty  that  goes  glimpsing  over  the 
earth,  can  never  be  at  a  loss  for  joy 
as  long  as  the  daisies  dance  in  the 
sunshme.  Gentle  reader!  perhaps 
you  never  saw  a  daisy  dance  ?  Then 
are:  you  much  to  be  pitied.  They  go 
dancing  up  hill  and  down  brae,  in  no 
regular  figure,  but  overspreadinj^  the 
whole  green  floor  in  one  indistin- 
guishable gallopade.  The  sunbeams 
m  which  they  swim  along,  settle; 
and  lo  I  in  an  instant  all  the  dancers 
are  motionless  on  their  seats.  They 
seem  absolutely  rooted  to  the  ground 
— and  all  their  faces  covered  with 
blushes.  But  here  is  a  cowslip,  and 
we  absolutely  smell  the  sweet-scent- 
ed pale  yellow  blossom.  But  listen 
to  a  little  lay  in  honour  of  the  flower. 

THE   COWSLIP. 

"  Unfolding  to  the  breeze  of  May, 
The  Cowslip  greets  the  Ternal  ray  ; 
The  topaz  and  the  ruby  gem. 
Her  blossom's  simple  diadem; 
And,  as  the  dew-drops  gently  fall, 
They  tip  with  pearls  her  coronal. 

"  In  princely  halls  and  courts  of  kings 
Its  lustrous  ray  the  diamond  flings ; 
Yet  few  of  those  who  see  its  beam, 
Amid  the  torch-light*s  dazzling  gleam. 
As  bright  as  though  a  meteor  shone, 
Can  call  the  costly  prize  their  own. 

"  But  gems  of  every  form  and  hue 
Are  glittering  here  in  moniijig  dewj 


Jewels  that  all  allte  may  ifuOv 
As  freely  as  the  eomthoti  air : 
No  niggard  hand,  or  Jealous  eye. 
Protects  them  firodi  the  pissar  by« 

*'  Man  to  his  brother  abuts  his  he«rt» 
And  Science  acta  a  miser's  part ; 
But  Nature^  with  a  liberal  hand« 
Flings  wide  h^  stiires  o*er  sea  and  laod. 
If  gold  she  gives,  not  single  grains 
Are  scatter'd  fiir  across  the  platna; 
But  lo,  the  desert  streams  are  rolFd 
P'er  precious  beds  of  yirgin  gold. 
If  flowers  she  offers,  wreaths  are  given. 
As  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven  : 
Or  music — 'tis  no  feeble  note 
She  bids  along  the  valleys  float ; 
Ten  thousand  nameless  melodies 
In  one  full  chorus  swell  the  breeze. 


^'  Oh,  art  is  but  a  scanty  rill 
That  genial  seasons  scarcely  fill. 
But  nature  needs  ho  tide*s  return 
To  fill  afresh  her  flowing  urn : 
She  gathers  all  h^  rich  supplies 
Where  nerer-lailing  waters  rise. 


•• 


But  let  us  now  pensively  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  the  '*  Sacred  Melodies.'^ 
Some  of  them  are  truly  beautiful—* 
and  will  bear  to  be  read  after  the 
hymns  of  James  Montgomery,  of  He-* 
ber,  or  of  Keeble.     Oh  I  that  peo« 

Ele  who  take  pen  in  hand  would 
ut  write  from  the  heart !  Ali  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  hearts— 
and  we  would  fain  believe  not  bad 
hearts  either — ^nay,  good  hearts,— -till 
the  Prince  of  the  Air,  feeling  himself 
called  on  by  thoughts,  by  incipient 
sinners  unexpressed^  alights  before 
them  unseen, 

**  And  then  a  wicked  whisper  turns 
Their  hearts  as  dry  as  dust." 

Then  the  coiTupt  become  stupid— « 
and  great  prosers.  Poetry  breathes 
not,  brightens  not  for  such ;  yet  once 
there  was  music  in  their  souls,  and 
in  dim  memory  of  the  past  ihej  be- 
come versifiers  —  poetasters, —  uid 
without  meaning  to  oe  impious,  thejr 
tag-rag-and-bobtail  the  ver^  verses 
of  the  Bible.  But  a  truly  pious  maa 
or  woman  always  writes  well  on 
sacred  subjects,  for  they  al  wars  write 
from  tlie  heart;  and  in  song  the  heart 
of  a  Christian  Justifieth  itself  before 
men  and  an^ls.  Samuel  Miller  Wa* 
ring  was  a  pious  man.  Had  he  net 
been  so,  never  could  he  have  writtca 
the  following  lines : 

*'  Thou,  dear  enthusiast,  sayest, 
None  ean  like  nalore  ptinch ; 
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That  in  her  Ikfie  thou  prayest ; 

That  woods  and  rills  can  teach : 
T(9,  more  than  e*er  Ilyssiu 

Tan^ht  sages  by  his  stream  ; 
Or  $rom  beside  Cephissns, 

That  wayed  o*er  Plato's  dream. 

*<  Then  leare  these  Tales  below  thee ; 

Come,  stretch  thine  eagle  eye» 
^nd  nature  more  will  shew  thee 

Of  him  thou  canst  not  spy. 
Gaze  on  the  fire-stream,  pouring 

Down  Etna's  Tiny  steep ; 
Go  where  the  billow's  roaring 

Is  loadest  on  the  deep. 

*^  Where  earthquakes  mutter  deadly, 

And  domes  and  turrets  reel ; 
\i(liere  camel-bells  pause  dreadly, 

Quenched  In  the  hot  Samicl ; 
Where  thunders  roll  before  him. 

And  where  his  lightnings  shine, 
Bow,  tremble,  and  adore  him ; 

For  this — ^this  God  is  thine. 

*^  Yet  see,  through  clouds -storm-broken, 

The  doTe-borne  oHtc  bough ! 
Take  thou,  and  bind  that  token 

Around  thine  awe-struck  brow. 
Then  where  his  bow  he  spreadeth, 

Behold  him  dark  no  more  ; 
Him,  who  the  wild  waTes  treadeth. 

Seek  now  on  yon  green  shore. 

"  Around  his  footsteps  springing, 

WInt  wreaths  embalm  tlie  air ! 
While  hills  break  forth  in  singing, 

Co^  trace  those  footsteps  there : 
When  mom*s  first  beam  from  slumbers 

Awakes  the  dewy  fiowers ; 
Or  with  that  bird  whose  numbers 

Charm  starry  midnight  hours. 

'  To  Him  let  rapture  wing  thee. 
Prom  heights  where  eagles  dwell; 

Or  let  the  glad  bee  bring  thee 

*  Home  to  her  thymy  celt 

WhcTc*^  thou  wilt,  obserre  him 
In  things  that  fairest  shine ; 

Then,  joyful,  fly  to  scrTe  him. 
For  He — that  God— is  thine.** 

There  is  something  profound  in 
the  padios  of  the  lines  addressed  **  To 
the  Magdfilen." 

"  Yea,  weep,  O  woman  frail  and  fair  $ 
Though  tears  that  fall  so  fast 

Amid  that  bright  up-braided  hair 
Can  ne*er  efface  the  pasL 

.  **  Though  other  drops,  whose  power  diTine 

Can  wash  thy  stains  away, 
Must  plesid  e'en  more  than   tears  like 
,  thine;.  . 

M<ve  hvif  Hill  than  they. 


**  Had  He  who  pardotla  bid  thee  bring 

Those  tears  his  Iotc  to  buy, 
That  word  had  ne>r  unsealed  the  spring 

That  fills  thy  streaming  eye. 

"  Ah  *twas  not  Sinai's  flash  that  taught 

That  frozen  fount  to  glow : 
No — ^milder,  mightier  rays  it  caughi ; 

And  lo,  the  waters  flow ! 


*'  Pour  then  thine  odours — pour,  and 
In  'Him  on  whom  they  fall. 

The  Tase  of  clay  that  holds  for  thee 
Balm  costlier  far  than  all. 


"  More  fragrant  unction  on  that  brow 
Rests,  where  his  Father  smiled  : 

He  bears  a  brother's  name ;  for  thoif, 
Thou  too  art  call'd  a  child* 

"  Oh  wondrous! — pouraheaTenof  tears: 

When  sin's  erased  aboTe, 
How  dark  that  record  torn  appears, 

In  the  full  light  of  loTe  !** 

We  hare  room  for  one  other  strain. 
It  18  not  without  majesty — and  wouM 
do  honour  to  a  far  higher  name  than 
that  of  Samuel  Miller  Waring. 

"  Peace !  peace !  swelling  trump  that  re- 
peatest 
The  praises  to  Tictory  glTen ! 
Let  the  hsrp,  with  the  chords  that  are 
sweetest, 
Sound  softly — '  The  banner  of  hesTen  ! 
Oh  bring   forth    the  cross-bearing 
banner ! 
The  banner !  the  banner  of  heaTen !' 

«  NcTer  blood  of  the  Tanqulsh'd  imbrued 
it: 
Those  drops  from  the  Victor  did  flow ; 
And  the  tears  that  alone  haTe  bedew'd  \i 
Were  shed  o'er  the  wounds  of  a  ibe. 

There  is  Tictory  dwells  in  the  banner 
Of  the  Leader  that  bled  for  his  foe. 

•*  Yon  standard,  inwoTen  with  flowers 
From  the  groTes  where  sages  haTe  trod, 

And  from  Paradise  too— how  it  towers ! 
'Tis  all,  saTe  the  banner  of  God. 

Oh  giTe  us  the  banner ! — the  banner ! 
Bring  forth  the  true  banner  of  God ! 

"  Whence  came  that  fierce  zeal  that  is 
glowing — 
That  would  call  down  the  flame  from 
aboTc  ? 
Proud  spirits  their  missiles  are  throw- 
ing :— 
Ah,  where  is  the  banner  of  Iotc  ? 
The  banner! — oh  bring   forth  the 
banner ! 
Bring  forth  the  mild  banner  of  lo?e ! 
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**  There  are  sange  that  break  forth  at  its 
beaming. 
As  of  warblers  when  dawning  is  bright ; 
And  hariL !  lo,  the  night-bird  is  scream- 

ingf 
As  he  flies  from  the  banner  of  light. 

'Tis  holiness  beams  from  the  banner : 
It  breathes  round  the  banner  of  light. 

**  Hurl  it  not  where  the  trampler  hath 
found  it : 
Serene  to  the  breesee  be  it  given ; 
And  soft  airs  shall  whisper  around  it, 
'  This  sure  is  the  banner  of  heaven  !* 

Unfurl  then — unfurl  all  the  banner ! 
Every  fold ! — 'tis  the  banner  of  hea- 
ven!" 

Nay,  we  must  quote  yet  another 
little  poem.    Which  shall  it  be  ? 

7ETXR  WEXriMG. 

**  O  strong  in  purpose — frail  in  power. 
Where  now  the  pledge  so  lately  given  ? 

Coward — to  creatures  of  an  hour ; 
Bold  to  the  challenged  bolts  of  heaven ! 

*'  Shall  that  fierce  eye  e*er  pour  the  stream 
Of  heart-wrung  tears  before  its  God  ? 

Thus  did  the  rocic  in  Horeb  seem, 
One  moment  ere  it  felt  the  rod. 

"  But  Jesus  turns : — mysterious  drops 
Before  that  kindly  glance  flow  fast ; 

So  melt  the  snows  firom  mountain  tops. 
When  the  dark  wintry  hour  is  past. 

"  What  might  it   be  that  glance  could 

paint? 

Did  one  deep-touching  impress  blend 

The    more   than  sage — the   more  than 

saint-* 

The  more  than  sympathizing  friend  ? 

''  Was  it,  that  lightning  thought  retraced 
Some  haUow*d  hour  beneath  the  moon  ? 

Or  walk,  or  converse  high,  that  graced 
The  temple's  column'd  shade  at  noon  ? 

*'  Say,  did  that  face  to  memory's  eye^  • 
With  gleams  of  Tabor's  glory  shine  ? 

Or  did  the  dews  of  agony 

StiU  rest  upon  that  brow  divine  ? 

"  I  know  not : — but  I  know  a  will 
That,  Lord  !  might  frail  as  Peter's  be  ! 

A  heart  that  had  denied  thee  still, 
E'en  now — without  a  look  from  Thee !" 

It  is  delis;htful  to  know  that  much 
poetry  such  as  this  is  almost  every 
season  stealing  into  existence,  not 
transitory,  since  it  lives  in  many  gen- 
tle hearts,  breathing  its  balm  in  quiet 
homes,  like  that  of  the  favourite 
'''>werB  that  bloom  in  their  parlour 


windows — even  like  the  ever-bloft- 
soming  rose  that  often  sheds  its  beau- 
ty unheeded,  but  every  now  and  then, 
both  in  gloom  and  sunshine,  sudden- 
ly attracts  the  eyes  of  the  inmates, 
and  often  wakes  a  silent  blessings  al- 
most a  prayer.  Such  poems  as  tnese, 
of  whicn  the  world  takes  little  or  no 
heed,  are  felt  peculiarly  to  belong  to 
those  who  have  been  so  fortunate — 
so  happy — as  to  meet  with  them  by 
accident  perhaps,  or  to  have  received 
them  from  the  hand  of  some  chance- 
acquaintance,  who,  after  the  pleasant 
gift,  is  thenceforth  considered  to  be 
a  friend.    Albums  might  be  reposi- 
tories for  such  productions.    By  the 
way,  speakine  of  Albums — thanks  to 
Charles  Liunb  for  his  Album  verses, 
so  beautifully  printed  and  ffot  up  by 
his  young  friend  Edward  Moxon, 
himself  gifted  with  much  poetical 
feelingand  fancy,  witness  his  **  Christ- 
mas."   Charles  I  we  love  the  follow- 
ing strain  :— 

ANGEL  UCLP. 

"  This  rare  tablet  doth  include 

Poverty  with  sanctitude. 

Past  midnight  this  poor  midd  hath  span. 

And  yet  the  work  is  not  half  done. 

Which  must  supply  from  earnlnga  scant 

A  feeble  bed-rid  parent's  want. 

Her  sleep-charged  eyes  exemption  aide,  . 

And  holy  hands  take  up  the  task  ; 

Unseen  the  rock  and  spindle  ply. 

And  do  her  earthly  drudgery. 

Sleep,  saintly  poor  one,  sleep,  sleep  on  ; 

And,  waking,  find  thy  labours  done. 

Perchance  she  knows  it  by  her  dreams  ; 

Her  eye  hath  caught  the  golden  gleams. 

Angelic  presence  testifying, 

That  round  her  every  where  are  flying  ; 

Ostents  from  which  she  may  presume^ 

That  much  of  Heaven  is  in  the  roonu  , 

Sldrting  her  own  bright  hair  they  run. 

And  to  the  sunny  add  more  sun  : 

Now  on  that  aged  face  they  fix, 

Streaming  from  the  crucifix; 

The  flesh-clogg'd  spirit  disabusing. 

Death-disarming  sleeps  infusing, 

Prelibations,  foretastes  high,' 

And  equal  thoughts  to  live  or  die. 

Gardener  bright  from  Eden's  bower. 

Tend  with  care  that  lily  flower ; 

To  its  leaves  and  root  infuse 

Heaven's  sunshine,  Heaven's  dew^ 

'Tis  a  type,  and  'tis  a  pledge, 

Of  a  crowning  privilege. 

Careful  as  that  lily  flower. 

This  maid  must  keep  her  precloas  dow^r  ; 

Live  a  sainted  maid,  or  die 

Martyr  to  Tirginity." 

''Oh  I  rare  Charles  Lamb  I*' 
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THB  RSVBNUES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  BN6LAN1>.* 

Wedded  by  rooted  principle  to  the  ^ous  teachers  by  volimtarv  contri- 
old  and  tried  institutions  of  the  coun-  Sutions,  are  compelled,  in  ad^dott  to 
try,  we  eladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  ihis  burden,  to  contribute  towardt 
dear  and  conclusive  arg^uments  used  the  maintenance  of  the  established 
io  this  little  publication,  for  the  pu^  clergy,  and  bear  their  full  proportion 
Dose  of  dissipating  the  monstrous  de-  of  the  expense  attending  the  discharga 
Insions  whicn  are  too  prevalent  with  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  ordain- 
ffamect  to  the  revenues  of  the  Church  ed  by  the  state.    There  can,  indeed^ 
of  England.    The  more  enlightened  be  little  doubt,  that  much  of  the  hos* 
vemlierB  of  that  establishment  ap-  tility  felt  towards  the  Esti^lished 
pear  to  us  to  treat  with  too  much  Church,  by  the  various  classes  of  dis^ 
MQtempt,  the  effect  which  must  be  senters  throughout  the  empire,  arises 
mHJuced  upon  the  public  mind  by  from  the  belief,  that  they  are  compel- 
the  incessant  oaisrepresentations  of  led  by  law  to  contribute,  in  propor- 
its  enemies :  reposing  listlessly,  or  tion  to  the  amount  of  their  property, 
orer-con£dently,  in  tne  security  of  towards  the  maintenance  or  the  esta- 
1^  protection,  they  seem  to'consi-  blished  clergy.    Nor  is  this  delusion 
der  it  unnecessary  to  counteract  the  confined  to  those  who  dissent  from 
efforts  of  those  who  labour  to  under-  the  Church ;  it  operates,  it  is  to  be 
mine  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  feared,  powerfully,  as  well  as  eiten^ 
ordained  hy  the  state.    The  ever-vi-  sively,  on  the  minds  of  persons  who 
gilant  and  indefatigable  enemies  of  might  be  expected  to  be  exempt  from 
aD  institutions  which  have  a  tendency  its  influence.     A  larffe  portion  of 
io  uphold  social  order  and  public  mo-  the  population  of  Ennand  has  been 
lals,  dexterously  take  advantage  of  taugnt  to  consider  the  established 
tlussupmeness,  and  are  thus  eniuiled,  clergy  as  a  body  of  public  function- 
almostuncontradictedand unrefuted,  aries  ordained  by  the.state,  and  draw- 
to  exaggerate,  in  jthe  grossest  manner,  ing  aproportion  of  their  stipends  from 
tlie  amount  of  the  revenues  of  the  the  property  of  every  member  of  the 
QiUFch  of  England,  as  well  as  mis-  community.  *  But  this  is  a  gross  and 
nfresent  the  sources  from  which  dangerous  fallacy,  arising  from  an  en- 
trase  revenuea  are  really  derived,  tire  misconception  of  the  nature  and 
hi  tlie  Httle  work,  from  the  pages  of  origin  of  the  revenues  attached  to  ec- 
which  we  purpose  borrowing  largely,  clesiastical  offices.  There  is,  in  truth, 
tbe  most  important  and  dangerous  of  no  ground  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
these  misrepresentations  are,  as  wie  l^islature  compels  all  the  members 
conceive,  very  successfully  exposed,  ofme  community  to  pay  towards  the 
hideed,  it  appears  to  us  so  well  cal-  maintenance  of  a  set  of  teachers,  ap- 
culated  to  serve  the  object  which  it  pointed  to  preach  a  particular  system 
^  in  view,  that  we  earnestly  recom-  of  doctrines.    The  author  before  us 
Bend  its  contents  to  the  attention  of  has,  we  think,  succeeded  in  proving, 
all  those  who  are  desirous  to  uphold  not  only  that  the  minority  of  the  peo- 
tbe  Endish  Eatablishment.  pie  who  dissent  from  the  Church  do 
The  first  faihury  to  which  the  au-  not  really  bear  the  proportion  which 
^  adv^ts  18!,  the  verv  common  and  is  alleged  to  fall  upon  them  of  the 
I^evtlentnotion^thatalil  the  members  expense  of  the  ecclesiastical  func- 
ofdie  community  are  compeUed  by  tions  ordained  by  the  State;   but 
^  to  pay  towards  the  maintenance  also  that  the  established  cler^  can- 
<tf  a  set  of  teachers  appointed,  by  a  not  properly  be  said  to  receive  pay 
P*it  oaly^  though  it  be  a  majority,  to  from  any  member  of  the  communitv, 
preach  a  particular  system  of  doc-  whatever  may  be  the  terms  of  his 
tnne:  that  tiioae  who  dissent  from  creed,  or  the  amount  or  nature  of  his 
te  doctrinea  of  the  Church  of  Enff-  property.    *"  It  must,"  he  adds,  '<  be 
Imd,  and  support  their  own  reu-  observedi  that  when  it  is  alleged  that 


*  The  RcTOMiet  of  the  Church  of  England  not  a  burden  ttj>on  the  public.     Johti 
kforrsy.'  L4mdoD,  1830. 
rot.  X&VIlL  KO.  CLXia.  » 
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the  minority  of  the  dvil  oommunity 
18  compelled  *  to  pay*  a  particular  set 
of  teachers  appointed  py  this  majo- 
rity, the  expression  *  to  pay'  must 
tyw  a  different  signification  from 
(hat  in  which  it  is  used  when  a  te- 
nant is  said  to  pay  rent  to  his  land- 
lord, or  when  a  debtor  is  described 
as  paying  a  creditor  a  debt  which  he 
owes  him.  If  the  expression  be  used 
simply  in  the  latter  sense,  the  pro- 
position that  all  the  members  of  the 
community  who  possess  real  proper- 
ty are  conmellea  to  pay  towards  the 
support  of'  the  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions established  by  the  majority,' 
is  a  mere  truism,  which  admits  of  no 
more  dispute  than  the  assertion  that 
all  the  occupiers  of  land  are  compel- 
led to  pay  towards  the  support  or  its 
owners.  But  if  it  be  used  in  another 
sense — ^in  that  of  transferring  to  eo 
desiastics  property,  which  either  in 
equity  or  law  belongs  to  those  who 
are  said  to  pay  them,  the  expression 
involves  a  plain  fallacy ;  for  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  prove  that,  in  this 
latter  sense,  no  payment  is  made  to- 
wards the  discharge  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical functions  ordained  by  the  state 
by  any  member  of  the  civil  commu- 
nity." 

If  any  member  of  the  community 
can  properly  be  said  to  contribute 

towards  the  expense  of  supporting  an    Jor  ecclesiatHcal  purposes^  fieo0rwms  cAw 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  it  must  ''"  -^  ^*  -  ' 

manifestly  be  in  one  or  other  of  the 
three  following  capacities — ^he  must 
do  it  either  as  the  occupier  of  land 
•—as  the  owner  of  land — or  as  the  con- 
sumer of  agricultural  produce. 

*'  That  this  burden  does  not  faU  op  the 
occupier  of  land  can  be  rendered  abundant* 
ly  clear.  Assume  that  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  receives,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  a  compo- 
sition of  five  shillings  per  acre,  and  the 
landowner  forty  shillmgs  per  acre  as  rent ; 
were  tithes  abolished, — were  the  claims  of 
the  ecclesiastic  to  his  share  of  the  produce 
to  cfla8e,*-Jio  reasonable  man  doubts  that 
at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement  subsist* 
ing  between  the  occupier  and  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  the  sum  now  paid  for  tithes  would 
be  added  to  the  amount  of  rent  exacted  by 
the  landlord.  Land  which  he  now  lets, 
9uhj€ct  1o  tithes^  for  forty  shillings  per 
acre,  would  then  be  let  by  Yam,  free  from 
<&A^«,  for  forty-five  shillings.  The  abolition 

of  tithes  would,  in  such  a  case,  merely  add  __  _ 

five  shillings  per  acre  to  the  present  incf  me  o^  the  rights  of  ecclesiastics  woald  «M"«rrciT 
of  the  landowner;  but  to  the  occupier  of  undertake  to  milntain  Che  aflbmodre^ 
the  land  it  could  produce  no  pecuniary  ad-     »uch  a  proposition. 

vantage  whatever.  Hence  it  clearly  follows  '*  There  are  others  who  nuuntala  Umh 
that  £e  Qccuvhr  pf  land,  whether  he  be  a     tithes  constitute  a  bui^CQ  wIiIqIi  <w^   ^^ 


member  of  the  Church  of  Engbnd  or  dis- 
sent from  its  communion,  cannot  be  said 
to  make  aay  ooBtzibatiQii  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  the  national  esUbliahment  The 
occupier  now  pays  in  the  form  ofrentand 
iiihee  a  gross  sura,  which,  if  tithes  ceased 
to  exist,  would  inevitably  be  exacted  from 
him  as  rent 

^'  But  granting  it  to  be  true,  that  if  the 
claim  of  the  tithe-owner  ceased  to  exist,  tiie 
amount  would  be  added  to  die  present  de- 
mands of  tbeUndlord,  does  it  not  follow  that 
the  burden  of  our  ccdestaadcal  establishment 
falls  upon  the  9wner  of  the  soil  ?    If  it  be 
admitted  that  the  rent  payable  to  the  land^ 
owner  is  reduced  by  the  exact  amount  now 
received  by  the  ecclesiastical  proprietor  in 
lieu  of  tidies,  is  it  not  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  lay  proprietor  of  the  land 
has  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  the  e^ 
desiastical  functions  ordained  by  the  state  ? 
By  way  of  replying  to  tibese  questions,  h 
may  be  askea.  Did  not  this  propiiet««  oir 
his  ancestor  purchase  his  land  subicct  to 
the  claim  of  the  tithe^wner  ?  And  was  not 
the  price  paid  for  it  less  by  the  esEact 
amount  of  the  fee  simple  value  of  the 
tithes,  than  it  would  inevitably  have  been 
if  the  estate  had  been  purchased  fine  from 
this  burden  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered, 
as  they  must  be,  in  the  affirmative,  it  will 
necessarily  follow,  that  there  is  no  xeasonahle 
ground  for  alleging,  that  the  landowner  in 
reality  contributes  towards  the  expense  e€ 
an  ecclesiastical  esUblishment.    Thai  por^ 
tion  of  the  produce  of  the  ioU  which  has 
been  reserved  and  set  apart  in  ihis  eownwh^ 


property  of  the  preeent  lay  owner  of  the 
estate  on  which  U  is  leoiedj  nor  did  U  ever 
lelong  to  any  of  his  immediate  predeee^ 
sors.  Every  acre  of  land  contained  wiilifai 
the  limits  of  England  and  Wales,  not  ex« 
empt  from  tithes,  has  been  sold   and  let 
subject  to  that  burden,  from  a  period  long 
antecedent  to  any  written  recofrd  ;  and  on 
every  successive  transfer  of  hmded  pToperty^ 
the  estunated  value  of  the  tithes  has  been 
invariably  deducted  from  the  price  paid  far 
it  by  the  purchaser.    It  is,  tbcrefote,  a 
manifest  perversion  of  language  to  <fc<ii»«f^ 
that  the  established  cloigy  am  psud  either 
by  the  occupier  or  the  owner  oif  ilie  ssfl* 
except  in  the  sense  in  which  a  Iwndlord^is 
said  to  be  paid  by  his  tenant  I£  the 
of  an  estate  alienated  it  twenty 
reserving  to  himself,  or  his  sssiijpis,  au^ 
petual  rent  charge  upon  it  equsd  to  a  tcndi 
part  of  the  produce,  could  the  indiridusl 
receiving  such  an  annuity  be  connldmda 
paid  or  pensioned  by  the  present  owner  sf 
the  fte^old  fh>m  wbidi  it  accrncn  ?    It  h 
presumed  that  the  most  violetit  j] 
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1900  tfaa  occnpief  or  ownei  of  tho  aoi],  but 

vpoB  the  conntm^r  of  titheable  commodi- 

tki :  admiUlDg  that  tithes  neither  dimiziiflh 

tin  net  levenae  or  rent  of  the  owner,  nor 

the  profits  of  tho  occupier  of  Und,  they 

aDege  that  this  burden  makes  an  addition 

of  one-tenth  to  tibe  money  price  of  the  ar- 

tide  on  which  it  is  IcTied.    In  order  to 

pboe  is  a  dear  light  the  opinion  entcrtain- 

ed  bj  this  dass  of  eeonomists  wiA  respect 

0»  the  prsctical  d&ct  of  tiihes^let  it  be  as. 

•■Bed  that  an  acK  of  land  subjoet  to  thift 

bsriep,  and  let  for  forty  shillings,  produces 

tiaty  baihds  of  wheat,  which  sell  for  one 

hm&ed  shillings  ;  the  tithe  of  the  produce 

of  this  sere  would  be  two  bushels  of  wheat, 

votth  ten  shillings.    Adam  Smith,  and 

odicr  eminent  writers,  who  haye  been  hitlier- 

10  regarded  as  authorities  in  questions  of 

pofiticBl  economy,  admit  that  if  the  ten 

ASlaigs  kried  as  tithes  in  the  case  here 

Urted  ceased  to  be  esaeted,  the  amount 

waald  be  added  to  therent  ahcsdy  recdTed 

If  the  landlord,  bat  that  it  would  make  no 

slkssdon  in  the  money  or  selling  price  of 

the  wheat  which  this  land  produces*    But 

the  persons  who  have  recently  set  them. 

•elfes  up  as  orades  in  matters  of  this  kind, 

pnaoonce  this  to  be  an  erroneous  opinion ; 

they  contend,  thst  if  tithes  were  not  levied 

9BL  the  acre  in  question,  the  result  would  be, 

not  that  the  landlord  would  add  ten  shil- 

fings  to  the  forty  shillings  now  reod?ed  by 

faBB  M  rent,  hat  that  the  market  price  of 

wheat  would  &11  one-tenth,  and  that  the 

l^ssrcr  voold  sdl  the  whole  twenty  bush* 

ds  ibr  ninety  shillingHj  -the  price  which 

he  new  obtains  for  eighteen  bushels. 

^  This  aing^ilar  theory  of  what  its  au* 
tfaonqnaintly  term  the  ^  incidence  of  tlth€»,* 
is  made  to  rest  on  a  basis  equally  singu* 
Isr  $  it  is  assumed  as  a  fact  not  to  be  con- 
tiofcrted,  that  die  lesst  fertile  soil  brought 
m  this  coantry  into  a  state  of  tillage  pays 
no  rent.  The  expense  of  raising  wheat 
■pen  diis  '  least  nrtile  soil,*  is  then  assu« 
Bed  to  be  the  *  natozd  cost  of  production,* 
which  regnletes  the  market  vdne  of  wheat 
grown  not  only  upon  that  ^  least  fertile 
•sily*  but  upon  all  other  soils,  however  su« 
ysrier  in  quality.  From  these  premises  they 
dcdwee  it  as  an  inference,  that  tithes,  add* 
i^  ODe-tCBth  to  the  cost  of  producing  wheat 
en  the  least  fertile  soil  in  a  state  of  tillage, 
at  the  same  time  make  an  addition  of 
tenth  to  the  monnr  price  of  all  the 
for   sue  in    the  public 


^  Bat  the  very  Act  on  which  ibis  ddn- 
dve  th«ciry  is  constiueted  is  utterly  desti. 
oT  fonndation.  That  the  least  fertile 
retained  in  a  state  of  tillage  pays  no 
the  owner  of  the  least  produc 
tire  spo/t  in  a  state  of  cultivation  will  per. 
BBzt  it  to  be  occupied  for  any  length  of  time 
withcmt  exacting  some  pert  of  its  produce, 
wwder  tbe  denomination  of  rent,  is  an  as- 
lonptign  coatrofcned  by  general  expe. 
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rienoe.  No  spot  of  land  iwn  Its  fhimd  hi 
ilngland  or  Wales,  permanently  lelsinsd 
ia  a  state  of  tillage,  whirii  yields  the  owner 
no  surplus  of  its  produce  ss  rent.  The  vsrj 
worst  soil  which  can  be  tilled,  with  the  sea* 
sonable  prospect  of  a  remunerating  profit, 
possesses  some  natural  powers  and  local  ad« 
vantages  which  are  the  property  of  the 
owner,  and  for  the  use  of  which  he  will  ex- 
act some  amount  of  compensation  ftom  the 
occupier. 

"*  Suppose,  however,  it  be  conceded,  in 
the  teeth  of  all  practical  experience  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  least  fertile  soil,  ma 
stote  of  tiUage,  iubjeci  t9  tithe*^  yidds  no 
surplus  as  rent,  but  bsrely  makes  the  or-t 
dinary  return  of  profits  for  the  capital  em« 
ployed  in  its  cultivationyi»stDl  this  con« 
cession  will  not  support  the  inference  which 
is  drawn  ftom  it :  for  it  will  bv  no  means 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  ab- 
straction of  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce 
Of  this  « least  fertile  soil'  will  affect  the 
money  price  of  the  other  nine  parts  when 
hionght  to  market.  For  this  ^  least  fertile 
soil,'  even  upon  the  supposition  that  it 
yidds  no  surplus  ta^  reniy  evidently  yldds 
a  surplus  beyond  the  cost  of  tillage,  <u 
tithes.  If  the  demand  for  tithes  ceased  to 
exist,  the  consequence  in  this  very  esse 
would  be,— not  mat  the  market  value  of 
the  whole  produce  would  be  dimiolshed, 
but — ^that  tne  landowner,  who  is  now  Mid 
to  receive  nothing,  would  then  obtain  as 
rent  the  portion  which  is  at  present  the 
property  of  the  tithe*owner. 

*^  Granting,  therefore,  a  fact  which  no 
man  can  cre£t,«-.that  the  least  fertile  soil 
permanently  retained  in  a  state  of  tillage 
yields  no  surplus  to  the  landowner,  still 
it  appears  dear  that  the  amount  now  levied 
upon  it  as  tithes  would,  if  this  clsim  were 
abolished,  be  exacted  from  the  cultivator 
Of  the  same  soil,  as  rent,  by  the  landlord* 
For  even  those  who  most  strenuously  con- 
tend that  the  burden  of  tithes  falls  ulti- 
mately upon  the  consumer  of  agricultural 
produce,  wiil,  it  is  presumed,  admit  that 
the  produce  of  the  least  fertile  soil  perma- 
oenUy  retained  in  a  state  of  tillage,  paying 
no  rent,  but  subject  to  tithes,  must  yield  a 
remunerating  profit  to  the  cultivator,-, 
otherwise  he  would  cease  to  till  it.  Were 
the  charge  for  tithes  to  be  abolished,  it 
would  evidently  yidd  more  than  tbe  aver«> 
age  profit  of  capital  by  the  amount  of  the 
tithes  now  levied  upon  it ;  and  this  excess 
of  profit,  arising  ^m  the  abolition  of 
tithes,  would  be  instantly  claimed  by  the 
landowner,  who,  as  these  persons  assert, 
now  receives  no  rent  for  his  land.  Let  It 
be  assumed  that  the  produce  of  a  given 
extent  of  fertile  soil,  which  is  said  to  pay 
no  rent,  sells  for  £40,  and  that  the  claim 
of  the  tithe-owner,  now  amounting  to  £4, 
were  to  cease ;  would  the  whole  produce 
which  now  sells  for  £40,  be  in  that  cace 
sold  for  no  more  than  £36  ?    <  Yfs/  say 


Th€  Revemti  of  the  Church  of  England.  [Aug. 

But  aB  this  assumption  is  dearly  er- 
roneous— as  the  quantity  of  produce 
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tbtt  theorisU :— '  No,'  eays  common  icnflc  \ 
<  if  the  £4  now  paid  in  lieu  of  titbcB  cea- 
led  to  he  exacted,  another  claimant  to  an 
equal  amount  would  instantly  spring  up 
In  the  person  of  the  landlord.' " 

It  appears  not  a  little  singular,  that 
the  same  authorities  who  are  found  to 
argue  that  tithes  fall  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  agricultural  produce— up- 
on the  poorest  heffgar,  as  well  as  the 
proudest  peer,  in  the  ratio  of  their  re- 
spective consumptions,  should  at  the 
same  time  maintain,  that  the  payment 
of  rent  is  not  attended  with  any  such 
consequences.    This  is  a  manifest 
inconsistency :  for  if  it  could  be  ren- 
dered apparent,  that  tithes  increase 
the  money  price  of  the  produce  of 
land  one-tenth,  it  would  follow,  as  an 
inevitable  consequence,  that  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  must  raise  this  price 
still  farther  in  the  same  ratio  as  its 
amount  might  be  found  to  exceed 
that  of  the  tithes. 

There  seems,  therefore,  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  assertion,  that  tithes 
make  any  addition  to  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  articles  of  consump- 
tion on  which  they  are  levied,  and 
upon  the  consumer  of  agricultural 
produce  in  tiie  form  of  an  increased 
price:  on  the  contrary,  it  appears 
quite  clear  that  a  bushel  of  wheat 
sells  for  ^e  same  money-price  in  the 
market,  whether  the  crop,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part,  has  been  tithed  or 

not 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  a  maxim  which 
few  political  economists  will  venture 
to  controvert,  that  the  selling  price  of 
every  commodity  must  be  regulated 
by  the  relative  proportion  subsisting 
between  the  supply  and  the  demand 
in  the  market — it  can  manifestly  make 
no  difference  whether  this  supply  be 
furnished  by  one  or  by  fifty  sellers. 
Whe^er   one    hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  be  brought  to  market  bv  the 
grower  alone,  or  ninety  bushels  by 
the  grower,  and  ten  bushels  by  the 
tithe-owner— the  money  price  of  the 
commodity  must  remain  the  same. 
Those  who  contend  that  tithes  in- 
crease the  selling  price  of  agricultu- 
ral produce,  seem  to  ai*gue  upon  the 
assumption,  that,  when  taken  in  kind, 
the  tenth  is  annihilated  by  the  owner 
-—that  it  is  absolutely  withdrawn  from 
the  aggregated  supply  of  the  country 
—ana  that  the  eftect  upon  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  remainder  is 


Ae  same  as  if  this  portion  of  the  prck- 


which  passes  into  the  stores  ot  the 
tithe-owner  is  sent  to  market  equal- 
ly with  that  portion  of  it  which  re- 
iwns  in  the  granary  of  the  grower, 
it  clearly  results,  that  the  effect  ot 
tithes,  even  when  levied  in  the  most 
ri^d  manner— in  kind— is  not  U)  ren- 
der agricultural  productions  dearer 
to  the  consumer,  but  simply  to  di- 
minish the  amount  of  the  surplus 
which,  under  the  denomination  ot 
rent,  would  otherwise  inevitably  tall 
to  the  share  of  the  landowner. 

"Titiies,  therefore,"  concludes  our 
autiior, «  constitute  merely  a  nortlo^ 
of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil, 
which  tiie  cultivator  yields  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical,  instead  of  a  lay,  owner. 
Their  burden  does  not  fall  upon  the 
consumer,  because  tiiey  do  not  affect 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce ; 
nor  upon  the  occupier,  because  h» 
rent  is  reduced  in  proportion  to  the 
average  value  of  the  tithes ;  nor  upon 
the  owner,  because  this  charee  was 
taken  into  calculation  when  the  pro- 
perty which  he  holds  was  purchased. 

We  are  aware  of  but  one  objection 
which  can  be  made  to  the  above  con- 
clusion, Itisperfectiyclearthat>with 
respect  to  tiie  quantity  of  agncultu- 
ral  produce  actually  raised,  and  alBO 
that  portion  of  it  which  is  sent  U>  Xb» 
public  market,  it  cannot  signi^  to 
the  consumer  whether  it  has  been 
tithed  or  not ;  as  its  sellmg  price  can- 
not be  affected  by  tiiat  circumstance. 
It  may,however,  be  urged,  that  tithesi 
as  they  are  now  levied  in  England* 
discourage,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least,  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities,  and  by  tiius  dunixuab- 
ing  the  quantity  actually  raiaed.  ^^ 
crease  the  price  of  that  porticm  whiA 
is  sold  to  the  consumer.  We  are  free 
to  admit  that  there  is  some  weight  m 
this  objection.  It  appears,  howcv«% 
we  apprehend,   much  stronger  m 
theory  than  it  turns  out  vyhen  put  tfl 
the  test  of  practical  experience.     B 
the  exaction  of  titiies  operated  pxao 
tically,  in  the  way  and  to  the  extern 
which  a  theorist  would  lead  us  to  ex 
pect,  it  would  necessarily  follow  tha 
land,  free  from  tithes,  should,  at  leM 
in  general,  be  found  better  cultiTatei 
than  land  which  continues  subjecti 
that  burden.  Now,  England  fiimiafac 
ample  raei^s  for  making  a  coinpacr 
t^oii  with  regard  to  this  very  point 
MiKlovthe  opeffttioh  of  inodussc^an 
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other  legal  exemptions,  or  under  the 
proTisions  of  the  numerous  enclosure 
billfl^  which,  within  the  course  of  the 
last  century,  have  been  passed  by  tlie 
legislature,  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  surface  of  England  has  be- 
come exonerated  from  the  payment 
of  tithefl.    Now,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  askji^,  are  those  parishes  or  farms, 
irhich  are  tithe-free,  better  ciiltiva- 
ted  and  more  productive  than  other 
paririiea  or  farms,  of  eoual  quality, 
itiU  subject  to  tithes  ?    We  are  told 
AatUiey  are  not  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  assured,  that  Kent,  where  tithes 
are  more  rigidly  exacted  than  in  an^ 
other  district,  is  still  the  best  culti- 
vated of  ainr  county  in  England.    If 
this  be  the  fact,  there  is  an  end  to  the 
objection  raised  against  tithes,  on  the 
mund  that  they  operate  as  a  general 
discouragement  to  tillage.  That  they 
do  so  act  in  particular  instances,  we 
can  readily  conceive ;  but  these  partial 
exceptaons  cannot  go  for  much  in  the 
general  argument.    But  to  remove 
Vm  objection  altogether,  tlie  mode  is 
both  simple  and  obvious :  Let  a  law 
be  passed,  enabling  the  owners  of 
tiUies,  like  the  owners  of  land,  to 
grant  leases  for  a  term  of  years  cer- 
tain, and  ihxn  objection  would  in- 
stantly ranish.  The  only  impediment 
trhich  tithes  can  throw  in  the  way  of 
mvesting  capital  in  the  improvement 
of  land,  would  be  at  once  removed  ; 
and  such  an  arrangement  being  ef- 
fected, the  community  at  large  would 
not  care  one  straw  whether  the  land- 
owner  should  take  the  whole  sur- 
phis  produce  to  himself,  or  be  com- 
pelled to  share  it  with  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal proprietor.    We,  therefore,  con- 
fidently hope,  that  the  judicious  mea- 
sure recently  introduced  by  the  Arch- 
bnhop  of  Canterbury,  and  for  the 
present  withdrawn,  will  be  resumed 
and  completed  in  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion; we  are  convinced  that,  when  car- 
xied  into  effect,  it  will  do  more  to 
flftieagthen  the  Church  than  any  law 
1  ^Sl  has  been  passed  since  the  Re- 
It     nation. 

OTt  of  the  persons  who  propose 
%  ter  the  moae  in  which  the  clergy 
c  lie  English  establishment  are  now 
{  FTided  for,  would  have  us  believe, 
t  'tithes  constitute  a  general  tax, 
€  inally  imposed  upon  the  nation 
1  Parliament.  On  this  ground  they 
<  tend,  that  this  species  of  property 
%      belongs  to  the  publici  a»a  that 
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the  legislature  has  a  moral  and  con- 
stitutional right  to  deal  with  this  prb- 
perty  as  it  may  think  fit, — to  with- 
draw any  part,  or  even  the  whole  of  it, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  and 
dignities  to  which  it  is  now  attached, 
and  appropriate  it  to  any  other  pur- 
pose which  may  appear  beneficial  to 
the  public.  But  such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  origin  of  tithes  is  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  fairest  deduC^ 
tion  from  historical  probabilities.  A 
very  brief  summary  of  the  steps  by 
which  ecclesiastical  benefices  origin* 
ally  acquired  the  endowments  now 
attached  to  them  will  serve  to  dissi- 
pate many  of  the  delusions  which 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  origin  of 
church  revenues. 

We  learn,  from  undoubted  autho- 
rity, that  during  the  earlier  ages  of 
Christianity,  a  general  fund  was  es- 
tablished in  every  congregation  or 
church  by  the  voluntary  conti*ibution 
of  its  members.  "  The  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles"  advised  that  every  man 
should  lay  up  for  this  treasury  a 
weekly  "  offering,  more  or  less  in  its 
amount,'*  as  the  Lord  had  prospered 
him.    The  custom  or  law  by  which 
the  Jews  devoted  a  tenth  part  of  their 
earnings  to  religious  purposes,  was 
by  degrees  very  generally  adopted,  of 
their  own  accord,  by  the  converts  to 
Christianity.    The*  supplies  thus  vo- 
luntarily raised,  formed,  in  fact,  the 
only  source  from  which  the  Christien 
commonwealth  derived  its  revenues 
for  a  period  of  about  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  its  founder.    But 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  the  custom 
of  bestowing  permanent  endowments 
of  land  upon  particular  churches  be- 
gan to  be  prevalent ;  for,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  succeeding  century,  the 
wealth  of  the  church  is  said  to  have 
in  many  places  be  c  ome  so  consider- 
able as  to  attract  ihe  cupidity  of  the 
Roman  Emperors.  Indeed,  Fauther, 
in  his  treatise  on  benefices,  states  it 
to  be  his  o  pinion,  that  the  gi-eedy  wish 
of  S^^^^°^  \io\^  of  these  endowments 
farmed  the  real,  though  concealed, 
^j^use  of  the  persecutions  which  arose 
Q^ain  St  the  church  after  the  death  of 
^om modus.    It  is,  however,  wide  of 
Q  ur  purpose  to  trace  the  progress  of 
g  ndowmentsin  foreign  churches.  We 

hall,  therefore,  pass  on  at  once  into 

.  our  own  country,  and  point  out  the 

manner  in  which  those  institulioasi 
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which  have  been  since  moulded  into 
one  estabUshment,  were  originally  in- 
troduced into  this  island. 


"  We  are  infornicd,"  says  our  author, 
«*  that,  towards  the  doieof  the  sixth  century, 
Attstin  the  monk,  accompaaied  by  several 
associates,  was  dispatched  to  propagate  the 
sospel  among  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of 
BritsLi.    Ethelbert,  who  at  the  ume  of 
their  animal  was  King  of  Kent,  is  said  to 
have  received  these  missionaries  with  con- 
siderable favour ;  he  gave  them  an  edifice 
Mi  Canterbury  to  be  used  as  a  place  ot 
ChrUtian  worship,  and  conferred  upon  them 
a  «pacious  residence  in  which  they  might 
awell  in  common.    Auetin,  under  the  Utle 
of  BiAop,  was  appointed  the  superintend- 
ent of  theae  ecclesiastics,  who,  acting  under 
his  orders,  bdwured  to  propagate  the  new 
faith  in  different  parts  of  fithelbert's  king- 

0om*  £)      3   • 

"  Thus,  in  fact,  was  laid  the  foundatum 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  this 
country.  At  that  period,  the  church  which 
King  Ethelbert  had  given  tx)  the  monks  on 
their  arrival  hi  the  island,  was  the  only 
consecrated  pUce  of  Christian  worship  m 
the  kingdom  of  Kent ;  it  was  the  ojKisot 
seat  of  the  bishop,  and  the  whole  of  what 
forms  the  modem  county  went  under  the 
deoommation  of  •••f w»i»,  paracta,  parish, 
or  dUtrict,   appendant  to  the   cathedral 
church.    At  that  time,  the  population  of 
Kent  was  scattered  throughout  detached 
hamlets,  which  had  been  cleared  of  wood, 
and  brought  under  tUlage ;  these  villages, 
or  little  colonies  of  cultivators,  were  occa- 
aionaliy,  or  perhaps  periodlcaUy,  visited  by 
itinerantmissionaries,  dispatched  from  their 
chief  residence  at  Canterbury.    At  first, 
divine  worship  must  have  been  performed 
in  some  private  and  unconsecrated  dwellmg 
situate  in  the  village :  here  the  inhabitonts 
of  the  surrounding  districts  assembled,  and 
hett  the  travelling  missionary  expounded 
to  the  peasantry  the  doctrines  of  the  true 
faith.    That  this  mode  of  imparting  reli. 
gious  instruction  prevailed  in  the  wildest 
and  least  populous  parts  of  the  country  at 
a  later  period,  is  a  fact,  which  we  learn  from 
the  Venerable  Bede.    Describing  the  la- 
bonrs  of  Cuthbert,  Bishop  of  Lindisfame, 
he  says,  that  ^  leaving  the  monastery, 
sometimes  on  horseback,  but  more  frequent. 
ly  on  foot,  he  went  to  the  surrounding  vil« 
lages,  and  preached  the  way  of  truth  among 
their  erring  inhabitants ;  which  Basil,  in 
his  time,  was  also  accustomed  to  do.    For 
at  that  time,  it  was  the  custom  of  the  people 
of  England  that,  whenever  an  ecclesiastic 
arrived  in  a  village,  all  the  inhabitants 
should,  at  his  bidding,  assemble  together 
to  hear  the  word  of  God.* 

^'  In  each  village  the  converts  to  the  new 
fidth  gradually  multiplied,  until  they  be- 
came too  numerous  to  meet  in  a  private 
dwoUing  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship  i  hence  it  wM  found  expedient 
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that '  an  oratory,'  as  it  was  then  termed,  or 
house  of  prayer,  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increasing  commu- 
nity of  Chrietians. 

^'  It  was  natural  to  c«pect,  that  the  la- 
bours of  these  aWe  and  zealous  teachess 
would  finally  succeed  in  making  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  the  inhahit^ 
ants  of  the  island.    In  the  course  of  time, 
the  great  landlord  of  each  district,  yieidiDg 
to  their  exhortations,  became  a  convert  to 
the  new  reli^n.    His  own  conversion  to 
the  Christian  faith  rendered  him  desirous 
to  secure  for  his  immediate  domestics,  as 
well  as  the  villeins  and  sUves  who  cultU 
vated  his  estate,  a  more  frequent  and  re- 
gular administration  of  religious  ordinances, 
than  could  have  been  obtuned  from  th« 
casual  visiu  of  an  itinerant  missionary.  To 
obviate  the  manliest  inoonveoiences  of  this 
iiragular  system  of  fdigious  instiraction, 
he  built,  at  his  own  cost  and  charges,  a 
church  in  which  tiie  inhabitanUof  the  dj*. 
trict  might  assemble  for  public  worship, 
and  a  house,  witii  an  attached  glebe,  wbioh 
the  minister  might  inhabit.    Having  thus 
created  a  parochial  benefice,  he  volunta  rily, 
freely,  and  expressly  endowed  it  wiA  a 
certain  portion  of  the  gross  produce  of  his 
estate  as  an  independent  and  inalienaWf 
provision  for  each  succeedmg  mcumbent 
constantiy  resident  upon  his  cure,  and  d^ 
voting  his  attention  to  the  rdigioua  and 
moral  improvement  of  tlie  parishioners. 

c(  In  this  manner  it  was  that  not  only 
tiie  county,  of  Kent,  but  tiie  whole  of  this 
island,  became  originally  divided  into  pa- 
rishes ;  not  all  at  once  by  a  genenl  regu- 
lation or  legislative  enactment,  but  gra- 
dually, according  to  the  disposition  and 
circumstances  of  the  various  owners  of 
estates.  It  was  tiie  work  not  of  one  parti- 
cular era,  but  of  a  long  series  of  oentaries  f 
a  parish  was  instituted  whenever  the  land. 
owner  felt  disposed  to  build  a  chuich  and 
found  a  benefice  for  the  rdyigiout  instruo* 
tion  of  his  tenants.    - 

"  This  furnishes  a  satisfadorj  reason 
for  the  singular  forms  and  unequal  extent 
of  English  parishes.  Whenever  a  benefice 
was  instituted  by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  the 
limits  of  his  private  estate  became  the 
boundaries  of  the  newly-created  pariah. 
Hence  our  manorial  and  parochial  bound- 
aries are  in  general  found  to  be  still  coin- 
cident ;  and  all  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
capable  of  being  accounted  for  bj  a  te§t* 
rence  to  the  revolutions  which  hare  taken 
pUMse  in  the  state  of  landed  property  at  va- 
rious  periods  subsequentiy  to  the  endow« 
ment  of  parish  churches* 

<«  This  account  of  the  origin  of  paoafaes 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  an  anomaly  fiu 
miliar  to  all  those  who  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  topographical  researches.  In 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  parcda  of  land, 
hisulated  and  surrounded  by  otiier  pattahes, 
are  to  be  met  with  siteate  at  ajpooaiderabk 
distance  from  the  pariah  to  whiA  they  be- 
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loop  Theu  iiomaliaiappeMf  to  be  quite 
JnexpliaiUe  apon  any  otherhypotheals  than 
tkatvluch  hea  been  beie  put  forward  to 
accoBnt  for  the  inatitution  of  benefices  and 
the  origin  of  tithes.  In  every  reasonable 
Biiid  they  moat  sucoeed  as  c^ectually  as 
Ike  testhnony  of  existing  documents  In 
mstliihing  the  conviction,  that  the  endow* 
■ents  of  ^£ng;Iish  parish  churdies  wexe 
triginsily  derived  from  the  free  and  span* 
tsaeons  grants  of  the  owners  of  estates. 
These  ownen  endowed  the  benefices  which 
thejr  fnittded  with  the  tenth  of  the  produce^ 
not  only  of  thehr  principal  estates,  but  also 
•f  nchdetaehed  parcels  of  land  as  happened 
ts  lie  at  a  distance  fimn  the  churches  which 
IhtyMbnilt. 

"  The  extent  to  which  tho  institutioo  of 
asrolMs  had  proceeded  in  the  southern 
iinsiaiof  tUa  iabnd  at  the  date  of  the 
Dsncsday  survey,  is  »  matter  involved  in 
coDsidenble  obscurity.  The  whole  number 
sf  ehuTCfacs  mentioned  in  that  celebrated 
neoidBmoants  to  about  I7OO.  Butas  the 
fieeqit  issued  for  its  execution  did  not 
expressly  require  a  return  of  churdies,  it 
kaves  room  to  auspect  that,  in  many  in^ 
Msiieeiy  these  structures  were  omitted. 
Hence  ii  has  been  inferred,  that  the  churches 
setaally  inserted  in  the  Norman  survey  fidl 
CDondoably  abort  of  the  number  of  such 
Mractoies  actually  existing  in  this  country 
St  the  dose  of  the  elevrath  eentory. 

^  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  nuns, 
kr  of  parish  chnxches  built  before  the  eon* 
mt,  little  doubt  ean  be  entertained  tliat 
ne  giealer  poftioa  of  our  paroehial  bene- 
fin  are  of  mora  recent  institution,  and  owe 
thar  endowments  to  the  politic  munificence 
sf  the  early  Norman  baronsor  their  imme* 
diste  soooessors. 

*^  Secure  in  the  possession  of  the  manors 
vhidi  their  leader  had  conferred  upon  them, 
ad  nataralixed  in  their  adopted  country, 
the  foUoweis  of  the  Conqueror  turned  thdr 
stteatian  to  the  cultivation  of  thdr  estates 
isd  tlie  dvilisadon  of  their  vassals.  They 
iM  with  each  other  in  the  beauty  and  mag. 
dfieeoceof  the  eeeUsiastical  edifiees  which, 
St  thdr  own  expense,  they  constructed  for 
the  aeoommoda!tion  of  their  tenants  and  re^^ 
tsiocn.  Heoee  parish  dinrches  and  par- 
■oaege  bouses  sprung  up  on  every  consL. 
doable  estate,  built  and  endowed  by  their 
•■*.«.  Another  drcumstance  operated 
^  powerfully  in  adding  to  the  number 
ef  psrish  churches  endowed  during  this 
paod.  The  eriginai  grantees  of  the  crown, 
n  msny  histances,  split  ihtir  extennve 
iBttors  into  minor  fragments,  which  they 
eoateed  upon  subinfeudatories.  These 
■oltgianteee  daimed  and  exercised,  as  of 
MoMB  right,  the  privilege  of  building 
ranrches  on  the  fees  which  they  thus  ac- 
qmd ;  and  to  avail  themadves  of  this  pri- 
vJfge  diey  were  impelled  by  two  motives : 
—When  the  subinfeudatory  built  a  church 
•pon  his  own  estate,  his  tenants  and  do- 

■••w  iRw  xcU«T«4  from  <li9  inoQQfe* 
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nience  of  resorting  for  religious  purposes 
to  the  mother  church,  lying  generally  at 
some  distance  from  them.  As  long  as  no 
church  existed  in  the  underfee,  the  tithes 
of  its  produce  were  demandable  by  the  in- 
cumbent of  the  mother  church,  who  was 
appointed  by  the  superior  lord ;  but  as  soon 
as  a  church  was  buut  and  consecrated  upon 
the  subfee,  it  became  an  independent  pa- 
rish, and  the  tithes  vested  in  an  incumbent 
nominated  by  the  owner  of  the  property, 
from  the  produce  of  which  they  accrued. 
The  ffrantees  of  mesne  manors  were  thus 
impdled  to  build  churches  on  thdr  estates, 
not  only  for  the  convenience  and  accommo- 
dation of  their  tenants,  but  frequently  foe 
the  more  interested  purpose  of  securing  to 
ihemsdves  the  right  of  nominating  the  in^ 
dividual  entitled  to  receive  the  tithes.** 

*  The  writer  introduces  vdrious  spe^ 
cimens  of  ancient  grants  of  unques- 
tionable authenticity,  which  render 
it  clear^  that  the  above  is  a  correct 
view  ofihe  origin  of  the  endowments 
now  attached  to  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices. The  lord  of  a  manor,  or  rather 
lAie  owner  of  an  estate  acquired  hj 
a  grant  from  the  crown,  by  descend 
or  by  purchase,  erected  a  church  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district,  who  were  then 
bis  tenants  at  will,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  tenth,  or  some  other  propor- 
tion, of  the  whole  produce.  Henc^ 
the  ancient  limits  of  a  private  estate 
became  the  public  boundaries  of  the 
subsisting  parish.  The  emoluments 
set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
incumbent,  made  no  addition  to  the 
burdens  already  pressing  upon  the 
occupiers,  as  they  formed  in  fact  ^ 
deduction  from  that  portion  of  the 
surplus  produce,  whicn  would  others- 
wise  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the 
owner,  under  the  denomination  of 
rent. 

"  Assuming,'*  he  poceeds,  "  this  repre. 
sentation  of  the  origin  of  eccledastical  en- 
dowments to  be  correct,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  the  advantages  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  parish  derive  in  a  religious, 
moral,  social,  or  political  view,  from  the 
discharge  of  the  ecclesiastical  functions  or- 
dained by  the  state,  were  originally  a  gru- 
tuitous  boon  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  who  first  built  a 
church,  and  endowed  it  with  tithes.    The 
funds  DOW  expended  in  maintaining  these 
institutions  are  the  proceeds  of  his  bounty. 
He  might,  had  he  thought  proper,  have 
devised  to  his  heir  the  whole  surplus  pro- 
duce received  from  his  estate  as  rent,  un- 
diminished by  a  claim  on  account  of  tithes. 
But  such  was  not  his  pleasure.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  bequeathed  his  landed  property 
to  hls^eldest  von,  enpumberod  ftnd  phwged 
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^th  m  provision  for  secoring,  on  a  penua- 
ilelit  foundation,  the  religious  and  moral 
instruction  of  its  occupiers.  It  appears, 
nom  the  language  of  one  of  the  ancient 
grants  already  transcribed,  that  the  heir  at 
law  was  actually  consulted  as  to  the  in- 
tended alienation  :  it  is  indeed  reasonable 
to  presume,  that  in  this  instance  the  grantor 
was  only  tenant  for  life,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  consent  of  his  son  and  heir  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  deed  of 
endowment  valid.  It  is  surely  bo^  rea- 
sonable and  lawful  that  every  man  should 
be  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own,  provided  <  what  he  likes*  be  not  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  and  interests  of  others; 
and  it  will  be  difRcult  to  point  out  a  *■  rea- 
son* which  should  debar  the  lay  owner  of 
an  estate  Arom  setting  aside  any  portion 
of  its  produce  for  the  purpose  of  iostruet- 
jng  its  occupiers  in  the.  duties  of  religion 
and  morality,  until  it  can  be  proved  that 
such  an  object  is  repugnant  to  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  society  :  and  when  an  indi- 
▼idual  has  actually,  and  fur  ever,  thus 
alienated  any  portion  of  the  produce  of  his 
estate,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compre- 
hend on  what  grounds  h'ls  descendants, 
much  less  those  who  have  subsequently 
purchased  his  property,  or  their  tenants, 
can  represent  tlieroselves  as  bearing  any 
part  of  this  burden.  The  founder  and  en- 
dower  of  a  rectory,  reserving  to  himself 
and  his  representatives  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting to  the  benefice  when  vacant,  con- 
ferred upon  the  parishioners  a  right  to 
require  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
to  the  living  properly  qualified  to  discharge 
the  ecclesiastical  duties  of  the  parish  :  but 
the  emoluments  derived  ttom.  this  endow- 
.mentdo  not  come  from  the  pockets  of  the 
parishioners,— they  are  a  portion  of  the 
aurpltts  produce  of  the  estate,  which,  be. 
fore  the  endowment  of  the  rectory,  belong- 
ed to  the  owner,  and  were  received  by  him 
OS  rent,  and  which,  from  the  moment  of 
their  appropriation  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, ceased  to  be  his  property. 

^'  Those  who  maintain,  that  the  whole 
of  our  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  and  may  therefore  be 
diminbhed,  annihilated,  or  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  legislature, 
ask  us, '  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  that  tithes  neither  are,  nor  ever 
werey  the  property  of  ttie  state  ?  or  that 
the  right  to  these,  especially  clerical  tithes, 
was  probably,  too,  established  on  a  basis 
4>f  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  property 
oi  any  landed  estate  in  the  kingdom  ?  As- 
suredly it  is  not  meant  to  say  that  the  state, 
that  is,  the  community  at  large,  or  any  i;/. 
dividual  under  iheptoiection  of  the  legis' 
lature,  never  had  a  right  to  do  with  the 
land  iticfft  or  the  whole  produce  ofit^  wliat^ 
sver  they  deemed  proper.  It  will  not, 
surely,  be  maintained  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  Christian  clergy  were  not 
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course,  no  tithe  could  bavebeeDtppropEiated 
for  their  support  ?  If  this  position  cannot 
be  denied,  what  can  be  the  mjcaning  of 
saying,  that  the  tithes  did  not  bdeog  to 
the  sute  ?  What  other  power  than  the 
Ugislative  authority  could  haveapptopriated 
tithe  to  the  clergy  ?  And  if  it  was  not 
under  the  power  of  the  legislature,  by  what 
right  could  the  clergy  acquire  it  ?  If  the 
^ftole  of  the  property  once  bdonged  to  the 
state,  or  to  those  to  whom  the  state  had  as- 
signed it,  must  not  the  tithe,  which  was 
only  a  part  of  the  whole,  have  bekmged 
to  it?' 

"  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  ptemisos 
put  forward  in  the  above  extract  are  true  f 
that  at  some  remote  period,aU  the  land  cf 
this  country  *  may  have  once  belonged  to 
the  state ;  or,  in  order  to  render  the  ex- 
pression intelligible,  may  have  been  occa* 
pied  in  common  by  ail  the  members  of  tha 
community ; — that,  by  division  and  allot* 
ment,  this  land  gradually  ceaaed  to  be 
common,  and  passed  into  the  liands  of  in- 
dividual  owners  as  private  property ;  and 
that  these  individuals  had,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legislature,  a  right  to  do  with 
the  land  itself,  with  the  whole  produce  of 
it,  or  with  any  part  of  this  produce,  what- 
ever they  deemed  proper.*    But  granting 
these  premises  to  be  well  founded,  they 
will  not  bear  out  ^e  inference  which  is 
drawn  from  thenL— that  *•  ecclesiastical  re- 
venues are  the  property  of  the  state.*    In. 
deed,  they  seem  all  to  bear  the  oontrary 
way.    If  the  individuals  into  whose  haads 
the  land  oristnally  passed  in  a  state  of  se- 
verality,  had,  under  the  protectioa  of  the 
legislature,  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  whole 
of  its  surplus  produce  at  their  own  discre* 
tion,  I  would  b^  leave  to  ask,  whether  the 
same  individuals,  the  same  asaigneea  of  the 
state,  had  no  right  to  do  wiih  a  peni  of 
this  whole  *  whatever  they  deemed  proper?* 
—to  confer  a  tenth,  or  any  other  proper* 
tion  of  it,  as  an  endowment  upon  parish 
churches  founded  by  them?    That  thej 
possessed  such  a  right  cannot  be  qoeation- 
ed.    Before  the  institution  of  each  pariahy 
the  owner  of  the  land  now  included  within 
its  limits  had  the  whole  of  the  soil  vested 
in  himself  as  private  property.     Oft  evcrj 
principle  of  natural  equity,  he  could,  had 
he  so  thought  proner,  have  conferred  the 
whole  surnlus  produce  of  his  land^  oi,  in 
other  words,  the  fee-simple  of  hia  eatate^ 
upon  the  church  as  an  endowment.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  reasoning  adTnnced  to 
prove  that  tithes  are  public  property,  far« 
nishes   the  very  strongest  ground   upon 
which  the  holder  of  any  species  of  property 
can  rest  bis  title :  instead  of  invalidating 
the  right  to  tithes,  it  establi^cs  tliia  right 
beyond  all  cavil  and  dispute.    The  oppo- 
nenu  of  tithes  admit  that  the  owners  of 
the  ebtates  which  now  constitute  parisfao^ 
had  a  legal,  as  well  as  moral  right  to  dis- 
pose of  the  wfufle  net  revenue  of  their  land 
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appstf,  therafere,  nngulaily  inoontistent 
yIkb  thej  deaj  these  laodownen  the  right 
of  endoving  the  henefioes  which  thejr 
finaded  with  a  tetUh  part  of  the  produce.'* 

It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted,  that 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
origioar  documents  by  which  the 
lorai  of  manors  conferred  upon  the 
duurcfaes  which  tiiey  built  the  tithes 
of  their  estates,  cannot  now  be  ao- 
tudly  produced ;  but  the  abeenee  of 
this  direct  proof,  rendered  unavoid- 
able  by  the  lapse  of  nine  or  ten  cen- 
turies, will  by  no  mean^  invalidate 
Uie  reasonable  presumption,  that  in 
most  parishes  the  right  to  these  en- 
dowments was  ori^nally  acquired  in 
the  manner  stated  oy  this  writer.  It 
is  a  well-known  maxim  of  law,  sug- 
gested by  common  sense,  and  con- 
hrmed  by  every  principle  of  equity, 
to  infer  that  a  civil  rignt,  which  has 
been  enjoyed  without  intemipUon 
for  a  loDg  series  of  years,  must  nave 
originated  in  some  express  agree- 
ment or  grant,  although  the  original 
conveyance  be  not  now  actually  £rth- 
comini^.  The  law,  in  this  case,  creates 
what  IS  called  a  title  by  prescription, 
and  assumes  that  a  right  actually  en- 
jored  was  originally  acquired  under 
8  legal  instrument,  which  has  disap- 
pearod  in  a  maimer  of  which  no  ac- 
coimt  can  now  be  given. 

"Efoy  candid  indiridual  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  ssme  equitable  principle  "will 
citabliib,  on  the  firmest  grounds,  the  right 
of  ecdoiastics  to  the  incomes  accruing  from 
the  endowments  of  the  benefices  which  they 
kold.    It  is,  beyond  all  comparison,,  the 
iDost  SDcient  title  to  property  which  now 
exists:  in  many  instances,  its  origin  in 
particular  parishes  may  be  traced  to  ancient 
leeords,  which,  having  escaped  the  ravages 
of  timc^  still  subsist ;  and  in  all  other  cases, 
the  sanal  assertion  of  this  right  can  be 
teoed  bsck  to  a  period  of  antiquity  so  re* 
mote,  that  we  are  entitled  to  rest  it  upon 
the  fair  and  equitable  presumption,  that  it 
vas  origioally  derived  from  tne  voluntary 
set  of  tlie  owners  of  the  land  which  conti- 
Hues  subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes. 
From  the  language  and  tenor  of  the  ancient 
t    irds,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  our 
p    lie  lepontories,  it  seems  extremely  pro- 
\    te  tfai^  in  the  instance  of  all  the  paro- 
c    1  benefices  founded  subsequently  to  the 
1    man  conquest,  each  church  was,  on  its 
c     ecntion  by  the  bishop,  formally  and 
li    ily  endowed  with  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
%    I  written  deed,  etecuted  by  the  owner 
0    he  Und ;  and  it  also  appears  that,  where 
t     istate  was  entailed,  tne  heir  was  found 
t     ncor  with  the  actual  possessor  in  the 
c      itigQ  of  this  conveyance.    It  is,  no 
i     t}  possible,  tbftt  hi  «omo  initances  this 


daim  may  have  been  originally  ll^tipdnoed 
by  the  gmdual  inflnenee  of  cuatoin|.afH|ai. 
esced  in  by  the  piety,  or,  as  the  advevsaiies 
of  the  church  would  perhaps  say,  by  the 
supeiBtilion,  of  our  ancestors ;  but,Blthpu|^ 
this  should  be  conceded,  stlU  the  right  of  a 
parochial  incumbent  to  the  income  of  his 
benefice  will  stand  upon  grounds  equally 
firm  in  the  eye  of  reason  and  law,  as  if  It 
were  derived  from  an  ezpicss  and  volnntaiy 
grant;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
originv  the  eacodse  of  sudi  a  fight,  aopis- 
.  eaoed  in  for  a  mimhsr  of.  cantaiies,  oomnsits 
no  wrong  whatever  upon  the  Individual  now 
seised  of  property  subject  to  this  claim,  but 
who  has  acquired  it  subsequently  to  the 
imposition  of  the  burden  with  which  it 
remains  charged. 

*^  In  whatever  manner  we'  suppose  the 
ehnrch  to  have  become  originally  entitled 
to  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soO,  it  can 
•make  no  difference  with  respect  to  the 
pressure  of  tins  charge  at  the  present  time  t 
for  it  is  indisputable  Uiat  the  whole  real 
property  of  the  country  has  frequently 
changed  hands,  since  the  payment  of  tithes 
was  finally  recognised  by  the  laws  as  a 
burden  upon  land.  If  it  be  assumed  that 
the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
became,  in  the  first  instance,  appropriated 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes,  not  by  an  imme« 
diate  and  express  grant  from  the  owner  of 
the  freehold,  but  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  custom,  wliich  is  the  origin  and  substance 
of  our  common  law,  the  effect  is  still  the 
same.  The  owner  of  the  land,  at  the  period 
when  this  custom  was  in  the  first  instance 
introduced,  did,  no  doubt,  find  the  value  of 
his  property  affected  by  its  operation— by 
the  prtssure  of  such  a  novel  charge  upon 
his  land;  but  those  who  have  succeeded 
him  in  his  possessions,  either  by  inherit, 
anoe  or  by  purchase,  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  bear  any  part  of  this  buoden.  The 
onus  of  tithes  having  been  once  permanendy 
fixed,  all  the  landed  property  of  the  country 
has  descended  to,  or  been  purchased  by,  its 
present  owners,  subject,to  this  charge;  and 
on  every  transfer  of  this  species  of  proper- 
ty, its  selling  price  was  reduced  in  propw. 
tion  to  the  permanent  charge  to  which  it  is 

subject. 

^'  As  soon  as  this  arrangement  was  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  is  dear,  that  the  rent 
which  the  owner  of  this  property,  unen- 
cumbered with  a  charge  for  tithes,  previous- 
ly  received  from  its  occupiers,  must  have 
sustained  a  diminution  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  the  claim  whidi  the  incumbent 
had  acquired.  The  cultivator,  yielding  the 
tithe  of  his  crops  to  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
prietor, deducted  this  charge  from  the 
amount  of  the  rent,  which  he  would  other, 
wise  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  to  the 
landowner.  It  becomes,  therefore,  mani- 
fest, that  the  endowment  of  a  benefice  with 
the  tentli  part  of  the  produce  of  land  made 
no  addition  whatever  to  the  whole  surplus 
or  rent  exsctod  from  the  occupier." 
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Whftteyer  obBcoritf  may  there- 
fore has^  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  practice  of  paying  tithes  was  first 
introduced  into  this  island — ^whether 
it  originated  in  a  voluntary  grant 
from  me  owners  of  the  soil,  or  ia  the 
gradual  influence  of  custom  acquiesK 
ced  in  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land 
new  subject  to  this  payment— stiM 
there  jcan  be  ne  difficulty  la  proving 
that  the  introduction  of  titfaea  cannot 
be  aseribed  to  an  act  of  the  legislature. 
In  the  oldest  parliamentary  records 
which  the  industry  of  antiquarians 
has  brought  to  light,  no  trace  can  be 
discovered  of  the  origin  of  this  charee 
upon  land.  The  earliest  acts  of  the 
legislature,  which  refer  to  tithes,  do 
not  treat  them  as  a  novel  demand,  but 
as  an  old  and  well4aiown  burden  al- 
ready recognised  by  ancient  and  in>- 
memorial  usage.  It  is  no  doubt  true^ 
that  at  various  periods  the  legisla- 
ture has  interfered,  either  to  regulate 
or  enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  as 
already  due  of  common  ri^ht;  but 
no  instance  can  be  adduced  m  which 
it  has  undertaken  to  create  a  right  to 
this  species  of  revenue,  where  it  did 
not  previously  eidst;  which  proves 
that  this  burden  waa  not  originaUy 
imposed  upon  land  by  the  auUiority 
of  Parliament 

Precisely  on  the  same  principle 
has  the  legislature  dealt  with  rent ; 
it  has  frequently  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  landlord,  where  the  common  law 
^ad  been  partially  found  deficient  in 
the  means  of  enforcing  the  payment 
of  rent ;  but  it  has  never  interfered-^ 
nor  can  it^  without  an  usurpation  of 
power  which  does  not  belong  to  its 
constitutional  functions,  interfere— 
wiUi  the  amount  of  rent  which  the 
proprietor  may  demand  for  his  land. 
This  is  a  point  with  which  the  legis- 
lature does  not  presume  to  med<fie ; 
it  is  left  to  be  arranged  between  the 
owner  and  the  occupier;  but  the 
amoimt  having  been  fixed  by  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  the  parties 
interested,  the  legislature  then  steps 
in  to  ratify  the  contract,  and  enforce 
its  due  performance. 

It  would  be  evidently  absurd  to 
make  this  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  legislature,  the  ground  of  con- 
tending that  rent  is  a  tax  levied  upon 
land  by  the  authority  of  Parliament; 
or  that  acts  of  Parliament  which  give 
landowners  the  means  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  re»  $when  withheld 
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bytheoccu]>iers,coii8titQtethefoimd*' 
ation  of  their  right  to  that  species  of 
revenue. 

''  In  like  maDDer,  there  ii  no  pretence 
for  alleghig  that  tithes  Qrigiiijited  in  any 
act  of  the  legialatnre.    Parliament  did  not 
•hnpoie  this  burden  upon  kad  |  but,  find- 
ing it  already  subiisting  as  a  charge  laid 
mpoiLreal  property  bj  the  voluntary  actof 
^he  owners  of  the  soU»  it  haa  in  tfak,  asin 
-tha  iaatancf  of  rent  just  mentioned,  atep^ 
ped  forward  to  aaaist  those  who  are  entitled 
to  tithes  in  the  efiectual  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claim.    There  exists,  thaeCore^  no 
ground  for  maintaining,  that  tithes  origL. 
nated  in  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  have 
'from  time  to  time  been  passed  to  enforce 
the  doe  payment  of  this  charge  upon  land. 
^«  This  Tiew  of  the  origin  of  ec^lastieal 
endowments  will  at  once  dispose  of  the 
•opinion  of  those  persons,  who  njiiis^ui 
tithes  as  a  charge  upon  the  produce  of  land 
similar  to  a  tax  imposed  by  the  legiilatuiv^ 
and  who  assume  that,  as  Parliament  ia  mom 
knowledged  to  be  constitutionally  invested 
with  authority  either  to  modify  or  remit  a 
tax  imposed  upon  articles  of  consumption, 
it  possesses,  on  similar  grounds,  the  power 
either  of  abolishing  tithes  altogether,  or  of 
limiting  the  extent  to  which  they  shall  be 
JeWed.    It  must,  however,  be  aeen  in  an 
-instant,  that  no  analogy  whatever  exials 
between  the  authority  of  Parliament  ow»  ^ 
tax,  and  its  power  over  that  portion  of  the 
.produce  of  land  which  was  set  aatde  fee  tht 
support  of  an  ecclesiastical  eatahUshmeo^ 
Between  tithes  and  a  tax  there  are  various 
and  essential   distinctions,  which  invest 
Parliament  with  authority  over  the  latter, 
which  it  cannot  constitutionally  exercise 
over  the  former.  A  tax  is  imposed  by  the 
legislature  in  the  first  instance;  what  Par- 
liament has  the  right  to  impose  upon  the 
nation,  it  has,  therefore,  the  power  to  mo- 
dify or  remove.  When  a  tax  has  been  laid 
on  by  the  legislature,  the  same  body,  as 
guardian  of  the  public  purse,  is  in  efibctthe 
party  which  receives  the  impost ;  what  it 
is  entitled  to  receive,  it  must  necessarily 
possess  the  power  to  remit  at  its  pleaauie. 
But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  respect  to 
tithes ;  to  the  receipt  of  these  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  has  not,  nor  ever  had^ 
the  least  daim.    They  still  are,  as  they 
ever  were,  the  inalienable  property  of  m. 
third  party.    No  power,  thcmore,  withoni 
an  absolute  subversion  of  the  most  sacred 
principle  of  equity  as  well  as  of  a  fimd«. 
mental  article  of  the  British  constitution.— 
an  uniform  and  inflexible  maintenance  ^t£ 
the  private  rights  of  individuals— can  siar« 
render  the  minutest  portion  of  that  propcrty 
which  is  not  its  own. 

<^  If  the  opponents  of  ecdesiasdcal  en- 
dowments should  be  able  even  to  proi 
that  tidies  constitute  a  tax  originally  ~ 
posed  upon  land  by  the  autfaority  of 
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kpaUtmf  th^  wUl  be  as  ivcu  ever  from 
the  object  vluoh  diej  wish  to  accoinplUb* 
U  this  charge  moftt  be  teraied  a  tax,  it  falle, 
like  the  JadS  tax,  upoo  the  net  re? enue  de- 
nied fieiD  lend,  and  xiot  upon  the  commo- 
iiea  vbich  the  land  producea  -that  is  ta 
ii7,its  effect  is  to  diminish  rent,  and  not 
loeoiuooethepriceof  proTisions*  No  man 
ifll  aigae,  that  the  abolition  of  the  land* 
tix  would  yield  a  benefit  to  any  member 
of  the  eommttni^  exc^t  the  ovner  of  the 
hod;  or  thtt  the  repeal  of  that  impost 
lOttldhsfe  the  slightest  effect  npon  the 
ttUiiig  prieeof  the  produce  grown  upon  the 
had  which  is  aov  sabjeet  to  this  charge  t 
id  extiiictioD  would  merely  eoable  the 
hnded  proprietor  to  put  into  his  om 
yoekct  the  amouiit  which  he  now  pays  to 
the  ezdksqaer  in  ii»  16cm  of  a  land  tax* 
f  0  the  extinction  of  this  burden  upon  his 
wttte  the  peesent  owner  can  prefer  no 
daim ;  it  wasimposed  before  the  land  came 
JBto  hit  possessioa ;  and  the  price  paid  for 
it  hythe  fifst  purchaser,  after  the  imposi* 
tioD  of  the  tax,  was  diminished  in  propor* 
tion  te  the  amount  of  this  eharg& 

^  Between  tithes  and  a  taximposed  upon 
srtldcs  of  consumption  there  is  also  the 
ftUowiog  broad  and  palpable  distinction  t 
A  tix  is  leried  upon  efery  member  of  the 
eommniiity  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  the  taxed  commodity  which  he  consumeCi 
Hcooe  the  relief  derivable  from  the  aboU- 
tieo  of  a  tax  would  fall  to  the  share  of 
each  individual  in  proportion  to  his  expen* 
ditiiR.  But  as  tithes  fall  solely  upon  the 
aetverenoe  aeeruing  from  lanc^  the  abo* 
litioD  of  this  impost,  tax,  er  rent  charge, 
(adl  it  what  you  please,  for  the  term  ap- 
plied to  it  will  not  afl^t  its  nature,)  would 
Mnlj  serve  to  augment  the  rent  of  land 
from  which  it  now  forms  a  deduction  ; 
end  in  no  respect  diminish  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  to  the  general  consu^ 
mer.  If  there  be,  therefore,  any  persons 
who  insist  upon  being  allowed  to  call 
tidies  a  tax,  let  them  at  the  same  time  re* 
nembet,  that  they  fall  exclusively  upon 
the  Bet  revenue  or  rent  of  land ;  aind  that 
from  the  abolition  of  this  burden  and  the 
CQaae^ent  annihilation  of  the  advantages 
which  the  public  Is  acknowle^ed  to  derive 
frem  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  the 
odydass  who  could  expect  to  reap  the 
nnaQeat  profit,  even  in  a  pecuniary  sense, 
■R  the  owners  of  landed  property. 

^  Bat  it  matters  little  in  what  manner 
tithes  were  originally  introduced  into  this 
country.  Whether  they  were,  in  the  first 
fastaoce,  conferred  upon  parochial  benefices 
by  the  spontaneous  liberality  of  individual 
landowners  who  built  churches  upon  their 
tttateg,  and  endowed  them  with  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  their  land ;  or  gradually 
•conned  by  the  force  of  a  custom  tacitly  ac- 
qoiesced  in  by  the  public,  and  solemnly 
wwgiuicd  by  repeated  acts  of  thoee  author 


rities  in  which  is  conetitutioiiaUy  vested 
the  power  of  legislating  for  the  nation  ;,f^ 
these  are  points  which  it  does  not  appea^ 
ot  vital  importance  to  ascertain.  The  right 
to  tithes  may  very  safely  be  made  to  rest 
upon  one  broad  fact,  which  cannot  be  coo^ 
troverted ;  no  man  will  dispute  that  the 
right  of  the  incumbents  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  to  exact  the  tenth  of  the  produce 
of  land  protected  by  no  special  exemption, 
has  been  uninterruptedly  recognised  hj 
the  law  and  customs  of  this  country,  u 
is  not  a  dormant  right,  to  be  found  onlv 
in  books  and  records,  but  a  right  which 
has  been  acted  on  for  ages,  and  which  eoo^ 
tinues  to  be  daily  enforced  la  practice 
Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  with  ra- 
jpect  to  the  origin  of  this  charge  upon  the 
net  revenue  of  land,  it  is  indisputable  that 
it  had  been  uniyeisally  recognised  in  prac- 
tice, and  expressly  sanctioned  bylaw,  at  a 
period  of  far  greater  antiquity  than  the 
oldest  titles  which  the  owners  of  any  lay 
property  can  produce.  It  may  therefore  be 
assumed  as  a  conclusion,  which  no  reason- 
ing or  historical  investigation  can  shadte, 
that,  for  Bv9  centuries  at  the  least,  every 
acre  of  land  which  remains  titheable  in 
this  kingdom  has  been  inherited,  purcha* 
Bed,  or  let,  subject  to  this  charge." 

But  admitting  that  tithes  were  oii* 
ginally  derived,  as  we  have  repre- 
sented, from  the  voluntary  liberality 
of  the  owners  of  land,  it  is  sorne^ 
times  contended,  that  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  attached  to  the 
present  mode  of  cultivating  farms  in 
England,  the  exaction  ot  the  fuU 
tenth  of  the  whole  gross  produce  of 
land  subject  to  tithes,  is  an  unfair 
and  unwarrantable  extension  of  the 
claim  which  the  founder  of  the  be- 
nefice conferred  upon  its  incumbent ; 
it  is  argued,  that  on  equitable  grounds 
the  tithe-owner  is  entitled  to  exact 
the  tenth  part  of  the  luitura/ produce 
of  the  soil  only,  and  not  a  tenth  part 
of  the  artificial  produce  of  land,  in 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  occu- 
pier has  expended  a  large  capital. 
Some  persons  who  concede  that  the 
tithe-proprietor  is  fairly  entitled  to  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  yielded  by  land 
in  an  unimproved  state,  still  deny 
that  he  can  j  ustly  claim  an  equal  pro- 

Eortion  of  the  produce  of  land  which 
as  been  improved  by  an  expensive 
process  of  tillage.  Let  it  be  suppo- 
sed that  a  farmer  expends  L.2U  in 
preparing  an  acre  of  land  for  the 
growth  of  hops,  and  that  the  produce 
of  this  acre,  which  as  grass  land 

would  w\  in  the  whol^  I^q  worth 
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more  than  L^,  should  sell  for  L.dO : 
—is  it,  ask  these  reasoners,  fair  and 
equitable,  that  in  the  case  hypotheti- 
cakly  pu^  the  tithe-owner  should 
claim  the  tenth  of  L^O,  the  value  of 
tiie  improved  produce,  instead  of  be- 
in^  satisfied  with  the  tenth  of  L.5,  the 
vsSue  of  the  ordinary  produce  ? 

"  In  considering  this  question,"  says 
this  writer,  whose  words  we  shall  again 
take  the  liberty  of  borrowing,  *<  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  point  to  be  deci- 
ded is,  not  whether  the  landlord  would  ob* 
tain  a  larger  revenue--^>f  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt— but  whether  the  profits  of  the 
capital  employed  in  tillage  would  be  in- 
creased by  reducing  the  claims  of  the  tithe- 
owner.    It  is  indeed  certain,  that,  as  to 
the  amount  of  rent,  the  reduction  of  the 
claim  for  tithes  would  prove  an  advantage 
to  the  landlord :   but  it  appears  almost 
equally  certain,  tliat,  so  far  as  regards  the 
profits  of  the  occupier,  no  permanent  effect 
would  be  produced  by  this  restriction.  The 
net  profits  of  the  capital  employed  by  the 
dccupier  of  land  in  the  production  of  the 
most  expensive  and  valuable  crops  that  are 
ever  grown,  would  not  be  increased  perma- 
nently, even  by  a  total  abolition  of  tithes^ 
much  less  would  they  be  affected  by  a  par- 
tial reduction  of  their  amount.    The  rea- 
sons upon  which  this  opiuion  is  grounded 
may  be  shorilv  stated ;  and  if  they  be  ad- 
mitted to  hold  good  with  respect  to  the 
most  expensive  crop8.^to  hops,   for  in- 
stanccthcy  must  be  equally  conclusive 
with  regard  to  all  capital  laid  out  in  pre- 
paring land  for  the  growth  of  any  other 
species  of  agricultural  production.     It  is 
an  acknowledged  axiom  in  political  eco- 
Domy^  and  sanctioned  by  common  sense, 
that,,  in  every  country  where  capital  has  a 
fre^  circulation,  the  profits  accruing  horn 
different  branches  of  industry  cannot,  for 
a  period  of  any  duration,  vary  in  amount. 
If  capital,  in  a  given  average  of  years, 
should  make  a  larger  return  of  profits  in 
one  branch  of  agriculture   or  commerce 
than  in  another,  a  portion  of  it  will  natu- 
rally and  unavoidably  flow  from  the  less 
lucrative  channel  into  that  which  is  more 
profitable,  until  the  rate  of  profits,  in  eve- 
ry branch  of  public  industry,  become  at 
length  equaliz^.  Applying  this  axiom  to 
the  produce  of  a  hop-ground,  let  us  consi- 
der whether  the  partial  reduction,  or  even 
tile  abolition,  of  tithes  would  augment  the 
profits  of  the  capital  employed  in  produ- 
cing hops.  Assume  that  tlie  produce  of  an 
acre  of  bops  sells  for  L.30 — in  this  ease 
the  tithe-owner^s  claim  would  amount  to 
Ii.3  ;  it  is,  however,  clear,  that,  notwith- 
standing  this  charge,  the  crop  must  return 
a  fair  average  of  profits  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  its  i^odttction  ;  otherwise  the 
f«rm«r  wouW  d^iwnUnue  fte  9uWv(iU9n  9f 
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hops,  and  trmnsfer  his  capital  to  some  other 
undertaking  where  his  profits  would  be 
higher ;  for  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that 
any  man  would  persevere  in  cultivitiDg 
hops  if  he  could  derive  better  returns  f^m 
hb  capital  by  growing  wheat  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  L.3,  paid  as  tithes  for  an 
acre  of  hops,  ceased  to  be  exacted  by  the 
tithe-owner,  the  profits  accruing  from  the 
produce  would  exceed  the  average  rate  of 
profits  in  other  branches  of  industry— mote 
capital  would  be  attracted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hops,  or  a  higher  rent  would  be  ex- 
acted by  the  landlord,  and  the  profits  of 
the  grower  would,  in  oomequenoe,  fall  to 
the  level  of  the  general  average  of  the  rate 
of  profits. 

*^  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  re- 
presentation  of  the  efiect  which  tithes  have 
upon  the  profits  of  capital  embarked  in 
agriculture,  that  when  a  farmer  rents  land 
in  a  bad  state  of  cultivation,  vrith  the  in- 
tention of  incurring  an  extraordinary  ex- 
pense in  improving  it,  he  obtains  a  lease 
from  the  landowner,  which  secures  to  him 
exclusively,  for  a  definite  and  certain  time^ 
the  whole  profits  of  the  capital  expended 
on  the  land ;  but  that  the  chums  of  the 
tithe-owner,  being  put  in  force  from  yeir 
to  year,  absorb  a  portion  of  the  produce 
which  the  landlord  could  not  reach,  and 
which  would,  therefore,  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  occupier  in  the  form  of  augmented  pro- 
fits on  the  capital  which  he  bad  embarked 
in  agriculture.    But  when  the  occupier  is 
said  to  reap  exclusively  the  returns  of  the 
capital  expended  by  him  in  the  improve- 
ment of  land  held  under  lease,  his  ml 
advantages    are   considerably  overstated. 
When  a  landowner  proposea  to  let  a  fium 
on  lease,  the  basis  on  which  the  rent  is  cal- 
culated is  not  the  produce .  of  the  land  in 
its  natural  or  un tilled  state,  but  the  pro- 
duce which  it  will,  on  the  average,  yield 
when  n  given  amount  of  capital  or  labour 
has  been  laid  out  in  its  improvement.  The 
landlord  in  effect  addresses  his  tenant  thus : 
— .'  I  have  one  hundred  acres  of  land  which 
I  propose  to  let  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
yeats-^n  its  present  unimproved  state  it 
cannot  yield,  as  a  net  revenue  or  rent,  more 
than  10s.  per  acre ;    but  if  a  capital  of 
L.1000  be  laid  out  in  im  proving  it,  tbe 
augmented  produce  will  return  to  tbe  oc- 
cupier a  fair  profit  on  tbe  amount  of  lus 
outlay ;  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him 
to  pay  20s.  per  acre  as  rent ;  if  you,  th     - 
fore,  are  not  both  able  and  willing  to     f 
but  such  amount  of  capital  in  the  imprr    ^ 
ment  of  my  farm,  I  must  look  out     r 
another  tenant  possessing  the  means     ^ 
quisite  for  its  cultivation,  and  who  wil'    s 
consequence,  be  able  to  pay  roe  the      t 
which  I  am  fairly  eotitled  to  expect  1    i 
my  land.* 

"  Indeed,  every  discreet  landlord  t    i 
paro  tQ  «S9«rt»io  th»t  tbe  tenant  who  1    • 
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hiilaad  is  able  to  advance  the  ca]pital  r&-  are  subject  to  this  burden.  .As  far 
qoiied  for  its  proper  tillage ;  nor  ia  it  by  ga  the  interests  of  the  occupying 
any  mesiis  nnufual  that  wbeve  a  lease  is  furmer  are  concerned,  we  are  con- 
gnnted^  the  amoant  of.  this  capital  shonid  ^n^ed  that  the  whole  enquiry  re- 
beapRsaly  specified,  and  Ae  manner  of  ^^^^  ^^^^  .^^^  thcsimple  question 
ezpending  it  patucnlarly  defined.  ^f  «.««;«^  *k«.  o.,««.  ««.!!,,«♦  *^  *^^ 
^Letthean^  be  twisted  how  it  may-  ?^  W°£  ^^  f^f  ^"^"^  ^  J^^ 
place  it  in  whatever  view  or  Hght  the  reader  instead  of  one  landlord.  The  actual 
plttses,  the  oonvicUon  will  stiU  force  itself  wnner  would,  we  dare  say,  prefer 
npon  everv  candid  and  reflecting  mind,  keeping  in  his  own  pocket  the  annual 
that  neither  the  partial  redaction  nor  the  amount  which  he.  now  pays  the  tithe- 
total  abolition  of  tithes  wonld,  under  any  own^ ;  but  this  he  nerer  can  ac- 
conceivable  circumstances,  augment  per-  compliiBh :  th^«  portion  of  the  pro- 
manently  the  average  profiu  of  capital  duce,  or  an  equr^alent  for  it  in  mo*, 
embarked  in  agricalture.  If  a  claim  fov  W,  must  and  will  he  exacted  from 
titbeaceMedtyaiat,  to  the  rait  previous,  ^j^   ^^y  somebody:,  by  the  tiAe- 

l^W  Md^nSlv"^^^^^  owner,  under  the  present  system- 
value  of  the  tenth  portion  of  the  average  ^^  thalandowner,  if  Ais  svstem  were 
oop,  whiai  the  land,  when  improved  Sy  *<>  c^ase.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the 
the  outlay  of  the  necessary  capital,  would  interests  of  the  class  of  persons  who 
produce.**  l)ire  land  are  implicated,  the  sole 

question  is,  whether,  even  in  a  mere 
This  ia  a  point  in  Uie  discussion  temporal  view,  it  would  be  more  ac- 
respecting  thetruepressure  of  tithes,  coroant  with  public  policy,  that  the 
which  particularly  deserves  the  at*  emoluments  attached  to  a  parochial 
lention  of  the  actual  cultivators  of  benefice  should  be  received  by  an 
the  soil :   who  are  too  frequently  individuid  residing  in  or  near  the 
taug^ht  to  believe  that  they  are  the  spot  from  which  tbey  accrue,  or  that 
parties  principally  if  not  exclusively  they  should  be  added  to  the  already 
aggrieved  by  this  exaction.  If,  how-  ample  revenues  of  the  landowners. 
ever,  they  reflect  upon  this  matter  With  the  view  of  counteracting 
calmdy  and  dispassionately,  they  wiU,-  the  exaggerated  statements  of  those 
we  are  convinced,  perceive,  that  to  who  labour  to  undermine  the  Church 
them  no  real  advantage  could  accrue  of  England,  various  statistical  details 
from  the  extinction  of  the  claims  of  are  given  in  this  publication,  shew- 
tbe  tithe>owner.    The  profit  deriva-  ing  m  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
Ue  frtim  such  a  <^ange  would  (at  controverted,  that  even  admitting  the 
least  at  the  expiration  of  the  subsist-  clergy  to  be  as  they  are  sometimes 
h^  leafiea)  fiall  entirelv  to  th^  share  represented,  a  body  of  functionaries, 
Of  the  landlords.     The  occupying  paid  by  the  public,  still  the  average 
Ikrmers   nossess   ample    means  of  amount  of  their  incomes  can  scarce- 
judging  wnether  this  opinion  be  well  ly  be  said  to  exceed  the  scantiest 
founded.    In  this  part  of  the  island  remuneration  with  which  the  most 
tithes  have  been  for  a  long  time  vir-  penurious  financier  might  be  will- 
tually  abolished :  that  is  to  say,  a  )i-  uig  to  reward  tliem  for  their  services. 
nut  has  been  permanentiy  fixed  be-  The  autiior  then  presents  an  esti- 
jood  whic^  this  dum  upon  the  pro-  Qiate  of  the  professional  incomes  of 
duee  of  land  cannot  be  pushed.    In  the  English  aergy :  it  appears  to  us 
England,  also,  a  very  considerable  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as  the  na- 
extent  of  land  (under  the  operation  ture  of  such  an  attempt  will  permit. 
of  mod  usses  or  other  legal  exemption,  Together  with  the  summary  result  of 
'M>   under  exclysive  ac^s  assigning  his  calculations  and  enquiries,  he  has 
ad  in  lieu  of  tithes)  is,  in  effect,  given  the  data  on  which  his  estimate 
be-free.  We  would,  therefore,  re-  has  been  formed.  The  reader  is  fur- 
leat  the  occupiers  of  land  to  en-  nishcd  with  the  ready  means  of  de« 
ire  into  the  practical  effect  of  this  tecting  and  correcting  any  mistakes 
jemption  :  we  shall  acknowledge  into  which  he  may  have  fallen. 
iserres  greatiy  in  error  if  they  From  his  calculation,  it  appears 
ike  it  clear  to  us  that  persons  who  that  the  aggregate  revenues  of  the 
tenants  cultivate  land  thus  freed  English  parochial  clergy  amount  to 
tm  tithes,  derive  from  their  capi-  L.3,447,188:  which  being  divided  by 
ajarger  return  of  profit  than  their  1 1 ,342,  (the  actual  number  of  bene- 
igfibours  t^'ho  hold  farms  which  iices  in  England  and  Wales,)  gives 


ittihe  kveofA  mb6utL.800Mtlieaa« 
ixuil  income  of  eaeh  incumbent. 

The  esthnftte  of  the  average  In* 
come  annually  Accraiiu^  from  an 
Boffluh  benefice,  is  followed  by  a 
odculation  of  Hie  expenditure  usu- 
ally incurred. in  acquiring  the  qua* 
lifieations  required  in  an  ecclesiastic 
for  the  due  discharge  of  his  profes- 
nonal  functions.  Itistoiumedthata 
Bum,which  seldom  fallsshortof  L.800« 
has  been  expended  upon  the  educa* 
tion  of  every  candidate  for  orders  by 
the  time  he  has  completed  his  tw.en- 
ty-third  year:  and  further,  that  ta- 
king the  average  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motions, he  cannot  expect  prefer- 
ment until  he  has  been  at  least  seven 
years  in  orders* 

*•  If  to  the  prineipal  thai  expended  In 
edueating  s  young  perwm  for  the  minletrv, 
ite  interest  for  teven  yesn  be  added,  the 
total  will  amount  to  abdut  L.1100.  Henoe 
it  appean  clear,  that  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment in  which  an  ecclesiastic  stands  an 
average  chance  of  obtaining  preferment 
worth  L.300  per  annum,  a  capital  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  I4.IIOO  has  been  laid 
out  in  preparing  him  for  the  discharge  of 
bis  official  functions.  If  a  man  at  the  age 
of  80  laid  out  L.1 100  in  the  purchase  of  a 
life  annuity,  it  would  buy  him  an  income 
of  about  L  90  per  annum  5  which  being 
deducted  from  I>300,  lesres  a  baUnce  of 


L^lOsslhujiwissyaMipmNiri wtedi 

detgyosc%ontheKTeBqts>  leeeivelDrthav 
pBofessioBal  services*    The  Hate  tlms  eiu 
joys  the  hOKmrof  between  elevmsnd  twdve 
thousand  well-educated  Individuds,  whose 
province  i|  is  to  inatxiict  the  popolatien  of 
this  country  in  the  dntics  whidt  they  ewe  to 
€U)d  and  to  society ;  and  as  aneompeBse  fee 
the  devotion  of  their  time  and  talents  ex. 
dusively  to  this  eb  jeet,  they  do  not,  on  the 
averase,  xecstve  mqm  than  14.210  per  aa. 
Biun  r  This  is,  in  truth,  the  Tcvcnaewhich 
exdies  the  spleen  of  those  who  sua  imnd. 
Cal  to  our  ccoesiastical  establishment;  sod 
who  exsggerate  beyond  aU  bounds  the 
amount  of  the  levenuea  set  apact  fsi  die 
maintenance  of  the  dergy,  with  the  seoet 
or  avowed  design  of  weakening  the  attadi- 
tfient  which  the  pei^le  of  this  xeahs  bafs 
hitherto  diedshed  towards  tiie  frfirsiisticsl 
institutions  oedained  by  the  states* 


»> 


Neither  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
the  most  numerous,  and  (what  is  still 
of  more  importance^  with  arcfermcs 
to  any  proposed  sdkeme  of  altering 
Hie  church  68tal>lisliment)  by  te  the 
most  Taluable  pdrtion  of  the  eeelesi- 
astical  preferments  of  England,  are 
the  private  property  of  lay  patrons, 
ki  whom  iheee  adrowsons  have  be* 
come  vested  either  by  descent  or  pur- 
chase. There  are  m  tlie  patronage 
of  the  Crown,  bishops,  eapitttlar^aad 
other  public  bodies. 


1728  rectories,  containing  4,607,508  acres ; 

tithes  at  ds.  6d.  per  acre,       »       •       «       » 
2341  vicarages,  containing  6|;^4|516  acres ; 

tithes  at  Is.  Sd.  per  acre. 

Total  annual  value  of  public  endowments,      • 

In  the  gift  of  private  patrons  there  are  :— 
3444  rectones,  containing  9,216,144  acres; 

tithes  at  ds.  6d.  per  acre,        •       •        •       • 
21 75  vicarages,  containing  5,820,300  acres ; 

tithes  at  Is.  dd.  per  acre,       .       .        •       • 
1000  perpetual  curacies,  averaging  L.75  each, 
649  benefices  not  parochial,  averaging  L.50  each. 

Total  annual  value  of  private  benefices  • 


L.811,5eS 

391,592 

L..l,203/)95 


L.1,612,82& 

368,768 
75,000 
82,450 

L^,084,048 


It  thus  appears,  that  the  revenues 
of  private  oenefices  very  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  income  an- 
nually derived  from  public  endow- 
ments. It  is  perfectly  well  knovni, 
that  this  is  a  species  of  property 
which  sells  for  nearly  as  much  as  a 
freehold  yieldinj?  an  income  of  equal 
amount :  a  benefice  of  a  thousand  per 
annum  realiziugto  the  seller  nearly  as 
much  M  an  estate  of  the  like  value. 


"  Hence  it  may  very  truly  be  asserted, 
with  reference  to  at  least  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  body  of  English  ec* 
desiastlcs,  that,  combining  the  expenses! 
their  education  with  the  capital  sunk  in 
purchasing  the  livings  which  they  bold, 
they  make  a  sacrifice  of  time,  labour,  snd 
talents,  in  promoting  the  good  of  the  pub* 
lie,  for  which,  in  a  pecuniary  view,  tbsy 
receive  little  or  no  Gompensation.  Let  at 
suppose  that  a  gentleman  has  two  sons,  to 
eadi  of  whom  he  intends  givhig  tw«D7 
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i^oomai  pounds  |  ooe  he  ednoiles  foot  the 
to)  Old  She  othff  for  the  cbiuch.    The 
poitioD  of  the  eodeaiastie  is  Tested  in  the 
pmefaiie  d  so  ad? owsod,  whidi  yields  him' 
■  iseome  of  one  thonssnd  poanids  per  an* 
lam;  with  bis  petriineDy  &&  Uwyer  piir« 
Ayei  in  estate,  fvom  whkh  he  derives  an 
smul  letom  of  nearly  equal  amount.   In 
dill  die  t  thoasand  pounds  is  the  whole 
flmoil  tecome  of  the  coelesiastle ;  and  it 
ii  in  ineome  accruing  principally  from  the 
cipitil  which  he  has  advanced ;  and  but 
is  I  Tcrj  trifling,  if  in  any,  degree  as  are- 
tffd  or  compensation  for  his  professional 
Krrien.  His  lay-brother  derives  an  equal, 
or  fcry  nearlT  an  equal,  income  ftwa  the 
olite  wliich  he  has  purchased ;  and  to  this 
In  najadd  ss  much  as  his  talents  and  in- 
daitry  io  Ms  oicn  profession  may  enable 
Un  to  acquire.    It  is  difficult,  therefoie, 
to  point  out  an  individual  who  makes  a 
^ter  werifice  than  an  ecclesiastic  who 
pndiuei  an  advowson,  and  conscientious- 
ly deletes  his  tmie  and  talents  to  the  due 
oidiargeQfhis  professional  functions.  If 
lie  laid  out  his  money  in  the  acquisition  of 
aj  other  species  of  property,  he  could 
mly  ftil  to  derive  from  it  an  income  of 
eqoil  toiount;  and  to  this  might  be  added 
ne  onoluments  arising  from  any  other 
ponnit  to  which  he  might  choose  to  devote 
uouelf.    The  time,  the  industry,  and  ta. 
lesti  of  the  lawyer  or  physidan  are  reward, 
cd  with  a  pecuniary  compensation  propor- 
donate  to  tnernmtation  and  practice  which 
OKh  xeipectively  enjoys ;  but  the  time,  the 
tiknti,  and  exertions  of  an  ecclesiastic, 
vfao  holds  a  purchased  living,  are  confer- 
Rdyiomost  cases,  gntnitouily  upon  the 
pnbfic    From  his  professional  services  he 
dcnrei  but  the  most  trifling,  if  indeed  he 
daife  say,  pecuniary  advantage  ;  the  in- 
come of  his  benefice  being  seldom  more  than 
t  ftir  letnm  of  interest  for  the  capital  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  the  advowson. 

**  Those  who  labour  to  generate  and  fos- 
ter feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  civil  as 
*dl  «•  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the 
coentry,  are  found  on  all  occasions  to  hold 
«P  the  de^y  of  the  established  church-, 
not  u  hi  truth  they  aie^^jnen  faithfully 
dttdiargfaig  important  duties,  attached  to 
«  ptoperty  which  they  enjoy  in  their 
^ftftcdjt  parishes,  and  which,  subject  to 
dieieoDditions  on  which  it  is  held,  is  as 
Bsch  their  own  as  a  private  estate  is  the 
l>operty  of  ita  lay  owner— but  as  men  who 
cosmme  an  inordinate  proportion  of  wealth 
which  belongs  to  the  public,  and  which  it 
ii  dierefbre  inferred  the  public  has  a  right 
to  xeHune  at  ita  pleasure.  But  I  appeal 
to  every  honest  and  honourable  Engli^- 
"MO,  and  fearlessly  ask,  whether  such  a 
i^P'^'Atation  be  jusu-whether  eeclesias- 
<iOi  who  enjoy  incemes  derived  from  a 
pOTtion  of  the  net  revenue  of  land,  set 
■side  for  spedfic  purposes  bv  its  original 
<^*Dcn,  qn  b«  deKribed  as  the  coiMunieii 
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of  public  property  in  any  other  ttue  than 
Ae  opulent  proprietor  of  Holkham  may 
be  said  to  consume  national  wealth  ?*' 

Largely  as  we  hare  already  tran- 
scribed from  the  contents  of  this 
clear  and  seasonable  publication,  we 
shall  venture  to  conclude  with  an* 
other  extract,  whidi  we  recommend 
to  the  candid  perusal  of  all  those 
dasses  who,  bemg  neither  proprie* 
tors  nor  occupiers  oi  land,  may  hare 
been  deluded  into  the  belief  that  any 
profit  or  advantage  would  accrue  to 
them  from  the  confiscation  and  se- 
cularization of  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues. 

**  It  cannot  surely,  with  any  appeaiaoes 
•f  justice,  be  represented  as  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  public,  that  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  net  revenue  aecruing  from 
land  should  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
be  enjoyed,  subject  to  the  discharge  of  spe* 
cified  ecclesiastical  ssnrices.  Iftheincum« 
bent  of  a  parish  pctformed  no  duty,  never 
resided  upon  his  benefice,  never  appeared 
among  his  parishioners— even  under  these 
cirenmstanoes,  he  would  not  stand  in  a 
more  injurious  position,  either  with  re- 
spect to  his  parishioners  or  the  community 
at  large,  than  the  lay  landlord  into  whose 

}>ockets  this  ecclesiastical  income  would 
all  on  the  abolition  of  tithes.  But  if,  as 
is  generally,  and  always  ought  to  be,  the 
case,  (for  the  question  must  not  be  argued 
on  the  abuse,  but  the  proper  use,  of  ecclesi- 
astical endowments,)  the  incumbent  should 
reside  upon  his  benefice,  should  expend 
his  income  among  his  parishioners,  and 
devote  Ills  time  and  talenta  to  their  instruc- 
tion and  improvement,  it  must  be  more 
advantageous,  not  only  to  the  inhabitanta 
of  each  parish,  but  also  to  the  public,  that 
an  ecclesiastic  so  discharging  the  functions 
of  his  ofiice,  should  receive  the  value  of 
the  tithes,  than  that  it  should  be  added  to 
the  rental  of  the  landowners. 

^^  ^  In  all  the  views  of  receipt,  expendi- 
ture, and  personal  employment,*  says 
Burke,  *  a  sober  legislator  would  carefully 
compare  the  possessor  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended to  strip  of  bis  property,  with  the 
stranger  who  was  proposed  to  fill  his  place. 
Before  the  inconveniencies  are  incarred 
which  must  attend  all  violent  revolutions 
in  property,  through  extensive  confisca- 
tion, we  ought  to  have  some  rational  as- 
surance, that  the  purchasers  of  the  confis- 
cated property  will  be  in  a  considerable 
degree  mere  laborious,  more  virtuous,  more 
sober,  less  disposed  to  extort  an  unrea- 
sonable proportion  of  the  gains  of  the  la- 
bourer, or  to  consume  on  themselves  a 
larger  share  than  is  fit  for  the  measure  of 
an  individual,  or  that  they  should  be  qua- 
lified to  dispense  the  surplus  in  a  more 
Steady  ftpd  equal  mode;  so  as  t9  answer 
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the  purposes  of  a  politic  czpenditme,  than  these  sevenl  dassei,— i£  saeh  a  UKaniie 

the  old  possessors,  call  diose  possessots  bi-  bald  oat  the  prospect  of  increasing  the 

shops,  deaas,  canons,  prebendaries,  rectors,  wages  of  the  labourer,  or  the  profits  of  his 

▼icais,  or  what  you  please.*  employer,  or  adding  to  the  weight  of  bread 

*'  It  seems,  indeed,  by  no  means  easy  which  either  of  them  could  purchase  for 

to  comprehend  what  motives  can  actuate  sizpenoe,— their  motives  would  appear  at 

some  of  those  persons  who  are  found  to  l?ast  intelligible ;  but  as  they  could  derive 

Join  in  the  damour  raised  by  interested  no  such  benefit  from  Hie  measure  here  coo. 

malevolence,  xiipoii  the  subject  of  ecclesias-  templated,  it  seems  somewhat  difficult  to 

tical  endowments.  That  among  the  owners  account  for  the  eagerness  which  some  of 

•fthe  soil,  some  individuals  should  receive,  them  occasionally  evince,  when  it  is  pio- 

vithout  disapprobation,  a  proposal  for  cur-  posed  to  wrest  from  a  man  who  wears  a  blad[ 

tailing,  or  perhaps  for  abolishing,  ecclesi-  coat  property  which  he  holds  under  a  grant 

astical  revenues,  is  a  circumstance  calcula-  from  some  previous  owner  of  the  soil,  and 

ted  to  excite  regret  rather  than  surprise ;  transfer  it,  not  into  their  own  possession, 

for  in  every  numerous  body  of  men,  how-  hut  into  that  of  another  man  whose  CMi 

ever  respectable,  honourable,  and  upright  happens  to  be  brown  or  blue. 
as  a  whole,  individuals  will  be  found  in       'MVhatever  appetite  the  weavers  of  Man- 

whom  a  ftelisg  of  immediate  interest  is  Chester,  the  cutlers  of  Birming^iam,  or  the 

able  to  stifle  the  sense  of  honesty  or  public  miners  of  Newcastle,  may.  have  for  the 

policy ;  but  why  persons,  who,  under  no  endowments  of  the  English  establishment, 

possible    oombmation   of  circumstances,  they  shouldbe  reminded  that  this  property 

oould  derive  the  slightest  advantage,  either  is  placed  at  least  beyond  their  reaoi.  They 

pecuniary  or  politioil,  from  such  an  act  of  may  concur  and  assist  in  perpetrating  Ais 

spoliation,— why  English  citizens  who  are  act  of  spoliation, — they  may  allow  them* 

interested  neither  in  the  property  nor  in  selres  to  become  active  took  in  the  hands 

the  cultivation  of  the  soil,— why  the  com-  of  designing  persons,  eager  to  deprive  the 

merdal,  the  manufacturing,  and  operative  church  of  the  endowmenta  oonfened  upon 

classes  should  join  in  the  clamour  against  parochial  benefices  by   their   munificent 

ecdesiasticalendowments,  whenever  it  may  founders.    But  from  this  act  of  plunder, 

suit  the  views  of  selfish  or  unprincipled  no  pecuniary  benefit  could  accrue  to  them ; 

demagogues  to  raise  it,  cannot  be  explained  the  whole  profit  would  paaa  by  them,  and 

on  the  ordinary  principles  which  regulate  fall  exclusively  to  the  share  of  the  land- 

human  conduct.  'If  the  sequestration  and  owner,  whom  it  would  enable  to  add  the 

secularization  of  these  endowments  could  amount,  now  paid  as  a  composition  for 

indeed  yield  the  most  trifling  advantage  the  tithes  of  an  acre  of  land,  to  the  sum 

to  any  one  of  the  individuals  composing  which  he  receives  already  as  a  rcnt.*^ 
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A  GENERAL  ELECTION.    - 

We  find  it  imposaible  to  reaist  the  If  they  make  themselves  the  tools  of 

influence  whidi  the  approach  of  a  the  Govermuent,  they  invest  it  with 

General  Election  exercises  over  pub-  actual   despotism,   more  unlimited 

Ik  attendoD,  and  we  must  therefore  than  that  of  any  absolute  monarch ; 

eodearour  to  make  the  best  use  of  if  they  become  the  followers  of  in- 

our  aulwnijBaion  to  it.  Nothing  could  novators  and  demaj^ogues,  they  can 

be  conceived  more  momentous  than  by  law  fill  the  empire  with  the  evils 

the  objects  and  consequences  of  such  of   revolution.      By  one  act  they 

selection,  or  more  curious  than  its  can  smite  the  Constitution  or  public 

process;  and  a  glance  at  them  may  freedom;  and  by  another,  they  can 

be  made,  by  the  simple  exercise  of  create  war,  or.  subject  property  and 

reason  and  honesty,  to  yield  a  most  bread  to  virtual  confiscation. 

fvlatary  lesson.    We  confess  we  are  In  the  regular  and  necessary  dis- 

Bot  over  sanguine  on  this  point,  be-  charge  of  their  duties,  these  men,  by 

cause  we  are  not  sure  that  reason  and  their  opposition  or  subserviency,  re- 

bonesty  have  any  existence  during  gulate  the  Government  in  its  general 

an  election;  but  we  will  write,  as  conduct.  They  sit  in  judgment  on  its 

we  have  too  often   done  already,  policy  and  measures, — on  all  its  acts ; 

gainst  hope.  therefore  it  shapes  the  latter  accord- 

The  electors,  in  forming  a  new  ingly.    From  them  it  takes  its  cha* 

House  of  Commons,  select  a  body  racter.    The  public  purse  is  under 

of  men,  who,  for  seven  years,  are  to  their  management   It  is  to  them  that 

bold  boundless  authority  over  the  the  community  apd  individual  must 

greatest  empire  in  the  universe, —  look  for  the  removal  of  evils,  and 

fn  empire  not  more  distinguished  by  the  redress  of  wron^.    They  are 

Its  nainhude,  than  by  its  peculiari-  continually  employed  in  making  and 

ties  orsituadon  and  population,  and  abolishing  laws  which  bear  vitally 

^  multiplicity,  complexity,  and  dis-  on  right,  privilege,  and  liberty,  on  in- 

rordance  of  its  interests.  These  men  stitutions— on  the  rich  man's  wealth, 

^  ia  real  power  above  both  the  and  the  poor  man's  necessaries ;  in 

Crown  and  the  Cabinet;  they  can  this  the  mrgest  share  of  knowledge 

practically  govern  the  King  in  the  and  wisdom  will  barely  suffice  wt 

choice  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  Mi-  enabling  them  to  act  con-ectly.    By 

^^i^  In  the  choice  of  its  policy  and  honest  indolence,  or  well-intention* 

measures.    They  are  equally  above  ed  toil,  tliey  may  easily  plunge  the 

^e  community ;  they  can  protect  the  empire  into  calamity  and  miser}'. 

Executive  from  its  influence,  and  They  are  not  only  declared  to  be 

render  it  powerless  in  every  thing  jomnipotent,  but  their  omnipotence 

save  open  rebellion.  All  laws  and  in-  is  constantly  occupied  in  placing  na- 

stitutions,  all  collective  and  indivi-  tional  and  individual  interests  under 

dual  possessions,  are  at  their  mercy,  regulation,  experiment,  and  hazard* 
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These  men,  as  a  body,  enjoy  pri- 
vileges for  their  protection,  which 
amount  to  the  most  odious  tyranny. 
Their  privileges  not  only  make  them 
the  accusers,  witnesses,  and  judges, 
in  their  own  cause;  but  empower 
them  to  extort  from  the  accused 
party  evidence  of  his  own  criminali- 
ty*   ThuS|  in  what  they  may  assert 

^  to  be  offences  against  themselves, 
they  can  set  aside  law,  trial  by  jury, 
and  evidence,  and  punish  at  plea- 
sure. Of  course,  however  unjust 
and  destructive  their  general  con- 

-  dttct  may  be,  they  can  easily,  so  far 
as  concerns  it,  extinguish  the  press 
and  public  opinion,  and  place  it  above 
animadversion  and  moral  control. 

In  general,  men  who  exercise  de- 
legated power  in  a  body,  have  a  deep 
personal  interest  in  labouring  to  act 
wisely  and  uprightly;  they  are,  in  loss 
and  profit,  fame  and  dis^ace,  cir- 
cumstanced much  like  an  mdividual. 
But  the  case  is  the  reverse  with  those 
who  form  the  House  of  Commons, 
The  heads  of  this  House  make  the 
public  interest  subservient  to  their 
own ;  they  are  continually  impelled, 
by  passion,  prejudice,  and  private 
gain,  to  attempt  inroads  on  the  weal 
of  the  empire;  and  they  carry  the 
rest  with  tnem  not  only  as  disciples, 
but  88  mercenaries.  While  the  mass 
of  the  members  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
little  to  incite  them  to  the  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  duty,  they  have,  on 
the  other,  the  most  potent  tempta- 
tions to  its  neglect  and  violation.  The 
influence,  and  even  direct  authority, 
of  patrons,  party  feelings,  and  bonds, 
bribes,  and  the  fear  of  loss,  operate 
4m  the  side  of  wrong  almost  without 
counterpoise.  With  regard  to  repu- 
tation, it  is  to  the  House,  both  col- 
lectively and  individually,  a  matter 
of  trivial  moment  Responsibility  for 
its  conduct  falls  on  the  House  in  its 
abstract  corporate  character,  but  ex- 
tends not  to  the  men  who  compose 
it;  and  it  is  not  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  have  any  influence.  Houses 
of 'Commons  are  held  to  be  about 
equally  wise  and  pure ;  the  proper 
distinction  is  not  dtawn  between  the 
ffood  and  the  bad  ones ;  and  they  are 
looked  at  as  something  rather  com- 
bined with,  and  subordinate  to,  the 
Ministry,  tiian  separate  and  inde- 
pendent. The  members  severally 
are  not  made  accountable  for  the 
acts  of  tibe  House;  the  men  whose 
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profligacy  constitutes  its  own,  know 


that  it  will  bear  the  blame,  and  they 
will  be  held  guiltless.  Its  deeds  are 
like  those  of  the  populace ;  no  one 
commits  them,  or  feels  that  he  is  af- 
fected by  their  character.  Thus,  in 
the  aggregate,  and  individually,  the 
House  of  Commons  is  scarcely  reach- 
ed by  the  salutary  influence  of  the 
world's  opinion. 

Such  is  tiie  case,  speaking  gene- 
rally ;  but  the  electors  at  this  moment 
have  not  only  the  nature  of  things, 
and  history,  but  the  most  grievous 
v^ongsand  suiferings,  to  deter  th«m 
from  an  improper  choice.  The  House 
of  Commons  now  happily  passing  to 
the  tomb,  took  a  course  which  placed 
it  in  revolting  contrast  to  former  ones, 
and  rendered  its  misdeeds  as  inca- 
pable of  being  overlooked  as  of  being 
pall  iated,  or  ascribed  to  any  parent  but 
Itself.    When  it  passed  the  CathoUc 
Bill,  it  made  a  vital  change  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  and  in  doing  this,  it  audaci- 
ously trampled  on  national feeWngand 
constitutional  principle :  it  not  only 
disobeyed  the  voice  of  the  communi- 
ty, but  cast  on  it  every  insult.  A  lai^ 
part  of  its  members,  in  profligate  de- 
nance  of  the  sentiments  of  their  con- 
stituents, violated  the  most  solemn 
pledges  that  man  could  give,  to  com- 
mit a  most  perilous  breach  of  trust*, 
they  wantonly  made  themselves  both 
apostates  and  traitors,  to  deprive,  in 
the  hour  of  danger  and  necessity, 
those  they  represented  of  both  free- 
dom and  right;  and  it  was abundflSt- 
ly  obvious  that  many  of  them  acted 
from  motives  equally  corrupt  and 
despicable.    Whatever  misht  be  the 
chai'acter  of  the  measure,  the  House, 
in  passing  it,  displayed  every  thing 
which   patriotism    and    virtue   de- 
nounce and  abhor. 

This  House  at  its  birth  found  Uie 
community  involved  in  intolerable 
Bufl*ering,  and  while  it,  on  the  one 
hand,  refused  enquiry  and  remedy, 
it,  on  the  other,  zealously  protected 
and  enlarged  the  sources  of  the  ra^ 
fering.  It  religiously  adhered  to  the 
conduct  it  commenced  witii  to  the 
last.  The  term  of  its  existence  form- 
ed one  of  loss,  bankruptcy,  want,  and 
misery,  without  example  In  English 
history ;  yet  not  a  solitary  instance 
can  be  found  in  it  in  which  the  Honse 
listened  to  the  prayers  of  the  nation, 
investigated,  or  attempted  to  restore 
prosperity.    It  stends  an  appaliipg 
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BtfuBtfra  of  feafful  decline  and 
•wretchedneffi  in  regard  to  the  etn- 
pire ;  and  of  flintj  disdain  of  humble 
petitions,  obstbate  defiance  of  pub- 
lic feelings,  and  attaclcs  on  the  con- 
stitatloA,  pillars  of  the  monarchy,  re- 
renue,propert]r,and  bread, in  respect 
of  the  Houie  of  Commons. 

Amidst  public  men,  fidelity  and 
eoDsistencj  hare  been  made  matters 
of  reproach,  and  the  corrupt  aban- 
donment of  pledge  and  faith  nas  been 
exalted  into  a  cardinal  virtue.  Thus, 
the  leading  restrictions  to  the  di»- 
dmr^  of  obligation  and  duty  have 
been  replaced  with  potent  tempta- 
tions to  ?iolate  them ;  the  elector  has 
lost  his  securities. 

To  give  to  this  the  utmost  capadty 
for  the  production  of  evil,  a  Ministry 
k  m  existence  virhich  has  exhibited 
a  faithlessness  to  principle,  cause,  and 
^irt^f  wholly  without  parallel,  and 
vhidi  employs  its  gigantic  power  to 
aid  its  example  in  making  such  faith- 
lessness general.    Instead  of  main- 
tdninffitself,  according  to  honourable 
precedent,  by  its  own  principles  and 
Intimate  strength^  it  does    it  by 
adopting  any  principles  which  are 
the  prevailing  ones,  and  weakening 
its  opponents  through  treachery  and 
desertion.    Its  creed  is  avowedly  a 
neotral  compound,  destitute  of  de- 
finition, and  capable  of  bearing  any 
meaning;  it  dooms  the  consistent 
Toiy,  and  the  consistent  liVhig,  alike 
to  exclusion ;  and  its  favour  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  the  betrayal  of  either 
Toryism  or  Whiggism.    The  proper 
division  of  the  two  j^eat  parties,  in 
regard  to  both  principle  and  person, 
niters  into  the  essence,  and  governs 
the  working,  of  the  Constitution ;  yet 
ft  labours  to  destroy  this  division,  to 
make  itself  lawless.     In  addition, 
public  men  have  made  it  a  fashion  to 
disregard  the  public  weal,  and  look 
on  its  sacrifice  as  a  proof  of  wisdom 
and  desert.     From  their  wretched 
eontests  for  private  ^in,  it  is  now, 
even  as  a  secondary  obiect,  excluded ; 
if  its  promotion  on  leading  points 
touch  their  contests,  they  become 
onanimous  against  it.    Is  some  fic- 
tion to  be  acted  on,  which  confessed- 
ly will  plunge  this  or  that  great  in- 
terest into  distress,  and  take  away 
the  bread  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
—where  is  the  public  man  who  will 
not  win  fame  by  supporting  it,  or  at 
•n^  rate  avoid  disgrace  by  neutrali- 


ty ?  Are  Aefto  ttetA  interestSi  are 
millions  of  souls,  &  the  whole  empire 
struggling  with  bitter  suffering — 
where  is  the  public  man  who  will 
commit  his  reputation  by  detailing 
the  causes  and  insisting  on  remedies  r 
On  such  petty  matters  as  free  beer* 
shops,  clum^e  in  the  tugar-dutles» 
and  the  abolition  of  trifling  sinecures^ 
public  men  may  venture  into  dia- 
vmlon  and  battle.  Ministers  may  be 
overthrown,  and  Uie  government  may 
be  broken  up ;  but  uiese  men  mutft 
harmoniously  shun  the  infamy  of 
preventing  the  creation  of  loss  and 
want,  glvmg  food  to  the  starving,  ex- 
tricating vast  bodies  from  bankrupt- 
cy, and  relieving  the  whole  empire 
from  wretchedness. 
•  A  new  reign  is  commencing ;  the 
Sovereign,  tuthouffh  ripe  in  years, 
has  yet  a  public  character  to  form ; 
and  thus  far,  he  has  given  no  proof 
that  he  sees  error  in  the  policy  of 
his  servants,  or  suffering  in  the  con- 
dition of  his  subjects.  Amidst  his 
pland  of  governing,  those  for  calling 
into  action  right  principles  do  not 
appear ;  amidst  his  devices  for  gain- 
ing popularity,  those  for  banishing 
hunger  and  restoring  prosperity  can- 
not be  discovered.  The  House  of 
Commons,  about  to  be  chosen,  must 
decide  his  policy  and  the  character 
of  his  rei^.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  House  will  spend  part  of 
its  existence  under  a  regency ,of  the 
most  unpromising  characten  The 
prospect  at  present  is,  that  the  Re- 
gent will  be  weak,  ignorant,  and  ca- 
pricious from  birth  and  sex^-will  be 
from  nature  and  necessity  the  in- 
strument of  faction ;  and  that  such 
a  Regent  will  rule  amidst  circum- 
stances which  will  plunge  the  Royal 
Family  into  contention,make  even  the 
succession  a  matter  of  intrigue  and 
dispute,  cause  party  contests  to  turn 
on  the  most  injurious  questions,  and 
give  power  to  the  most  unprincipled 
of  the  candidates  for  it.  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  salvation  of  the 
empire  must  rest  chiefly  on  the  House 
of  Commons. 

From  these  considerations,  and  es- 
pecially the  facts,  that  all  interests 
and  classes  are  enduring  great  suf- 
fering— that  the  latter  has  been  main- 
ly produced  by  incapacity  in  Houses 
of  Commons — that  the  mass  of  the 
population  cannot  procure  a  suffi- 
ciency of  the  necessaries  of  life-^ 
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that  the  state  of  tliis  mass  is  suffer-  lip."  The  mercer  sees  before  Vaia 
iDg  constant  declension — and  that  an  animated  demand  for  nbhoi^  and 
the  hope,  not  only  of  present  re-  handkerchiefs  at  his  own  pricesr<-the 
lief,  hut  sJso  of  protection  fi'om  still  glazier  heholds  a  brilliant  harvest  of 
more  fearful  distress  and  calamity,  broken  windows  — >  overwhe\miDg 
must  depend  principally  on  a  proper  calls  for  ale,. spirits,  wine,  and  post- 
choice  ;  it  might  naturally  be  expect-  horses  bewitcn  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
ed  that  the  community  would,  as  lican  and  innkeeper — and  silk  mar 
one  man,  see  in  the  Election  a  thing  nufactorers,  glass-makers,  brewers, 
of  the  very  highest  solemnity  and  spirit-merchants,  &c  &c.,  are  duly 


moment.  It  might  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  candidates  would  only 
stand  on  the  most  exalted  qualifica- 
tions, and  electors  would  only  act 
on  the  purest  motives, — that  rich  and 
poor  would  zealously  combine  in 
preventing  improper  candidates  and 
vote's  from  profaning*  the  sanctity  of 
the  hustings. 

Alas !  reasoning;  from  what  ought 
to  be,  is  just  as  fallacious  here  as  it 
is  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is 
held  to  be  unerring.  Let  us  now 
sketch,  according  to  past  facts,  and 
present  appearances,  the  reality  of  a 
General  Election. 

Pai'liament  is  dissolved,  and  the 
community,  speaking  of  it  in  the  ag- 
gregate, is  in  raptures — why?— be- 
cause an  hour  ot  amusement,  party 
conflicts,  riotine,  lawlessness,  and 
profit,  is  at  hana.  One  set  of  people 
rejoice  because  there  will  be  a  gaudy 
show, — a  stirring  spectacle ;  because 
there  will  be  ribbons  and  colours, 
music  and  processions,  broken  win- 
dows and  the  battles  of  mobs,  to  de- 
light them.  These  people  have  no 
vote,  and  they  have  no  business 
which  the  election  can  benefit;  ne- 
vertheless, they  have  as  deep  a  stake 
in  the  matter  as  those  who  have ; 
therefore  are  they  not  anxious  Uiat 
the  most  fitting  men  may  be  elected  ? 
Absurd !  such  anxiety  could  not  per- 
haps be  gratified,  unless  the  exhibi- 
tion were  stripped  of  its  leading 
beauties,  if  not  wholly  prevented: 
they  are  so  far  from  entertaining  it, 
that  if  they  were  called  on  to  choose 
between  the  loss  of  the  sights,  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  very  best  mem- 
bers, oy  the  election  of  the  very 
worst ;  they  would  prefer  the  latter. 
They  have  their  partialities  and  an- 
tipathies, but  these  are  minor  mat- 
ters which  must  bow  to  the  wish  for 
a  contest. 

Another  set  of  people,  who  are  in 
trade,  and  whose  sight  never  wan- 
ders from  the  shrine  of  profit  and 
loss,  rejoice  because  their  businens 
is  on  the  point  of  receiving  "  a  fil- 


sensible  of  the  approach  of  an  influx 
of  orders.   These  people  have  votes, 
but  they  place  them  at  the  disposal 
of  their  customers  in  return  for  pur- 
chases :  one  votes  for  this  candidate, 
because  Mrs  So-and-so  will  never  en- 
ter his  shop,  if  he  do  not;  another  be- 
cause Mr  So-and-so  promises  him  Ids 
business  for  so  doing;  and  a  third  will 
not  vote,  because  he  cannot  without 
losing  his  sales  to  certsdn  famiUea. 
With  them  the  issue  of  the  election 
in  regai'd  to  the  public  weal,  is  a 
matter  not  to  be   thought  of;   for 
a  few  extra  orders,  they  would  do 
their  utmost  to  fill   the    House  of 
Commons  with  lunatics  and  pick 
pockets. 

A  third  description  coiopiehends 
people,  who,  although  not  in  busi- 
ness, still  rejoice  from  motives  of 
personal  gain.    Tltey  have  votes  to 
sell,  and  the  tardy  market  once  more 
irradiates  the  perspective ;  they  se^ 
dignities  and  emoluments  for  their 
children ;  and  tlie  patrons  smile  up- 
on them  in  tlie  distance  whose  fa- 
vour can  be  melted  by  plumpers  in- 
to the  creation  of  clerks,  excisemen, 
and  butlers,  millinera,  ladies-maids^ 
and  cooks.    If  their  hopes  of  profit 
rise  no  higher,  they  see  before  them  a 
number  ol'  delectable  days,  on  which 
tliey  can  get  drunk  without  cost; 
keep  up  rows  for  public  good,  and 
break  the  peace  under  shelter  of  law. 
With  these  people,  an  Election  is  on- 
ly desired  for  the  sake  of  sudi  ad- 
vantages, and  it  is  used  only  to  gain 
them :  the  highest  bidder  and  most 
bountiful  giver  is    the   man   to  be 
elected ;  and  the  new  House  of  Com- 
mons may  do  what  it  pleases  with 
the  empire. 

A  fourtli  description  consists  of 
people  whose  joy  flows  iu  but  a  se- 
condary degree,  from  the  hope  of 
individual  benefits.  They  form  the 
grand  parties,  the  Pinks  and  the 
lilues,  the  Purples  and  the  Yellows; 
and  the  glorious  moment  for  mea- 
suring their  strength,  recovering  past 
losses,  gaining  new  victoriea,  grati- 
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ffing  revenge,  and  giving  boiindJess 
scope  to  party  maaneiss,  is  arriving. 
It  is  but  doing  them  justice  to  say, 
that  they  not  only  make  individual 

Sin  subservient  to  that  of  party,  but 
ey  frequently  make  enormous  sa* 
crifices  for  the  sake  of  the  latter. 
WofoUy.  mistaken  is  he  who  ima- 
me»  that  their  animosities  and  war* 
nre  flow  from  the  wish  to  elect  the 
most  deeervinj^  candidates.    At  the 
best,  the  rival  parties  only  seek  to 
elect  slaves  to  toe  Ministry  and  Op* 
positioD,  whatever  may  be  their  prin- 
ciples and  measufes;  if  an  accom- 
plished candidate,  who  in  Parliament 
ifould  study  the  public  good  alone, 
in  contempt  of  party,  should  offer 
himself  along  with  their  slaves,  they 
would  oppose  him  with  all  their 
might ;  even  here,  they  in  reality  are 
more  anxious  to  serve  their   own 
party  feelings  and  interests,  than  to 
strengUien  the  Ministry  and  Opposi- 
tion.   But  in  general,  they  are  ac- 
tuated by  molaves  still  more  objec- 
tionable* The  candidate  of  the  Pmks 
is  supported  by  some  individual  of 
great  influence ;  and  through  hostili- 
ty to  this  individual,  the  Blues  must 
appose  him,  whatever  may  be  his 
merit,  and  however  worthless  their 
own  candidate  may  be.  Or  the  Pinks 
must  Oppose  the  candidate  of  the 
Blues,  without  any  reference  to  his 
character,  solely  because  they  con- 
stitute a  hostile  party. 
-  The  Purples  have  the  interest  of 
the  Corporation,  and  from  this  rea- 
son alone,  the  Yellows  must  endea- 
vour, m  opposing  them,  to  change  the 
best  representative  for  the  worst  Or 
the  candidate  of  the  Purples  is  the 
"Third  Man," — ^the  one  who  creates 
a  contest ;  therefore,  he  must  be  sup- 
ported against  the  Yellows,  in  con- 
tempt of  all   other  considerations. 
They  are  so  far  from  looking  at  pub« 
lie  good,  that  they  place  the  merits 
of  the  candidates  out  of  the  question, 
a~'  knowingly  labour  to  substitute 
ti    dunce  and  profligate  for  the  man 
0    led  ability  and  virtue.  The  trades- 
0    1  loses  his  business,  the  tenant  his 
d    dling  and  land,  the  labourer  his 
e    ploymenty  and  the  family  its  bread ; 
ti     man  of  wealth  squanders  awa^ 
h    money,  the  bonds  of  natural  af- 
f<    ion  are  severed,  friendship  is  con- 
V     ed  into  enmity,  inextinguishable 
fi     Is  are  created,  and  the  House  of 
i    imons  is  filled  wi^  incapacity 


and  vice  j'-^all  this  is  done  io  gratify 
the  animosities  of  those  parties,  and 
enable  them  to  injure  each  other. 

And  now,  where  are  the  people 
who  re^d  the  Election  as  a  matter 
of  the  highest  national  importance, — 
who  are  labouring  to  bring  forward 
candidates  of  the  best  description, 
are  determined  to  use  their  votes  and 
influence  in  favour  of  worth  alone, 
and  are  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice 
to  form  such  a  House  of  Commons 
as  the  interests  of  the  empire  re- 
quire ?  Puttinff  out  of  sight  a  few 
scattered  individuals,  they  cannot  be 
discovered :  there  are  no  such  peo- 
ple. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  candidates. 

Here  is  one  whose  genius  is  not 
equal  to  the  composition  of  his  ad* 
vertisements,  ana  to  whom  the  ma- 
king of  a  speedi  is  an  impossibility ; 
he  knows  nothing  of  public  interests, 
he  is  incapable  of  understanding 
them,  and  be  will  not  even  attempt 
it  Amidst  his  vague  boasts  of  pa- 
triotism, independence,  and  all  the 
virtues,  he  declares  himself  a  friend 
to  the  institutions  of  the  empire,  in 
*'  Church  and  State."  These  are  the 
cant  words  of  his  party,  and  their 
meaning  in  plain  English  is,  that  he 
will  be  a  servile  follower  of  Mini- 
sters,— that  at  the  nod  of  the  latter, 
he  will  divest  himself  of  deliberation, 
and  will  oppose  his  constituents, 
attack  any  institutions,  forfeit  any 
pledges,  renounce  any  principles, 
and  do  any  thing.  This  individual 
may  mean  well,  and  may  be  above 
bribe,  but  nevertheless,  he  difiierB  not 
practically  from  the  most  corrupt  of 
the  Ministry's  hirelings. 

Here  is  another,  who  in  ability  and 
knowledge  bai'ely  equals  the  first. 
He,  however,  far  surpasses  him  in 
boasting,  his  professions  are  perfect- 
ly ravishing.  He  is  the  champion 
of  "  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
foe  of  "  tyranny  in  all  its  forms,"  an 
especial  hater  of  "  corruption,"  and 
a  friend  of  "  the  people."  These 
cant  words  of  his  party  reveal  that 
he  is  the  slave  of  the  Wliig;  opposi- 
tion,— that  at  its  command  he  will 
join  in  any  violation  of  liberty,  any 
tyranny  and  corruption,  and  any 
outrage  on  the  people's  feelings  and 
privileges.  This  man  may  also  pos- 
sess good  intentions  and  clean  hands, 
but  in  efi'ect  he  differs  not  from  the, 
deliberate  trfiitpr. 
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A  third  ifypeam,  whd  is  equally 
destitute  of  understanding,  but  who 
possesses  a  trifle  more  of  intelli* 

fence.  In  diUting  on  bis  perfec- 
ons,  he  raves  furiously  against  **  si- 
seeures,"  ^  taxes,"  and  the  **  cor* 
xuption  of  Parliament;"  and  in  fa- 


slag  and  haraasbig  the  gofenime&t  fai 
the  fulfilment  or  its  duty;  creating 
discontent^  misleading  public  op^ 
nion,  deluding  the  lower  orders,  sti- 
fling the  legitimate  voice  of  the  coun- 
try, and  trampling  on  public  into* 
rests,  merely  to  give  power  to  bim 


YOur  of  ^  universal  suflrage  and  an-    and  his  confederates.    His  efforts 


nual  elections."  His  cant  proclaims 
bim  a  Radical.  This  man  is,  in 
speech,  a  wholesale  innovator;  every 
thing  in  the  State  is  wrong,  and 
Bothmg  will  operate  as  a  remedy 
aave  general  demolition  and  anarchy; 
be  would  sweep  away  the  aristo* 
eracv,  the  churcn,  and  even  religion 
itself.  The  merit  of  honest  madness 
cannot  be  conceded  him;  for  he 
knows  his  assertions  are  false,  and 
bis  nostrums  would  produce  ruin. 
He  is  a  lying  mountebank,  because 
be  can  be  nothing  else ;  he  must  dif- 
fer from  the  Ministerialist  and  Whig, 
or  all  will  oppose  him;  he  cannot 
gain  support  oy  addressing  truth  and 
reason  to  the  intelligent,  therefore 


are  not  fruitless;  in  Parliament, he 
causes  many  well-meaning  men,  as 
well  as  different  ones,  toactthepsrt 
of  public  enemies. 

A  bankrupt  and  swindler  now 
stands  before  us.  The  fellow  has 
ruined  himself  by  gaminff  and  de- 
bauchery; he  is  overwhelmed  with 
debts,  and  be  lives  by  robbing  every 
tradesman  who  will  trust  bun;  his 
knavery  spares  nothing;  it  wars  as 
much  against  female  innocence  and 
family  peace  as  against  goods  and 
money.  He  wants  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, partly  that  he  nmy  be  enabled 
by  privilege  to  cheat  and  defraud  in 
defiance  of  law,  and  partly  that  he 
may  sell  his  constituents  and  couor 


be  enables  himself  to  appear  on  the  try  for  the  polluted  means  of  indul- 

hustings  by  speaking  falsehood  and  ging  his  depravity. 

foUv  to  the  ignorant    The  Ministe-  ^  Here  is  a  young  lordling,  who  has 

rialist  and  whig  will,  in  obedience  just  escaped  from  bis  teens  into  an 

to  tiieir  leaders,  labour  at  times  to  age  which  is  ashamed  of  bim ;  his 


promote  the  public  weal;  but  he 
must  constantly  attack  it  to  retain 
the  favour  of  his  patron  the  multi- 
tude. 

We  have  next  a  man  of  great  ta- 
lent and  political  acquirements.  Be- 
cause he  is  so,  he  is  a  party  leader; 
and  because  he  is  this,  he  has  per- 
sonal interests  which  compete  and 
$;lash  with  those  of  the  community. 
To  him  the  public  good  is  a  thing, 
not  to  be  studied  and  promoted  witn- 
eut  regard  to  other  considerations, 
but  to  be  made  use  of,  trifled  with, 
postponed,  and  sacrificed,  for  the  pri- 
vate benefit  of  himself  and  his  party. 
It  is  his  great  object  to  make  the 


msqualifications  are  not  confined  to 
incapacity,  ignorance,  and  inexperi- 
ence. He  is  the  tool  of  bis  hthear^ 
and  his  vote  will  be  sold  by  ^is  fa< 
ther  to  the  Ministry  or  Opposition 
for  valuable  family  benefits.  It  is 
from  this  alone  that  he  seeks  a  aeat 

The  next  is  an  opulent  capitalist 
He  seeks  a  seat  merely  as  the  agent 
of  the  Bank,  the  East  India  Gim*' 
pany,  or  some  similar  corporation ; 
and,  of  course,  his  employers  are  the 
only  constituents  and  country  be 
knows  and  cares  for ;  to  their  inCe* 
rests  he  must  regularly  sacrifioe 
those  of  the  empire. 

Here  is  a  double-fiaeed  heartiest 


House  of  Commons  the  reverse  of    wretch,  who  has  made  a  secret  bar* 
V^hat  it  ought  to  be.    Is  he  a  Minis-    gain  with  the  Ministry  or  Whig  dub, 


ter — ^he  labours,  by  the  most  impure 
as  well  as  other  means,  to  change  it 
from  a  deliberative  body,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  watching  vigilantly 
the  conduct  of  Ministers,  and  sitting 
in  impartial  justice  on  their  mea- 
sures, into  their  unprincipled  instru- 
ment— ^into  a  thing  for  giving  them 
despotic  power.  Does  he  oelong 
to  me  Opposition — ^he  endeavours, 
without  regard  to  means,  to  change 
this  House  into  an  engine  for  oppo-' 


in  virtue  of  which  it  is  to  supply  him 
with  money  and  interest,  md  be  ia 
to  be  its  menial  if  elected*  Tlie  man 
actually  boasts  of  his  independence 
and  patriotism,  whea  he  is  under 
bond  to  be  a  slave,  deceiver,  and  be* 
trayer. 

A  sober,  long-headed  person  now 
exhibits  liimself ;  he  is  a  city  baber* 
dasher,  or  a  stock-johber,  or  a  ner* 
chant  Is  he  an  orator  ?  No ;  he  can* 
not  make  a  speech.    Does  he  under* 
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ttiDd  public  4ttur8 1    No.    Vow  he 
wish  to  serve  his  country  ?    No,    lei 
be  «n  iiutnioaent  of  party  ?    No;  he 
ii  wholly  unknown  to  it    Why,  then, 
does  he  desire  a  seat  ?    He  is  an  ex"» 
pert  cdoulator,  and  he  has  discover-r 
ed  that,  by  resting  a  certain  sum  in 
one,  he  can  make  it  yield  him  enor« 
nous  pecuniary  profits ;  he  proceeds 
(w  no  vague  suppositions ;  he  has  the 
whole  matter  traced  on  a  balance- 
iheet,  ia   proper   counting -housQ 
form,  and  the  mighty  gain  shines  in 
arithmetical  proot  By  standing  aloof 
from  party,  observing  severe  impar<» 
tiali^  concerning  creed  to  all  cus- 
tomersy  and  carrying  his  vote  to  the 
beat  market  on  all  trying  questions, 
he  eees  that  he  can  obtain  lucrative 
eootiucts,  agencies,  &c.  for  himself 
aod  his  connexions.  Self,  self, — ^mo« 
aey,  money,  are  his  idols ;  they  are 
reflected  in  every  object  that  meets 
his  eyes;  they  are  interwoven  with 
eTerythingwhich  enters  his  thoughts; 
to  make  Uiem  secondary  to  public 
caod  would  be,  with  him,  downright 
ralotcy.    On  matters  from  which  ne 
can  extract  no  direct  benefit,  the  same 
spirit  still  guidea  him ;  he  will  vote  on 
a  certain  side,  because  it  will  **  do 
good  to  trade;"  morals,  religion, laws, 
aod  instttutiona,  must  all  be  made 
labaervient  to  l^e  ^  good  of  trade.^' 
AkwyerfoUows  him, who  is  actuar 
tod  by  aimOar  motives.  A  seat  may  be 
made  prolific  of  briefs ;  a  vote  may 
extort  golden  favour  from  Ministers. 
When  parties  aeek  recruits  amidst 
lawyers,  what  may  not  pliability,  sy* 
cophancy,  declantation,  and  a  fore- 
hod  bearing  the  notice,  **  Any  side 
for  fee,"  be  made  productive  of  ?  On 
the  hastiiigs,  he  will  pledge  himself, 
bj  every  thmff  sacred,  to  oppose  some 
meanire  which  vitally  affects  the 
Church  and  Constitution ;  in  Parlia- 
Bient,  he  will,  at  the  nod  of  the  Mi- 
mater,  audadoualy  advocate  it   De- 
ay  him  a  dlk  gown,  and  he  will  be 
aa  furious  a  patriot  as  ever  scattered 
flame  amidst  the  rabble;  but  give 
him  one,  and  it  will  convert  him  into 
the  most  supple  worshipper  of  the 
powers  that  be.   He  will  rail  with  re- 
publican indignation  against  the  cor- 
niption  of  the  Court,  and  then  a  re- 
tainer will  make  him  a  Court  para^ 
•ite ;  he  will  attack  this  mighty  abuse 
and  diat  destructive  system,  and  then 
the  smile  and  aubstantial  fee  of  go- 
venunent  will  make  him  the  impu- 


dent defender  of  botfu  Thewretdf 
ed  creature,  who  disgraces  the  form  of 
man,  regards  constituents  and  coun« 
try  as  tmngs  only  to  be  given  In  bar* 
ter  for  the  means  of  gratifying  hii| 
avarice  and  ambition. 

Passing  by  a  host  of  similar  can^ 
didates,  we  search  almost  in  vidii  fof 
men  who  possess  the  requisite  au^ 
lifications  m  r^;ard  to  ability  ana  ia* 
telUgence,  who  are  reallv  independf 
ent,  and  who  are  determined  to  look: 
at  duty  alone,  if  they  be  elected*  A 
few  such  men  may  be  perceived,  bu( 
in  numbers  they  only  form  the  ex- 
eeptfon  to  the  rule.  The  maaa  of  the 
candidates  are  faicompetent,  and,  in 
addition,  they  seek  seats  on  piarty  and 
personal  interests,  which  are  a^  va- 
riance with  those  of  the  empire. 

What  is  the  source  of  this  lameatr 
able  state  of  things  ?  Is  It  to  be  fount 
in  the  non-existence  of  men  properly 
qualified  ?  No,  there  is  no  lack  ef 
such  men;  but  they  do  not  offer  then^ 
selves,  because  they  are  prohibited 
from  so  doing.  What  forms  the  mr Op 
hibition?  It  is  formed,  saving  nothing 
of  other  matters,  by  tne  electonw 
Throwing  the  expenss  and  aristor 
cratic  authority  out  of  the  questiotiy 
they  would,  in  offering,  be  opposed 
b^  the  Ministerialist,  Whig,  and  Ra^ 
dical,— by  the  various  parties  and 
the  multitude,^n  a  word,  by  the 
body  of  the  electors.  The  dunca^ 
the  slave,  the  profligate,  the  knave, 
and  the  traitor,  may  enter  the  field 
with  hope  of  success,  but  not  the  wisa 
and  upriirht  patriot. 

We  will  now  place  befwe  us  the 
Election.  The  manner  in  which  the 
"  boroughmongers"  elect  their  mem* 
hers  is  too  well  known,  and  too  gener 
rally  declaimed  against,  to  require 
notice,  a  description  would  mipplj 
neither  novelty  nor  lesson.  We  will, 
therefore,  go  at  once  to  the  ^  open*' 
places,  andcommence,  as  dignity  pre- 
scribes, with  a  County. 

Here,  then,  is  a  county,  the  mem^ 
bers  of  which,  in  the  last  Parliament^ 
gave  great  dissatisfaction ;  they  pro- 
ved themselves  to  be  destitute  or  ca^ 
pacity,  and  voted  on  important  quesr 
tions  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents.  Surely  these 
men  will  be  dismissed  by  the  **  free 
and  independent  freeholders."  No. 
The  one  is  a  Ministerialist,  connected 
with  the  great  Ministerialist  families 
of  the  county;  and  the  other  is  a 
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VHiig,  <ionii^cted  with  the  Whig  ones,    the  last;  the  Miiristeri&lwtB  ftuhmit 
Borne  half-dozen  of  the  Ministerialist    for  the  eoke  of  peace ;  and, in  conse- 


families  decide  that  their  member  has 
been  to  them  exfeessivelf  docile,  and 
fchall  not  be  removed ;  an  equal  num* 
ber  of  the  Whir  ones  form  the  same 
decision  touchmg  theirs,  and  then 
both  dedde  in  confederacy  that  **  the 
peace  of  the  countr  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed." To  the  latter  decision  the 
smaller  fJBuhilies  on  both  sides  hum* 
bly  bow,  and  the  mass  of  the  "inde* 
pendent  freieholders"  have  no  re- 
source but  submission. 

Why  is  this  county  thus  practically 
converted  into  something  worse  than 
B  close  borough?  The  olame  rests 
bot  on  the  more  humble,  but  on  the 
wealthy  electors.    The  fetters  of  the 

great  families  could  be  at  once  bro- 
en  by  the  body  of  the  gentry,  but  it 
knust  not  be  done,  because  it  would 
hasard  favours  and  friendships,  or  at 
the  least)  it  would  beget  stnfe,  and 
«a]l  for  exertion.  The  landowners 
know  that  the  old  members  support 
ft  system  which  is  taking  from  them 
lAeir  estates,  ruining  their  tenants,  and 
starving  the  husbandry  labourers; 
but  they  must  submit  to  all  this  ra- 
ther than  give  offence  to  their  heads, 
by  calling  for  new  ones.  The  elec- 
tion in  wis  case  is  a  mockery;  it 
takes  place  that  the  county  may  send 
men'  to  Pai'liament  to  oppose,  insult, 
And  scourge  it. 

Here  is  another  county,  which  has 
had  a  Ministerial  member  and  a  Whig 
one.  The  former's  incapacity  is  de- 
claimed against  by  the  whole  county, 
and  the  ffreat  families,  which  have 
BUpported  him,  are  so  well  convinced 
of  it,  that  they  wish  to  change  him. 
After  due  deliberation,  these  families 
discover,  that  if  they  cause  him  to 
resiffn,  and  start  a  new  candidate, 
anotner  Whig  will  oppose  the  latter 


quence,  the  sense  of  the  ^  independ- 
ent electors'*  is  disreearded,  and  a 
man  is  elected,  who,  m  their  judg- 
ment, is  unworthy  of  the  trust 

We  have  now  a  fourth  county,  for 
which,  from.the  resignation  of  the  old 
Members,  there  must  be  new  ones* 
Two-thirds  of  the  electors  are  Whifs. 
The  leading  Ministerialists  and  Whiei 
agree  in  solemn  conclave,  that  eaoi 
side  shall  have  a  member,  and  there 
shall  be  no  contest    From  this,  the 
electors,  as  a  whole,  are  not  suffered 
to  exercise  their  right  of  choice,  and 
they  are  decidedly  opposed  to  one  of 
the  men  returned  in  their  name.  This 
is  not  all ;  the  two  members,  being 
Ministerialist  and  Whig,  will  take  op- 
posite sides  on  all  important  ques- 
tions, and  thereby  neutralisse  each 
other's  vote ;  the  county,  therefore, 
will  not,  in  effect,  be  represented  in 
Parliament 

The  next  county  is  to  be  contested. 
Why  ?  Perhaps  there  is  a  vacancy  ? 
No.  Probably  the  incompetency  of 
one,  or  both,  of  the  old  members  is 
the  cause  ?  No.  The  only  thing  which 
can  be  fairly  alleged  against  the  lat- 
ter is,  they  are  both  Ministerialists, 
and  tlie  contest  is  to  be  raised  solely 
to  oust  one  of  them  in  favour  of  a 
Whi^.  The  Whig  candidate  is,  in 
qualification,  far  inferior  to  Ms  op- 
ponents. 

And  now  we  have  a  county  which 
is  deserted  by  its  old  members.  A 
man,  in  every  respect  properly  qoa- 
lified,is  anxious  to  offier  himself, and 
as  a  necessary  preliminary,  he  sounds 
a  few  of  the  leading  men.  They  give 
him  no  encouragement,  because  he 
is  neither  Ministerialist  nor  Wbi^, 
but  a  compound  of  both :  to  stand  in 
opposition  to  them  ^irould  be  a  hope- 


"with  great  prospect  of  success ;  they    less  matter,  therefore  he  is  compelled 
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of  course  determine  there  shall  be  no 
change.  The  determination  binds  the 
body  of  the  electors,  and  virtually 
deprives  them  of  the  franchise. 

The  Whig  men^ber  of  a  diird  coun- 
ter resigns,  and  there  must  necessa- 


to  abandon  his  wish.  Another  well- 
aualified  individual  is  accepted  by 
tnem,  because  he  is  strongly  Ministe- 
rial, and  he  offers  himself  to  the  coun- 
ty at  large  in  due  form ;  but  retracts 
his  offer  on  the  appearance  of  twro 


lily  be  a  new  one.  Two-thirds  of  other  candidates.  Does  he  do  this 
the  electors  are  Ministerialists,  but  it  for  fear  of  being  at  the  bottom  of  the 
is  not  for  them  to  decide  who  their  re-    poll?    No;    he  is  certain  of  beii^ 


presentatives  shall  be.  A  few  of  the 
families  of  both  persuasions  discuss 
the  matter  privately.  The  Whigs  pro- 
test that  if  another  Ministerialist  of- 
ier  himself,  they  wil|  oppose  him  to 


placed  at  the  top  by  a  triumphant 
majority :  the  sole  reason  of  his  re- 
treat is  tliis — a  contest  would  oost 
him  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  he 
cannot  afford  to  waste  the  money* 
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Hu  opponento  are  ignorant  and  im-* 
Iwdk,  but  ihej  are  rich ;  weight  of 
jHirae  is  to  them  a  majority  of  votea^ 
It  pncdodly  strips  the  electors  of  the 
toduse,  and  Uie  county  of  repre- 
BentatiTes. 

We  will  not  describe  a  county  con- 
test, because  it  does  not  differ  mate- 
liallj  from  a  borough  one^  of  which 
we  shall  soon  speak.  Of  county  elec« 
tioDB,  we  will  observe  generally :— * 

].  To  a  ^eat  extent,  there  is  an 
uodentaadiDg  among  the  leading 
BKB  of  each  county,  that  its  mem- 
bos  shall  be  a  Ministerialist  and  a 
Mihtf.  There  may  be  a  strong  pro- 
bability, and  even  a  certainty,  that 
two  candidates  of  the  same  creed 
wodd  be  returned  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  county ;  but,  neverthe- 
leiB,the  minority  must  be  permitted 
to  return  one  without  a  contest.  In 
cases  where  this  understanding  does 
not  prevail,  the  minority  regularly 
puts  forward  its  candidate,  and  his 
expenses  are  paid  by  clubs,  subscript 
tioDs,  &c;  he  thus  stands  a  contest 
coDparatively  free  from  cost,  while 
his  opponents  have  to  bear  th  eir  own 
ezpmes;  the.supporter8  of  the  lat' 
ter,  secure  of  returning  one  member, 
will  contribute  no  money  towards 
the  return  of  two.  The  minority 
must,  therefore,  have  its  seat,  or  op- 
posing candidates  must  have  the  cost 
of  a  contest,  and  by  this  it  scares 
away  opposition.  The  effect  is,  that 
county  representation  is  degraded 
into  a  nominal  matter.  To  render  it 
effective,  the  majority  in  each  county . 
ou^bt  to  return.  boUi  the  members ; 
it  IS  by  this  alone  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  county  can  find  their  way  into 
IVdiament,  and  the  parliamentaiy 
majority  can  be  made  to  represent 
the  Dadonal  one.  But  from  what  we 
have  stated,  the  members,  on  im- 
portantque8tionB,nullify  each  other's 
votes :  so  far  as  they  are  concerned 
they  virtually  destroy  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  at  the  best  compress  it 
into  the  casting  vote  of  Mr  Speaker. 


Three-fourths  6f  tlie  Vorkshive  elec- 
tors are  strongly  opposed  to  this  mi- 
nistry, or  that  system  of  policy ;  but 
in  all  divisions  in  the  House  respect- 
ing eitlier,  two  of  the  Yorkshire 
members  vote  on  one  side  and  two 
on  the  other.  It  follows  that  in  effect 
this  county  has  no  representatives, 
save  on  minor  matters.  Many  of  the 
counties  thus  in  essentials  are  pla- 
ced in  a  worse  condition  than  even 
the  close  boroughs;  they  are- practi- 
cally deprived  of  members. 

2.  None  but  the  very  rich,  and  the 
instruments  which  party  puts  for- 
ward and  supports  with  its  purse, 
can  maintain  a  contest  for  a  county ; 
the  qualifications,  in  consequence,  are 
confined  to  ereat  wealth  and  party 
servility.  It,  therefore,  naturally  hap- 
pens,that  county  members,  as  a  whole, 
cannot  be  other  than  men  deplorably 
inefficient  in  ability  and  intelligence* 
Agriculture  embraces  the  especial 
interests  of  their  constituents,  yet  on 
matters  connected  with  it,  scarcely 
an  individual  can  be  found  among 
them  capable  of  making  an  able,  ar- 
gumentative speech ;  they  can  neither 
confute  their  opponents,  nor  support 
their  friends;  and  thev  display  so 
much  ignorance  and  folly  m  what 
they  utter,  that  they  are  about  the 
worst  enemies  of  their  own  cause. 
In  respect  of  its  own  representatives, 
agriculture  is  the  interest  which  is 
destitute  above  all  others  of  capable 
advocates  and  defenders.    Wo  need 
not  speak  of  their  capacity  for  mana- 
ging the  general  afi'airs  of  the  em* 
pire.    If  they  make  a  display  of  in- 
dependence, their  want  of  talent  and 
knowledge  too  often  causes  them  to 
do  it  to  the  injury  of  the  State ;  they 
oppose  or  support  the  Ministry  when 
they  ought  to  do  the  contrary.    We 
speak  of  the  body,  and  admit  a  few 
exceptions.    Counties,  therefore,  are 
not  only  to  a  great  extent  virtually 
without  representatives,  but  those 
they  possess  are  of  the  least  value 
possible.^ 


•  So  Jong  as  the  Country  Gentlemen  formccl  a  kind  of  independent  party,  it  operated 
tobrii^  forward  independent  men  as  candidates,  and  to  counterpoise  the  divisions  of 
^bij  and  Toiy.  However  party  might  divide  them  on  secondary  questions,  they 
•eted  together  on  leading  ones ;  this  raised  the  counties  to  he  represented,  in  regard  to 
■eatimeni,  with  reaaonabie  efficiency,  and  the  influence  of  public  sentiment  supplied 
in  a  gnat  degree  any  lack  of  ability.  The  pai'ty  was  guided  by  the  legitimate 
voiee  of  tho  county,  and  It  seldom  en'ed  ;  it  held  the  balanceof  the  House  of  Commons, 
wd  thereby  placed  the  corrupt  borougha  under  the  regulation  of  the  counties. 
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We  turn  to  the  boroughs. 

Here  is  one  which  contains  some 
fifty  or  one  hundred  **  free  and  inde* 
pendent  burgesses ;"  no  **  borough-' 
monger*'  waves  his  iron  sceptre  over 
them,  and  compels  them  to  elect  his 
menial ;  but  they  are  free  as  air  to 
choose  theii'  own  representatives. 
They  wish  to  dismiss  their  old  Mem- 
bers. Doubtlessly  it  is  for  incapacity 
or  breach  of  trust  ?  No.  The  reason  is» 
these  members  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  a  good  price,  or  earlypayment 
in  the  purchase  of  votes.  The  wor- 
thy burgesses  do  not  trust  to  chance, 
or  wait,  with  their  finffers  in  their 
mouths,  for  a  godsend,  but,  like  men 
of  business,  thev  apply  to  some  whole-* 
sale  broker  in  boroughs.  This  man's 
trade  is  so  extensive,  that  the  prica 
of  every  rotten  borough  and  every 
borough-buyer  in  the  kingdom  are 
l^nown  to  him.  They  leave  their 
votes  with  him  for  sale,  and  restrict 
him  to  nothing  save  price  and  sol- 
vency of  purchaser,  precisely  as  cot< 
ton  and  sugar  are  confided  to  a  broker 
for  sale ;  &e  buyer  may  be  Christian 
or  infidel,  honest  man  or  rogue,  p». 
triot  or  traitor.  Ministerialist,  Whig, 
or  Radical ;  it  is  the  same  to  them, 
provided  he  makes  the  due  bidding 
and  produces  the  necessary  cash. 
Or,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
^ey  advertise  thenuelves  to  be  sold 
as  cattle  are. 

A  customer  exhibits  himself,  and 
the  bargain  is  concluded.  The  man 
buys  his  constituents  like  swine,  and 
he  afterwards  treats  them  as  such 
animals.  He  knows  it  is  useless  to 
consult  their  sentiments,  and  he  does 
any  thing  with  his  vote  which  best 
comports  with  his  own  interest  The 
member  for  an  aristocratic  borough 
is  influenced  by  the  owner  of  it,  if 
not  by  his  nominal  constituents;  he 
is  generally  bound  to  certain  prin* 
ciples,  and  restricted  from  voting  cor<« 
ruptly.  But  a  man  like  this  is  free 
from  all  influence  whatever ;  no  re« 
striction  of  any  kind  exists  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  the  most  cor- 
rupt use  of  his  vote  on  all  occasions. 
.  Here  is  another  borouje^h ;  the  old 
members  are  men  of  high  character, 
and  they  have  dischai'ged  their  duty 
in  the  most  meritorious  manner,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  burgesses  wish  for  new 
ones.  Why?  Because  these  members 
were  returned  principally  through 


the  Interest  of  the  eerperatlon  ot 
9ome  wealthy  individual;  and  the 
burgesses  in  question,  who  are  call* 
ed  the  Pinks  or  Independents,  always 
oppose  such  interest,  without  refer? 
ence  to  merit  in  the  candidates.  But 
they  do  this  for  the  holy  purpose  of 
preserving  the  independence  of  their 
borough !  Hold,  and  let  us  have  the 
basis  of  this  wish  for  independence. 
If  there  be  no  independence,  there  is 
no  contest;  and  in  consequence  there 
is  no  liquor  to  drink  without  pricei 
no  money  or  patronage  to  be  obtain^ 
ed  for  votes — ^no  benefit  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  franchise.  Make  it 
the  same  to  Uie  upright  Pinks  in  these 
matters,  whether  there  be  a  contest 
or  none,  and  they  will  resign  ind^ 
pendence  without  a  sigh. 

These  Pinks  are  so  violently  anV 
xious  for  change,  that  they  advertise 
for  at  least  one  new  candidate,  aad 
they  are  gratified.  Some  trading  lawf 
y er,  gamester,  or  other  worthless  per^ 
son,  makes  his  appearance,  and  is  re< 
ceived  with  rapture.  In  the  furious 
contest  which  follows,  charactej; .and 
principles  are  scornfully  disregard* 
ed:  granted  that  the  stranger  is  a 
profligate— that  his  creed  is  of  the 
most  pernicious  kind~*that,  if  eleeU 
ed,  he  will  violate  his  duty  and  sup- 
port the  most  destructive  meaaurea, 
still  he  must  be  worshipped  by  the 
Pinks.  What  he  is,  fmd  what  he  will 
do  in  Parliament,  are  with  them  out 
of  the  question ;  they  only  want  bim 
to  oppose  the  other  candidates  for 
the  sake  of  a  contest;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  is  as  deserving  as  the  beat 
man  living  could  be.    He  is  ele<^ed« 

What  are  the  fruits  ?  The  borough 
intentionally  deprives  itself  of  a  ¥&• 
luable  representative,  and  r^lacea 
him  with  one  who  is  a  disgrace  to  it, 
and  who  will  violate  his  duty  to  it  ia 
every  way. 

The  House  of  Commons  receives 
in  exchange  for  an  intelligent^  'up* 
right,  patriotic  member,  a  vicious 
traitor. 

Members  of  Parliament  in  general 
receive  the  lesson,  that  the  most  con- 
scientious dischaige  of  duty  will 
avail  them  no  more  with  their  con-* 
stituents  than  the  most  criminal  ne- 
glect of  it;  and  they  have  a  living 
example  placed  amidst  them  to  IwL 
them  to  such  neglect 

But  the  **  me  and  ind^;>^ideB^ 
buigesses"  secure  their  indqpeiuU 
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eoce.  Thcf  take  from  tha  obnoxious 
interest  the  means  of  returning  a. 
worthy  representative,  and  invest, 
themselves  witJi  the  power  of  re- 
turning one  destitute  of  character 
Slid  pruciple;  they  secure  to  them- 
selves at  every  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, acontest»  and  the  bribes  and 
Other  iniquitous  benefits  which  a  con* 
test  produces. 

These  Pinks  are,  to  a  man,  stanch 
Reformers ;  they  annually  holdpuln 
lie  meetings,  at  which  they  put  forth 
the  most  indignant  diatribes  against 
the  corruption  and  profligacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  prepare  the 
most  moving  petitions  in  favour  of 
Radicsl  reform. 

We  have  next  a  borough,  or  city, 
in  which  there  is  no  powerful  inte- 
rest, and  the  members  are  chosen  by 
seot-and-lot  voters.  The  election,  of 
course,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  labour- 
ing orders.  It  might  naturally  be 
presumed,  that  at  wis  place  no  man 
would  be  permitted  to  shew  himself 
aa  candidate,  who  was  not  the  cham- 
pion of  good  wages,  the  sources  of 
em^oyment,  the  poor  laws,  proper 
iBBtniction*  and  other  matters  pos^  . 
seesed  by  the  labouring  classes,  or 
raottired  for  their  weal. 

Alas — alas !  that  the  things  which 
Wght  to  be,  are  not  I 

U  any  sucli  champion  should  ven- 
ture to  solicit  the  votes  of  the  elec- 
tors,  well  would  it  be  for  him  if  it 
riiould  not  put  his  person  in  jeopar- 
dy. This  is  so  weU  known,  that  all 
Bttch  aerupulously  avoid  the  place. 
The  enlightened  electors  are  vehe* 
ment  reformers,  and  their  ardour  in 
favour  of  freedom  of  election  is  so 
great,  that  tiiey  seek  the  lives  of  both 
voters  and  candidates  whom  they  op- 
poee.  Impatient  of  the  tedious  pro* 
eess  of  ejecting  the  opponent  of  tneir 
£svoiirites  by  polling,  they  put  him 
down  ftt  once  with  stones  and  Irish 
bludgeons.  No  one  ean  hope  for 
f^'^ir  votes,  who  is  not  the  determi- 
1     I  enemy  of  their  interests. 

rhifl  place  is  contested.  The  three 

)     ididates  necessarily  agree  in  es- 

itials ;  Ihey  are  all  enthusiastic  ad- 

eatea  for  tiie  thin^  which  will  re- 

4     ce  wages  to  the  famine  ones,  con- 

jct  to  the  utmost  the  sourees  of  em- 

oyment,  and  produce  amidst  the 

ver  ord««  the  greatest  nortion  of 

ntandmisery.  They  wisn  to  sweep 

lythe  poor  laws,andmake  the  la- 


bourer, in  his  intervals  of  idleness,  a 
beggar  and  vagabond;  and,  to  giva 
this  the  greatest  effect,  they  denounce 
charity  as  a  permcious  vice :  They 
fiercely  withstand  all  attempts  to 
give  to  the  poor  greater  means  of 
relkious  instruction;  they  are  deci- 
4edly  hostile  to  all  efforts  for  short- 
ening the  hours  of  labour,  and  secu-^ 
ring  to  the  labourer  honest  payment 
iu  money :  With  them,  it  is  a  politi- 
cal crime  to  protect  and  encourage 
industry  by  law.  In  a  word,  they 
eagerly  seek  on  principle  to  reduce 
the  labouring  classes  to  the  lowest 
point  of  penury,  degradation,  and 
wretchedness.  On  these  matters 
they  a^ree,  and  therefore  are  recei* 
ved  with  about  equal  epthusiasm  by 
the  electors;  but  on  some  less  un- 
portent  ones  they  differ.  One  of 
them  cannot  wholly  divest  his  lips  of 
truth  and  common  sense ;  in  throw- 
ing the  hatchet,  he  places  himself 
under  limitations;  he  exaggerates, 
and  caricatures  unmercifulry,  but 
still  he  avoids  pure  fiction.  His  in- 
capacity here  ruins  him.  Those  alone 
can  gain  the  highest  point  iu  the  far- 
vour  of  the  electors,  who  do  the 
most  not  only  to  injure  their  inte- 
rests, but  to  impose  on,  and  delude 
them. 

On  the  hustings  the  more  honest 
candidate  bridles  himself  to  the  ex- 
tent we  have  stated,  while  bis  two 
opponents  riot  in  all  the  superlatives 
of  slander  and  falsehood.  They  so* 
lemnly  assure  the  worthy  electors 
that  Ministers  are  not  only  dolts,  but 
the  greatest  knaves  and  tyrants  in 
being — tiiat  the  Aristocracy  exists 
only  to  oppress  and  plunder  them-— • 
^at  the  Clergy  are  drones,  tools  of 
despotism,  and  public  robbers — that 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  sink  of 
corruption,  a  den  of  swindlers — that 
the  taxes  are  levied  only  to  feed  the 
rapacity  of  the  ^  borough-mongers," 
and  other  sinecurists — and  that  the 
people  are  enduring  the  extreme  of 
injustice  and  tyranny.  They  main- 
tain that  Radical  reform,  and  like  nos- 
trums, would  remove  all  the  evils 
which  flow  from  the  ruinous  influx 
of  foreign  goods,  bad  harvests,  and 
other  causes  of  the  same  kind.  And 
they  vehemently  protest  that  the  elec- 
tors are  the  most  knowing,  wise,  and 
pure  of  their  species ;  and  that  all 
who  differ  from  them  are  imbecile 
and  dishonest  in  ^e  last  degree. 
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We  are  tracing  no  libel  on  human 
nature;  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  men — men  of  education 
and  fortune,  men  who  are  tolerated 
in  decent  society,  and  even  admitted 
into  the  legislature — ^who  exhibit  such 
despicable  and  damning  iniquity. 

Tills  is  received  witn  uproarious 
acclamations  by  the  enlightened 
electors;  "  It  is  all  true !"  bursts  in 
thunder  from  ten  thousand  voices. 
The  moderate  candidate  imitates  his 
opponents,  but  he  throws  out  the 
spice  and  seasoning,  and  delicious 
morsels ;  his  orations,  therefore,  taste 
too  mudi  of  truth,-  reason,  and  pro- 
bability, to  be  relished.  He  is  listen- 
ed to,  but  the  cheers  are  cold,  few, 
and  feeble.  For  the  first  day  or  two 
of  the  poll,  matters  go  on  peaceably, 
and  this  candidate,  from  beins:  sup- 
ported by  the  more  respectable  of 
the  voters,  receives  about  as  many 
votes  as  the  others.  •  The  latter  take 
alarm,  for  his  triumph  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  defeat  of  one  of  them  ; 
they  privately  coalesce,  and  then  de- 
nounce him  as  a  hypocrite,  tool  of 
power,  and  connexion  of  the  borough- 
mongers.  The  electors,  weary  of 
peace,  and  anxious  for  pretexts  of 
nattle  and  vengeance,  hear  the  de- 
nunciation with  boundless  joy ;  and 
tliey  salute  him  with  horrible  yells 
and  execrations.  In  vain  he  attempts 
to  justify  himself,  for  not  a  word  will 
they  listen  to ;  his  opponents  having 
him  thus  gagged,  nurse  the  fury 
against  him  in  every  speech,  by  heap- 
ing on  him  calumny  and  sarcasm. 
The  electors  next  assail  the  heads  and 
limbs  of  his  supporters,  and  deprive 
him  of  votes,  by  making  it  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  crive  him  one ; 
then  they  assail  himself  in  the  same 
manner,  maim  him,  and  expel  him 
from  the  hustings ;  and  finally,  by  a 
majority  of  bludgeons  and  brickbats 
—by  prohibiting  him  from  soliciting 
and  receiving  votes,  from  acting  and 
appearing  as  a  candidate,  they  close 
the  poll  against  him. 

The  candidates  who  triumph 
through  such  means,  and  their  elec- 
tors who  use  such  means,  take  pre- 
cedence of  all  radical  reformers; 
they  surpass  all  others  in  passionate 
devotion  to  freedom  and  purity  of 
election;  they  carry  their  holy  ab- 
horrence, not  of  intimidation  only, 
but  also  of  influence,  so  far,  that  they 
advocate  election  by  ballot 


A^liat  is  the  conduct  in  Parluiinent 
of  the  men  who  are  thus  elected  by, 
and  who  are  the  especial  represent- 
atives of,  the  labouring  classes?  They 
constantly  support  every  measure 
which  is  calculated  to  lower  wage«, 
and  destroy  employment — to  take 
away  the  comforts  and  bread  of  these 
classes— to  demoralize, barbarize,de- 
grade,  and  starve  the  labourer.  Never 
are  they  the  parents  and  friends,  or 
other  than  the  opponents,  of  any  ra- 
tional plan  for  oettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor.    If  tiie  working  or- 
ders be  in  severe  distress,  they  never 
propose  any  measure  of  relief;  and 
all  petitions  for  it  meet  their  hosti- 
lity :  their  speeches  on  all  questions 
have  for  their  obiect  to  delude  and 
inflame  these  orders  to  their  own  in- 
jury.   With  regard  to  public  inle^ 
ests  generally,  they  never  discuss 
them  lionestly,  with  a  view  to  ^eir 
promotion;    but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  intentionally  carry  on  eternal 
war  against  them,  merely  to  gratify 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their 
misguided  constituents. 

Will  such  conduct  injure  them  at 
the  next  election  ?  No,  it  will  secure 
their  return  in  defiance  of  aU  com- 
petitors. Let  them  act  in  an  oppo- 
site manner — let  them  endeavour  to 
protect  the  labourer,  benefit  the  poor 
man,  inculcate  truth  amidst  ^  the 
people,"  and  sen'e  the  public  weal ; 
and  they  scarcely  obtain  a  vote— 
they  will  be  spumed  from  the  elec- 
tors as  enemies  and  traitors. 

The  electors  who  so  act,  stand  al- 
most alone  in  the  country  in  being 
free  from  the  influence  of  superiore, 
and  the  desire  for  personal  profit  No 
landlord,  master,  or  customer,  com* 
mands  their  votes,  and  no  sordid 
bribe  stains  their  fingers.  Yet  they 
stand  almost  alone  in  electing  the 
very  worst  enemies  of  both  Siem 
selves  and  tlie  empire  :  the  most  ser- 
vile and  corrupt  electors  in  other 
places  return  better  members  in  re* 
gard  to  the  labouring  classes,  and  the 
community  at  large,  than  they  do. 

The  honest  reformer  may  here  find 
instruction. 

And  now  we  have  a  large  boroupb, 
in  which  there  is  no  preponderating 
interest,  and  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  wealth  and  intelligence  is 
found  amidst  the  burgesses.  It  is 
ill  all  respects  one  of  the  best  in  the 
countrj'. 
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The  old  members  hare  given  great 
ffid  general  diasatisfaction  by  their  ig^ 
noraoce  and  incapacity.  The  borough 
'»  a  seaport,  and  depends  largely  on 
shipping ;  or  its  dependence  is  on  the 
silk  manufacture,  and  these  membera 
)ttve  been  not  only  incapable  of  pro^ 
moting  its  interests,  but  r^ularly  op* 
posed  to  them ;  they  have  constantly 
dissented  from,  and  voted  against, 
its  petitions.  In  addition,  they  are 
strangers  to  the  place,  and  have  no 
I'oterest  ia  serving  it.  They  offer 
again,  and  no  new  candidate  appeara 
to  oppose  them. 

What  is  done  by  the  burgesses— 

we  mean  by  the  rich  and  knowing 

part  of  them — by  those  whose  pro* 

perty  has  been  largely  diminished, 

and  is  suiFering  daily  waste  through 

the  principles  of  the  old  members ; 

and  whose  only  hope  of  escaping  far<* 

tber  losses  and  ultimate  ruin,  rests 

on  the  return  to  Parliament  of  men 

of  opposite  principles  ?  Do  they  be* 

stir  themselves  like  men  in  labouring 

to  procure  suitable  candidates  *?   Do 

they  meet,  unite,  and  solicit  some 

opulent  townsman  to  offer,  whose  in* 

telligence,  integrity,  and  indepeud* 

ence,  are  known  to  them,  and  whose 

interests   and  creed  are  identified 

with  their  own  ?     They  do  nothing ; 

they  even  manifest  no  anxiety  ^r 

ehaiige;  if  any  striplioff  stranger,  any 

oflicer,  lawyer,  or  aftventurer,  will 

roluntarily  shew  himself,  they  will 

support  hfm — if  not,  they  will  return 

the  old  members  to  ensure  their  own 

niin. 

This  disgraceful  apathy,  and  crimi* 
nal  neglect  of  duty,  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  following  cause : — These  bur- 
gesses are  divided  into  Ministerialists 
and  Whigs,  and  each  division  has  its 
representative  in  the  old  members. 
They  cannot  act  in  concert,  because 
the  one  party  must  oppose  the  can- 
didate ofthe  otiier ;  their  representa- 
tjres  must,  if  possible,  be  a  Ministe- 
rialist and  a  \Vbig,  however  destruc- 
tive it  may  be  to  themselves. 

e  case  is  dilTerent  with  the  less 
ex;  ed  burgesses.  Their  longings 
foi  It  least  one  new  candidate  are 
int  jse.  The  fear  that  there  will  be 
no  ontest — no  gratuitous  liquor  to 
dri  c— no  money  and  other  benefits 
to  had  for  tlie  vo te,  dis tresses  them 
ev  .  to  a^ony.  The  grief  of  the  wo- 
ni(  equals  that  of  the  men ;  it  wri n^ 
\h<    earts  of  children^  and  it  is  fully 


participated  in  by  the  ^  unrepresent- 
ed.** The  borough  is  filled  witli  la- 
mentations. A  report  spreads  with 
the  swiftness  of  lightning,  that  a 
^  Third  Man**  is  coming—that  the 
Telegraph  coaoh  actually  passed  him 
on  the  road ;  and  there  is  a  general 
burst  of  exultation.  An  immense 
throng,  of  all  sexes  and  ages,  instan* 
taneously  start  to  welcome  the  stran- 
ger ;  and  they  trudge  some  Ave  w^ary 
miles  only  to  discover  tiiat  malicious 
invention  has  made  them  its  victims. 
The  misery  which  follows  is  relieved 
for  a  moment  by  another  fable  of 
treacherous  rumour,  only  to  be  ren* 
dered  more  intolerable.  Hope  final- 
ly vanishes. 

The  worthy  biirgesses  now  resolve 
on  proper  exertion.  They  transmit 
instructions  to  the  outvoters  to  send 
them  a  candidate  with  all  imaginable 
speed ;  and  then  a  deputation  of  them 
waits  on  a  wealthy  Ministerialist  to 
solicit  him  to  offer  himself.  He  re* 
ceives  them  with  all  possible  cour* 
tesy — is  deeply  sensible  of  the  ho* 
nour  they  do  him,  but  declines. 
Creed  is  nothing  to  them,  and  they 
next  press  a  seat  on  a  Whig.  He 
cannot  express  his  gratitude— he  in- 
timates that  it  will  survive  his  exist* 
ence — ^but  still  family  reasons  extort 
from  him  a  refusal.  The  unhappy 
burgesses,  wholly  foot-sore,  and  al- 
most heart-broke,  now  betake  them- 
selves to  a  rich  individual,  who  haa 
too  little  intellect,  and  too  much  ec- 
centricity, to  know  any  thing  of  prin- 
ciple and  party — but  they  care  as 
little  for  sense  as  for  creed ;  unfortu* 
uately,  they  find  him  in  a  lucid  inter  * 
val,  and  he  rudely  resists  their  blan- 
dishments. Who  may  describe  their 
march  home  ?  The  measured  step, 
the  solemn  silence,  not  broken  by  a 
whisper,  the  woful  visage,  which,  in 
the  extreme  of  longitude,  shews  a 
perfect  abstraction  from  every  thing 
save  one  overpowering  cause  of  sor- 
row, render  a  funeral  procession  a 
matter  of  merriment  in  comparison. 

The  dismal  tidings  are  quickly 
communicated  to  the  body  of  the 
electors  and  "unrepresented,**  and 
for  a  moment  wrath  mingles  itself 
with  despair ;  a  disposition  is  partial- 
ly felt  to  break  a  few  windows,  and 
perform  other  exploits  of  a  similar 
Kind,  from  sheer  anger ;  but  it  is  sub* 
dued. 

The  night  passes,  and  then  the  bells 
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middenljr  break  out  tn  sounds  of  joy  f 
their  repeated  volleys  prove  that  their 
rejoicing  is  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Enquiry  is  told  that  a  «  Third  Man" 
is  certainly  coming ;  but  all  is  incre- 
dul  ity.  Next,  pliftcards  proclaim  the 
fact  in  every  quarter ;  but  even  the 
old  women  are  -so  swollen  with  un- 
belief, that  they  are  provoked  to  tear 
them  down.  At  length,  a  letter  from 
the  ^*  Third  Man"  himself,  and  the 
assurances  of  certain  of  the  leading 
burgesses,  place  the  matter  above 
question;  and  it  is  announced  that 
me  stranger  will  make  his  entry  at 
four  o*clock  on  the  following  day. 
*  We  speak  not  of  the  sleepless  eyes 
and  delicious  drean^  of  the  interve** 
ning  night,  or  of  the  brilliance  of 
countenance  which  irradiates  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  the  borough  in 
the  morning.  At  ten,  impatience 
eeases  to  be  endurable ;  and  waiting 
for  six  hours  in  idle  expectation  be-* 
comes  impossible.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  old  and  young,  troop  forth 
to  meet  their  favourite,  and  line  the 
road  for  sundry  miles  in  all  imagina- 
ble groups  and  postures.  At  the  ap* 
pointed  time  he  appears. 

An  enormous  multitude,  headed 
by  music  and  flags,  now  enters  the 
street,  and  fills  it  to  suffocation.  In 
the  centre  there  is  seen  an  open  car- 
riage, drawn  by  men,  which,  with  its 
occupants,  is  thickly  covered  with 
dust;  heads  are  so  closely  wedged 
all  round  it,  that  it  is  barely  percep- 
tible. All  in  it  are  seated,  save  one 
tall,  slim,  dust>-covered  person,  who 
stands  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
bows  incessantly  to  every  house  he 
passes.  He  is  the  «  Third  Man."  The 
mighty  mass  moves  slowly  along, 
while  every  window  is  filled,  throws 
on  it  the  smiles  of  beautiful  women, 
and  streams  with  ribbons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs: shouts  continually  rend 
the  air,  the  procession  frequently 
pauses  before  the  door  of  some  fa- 
vourite, and  then  the  hurrahs  rise  to 
sublimity.  It  is  a  spectacle  not  to 
be  enjoyed  by  the  eyes  alone;  it 
reaches  the  heart  of  the  stoic,  and 
makes  it  throb  to  share  in  the  ap- 
proaching struggle.  The  borough  Is 
nlled  with  tumultuous  exultation.  If 
the  empire  had  been  saved  from  fall, 
would  the  joy  have  been  greater  f 
No.  If  national  prosperity  had  been 
substituted  for  suffering,  and  the  mil- 
lions of  the  hungry  and  naked  had 
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Been  supplied  wt  A  food  and  raiment, 
would  it  have  been  so  great  ?  Alas ! 
far  from  it. 

A  contest  is  now  inevitable.  On 
the  following  morning,  one  of  the  old 
Members  is  to  enter  the  borough ; 
and,  as  devotion  to  the  Third  Man  is 
naturally  liatred  of  Ids  opponents,  the 
multitude  sallies  fortii  to  encounter 
him,  breaks  his  carriage  to  pieces,  or 
throws  it  into  some  river,  and  he  nar-* 
towly  escapes  with  his  life. 

The  Committees  are  duly  formed, 
and  the  Candidates  ^ve  pledges  that 
they  will  not  petition  Parliament 
l^ainst  the  proceedings  of  each  other ; 
this  is  done  that  the  greatest  scope 
may  be  given  to  bribery,  intimi<ui<* 
tion,  &c. 

After  the  «  Third  Man"  has  been 
received  with  such  boundless  entbii'* 
Siasm,  the  question  flies  round  the 
borough — Who  is  he  ?  The  true  an- 
swer probably  is  this.  He  is  a  gay. 
Untaught  cousin  of  some  noble  fa- 
mily ;  or  he  is  a  dependent  of  some 
Government-supporter,  sent  by  the 
menial  of  the  Treasunr;  or  he  hi 
Some  hanger-on  of  the  Whigs,  sent  at 
the  cost  of  the  Whig  Club ;  or  he  i« 
a  London  confectioner.  But  at  any 
rate  he  is  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
place  and  its  interests ;  a  man  desti- 
tute of  talent,  knowledge  of  shipping, 
or  the  silk  trade,  and  all  leading  qua- 
lifications ;  he  is,  moreover,  in  creed 
a  blind  supporter  of  the  system  which 
is  ruining  the  borough. 

The  lower  classes  necessarily  hare 
another  answer.    With  them  he  is  a 
inan  of  high  family  and  boundless 
riches:  he  will  pour  money  about 
like  water,  and  pay  profusely  on  the 
first  moment  allowed  by  evasion  of 
law ;  he  has  lodged  thirty  thousand 
pounds  at  a  certain  bank,  and  la  de- 
termined to  spend  every  penny  of  it, 
or  double  the  sum,  if  necessary.  Pro- 
bably, in  the  exercise  of  Roman  vir- 
tue, he  has  quarrelled  on  politics  frith 
his  father,  and  is,  therefore,  compel- 
led to  seek  a  seat  at  his  own  cost. 
When  at  the  University,  he  astonish- 
ed it  with  his  genius.   He  has  posed 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  actually 
floored  Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  most  in- 
tricate public  questions;  and   both 
have  made  him  the  most  magnificent 
offers  to  gain  him,  which  his  patriot- 
ism has  scornfully  rejected.     As  a 
friend  of  the  poor  he  has  no  equal. 
In  short,  he  is  a  man  in  whdch  per^ 
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{eetim  of  eveiy  kind  del^lilB  to  shew 

itself. 

We  have  now  the  canvassing.  The 
free  part  of  the  poorer  burgesses  at 
once  pledge  a  }arge  number  of  plump- 
en  to  the  <'  Third  Man  ;*'  and  the 
other  part  makes  a  reserre  of  one 
vote  for  him.    Canrassing  is  to  him 
iin  unnecessary  formality ;  it  is  su- 
preme happiness  to  receive  his  ao- 
ceptaoce  of  votes.    The  case  is  dif- 
ferent with  the    other   candidates. 
lliey  proceed  from  house  to  house, 
-wheedlioff  the  husband,  kissing  the 
Vf'ih,  fondling  the  children,  anohint- 
ing  an  anxiety  to  bestow  all  manner 
of  farours ;  but  all  is  coldness  and 
ifjstance.    The  man  means  to  divide 
his  Tote,  but  he  will  make  no  promise 
at  present)  the  woman  brioles  up, 
ana  Iiaughtily  utters    insinuations 
Bgainst  the  hearts  and  memories  of 
great  people ;  and  the  urchins  look 
herce,  as  ttiough  they  wished  to  kick 
the  sappliants  out  of  doors.  Flattery, 
/alseiiood, promises,  and  delusion,  are 
used  in  vain,  and  then  recourse  is 
had  to  intimidation  and  compulsion. 
The  landlords  and  masters  insist  on 
the  votes  of  the  tenants  and  work- 
men, under  the  penalty  of  loss  of  oc- 
eopancy  and  employment^ 

The  polling  begins,  and,  in  the  first 
phKe,  we  have  the  speeches  of  the 
candidates*  The  Ministerialist  la- 
hours  under  the  immense  disadvan- 
tage of  being  restricted  in  topics  and 
assertions  by  the  conduct  of  the  Mi- 
nistry. The  contest  lies  between  him 
and  the  Whig,  and  he  cannot  wander 
from  die  doctrines  of  Ministers,  with- 
out floandering  into  those  of  his  op- 
ponent, to  his  ruin  with  his  support- 
,era.  He  has  oo  party  to  abuse,  and 
no  public  grievances  to  dilate  on ;  he 
cannot  promise,  lie,  and  slander  with 
effect  j  and,  moreover,  he  is  wholly 
ungifted  as  an  orator.  He  makes  no 
impression. 

The  Whig  is  in  far  better  circum- 
Rtances.  He  boasts  of  his  independ- 
e  ^,  and  yet  the  man,  for  his  whole 
11  has  been  the  miserable  slave  of 
a  irty;  his  conduct  in  Parliament 
h  diifered  in  no  respect  from  that 
0  be  meanest  of  the  Whig  borough 
n  cenaries.  He  boasts  of  his  **  li- 
h  1  opinionsy"  and  in  proof,  he 
c  ns  infallibility,  and  labours  to  ex- 
€  municate  all  who  differ  from  him 
a  igots.  He  boasts  of  his  devotion 
ti  ivil  and  religious  liberty ;  his  ob- 
y     here  la  to  g^  the  IHssentersi 


therefore'  he  adds  tii^  most  intoler^ 
ant  and  despotic  diatribes  against  the 
Church  ana  its  friends.  He  boasts  of 
his  love  of  the  **  people  ;*'  and  yet,  in 
Parliament,  he  has  always  treated 
•their  petitions  with  insult,  refused  to 
relieve  their  distress,  and  sanctioned 
-all  invasions  of  popular  rights  and 
privileges*  He  boasts  of  his  affec- 
tion for  the  *'  liberal  system  of  trade,*' 
•^does  he  understand  it  ?  He  is  as 
free  from  such  understanding  as  an 
infant;  he  does  so  from  blind  par- 
ty fanaticism.  He  boasts  of  his  ha- 
tred of  taxes,  and  passion  for  eco- 
nomy ;  the  truth  here  is,  he  labours 
to  cause  embarrassment  to  llie  re- 
venue, and  loss  to  the  public  cre- 
ditor, from  party  motives.  Then  he 
utters  savage,  incoherent  words  on 
reform,  and  other  topics  dear  to  the 
populace ;  and  scatters  vituperation 
on  his  opponents,  and  all  who  do  not 
support  him.  Finally,  he  lavishly 
lauas  the  perfection  of  the  electors. 
The  savoury  parts  of  his  orations  ob- 
tain a  few  shouts,  but  no  feeling  in 
his  favour  displays  itself. 

The  <<  Third  Man,*'  happily  for  his 
powers,  has  not  to  enter  into  parti- 
culars touching  creed.  He  stammers 
and  coughs,  and  the  half-finished 
-eentence,  the  meaning  of  which  can- 
not be  guessed  at,  is  huzzaed  as  a 
specimen  of  matchless  wisdom.  He 
deals  only  in  magnificent  generali- 
ties and  impossibilities — he  will  ba- 
nish this  grievance,  and  produce  that 
blessing — he  will  alone  ao  more  than 
satisfy  the  most  extravagant  desires 
of  the  burgesses.  All  is  greedily 
swallowed — the  more  impossible,  the 
more  true  and  certain.  The  cheer- 
ing is  ti'emendous,  and  the  women 
are  actually  electrified.  An  aged 
'matron  totters  on  her  crutch,  and 
screeches  in  tears  of  ecstasy—"  God 
bless  him,  what  a  dear  creature  !" 
A  more  youthful  one  responds — 
**  Yes,  he  will  give  us  wheat  at  a 
shilling  a^bushel !"  His  male  wor- 
shippers exclaim — "  He  will  take  off 
every  taxi"  and  dart  round  them 
looks  of  indescribable  importance,  as 
though  they  were  gaining  immorta- 
lity by  supporting  such  a  prodigy. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  ao  the  can- 
didates discuss  in  a  sober,  rational 
manner,  the  gi'eat  questions  which 
bear  vitally  on  the  interests  of  the 
empire  ?  Do  they  prescribe  states- 
manlike remedies  for  public  loss  and 
distress,  and  give  pledges  to  advo- 
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cate  them  ?  No,  they  would  not  be 
listened  to.  Do  they  prove  hem- 
selves  to  be  acquainted  with  ship- 
ping, or  the  silk  trade,  or  whatever 
else  the  prosperity  of  the  borough 
depends  on  ?  They  prove  the  con- 
trary. Do  they  point  out  the  pro- 
per means  for  removing  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  borough,  and  promise  to 
call  for  their  adoption  in  the  Legis- 
lature ?  They  avow  themselves  the 
friends  of  the  system  from  which  the 
suffering  flows.  Can  any  one  refrain 
from  exclaiming — **  Oh,  sage  and  pa- 
triotic burgesses !" 

Squibs  now  circulate  in  profusion. 
Every  speech  on  private  character 
is  blazoned  forth — every  dastardly 
wound  which  the  assassin  of  reputa- 
tion can  give,  is  given — credit  in 
business  is  smote  with  fame  in  so- 
ciety— ^the  tender  female  is  treated 
as  mercilessly  as  the  man — and  slan- 
der ransacks  the  tomb  for  materials, 
even  to  the  third  generation  of  its  in- 
mates. 

Each  candidate  has  his  drums  and 
fifes,  colours,  and  band  of  men  de- 
corated with  ribbons,  to  fetch  his 
voters  in  bodies  to  the  hustings ;  and 
tliey  continual]  V  traverse  the  streets. 
For  tjie  first  aay,  peace  and  good 
humour  prevail,  but  the  second  pre- 
sents causes  of  discord  and  battle. 
One  candidate  must  necessaiily  be 
thrown  out;  and,  of  course,  there 
must  be  animosity  between  the  two 
who  are  the  most  in  danger  of  the 
calamity.  The  success  of  the  "  Third 
Man"  is  certain;  therefore,  the  oust- 
ing must  fall  on  the  Ministerialist 
or  Whig.  The  lower  classes  of  bur- 
gesses begin  to  weigh  the  merits  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  determine 
which  of  them  they  sliall  split  in 
favour  of.  Principles  and  charac- 
ter are  out  of  the  question  with 
tliem ;  and  they  call  to  mind  that  the 
Whig  paid  his  men  late,*  and  it  was 
thought  would  never  pay — that  he 
is  afraid  of  his  money — that  he  ma- 


nifests much Jealouidy  and  spleen  to- 
wards the  '*  Third  Man,"  and  that  he 
is  the  lowest  on  the  poll.  From  all 
this  they  determine  to  treat  him  as 
an  enemy,  and  the  determination  is 
embraced  by  the  whole  populace. 

At  the  close  of  the  poll  on  the 
second  day,  the  Wliig,  when  he  u>- 
pears  to  address  the  multitude,  is 
received  with  groans  and  hisses ;  the 
wrath  of  his  supporters  is  excited, 
and  it  nurtures  the  ire  of  his  oppo- 
nents. Immense  sauabbling  taKea 
place  in  the  streets  between  indivi- 
duals and  groups ;  towards  midnight, 
a  huge  congregation  of  his  foes,  which 
comprehends  numerous  women  and 
other  members  of  the  "  unrepresent- 
ed,*' marchesto  his  committee-room, 
.and  demolishes  every  window;  it 
then  swiftly  proceeds  to  the  house 
where  he  is  (j^uartered,  and  shivers 
its  windows  m  the  same  manner; 
next  it  subjects  the  dwellinffs  of  se- 
veral of  bis  principal  friends  to  the 
same  work  of  destruction;  and  then, 
grown  wanton  with  success,  it  pours 
volleys  of  stones  into  every  window, 
indiscriminately,  treating  friend  the 
same  as  enemy,  for  the  mere  fun 
of  the  matter. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  third  day,  the 
parties  of  the  Whig  and  Ministerialist 
exchange  much  abuse,  and  not  a  few 
blows,  as  they  pass  each  other;  they 
gradually  arm  themselves  with  blud- 
geons, but  no  serious  conflict  takea 
place  before  the  close  of  the  poll.  As 
the  various  detachments  of  the  \Vliig 
voters  are  brought  up,  they  are  re- 
ceived with  execrations:  those  of  the 
"  Third  Man"  are  welcomed  with 
boundless  rapture;  the  women  round 
the  hustings  and  in  every  street  look 
valorous,  shake  their  hands  at  the  vo- 
ters, and  cry,  "  Bring  in  the  *  Tliird 
Man !' — If  you  do  not,  you  will  never 
have  another !" 

The  poll  closes  for  the  day,  •end  it 
exhibits  a  doubtful  aspect  to  both 
the  Ministerialist  and  the  Wliig ;  the 


*  To  evade  the  law,  candidates  do  not  pay  their  voters  and  hired  partiaans  until 
aflPr  the  last  day  allowed  by  the  House  of  Comnions  for  receiving  petitiona  against 
Flections  on  the  scora  of  bribery.  They  too  often  make  use  of  this  to  take  intdkmUe 
credit.  A  member  will  often  forget  to  pay  for  yearn,  nay,  until  the  end  of  tb«  f^. 
I  lament;  and  it  is  to  be  suspected,  that  the  man  pays  rather  to  secure  his  re-electioa 
than  to  discharge  the  obligations  of  honesty.  Instances  are  numerous  .enough  ia 
which  he  never  pays,  to  the  fearful  loss  of  the  pure  electors.  The  laws  against  bri- 
bery,  then,  merely  have  the  effect  of  enabling  the  candidate  to  make  himself  a 
and  cheat  the  voter. 
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latter  stands  on  it  thd  loWefit^but  his  clnmney-piece,  which  hU  wife 

there  is  a  sufficient  npmber  of  un-  bought  when  new  for  nintipenee  ; 

polled  votes  to  me  him  the  vio-  they  assail  the  woman,  hut  she  is  at 

tory,  if  they  can  be  obtained ;  these  the  first  excessively  unmanageable ; 

votes  must  decide  the  matter,  there-  after  prodigious  entreaty,  she  con^ 

fore  a  tremendous  sitru^le  miist  be  sents  to  sell  them  the  bust  for  L;20, 

made  by  both  to  obtam  thena.    In  and  to  prevail  on  her  husband  to 

tfaeevepingytheheads  of  both  parties,  give  them  his  unbought  vote.    They 

Bome  ojf  them  on  horseback,  atti&nd-  ply  other  burgesses  in  a  similar  maxi*- 

^dwidiVast  mobs  armed  ivith  staves  ner. 

and  other  weapons,  parade  the  dif-  *    Yet  this  Whig  is  an  outa'ageous 

ferent  streets  in  quest  of  the  unpoll-  champion  of  purity  of  electioti ;  his 

ed.   In  a  leading  street,  well  ciucu-  flags  attest  it  in  letters  of  gold.    He 

kted  for  a  fi^ld  of  battle,  the  two  owed  his  last  election  to  such  means ; 

liostlle  bodies  meet ;  ^d  they  cannot  nevertheless,  in  Parliament,  on'  suck 

'pak  each  other  witfapiit  a  grand  con-  questions  as  the  East  Retford  one^ 

flict    The  pedestrianis  first  involve  his  virtuous  indignation  against  coi:- 

themsehes  in  murderous  combat,  rupt  electors  knew  no  limits.    He 

and  then  the  cavalry  on  each  side  and  his  Whig'  brethren-  knew  they 

fariensly  charges  to  aid  them.    A  were  indebted  for  their  seats  to  the 

doughty  merchant  is. knocked  off  his  basest  corruption ;  still  they  labour* 

bonbf  and. carried  home  insensible  ed'  to  strip  ignorant  burgesses  of  the 

— 4fae  steed  of  a  rich  grocer,  who  is  franchise  by  wholesale,  who  would 

imakiUedm  the  management  of  such  never  have  been  bribed  had  it  riot 

cattle,  rears,  and  he  drops  to  the  dust  been  from  their  own  seductions  and 

to  be  trampled  into  a  mass  of  bruises  temptations. 

—the  favourite  mare  of  an  alderman,  In  passing  fi*om  voter  to  voter,  gain- 
not  having  been  taught  the  art  of  war,  ed  in  this  manner,  the  party  of  the 
fairly  turns  her  tail  on  the  business,  Whig  raises  the  shout-^  Hurrah  for 
saUd{)s  home  with  her  hatless,  wig-  Purity  of  Election  V*  ■ 
usm  rider,  and  covers  his  reputation  Then  the  Whig  committee-men  re- 
for  prowess  with  grievous  suspicion ;  Bott  to  compunidn.  Tbejr  ten'ify 
amidBt  the  pedestrians,  heads  -  are  tradesmen,  tenants,  and  servants  ill- 
broken  her^,  arid  legs  there,  and  to  the  surrender  of  their  votes  by 
some  two  or  three  are  shun  outright,  threats  of  the  loss  of  business,  dir- 
At  length  the.  Whigs  fly  in  all  direc-  charge,  and  dismissal, 
tioiis,  Uie  combatants  vanish^  and  the  Aner  gaining  votes  in  this  manner, 
wounded  and  deaid  are  removed.  they  triumphantly  cry — "Hurrs^  for 
Would  these  men  have  fought  with  Independence  and  Freedom  of  Elec- 
equal  hatred  and  desperation  against  tion  I" 

a  foreign  enemy  of  their  country  ?  The  committee-men  of  the  Minit - 

Ko.   Would  they  have  so  fought  for  terialist  vie  with  them  in  the  use  tf 

any  real  benefit  to  their  country  or  similar  means, 

themselves  ?    No.  Would  they  have  .    While  this  is  in  execution,  the  la- 

foi^t  thus  to  return  the  most  suit-  dies  are  not  idle.  ,  Lovely  women, 

able  representative  ?    Impossible.  the' members  of  haughty  and  opulent 

On  the  next  morning,  the  most  families,  are  seen  humbly  soliciting 

strenuous  exertions  are  used  to  gain  petty  tradesmen  and  labourers.  One 

the  sagacious  burgesses  who  have  oeautiful   creature,   whose  charms 

reserved  their  votes  for  tiie  top  of  might  subdue  the  most  stubborn  re- 

.^  iparket.      The  committee-men  solution,  and  who  might  be  thou^t 

of  the.  Whig  ferret  out  one,  but  he  incapable  of  offering  homage  to  man, 

is  obstinate ;  a  kitten  frisks  around  is  seen  squeezing  the  greasy  hand  of 

tiiem,  and  they  offer  L.10  for  it ;  they  a  butcher.     Another   emj^loys  the 

tte  underatoodj  but  the  sum  is  too  witcheries  of  a  tongue,  which  might 

aiiall,— they  rise  to  L.  1 5,  and  in  con-  be  imagined  unapt  to  articulate  other 

sideration  of  their  giving  this  money  sounds  than  those  of  purity  and  ti- 

for  his  kitten,  the  immaculate  bur-  midity,  in  uttering  the  filthy  and  in- 

geas  gives  them  his  vote  g^tuitous-  sincere  slang  of  party  to  a  dustman. 

Ij*    They  discover  another,  but  he  We  pause  from  disgust,  only  add- 

caniDot  bear  the  Whig;  he  has  a  bat-  ing,  that  the  Wliig,  after  keeping  tlve 

tered  plaster  bust  ot  Bonaparte  on  poll  opeu  to  the  lasti  and  buying  up 


$QlS                                  ^  Generai^EiecH&n.  [Ia^. 

ijb»  <»ut»v«lei»  et  enormous  cD6t»  ii  e«lly«  in  req^  of  itt&ig  jMo 

thrown  qvU  jq/m^Btkoim,  4^vo  IhemieLTM  of  n. 

The  members  here  are  elected  on  fgrosentatives,  by  caiuing  th«iL  to 

no  [Mnnciple  of  public  or  local  good,  neutralize  eaich  others   In  so  ^  ta 

At  the  beBt»  the  <Hie  is  sent  to  support  they  return  members  of  the  sane 

tiie  Ministry,  and  the  other  the  Op-  creed,  they  do  it  by  aeddcait,  or  oi 

position*  in  any  thing  however  injuri-  vicious  grounds,  conaequenUj  the 

ous,  merely  because  it  is  the  Ministry  members  ^ve  no  correct  represenU 

•or  QpposiUoiu  To  this,  the  interests  ation  of  theur  sentiments.  Such  men^ 

of  both  the  empire  and  the  borough  bers,  to  a  laive  extent,  hold  the  nu^o* 

«re  made  siteervient»  But  with,  re-  xity  in  the  l£>use  of  Commons ;  and 

gard  to  one  of  them^  be  is.  really  £rom  the  r^rehensible  mannsT  in 

elected  in  utter  contempt  of  what  4rhich  so  many  of  them  are  diose^ 

■Jhe  may  do  as  a  legislator,  solely  that  Ih^m^oliUsmi^rity— rthatiB,prai» 

the  burgesses  may  extract  comipt  ticaJly  make  the  House  itBeif-4]^ 

private  gain  from  tiie  exercise  of  the  ^omjfetent  and  profli^^ate;  hwtoad  of 

mmchise.     Both  the  members  are  identifymg  this  majonty,  and  thereby 

Sw»\y  incompetent  in  talent  and  Parliament,  with  the  national  ma)<^ 

owledge ;  and  both  are  opposed  rity,  they  place  them  in  opposition, 

to  the  mass  of  the  burgesses  m  es^  But  are  there  no  pledges  exacted 

sential  principle,  and  supporters  of  and  jriven    on   gr^   state   que^ 

the  policy  which  is  scournngthe  bo^-  tions  r    There  are  such,  but  in  g^ 

rough  as  severely  as  tne  empire,  neral,  they  are  exacted  and' given, 

Pledged  to  nothing  save  bondage  to  solely  for  the  benefit  of  party  and 

party  and  faction;  openly  exempted  faction;  if  they  can  be  used  to  id^ 

fr<mi  obedience  to  the  sentiments  of  flame  and  delude  the   electors  to 

-their  constituents ;  and  convinced  the  guilty  profit  of  the  fisction  simI 

that  such  obedience  will  rather  in-  the  candidate,  ^ey  are  pompously 

jure  than  benefit  them  at  a  future  put  forvrard;  if  not,  ihej  are  not 

election,  they  act  in  Parliament  as  mentioned.    It  is  perceived  that  a 

^ough  they  had  no  constituents.  certain  set  of  candidatea  and  their 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  best  of  supporters  maybe  served  by  the  cry 

ihe  open  boroughs.  Of  all  free  ones  of  "  Cheap  bread !"    And  it  istherep> 

we  will  say  generally,  fore  raised;  a  pledge  is  demanded 

1.  The  more  independent  and  in-  from  the  candidates  that  they  wfll 
telligent  burgesses  make  no  effort  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  com  law. 
obtain  proper  representatives.  They  What  is  the  real  character  of  diis 
leave  all  to  chance ;  if  their  old  mem-  pledge  ?  Is  it  to  bind  Ihem  to  act  on 
bers  be  in  the  highest  degree  incom-  the  question  according  to  fact  and 
potent,  they  return  them  again,  un-  argument,  the  rights  of  one  part  of 
less  strangers  make  a  voluntiuy  offer;  the  community,  and  the  weal  of  the 
If  these  members  resign,  they  remain  whole?  No.    It  is  to  bind  them  to 
passive,  and  retain  any  strangers  who  do,  in  utter  contempt  of  these  things^ 
mayspontaneously  come  in  their  way.  what  will  rob,  ruin,  and  starve  Ivuf 
•They  have  it  in  their  power  to  elect  the  population,  to  tiie  nnspeakabls 
at  least  one  townsman  of  excellent  injury  of  the  remidnder* 
character  and  qualifications,  but  they  Another  pledge  is  for  the  akolW 
will  not  attempt  it.  tion  of  Slavery  in  the  West  India  Co- 

2.  If  the  other  burgesses  endeavour  lonies*  Do  those  who  call  for  it  un- 
to prevail  on  an  individual  to  offer  derstand  the  question  ?  They  are  ig- 
himself,  they  make  character  and  norant  of  it  in  the  last  degree,  bit 
qualifications  secondary  matters,  that  the  abolition  may  be  accompVislh 
Their  object  is  to  serve  their  party  ed  in  the  cautious,  gradual  manner 
animosity  and  personal  cupidity,  re-  called  for  even  more  by  the  interests 
pardless  of  what  he  may  be,  and  do,  of  the  slaves  than  by  those  of  their 
m  Parliament  proprietors  ?  No ;  it  is,  tiiat  tiie  aboli- 

3.  Almost  half  their  members  tion  may  be  made  in  mad  disregard 
must  of  necessity  be  incompetent,  of  fact  and  circumstance  to  the  ruin 
profligate  men,  from  the  system  on  of  both  slaves  and  colonies,  and  die 
which  the  lower  classes  of  tlie  elec-  grievous  loss  of  the  empire. 

tors  vote.  A  third  pledge  is  for  the  reductfon 

4.  In  so  far  as  they  each  return  a  of  taxes.  Does  it  mean  that  such 
MinisterialistandaWhigytheypracti-  reduction  shall  proceed  on  dSspas- 
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riwKi >i?iitigitf  1^ aid b>  kapiift 
kirtMBy  with  fmUk  hoawty  ud 
|tod?  No(  ite  BMa&ii^  isi  tlMit  the 
miii^^iM  shall  do,  wmA  can  oalf 
k4aii0  through  the  robhery  of  the 
fiblk  a«^^tor»  and  the  aacrifioe  ef 
ktereat. 


ThiM  ^edgea»  we  8aT»  era  called 
lor  MMjr  to  inflaiM  ana  dehidethe 
kiflnBft  fi»  the  benefit  of  paftf  and 
fietiiai  end  each  inyelyee  the  pltin- 
d«vfli^«ttd  ndserir  of  a  lam  part 
d  te  popiilatien»  and  Hie  infliction 
df  ntt  Mta  and  evil  on  the  empire 
k  the  agtregate;  each  le  calcnlated 
t0  swell  ue  aaaes  of  bankruptcy  and 
hmgety  and  deatroy  atlil  fivther  the 
•oivcis  ef  national  eiietenoe.  Are 
Ihey  coanterpoiaed  by  none  of  an 
ippodte  ehamcterf  bo  not  ind»> 
peadnee  and  patriotiam  meet  them 
with  othen,  aodreaaed  to  reason  and 
kttpitf^  and  cakmlated  to  remove 
Mfferlagy  and  reatore  jprosperity  ? 

Agrieoltara,  the  shipping,  and 
o&er  IntereetSy  are  enoarinff  great 
kH  and  dioueai  la  no  pledge  de- 
■laded  on  tiiefa-  behalf,  of  Impartlel 
camdrirtirachinff  cause  and  remedy? 
The  West  Indfit  Colonies  are  in  eiv 
Mna  soirerlng,  which  injures  greatly 
Ihseonmiunity  at  hom»^Is  no  pledge 
settled  with  the  slaTery  one,  that 
Ihsfr  oonditfon  shall  be  dispassion*- 
sielysiamtned  in  order  to  administer 
lelisf? 

*  The  rsrenue  is  sinklng^Is  no 
|Mge  called  fer  of  full  enquiry  into 
Ae  causes? 

A  test  portion  of  the  worldnt 
dsHcs  are  enduring  bitter  ?rant  and 
wvetdiednese,  from  inability  to  pro* 
ears  a  suffldency  of  employment—- 
b  no  pledge  here  insisted  on  of  ho- 
esst  enqufry  and  remedy  ? 

Anodier  vaet  portion  of  these  class- 
essrsendurfaigeuoh  wantand  wretch- 
•dasss^  beoanee  the  extreme  of  toil 
will  not  mable  them  to  earn  a  sufii- 
dsney  of  neoeaearies*— Is  no  pledge 
sf  enquiry  and  remedy  here  de- 

Hie  comrauidty  generally  is  over- 
'  dmed  witii  grievous  loss  and  dis» 
i    is^Is  no  pledge  rigorously  exaet- 

*  hereof searcfamgiinrestigation  and 
\    »nate  remedy  f 

fnese  questions  must  be  answered 

I    the  negative;  party  and  iaction 

'6  thetr  pledge^^rinderSy  but  not 

emfrtre.    Pledges  abound  to  de- 

e^  but  not  to  inetruct«^to  destroy^ 


but  not  ioeay»"4o  tain  nwaybrsi^ 
but  not  to  bestow  it— te  oveiihrow 
the  empire,  but  not  to  gite  it  proe* 
neri^  and  happiness.  The  pledgee 
Imposed  on  tne  members  are  eon- 
^nedtotheproducHonofoonfisoatie*, 
beggary,  hunger,  nakedness,  igne- 
mnce,  barbarism,  misery,  crime,  ai^ 
public  ruin.  Were  the  counts  eneb 
we  have  named  proposed,  all  sides, 
and  especially  those  the  most  Udy 
to  ben^t  horn  them,  wonM  hoot  eoid 
mob  the  proposers  from  the  hustings. 
'  Shall  we  be  silent  toudiing  &e 
elections  of  Scoliand,  which  are  fii^ 
Cloned  and  restricted  in  so  ezqul- 
dte  a  manner,  that  even  party  ean 
raise  no  promising  contest  in  them, 
fitness  or  candidate  cannot  force  ft- 
self  into  tiieir  notice,  and  elmoiA 
every  elector  can,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, find  a  market  for  his  vote  with 
the  Ministry?  Shame  on  the  rulers 
who  buv  Scotch  burghs  by  whole- 
sale, and  then  disfrancnise  and  Inflidt 
corporeal  punishment  on  the  poor 
English  btuvess  for  receiving  a  few 
pounds  for  his  plumper !  If  Mr  Hume 
may  be  believed,  independence  and 
patriotism  can  only  reach  the  odd  five 
of  the  forty-five  members;  and  If 
history  may  be  looked  at,  talent  and 
eloquence  are  kept  in  hopeless  ex- 
clusion from  the  whole  forty-five* 
On  any  question  which  Is  purely 
Scottish,  and  which  frets  the  spirit 
of  nationality  in  Scotland,  they  mtif 
ehew  tongue  and  mettle ;  but  in  re- 
gard to  English  questions,  or  those 
which  belong  to  the  empire  gen^ 
rally,  eight-ninths  of  them  are  the 
menials  of  government,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  public  feelingand  interest. 
And  must  we  not  speak  of  the  Irish 
elections  ?  Here  we  have,  in  proud 
contrast,  sturdy  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence in  the  elector;  so  fiercely 
independent  is  the  latter,  thathe  even 
spurns  from  him  the  fetters  of  his 
landlord.  What  are  the  fruits  ?  In 
Ireland,  above  tM  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  elector  needs 
wise  legislation  to  improve  his  con- 
dition ;  here  we  have  want,  wretch- 
edness, barbarism,  and  evil  habits 
almost  without  parallel,  and  which 
wholesome  laws  alone  can  remove ; 
to  the  gifted  legislator,  here  is  the 
field  Which  abounds  beyond  all  others 
in  legitimate  employment  for  talent 
and  eloquence.  Surely,  then,  the 
electors  can  only  be  appealed  to  on 
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gr^i^Vi^ds.piireiy  iuiti6iiid--eaaon1y:  be 
won  .by  .profBaQions .  to.  labour  ralion- 
a)ly  and^zealouBly.  for  tbe  bettering 
of  their  circumstances.  Alas !  woe  to 
tbe,  candidate. who  may  try  to  ffain  a 
seat  from  tiiem  on  such  grounds  and 
professions!  Here  are  the  grand  par- 
ties oir  Protestant  and  Catnolic;  to 
Sther  what  m^ty  escapee  them,  we 
ve  the  grand  ones  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy and  the  Independents;  and  to 
prevent  any  eleanings,  we  have  the 
grand  ones  of  the  lanidlords,  and  the 
combined  demagogues  and  Catholic 
Priesthood.  Ot  course,  we  have  no 
real  Irish  party — no  party  for  giving 
food  and  raiment,  competence  and 
prosperity,  to  the  electors ;  there  is 
not  refuse  left  to  form  even  the  sem- 
blance of  such  a  party. 

The  elections  are  naturally  furi- 
ously contested ;  the  **  mad  blood," 
as  O'Connell  calls  it,  of  the  electors, 
makes  them  a  matter  of  bludgeon- 
work,^— a  war  of  physical  strength, 
which  must  be  decided  by  wounds 
and  slaughter,  as  well  as  votes.  The 
contests  turn  on  tlie  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testants and' Catholics,  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  the  general  aristocracy, 
and  the.  combined  demagogues  and 
priests,  to  triumph  over  each  other, 
merely  to  return  members  of  the  same 
general  creed,  and  equally  regardless 
of  Ireland's  weal.  The  canmdate  of 
the  Protestants,  or  the  landlords,  dif^ 
fers  hot  in  general  from  the  one  oif 
the  Catholics^  or  the  peasantiy ;  both 
will  act  alike  in  Parliament  To  elect 
practically  the  same  men — the  same 
toes  and  betrayers— Protestants  and 
Catholics  tear  each  other  to  pieces ; 
tenants  provoke  tlie  iron  grasp  of  the 
law,  expulsion  from  home,  and  the 
most  hopeless  ruin,  and  Uie  people 
maim  and  murder  each  other.  On 
the  busting,  the  candidates  scarcely 
profess  to  differ  beyond  the  senseless 
animosities  of  their  parties ;  and  in 
Parliament,  they  form  one  hai'moni- 
ous  whole,  bai'tering  Ireland,  and 
every  thing  else,  to  the  Ministry,  for 
the  means  of  gorging  their  extrava- 
gance and  licentiousness. 

The  doctrine  is  threadbare  enough 
that  extremes  meet.  The  extreme 
of  restriction  in  Scotland,  and  that 
of  fi'eedom  in  Ireland,  return  mem- 
bers of  the  same  character.  The 
members  here  do  not  neutralize  each 
other — almost  all  stand  on  one  sid^ 
to  bear  down  the  feW  excpptlOns  oft 
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the  other:  But  what  are  tbose  who 
thus  contribute  so  powerfully  to  form 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  They  are  menials  of  the  Mi- 
nistry— ^men  who  in  general  never 
look  at  public  interest,  national  sen- 
timent, or  any  thing  save  the  Mini- 
ster's will,  from  soraid  selfishness. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  composi- 
tion of  the  New  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  two 
grand  parties  of  the  Ministerialists 
and  Uie  Whigs :  the  representatives 
who  form  them  are  elected  on  tbe 
principle  of  obeying  their  leaders 
only,  m  utter  contempt  of  tlie  weal 
and  voice  of  the  community;  the 
persoousl  interests  of  these  leaders 
perpetually  clash  with  those  of  the 
empire.  The  parties,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, neutralize  each  other;  tnerefore, 
when  they  do  not  act  to  produce  evil^ 
the  representatives  they  consist  of 
are  virtually  nominal .  ones,- who  de? 
prive  their  constituents  of  thfe  elec- 
tive franchise. 

Next,  we  have  the  members  re- 
turned by  the  East  and  West  India 
bodies,  and  similar  corporations ; 
ihey,  of  course,  are  the  instruments 
of  these  bodies,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  public  interests  and  feelingp. 

Then  we  have  the  independent 
members.  The  system  on  which-they 
are  elected-prohibits  them,  in  a  la^ 
degree,  from  being  other  than,  imbe- 
cile fflid  ignorant,  profligate,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  country.'  Some  of 
them  buy  their  seats  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses^ and  others  are  returnea  by 
the  most  corrupt  means. 

Looking  at  the  balance  between 
the  two  grand  parties  which  practi- 
cally forms  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  find  that  it  is  composed,  1.  Of 
English  members  who  have  been 
elected  witliout  regard  to  fitness, 
who  are  above  the  influence  of  their 
constituents,  who  are  incapable  and 
without  principle,  and  who,  if  they 
have  any  bonds  imposed  on  them  in 
the  shape  of  creed  and  pledge,  have 
only  such  as  will  bind  them  to  the 
production  of  evil.  2.  Of  Scotch 
members  who  cannot  be  reached  by 
public  feeling,  and  who  have  been 
elected  to  be  the  Ministry's  merce- 
naries. And  3.  Of  Irish  members 
who  are  regardless  of  constituents, 
and  make  themselves  such  merce* 
naries  from  cornipt  motives.  This 
balance  comprehends  a  sprinkling 
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of  able,  patriotic  men ;  but  they  are 
in  a  minority,  and  powerless.  -  it 
consists  principally  of  such  Scotch 
and  Irish  roemoers  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, and,  of  course,  they  really 
form  the  House  of  Commons.  For 
some  time,  the  English  members,  as 
a  whole,  have  been  in  the  minority ; 
and  these  Scotch  and  Irish  ones  have 
held  the  majority  and  ruled  the  em- 
pire. 

No  one  can  feel  surprised  if  such 
a  House  of  Commons  do  not  work 
weU ;  on  the  contrary,  sensible  people 
may  exclaim — How  can  it  be  pre- 
vented from  destroying  the  empire  ? 
We  can  only  return  this  answer — It 
is  so  prevented  by  the  tender  mer- 
cies or  llie  Ministerial  and  Whig  lead- 
ers. If  they  become  savage,  they  can 
cause  it  to  devour  the  community ; 
if  they  in  late  years  had  wished  it  to 
sweep  away  lawni  and  institutions, 

grosperity  and  happiness,  property, 
read,  clothes,  and  shelter,  with  infi- 
nitely more  rapidity  than  it  did,  it 
would  have  been  their  instrument. 

Now  comes  an  admirable  part  of 
the  matter.  The  new  House  or  Com- 
mons assembles,  and  lo  I  the  worthy 
electors  are  horror-struck  at  its  con- 
duct ;  they  cannot  sufficiently  marvel 
at  its  ignorance  and  incapacity,  its 
corruption  and  profligacy,  its  destitu- 
tion of  sympathy  with  public  feeling, 
and  its  abandoned  scorn  of  the  public 
voice.  They  complain,  and  it  laughs 
at  Uiem ;  they  petition,  and  it  covers 
them  with  insult.  They  get  mighti^ 
ly  angered,  and  make  a  display  of 
virtuous,  patriotic  words,  quite  en- 
chanting. The  men  who  will  not 
make  the  smallest  effort  to  obtain 
proper  representatives — those  who 
will  support  none  but  servile  tools  of 
party — toose  who  compel  their  de- 
pendents to  vote  for  such  tools — 
those  who  support  the  brainless,  pro- 
fligate candidate  against  the  wise  and 
virtuous  one— those  who  bind  their 


candidates  to  strip  them  of  their  pos- 
sessions— the  dolt  who  votes  for  the 
'<  Third  Man,"  no  matter  what  he 
may  be — ^the  knave  who  uses  the 
franchise  only  to  extract  the  greatest 
portion  of  criminal  gain  from  it — and 
the  traitors  who  sell  themselves  in 
the  lump,  like  a  drove  of  cattle,  to  the 
highest  bidder — ^all  harmoniously  join 
in  vituperating  the  House,  and  call- 
ing for  its  Radical  Reform. 

Let  Parliament  be  dissolved,  and 
these  fine,  free,  independent,  and  pa^ 
triotic  electors  will  all  act  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  at  the  election. 

Remedy  I — yes,  for  the  sake  of  hu- 
man nature,  let  it  be  granted !  Re- 
form— Radical  Reform  ! — yes,  for 
the  salvation  of  our  beloved  country, 
let  it  be  no  longer  delayed.  But 
what  Radical  Re^rm  ?  That  of  the 
electors— the  Radical  Reformers. 
Without  this,  the  House  of  Commons, 
however  it  may  be  changed,  will  not 
be  reformed.  What — smite  the  cor- 
rupt boroughmonger,  and  spare  the 
more  corrupt  supporter  of  the  '*  Third 
Man  ?" — ^remove  the  impurities  and 
criminalities  of  the  close  borough, 
and  preserve  the  greater  impurities 
and  criminalities  of  the  open  one  ? 
Away  with  the  folly !  and  let  us  hear 
something  befitting  statesmen  to  ut- 
ter. Give  us  intelligent,  virtuous, 
independent,  patriotic  electors ;  and 
we  shall  find  in  them  a  House  of 
Commons  of  similar  character.  They 
will  reform  the  House,  not  only  in 
effect,  but  in  construction;  they  will 
work  the  miracle  of  compelling  it  to 
reform  itself.  If  this  be  denied  us, 
we  must  make  the  best  of  a  bad  mat- 
ter, and  exclaim  in  the  delirious  mer- 
riment of  a  General  Election — Zfur- 
rah  !  for  a  House  of  Commons  incc' 
pable  and  corrupt ;  severed  from  the 
feelihgs  of  the  community,  and  con- 
temptuously  hostile  to  its  prayers  /— 
Hurrah  !  for  the  fall  of  the  Bri« 
tish  empire  ! 
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THB  BSGATTA» 

I. 

Ho  I  hearty  Steeple-chaaerBy 

Hoi  gallants  of  the  Turf ; 

Come,  Bee  our  Ocean-racera, 

Our  leapers  of  the  surf  I— 

See  the  foil'd  waves  split  and  blaa^. 

Round  our  bows  untired  and  free,— 

Leave  your  wearied  steeds  ^-grazing. 

And  come  with  us  to  Sea, 

II. 
Ho  t  Sporters  of  the  Fancy» 
Leave — ^leave  your  bloo^  cheer» 
Your  ring's  compass  unchancy,- 
For  that  we're  boxing  here : 
Our  Sea-champion,  you'll  find  her 
Crossbuttocking  the  wave; 
The  wave  will  rise  behind  her» 
Nor  feel  the  fall  she  gave. 

III. 
Blythe  Brethren  of  the  Angle, 
Leave  trouting-pools,  and  come 
Where  shoals,  like  rainbows,  spangle 
The  whale's  and  craken's  home. 
Leave  silken  tackle  tender. 
And  rushlike  rod,  so  fine,— 
Come  feel  a  shoidder-bender, 
Tug  at  a  ten-hook  line  I 

IV. 

Leave,  Bucks,  your  dainty  dressei^ 
Uncurl  your  hair  again; 
Or  bring  your  woman's  tres8ea«>* 
Our  spray  will  make  you  men  I 
Come— leave  that  trick  of  toiled 
The  glove^  upon  the  strand. 
Our  tarr'd  tackle  would  soil  IIhmi 
Come*— men  in  heart  and  hand ! 

V. 

Leave,  Scholar,  in  thy  study. 
The  Ithacan  to  saU, 
The  type-storm  ne'er  will  ruddy, 
Like  our  breeze,  thy  cheek  so  pale. 
Leave— Doctors  of  Divinity, 
Leave — Doctors  of  the  Law— • 
The  land  a  day  in  unity—" 
Split  seas  instead  of  straws ! 

VI. 

But  whether  Scholars  zealous. 
Or  Bucks,  or  Bloods,  ye  be. 
Leave — all  who  are  Good  Fellows- 
No  jot  of  Jollity! 
For  wit^  like  wine-cups  flowingi. 
And  manly  mirth  and  glee. 
Set  life  at  ten  knots  going — 
Then  come  with  us  to  Sea  I 

Belfast,  llth  June,  1880. 
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WILD-FOWL  SHOOTINCU 


PtsAflimB  In  the  way  we  Hke  it—' 
1$  a  toest  or  prajer  of  an  andent 
date.  Now,  what  think  ye^  mosi 
eonfortable  of  snhscriberay  of  behig 
pMted,  for  hours,  by  the  side  of  a 
river,  or  anchoredyhajf  a  night,  among 
the  chillmff  winds  in  a  creek,  watch- 
ing for  wilorfowl,  perhaps  up  to  ^e 
knees,  or  even  elbows,  in  Bludge,niud, 
•nd  mire,  or  lying  diffused  Siereon, 
motioiiless  as  a  dead  body  left  by  the 

Eebbinjf  tide  ?  The  bare  idea  makes 
iver  as  you  are  voluptuously 
all  your  lazy  length  on  a  soft, 
ded  in  cushions,  with  Maga  on 
yoer  bosoin.  Yet  such  spirits  as  Co* 
ienel  Hawker  and  Christopher  Norft 
pursae  such  pastime  with  a  passion 
tiiat  transcends  that  of  the  honeys 
mooo.    CoM !  What  tiie  deuce  can 
make  a  man  cold  who  is  in  moment- 
ary ezpectadon  of  a  fight  of  wild- 
geese  or  swans  wheeling  orer  his 
lead  in  the  darkness,  ana  then  set- 
tlii^  on  a  shoal  within  shot,  some 
Aoosand  strong?  Not  all  the  sleet 
ttat  ever  storm-driven  bashed  into 
a  hiifflan  &ce ;  not  all  the  frost  that 
ever  transformed  human  whiskers 
iMo  icicles;  not  all  the  winds  that 
ever  searched,  not  all  the  rains  that 
ever  sotd^ed,  can,  in  such  a  condition^ 
dun  a  true  sportsman's  blood !  There 
18  a  fire  in  his  heart,  and  a  fire  in 
his  brain — ^tbe  two  principal  rooms 
in  flie  Palace  of  the  Soul.   Hope,  the 
instant  ihe  flame  flags,  flings  in  fresh 
fad,  and  Desire  sweeps  away  the 
ashes. 

But  think  not  from  this,  that  when 
flhootin^  wild-fowl  by  night,  either 
Colonel  Hawker  or  We  are  stark- 
naked,  or  even  thinly  clad.  The  re- 
verse is  the  truth.  It  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  see  our  water-boots. 
Placed  beside  them,  the  jack-boots 
of  a  French  postilion  would  seem 
mere  shadows — absolute  spectres- 
wraiths.  The  Colonel  purchases  his— 
80  do  we  after  his  example — ^ready 
made  from  Bfr  Cox  in  Poole,  whose 
principal  buainess  is  exportation  of 
them  to  Newfoundland.  Not  that  Mr 
Siortof  East  Yarmouth  is  not  also  a 
miraculous  water-bootmaker.  Some 
of  the  fen  sportsmen  indeed  call  him 
the  *  Emperor  of  the  bootmakers." 
Batweelory  inCox.  So  far  from  be- 
ing hard  to  tiie  f  eet^^or  heavy<«-why, 


they  are  the  softest  possible  wear, 
and  are  very  light.  They  come  al- 
most as  far  above  our  knees  as  our 
fork  will  admit;  and  we  may  well 
wonder,  with  Colonel  Hawker,  at  the 
ignorance  or  infatuation  of  crack 
coadunen  and  guards,  who  in  nun 
and  snow  are  never  seen  in  Coxes 
or  Shorts,  and  conseauently  are  nil 
cut  off  in  the  prime  ot  life, 

**  Some  sleeping  kiU'd— 
All  marder'd  V 

For  these  life-preservers  various 
dresirings  are  recommended,  though 
periiaps,  as  the  Colonel  says,  any 
grease  may  answer.  But  the  first 
and  most  effectual  application  should 
be  tar,  tallow,  and  beet^  wax  melted, 
(not  too  warm — not  too  warm,  mind 
ye,^  and  then  poured  into  the  boots, 
which,  after  having  had  this  compo- 
sition shaken  into)  every  part  of  them, 
should  be  hung  up  to  let  it  run  out. 
By  this  dressing,  and  the  sacrifice  (not 
ruinous  to  a  man  of  moderate  means) 
of  the  first  pair  of  stockings  that  fol- 
lows it,  you,  at  least  we,  may  walk  in 
any  river  or  sea  with  more  comfort 
than  a  Bond  Street  lounger — in  the 
articles  he  supposes  and  calls  boots- 
could  cross  tne  street  after  a  shower 
sufiicient  to  lay  the  dust.  But  sup- 
pose your  heel  should  get  galled? 
Then,  beware  of  the  surgeon's  difr- 
chylon-plaster.  In  cold  weather  it 
curls  up,  and  torments  you  so  mudi 
in  walking,  that  you  soon  become 
lame  again,  and  then  wish  the  doctor 
at  Jericho.  Go,  then — we  beseech 
you  with  Colonel  Hawker — ^to  God- 
frey's, or  some  other  first-rate  chemist 
in  order  to  get  the  sticking-plaster  in 
perfection,  as  many  a  one,  besides 
Editors,  has  poisoned  his  heels  from 
want  of  a  genuine  article,  and  been 
forced  to  ^ve  up  his  work.  Mind— • 
let  the  plaster — before  application— 
for  a  moment  be  heated  oy  the  fire 
as  well  as  wetted — and  then— pro- 
vided it  has  been  stamped  by  a  wad- 
ding-punch— and  that,  when  on  and 
dry,  you  put  over  it  a  little  cold 
cream,  or  any  kind  of  grease — it  will 
stick  as  fast,  or  faster  than  your  own 
skin,  and  adhere  to  your  heels  when 
perhaps  they  have  been  deserted  by  all 
the  whole  world.  Water-boots  must 
(dways  be  worn— mind  that^with  an 
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extra  pair  of  coaree  yarn  Btockings 
— and  in  very  cold  nights — uiwffflftd  of 
them,  with  thickest  wads— over  un- 
derstpckings  of  the  warmest  €[ua]ity 
— such  IV9  Sanquhar  hose-i— which  the 
Colonel  purchases  from  Mr  OtJey  in 
Sidney's  Alley.  Over  our  boots  wo 
draw  a  pair  of  short,  loose  sailcloth 
trowsers — or  if  the  theripometer  be 
about  Zero; — of  Flushing  coating, 
Wc  judge  it  needless  to  hmt  that  we 
had  previouslv  cased  our  thighs  in 
stout  flannel-drawers,  and  that  never 
but  once  in  our  lives — and  the  effect 
had  nearly  been  fatal — did  we  omit 
the  more  than  ceremony  of  pulling 
on  a  pair  of  the  strongest  breeches. 
With  regard  to  farther  covermff  for 
the  body,  over  flannel  and  linen  snirts 
— coula  he  ensure  not  getting  wet— 
the  Colonel  would  prefer  leather. 
But  taking  all  weathers,  a  shag 
waistcoat — shag  both  before  and  be- 
hind— is  best.  Under  this  waistcoat 
^hould  be  worn  a  Flushing-frock, 
and  over  it  a  short  jacket,  of  either 
drab-cloth  or  swanskin.  Mr  Lloyd, 
13,  Old  Bond  street,  has  invented  an 
excellent*  though  simple,  defender 
for  the  chest)  wnich  he  calls  an  Ann 
gUsey;  and  a  large  shawl  handkerchief 
should  be  worn  over  the  collar.  A 
pail'  of  worsted  wristbands,  sold  by 
the  name  of  muffaties,  should  be 
worn  with  cloth  gloves;  and  over 
gloves  and  all,  a  large  and  long  pair 
of  double  swanskin  cuffs,  whidi  are 
as  warm  as  any  muff,  and  may  be 
drawn  or  shook  off  in  an  instant,  when 
you  want  your  right  hand  for  the 
trigger.  Now  for  our  Surtout,  by 
way  of  Dreadnought.  It  is  made  from 
a  recipe  given  us  by  the  Colonel, 
who  rightly  conceives  it  may  be  of 
great  service  to  every  class  of  the 
community,  except  tailors  who  might 
lose  business  by  it,  and  their  satel- 
lites the  dandies,  who  would  faint  at 
the  sight  of  it  Colonel  Hawker  no- 
bly acknowledges  that  he  was  not 
the  inventor  of  this  Di-eadnought. 
He  got  the  recipe  at  Waterton,  in 
Nor^lk,  from  tne  factotum  of  all 
the  wet-work,  one  Larry  Rogers, 
who  calls  it  his  **  Sou* -wester J"  In 
this  dress — ^with  water-boots  and 
over-alls,  every  thin^  but  a  man's 
eyes,  which  the  Colonel  well  re- 
marks he  may  defend  with  goggles, 
and  his  mouth  and  nose,  which  he 


mav  fortify  at  Messrs  Friburg's,  is 
Bfl  mdepeodent  of  rain  as  a  Charley 
in  his  watch-box.    Only  think  of  it 
— ^it  is  so  light  and  convenient  for  the 
arms,  that  you  may  widk,  ride,  run, 
or  take  anv  exercise  whatever,  with- 
out being  heated  as  with  other  sur- 
touts.    But  you  will  say — ^Pray  de- 
scribe this  **  Larry  Roffers'  Sou'-west^ 
er  I"    Be  patient    Well,  then,  it  is 
a  loose  over-all  frock-coat  of  Rusaiar 
duck— wiUi  a  hood  or  cap  with  a  flap 
behind,  like  that  of  a  coalheaver. 
Into  the  outside  of  the  whole  appa* 
rel  is  well  worked  with  adeui  pamt- 
brush,  the  first  coating  of  two  quarts 
and  ahalf  of  linseed  oil,  boiled  down 
from  three  quarts  in  about  three 
hours.  Havingdried  the  dreadnought 
in  the  air  every  dry  day  for  a  fort- 
night, John  gives  it  a  second  coating ; 
so  that  now,  if  held  up,  it  would  h<Hd 
gallons  of  water,  like  a  pidl  wi^- 
out  a  flaw.    This  garment,  Colonel 
Hawker  says*- for  we  never  used 
ours  in  that  capacity — ^if  made  dou- 
ble-breasted, with  buttons  only  on 
the  right   side,  and   none  on  the 
sleeves,  which  should  be  sewn  close, 
b,  without  exception,  the  best  he 
ever  used  for  throwing  a  casting-net. 
The  man — ^Lord  Wellington  except- 
ed—who  walks  with  an  umbrella  un- 
der his  ai*m,  or  over  his  head,  through 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city,  is  a 
monster  not  fit  to  live;  but  a  large 
old  umbrella,  fitted  up  with  brown 
oiled  hoUand,  is  the  greatest  possible 
comfort  and  shelter  to  men  in  a  punt. 
Moreover,  it  makes  a  capital  mizen- 
sail  when  going  before  the  wind,  and 
is  a  complete  shield  to  you  and  your 
man  from  the  shaking  of  a  wet  doe. 
The  man,  therefore,  who,  in  sucn. 
circumstances,  does  not  use  one,  is  not 
fit  to  die. — We  had  almost  forgot  our 
cap.    It  is  of  the  same  swanskin  as 
our  jacket,  and  under  it  we  wear  a 
Welsh  wig.    There  we  are  in  your 
mind's  eye — and  do  not  you  thinlc 
Christopher  North  must  stand  in  this 
rig,  to  John  Watson  Gordon,  for  the 
next  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Aca- 
demy? 

Colonel  Hawker  is  one  of  ike  best 
shots  in  England,  and  his  Instruc* 
tions  to  Sportsmen,*  the  very  beet 
book  we  have  on  the  subject  It  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  and  MriU 
go  through  many  more ;  nor  caa  ive 
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sappofle  tbe  time  when  it 'aboil  be  i 
superseded  by  a  superior  work.^  It 
is  rich  fai':the  fruits,  of  long,  expert-, 
ence;  and  the  Colonel  pravpicuously 
expresses  his  practice,  with  a  dis-: 
dam  of  all  parade,  rigmarole,  quack-, 
ery,  or  exaggeration.  It  would  be 
impoGsible  regularly  to  review  a  vo- 
lume so  full  of  minute  details;  but 
we  shall  select  a  few  sections  which 
may  be  made  not  a  little  interesting, 
we  think,  even  to  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  never  let  off  a  gun  in  their 
Uves-r-eveato  our  fair  readers,  who 
are  prohibited  by  their  sex  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  between 
powder  and  shot  We  have  often 
observed  that  females  are  as  much 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  a  shot-belt  as 
at  tl^t  of  a  powder-Hask.  A  mus- 
ket ball  lying  far  from  the  fire,  some 
few  of  them  can  r^eordwith  tolerable 
composure;  but  ito.  7  they  expect 
to  explode  like  nitre  if  they  but 
touch  it  with  the  lustre  of  their 
eyes.  Yet  even  they  may  read  with 
iDterest- a  description  of  "  Wild-Fowl 
Siiootii^;,"  abridged  by  Kit  from 
the  Cofonel.  Formal  extracts  in 
small  type  are  cumbrous  in  a  com- 
position of  moderate  length,  and 
break  the  charm  of  continuity ;  so, 
as  is  our  use  and  wont  with  able 
writers,  like  Lloyd  and  Hawker,  we 
shall  hdp  ourselves  to  all  the  best 
thioes,  and  by  breathing  through  the 
whoSe  something  of  our  own  spirit 
and  speech,  probably  produce  a  very 
superior  article. 

The  Colonel  laughs,  like  an  old 
soldier,  at  the  want  of  gumption  ex- 
hibited by  most  persons  who  are  de- 
sirous of  slap-banging  at  wild-fowl. 
They  usually  drive  to  an  inn  on  the 
coast,  and  call  the  waiter,  who  re* 
commends  an  honest  boatman,  for 
whom  Boots  is  instantly  dispatch- 
ed. On  his  arrival,  bein^  as  much 
distinguished  for  sharp-sighteduess 
as  for  integrity,  he  sees  your  fever- 
ish anxiety  to  be  off,  and  screws  you 
I  to  the  highest  stickiug-place  of 
1  ce.  He  shews  you  tliousands  of 
I  ds^  aU  jabbling-,  and  dabblmg,  and 
]  Idling  away  in  places  where  he 
1  fl  knows  no  boat  built  by  man,  or 
I  11  either,  can  ever  get  at  them ; 
1  i  your  reputation  as  a  fowler  may, 
(  your  return  to  Boniface's,  burn 
1  "^ht,  he  accommodates  you  with  a 
I  '  of  his  own  killing,  the  day,  or 
]    iiapa  the  w?^k  W9X^  chnr^ing  i^ 
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teal  at. a  gooee,  a  goofte  at  aswiur,- 
and  a  swan  at  a  respectable  deposit 
in  the  bank-*-and'  to-day  ends  with 
your  having  bacged  periutps  a  cou-' 
pie  of  gullS)  eadi  nearly  as  large  as 
yourself,  and  to-morrow  begins  with 
your  somewhat  sulkily  dischargfaig 
a  ten-pound  bill.  GentlemenHshoot- 
ers,  too,  are  generally  averse  to  get 
covered  all  over  with  mud  and  mire 
— ^nay  often  will  not  go  low  enough 
for  fear  of  dirtying  their  knees^  and 
trust  too  much  to  their  crack  shoot- 
ing at  long  distancea^-while  your 
rustic  red-reaver,  whose;  knees  are' 
barkened  with  sludge  from  January 
to  December,  crawls  close  upon  the 
birds  like  a  serpent 

The  least  seientificsort  of  wild-fowl 
shooting  is  called'^PLiGHT-suooTiNG." 
Most  wild-fowl  keep  constantly  pass- 
ing in  small ''  trim*^  about  the  dude  of 
the  evening;  and  after  having  collect- 
ed in  the  night,  they  return  In  a  few 
large  flocks  at  or  before  the  dawn  of 
morning.  Wait  for  them,  then,  judici- 
ously, and  even  with  a  small  gun  you 
may  sometimes  commit  great  slaugh- 
ter. Be  motionless  as  a  mummy,  and 
in  dress  a  Quaker,  and  stand  in  am- 
bush, by  bank  or  tree.  Thus  situa- 
ted, you  will  be  able,  says  the  Colo- 
nel,— (ah !  how  often  have  we  done  so, 
half  a  century  ago)--to  distinguish 
the  different  sorts,  long  before  they 
come  within  shot»  and  be  struck  Vith 
the'wild  retirement  of  the  scene.  You 
will  note  the  whistle  which  announ- 
ces tlie  approach  of  the  widgeon — the 
similituae  to  a  storm  of  the  rapid- 
flying  dun-birds — the  shrill-sounoing 
pinions  of  the  wild-ducks^and  the 
mournful  notes  of  the  plover,  with 
the  roar  of  a  bursting  surge,  and  dis- 
cordant screams  of  sea-fowl.  If  you 
have  any  imagination  in  you  at  all, 
you  cannot  but  be  affected,  even  po- 
etically, in  such  an  ambush ;  but 
poetry  changes  into  fine,  .free,  bold, 
and  sonorous  prose,  when,  on  some 
boisterous  night,  beating  up  against 
the  wind,  and  thereby  obliged  to 
keep  in  a  crowd,  a  flight  comes  low 
on,  right  over  your  ambush !  You 
may  then  keep  two  guns  going  faster 
than  yourselfand  servant  can  load 
them,  and,  while  loading,  never  look 
up,  for  the  birds  are  there,  and  look- 
ing up  can  only  serve  to  put  your 
lionour  into  a  flurry.  But,  should 
the  weather  be  clear,  and  the  birds 

gome  in  high,  then  co^Qeal  youre^lf 
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iiia<9i»aebetfnaii  the  biidoi  of  aome 
■mall  creek,  for  they  will  low«r  their 
flight  on  reftGhmg  the  arad,  and 
probaUy  give  you  as  many  fur  shots 
aa  you  can  fire  durinff  the  arrival, 
which  may  continue  about  half  an 
hour.  The  flight  proceeds  over  the 
fire>  for  on  sudi  occasions  wild-fowl 
do  not  understand  the  manGsuTre  of 
a  retreat.  We  daresay  this  mistaken 
advance  is  generally  as  conducive  to 
safetT  aa  [a  retrograde  movement 
Goula  be  under  a  very  Massena. 

\Vild->fowl  shooting  is  no  joke, 
let  us  tell  you,  in  a  **  Hampshire 
LAUNCHiNChPUNT."  Thou^hverylong, 
that  punt  is  so  Ught  ana  narrow  as 
just  to  hold  one  person,  with  a  ^un  of 
about  seventy  pounds  weight,  six  feet 
long  in  the  barrel,  fixed  on  a  swiv^, 
ana  resting  in  the  prow*  You  row 
with  vour  back  to  the  gun  till  you 
see  tne  fowl,  then  turn  round  on 
your  face,  and  work  along  either 
with  a  loaded  stick  or  with  two  pad- 
dles. For  tills  sport, theprimest  place 
perhaps  in  all  the  world,  is  the  vast 
tract  of  Ooze,  near  Lyminffton.  As 
soon  as  the  widgeons  are  pitched,  or 
settied,  then  off  tiie  regular  fowlers 
set,  in  tarpaulin  dresses,  black  as  so 
many  chimney-sweeps,  crawling  on 
their  knees,  and  shoving  their  punt 
before  them  along  the  mud.  No  mat- 
ter whether  light  or  dark — ^birds  few 
or  many — bang  goes  the  gun — ^they 
pick  up  the  dead— and  ofTagain,  tra- 
velling in  this  way  all  night  along  the 
mud,  and  rowing  across  the  creeks,  si- 
milartothe  march  of  an  army  of  coots. 
This  is  the  most  laborious  and  the 
mostfilthy  work  in  all  the  department 
of  wild-fowl  shooting;  and  breaks  the 
haunt  of  the  birds,  without  yielding 
suitable  returns.  A  family,  who  are 
by  far  the  best  lannchers  in  Hamp- 
shire, have  been  reduced,  the  Colonel 
tells  us,  to  absolute  distress  for  a  live- 
lihood. It  is  also  pursued  in  perpe- 
tual peril.  Even  when  firing  from  the 
dry  mud,  it  is  dangerous  to  the  men, 
whose  bad  big  guns  often  burst ;  and 
their  punts  are  so  crank,  that  they 
not  unfrequently  upset.  Sometimes, 
too,  the  men  are  overtaken  by  a  quick 
flood-tide,  and  drovmed.  There  is 
another  contrivance  for  traversing  the 
oozes — simply  a  slight  board  with 
sides,  somewhat  in  shape  like  the 
fore-end  of  a  Hampshire  punt  sawed 
off,and  a  tail-board  or  bencn  put  across 
It  The  gunner  first  lays  his  nand-gun 
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into  tida^muUMi^*'  anddMabrnk. 
ingoathe  bench  with  ens  knee^he 
kicks  along  with,  the  otiier  leg,  nd 
advanoea  with  a  zapiditv  bcndible; 
and  when  that  leg  is  tired,  he  chiDgai 
it^  and  away  as  before.    Ihning  got 

gretty  near  his  birds,  he  list  dowuia 
is  mud-boat.  In  which,  if  the  mid 
be  soft,  he  can  woric  along  with  bis 
feet;  butif  itbe  hard,  he  musk  ««1m)IA 
on,"  and  shove  this  kind  of  dedn 
before  him  with  severest  toU.  Hs 
lies  close  on  his  chest  to  fire^  aad 
has  a  stock  cut  away  at  the  bu^ 
which  is  filled  with  horse  haur.  TUs 
so  much  eases  the  recoil  firom  Us 
collar-bone,  that  unless  in  a  shmt 

Ct,  where  guns  are  apt  to  sto^ 
ier,  he  can  fire  halfHMomid  <l 
riiotatatime.  "  Altiiough,'^sa7i  Co- 
lonel Hawker,  **  I  cannot  suppose  Ihil 
the  generalitjr  of  sportsmen  wookl 
ever  think  of  adopting  this  method 
yet  I  have  given  directions  for  i^ 
because  I  am  fond  of  any  thing  ori- 
ginal." He  illustrates  it  by  asthUng 
plate-— for  the  Colonel  dnivrs  snirit^ 
edly,  and  his  sketches  are  wdl  ai» 
graved  on  steel  by  H.  Adkrd. 

The  Poole  canoe,  again,  is  quite  s 
different  sort  of  concern,  beuig  shnp 
at  both  ends  like  a  Greenland  whale- 
boat,  and  dravring  only  two  or  three 
inches  of  vrater,  and  so  light  aa  lenA* 
times  to  weigh  only  about  60  poondL 
In  this  shallop  you  sit  down  on  some 
straw  or  rushes,  with  your  gmi  >v 
your  side,  and  a  small  NewfonndM 
dog  in  the  stem.    Yoa  keep  romi 
about  till  you  see  or  hear  a  flock  a 
wild-fowl  on  the  mud;  then  In  will 
oars,  out  witii  your  stick  or  pviHiia9>J 
spread,  vnth  which  you  pudi 
completely  hid  by  the  mu<~ 
which  stand  above  the  little 
Having  come  within  reach,  you 
get  aground  at  the  side  of  the 
or  you  steady  your  canoe  by  fc 
each  oar  from  between  the 
into  the  mud,  otherwise  the  TefA\ 
the  gun  will  set  her  rocking,  ami; 
may  be  tilted  out.     Having  made  I 
fast— up  and  fire ;  i£  by  day  or  ms' 
light,  and  the  birda  dose,  then 
rectly  at  them;  and  if  beyond^ 
yards,  at  their  heads;  in  starlight,! 
your  aim  just  on  the  top  of  the  r 
row  black  line,  in  iv^hich  Dirds  a&i 
appear  to  one  who    is   low 
and  should  it  be  so  dark  thai 
cannot  see  your  guxi^  present,  a»| 
tiiinky  about  afoot  orer  then^ 
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wU  iBMt  likely  ihool  a  foot  «&- 
is  ibwkf  and  wound  the  mud*  If 
suocettfiil,  your  ears  will  be  reffalad 
I  irithtbeBiusicof  yourcrippleaDeal^ 
iigon  th«  mud,  before  year  daaaded 
m  can  perceive  their  gambols, 
roor  nan  then  pute  on  his  mud* 
bottda,  taking  the  setting  pole  to  sup* 
port  him,  and  aaaiBts  the  dog  in  coi- 
iactiag  the  killed  and  woun&d*  The 
cunner  generally  caleulatea  on  Mng^ 
mg  home  the  half  only  of  what  he 
ihaoti— his  wing^  birda^called  crip- 

&»  otei  eadqpag^  and  those  iidiieh 
out  of  boardsy  called  droppersy 
bang  ail  losti  Wiihin  these  very  few 
jaan,  however^  Poole  Harbour,  as 
weil  as  afanost  every  other  part  of 
the  Endiah  coast,  has  been  ruined 
for  all  &e  poor  haoid-gonBera,  by  the 
aaroduction  of  puufc^guns,  that  carry 
from  one  to  nearly  two  pounds  of 
4     ahoi  The  gunner's  principal  enemy 
11  the  curie  w,  whiidi  watchful  sentl- 
f     aal  often  springs  up  from  the  edges 
■c     cf  die  creacB,  and  abmns  a  bank  of 
^    bUiL 

i.  The  Colmiel  enters  witii  great  zest 
into  his  chapter  of  "^Generu  instruo- 
ct  taafersea-coasl  wild-fowl  shooting 
f  I  wiEf  AFtoAT."  For  it  is  extremely 
(n  rare,  he  observes,  that  one  meets  a 
fi  geatianan  who  can,  or  a  professional 
j4^  gnnnerwhowiD,nve  any  information 
^|rf  oatbe  subject.  The  art  is  therefore 
,iii  the  least  understood  of  any  sport  in 
^^-  eidste&oeb  No  man  vHio  had  alarge 
0  guB,  and  could  eamfive  poundis  in  a 
^^  «f  or  nighty  would  be  bored  with  a 
^  [ft  tni^man  for  the  sake  of  his  five  shil- 
^:l  iap,  and,  therefore^  liie  only  man 
^4  lihety  to  be  hired  at  a  good  time  for 
Ji|^M  sport,  is  some  boatman  who  has 
^^nde  to  recommend  him  beyond  a 
^jjpcai  Imowledge  of  the  harbour,  and 
^**^  therefore  requires  some  one  to 
him  how  to  manoeuvre  the 
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The  best  time  for  ibis  sport  with  a 

moe  and  shoulder  gun,  provided  it 

i>lo?rwater  or  lialf  ebb,  while  youare 

'^  hi  the  creeks,  is  a  clear,  frosty, 

aliriit  night,  when  the  wind  hap- 

t  to  blow  towards  you  as  you  face 

moon.  For  the  sense  of  smelling 

wild-fowl  is  most  acute,  and  they 

Te  also  a  good  eye  in  their  heads. 

such  times,  being  on  &e  shining 

id-banks,  they  appear  quite  black, 

but  ^e  old  cock  widgeons,  on  tiie 

of  which  you  may  often  see  the 

» as  flkey  all  walk  about  beyond 

t  range.    Mucfa,  however,  »ay  be 
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dene  wkhout  a  brif^tiBioaii^aay,tjh» 
old  Poole  mei^  inoiag  whom  there 
werefonnerly  some  ofthe  best  shoul« 
der  gunners,  hk  the  kingdom,,  prefer 
butlittle  moon  even  for  the  mud.  By 
oonstant  habit,  they  can  easily  distin<« 
guish  the  black  phalanx  of  widgeons 
trom  the  shades  on  llie  places  they 
frequent,  and  particularly  if  feeding 
among  puddles  which  have  beenlett 
by  the  tide.  Your  first  concern  is  to 
ascertain  that  the  black  patch  seen  ts 
a  flock  of  birds,  and  that  you  will  do 
by  observing  the  oocasional  change 
of  feature  in  the  outside  of  it  This 
requires  a  practised  eye,  for  tike  fluoi 
tuations  in  tlie  form  of  the  feedfaig 
BUSS,  though  frequent^  indeed  almost 
constant,  is  ^adual  and  sli^t,  and  it 
was  l<mg  belore  we  could  so  depend 
upon  our  eyes  as  to  feel  justifled  in 
letting  fly.  The  next  lesson  to  learn 
is,  not  tobe  deceived  as  you  approadiy 
by  their  enormous  masses  and  tre- 
mendous noise,  into  a  belief  that  thi^ 
are  nearer  than  tiiey  really  are,  and 
thus  be  tempted  to  fire  out  of  shot. 
Thirdly,  be  not  too  eager  in  collect- 
ing your  dead  birds ;  for  often,  in 
hfud  weather,  the  flock  wiU  again 
pitch  down  among  the  killed  and 
wounded,  particularly  if  some  of  the 
younger  birds  have  been  winged, 
which  have  not  the  cunning,  like  the 
old  ones,  to  make  oiF  for  a  creek. 

Night  shooting,  of  late  years,  has 
chiefly  been  among  the  widgeon ;  for 
the  geese  seldom  venture  mudi  in 
harbour  by  night,  while  the  greater 
part  ofthe  ducks,  teal,  dun-birds,  and 
^  the  rest,"  repair  inland  to  the  ponds 
and  fresh  springs,  unless  driven  to 
the  salt  feeding  ground  by  severe 
frost  A  company  of  widgeons,  when 
first  collecting,  may  be  heard  at  an 
immense  distance,  by  the  whistling 
of  die  cocks  and  the  purring  of  the 
hens;  but  when  they  are  quietly 
settled,  and  busy  at  feed,  you  some- 
times can  hear  only  the  motion  of 
their  bUls,  which  is  similar  to  that  of 
tame  ducks.  As  they  feed  in  thou- 
sands, the  squatter-squatter  makes 
mud-music  delightful  to  the  sports- 
man's ear.  There,  unless  disturi)- 
ed,  they  will  remain  as  long  as  the 
tide  allows  them  a  place  to  stand 
on;  and,  as  the  mud  begins  to  dis- 
appear, they  will  concentrate  them- 
selves on  the  last  uncovered  spot, 
where,  as  soon  as  the  water  begins, 
in  ffunner's  phrase,  to  whiten  (Ac 

mm,  yast  multitudes  are  seen      r 
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rally  wedged  together,  And  then  bo 
]9Bth  afe  ttiey  to  fly;  their  greed  and 
gluttony  being  at  the  height  of  their 
enjoyment,  that  they  will  seldoin  stir 
till  the  water  actually  sets  them 
afloat  Now.  is  your  time  I  The 
unsuspecting  mass  of  •  fowl  anpears, 
as  you  approach,  ilike  the  inaistinct 
view  of  an  island.  It  grows  blacker 
and  blacker,  till  you  see  it  is  made 
of  birds.  Now  comes  the  critical 
moment  I  Perhaps,  unless  you  have 
**  a  good  loom,"  that  is,  high  black 
land  to  advance  from,  the  moon  sud* 
denly  comes  forth  too  bright,  and 
must  give,  you  pause.  Perhaps  some 
straggling  bird  gives  the  alarm,  or 
some  senseless  goose  of  a  man  ruins 
all  by  firing  a  shot  Then,  like  a  roar 
of  thunder,  uprises  the  close  congre- 
gation of  wings,  and  off  to  the  open 
sea.  How  the  human  sout  can  out- 
^ve  such  an  agony  we  know  not; 
but  in  one  case  we  believe  we  were 
finally  restored  to  our  senses,  from 
a  state  of  distraction  bordering  on 
insanity,  partly  by  the  influence  of 
religion,  and  partly  by  a  determina* 
tion  to  shoot  the  fool,  knave,  thief, 
robber,  villain,  whose  fire,  like  a 

rk  falling  on  a  ban-el  of  gunpow- 
set  the  living  lump  into  explo- 
sion, while,  at  that  moment,  the  whole 
earth  seemed  to  us  overwhelmed 
with  disappointment  and  despair, 
deprived  ot^  all  that  made  this  life 
worth  the  love  and  longing  of  an  im« 
mortal  spirit  But  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  the  sinner's  conscious 
guilt,  that  kept  his  canoe  motionless 
in  the  mud,  unfortunatel;^  interposed 
between  us  and  the  performance  of 
justifiable  homicide.  But  if  all  go 
well, — ye  gods,  what  joy  I  You  and 
your  boatman  open  your  masked 
battery  upon  their  black  columns, 
and  by  first  cutting  a  lane  through 
them  with  a  pound  of  the  smallest 
duck  shot,  and  then  each  of  you  dis- 
charging a  large  dudc-gun,  you  may 
possibly  secure  a  hundred  widgeon^ 
as  fast  as  yourselves  and  dog  can 
collect  them  on  flood  or  mud.  Co- 
lonel Hawker's  man,  James  Read, 
on  one  occasion,  with  a  common 
shoulder  gun  that  carried  only  five 
ounces  of  shot,  getting  almost  aboard 
pf  them  before  he  let  drive,  out  of 
thirty  birds  closely  wedged  together, 
killed  and  fairly  bagged  twen^.  But 
now  comes,  it  you  be  not  cool,  a 
chance  of  ypur  peing  drowned,  or  at 

least  euffOd^tedi    vmj  \\y^%  tavQ 
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been  lost  by  ^<^<A  persons  in  the  Wt. 
having  ^uit^ted  it  at  the  s&m^  time  to- 
take  prisoners.    It  may  drift  away, 
and  leave  you  in  the  hands  of  that 
^  ugly  customer  the  tide.    L^t  one  go 
out  for  the  birds,'  with  the  settitig- 
poie  to  support  him  on  his  mud 
pattens,  and  with  the  fork  at  the  end 
to  pin  down  the  wounded  birds  in 
the  mud,  and  the  other  keep  ciose 
to  him  in  the  boat,  rowing  or  pnsh- 
ing  with  an  oar,  and  killing  all  bnrds 
that  are  afloat    'Tis  hot  work,  we 
assure  you ;  and  you  begfai  to  sweat 
like  devils  at  the  coal-ekuttle. 

Bright  star-light  is  the  very  beat 
of  all  times  for  getting  at  birds,  as 
the  tide  flows  over  the  mud— espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  cold  black  frost; 
fog,  snow,  or  any  other  hazy  weather, 
the  worst    For  then  every  thing  on 
the  water  appears  lai^  and  buck, 
and  all  birds  soon  take  fdarau    The 
novice,  he  fancies  just  the  reverse, 
and  hazy  himself  perhaps,  goes  out 
in  a  haze.    He  does  not  know  Ihai 
a  marsh  or  fen  is  one  thing,  and 
the  sea  another ;  for  in  the'  fens  and 
marshes  fog  is  often  the  best  wea> 
ther ;  on  the  sea  never,  but  always 
the  reverse.  In  white  frosts  widgeons 
are  generally  restless,  and  in  very 
dark  weather,  they  are  suspicious, 
and  more  on  the  watch  than  in  star- 
light   But  if  the  wind  blows  fresh 
enough  to  drown  the  noise  of  a 
laundiing-punt,  some    heavy  shots 
may  now  and  tiien  be  made  at  that 
season,  by  sweeping  the  surfaee  of 
the  mud  to  the  sound  of  the  flock 
walking  and  feeding.     In  mild  wea- 
ther, again,  widgeon  are  geneiaUy 
scattered  about,  like  rooks,  till  af^ 
midnight,  unless  they  become  con- 
centrated by  the  flow  of  the  sur- 
rounding tide — whereas  in  cold  wea- 
ther, they  always  sit  dose  together. 
But  perhaps  the  first  night  or  tiro 
of  thaw,  arter  a  sharp  frost,  is  the 
most  blessed  and  bloodiest  ^dme  for 
this  sport  Then  the  passion  of  hun- 
ger makes  them  heedless  as  that  of 
love,  and  'tis  glorious  to  send  moi^ 
der  in  among  the  millions  of  gluttons 
exposing  themselves  without  tear  and 
without  shame  on  the  mud-banks.  The 
nick  of  time  is  when  the  birds  are 
"  on  their  last  legs,"  jusl  before  the 
tide  sets  them  afloat.     The  tUcker 
the  weather,  the  more  silent  is  the 
widgeon  when  pitched.  A  shrill  dear 
pipe  denotes  a  single  cock  widgeoi^ 

%  iQog  iQud  ^  purre,"  ik  lm\  ^^ 
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whsa  tbecall  of  tbd  cock  is  oiie>hoi^ 
wft  note,  and  not  so  often  repeated, 
ihen  you  may  expect  to  find  a  com* 
Moy;  the  gunner's  phrase  for  a  large 
flock.  Then  you  will  probably  soon 
hear  the  birds,  **  all  in  a  charm,"  that 
is  in  full  concert  {we  should  say  in  a 
dmvu)    When  widgeon  are  in  a 
chann,  they. are  not  minding  you; 
but  when  they  are  quite  silent,  they 
are  u  likely  as  not  suspecting  an 
eneiDy.   At  the  moment,  you  must 
keep  atill,  till  they  open  again,  and 
ao  on  till  you  see  them;  .and. then, 
m  starlight,  you  are  generally  near 
enough,  at  all  events  for  a  large  gun, 
to  give  them  your  royal  salute.  •  Tis 
a  bad  omen  to  hear,  before  the  mud 
ia  covered,  birds  walking  away,  and 
neither  feeding  nor  **  q[>eaking;"  for 
it  shews  they  have  some  suspicion 
of  yoor  ^  whereabouta,"  and  are  half 
jodioed  to  be  off  to  sea.  When  birds 
are  about  100  yards  off,  you  may 
hearthem  feeding ;  and  at  tiiat  dis- 
tance, the  noise  at  supper  is  like  the 
gentle  fidling  of  water,  and  is  often 
miateken  for  it  at  ebb  of  tide.    The 
Colonel,  at  the  close  of  his  enume- 
ration of  all  ti^e  necessary  requisites 
for  ajght-shoottng,  declares  that  if 
well  understood,  and  well  managed, 
you  are  just  about  as  sure  of  j;etdng 
afairahot,  in  a  favourable  tune,  at 
wildfowl,  as  you  would  be  with  a 
jouitf  partridge  to  a  dead  point  in 
alanmii^  clover — and  that  is  as  sure 
as  that  Mr  Goulbum  is  the  poorest 
ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
ever  opened  a  budget. 

The  Ck>lonel  is  stronfi"  on  *^  stan- 
cBioif  OR  puNT-GUNs."  He  has  found 
by  practical  experiment,  that  gunma- 
kera  have  yet  much  to  learn.  In  order 
to  go  in  shallow  water,  the  punt  niust 
be  as  light  as  poesible ;  but  if  it  be 
aa  light  as  possible,  then  he  holds 
that  the  universad  system  of  eatirdy 
amfimng  the  gun  under  the  barrel^ 
ao  that  it  cannot  be  relieved  even 
one  inch  in  the  recoil,  is  very  bad — 
for  the  sudden  check,  besides  throw- 
uig  the  mu2szle  out  of  the  proper  di- 
rectioo,  might   occasion  an  upset. 
But  the  check  at  the  moment  of  ig- 
nition injures  tiie  shooting  of  the 
gun  in  every  respect    The  Colonel 
gives  us  the  result  of  an  experiment 
made  by  himself  and  Elyah  Buckle> 
one  of  the  best  stanchion-gunners 
in  England.     The   gun  was   load- 
ed with  a  pound  gf^sbot^  and  two 
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ounces  of  MasMrs  Curtis  and  Har- 
rey's  best  **  gunning  powder."  The 
Colonel  fired  from  the  confined  erwi-< 
vel,  the  fancy  of  the  London  gun- 
makers;  in  domg  which,  he  levelled 
at  least  a  foot  over  the  object,  and- 
by  this  means,  as  the  water  and  pa-^ 

Mr. proved,  shot  perfectly  accurate, 
ijah  then  fired,  having  tak^n  level 
at  the  centre  of  the  object^  from  the 
9wivel ;  and  the  whole  charge  went 
into,  the  water,  before  it  had  gone 
ninety  yards. where  the  target  was 
placed.  The  Colonel  beffan  forth- 
with to  abuse  Mr  I^Ess,  the  maker, 
and  9aid  that  he  hoped  that  Buckle, 
an  experienced  gunner  and  engi- 
neer^  (Elijah  had  been  a  long  time 
in  his  Majesty's  service,)  was  con- 
vinced of  the.  badness  of  the  gun.  But 
the  old  tar  said,  diat  both  the  London 
gentlen^m  and  the  Colonel  had  a  lit- 
tle to  learn  yet,  and  saying,  **  Heave 
away  that  humbugging  swivel,"  by 
means  of  a  large  bolster  of  sheeps- 
wool,  fired  the  gim  from  his  shoulder, 
with  the  same  charge  as  before,  put 
in  by  the  Colonel.  He  presented  as 
usual,  directing  at  the  object,  and 
made  sudi  a  shot  as  the  barrel  had 
never  before  been  known  to  make, 
both  for  strength  and  closeness. 
The  Colonel  then  tried  the  same 
method,  with  about  ten  ounces  of 
shot,  levelling  at  instead  of  over  the 
mark,  and  the  shot  were  delivered 
with  the  greatest  accuracy — ^the  gun 
going  with  this  charge  from  the  re- 
coil nve  inches  under  his  arm.  He 
then  tried  it  with  an  equal  charge 
from  the  swivel — ^aiming  at  the  nuaic, 
and  though  the  recoil  was  hardly 
perceptibte,  still  the  shot  fell  entire^ 
ly  unaer  it  On  the  other  extreme, 
the  Colonel  saw  a  gun  fired  by  tlie 
owner  of  it,  one  Samuel  Singer,  at 
Poole,  which  weighs  141  pounds,  ou 
a  swivel,  and  mounted  very  light 
forwai'd;  and  he  was  obliged  to  pre- 
sent very  far  under  the  object,  as  his 
whole  charge  went  over  every  thing. 
Sam,  therefore,  doused  the  swivel, 
and  substituted  a  rope  breechiug. 
But  a  rope  breeching  is  apt  to  break, 
and  has  often  proved  dangerous ;  for 
the  gun,  with  a  breeching,  goes  near- 
ly as  far  back  as  the  rope  will  stretch, 
say  an  inch  or  two,  and  then  springs 
forward  again  for  about  a  foot. 
Therefore  the  grand  olgect  is — how 
to  take  -off  the  recoil^  Tliis  objecl 
none  of  the  London  gunmakers  havo 
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h«  lias;  and  m  the  Colond,  Ifaoijfffa 
entbUBiastlc,  is  tihe  very  rererse  of  a 
quadc,  we  are  wfflin||[  to  believe  he 
has,  although  it  is  entirely  out  of  our 
power  to  deseribe  heretiie  properties 
of  his  invention.  The  Colonel  now  has 
A  Bvs  which  he  considers  perfect 
Before  it  was  brought  to  that  «taite,  it 
went^rooffh  the  httids  of  Mr  D'Bss, 
Mr  Fnllaro,  Mr  Joseph  Manton,  Mr 
Westley  Ridiards,  Mr  Parsons  of  Sa* 
lishurfy  Mr  Long  of  Andover,— all 
Hlustrissimi,  besides  journeymen  in 
the  Colonel's  own  employ;  and  as 
so  many  artificers  have  been  sepa« 
ralely  occupied  in  completing  it,  he 
Mnks  he  may  safely  defy  any  one 
of  them  to  turn  out  such  an  article, 
until  tiiey  have  seen  and  had  ex- 
plained  to  them,  in  its  finished  state, 
tb»  Edward  Irving,  or,  par  excel- 
lente,  the  gun.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  a  distinffnished  officer  in  the  navy, 
before  whom  the  Colonel  several 
times  fired  the  Edwnrd  Irving,  that 
his  plan  for  easing  the  recoil  would 
answer  extx^mely  well  for  the  car- 
ronades  in  his  Majesty's  service. 
Should  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
honour  Colonel  Hawker  so  far  as  to 
mt^e  use  of  the  principle. on  which 
Ed  wtud  Irving  is  superior  to  all  other 
great  guns,  in  the  navy,  he  recom'* 
mends  them  to  Mr  Westley  Richards 
of  Birmingham,  the  mechanic  who  so 
ably  manufactured  Lonjg  Ned,  as 
he  is  called  familiarly,  after  the  mo- 
del and  cMstructions  sent  by  our 
author  for  the  finishing  of  the  phe* 
noi^enon. 

But  the  ingenious  Colonel  has  not 
confined  himself  to  the  improvements 
of  great  guns  alone,  but  likewise  of 
punts  themselves,  and  has  had  one 
constructed  on  his  own  scheme, 
which  may  be  safely  used  with  a 
sail  in  going  over  the  fiooded  mud 
at  spring-tides,  and  will  set  and  row 
as  well  as  any  boat  that  can  possibl  v 
be  made  to  carry  two  hands  with 
ease,  comfort,  and  safety.  In  such 
a  punt,  wild-fowl  shooting  is  pecu- 
liarly calculated  for  the  amusement 
of  a  gentleman,  as  he  may  go  out 
between  breakfast  and  dinner ;  and 
in  frosty  weather,  perhaps  kill  his 
twenty  or  thirty  couple,  followed 
by  his  companions,  who  may  keep 
at  a  distance  to  enjoy  the  effect  of 
the  snot,  and  afterwards  join  in  the 
^  cripple  chAse,*'  As  to  tne  ninniei) 
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fpho  flMy  pviiMMotfaig  traehatery 
dangerous  amusement,  let  them,  if 
tiiey  ea&'—but  they  are  loo  igaoraat 
en  that  and  aU  oth^  subjects  is  h»ti* 
tute  comparisons— let  them,  says  the 
Colonel,  compare  the  acddenti  that 
happen  in  it  mth  those  infox-hunting) 
battu  slioodnff,  or  any  other  sport»  «nd 
see  in  which  uey  most  frequently  oo« 
cur,  though  this  pursuit  is  geacnUy 
followed  Dy  poor  men  who  have  H^ 
wont,  the  omer  by  gentlemen  who 
are  provided  with  the  best<^evsry 
thing.    In  Poole  harbour,  for  exam* 
pie,  where  the  channels  at  times  are 
far  more  dangerous  than  in  mosto^er 
places,  and  where,  at  a  rou^  guess, 
ne  says  there  may  be  a  hundred  ca- 
noes, yet  for  these  last  fifteen  yett^ 
whicn  is  as  long  as  he  has  known  tiie 
place,  he  never  heard  but  of  one  maa 
being  drowned,  and  he  was  not  only 
subject  to  fits,  but  had  left  the  shore 
when  in  liquor. 

The  Cou>nel  having  now  got  the 
gun  and  punt  together  perfectly  to 
his  mind,  cannot  help,  in  the  joy  of 
his  heart,  eiving  his  fellow-creatures 
some  farther  instructions  on  wild« 
fowl  shooting,  essential  to  the  com* 
fort  both  of^their  bodies  and  their 
souls.     For  no  man  can  keep  his 
temper  either  in  a  professional  busi- 
ness, or  an  unprofessionAl  amuse- 
ment, who  feels  that  he  knows  no* 
thing  about  the  matter  in  hand;  end 
when  you  lose  your  temper,  you 
lose  your  happiness,  and  that  is  muI- 
valent  to  the  loss  of  your  soul.  The 
truth  is,  and  must  be  let  out,  that 
there  is  more  difficulty  than  people 
imagine,  in  shooting^  well  into  a  large 
flock  of  wild-fowl.  To  kill  partridM, 
at  twenty,  or  even  forty  yards,  right 
and  left,  fifh^  brace,  wiUiout  missmg, 
is  easy,  and  cannot  be  difficult,  for 
it  requires  nothing  else  in  all  the 
wide  world  but  a  quick  eye.  In  wild* 
fowl  shooting,  you  have  to  make  cal- 
culations wimout  end,  and  to  carry 
them  into  effect  too,  under  tiie  most 
difficult  circumstances-^from  a  boat, 
perhaps,  rolling  and  pitching  in  a 
sea,  and  where  one  inch  in  aim, 
might  make.  In  result,  the  difference 
between  a  fi;reat  weight  of  widgeon, 
and  not  a  single  feather.  ■  We  speak 
of  partridges  Deing  -wild.    But  what 
is  their  wildness  to  tliat  of  curres, 
or,  in  less  provincial  terms,  all  the 
various  tribes  of  diving  ducks?— 

Wildness  is  indeed  but  another  oame 
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Sor$Bg^h  pnideM^  vitckna,  tad 
genittB;  for  all  of  which  cama  are 
eDUBoUly  distinguished,  exempt  at 
dioae  times  when  tiiey  are  reduced 
)»  hunger  to  tiie  level  of  the  ratioi^ 
afcreatum.  Then,  one  instinct  ovei^ 
pawers  all  otiiers,  and  thej  are  cir- 
camTeated  as  easUj.  as  if  uey  were 
tndowed  with  reason.  But  when 
mdk  IB  in  his  usual  way,  a  dunce 
BHKtnotdreamofadiTer«  A  duck  is 
too  much  for  him^— far  more  than  his 
mtch;  and  it  requires  a  man  who 

arbt  write  in  Blackwood,  succesa- 
ytopaddleafter  cunes  in  creeks, 
aid  soddsnl^  popping  on  them  in 
taniiitf  a  comer,  to  scatter  death 
tjbroi^  tiie  air,  and  torment  the  mud 
with  mOTtal  ^ppings.     True,  that 
when  eorres  are  frost-driTen  from 
the  ponds  of  gawky  bird-fancies, 
they  fidl  an  easy  prer  to  the  swiveL 
Wlutt  glorious  fun  I  By  the  discharge 
of  your  artillery,  you  stock  the  wa- 
tsr  with  cripples,  and  then's   the 
thaefor  the  percussion  system  I  Well 
tnned  with  little  double  detonators, 
you  give  scores  the  col9^<^•0-^Tace,  as 
they  ihrug  themselves  up  into  the 
ite,  apparency,  of  your  Imnd,  when 
woooa^  to  escape  the  final  shot 
One  half  of  the  curres  will  be  off 
while  you  are  killing  the  others,  if 
you  lose  a  moment;  and  therefore 
etrtridges,   and   all    other  expedi- 
tkNiB  modes,  are  desirable,  till  after 
spouting  fire,eaiis  intermission,  for  an 
hour,  and  not  a  live  curre  remaining 
afloat  or  on  the  mud^  you  exchange 
your  gun  for   a  pocket-pistol,  and 
tdcesuchaswig  of^Glenlivet,  that  Eli- 
jah lifito  his  wonderingeyes  to  heaven, 
and  laments  that  his  master  has  drawn 
the  charge  to  the  last  drop. 

So  much  for  curres— now  for 
BaiNT  Geese,  which,  unless  in  very 
hard  weather,  are  wild  as  zebras.  In 
levere  weather,  as  soon  as  the  tide 
flows  Ugh  enough  to  bear  an  enemy, 
1iiij  have  the  sense  to  leave  the  mud, 
and  go  <^  to  sea.  If  it  blow  hard,  so 
diat  tiiey  cannot  weather  it  long 
enough  outside  harbour  to  feed,  they 
then  continue  within  it  all  day,  but 
tiiey  wfll  weatiier  any  thing,  rather 
tiian  trust  themselves  there  at  night 
In  mild  weather  you  should  follow  a 
amall  flock  in  preference  to  a  large 
one,  for,  aa  the  Colonel  observes, 
**  recoileet  the  morepairs  of  eyes  the 
wilder  the  birds."  Iney  feedgreedi- 
h^  pre viraa  to  leaving  the  harTOur  for 
tiie  nighty  and  therefore  sunset  is  your 


tfane  to  aall  nMiad  ih^ai,  if  possible, 
when  they  are  all  a^guarie,as  if  sup^ 
ping  at  Ambrose's.  Don't  think,  my 
good  fellow,  when  you  have  Mt  a 
goose,  that  you  have  eot  him;  for  by 
far  the  ffreater  part  of  those  that  are 
stopped  by  the  shot,  are  well  enou^ 
to  swim  and  dive  with  the  greatest 
agility,  and  they  will  all  invariably 
BQAke  for  the  heaviest  sea  that  is  near. 
The  boat  which  follows,  therefore, 
should  keep  outside,  armed  witii 
**  cripple  stoppers;"  and  turn  tiie 
shattered  ships,  or  geese,  from  ffoioff 
to  sea.  And  attend  to  the  Coiond 
•—when  you  reach  a  wounded  bird 
without  a  gun,  take  him  horizontallf 
across  the  neck  with  the  edge  of  an 
oar,  and  don't  keep  thrashing  away  to 
no  eflPect  on  his  upper  coverts  of  fea- 
thers as  hard  as  nails,  like  a  Johnny 
Raw  at  a  thrashing  floor,  till  you  have 
splashed  yourself  from  head  to  feet, 
and  made  yourselves  ridiculous  to 
the  sea.  In  deep  water,  a  dog  can  make 
no  head  against  the  divers ;  but  in 
shallow  water,  a  good  one  will  do 
more  in  five  minutes  than  a  party  of 
men  could  do  in  an  hour. 

So  much  for  Brent  Geese«-now 
for  Hoopers  or  Wild-Swans.  About 
no  other  bird  does  the  Colonel  write 
so  eloquently;  for  he  always  rises 
and  falls  with  his  subject— the  golden 
rule.  He  observes,  that  when  the 
winter  advances,  and  the  birds  are 
driven  from  Holland  and  the  Baltic  to 
the  more  genial  climate  of  the  South, 
and  tiien  followed  by  Boyerer  wea- 
tiier  to  the  refuge  they  have  chosen, 
their  last  alternative  is  to  leave  the 
fens,  ponds,  and  decoys,  and  take 
themselves  to  the  searcoast  to  shun 
starvation.  Then,  and  then  only  it 
is,  that  all  this  diversion  may  be  en- 
joyed in  perfection,  and  without  much 
trouble  or  difficulty.  Then  there  is 
a  variety  of  all  kinds  of  wild-fowl, 
and  sport  for  every  shooter.  Then 
only,  continues  the  Colonel,  can  we 
expect  to  see  the  monarch  of  the 
triSe,  the  Hooper  or  Wild-Swan.  In 
tiie  yeai^  1823,  there  was,  he  tells  us, 
a  fine  specimen  of  all  this  on  the 
Hampshire  coast,  the  flats  of  which 
off  Keyhaven  and  Pennin^n  were, 
for  some  weeks,  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  Nothing  could  be  more  novel 
and  bi^autiful  than  the  appearance 
of  the  harbour,  which  was  one  solid 
region  of  ice,  crowned  with  pyramids 
that  had  formed  themselves  on  the 
drifted  Bnow;  and  frozen  like  crystals 
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•^while,  on  the.ihaw»  the  liarbour.  ap- 
peaned  like  one  huge  floating  island, 
as  the  ice  whicli  covered  it  was  car- 
ried off.  bjr  the  fall  of  i^  high  spring- 
tide.. To  see  this  huge  body,  says 
the  Colonel,  with  tiie  wild  swans  sit- 
ting upon  it  while  it  receded,  and 
looking  as  if  formed  by  nature  for 
tbeiki,  the  only  inhabitants  of  such  a 
dreary  region,  gave  the  spectator 
more  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  the 
arctic  circle,  than  the  shore  of  a  ha- 
bitable country.  The  following  morn- 
ing, though  it  blew  very  hard,  and 
poured  witii  rain,  every  one.  was  in 
arms  for  Seven  ^wans.  that  again  ap- 
peared, all  .anxiously,  hoping  that 
they  might  swim.or.fly  near  enough 
for  a  shot.  Having  a  pui^t  that  drew 
less  water  thanthosQ  of  the  profes- 
sional punters,  the  Colonel  set  off 
towards  the  Seven  Swans.  Covering 
himself  and  m^i^  with  clean  white 
linen,  and  white. nightcaps,  to  seem 
snow,  they,  floated  down  among  the 
smidl  flaws  of  white  ice  that  were 
constantly  drifting  to  seaward,  and 
thus  had  a  couple  of  hoopers  in  the 
boat,  and. another  that  afterwards 
dropped  dead,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
other  punts. 

ShQuld  you  ever  have  the  good 
fortune  to  come  upon  a  wild-ewan 
sitting,  do  not  be  flurried,  for  he  will 
be  obliged  to  keep  beating  the  water 
for  a  good  many  yards  and  moments, 
in  oraer  to  set  his  huge  body  on  the 
wing,  before  he  cau  rise  above  the 
level  of  your  a wiveL  Take  your  time 
then,  and  he  is  slain.  Wild-swans  fly 
low,  at  least  in  harbour,  or  not  far 
out  at  sea.  Over  mountains  they  soar 
a  speck-like  flight  Never  shoot  at 
a  flying  wild-swan  till  he  has  pass- 
ed you,  so  as  to  shoot  under  his  fea- 
thers, for  otherwise  you  may  as  well 
shoot  at  a  woolpack,  or  tiie  woolsack. 
If  a  wild-swan  rises  out  of  shot, 
where  he  is  likely  to  go  entirely  away, 
tiie  Colonel  tells  us  to  present  our 
small  gun  very  far  before  and  over 
him,  as  by  firing  so,  we  may  some* 
times  make  him  "  haul  his  wind/'  as 
the  sailors  call  it,  aud  come  acrosB,  a 
fair  shot  for  our  large  gun. 

It  is  a  pleasant  mistake  to  make 
with  one's  eyes  open — a  tame  for  a 
wild  swan.  In  hard  weather,  tlm 
common  swans  are  sometimes  driven 
from  the  ponds  in  genUemen's  ^  po- 
licies," or  from  the  large  swanneries, 
such  as  that  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dor- 
setshire,   Congregating  in  flocks  on 
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the  pearshbre,  tiiey  get  bo  shot  at  uid 
driven  about  by  all  manner  of  pbocb- 
ing-pimters,  that  they  get  ps  wild  as 
any  hoopers.  The  Colonel  a^a,  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
-tiie  other  till  you  hear  the  bird  hoop-; 
but,  begging  his  pardon,  surely  the 
tame  swan  is  in  general  far  larger 
than  the  wild  one ;  and  likewiae,  ia 
general^  or  rather  always,  of  a  purer 
white.    True,  that  under  two  years 
of  age,  the  hoopers,  like  other  cyg- 
nets, are  not  white,  but  more  or  less 
•of  a  dull  fawn-colour ;  and  then  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  tiie  two  tribel. 
But  not  so  with  ftul-^own  swans.  But 
it  is  still  easy  to  mistake  them,  even 
after  inspectinff  their  heads,  and  see-      \ 
ing  that  the  naked  skin  abo.ve.tiie  bill 
on  the  tame  swan  is  as  black  as  my 
.hat, — ^indeed  much  blacker,  for  my 
iiat.at  present  is  brown ;  and  in  the 
wild  swan  a  bright  yellow,  like  Leig^ 
Hunt's  breeches.  ; 

We  should  love  of  all  things  in  the 
sporting  world  to  sailinthesamebott     1 
with  Colonel  Hawker,  a-wild-fowi- 
shooting,  "outbids   harbour."   To 
venture  after  fowl  at  sea,  you  must     | 
have  a  large  boat,  with  good  bearings, 
and  that  will  carry  plenty  of  canvoss. 
When  it  blows  fresh,  a  fastHsaUiog 
boat  may  often  run  in  upon  gee«e, 
and  eometimes  otiier  birds,  Mete 
they  can  take  wing ;  and  after  a  coast 
has  been  for  some  time  harassed  by 
the  gunning  punts,  the  ColoneVhu 
seen  more  birds  killed  under  sail 
from  a  common  boat,  than  by  any 
other  manner  of  day-ahooting.  .  But 
to  do  the  business  well,  you  must 
have  a  stanchion-gun  fixed  la  theboak, 
contrived  so  as  to  go  back  with  the  ^ 
recoil,  ojr  you  run  tlie  risk  of  sta- 
ving your  boat,  and   of    forlhw\ih 
flnaing    yourself  in     the    arms  of 
Davy  Jones,  the  devil.     Always  set 
sail  for  this  sport  witb  the  wind  off 
the  laud,  and  the  tide  flowing;  for 
your  boat,  though  full  of  bearing  v 
possible,  must  nave  Utile  keel,  that 
she  may  take  you  at  UineB  within  shot 
of  the  mud  and  sandn,  and  aUso  run 
througli  the  shallows  at  spring  tides 
without  getting  aground;  and  you 
have  then  no  danger  of  filling  your 
boat  with  the  hollow  aea  off  a  lee- 
shore,  or  running  lier  aground wheic 
you  may  stick  till  the  death  of  year 
grandiuotlier.    Keep,  if  you  can,  al- 
ways to  windward  of  geese,  thatyott 
niay  bear  down  on  them  at  pleasurt^ 
and  whenever  tliey  riiie  out  of  iM 
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t^BSt  the  wind,  then  luff  up  di- 
rectly, and  tnrto  head  them  for  a 
cross  shot    Ab  the  stanchiou-gun, 
when  on  one  tack,  is  in  the  way  of 
the  jib,  the  man  who  works  the  jil)- 
sheets  must  look  sharp  to  haul  the 
weather  one  to  windward,  but  not 
t3l  the  very*  moment  you  are  going 
to  fire,  else  you  deaden  the  boat's 
way.    You   donH  wish,  my  dear 
Cockney,  (be  not  offended,  for  affec- 
th)n,yoa  know,  whimsically  chooses, 
for  terms  of  endearment,  names,  in 
their  common  sense,  most  odious,) 
id  be  drownded  ?  -  Then,  since  for 
WiId>fowl  shootiug  in  a  boat  out- 
f^e  of  harbour,   the    more  wind 
sdmetimes  the  more  sport,  never  go 
^ith  less  than  three  good  hands  over 
aodfd>ove  yourself;  and  if  you  make 
fm  the  maineheet,  (if  yon  do  so  in 
tduaily  weather,  says  the  Colonel, 
mt  if  you  do  so  in  any  weather  say 
we,)  then  you  deserve  to  be  damn- 
ed—that is  all — and  In  all  human 
prrrfwbOity  will  be  so,  after  having 
bieen  suffocated  before  you  die  with 
mouthful  after  mouthful  of  salt-water. 
Colliers  will  not  use  safety-lamps, 
ahd  sailors  will   belay  Uie   main- 
sheet;  and  the  consequence  is,  that, 
oltae  day  or  other,  the  dare-devils 
are  chewed  below  with  foul  air,  and 
sDmetfmes,  on  inland  lakes,  such  as 
Loch   Lomond    and  Windermere, 
with  fresh  water. 

Hie  frontispiece  to  the  Colonel's 
Tolume  represents  the  sport  we 
hive  now,  chiefly  in  his  own  words, 
heen  describing — and  it. shews  a 
scene  in  which  we  have  often  been 
ptrtakera.  There  is  the  seaport, 
and  inner  harbour,  with  ships  at 
aadior ;  we  are  in  the  offing,  in  a 
cutter  bearing  the  Colonel's  flag — 
there  go  the  punters  slap  bang — the 
air  is  daHcened  with  fowl-flights — 
the  wounded  and  dying  are  tumbling 
down  in  all  directions,  or  wading, 
piowtering,  or  diving,— curres,  cur- 
kws,  geese,  and  swans—*'  altogether 
fu  perfectly  glorious.''  The  plate 
19  ititled — ^Commencement  of  a 
Cr  pie-Chase,  after  firing  2  lbs.  of 
8h<  mto  a  skein  of  brent  geese  and 
tw   wild  swans."   The  Colonel  ima- 

£B  some  critical  ninny  finding 
t  with  it  interrogatively,  and  sets 
hif  rifffat,  by  shewing,  as  is  usual  in 
all  icn'  cases,  that  his  objections  are 
foE  ded  in  utter  ignorance.  *'  Why 
|Ri  all  your  wounded  geese  swim- 
ttl  "  one  way?** — ^"  Because 'geese" 
..  xxym.  NO.  cLxx. 
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(and  one  would  think  ^au  might 
have  known  that^  when  wounded, 
always  make  for  the  heaviest  sea." — ' 
*'  Oh !  but,  why  have  you  made  birds 
falling  when  no  ^un  is  fired  ?" — **  Be- 
cause in  wild-fowl  shootmg,  one- 
third  of  the  birds  that  are  mortally 
wounded  fly  off  apparently  unhurt, 
•  and  drop  suddenly  from  the  flock, 
perhaps  stone-dead." — "  Hem  I  But 
why  is  your  wounded  curlew  on  his 
le^sj  and  the  goose  unable  to  dive, 
while  the  winded  hooper  is  able  to 
swim  ?" — **  Give  me  your  ear  (asitle 
— Heaven,what  alength  !)becau8ethe 
mud  being  convex  in  some  places,  the 
water  that  flows  over  it  is  only  about 
tiiree  inches  deep  there,  while  it  may 
be  nearly  a  foot  deep  a  few  yards 
farther ;  and  the  web-footed  bird  al- 
ways makes  for  the  deep,  while  the 
wader  seeks  the  shallow  water.  Pray, 
are  you  satisfied  ?" — **  No ;  not  quite. 
Who  is  the  man  taking  the  passing 
shot  ?"— «  Why,Buckle  with  his  punt, 
to  be  sure— Who  else  might  it  be, 
but  the  incomparable  Buckle?" — 
^  But  what  are  they  about  in  that 
yawl  ?"— «  Why,  that  is  the  shooting- 
party,  Christopher  North,  Tickler, 
and  your  humble  servant  Colonel 
Hawker— bearing  down  with  our 
swivel  in  obedience  to  the  punter's 
signal."—"  Who  is  he— the  fellow 
bellowing  yonder?" — ^  The  other 
man,  to  be  sure,  the  other  man,  I  say, 
standing  on  his  mudboards,  halloo- 
ing and  swearine because  he  also  can- 
not obey  the  signal  to  walk  across 
and  intercept  the  cripples." — "  And 
why  not  ?" — **  Through  fear  of  lea- 
ving two  city  gentlemen  aground." 
— '^What  city-gentlemen  ?"— "  Why, 
Tims  and  Stokes."—"  Poor  fellows, 
how  frightened  they  look  in  their 
punt,  with  the  waves  dashing  against 
Its  sides  some  inches  high  above  Ilie 
mud !" — "  But  see,  their  poodle-dog 
can  contain  himself  no  longer,  and 
on  hearing  another  shot,  jumps  over- 
board."— "  That  is  a  fine  Newfound- 
lander in  the  foreground !  How  he 
mouths!" — "  Yes — he's  sketched 
from  a  bitch  of  mine,  imported  from 
St  John's— and  I  purpose  Bending 
the  original  down  to  Scotland  to 
Christopher  North,  that  she  may 
bear  a  mmily  of  sons  and  daughters 
to  O'Bronte,  each  of  which  will  be  a 
present  fit  for  a  prince — and  the 
brightest  black  of  the  star-breasted 
slmll  be  set  aside  for  William  the 
Fourth,  our  most  gracious  King !" 

X 
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PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  A  LATE  PHYSICIAN* 

[It  is  somewhat  straaffe  that  a  class  of  men  who  can  command  sudi  in* 
terestingy  extensivey  ana  instructive  materials,  as  the  experience  of  most 
members  of  Uie  medical  profession  teems  with,  should  have  hitherto  made 
so  few  contributions  to  the  stock  of  polite  and  popular  literature.  The  bar» 
the  church,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  tne  stage,  have  all  of  them  dpread  the 
volumes  of  their  secret  history  to  the  pryine  gaze  of  the  public ;  while  that 
of  the  medical  profession  has  remained  hitnerto— with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion— a  sMiled  book.  And  yet  there  are  no  members  of  society  whose 
pursuits  lead  them  to  listen  more  frequently  to  what  has  been  exquisltelv 
termed  the  ^  still  sad  music  of  humanity."  ^  What  instances  of  noble,  though 
unostentatious  beroism-^of  calm  and  patient  fortitude  under  the  mostm- 
tolerable  anguish  which  can  wring  and  torture  these  poor  bodies  of  ours— 
what  appalhng  combinations  of  moral  and  physical  wretchedness,  laying 
prostrate  the  proudest  energies  of  humanity — ^what  diversified  manifesta- 
tions of  character — ^what  singular  and  touching  passages  of  domestic  his- 
tory-»must  have  come  under  the  notice  of  the  intelGgent  practitioner  of 
physic  ?  And  are  none  of  these  calculated  to  furnish  both  instruction  and 
amusement  to  the  public?  With  the  exception  of  one  solitary  paper,  which 
appeared  in  a  contemporaneous  Magazine*  some  months  ago,  and  which 
professed  to  be  the  first  of  a  series — what  periodical  has  sunk  a  shaft  lata 
this  rich  mine  of  incident  and  sentiment  ? 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  led  to  the  publication  of  the  present 
series  of  extracts  from  a  late  physician's  diary— and  in  a  Magazine,  which 
was  the  first  to  present  papers  of  this  class  to  the  public  Whether  l^e  sub- 
ject and  writer  of  the  ensumg  pages  is  dead  or  alive,  can  be  a  matter  of  very 
little  consequence,  it  is  apprehended,  to  the  reader ;  and,  therefore,  no 
information  on  that  point,  tor  obvious  reasons^  will  be  communicated.  In 
selecting  from  a  very  copious  store  of  sketches,  in  every  instance  drawn 
firom  nature,  warm  and  vivid  with  the  colouring  of  reality,  all  possible  car^ 
will  l>e  taken  to  avoid  undue  disclosures.  Names,  dates,  and  places^  there- 
fore,  will  be  generally  omitted— except  when  they  can  be  inserted  with  per- 


feet  safety.  It  was  thought  that  the  modest  and  simple  account 
eommencement  of  his  professional  career,  which  immediately  follows,  wouUl 
form  a  suitable  introduction ;  and  for  the  few  remaining  numbers— euck 
^  passages" — only,  will  be  culled,  as  will  i^pear  likely  to  interest  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  public  generally.] 


Chap.  I. 


£ARLT  STRUGGLES. 


•  #  ♦  Can  any  thlnff  be  con- 
ceived more  dreary  and  dishearten- 
ing, than  the  prospect  before  a  young 
London  physician,  who,  ivithout 
friends  or  fortunfe,yet  with  high  aspi- 
rations after  professional  eminence, 
is  striving  to  weave  around  him  what ' 
is  technically  called — "  a  connexion  ?" 
Such  was  my  case.  After  having 
exhausted  the  slender  finances  allot- 
ted  me  from  the  funds  of  a  poor  but 
somewhat  ambitious  family,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  usual  routine  of  a 
college   and  medical   education,  I 


found  myself,  abeut  my  twentjr-eixth 
year,  in  London— -possessed  of  about 
L.100  in  cash,  a  few  books,  m  tole- 
rable wardrobe,  an  inexhaastible 
fund  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  'wife'— 
a  lovely  young  creature  whontk  I  had 
been  absurd  enough,  some  fevr  iveel  i 
before,  to  marry,  merely  becsruae  i  » 
loved  each  other.  She  was  the  on  r 
daughter  of  a  very  wortfiy  fellor  - 
townsman  of  mine,  a  widowe  * 
whose  fortunes,  alas,  had  decayi  I 
long  before  their  possessor.  £id^  f 
was  the  glory  of  his  age,  and»  neei    I 
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sM,  Ae  pride  of  my  youtb ;  and  af* 
ter  baviog  aaaiduously  attended  her 
father  tibrough  his  last  illness,  the 
Bole  and  rich  return  was  his  daugh* 
ter's  heart 

I  must  own,  that  when  we  found 
oorwlTes  fairly  housed  in  the  mighty 
metropolis  of  England,  with  so  poor 
an  exchequer,  and  the  means  of  re- 
idenisbing  it  so  remote  and  contin- 
gent, Tve  were  somewhat  startled  at 
the  boldness  of  the  step  we  had  taken. 
^Nothing  venture,  nothing  have," 
however,  was  my  maxim ;  and  I  felt 
supported  by   that   unaccountable 
coDTiction  which  clings  to  all  in  such 
circamstaDces  as  mine,  up  to  tiie 
rerypifichiDg  moment,  but  no  longer 
--that  there  must  be  thousands  of 
waja  of  getting  a  lireiihood,  to  which 
we  can  turn  at  a  moment's  warning* 
And  then  the  swelling  thought  of 
bein^  the  architect  of  one's  own  for- 
tune !-^As,  however,  daily  drafts  be- 
nn  to  diminish  my  L.100,  my  spirits 
mtered  a  little.    I  discovered  that 
I  might  indeed  as  well 

*^  lie  pA€k'd  in  mliM  own  graTe,** 

aicontuiue  in  Liondon  without  money, 
or  the  means  of  getting  it }  and  after 
resolring  endless  sch«»nes,  the  only 
conceir&Ae  mode  of  doing  so  seem- 
ed by  calling  in  the  generous  assist- 
aaee  of  tiie  Jews.  My  father  had 
fortunately  effected  a  policy  on  my 
life  for  L.2000,  at  an  early  period, 
on  which  some  fourteen  premiums 
had  been  paid ;  and  this  available  se- 
curity, added  to  the  powerful  influ- 
enee  ci  a  young  nobleman  to  whom 
I  had  rendered  some  service  at  col- 
lege, enabled  me  to  succeed  in  wring* 

iDg  a  loan  from  old  Amos  L ,  of 

L^OOO,  at  the  trifling  interest  of 
fifteen  per  cent,  payable  by  way  of 
redeemable  annuity.  It  was  with 
fear  and  trembling  that  I  called  my- 
self master  of  this  larffe  sum,  and 
widi  the  utmost  diffidence  that  I 
could  bring  myself  to  exercise  what 
the  lawyers  would  call  acts  ofovmner- 
skip  on  it.  As,  bowever,  Uiere  was 
00  time  to  lose,  I  took  a  respectable 
house  in  C Street,  West — fur- 
nished it  neatly  and  respectably — ^for- 
tunately  enough  let  the  first  floor  to 
a  rich  old  East  India  bachelor — be- 
held—* Dr "  glisten  conspicu- 
ously on  my  door — and  then  arop- 
p^  my  little  line  into  the  great  wa*. 


ters  of  London,  resolved  to  ftbide  the 
issue  with  patience* 
-  Blessed  with  buoyant  and  sanguine 
spirits,  I  did  not  lay  Jt  mudk  to 
heart,  that  my  only  occupation  du- 
ring the  first  six  mouths,  was — abroad* 
to  practise  the  pardonable  solecism 
of  hurrying  haud  passibus  aqme 
through  the  streets,  as  if  in  attend- 
ance on  numerous  patients ;  and  al 
home,  to  ponder  pleasantly  over  my 
books,  and  enjoy  the  company  of  my 
cheerful  and  affectionate  wi^.  But 
when  I  had  numbered  twelve  mimths, 
almost  without  feeling  a  pulse  or  re* 
ceiving  a  fee,  and  was  reminded  by 
old  Ir- — y  that  the  second  half-year* 
ly  instalment  of  L.225  was  due,  I  be* 
gan  to  look  forward  with  some  ap^ 
prehension  to  the  overcast  future* 
Of  the  L.dOOO,  for  the  use  of  whkh  I 
was  paying  so  cruel  and  exorbitant 
a  premium,  little  more  than  half  re« 
mained — and  this,  notwithstanding 
we  had  practised  ^e  most  rigid  eco* 
nomy  in  our  household  expenditurei 
and  devoted  as  little  to  dress  as  waa 
compatible  with  maintaining  a  re* 
spectable  exterior.  To  my  sorrow^ 
Ifound  myself  unavoidably  contract- 
ing debts,  which,  with  the  interest 

due  to  old  L ,  I  found  it  would 

be  impossible  to  discharge.  If  mat* 
ters  went  on  as  they  seemed  to  direat- 
en,  what  was  to  become  of  me  in  m 
year  or  two?  Putting  every  thing 
else  out  of  the  question,  where  was 
I  to  find  funds  to  meet  old  Lr— — '« 
annual  demand  of  L.4d0?  Relying 
on  my  prospects  of  professional  sue* 
cess,  I  had  bound  myself  to  return 
the  L.dOOO  within  five  years  of  the 
time  of  borrowing  it;  and  now,  I 
thought  I  must  have  been  mad  to  do 
so.  If  my  profession  failed  me,  I  had 
nothing  else  to  look  to.  I  had  no  fa- 
mily resources — for  my  father  had 
died  since  I  came  to  London,  very 
much  embarrassed  in  his  circum- 
stances; and  my  mother,  who  was 
aged  and  infirm,  had  gone  to  reside 
with  some  relatives,  who  were  few 
and  poor.  My  wife,  as  I  have  stated, 
was  in  like  plight.  I  do  not  think 
she  had  a  relative  in  England  (for 
her  father  and  all  his  family  were 
Ghermans,)  except 

"  him,  whose  brightest  joy, 

Was  that  he  call'd  her — wife." 

Lord  -'-— ,  the  nobleman  -before 
mentioned^  who  1  am  sure  wouldhare 
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rejoiced  in  assisting  me,  either  bf 
pecuniary  advances  or  professional 
introductions,  had  been  on  the  con- 
tinent ever  since  I  commenced  prac- 
tice.   Being  of  studious  habits,  and 
a  very  bashtul  and  reserved  disposi- 
tion while  at  Cambridge,  I  could 
number  but  few  college  friends — 
none  of  whom  I  knew  where  to  find 
in  London.    Neither  my  wife  nor  I 
knew  more  than  fivepeople,  besides 
our  India  lodger;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  were,  like  many  a  fond  and 
foolish  couple  before  us,  all  the  world 
to  one  another,  and  cared  little  for 
scraping  together  promiscuous  ao- 
quamtances.    If  we  had  even  been 
inclined  to  visitine,  our  straitened 
circumstances  would  have  forbid  our 
incurring  the  expenses  attached  to 
it    What  then  was  to  be  done  ?— 
My  wife  would  say,  **  Pho,  love,  we 
shall  contrive  to  get  on  as  well  as 
our  neighbours ;"  but  the  simple  fact 
was,  we  were  not  getting  on  like  our 
neighbours — nor  did  I  see  any  pro- 
spect of  our  ever  doing  so.  I  began, 
^erefore,  to  pass  sleepless  nights 
and  days  of  despondency— casting 
about  in  every  direction  for  any  em- 
ployment consistent  witli  my  profes- 
sion, and  redoubling  my  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  obtain  practice. 
>  It  is  almost  laughable  to  say  that 
our  only  receipts  were  a  few  paltry 
guineas  sent  at  long  intervals  from 
old  Aspeme,  the  proprietor  of  the 
European  Magazine,  as  remuneration 
for  a  sort  of  monthly  medical  sum- 
mary— ^and  a  trifle  or  two  from  Mr 
Nicholls  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, as  an  acknowledgment  for  se- 
veral sweet  sonnets  sent  by  my  wife, 
knowing  the  success  which  often 
attendeu  professional  authorship,  as 
tending  to  acquire  for  the  writer  a 
reputation  for  skill  in  the  subject 
of^which  he  treated,  and  introduce 
)um  to  the  notice  of  the  higher  mem- 
bers of  his  own  profession,  I  deter- 
mined to  turn  my  attention  that  way. 
For  several  months  I  was  up  early 
and  late,  at  a  work  on  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs.    I  bestowed  incredible 
pains  on  it ;  and  my  toil  was  sweet- 
ened by  my  wife,  who  would  sit  by 
me  in  the  long  summer  evenings 
like  an  angel,  consoling  and  encou- 
raging me  with  predictions  of  suc- 
cess.   She  lightened  my  labour  by 
undertaking  tne  transcription  of  tlie 
numuscript;  and  I  tliought  that  two 
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or  three  hundred  sheets  of  fair  and 
regular  handwriting  were  hea\\ly 
purchased  by  the  impaired  eyesight 
of  the  beloved  amanuensis.    When 
at  length  it  was  completed,  having 
been  read  and  revised  twenty  times, 
so  that  there  was  not  a  comma  want- 
ed, I  hurried,  full  of  fluttering  hopes 
and  fears,  to  a  well-known  medical 
bookseller,  expecting  he  would  at 
once  purchase  the  copyright    Fifty 
pounas  I  had  fixed  in  my  own  mind 
as  the  minimum  of  what  I  would  ao 
cept ;  and  I  had  already  appropria- 
ted part  of  it  towards  buying  a  hand- 
some silk  dress  for  my  wife.    Alas ! 
even  in  this  branch  of  my  profession, 
my  hopes  were  doomed  to  meet  with 
disappointment.    The  bookseller  re- 
ceived me  with  great  civility ;  listen- 
ed to  every  wora  I  had  to  say,  seem- 
ed to  take  some  interest  in  the  new 
views  of  the  disease  treated  of,  which 
I  explained  to  him,  and  repeated,  and 
ventured  to  assure  him  that  they 
would  certainly  attract  public  atten- 
tion.   My  heart  leaped  for  joy  as  I 
saw  his  business-like  eye  settled  up- 
on me  with  an  expression  of  atten- 
tive interest.    After  having  almost 
talked  myself  hoarse,  and  flushed 
myself  all  over  with  excitement,  he 
removed  his  spectacles,  and  politely 
assured  me  of  his  approbation  of  the 
work ;  but  that  he  had  determined 
never  to  publish  any  more  medical 
works  on  his  own  account.    I  have 
the  most  vivid  recollection  of  my 
almost  turning   sick   witli  chagrin. 
With  a  faltering  voice  I  asked  him  if 
that  was  his  unalterable  determina- 
tion ?  He  replied,  it  was ;  for  he  had 
'*  lost  too  much  by  speculations  of 
that  sort."  I  tied  up  the  manuscript, 
and  withdrew.    As  soon  as  I  left  his 
shop,  I  let  fall  a  scorching  tear  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  mortification.  I 
could  almost  have  -wept  aloud.    At 
that  moment,  whom  snould  I  meet 
but  my  dear  wife ;  for  we  bad  both 
been  talking  all  night  long,  and  all 
breakfast  time,  about  the  probable 
result  of  my  interview^  with  tne  book- 
seller;   and  her   anxious   affection 
would  not  permit  her  to  wait  my  re- 
turn.   She  had  been  pacing  to  and 
fro  on  the  other  side  of  the  street — 
and  flew  to  me  on  my  leaving  the 
shop.    I  could  not  speak  to  her ;  I 
felt  almost  choked.     At  last  her  con- 
tinued expressions  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy  soothed  me  into  a  more 
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equable  frame  of  mind,  and  we  re- 
turned to  dinner.  In  the  afternoon 
I  offered  it  to  another  bookseller, 
who,  John  Trot  like,  told  me  at  once 
lie  never  did  that  sort  of  thing.  I  of- 
fered it  subsequently  to  every  medi- 
cal bookseller  I  could  find — with  like 
success.  One  fat  fellow  actually 
whifHed  out,  ^  if  he  might  make  so 
bold,"  he  would  advise  me  to  leave 
off  book-making,  and  stick  to  my 
practice.  Another  assured  me  he 
oad  got  two  similar  works  then  in 
the  press ;  and  the  last  I  consulted, 
told  me  I  was  too  youn^,  he  thought, 
to  have  seen  enough  of  practice  for 
writing  *'  a  book  of  that  nature,"  as 
his  words  were.  '*  Publish  it  on 
your  own  account,  love,"  said  my 
wife.  That,  however,  was  out  of  the 
question,  whatever  might  be  the  me- 
rits of  the  work — ^for  I  had  no  friends; 
and  a  kind-hearted  bookseller,  to 
whom  I  mentioned  the  project,  assu- 
red me  that  if  I  went  to  press,  my 
work  would  fall  from  it  still-bom. 
When  I  returned  home  from  making 
Uiis  last  attempt,  I  flung  myself  into 
a  chair  by  the  fireside,  opposite  my 
wife,  without  speaking.  There  was 
an  anxious  smile  of  sweet  solicitude 
in  her  face.  My  agitated  and  mor- 
tified air  convinced  her  that  I  was 
finally  disappointed,  and  that  six 
months*  hara  labour  were  thrown 
away.  In  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
pique  and  passion,  I  flung  the  manu- 
script on  the  fire,  but  Emily  sudden- 
ly snatched  it  from  the  flames,  gazed 
at  me  with  a  look  such  as  none  but 
a  fond  and  devoted  wife  could  give 
— ^threw  her  arms  round  my  neck, 
and  kissed  me  back  to  calmness,  if 
not  happiness.  I  laid  the  MSS.  in 
question  on  a  shelf  in  my  study ;  and 
it  was  my  first  and  last  attempt  at 
medical  book-making. 

From  what  cause,  or  combination 
of  causes,  I  know  not,  but  I  seemed 
marked  out  for  failure  in  my  profes- 
sion. Though  my  name  shone  on  my 
nr,  and  the  respectable  neighbour- 
ed could  not  but  have  noticed  the 
:ularity  and  decorum  of  my  habits 
i  manners,  yet  none  ever  thought 
calling  me  in  !  Had  I  been  able  to 
libit  a  line  of  carriages  at  my  door 
r  to  open  my  house  for  ik\h  recep- 
Q  of  company — or  to  dash  about 
m  in  an  el^;ant  equipage— or  be 
n  at  the  opera  and  theatres — ^liad 
«n  able  to  do  this,  the  case  might 


have  been  different  In  candour  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  another  pro- 
bable cause  of  my  ill-sticcess  wats 
a  somewhat,  insignificant  person, 
and  unprepossessing  countenance.  'I 
could  not  wear  such  an  eternal  smirk 
of  conceited  complacency,  or  keep 
my  head  perpetually  bowing  manda- 
rin-like, as  many  of  my  professional 
brothers ;  still  there  were  thousands 
to  whom  these  deficiences  proved  no 
serious  obstacles.  The  great  misfor- 
tune in  my  case  was,  undoubtedly, 
the  want  of  introductions.  There  was 
a  man  of  considerable  rank  and  great 
wealth,  who  was  a  sort  of  fittieth 
cousin  of  mine,  resided  in  one  of  the 
fashionable  squares  not  far  from  me, 
and  on  whom  I  had  called  to  claim 
kindred,  and  solicit  his  patronage ; 
but  after  having  sent  up  my  name 
and  address,  I  was  suffered  to  wait 
so  lone  in  an  anteroom,  that,  what 
with  tne  noise  of  servants  bustling 
past  with  insolent  familiarity,  I  quite 
forgot  the  relationship,  and  left  the 
house,  wondering  what  had  brought 
me  tliere.  I  never  felt  inclined  to  go 
near  it  again ;  so  there  was  an  end  of 
all  prospects  of  introduction  from 
that  quarter.  I  was  left,  therefore, 
to  rely  exclusively  on  my  own  efforts, 
and  trust  to  chance  for  patients.  It 
is  true,  that  in  the  time  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  was  twice  called  in  at  an 
instant's  warning ;  but  in  both  cases, 
the  objects  of  my  visits  had  expired 
before  my  arrivaJ,  probably  berore  a 
messenger  could  be  dispatched  for 
me;  and  the  manner  in  which  my  fees 
were  proffered,  convinced  me  that  I 
shoula  be  cursed  for  a  mercenary 
wretch  if  I  accepted  them.  I  was, 
therefore,  induced  in  each  case  to 
decline  the  guinea,  though  it  would 
have  purchased  me  a  week's  happi- 
ness !  I  was,  also,  on  several  occa- 
sions called  in  to  visit  the  inferior 
members  of  families  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— servants,  housekeepers, 
porters,  &c. ;  and  of  all  the  trying,  the 
mortifying  occurrences  in  the  life  of 
a  young  physician,  such  occasions  as 
these  are  the  most  irritating.  You 
go  to  the  house — a  large  one  probably 
— and  are  instructed  not  to  Knock  at 
the  front  door,  but  to  go  down  by  the 
area  to  your  patient !  I  think  it  was 
about  this  time  that  I  was  summoned 
in  haste  to  young  Sir  Charles  F- — , 
who  resided  near  Mayfair.  Delight- 
ed at  the  prospect  of  securing  so  dis- 
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tiogubhed  a  patient,  I  hurried  to  hie 
bouae,  resolved  to  do  my  utmost  to 
give  satisfaction.  When  I  entered 
the  room,  I  found  the  sprig  of  fashion 
enveloped  in  a  crimson  silk  dress- 
Ing^own,  sitting  conceitedly  on  the 
sots,  and  sipping  a  cup  of  coifee, 
from  which  he  desisted  a  moment  to 
examine  me  through  his  eyeglass, 
and  then  direct  me  to  inspect  the 
swelled  foot  of  a  favourite  pointer ! 
])arting  a  look  of  anger  at  the  insult- 
ing coxcomb,  I  instantly  withdrew 
without  uttering  a  word.  Five  years 
sifterwards,  did  that  young  man  make 
use  of  tiie  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
oust  me  from  the  confidence  of  a  fa- 
mily of  distinction,  to  which  he  was 
distantly  related.* 

A  more  mortifying  incident  occur- 
red shortly  afterwards.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  called  on  a  sud- 
den emergency  into  consultation  with 

the  late  celebrated  Dr .    It  was 

the  first  consultational  visit  that  I  had 
ever  paid ;  and  I  was,  of  course,  very 
anxious  to  acquit  myself  creditably. 
Shall  I  ever  forget  or  forgive  the  air 
of  insolent  condescension  with  which 
he  received  me,  or  the  remark  he 
made  in  the  presence  of  several  in- 
,  dividuals,  professional  as  well  as  un- 
professional— ^  I  assure  you,  Dr , 

there  is  reaUy  some  difference  be- 
tween apoplexy  and  epilepsy,  at  least 
there  was  when  I  was  a  young  man  I" 
He  accompanied  these  words  with  a 
look  of  supercilious  commiseration, 
directed  to  the  lady,  whose  husband 
was  our  patient ;  and  I  need  not  add, 
that  my  future  services  were  dispen- 
sed with.  My  heart  ached  to  think 
that  such  a  fellow  as  this  should  have 
it  in  his  power,  as  it  were,  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  unpre- 
tending, and  almost  spirit-broken, 
professional  brother;  but  I  had  no 
remedy.  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  say  how  much  the  tone  of 
consulting  physicians  is  now  (1824) 
lowered  towards  their  brethren  who 
may  happen  to  be  of  a  few  years'  less 
standing,  and, consequently,  less  firm- 
ly fixed  in  the  confidence  of  their 


patients.  It  was  by  a  few  slmibr 
incidents  to  those  above  related,  that 
my  spirit  began  to  be  soured ;  and 
had  It  not  l^en  for  the  unvarying 
sweetness  and  cheerfulness  of  my 
incomparable  wife,  existence  would 
not  have  been  tolerable.  My  profes- 
sional efforts  were  paralysed ;  faflure 
attended  every  attempt;  my  ruin 
seemed  sealed.  My  resources  were 
rapidly  melting  away — ^my  expendi- 
ture, moderate  as  it  was,  was  coun- 
terbalanced by  no  incomings.  A  pri- 
son and  starvation  scowled  betore 


me. 


Despairing  of  finding  any  better 
source  of  emolument,  I  was  induced 
to  send  an  advertisement  to  one  of 
the  dail^r  papers,  stating,  that  *'  a  gra- 
duate of  Cambridge  University,  na- 
ving  a  little  spare  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, was  willing  to  ^ve  private  in- 
structions in  the  classics,  in  the  even- 
ings, to  gentlemen  preparing  for  col- 
lege—or to  others !"  After  about  a 
week's  interval,  I  received  one  soli- 
tary communication.  It  was  from  a 
young  man  holding  some  subordi- 
nate situation  under  Grovemment) 
and  residing  at  Pimlico.  This  per- 
son offered  me  two  guineas  a-montfa, 
if  I  would  attend  him  at  Msaumhouset 
for  two  hours  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday! 
With  these  hard  terms  was  I  obliged 
to  comply — yes,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
member  of  an  English  University, 
was  driven  so  low  as  to  attend,  for 
these  terms,  an  ignorant  underling, 
and  endeavour  to  instil  a  few  drops 
of  classic  lore  into  the  turbid  and 
shallow  waters  of  his  understanding. 
I  had  hardly  riven  him  a  mondis 
attendance,  before  this  fellow  assu- 
red me,  with  a  flippant  air,  that  as 
he  had  now  acquired  **  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  classics,"  he  would 
dispense  with  my  further  service ! 
Dull  dunce— he  could  not,  in  Latin, 
be  brought  to  comprehend  the  dif- 
ference between  a  neuter  and  an  ac- 
tive verb :  while,  as  for  Greek,  it 
was  an  absolute  choke-pear;  so  he 
nibbled  on  to  vtfx^i — and  then  gave  it 


*  This  anecdote  calls  to  xny  mind  one  told  me  by  the  late  Dr  Hamilton.    He  was 

sent  for  once  in  great  haste  by  Lady  P ,  to  see — absolutely  a  little  favourite  «aii- 

kmfy  which  was  almost  suffocated  with  iU  morning  feed.  When  the  doctor  entered 
tlM  room,  he  saw  only  her  ladyship,  her  young  son,  (a  lad  of  ten  years  old,  who  was 
most  absurdly  dressed,)  and  his  patient.  Looking  at  each  of  the  two  ktUr,  be  nid 
coolly  to  Lady  P--^,  "  My  Lady,  which  is  tha  monk^?** 
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up.  Bitter  but  unarailing  were  mj 
regrets,  as  I  returned  from  paying 
my  last  yisit  to  this  promising  scho- 
lar, tibat  I  had  not  entered  the  army, 
and  gone  to  America,  or  even  be- 
taken myself  to  some  subordinate 
commercial  situation.  A  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  did  I  curse 
the  ambition  which  brought  me  up 
to  London,  and  the  eeregtous  vanity 
which  led  me  to  refy  so  implicitly 
on  my  talents  for  success.  Had  I 
but  been  content  with  the  humbler 
sphere  of  a  general  practitioner,  I 
might  have  lam  out  my  dearly  bought 
LedOOO  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  soon  repaying  it,  and  acquiring  a 
respectable  livelihood.  But  all  these 
soberer  tiioughts,  as  is  usual,  came 
only  time  enough  to  enhance  the 

m<ntification  of  ndlure. 

***** 

About  L^dOO  was  now  the  miser- 
able remnant  of  the  money  borrow- 
ed from  the  Jew ;  and  half  a  year's 
Interest,  (Lf.225,)  together  with  my 
rent^  was  due  in  about  a  fortnight^ 
time.    I  was,  besides,  indebted  to 
many  tradesmen — who  were  beco- 
ming erery  day  more  querulous — for 
artides  of  food,  clothing,  and  furni- 
ture. My  poor  Emily  was  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  her  accouchement ;  and 
my  own  health  was  sensibly  sinking 
under  the  combined  pressure  of  an- 
xiety and excessiveparsimony.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  Despair  was  cling- 
faie  to  me,  and  sheddW  blight  and 
nudew  over  all  my  faculties.  Every 
avenue  was  closed  against  me.    I  ne- 
ver knew  what  it  was  to  have  more . 
tiian  one  or  two  hours'  sleep  at  night, 
and  tiiat  so  heavy,  so  troubled,  and 
fntemipted,  that  I  woke  each  morn- 
ing more  dead  than  alive.  I  lay  toss- 
Inff  in  bed,  revolving  all  conceivable 
scnemes  and  fancies  in  my  tortured 
bratii»  till  at  length,  from  mere  itera- 
tion, they  began  to  assume  a  feasible 
aspect;  but,  alas  I  they  would  none  of 
tVem  bear  the  blush  of  daylight^but 
ded  away  as  extravagant  and  ab- 
vd.  I  would  endeavour  to  set  afloat 
[Mpular  Medical  Journal — to  give 
jtures  on  diseases  of  the  lungs — 
k  department  with  which  I  was  fa- 
Qiar) — I  would  advertise  for  a  small 
edical   partnership  as  a  general 
-actltioner — I  would  do  a  thousand 
nga  of  the  sort;  but  where  was 
f  caoital  to  set  out  with  ?    I  had 
M)0  in  the  world,  and  L;450  yearly 


to  pay  to  an  extortionating  old  miser; 
that  was  the  simple  fact ;  and  it  al- 
most drove  me  to  despair  to  advert 
to  it  for  one  instant.  Wretched,  how- 
ever, as  I  was,  and  almost  every  in* 
ptant  loathing  my  existence,  the  iden 
of  suicide  was  never  entertafaied  for 
a  moment.  If  the  fiend  would  oc-* 
casionally  flit  across  the  dreary 
chamber  of  my  heart — a  strong,  an 
unceasing  confidence  in  tiie  good- 
ness and  power  of  my  Maker  always 
repelled  the  fearful  visitant.  Even 
vet,  rapidly  as  I  seemed  approach- 
ing the  precipice  of  ruin,  I  could  not 
avoid  cherishing  a  feeble  hope  that 
some  unexpected  avenue  would  open 
to  better  fortune ;  and  tiie  tiiought  of 
it  would  for  a  time  soothe  my  trou- 
bled breast,  and  nerve  it  to  bear  up 
against  the  inroads  of  my  present 
misfortunes. 

I  recollect  sitting  down  one  day 
in  St  James's  Park  on  one  of  the 
l>enches,  weary  with  wandering  the 
whole  morning  I  knew  not  whither. 
I  felt  faint  and  ill,  and  more  than 
usually  depressed  in  mind.  I  had 
that  morning  paid  one  of  my  trades* 
men's  bills,  amounting  to  L.IO ;  and 
the  fellow  told  my  servant,  that  as 
he  had  so  much  trouble  in  getting  his 
money,  he  did  not  want  the  honour  of 
my  custom  any  longer.  The  thought 
that  my  credit  was  failing  iu  the 
neighbourhood,  was  insupportable. 
Rum  and  disgrace  would  tnen  be  ac- 
celerated ;  and  being  unable  to  meet 
my  creditors,  I  should  be  proclaimed 
littie  less  than  a  swindler,  and  sha- 
kenjike  a  viper  from  the  lap  of  socie- 
ty. Fearful  as  were  such  thoughts, 
I  had  not  enough  of  energy  of  feel- 
ing left  to  suffer  much  agitation  from 
them.  I  folded  my  arms  on  my 
breast  In  sullen  apathy,  and  wished 
only  that,  whatever  might  be  my  fate, 
certainty  might  be  substituted  for 
suspense. 

While  indul^ng  in  thoughts  like 
these,  a  glittering  troop  of  soldiers 
passed  by  me,  preceaed  by  their 
band,  playing  a  merry  air.  How 
the  sounds  jarred  on  the  broken 
strings  of  my  heart!  And  many  a 
bright  face,  dressed  in  smiles  of  gaie- 
ty and  happiness,  thronged  past,  at- 
tracted by  the  music — little  thinking 
of  the  wretchedness  of  him  who  was 
sitting  by.  I  could  not  prevent  the 
tears  of  anguish  from  gushing  forth. 
I  thought  of  Emily— of  her  delicate 
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andinterestiog,  but  to  me,  melaQcho- 
)y  situatioB.  I  could  not  bear  the 
^lought  of  returning  home  to  en- 
counter her  affectionate  looks, — her 
meek  and  gentle  resignation  to  her 
bitter  fortunes.  Why  had  I  married 
her,  without  first  having  considered 
whether  I  could  support  her  ?  Pas- 
sionately fond  of  me  as  I  well  knew 
she  was,  could  she  avoid  frequently 
recurring  to  the  days  of  our  court- 
ship, when  I  reiteratedly  assured  her 
of  my  certainty  of  professional  suc- 
cess as  soon  as  I  could  get  settled  in 
London  ?  Where  now  were  all  the 
fair  and  flourishing  scenes  to  which 
my  childish  enthusiasm,  had  taught 
me  to  look  forward  ?  Would  not  the 
bitter  contrast  she  was  now  expe- 
riencing, and  seemed  doomed  long 
yet  to  experience,  alienate  from  me  a 
portion  of  her  affections,  and  induce 
feelings  of  anger  and  contempt  ? 
Coula  I  blame  her  for  all  this?  If 
tJie  goodly  superstructure  of  my  for- 
tunes fell,  was  it  not  I  that  had  loos- 
ened and  destroyed  the  foundation  ? 
— Reflections  like  these  were  harass- 
ing and  scourging  me,  when  an  elder- 
ly gentleman,  evidently  an  invalid, 
tottered  slowly  to  the  bench  where 
I  was  sitting,  and  sat  down  beside 
me.  He  seemed  a  man  of  wealth 
and  consideration;  for  his  servant, 
on  whose  arm  he  had  been  leaning, 
stood  behind  the  bench  on  which  he 
was  sitting.  He  was  almost  shaken 
to  pieces  by  an  astlimatic  cough,  and 
was  besides  suffering  from  another 
severe  disorder,  whicn  need  not  be 
more  particulai'ly  named.  He  looked 
at  me  once  or  twice,  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  say  that  he  would 
not  take  it  rudely  if  I  addressed  him. 
I  did  so.  I  said,  '*  I  am  afraid  you  are 
in  great  pain  from  that  cough,  sir  ?" 
— **  Yes,  he  gasped  faintly ;  '*  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  I 
am  an  old  man,  you  see,  sir;  and 
methinks  my  summons  to  the  grave 
might  have  been  less  loud  and  pain- 
ful." After  a  little  pause,  I  ventured 
to  ask  him  how  long  he  had  been  sub- 
ject to  the  cough  which  now  harass- 
ed him  ?  He  said,  more  or  less,  for 
the  last  ten  years ;  but  that  latterly 
it  had  increased  so  much  upon  him, 
that  he  could  not  derive  any  benefit 
from  medical  advice.  "  I  should 
think,  sir,  the  more  violent  symp- 
toms of  your  disorder  might  be  mi- 
tigated," said  I;  and  proceeded  to 


question  him  minutely  as  to  tiie  or. 
gin  and  progress  of  the  complaints 
which  now  afflicted  him.    He  an- 
swered all  my  questions  with  civili- 
ty ;  and  as  I  went  on,  seemed  to  be 
roused  into  something  like  curiosity 
and  interest    I  need  not  say  more, 
than  that  I  discovered  he  had  not 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  pnuv 
titioner ;  and  that  I  assured  him  very 
few  and  simple  means  would  give 
him  great  relief  from  at  least  the 
more  violent   symptoms.     He,  of 
course,  perceived  I  was  in  the  medi- 
cal profession ;  and  after  some  appa- 
rent hesitation,  evidently  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  I  should  feel  hurt,  ten- 
dered roe  a  guinea.    I  refused  it 
promptly  and  decidedly,  and  assured 
nim  that  he  was  quite  w;elcome  tp 
the  very  trifling  advice  I  had  render- 
ed him.    At  that  moment,  a  young 
man  of  fashionable  appearance  walk- 
ed up,  and  told  him  their  carriage 
was  waiting  at  the  comer  of  the  Sta- 
ble-yard.   This  last  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  be  either  the  son  or  Be* 

Fhew  of  the  old  gentleman,  eyed  me, 
thought,  with  a  certain  superci- 
liousness, which  was  not  Icsseiif^d 
when  the  invalid  told  him  I  had  given* 
him  some  excellent  advice,  for  which 
he  could  not  prevail  on  me  to  receive 
a  fee.  *^  We  are  vastly  obliged  to 
you,  sir ;  but  are  goin^  home  to  the 
family  physician,  said  the  young 
man,  haughtily;  and  placing  the  inva- 
lid's arm  m  his,  led  him  slowly  away. 
He  was  addressed  several  times  by 
the  servant  as  ^'Sir'*  something,  Wil' 
ton  or  William,  I  think;  but  f  could 
not  distinctly  catch  it,  so  that  it  was 
evidently  a  person  of  some  rank  that 
I  had  been  addressing.  How  many 
there  are,  thought  I,  that,  with  a  more 
plausible  and  insinuating  addresa 
than  mine  is,  would  have  contrived 
to  have  got  into  the  confidence  of 
this  gentleman,  and  become  his  me- 
dical attendant  !  How  foolish  was  I 
not  to  give  him  my  card  when  he 
proffered  me  a  fee,  and  thus,  in  all 
probability,  be  sent  for  the  next 
morning  to  pay  a  regular  profes- 
sional visit !  and  to  what  lucra- 
tive introductions  mi^ht  not  that 
have  led  I  A  thousand  tunes  I  cursed 
my  absurd  difiSdence — my  sensitive- 
ness as  to  professional  etiquette^ 
and  my  inability  to  seize  the  advan- 
tages occasionuly  offered  by  a  for- 
tunate conjuncture  of  circumstanoes. 
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/  inw£t(er,  I  thought,  for  La  Trappe 
than  the  bustling  world  of  business. 
I  deserved  my  ill  fortune ;  and  pro- 
fessional failure  was  the  natui'al  con- 
sequence of  the  mcntvaise  honte  which 
has  injured  so  many.  As  the  day, 
however,  was  far  advancing,  I  left 
the  seat,  and  turned  my  steps  to- 
wards my  cheerless  home. 

As  was  generally  the  case,  I  found 
Einilj  busily  engaged  in  painting 
Jitde  fire-screens  and  other  orna- 
mental toys,  which,  when  completed, 
I WBS  in  the  habit  of  carrying  to  a 
kin^  of  private  baasaar  in  Oxford- 
btreet,  wnere  I  was  not  known,  and 
where,  with  an  aching  heart,  I  dispo- 
sed of  the  delicate  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  my  poor  wife,  for  a  trifle 
hardly  worth  taking  home.    Could 
any  man,  pretending  to  the  slightest 
feeling,  contemplate  his  young  wife 
—far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  in  a 
critical  state  of  healto,  and  requiring 
air,  exercise,  and  cheerful  company 
—toiling,  in  the  manner  I  have  rela- 
ted, from  morning  to  night,  and  for 
a  miserably  inadequate  remunerar 
tion?    She  submitted,  however,  to 
our  misfortunes  with  infinitely  more 
Snnness  and  equanimity  than  I  could 
pretend  to ;  and  her  uniform  cheer- 
fulness of  demeanour,  together  with 
the  passionate  fervour  of  her  fond- 
ness for  me,  contributed  to  fling  a 
few  rays  of  trenabling  and  evanescent 
lostre  over  the  gloomy  prospects  of 
the  future.  Still,  however,  the  dread- 
ful guestion   incessantly  presented 
itKea—What,  in  God*s  name,  is  to 
become  of  us  ?    I  cannot  say  that  we 
were  at  this  time  in  absolute  literal 
want;  though  our  parsimonious  fare 
hardly  deserved  the  name  of  food, 
especiaUy  such  as  my  wife's  delicate 
situation  required.  It  was  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  prospective  resources 
that  kept  us  in  perpetual  thraldom. 
With  infinite  effort,  we  might  con- 
trive to  hold  on  to  a  given  periods- 
Bay  till  die  next  half-yearly  demand 
of  old  L— — ;  and  then  we  must  sink 
altogether,  unless  a  miracle  inter- 
vened to  save  us.  Had  I  been  alone 
in  the  world,  1  might  have  braved 
the  worst — have  turned  my  hands 
to  a  thousand  things — have  accom- 
modated myself  to  almost  any  cir- 


cumstances— and  borne  the  extre- 
mest  privations  with  fortitude.  But 
my  darlmff — ^my  meek,  smiling,  gen- 
tle Emily  1— my  heart  bled  for  her. 

Not  to  leave  any  stone  unturned, 
seeing  an  advertisement  addressed 
«  To  Medical  Men,"  I  applied  for 
the  situation  of  assistant  to  a  general 
practitioner,  though  I  had  but  little 
skill  in  the  practical  part  of  com« 
pounding  medicines.  I  applied  per- 
sonally to  the  advertiser,  a  fat,  red^- 
faced,  vulgar  fellow,  who  had  con- 
trived to  gain  a  very  large  practice, 
b)r  what  means  God  only  knows. 
His  terms  were — and  these  named 
in  the  most  ofiensive  contemptuoufr- 
nesB  of  manner — L.80  aryear,  board 
and  lodge  out,  and  give  all  my  time 
in  the  day  to  my  employer!  Ab- 
surd as  was  the  idea  of  acceding  to 
terms  like  these,  I  thought  I  might 
still  consider  them.  I  pressed  hard 
for  L.100  a-year,  and  told  him  I  was 
married 

"  Married  I"  said  he,  with  a  loud 
laugh — "  No,  no,  sir — you're  not  the 
man  for  mv  money — so  I  wish  you 
good  mommg."* 

Thus  was  I  baffled  in  every  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  permanent  source 
of  support  from  my  profession.  It 
brought  me  about  L.40  per  annum ; 
I  gained,  by  occasional  contributions 
to  magazines,  an  average  sum  annu- 
ally of  about  L.25 ;  my  wife  eai-ned 
about  that  sum  by  her  pencil :  and 
these  were  all  the  funds  I  had  to 
meet  the  enormous  interest  due  half- 
yearly  to  old  L ,  to  discharge  my 

rent,  and  the  various  other  expenses 
of  housekeeping,  &c.  Might  I  not 
well  despair?  I  did — and  God's 
goodness  only  preserved  me  from 
the  frightful  calamity  which  has  sud- 
denly terminated  the  earthly  mise- 
ries of  thousands  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

And  is  it  possible,  I  often  thought, 
with  all  the  tormenting  incredulous- 
ness  of  a  man  half-stupified  with  his 
misfortunes — is  it  possible  that,  in 
the  very  heart  of  this  metropolis  of 
splendour,  wealth,  and  extravagance, 
a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  who  has 
laboured  long  in  the  honourable  toil 
of  acquiring  professional  knowledge, 
cannot  contrive  to  scrape  togeUier 


•  This  worthy  (a  Mr  C- 
Geoi^'s  in  the  East. 


.  by  name}  Ut«4  at  this  time  in  the  region  of  St 
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ByenH  competent  Bubsistence  ? — and 
that,  too,  while  ignorance  and  infa- 
my are  wallowing  in  wealth — ^while 
charlatanry  and  quackery  of  all  kinds 
ere  bloated  with  success  I  Full  of 
such  iJioughts  as  these,  how  often 
liave  I  slunk  stealthily  alonff  the 
streets  of  London,  on  cold  and  drearr 
winter  erenings,  almost  fainting  witn 
long  abstinence,  yet  reluctant  to  re- 
turn home  and  incur  the  expense  of 
an  ordinary  family  dinner,  while  my 
"Wife's  situation  required  the  most 
^rigorous  economy  to  enable  us  to 
ineet>  even  in  a  poor  and  small  way, 
tiie  eaugencies  of  her  approaching 
Bccouchement  I  How  often — aye, 
hundreds  of  times^have  I  envied 
the  coarse  and  filthy  fare  of  the  minor 


eating-houses,  and  been  content  to 
Interrupt  a  twelve  hours'  fast  with  a 
bun  or  oiseuit,  and  a  draught  of  wa- 
ter or  turbid  table-beer,  under  the 
wretched  pretence  of  being. in  too 

Freat  a  hurry  to  go  home  to  dinner  I 
have  often  gazed  with  envy — once, 
I  recollect,  tn  particular— on  dogs 
eating  their  huge  daily  slice  of  boiled 
horse^s  flesh,  and  envied  their  con- 
tented and  satiated  looks  t  With 
what  anguish  of  heart  have  I  seen 
carriages  setting  down  company  at 
the  door  of  a  house,  illuminated  by 
the  glare  of  a  hundred  tapers,  where 
were  ladies  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion,  whose  cast-oif  clothes 
would  have  enabled  me  to  acquire  a 
tolerably  respectable  livelihood! — O! 
ye  sons  and  daughters  of  luxury  and 
extravagance,  how  many  thousands 
of  needy  and  deserving  families 
would  rdoice  to  eat  of  the  crumbs 
which  fall  from  your  tables,  and  they 
may  not  I 

I  have  stood  many  a  time  at  my 
parlour  window,  and  envied  the  kit- 
chen fore  of  the  servants  of  my  weal- 
thy opposite  neighbour  j  while  I  pro- 
test I  have  been  ashamed  to  look  our 
own  servant  in  the  face,  as  she,  day 
after  dav,  served  up  for  two  what 
was  little  more  than  sufficient  for 
one :  and  yet,  bitter  mocker v !  I  was 
to  support  abroad  the  farce  of  a  cheer- 
ful and  respectable  professional  exte- 
rior ! 

«       *       *       «        * 

Two  days  after  the  occurrence  in 
St  James's  Park,  above  related,  I  was, 
as  usual,  reading  the  columns  of  ad- 
verdsements  in  one  of  the  daily  pa- 


pers, when  my  eyes  lit  on  the  foV 
lowing-: — 

**The  professional  gentleman,  who, 
a  day  or  two  ago,  had  some  conver- 
sation  on  the  subject  of  asthma  with 
an  iTwalid,  on  one  of  the  benches  in 
St  James's  Park,  is  particularly  t^ 

a  nested  to  forward  his  name  and  ad- 
ress  to  W,  J.  care  of  Messrs w" 

I  almost  let  the  paper  fall  from  my 
hands  with  delightea  surprise.  That 
I  was  the  **  professional  gentleman" 
alluded  to,  was  clear;  and  on  the 
slender  foundation  of  this  advertise- 
ment, I  had  in  a  few  moments  buiU 
a  large  and  splendid  superstructure 
of  good  fortune.  I  had  nardly  calm- 
ness enough  to  call  my  wife,  who 
was  engaged  with  some  small  house- 
hold matters,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municatinff  the  good  news  to  her.  I 
need  hardly  say  with  what  eaffemess 
I  complied  with  the  requisiUons  of 
the  advertisement.  Half  an  hour  be- 
held my  name  and  address  in  an 
envelope,  with  the  superscription^ 

«  W.  T.;*  lying  at  Messrs ^'s,  who 

were  stationers.  After  passing  a  most 
anxious  and  sleepless  night,  a^tated 
by  all  kinds  of  hopes  and  fears,  my 
wife  and  1  were  sitting  at  breakhst) 
when  a  livery-servant  knoi^ed  at  the 
door;  and  after  enquiring  whether 

«  Dr '*  was  at  home,  left  a  letter. 

It  was  an  envelope  containing  the 

card  of  address  of  Sir  William , 

No.  26 , Street,  accompanied  with 

the  following  note : — 

**  Sir  William -"s  compliments 

to  Dr ,  and  will  feel  obliged  by 

his  looking  in  in  the  course  of  the 
morning." 

**  Now,  be  calm,  my  dear ," 

said  Emily,  as  she  saw  my  fluttering 
excitement  of  manner.  But,  alas !  that 
was  impossible.  I  was  impatient  for 
the  hour  of  twelve :  and  precisely  as 
the  clock  struck,  I  sallied  forth  to 
visit  my  titled  patient.  All  the  way 
I  went,  I  was  taxing  my  ingeniu^ 
for  palliatives,  remedies  for  asthma; 
I  would  new-regulate  his  diet  and 
plan  of  life— in  short,  I  would  do 
wonders ! 

Sir  William,  who  ivas  sitting  gBSp- 
ing  by  the  fireside,  received  me  with 
great  courtesy ;  and  after  motioning 
his  niece,  a  charming  young  w^oman, 
to  retire,  told  me  Ee  had  been  so 
much  interested  hy  my  remarks  the 
other  day,  in  the  JPark^  that  he  felt 
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iBcliaed  to  follow  1117  advice,  and 
put  himself  under  my  care  altoge- 
Uier.    He  then  entered  on  a  history 
of  his  complaints.    I  found  his  con- 
sdtution  was  entirely  broken  up,  and 
tbftt  In  a  venr  little  It  would  rail  to 
pieces.    I  told  him,  however,  that  if 
oe  would  adhere  strictly  to  the  re^- 
meo  I  proposed,  I  could  promise  him 
flreat,  if  not  permanent  relief.    He 
listened  to  what  I  said  with  the  ut- 
most interest    '*  Do  vou  think  you 
could  prolong  my  life,  Doctor,  for 
two  years  ?'*  said  he,  with  emotion. 
I  told  him  I  certainly  could  not  pre- 
tend to  promise  him  so  much.  **  Mv 
only  reason  for  asking  the  question," 
he  replied,  "  is  my  oeloved  niece, 
that  young  lady,  who  has  just  left 
lis.    If  I  cannot  live  for  two  ^ears 
or  eighteen  months  longer,  it  will  be 
a  bitter  thmg  for  her  !^' — He  sighed 
deenly^ana  added  abruptly — "  but 
of  tnat  more  hereafter.    I  hope  to 
see  you  to-morrow.  Doctor.*     He 
insisted  on  my  accepting  five  guineas 
in  return  for  the  two  visits  ne  said 
he  had  received — and  I  took  my  de- 
parture. I  felt  altogether  a  new  man 
as  I  walked  home.    My  spirits  were 
more  light  and  buoyant  than  they 
had  been  for  many  a  lon^  month : 
for  I  could  not  help  thinkmg  that  I 
bad  now  a  fair  chance  of  introduc- 
tion into  respectable  practice.    My 
wife  shared  my  joy ;  and  we  were  as 
happy  for  the  rest  of  that  dav,  as 
if  we  had  already  surmounted  the 
heavy  difficulties  which  oppressed 

U8. 

I  attended  Sir  William  every  day 
that  week,  and  received  a  fee  of  two 
s:uineas  for  each  visit    On  Sunday, 

I  met  the  family  physician,  Dr , 

who  had  just  been  released  from  at- 
tendance on  one  of  the  royal  family. 
He  was  a  petite  but  haughty  man, . 
and  seemed  inclined  to  be  much  dis- 
pleased with  Sir  William  for  calling 
me  in.  When  I  entered,  Sir  William 

introduced  me  to  him  as  **  Dr .*' 

"Dr ,  of Square?"  enquired 

the  other  physician,  carelessly*  I 
told  him  where  I  lived.  He  affected 
to  be  reflecting  where  the  street  was ; 
it  was  the  one  next  to  that  in  which 
he  himself  resided.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  easy,  as  for  the  emi- 
nent members  of  our  profession  to 
take  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
their  younger  brethren,  with  the  best 
grace  in  the  world.  So  Sir -^—con- 


trived in  the  present  case.  He  as- 
sured Sir  William  that  nothing  was 
calculated  to  do  him  so  much  good 
as  change  of  air — of  course  I  could 
Hot  but  assent ; — ^the  sooner,  he  said. 
Sir  William  left  town,  the  better; 
Sir  William  asked  me  if  I  concurred 
in  that  opinion  ? — Certainly.  He  set 
off  for  Worthing  two  days  after — 
and  I  lost  the  best — and  almost  the 
only  patient  I  had  ^en  ever  had; 
for  Sir  William  died  after  three 
weeks'  residence  at  Worthing. 

This  circumstance  occasioned  me 
great  depression  of  spirits.  Nothing 
that  I  touched  seemed  to  prosper; 
and  the  transient  glimpses  I  occa- 
sionally obtained  of  good  fortune, 
seemed  given  only  to  tantalize  m^, 
and  enhance  the  bitterness  of  the 
contrast.  My  store  of  money  was 
reduced  at  last  from  L.8000  to  L.25 
in  cash;  my  debts  amounted  to  up- 
wai'ds  of  L.  100;  and  in  six  months 
another  L.225  would  be  due  to  old 
L 1  My  wife,  too,  had  been  confi- 
ned, and  there  was  another  source  of 
expense ;  for  both  she  and  my  little 
daughter  were  in  a  very  feeble  state 
of  health.  Still,  secretly  wishful  to 
accommodate  herself  to  one  lowered 
in  circumstances,  she  almost  broke 
my  heart  with  the  proposal  of  dis- 
missing our  servant,  tne  whole  of 
whose  labour  my  sweet  Emily  her- 
self undertook  to  perform !  No,  no-^ 
this  was  too  much ;  the  tears  of  agony 

fushed  from  my  e^es,  as  I  folded 
er  delicate  frame  in  my  arms,  and 
assured  her  that  Providence  would 
never  permit  so  much  virtue  and 

gentleness  to  be  degraded  into  such 
umiliating  servituae.  I  said  this ; 
but  my  heart  heavily  misgave  me, 
that  a  more  wretched  prospect  was 
before  her ! 

I  have  often  sate  by  my  small,  so- 
litary parlour  fire,  and  pondered  over 
my  misery  and  misfortunes  till  I  have 
been  almost  frenzied  with  the  vio 
lence  of  my  emotions.  Where  was 
I  to  look  for  relief?  What  earthly 
remedy  was  there  ?  Oh,  my  God ! 
thou  sJone  knowest  what  this  poor 
heart  of  mine  suffered  in  such  times 
as  these — not  on  my  own  account — 
but  for  those  beloved  beings  whose 
ruin  was  implicated  in  mine ! — What, 
however,  was  to  be  done  at  tbe  pre- 
sent crisis,  seeing,  at  Christmas,  old 

L would  come  upon  me  for 

his  interest,  and  my  other  creditors 
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would  ipsist  on  payment?  A  dewy 
mist  came  over  my  mind's  eye  when- 
ever I  attemoted  to  look  steadily  for- 
ward into  futurity.  I  had  written 
several  times  to  my  kind  and  con- 
descending friend  Lord  y  who 

still  continued  abroad ;  but  as  I  knew 
not  to  what  part  of  the  continent  to 
direct,  and  the  servants  of  his  family 
pretended  they  knew  not,  I  left  my 
fetters  at  his  town-house,  to  be  for- 
wai'ded  with  his  quarterly  packages. 
I  suppose  my  letters  must  have  been 
opened  and  burnt,  as  little  other  than 

Eestering,  begging  letters :  for  I  never 
card  from  him. 

I  had  often  heard  from  my  father, 
that  we  had  a  sort  of  fiftieth  cousin 
in  London,  a  baronet  of  great  wealth, 
who  had  married  a  distant  relation 
of  our  family,  on  account  solely  of 
her  beauty ;  but  tliat  he  was  one  of 
the  most  haughty  and  arrogant  men 
brcathing^had  in  the  most  insolent 
manner  disavowed  the  relationship, 
and  treated  my  father,  on  one  occa- 
sion, very  contumeliously.  Since  I 
had  been  in  London,  and  suffered 
from  the  pressure  of  accumulated 
misfortunes,  the  idea  of  applying  to 
this  man,  and  stating  my  circum- 
stances, had  presented  itself  a  thou- 
sand times.  As  one  is  easily  indu^ 
ced  to  believe  what  one  wishes  to  be 
true,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that 
surely  ho  must  in  some  degree  re- 
lent, if  informed  of  our  utter  misery : 
but  my  heart  always  failed  when  I 
took  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  him. 
I  was  at  a  loss  for  terms  in  which 
to  state  our  distress  most  feelingly, 
and  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to 
aiTest  his  attention.  I  had,  however, 
after  infinite  reluctance,  addressed 
a  letter  of  this  sort  to  his  lady — who, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  shared  all  Sir 
'*^  hauteur  ;  and  received  an  an- 
swer from  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  where  her  ladyship  was  spend- 
mg  the  summer  months.  This  is  it : — 

"  Lady ^*s  compliments  to  Dr 

^  and  having  received  his  letter, 

and  given  it  her  best  consideration, 
is  happy  in  being  able  to  request  Dr 

8  acceptance  of  the  enclosed— 

which,  however,  owing  to  Sir ^% 

temporary  embai-rassment  in  pecu- 
niary matters,  she  has  had  some  dif- 
ficulty in  sending.  She  is,  tlierefore, 
under  tlie  paiuml  necessity  of  re- 
questing Dr^ to  abstain  from  fu- 


ture applications  of  this  sort  As  to 
Dr 's  offer  of  his  medical  ser- 
vices to  Lady 's  family,  when  in 

town.  Lady must  beg  to  decline 

them,  as  the  present  physician  has 
attended  the  family  for  years,  and 
neither  Lady  —  nor  Sir  —  see 
any  reason  for  changing. 

"  W ,  to  Dr  H 

The  enclosure  was  L.10,  which  1 
was  on  the  point  of  returning  in  a 
blank  envelope,  indignant  at  the  cold 
and  unfeeling  letter  which  accompar 
nied  it;  but!  thought  of  my  wife— 
and  retained  it — To  return.  Recol- 
lecting the  reception  of  this  applicar 
tion,  my  heart  was  frozen  at  tlie  very 

idea  of  a  similar  one  to  Sir ,  To 

what,  however,  will  not  misfortune 
compel  a  man !    I  determined,  at 
length,  to  call  upon  Sir ;  to  in- 
sist upon  being  shewn  to  him.    I  set 
out  for  this  purpose,  without  teWmg 
my  errand  to  my  wife,  who,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  was  confined  to  her 
bed,  and  in  a  very  feeble  state  of 
health.  It  was  a  fine  sunny  morning, 
or  rather  noon;  all  that  I  passed 
seemed  happy  and  contented;  their 
spirits  exhilarated  by  the  genial  wea- 
ther, and  sustained  by  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  business,  ilsfy  heart, 
however,  was  fluttering  feebly  be- 
neath the  pressure  of  anticipated  dis- 
appointment I  was  going  in  the  spi- 
rit of  a  forlorn  hope ;  with  a  dogged 
determination  to  make  the  attempt; 
to  know  that  even  thi^door  was  shut 
against  me.    My  knees  trembled  be- 
neath me  as  I  entered  Place, 

and  saw  elegant  equipages  standing 
at  the  doors  of  most  of  the  gloomy, 
but  magnificent  houses,  whicn  seem- 
ed to  frown  off  such  insignificant  and 
wretched  individuals  as  myself.  How 
could    I    ever    master     resolution 
enough  —  I  thought — to  ascend  the 
steps,  and  knock  and  ring  in  a  suffi- 
ciently authoritative   manner  to  be 
attended  to  ?   It  is  laughal>le  to  re- 
late— but  I  could  not  refrain  from 
stepping  back  into  a  by  street,  and 
gettmg  a  small  glass  of  some  cordial 
spirit  to  give  me  a  little  firmness. 

Although  I  ventured  again  Into 

Place,  and  found  Sir *8  house,  on 

the  opposite  side,  there  iv'as  no  one  to 
be  seenbut  some  men-9eTvants  laun- 
dress, lolling  indolently  at  the  dining- 
room  window,  and  TML-ing  their  re- 
marks on  passers  by.  1  dreaded  these 
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Mow9  88  much  as  their  master  I«- 
It  was  no  use,  however,  indulging  in 
thougfatB  of  that  kind ;  so  I  crossed 
over,  and  liftLog  the  huffe  knocker, 
made  a  tolerably  decided  application , 
(ji  it,  and  pulled  the  bell  wiUi  what  I 
Amcied  was  a  sudden  and  impera- 
tive jerk.  The  summons  was  instant- 
ly answered  by  the  corpulent  por- 
ter, who,  seeing  nothing  but  a  |^ain 
pedestrian,  kept  hold  of  the  door, 
and  leaninff  against  the  door-post, 
asked  me  tamuiarly  what  were  my 
commands. 

.«IgSir at  home?" 

•  **  He  is,"  said  the  fellow,  in  a  su- 
percilious tone,  '*  and  what  then, 


in-r 


• "  Can  he  be  spoken  to  ?" 

*  ''I  think  he  can't,  for  he  wasn't 
home  tUl  six  o'clock  this  morning 
from  the  Duchess  of  — 's." 

"  Can  I  wut  for  him ;  and  will  you 
shew  hhn  this  card,"  said  I,  tendering 
it  to  him — ''and  say  I  have  particu* 
lar  business  ?" 

•  ''You  couldn't  look  in  again  at 
four,  could  you  ?"  enquired  he,  in  tlie 
same  tone  of  vulgar  assurance. 

"  No,  sir ;"  I  replied,  kindling  with 
indignation,  "my  business  is  urgent, 
—I  shall  wait  now." 
.  He  opened  the  door  for  me,  and 
called  to  a  servant  to  shew  me  into 
the  antechamber,  saying,  I  must  make 
up  my  mind  to  wait  an  hour  or  two, 
as  Sir was  then  only  just  get- 
ting up,  and  would  be  an  hour  at  least 
at  his  breakfast.  He  then  left  me, 
saying  he  would  send  my  card  up  to 
his  master.  My  spirits  were  some- 
what ruffled  and  agitated  witli  having 
forced  my  way  so  far  through  the  fro- 
zen island  of  English  aristocracy,  and 
I  sat  down  determined  to  wait  pa- 
tiently, till  I  was  summoned  up  to 
Sir ,  I  could  hear  several  equi- 
pages dashing  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
^tors  they  brought  were  always 
fihewn  up  immediately.  I  rung  the 
hell,  and  asked  a  servant  why  I  was 

8i;*^?red  to  wait  so  long,  as  Sir 

w    clearly  visible  now. 

Pon  honour,  I  don't  know,  in- 
.,"  said  the  fellow,  coolly,  shut- 
the  door. 

oQing  with  iudignation,  I  resumed 
seat,  then  walked  to  and  fro,  and 
sat  down  again.  Presently,  I 
h<  d  the  French  valet  ordering  the 
ci  lage  to  be  in  readiness  in  half  an 
h<     .  I  rung  again ;  the  same  servant 
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answered.  He  walked  into  the  room, 
and  standing  near  me,  asked,  in  a  fa- 
miliar tone,  what  I  wanted.  ^ "  Shew 

me  up  to  Sir ,  for  I  shall  wait  no 

longer,"  said  I,  sternly. 

"  Can't,  sir,  indeed,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smirk  in  his  face. 
>  "  Has  my  card  been  shewn  to  Sir 
?"  I  enquired,  struggling  to  pre- 
serve my.  temper. 

"  I'll  ask  the  porter  if  he  gave  it  to 

Sir  's  valet^"  he  repned,  and 

shut  the  door. 

About  ten  minutes .  afterwards  a 
carriage  drove  up ;  tiiere  was  a  bus- 
tle on  the  stairs,  and  in  the  hall.    I 

heard  a  voice  saying,  "  if  Lord 

calls,  tell  him  I  am  gone  to  his  house ;" 
in  a  few.  moments,  the  steps  of  the 
carriage  were  let  down— the  car- 
riage drove  off — and  all  was  quiet. 
Once  more  I  rung. 

"  Is  Sir now  at  liberty  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  gone  out,  sir,"  said  the 
same  servant,  who  had  twice  before 
answered  my  summons.  The  valet 
then  entered.  I  asked  him,  with  lips 
quivering  with  indignation,  why  I 
had  not  seen  Sir  —  ?  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  my  card  had  oeen 
shewn  the  Baronet — tliat  he  said, 
"  Fve  no  time  to  attend  to  this  per- 
son," or  words  to  that  effect — and  had 
left  his  house  without  deigning  to 
notice  me !  Without  uttering  more, 
than  "  Shew  me  the  door,  sir,"  to  the 
servant,  I  took  my  departure,  deter- 
mining to  perish  rather  than  make  a 
second  application.  To  anticipate 
my  narrative  a  little,  I  may  state, 

that  ten  years  afterwards,  Sir , 

who  had  become  dreadfully  addicted 
to  gambling,  lost  all  his  property,  and 
died  suddenly  of  an  apoplectic  sei- 
zure, brought  on  by  a  pai'oxysm  of 
fury!  Thus  did  Providence  reward 
this  selfish  and  unfeeling  man. 
•  I  walked  about  the  town  for  seve- 
ral hours,  endeavouring  to  wear  off 
that  air  of  chagrin  and  sorrow  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  my  recep- 
tion at  Sir 's.  Something  must 

be  done — and  that  immediately ;  for 
absolute  starvation  was  now  before 
us.  I  could  think  of  but  two  other 
Quarters  where  I  could  apply  for  a 
little  temporary  relief.  I  resolved  to 
write  a  note  to  a  very  celebrated  and 
successful  brother  practitioner,  sta- 
ting my  necessities — acquaintinghim 
candidly  with  ray  whole  circum- 
stances, and  soliciting  the  favour  of 
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a  tempomr  J  accommodalaoii  of  a  few 
pounds — ^twenty  was  the  sum  I  ven- 
tured  to  name.  I  wrote  the  letter 
at  a  coffee-house,  and  returned  home. 
I  spent  all  that  evemiiff  in  attempt- 
ing to  picture  to  mfself  the  recep- 
tion it  would,  meet  with.  I  tried  to: 
put  m7self  in  the  place  of  him  I  h^ 
written  to»  and  iancy  the  feelin^^- 
with  which  I  should  receiTO  a  simi- 
lar application.  I  need  not,  however, 
timtfdize  tlie  reader.  After  nearly 
a  fortnight's  suspense,  I  received  the 
following  reply  to  my  letter.  I  shall 
give  it  verbatwy*^BitdT  premjsingthst 
tbe  writer  of  it  was  at  that  time  ma- 
king al^outL.  1 0,000  or  L.  1 2,000  a- year. 

" encloses  a  trifle  (one  guinea) 

to  Dr  -— — ,  wishes  it  may  be  service- 
able, but  must  say,  that  when  young 
men  attempt  a  station  in  life  with* 
out  competent  funds  to  meet  it,  they 
cannot  wonder  if  they  faih 

«     ■  .      Square." 

The  other  quarter  was  old  Mr 
G — >-,  our  Indian  lodger.  Though 
an  eccentric  and  reserved  man,  shun- 
ning all  company  except  that  of  a  f»- 
vourite  black  servant,  I  thought  he 
might  yet  be  liberal.  As  he  waa 
something  of  a  character,  I  must  be 
sillowed  a  word  or  two  about  him^  in 
passing.  Though  he  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  first  floor  of  my  house, 
I  seldom  saw  him.  In  truth,  he  was 
little  else  than  a  bronze  fireside  fix- 
ture, all  day  lonf,  summer  and  win- 
ter,— ^protected  trom  the  intrusion  of 
draugnts  and  visitors,  which  equally 
annoyedhim,by  ahuge  folding  screen. 
Swathed,  mummy-like,  in  flannel  and 
furs, — squallinff  incessant  execra- 
tions against  the  chilly  English  cli- 
mate,— and  solacing  himself^  alter- 
nately, with  sleep,  caudle,  and  curry. 
He  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  a 
strange  cluttering,  (I  know  no  word 
but  this  that  can  give  any  thing  like 
an  idea  of  it,)  and  most  melancholy 
noise,  uttered  by  his  black  grizzle- 
headed  servant—  wh  ich  I  was  given  to 
understand  was  a  species  of  Indian 
song — evincing  his  satisfaction  by  a 
face  curiously  puckered  togetiier, 
and  small  beady  black  eyes,  glitter- 
ing with  the  light  of  vertical  suns: 
thus,  I  say,  he  would  sit  till  both  dropt 
asleep.  He  was  very  fond  of  tills  ser- 
vant, (whose  name  was  Clinquabor, 
or  something  of  that  sort,)  and  yet 
would  kick  and  strike  him  with 


gre^t  vMenee  on  Hie  aWghtsit  veca* 
sions. 

Without  beit^  self-interested,  I 
candidly  aekno^iiedge,  that  on  recei- 
ving him  into  our  house,  and  snbmit* 
ting  to  divers  inconveniences  from 
lua  strange  foreign  fandes,  1  hid  od- 
culated  on  his  proving  a  lucrative 
lodger.    I  was,  however,  very  much 
mistaken.  He  uniformly  diecoaraged 
my  visits,  by  evincing  the  utmost 
restlessness  and  even    trepidation, 
whenever  I  approached*    He  was 
more  tolerant  to  my  wife's  visits; 
but  even  to  her  eould  not  help  inti- 
mating, in  pretty  plain  terms,on  mofe 
occasions  than  one,  that  he  had  no ' 
idea  of  being  ^  drugged  to  death  by 
his  landlord.^  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, his  servant  came   stuttering 
with  agitation  into  my  room,  thu 
**  bib  massil»wis  to  see — a-— a  doo^ 
tor."    I  found  him  suffering  frofn 
the  heart-bum;    submitted  to  his 
asthmatic  querulousneas  for  nearly 
half  an  hour ;  prescribed  the  usual 
remedies — and  received  in  return^ 
a  guinea  ?    No,  a  curious,  ugly,  and 

ferfectly  useless  cane,  with  whkh 
to  enhance  its  value)  he  assured  me 
Ke  had  once  kept  a  large  snake  at' 
bay  I    On  another  occasion,  in  re«* 
turn  for  similar  profeaaionai  assist- 
ance, he  dismissed  me  withont  tend- 
ering me  a  fee,  or  any  thinff  insteid 
of  it;  but  sent  for  my  wife,  in  the 
course  of  the  aftemoonya&dpresented 
her  with  a  hideous  little  cracked 
china  teapot,  the  lid  fastened  with  a 
dingy  silver  chain,  mnd  the  lip  of  it» 
spout  bearing  evident  marics  of  an 
ancient  compound  fracture.  He  Wis 
singularly  exact  in  everj  tiling  he 
did  3  he  paid  his  rent,  for  instancSi 
at  ten  o  clock  in  the  morning  evert 
quarter  day,  as  long  as  he  lived  wlln 
me. 

Such  was  the  mam  whose  assist- 
ance I  had  at  last  determined  to  ask* 
With  infinite  hesitation  and  embar- 
rassment, I  stated  tnj  circumstanoes. 
He  fidgeted  sadly,  till  I  concluded, 
almost  marticulate  witii  agitation, by 
soliciting  the  loan  of  L«^800--Hifferlng, 
at  the  same  time,  to  deposit  wim 
him  the  lease  of  my  house,  as  a  col* 
lateral  security  for  vrhnt  be  ml^  ftd- 
vance  me 

"  My  God !"  he  exclaimed,  fiiUfaig 
back  in  his  chair,  and  eleviUlng  hv 
hands. 
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'^  Would  70U  £ft?oar  mewithihis 
ram,  Mr  G-r— -  ?'  I  enquired  in  a 
reqiectful  tone. 

'  Do  you  take  me,  doctor,  for  a 
mmiey'lender  ?" 

"  Mt  indeed,  BiF--4)ut  for  an  ob- 
]\giiQg  friend  as  well  as  lodoer — ^if 
yoa  will  allow  me  the  liberty/' 

'^Hih-you  think  me  a  rich  old 
hunlla  come  from  India  to  fling  his 
g(rfd  at  every  one  he  sees  ?" 

"  May  I  beg  an  answer,  sir  P'  said 
I)  after  a  pause. 

**  1  cannot  lend  it  you,  doctor," 
be  replied  calmly,  and  bowed  me  to 
the  door.  I  rushed  down  stairs  al* 
iDMt  jnaahing  my  teeth  with  fury. 
The  I^jty  seemed  to  have  marked 
me  with  a  curae.  No  one  would  list- 
en to  me  I 
libe  next  day  my  rent  was  due ; 

wlncb,  witii  Kr  G 's  vent^  and  the 

saving  of  excruciating  parsimony,  I. 
oontnved  to  meet  Then  came  old 
L— !  Good  GodI  what  were  my 
Aeliflgs  when  I  saw  him  hobble  up 
to  my  door.  I  civilly  assured  him, 
With  a  quaking  heart,  and  ashy  cheeks, 
but  with  the  calnmess  of  despair, 
that  though  it  was  notconvenietit  to* 
day,  he  should  have  it  on  the  mom- 
log  of  the  next  day.  His  ffreedy, 
bnck  Jewish  eye  seemed  to  dart  In^ 
to  my  very  soul.  He  retired  appir 
rendy  satisfied,  and  I  almost  tell 
down  and  blessed  him  on  my  knees, 
for  his  forbearance. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  two  days 
after  Chrietmaa,  that  my  dear  Emily 
oame  down  stairs  after  her  confine- 
ment. Thouffb  pale  and  languid,  she 
looked  very  lovely,  and  her  fondnese 
lor  me  aeemed  redoubled.  By  wav 
of  hcmouriitf  the  season,  and  wel- 
ooning  my  dear  wife  down  stairs.  In 
spite  of  my  fearful  embarrassments, 
I  expended  my  last  guinea  in  provi- 
dine  a  tolerably  comfMtable  dinner, 
wch  as  I  bad  not  sat  down  to  for 
nnayalongweek.  I  was  determined 
to  east  care  aside  for  one  day  at  least 
T^3 little  table  was  set;  the  small 
b  aayoufy  roast  beef  was  on-«-and 
1  w  just  drawing  the  cork  of  a  so- 
li '7  bottle  of  port,  when  a  heavy 
k  ck  was  heard  at  the  street-door, 
i  most  fainted  at  the  sound — Iknew 
B  why.  The  servant  answered  the 
d  T,  and  two  men  entered  the  very 
I  lour,  hoWng  a  thin  slip  of  parch* 
B    It  is  their  handsp 

la  God's  naine^  wbo  we  yoit  1 


What  brings  you  here  ?"  while  my  . 
wife  sat  silent,  tremblhig,  and  look- 
ing yery  faint. 

*'  Are  you  the  gentleman  that  is 
named  here?'*  enquired  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  civil  and  even  compassion- 
ate tone — shewing  me  a  writ  issued 
against  me  by  old X  » for  the  mo« 
ney  I  owed  him  I  My  poor  wife  saw  . 
my  agitation,  and  the  servant  arrived 
just  in  time  to  preserve  her  from  fall- 
ing, for  she  had  fainted.  I  had  her 
carried  to  bed,  and  was  permitted  to 
wait  by  her  bedside  for  a  few  mo« 
ments;  when,  more  dead  than  alive, 
I  surrendered  myself  into  the  hands 
of  the  officers.  I  shall  never  forget 
that  half  hour,  if  I  were  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years.  I  felt  as  if  I  were  step^ 
ping  into  my  grave.  My  heart  waa 
utterly  withered  within  me. 

A  few  hours  beheld  me  the  sullen 
and  despairing  occupant  of  the  back 
attic  of  a  sponging-house  near  Lei- 
cester Square.  The  weather  was  bit- 
terly inclement,  yet  no  fire  was  al- 
lowed one  who  had  not  a  farthing  in 
his  pocket  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
poor  Emily  and  my  child,  I  think  1 
should  have  put  an  end  to  my  mise- 
rable existence;  for  to  prison  I  must 
go — ^there  was  no  miracle  to  save  me 
-«-and  what  was  to  become  of  Emily 
BMkd  her  little  one  ?  Jewels  she  had 
none  to  pawn-»mv  books  had  nearly 
all  disappeared — ^the  scanty  remnants 
of  our  furniture  were  not  worth  sell- 
ing. Great  God,  I  was  nearlv  frantic 
when  I  thought  of  all  this  I  I  sate 
up  the  whole  night  without  fire  or 
candle,  (for  the  brutal  wretch  la 
whose  custody  I  was^  suspected  I  had 
money  with  me  and  would  not  part 
with  it,)  tUl  nearly  seten  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  I  sunk,  in  a  state 
of  sttipor,  on  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep* 
How  long  I  continued  so,  I  know  not  | 
for  I  was  roused  from  a  dreary  dream 
by  some  one  embracing  me,  and  rei- 
teratedly  kissing  my  lips  and  fore- 
head. It  was  my  poor  Emily !  who, 
at  tlie  imminent  risk  of  her  life,  ha- 
ving found  out  where  I  was,  had  hur« 
riea  to  bring  me  the  news  of  release ; 
for  she  had.  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  sum  of  L.dOO  from  our  lodger, 
which  I  had  in  vain  solicited,  we 
returned  home  immediately.  I  has- 
tened up  stairs  to  our  lodger  to  ex« 
press  the  most  enthusiastic  thanks. 
He  listened  without  interruption,  and 
then  coldly  replied—^  I  weuld  hn 
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ther  have  your  note  of  hand,  sir ! 
Almost  choked  with  mortification  at 
receiving  such,  an  unfeeling  rebuff,  I 
gave  him  what  he  asked,  expecting 
nothing  more  than  that  he  would  pre- 
sently act  the  part  of  old  L ,  He 

did  not,  however,  trouble  me. 
'  The  few  pounds  above  what  was 

due  to  our  relentless  creditor  L , 

sufficed  to  meet  some  of  our  more 

Sressins^  exigencies ;  but  as  they  gra- 
ually  disappeared,  my  prospects  be- 
came darker  than  ever.  Tne  agita- 
tion and  distress  which  recent  oc- 
currences had  occasioned,  threw  my 
^vife  into  a  low,  nervous,  hysterical 
state,  which  added  to  my  misf<>rtunes ; 
and  her  little  infant  was  sensibly  pi- 
ning away,  as  if  in  unconscious  sym- 
nfathy  with  its  wretched  parents. 
Where  now  were  we  to  look  for  help  ? 
We  had  a  new  creditor,  to  a  serious 
amount,  in  Mr  G y  our  lodger; ' 


whatever,  therefore,  might  be  the  ex- 
tremity of  our  distress,  applying  to 
him  was  out  of  the  question ;  nay,  it 
would  be  well  if  he  proved  a  lenient 
creditor.  The  hateiul  annuity  was 
again  becoming  due.  It  pressed  like 
an  incubus  upon  us.    1  he  form  of 

old  L- ,  flitted  incessantly  around 

us,  as  thouffh  it  were  a  fiend,  goadin? 
us  on  to  destiniction.  I  am  sure  I 
must  often  have  raved  frightfully  in 
my  sleep ;  for  more  than  once  I  was 
woke  by  my  wife  clinging  to  me,  and 
exclaiming,  in  terrified  accents,  **  Oh, 
hush,  hush, — ^,  don't,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  say  so !" 

To  add  to  my  misery,  she  and  the 
infant  began  to  keep  their  bed ;  and 
our  lodger,  whose  constitution  had 
been  lon^  ago  broken  up,  began  to 
fail  rapioiy.  I  was  in  dailv  attend- 
ance, but,  of  course,  could  not  ex- 
pect a  fee,  as  I  was  already  his  debtor 
to  a  large  amount  I  had  three  pa- 
tients who  paid  me  regularly,  but 
only  one  was  a  daily  patient ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  lay  by,  out  of  these 
small  incomings,  a  cruel  portion  to 
meet  my  rent,  and  L— — 's  annuity. 
Surely  my  situation  was  now  like 
that  of  the  fabled  scorpion,  surround- 
ed with  fiery  destruction!  Every 
one  in  the  house,  and  my  few  ac- 
quaintances without,  expressed  sur- 
prise and  commiseration  at  my 
wretched  appearance*  I  was  worn 
Almost  to  a  skeleton ;  and  when  I 
looked  suddenly  in  the  glass,  my 
worn  and  hollow  looks  startled  me. 
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My  fears  magnified  the  illnefi&  of  my 
wife ;  the  whole  world  seemed  meW 
ing  away  from  me  into  gloom  and 
darkness. 

My  thoughts — I.  well  recollect— 
seemed  to  oe  perpetually  occupied 
with  the  dreary  image  of*^  a  desolate 
churchyard,  wet  and  cold  with  the. 
sleets  and  storms  of  winter.  O,  that 
1,  and  my  wife  and  child,  I  have' 
sometimes    madly    thought^    were 
sleeping  peacefully  in  our  long  home ! 
Why  were  we  brought  into  the  worid?* 
— ^why  did  my  nature  prompt  me  to 
seek  my  present  station  in  society  ? — ' 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  reducifig 
me  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  him 
of  old,  whose  only  consolation  from 
his  friends  was — curse  God  and  die ! 
What  had  I  done — what  had  our 
forefathers  '  done— that   Providence 
should  thus  come  upon  us,  and  tliwart' 
us  in  every  thing  we  attempted  ? 

Fortune,  however,  at  last  seemed 
tired  of  persecuting  me ;  and  my  af- 
fairs tooK  a  favourable  turn  when 
most  they  needed  it,  and  when  least 
I  expected  it  On  what  small  and 
insignificant  things  do  our  fates  de- 
pend !    Truly — 

''  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  ou  to  for- 
.  tune." 

About  eight  o'clock  one  evening  in 
the  month  of  March,  I  was  walkmg 
down  the  Haymarket,  as  usual,  in  a 
very  disconsolate  mood,  in  search  of 
some  shop  where  I  might  execute  a 
small  commission  for  mj  wife.    The 
whole  neighbourhood  in  front  of  the 
Opentphouse  door,  exhibited  the  usual 
scene  of  uproar  arising  from  clash- 
ing carriages  and  quarrelsomo  coach- 
men. I  was  standing  at  the  box-door, 
and  watching  the  company  descend 
from  their  carriages,  when  a  cry  was 
heard  from  the  very  centre  of  the 
crowd  of'  coaches — ^^  Run  for  a  doc- 
tor !"  I  rushed  instantly  to  the  spot, 
at  the  peril  of  my  life,  announcing 
my  profession.  I  soon  made  my  way 
up  to  the  open  door  of  a  carriage, 
from  which  issued  the  moanings  of 
a  female,  evidently  in  great  agony. 
Tlie  accident  was  this :  A  young  lady 
had    suddenly    stretched    her   arm 
through  the  open  w^indow  of  the  car- 
riage conveying  her  to  the  opera,  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  one  of 
her  companions  a  briluant  illumina- 
tion of  one  of  the  opposite  houses. 
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At  tfaflt  instant  their  coachman,  dash- 
ing forward  to  gain  the  open  space 
opposite  the  box-door,  shot  with 
greet  relocity,  and  widiin  a  hairs- 
Wdtli  distance^  past  a  retiring  car- 
riage. The  consequence  was  mevi- 
table :  A  sudden  shriek  announced 
the  dislocation  of  the  young  lady*8 
dioulder,  and  die  shocking  laceration 
of  the  fore-arm  and  hand.  When  I 
arrived  at  the  carriage  door,  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer  was  iyine  motion- 
less in  the  arms  of  an  elderly  eentle- 
man  and  a  young  lady,  both  of  them, 
as  might  be  expected,  dreadfully  agi- 
tated.  It  was  the  Earl  of a^d 

hb  .two  daughters.    Having  entered 
the  carriage,  I  placed  my  fair  patient 
in  such  a  position  as' would  prevent 
her  suffering  more  than  was  neces- 
sary from  the  motion  of  the  carria^ 
— dispatclied  one  of  the  servants  for 
Mr  Ciiae,  to  meet  us  on  our  arrival 
home,  and  then  the  coachman  was 
ordered  to  drive  home  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. I  need  not  say  more,  than  that 
by  Mr  Cline's  skill  the  dislocation 
was  quickly  reduced,  and  the  wound- 
ed hadnd  and  arm  duly  dressed.  I  then 
prescribed  wliat  medicines  were  ne- 
cessary—received  a  check  for  ten 
guineas  from  the  Earl,  accompanied 
with  fervent  thanks  for  my  prompt 
attentions,  and  was  requestea  to  call 
as  early  as  possible  the  next  mominfi;. 
As  soon  as  I  bad  left  his  lordship  s 
door,  I  shot  homeward  like  an  arrow. 
My  eood  fortune,  (truly  it  is  an  ill 
wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,) 
was  almost  too  much  for  me.  I  could 
scarce  repress  the  violence  of  m^ 
emotions,  but  felt  a  continual  incli- 
nation to  relieve  myself,  by  singing, 
shouting,  or  committing  some  other 
such  extravagance.  I  arrived  at  home 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  rushed 
breathless  up  stairs,  joy  glittering  in 
my  eyes,  to  communicate  my  good 
fortune  to  my  wife,  and  con^atu- 
late  ourselves  that  the  door  of  pro- 
fessional success  was  at  last  opened 
to    8.    How  tenderly  she  tried  to 
cal     my  excitement,  and  moderate 
ffi)  xpectationa,  without  at  the  same 
tin  depressing  my  spirits!  Ididcer- 
taii  y  feel  somewhat  damped,  when 
I  ri  ollected  the  little  inciaent  of  my 

int  Miuction  to  Sir  William ,  and 

its  ibrupt  and  unexpected  termina- 
tio;  This,  however,  differed  from 
ths  -and  Uie  event  proved  that  my 
«xi     tations  were  not  ill  founded. 
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I  continued  in  constant  attendance 
on  my  fair  patient,  who  was  really  a 
very  lovely  girl;  and  by  my  unre- 
mitting and  anxious  attentions,  so 
conciliated  the  favour  of  the  Earl,  and 
the  rest  of  his  family,  that  the  coun- 
tess, who  had  long  been  an  invalid, 
was  committed  to  my  care,  jointly 
with  that  of  the  family  physician.  I 
need  hardly  say,  that  my  poor  ser- 
vices were  most  nobly  remunerated ; 
and  more  than  this — Shaving  succeed- 
ed in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 
family,  it  was  not  many  weeks  before 
I  had  the  honour  of  visiting  one  or 
two  other  families  of  high  rank ;  and 
I  felt  conscious  that  I  was  layinff  the 
foundation  of  a  fashionable  and  lu- 
crative practice.  With  joy  unutter- 
able, I  contrived  to  be  ready  for  our 
half-yearly  tormentor,  old  L- — ; 
and  somewhat  surprised  him,  by  ask- 
ing with  an  easy  air,  when  he  wished 
for  a  return  of  his  principal.  Of 
course,  he  was  not  desirous  of  losing 
such  interest  as  I  was  paying ! 

I  had  seen  too  much  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  adversity,  to  suffer  the  dawn 
of  good  fortune  to  elate  me  into 
too  great  confidence.  I  now  husband- 
ed my  resources  with  rigorous  eco- 
nomy— and  had,  in  return,  the  in- 
expressible satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  pay  my  way,  and  stand  fair  with 
all  my  creditors.  My  beloved  Emily 
appeared  in  that  society  which  she 
was  born  to  ornament ;  and  we  num- 
bered several  families  of  high  respec- 
tability among  our  visiting  friends. 
As  is  usual,  whenever  accident  threw 
me  in  the  way  of  those  who  former- 
ly scowled  upon  me  contemptuously, 
I  was  received  with  an  excess  of  ci- 
vility. The  very  physician  who  sent 
me  tJie  munificent  donation  of  a  gui- 
nea, I  met  in  consultation,  and  made 
his  cheeks  tinffle,  by  returning  him 
the  loan  he  had  advanced  me ! 

In  four  years'  time  from  the  occur- 
rence at  the  Haymai'ket,  I  contrived 

to  repay  old  L his  L.30.00, 

(though  he  did  not  live  a  montli  after 
signing  the  receipt,)  and  thus  esca- 
ped for  ever  from  the  fangs  of  the 
money-lenders.  A  word  or  two,  also, 
about  our  Indian  lodger.  He  died 
about  eighteen  months  after  the  acci- 
dent I  have  been  relating.  His  sole 
heir  was  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
navy;  and  very  much  to  my  sur- 
prise and  gratification,  in  a  codicil  to 
old  Mr  G ^'s  will,  I  was  left  a  le^ 
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gacy  of  L^OO,  including  the  L.300 
he  had  lent  me,  Haying  it  was  some 
return  for  the  many  attentions  he  had 
received  from  us,  since  he  had  been, 
our  lodger,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  ap^ 
probation  of  the  honourable  and  vir- 
tuous principles  by  which,  he  said, 
he  had  idways  perceived  our  conduct 
to  be  actuated. 

Twelve  years  from  this  period,  my 
income  amounted  to  between  L.3000 
and  L.4000  aryear ;  and  as  my  family 
was  increasing,  I  thought  my  means 
warranted  a  more  extensive  esta* 


blishment.  I  therefore  removed  Into 
a  large  and  elegant  house,  and  set  up 
my  carriage.  The  recollection  of  past 
times  has  taught  me  at  least  one  use^ 
ful  lesson — whether  my  life  be  long 
or  short — to  bear  success  with  mo» 
deration,  and  never  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  applications  from  the  younger 
and  less  successful  members  of  my. 
profession. 

*<  Sweet  are  the  usee  of  adyenity ; 
Which,  like  a  toad,  ugly  and  Teiioinoiia, 
Wears  yet  a  precloas  jewel  in  his  head." 


ON  TUB  SUPPLY  AND  EXCHANGEABLE  VALUE  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 


Writers  on  currency  seem,  in  ge- 
neral,  to  assume  that  the  rise  which 
has  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
the  price  of  provisions,  or,  what  is 
the  same  tiling,  the  fall  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  exchangeable  value 
of  monev,  arises  from  the  increased 
influx  of  the  precious  metals  poured 
into  Europe  since  the  discovery  of 
America.  Gold  has  been  considered 
like  those  streams,  which,  flowing 
into  a  vast  river,  enlarge  its  volume ; 
and  the  value  of  this  metal,  compared 
to  that  of  com,  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  in  exact  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity which  has  been  put  into  circula- 
tion. Hence  it  has  been  argued,  that 
gold  and  com,  relatively  to  each 
other,  depend  upon  the  respective 
quantities  of  each  existing  in  the 
world.  Supposing  there  w^ere  one 
million  of  ounces  of  gold  in  the  world, 
and  one  million  of  quarters  of  corn 
grown  annually,  it  is  contended,  tliat 
as  each  of  these  commodities  bears  a 
certain  relation  in  point  of  exchange- 
able value  one  to  the  other,  if  the 
quantity  of  gold  were  to  be  increased, 
that  its  value,  compared  with  com, 
would  fall ;  and,  e  contra,  that  if  the 
quantity  of  gold  were  to  be  dimi- 
nished, its  value,  compared  to  corn, 
would  rise.  Hence  the  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions which  have  been  recently 
written  on  the  productiveness  of  the 
American  mines:  it  is  argued,  that 
these  mines,  eitlier  from  political  or 
social  causes,  do  not  now  furnish  for 
the  general  market  of  the  world  as 
much  of  the  precious  metals  as  for- 
merly ;  and  that  this  is  the  main,  if  not 
the  sole,  cause  of  the  rise  which  is 
acknowledged  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  value  ot  money  in  this  country. 


The  writers  who  support  this  doc- 
trine, exonerate  the  government  of 
this  country  from  all  blame  on  ac- 
count of  those  changes  in  our  mone-' 
tary  system  which  have  unhinged  all 
the  pecuniary  relations  of  private  life; 
and  which,  by  altering  the  standard 
of  value,  have  enriched  one  half  of 
the  community  at  the  expense  of  the 
ruin  of  the  other  half, — reducing  to 
poverty  and  wretchedness  thousands, 
nay,    millions,    of   industrious  and 
amuent   subjects.     The   projectors 
and  advocates  of  these  momentoua 
changes  admit,  that  these  consequen- 
ces have  resulted  from  the  alteradoii 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
money.    They  admit  that  they  have 
not  only  embarrassed,  but  actually 
ruined,  one  half  of  the  community, 
while  they  have  unduly  and  UBJusily 
enriched  the  other  half:  but  lliey 
deny  that  these  effects  flow  from  their 
projects  and  measures;  they  aacrihe 
them  to  natural  causes,  which  render 
the  produce  of  the  Transatlantic  mines 
less  abundant^  or,  what  is  practicaQy 
the  same  thing,  to  those  political  con- 
vulsions which  have  had  the  efibct 
of  diverting  the  industry  of  South 
America  from  the  working  of  these 
mines. 

But  the  reasons  thus  put  forfrard 
to  shift  the  responsibility  irbich 
would  otherwise  rest  on  the  aulhon 
of  the  changes  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  monetary  aystem 
of  this  country,  do  not  appear  to  us 
to  be  well  founded.  That  the  value 
of  gold  and  com  relatively  to  each 
other,  should  depend  upon  the  re- 
spective quantities  of  eacli  of  theae 
commodities  existing  either  In  the 
market  of  any  particuhur  country,  or 
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in  the  generid  market  of  the  world, 
we  conceiTe  to  be  a  position  which 
is  both  false  in  theory,  and  actually 
disproved  by  numerous  facts  open  to 
the  observation  of  the  least  attentive 
enquirer.  There  are  many  reasons 
and  facta  which  lead  us  to  suspect, 
that  the  exchangeable  value  o/  the 
precious  metals  depends  much  more 
upon  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
human  industry,  together  with  the 
rapid  circulaUon  of  money,  necessar 
rily  connected  with  the  habits  of  an 
induatrious  community,  than  upon 
the  productiveness  of  the  mmes 
which  yield  gold  and  silver,  or  the 
relative  quantity  of  these  metals 
which  exist  in  the  general  market  of 
the  world.  We  conceive  it  even  pro- 
bable, that  the  quantity  of  gold  exist- 
ing in  any  country  might  have  recei- 
ved an  annual  accession,  and,  at  the 
.  end  of  a  century,  existed  in  a  hun- 
dred-fold greater  amount,  without 
altering  the  original  proportion  be- 
tween the  value  of  a  given  weight  of 
.gold,  and  a  given  Quantity  of  com, 
provided  the  state  ot  society  likewise 
remained  the  same. 

In  every  conununity  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  precious  metals  ap- 
pears to  fall  concurrently  with,  and 
in  proportion  to,  its  prcipreas  in  in- 
dustry and  civilisation,   ha  France— 
a  country  backward  in  most  of  the 
arts  of  industry  compai'ed  to  Eng- 
land— com  is  at  least  one-third  cheap- 
er.   In  Spain  and  Italy,  the  price  of 
com  is  still  lower ;  aluiough  in  some 
parts  of  the  latter  country — ^the  Ro- 
man States — ^the  population  is  literal- 
ly starving.  In  Russia,  although  there 
be  no  want  of  provisions,  but  where 
manufacturing  industry  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, the  money  price  of  provisions 
is  extremely  low.    The  case  is  the 
same  in  Turkey;  and  in  Persia,  to 
nrhicb  Nadir  Schali  transported  apart 
of  the  treasures  of  the  East,  but  which 
is  less  industrious,  it  is  lower  still : 
and  from  the  account  which  Turner 
has  given  of  his  Embassy  to  Thibet, 
we  find,  that  in-  the  north  of  India, 
ivhere  the  greatest  distress  prevails, 
the  price  of  provisions  is  incredibly 
low  ;  and  he  remarks,  that  this  is  not 
tbe  only  instance  in  which  the  low 
price  of  provisions  is  accompanied 
with  extreme  misery  among  the  peo- 
p]e»  arising  from  their  utter  inability 
to  purchase  food. 

But  it  becomes  at  once  apparent. 


that  a  wide  distinction  exists  between 
the  money  price,  and  real  price  of 
food.  Gold  IS,  or  may  be,  the  money 
price  of  food,  but  labour  is  its  reid 
price.    In  India,  when  the  money 
price  is  low,  the  people  die  of  famine ; 
in  England,  where  it  is  high,  they 
fare  generally  better  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  History 
shews  the  same  difference  between 
the  value  of  gold  and  provisions, 
compared  to  what  they  are  at  the 
present  time,  to  have  taken  place  in 
our  own  country :  it  proves  that  the 
exchangeable  value  of  gold  has  sunk, 
by  slow  gradations  certainly,  but  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  increasing 
industry  and  civilisation  of  the  peo- 
ple.   In  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  it  Is 
computed  that  provisions  were  at 
about  one-thirtieth  of  their  present 
money  price ;  and  that  from  tne  time 
of  Elizabeth  to  about  1780,  their 
price  increased  only  fourfold.   How 
.  IS  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Is  it  by 
the  theory  of  those  who  consider  the 
precious  metals  merely  in  their  capa- 
city of  currency,  and  look  upon  them 
as  a  great  river  swelled  by  the  sup- 
plies from  South  America,  which  has 
overflowed  its  former  boundaries? 
If  so,  why  did  money  prices  sink  be- 
fore the  existence  of  America  was 
even  suspected?    If  that  deprecia- 
tion rose  solely  from  the  increased 
Quantity  which  had  been  derived 
from  a  regular  supply ;  and  if  it  ope- 
rated with  an  accelerated  force  on 
the  discovery  of  America,  why  did  it 
operate  in  England  more  than  in  any 
other  counti'y  ^   Why  did  it  raise  the 
price  of  provisions  high  in  a  country 
possessing  no  mines  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  at  a  time  when  the  precious 
metals  had  long  ceased  to  be  accu- 
•mulated  eitiier  in  the  treasures  of  the 
State,  or  as  a  favourite  article  of  splen- 
dour and  show  among  tiie  people  ? 
And  why  has  Spain,  into  which  the 
wealth  of  the  new  world  flowed, 
whose  altars  ^oan  beneath  the  cost- 
ly offerings  oi  superstition,  and  where 
a  taste  for  the  precious  metals  long 
prevailed  among  the  higher  orders — 
why  has  Spain  seen  her  people  sunk 
in  poverty  and  ignorance  ?    The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is,  we  think, 
obvious.   Gold  has  fallen  in  value  in 
those  countries,  in  which,  from  the 
progress  of  freedom  and  civilisation, 
industry  has  been  encouraged  and 
juade  to  flourish. 
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It  seems  to  excite  great  alarm  amonff 
the  manufacturiiig  and  commercial 
classes,  that  the  money  price  of  com 
is  generally  higher  in  this  than  in  any 
other  country.    They  conceive  that 
this  circumstance  will  enable  foreign 
rivals  to  undersell  them  in  the  gene- 
ral market  of  the  world.  But  nothing 
can,  in  trutli,  be  more  visionary  than 
this  fear.  The  high  price  of  com,  or, 
what  is  the  same  tning,  the  compa- 
rative low  value  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, which  has  filled  the  minds  of  our 
traders  with  so  much  groundless  ap- 
prehension, is  the  sure  sign  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  national  prosperity; 
and  so  far  is  this  fact  from  impediDg 
the  sale  of  our  manufactured  goods 
in  foreign  countries,  that  it  is  only 
when  they  sell,  and  sell  with  profit 
to  the  fabricator,  that  the  high  mo- 
ney price  of  com  can  be  maintained. 
The  moment  the  demand  for  wrouj^ht 
commodities — for  the  products  onn- 
dustry,  relaxes,  the  means  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  agricultural  produce  will 
diminish,  and  the  money  price  of 
com  will  necessarily  fall.  We  might 
as  well  quarrel  with  the  thermometer 
for  rising,  when  we  increase  the  tem- 
perature of  our  room,  as  with  that 
nigh  money  price  of  corn— -that  mea- 
sure of  its  value  by  gold — which 
proves  that,  in  Englan<^  industry  is 
rated  higher,  and  commands  a  greater 
profit,  than  in  any  other  country  in 
the  world. 

If,  then,  the  high  money  price  of 
com  be  in  fact  the  result  of  our 
commercial  prosperity,  and  a  proof 
of  the  superior  value  of  our  industry, 
and  consequently  of  the  com  which 
supports  it,  compared  to  the  industry 
and  com  of  other  nations ;  if,  in  fact, 
it  merely  shew  that  the  relative  worth 
which  gold,  as  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise,bears  to  our  manufactured  goods, 
is  lower  than  it  is  to  the  productions 
of  other  countries,  whose  manufac- 
turing industry  is  at  a  lower  pitch, 
why  should  it  create  more  uneasi- 
ness than  the  cheapness  of  any  other 
article  which  we  may  happen  to  im- 
port ?  If  we  want  gold,  we  can  com- 
mand more  of  it  than  any  other  coun- 
try, and  at  a  less  sacrifice.    If  we 
choose  to  employ  gold,  not  only  as  a 
metal  useful  for  the  purposes  of  art, 
but  also  as  a  measure  of  value,  we 
must  submit  to  make  use  of  it,  not 
as  a  perfect,  but  as  an  imperfect  in- 
strument.   It  must  be  recollected, 


that  the  measure  itself  varies  at  par- 
ticular periods,  and   in  particular 
places ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  bend  our  theory  to  facts,  and  not 
to  misrepresent  facts  to  suit  our 
theory.    The  consequences  of  such 
a  delusion  may  be  dangerous.  Gold 
is,  as  a  merchandise,  subject  to  all 
the  fluctuations  of  value  to  which 
other   commodities   are  liable^  al- 
though in  a  less  degree.    So  far  is 
even  this  metal  from  being  a  uni- 
versal and  unvarying  measure  of  va- 
lue, that  such  a  measure  cannot  be 
pointed  out  in  theory,  much  less 
found  for  practical  purposes.    Com 
and  labour  approach,  perhaps,  tlie 
nearest  to  an  unfluctuating  standard  ; 
but  these  differ  so  widely  in  value 
in  different  places,  and  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances;  in  times  of  peace 
compared  with  those  of  war;   of 
plenty  contrasted  with  famine ;  in  fer- 
tile and  barren  districts ;  thai  as  die 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  com- 
modities over  these  first  and  essen- 
tial components  of  wealth,  they  can- 
not operate  steadily  and  uniformly. 
But  although  we  have  chosen  eold 
as  the  metal  composing  the  stanaard 
by  which  we  measure  value,  few  will 
undertake  to  maintain    that   some 
other  commodity  might  not  answer 
the  same  purpose,     m  Africa,  which 
carries  on  a  trade  in  gold  dust,  the 
inhabitants  estimate  the  value  of  their 
merchandise,  not  in  gold,  but  in  iron. 
Mungo  Park  tells  us,  that  tlte  African 
merchants  compare  the  value  of  all 
other  goods  to  that  of  a  certain  weight 
of  iron  called  a  bar :  hence  a  certain 
quantity  of  tobacco  is  called  a  bar 
of  tobacco;  a  gallon  of  rum  a  bar 
of  mm;  and  that  Europeans  who 
trade  in  this  country  reckon  a  bar  at 
about  two  shillings,   and   compute, 
that  a  slave  which  exchangee  for  one 
hundred  and  fifty  bars  is  worth  fif- 
teen pounds  in  Sterling  money.  Our 
political  economists  have  never  at- 
tempted to  rouse  the  country,  slum- 
bering in  a  delusive  dream  of  riches 
and  prosperity,  and  dispel  the  plea- 
sant vision,  by  shearing  us,  that  tiie 
same  piece  of  iron  which,  in  tiliia 
country,  is  only  equivalent  to  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  would,  in  Africa, 
actually  exchange  for  four  bushels 
of  the  same  grain.     It  thus  appears 
that  we  pay  for  our  bread  four  times 
as  much  iron  as  the  Foul  is  and  Man- 
dmgoes.    What  a  terrible  fact !  It  is, 
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wiR  ^ink,  quite  as  alarmiog  as  the 
aoalogous  misfortune,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  our  food  four 
times  SB  mucn  gold  as  the  enslaved 
Pole  or  Russian.  But  this  argument, 
which,  if  applied  to  Afi'ica  and  iron, 
would  be  treated  with  ridicule,  when 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  relation 
to  England  and  gold,  is  lauded  as  the 
highest  effort  of  the  human  under- 
standing, and  received  as  the  dictate 
of  transcendent  wisdom. 

In  order  to  put  in  a  clear  light 
the  effect  which  a  high  money  price 
of  com  is  calculated  to  produce  upon 
the  operations  of  foreign  trade,  let  us 
suppose  that  an  English  merchant 
went  to  Arabia  to  purchase  gums, 
and  that  he  carried  out  cotton  shawls 
to  be  disposed  of  in  that  country, 
which  had  cost  him  five  shillings  each 
in  the  home  market;  suppose  farther, 
that  the  Arabs,  instead  ot  gold,  made 
use  of  tobacco  as  the  measure  of  va- 
lue, (and  at  one  time  tobacco  was 
unknown  in  Europe,  or  at  least  not 
sought  for  in  the  market,)  would  the 
merchant  be  disposed  to  take  a  quan- 
tity of  tobacco,  either  unsaleable,  or 
worth  hut  a  small  part  of  five  shil- 
lings, in  the  European  market,  in  ex- 
change for  his  shawl,  which. he  esti- 
mated at  that  sum  ?  Certainly  not. 
But  if  he  ascertained  that  tobacco 
was  the  money  of  the  Arabs,  and  that 
he  could  buy  as  much   gum  as  he 
wanted  if  he  had  tobacco  to  pay  for 
i^  he  wovUd.  then  proceed  to  nnd  out 
how  much  gum  tne  quantity  of  to- 
bacco offered  for  his  shawl,  worth 
fire  shillings,  would  purchase.    If, 
on  enquiry,  he  discovered  that  he 
could  get  gum  worth  ten  shillings 
in  the  market  to  which  he  meant  to 
convey  it,  and  he  knew  that  this 
would  be  suflicient  to  defrajr  the  cost 
of  transport  and  secure  a  fair  mer- 
cantile profit,  he  would  rest  satisfied 
with  the  transaction.    The  real  value 
of  the  tobaccx)  would  appear  to  him 
I     'ectly  immaterial ;  he  would  con- 
s     r  it  only  as  a  measure  of  value. 

he  same  thing  might  ocpur  if  an 
1  jish  merchant  took  a  tearpot, 
Y  Hi  five  shillings,  to  China,  and 
t  'e  found  he  could  only  exchange 
i<  r  a  quantity  of  silver  equal  to  two 
e  lings  and  sixpence.  He  would  not 
r  Hve  the  silver  for  the  purpose  of 
^  gin^  It  home ;  but  if,  with  that 
t      shillings  and  sixpence  worth  of 


silver  he  could  purchase  tea,  which 
he  knew,  from  experience,  would 
sell  in  England  for  ten  shillings,  and 
ensure  a  fair  mercantile  profit,  he 
would  readily  receive  the  silver, 
which  he  would  consider  only  as  a 
measure  of  value.  This  is  so  true, 
that  the  case  aptually  occurred  a  few 
years  back,  at  the  German  fairs, 
where  English  goods  were  found  to 
sell  for  a  money  price  which  was  be- 
low prime  cost.  Our  alarmists  then 
observed,  **  Our  trade  is  ruined  if  we 
cannot  sell  our  ^oods  at  their  original 
cost  in  the  foreign  market"  To  this 
it  was  replied,  that  the  effect  arose 
only  from  a  change  in  the  value  of  the 
currency,  and  need  cause  no  alarm. 
Our  merchants  sold  their  goods 
cheap  when  measured  by  their  money 
price;  but  then  they  purchased  fo- 
reign ffoods  at  an  equally  low  rate. 
The  relative  price  was  unaltered;  and 
when  the  foreign  goods  were  import- 
ed into  England,  and  sold,  the  com- 
mercial profit  remained  the  same. 
This  circumstance  must  be  familiar  to 
every*  experienced  merchant:  when 
a  cargo  of  cotton  goods  is  exported 
to  Turkey,  for  instance,  the  owner 
does  not  so  much  consider  the  money 
price  at  which  it  will  sell  there,  as 
the  money  price  at  which  the  equi- 
valent commodities,  brought  home 
from  Turkey,  will  sell  in  our  own 
market  Our  wrought  cotton  goods 
may  sell  at  Smyrna  tor  no  more  than 
half  the  money  price  which  they  cost 
at  Manchester ;  and  yet,  if  the  pro- 
ceeds be  laid  out  in  purchasing  a  re- 
turn cargo  of  oranges  or  figs,  these 
commodities,  when  disposed  of  in 
the  British  market,  may  yield  a  mo- 
ney price  which  will  give  the  adven- 
turer a  fair  mercantile  return  upon 
his  capital. 

Those  who,  in  speaking  of  price, 
consider  gold  currency,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally called,  as  distinct  from  gold,  as 
a  merchandise,  are  clearly  in  error. 
The  very  word  itself,  if  taken  in  its 
right  sense,  expresses  a  quality,  and 
not  a  separate  existence.  It  implies 
the  act  of  motion,  or  passing  from 
hand  to  hand.  But  the  dog  which 
runs  at  one  moment,  and  lies  down  at 
another,  is  still  one  and  the  same  dog. 
Gold  coin  is  nothing  but  gold  stamp- 
ed to  ascertain  its  weight  and  fine- 
ness ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  no 
lower  regulation  can  permanently 
prevent  its  bearing  the  same   ex- 
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changeable  value  to  other  commodi- 
ties m  both  of  these  states;  and  that 
the  mint  and  market  jprice  of  gold 
tQwa^s  have  a  tendency  to  approxi- 
mate. A  certain  weight  of  gold,  in 
the  shape  of  a  coin  or  piece  of  mo- 
ney, cannot  be  taken  as  an  unit  of  a 
given  value  all  over  the  world;  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  fractional 
division  of  one  great  whole,  invari- 
able in  its  nature,  and  unalterable  hj 
lime  or  place.  It  is  not  the  unerring 
Btandara  bv  which  the  cheapness  or 
deamess  of  commodities,  in  different 
countries,  and  at  different  periods, 
can  be  ascertained.  And  aaraitting 
that  fact  \o  be  true,  which  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  a  great  depreciation 
of  the  precious  metels  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, those  who  conceive  that  depre- 
ciation to  arise  solely  from  ttieir 
greater  abundance,  and  consider  them 
as  an  accurate  measure  of  value  all 
Over  the  world,  must  acknowledge, 
that  their  having  been  depreciated 
more  rapidly  ana  constantly  in  parti- 
cular countries  than  in  others  is  a 
circumstance  at  variance  with  their 
own  theory.  To  suppose  that  the 
high  money  price  or  com  arises 
solely  from  the  increased  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals,  it  must  be  sup- 

Sosed  that  the  quantity  of  corn  pro- 
uced  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio ;  for  it  is  acknowledged,  that  the 
value  of  gold,  compared  to  wrought 
goods,  is  greater  now  than  former- 
ly, and  that,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creased quantity  of  gold,  tne  same 
weight  ot  that  metal  will  exchange 
for  a  greater  quantity  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  from  the  still  more 
abundant  supply  of  the  latter  which 
is  now  brought  to  market ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  weight  of 
gold  will  excliange  for  less  corn. 
This  is  ascribed  to  the  quantity  of 
com  not  having  increased  m  the  same 
proportion  as  gold.  Here,  however, 
a  remarkable  contradiction  manifests 
itself,  since  we  find  that  it  is  in  Eng- 
land, where  cultivation  has  been  so 
much  extended,  and  where  each  in- 
dividual consumes  more  food,  and  of 
a  better  quality,  than  the  inhabitants 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  that 
the  money  price  of  corn  is  highest 
But  when  we  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
gold  is  a  merchandise,  bearing  a  dif- 
ferent value  in  different  countries, 


these  apparent  contradictioDsaret^* 
conciled. 

Although  gold  has  been  depreciated 
in  a  more  rapid  degree,  from  the  date 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  increased  supply  from  \\s>» 
mines  should  be  the  main,  much  less 
the  sole  cause  of  that  depreciation. 
Various  other  causes  to  which,  col- 
lectively, we  venture  to  ascribe  the 
depreciation  of  gold  relatively  to  com, 
or.  that  high  money  price  of  provi- 
sions of  which  the  trading  and  mer- 
cantile classes  complain,  date  also 
from  th  e  same  epoch.    At  that  period 
the  old  feudal  system  began  to  break 
up ;  the  monarchical  power  all  over 
Europe   acquired   greater  firmness 
and  stability ;  and,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  tranquillity  and  good  order 
thus  created,  industry  began  to  flou- 
rish.   The  mercantile  body  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  shielded  by 
the  policy  of  the  sovereigns  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  increased 
in  wealth  and  importance.     Grovem- 
ments  began  to  teel  the  importance' 
of  trade,  and  to  attend  to  its  mterests. 
New  castes  and  new  habits  sprung 
up  with  a  different  state  of  society. 

Those  who  conceive  that  the  cheap- 
ness or  dearness  of  corn  to  a  com- 
munity can  be  ascertained  by  its 
money  price,  clearly  labour  under 
a  vulgar  and  unphilosophical  error. 
All  those  circumstances  v^bich  affect 
and  stamp  the  relative  price  of  gold 
when  compared  with  com  or  labour, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  be- 
fore a  knowledge  of  the  real  price 
of  corn,  namely,  the  portion  of  la- 
bour exchanged  for  subsistence  can  be 
ascertained.   If  from  the  freedom  of 
our  government,  the  security  of  pro- 
perty and  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions, gold  is  not  sought  for  in  Eng- 
land in  order  to  be  buried  or  con- 
cealed, and  is  held  but  in  small  esti- 
mation as  the  means  of  security :  if 
from  the  perfection  of  our  manufac- 
turing industry,  the  labour  of  our 
artisans  can  command  large  supplies 
of  gold,  or  its  equivalents  in  foreign 
markets,  that  metal  must  be  lower 
in  value,  because  more  abundant  in 
England  than  elsewhere.     Com,  al- 
though more  abundant  in  England 
in  proportion  to  its  actual  popular 
tion  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, is  dearer  compared  to  gold: 
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god  H  can  only  become  otherwise  by 
equalizing  the  value  of  gold  in  Eng- 
land to  that  which  it  bears  in  other 
foufltries:  an  object  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  one  of  two 
ways;  either  by  ruining  our  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  or  by  forcing 
those  who  have  iuTested  their  capi- 
tal in  affriculture  to  receive  less  than 
their  fair  share  of  profits. 

Those  who  imagine  that  our  com- 
menM  prosperity,  or  the  cheapness 
ofonrwrougnt  commodities,  depends 
on  the  lower  price  of  com,  labour 
unquestionably  under  an  egregious 
mistake;  for  actual  experience  shews 
that  we  can  supply  even  India,  where 
the  ffindoo  subsists  on  a  little  rice, 
pnrchased  at  a  low  money  price,  and 
who  is  said  to  earn  about  twopence 
per  day,  with  muslins  fabricated  by 
the  most  thriving  and  best  paid  of 
oor  mnafacturers,  and  actually  un* 
dersell  the  poor  native  in  his  own 
market!    Manufacturing  wages  do 
not  even  bear  an  exact  proportion 
to  Ac  price  of  com.    They  outrun 
that  price:  for  although  the  price  of 
ton  follows  the  increasing  profits 
of  manufactiu'ing  industry,  it  still 
lags  heavily  behind.    From  the  high 
exchangeable  value  of  his  labour, 
the  manufacturer  daily  advances  in 
luxury  and  refinement,  and  obtains 
a  greater  share  of  comforts  and  en- 
jojmeniB,    He  earns  them,  and  no 
doubt  deserves  them ; — such  is  the 
naked  fact:  but  if  on  every  ma- 
oufiictured  article  sent  to  market  a 
nice  estimate  were  to  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  its  produce — ^if  it  were 
tsked  how  mucn  was  expended  on 
the  purchase  of  the  raw  material, 
perhaps  foreign,  how  much  paid  in 
mjadicious  taxes,  how  much  in  de- 
ftiying  the  necessary  profit  of  capi- 
tal, bow  much  for  the  luxuries  of  tne 
nnmufacturer,  and  how  much  for  his 
bread^we  are  convinced  that  the 
amount  of  the  latter  item  would  be 
BO  small  a  proportion  to  the  whole, 
tt    0  render  the  outcry  which  is 
w    d  about  it  quite  ridiculous. 

he  persons  who  clamour  for 
d  p  bread  inform  us,  that  we  can- 
nc  compete  in  foreign  markets  with 
fo  ign  manufacturers,  because  our 
(«  J  sells  so  dear,  and  the  wages  of 
lal  ur  are  so  high,  that  we  cannot 
^  d  to  dispose  of  our  wrought 
c«  modities  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  the 
»    ufiicturera  of  other  countries. 


We  are  therefore  exhorted  to  pur* 
chase  cheap  bread,  give  low  wages, 
and  fumisn  cheap  goods,  in  order  to 
relieve  the  country  now  labouring 
under  an  immense  debt,  and  a  heavy 
burden  of  taxes.  Now,  what  is  this^ 
but  saying  that  the  com,  the  labour^ 
and  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri-* 
tain,  shall  be  estimated  at  only  half 
tiieir  usual  amount?  But  do  thosd 
who  appear  so  anxious  to  relieve  the 
country,  and  propose  to  effect  it  in 
the  manner  just  stated,  recollect  that 
Government,  in  the  shape  of  taxes^ 
puts  its  hand  on  a  certdn  portion  of 
the  com,  and  labour,  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  which  it  applies 
to  the  service  of  the  state  ?  Whether 
that  portion  be  represented  by  one 
piece  of  gold  or  another,  is  of  no  vi- 
tal importance :  but  if  the  value  of 
all  commodities  compared  to  gold  be 
lessened  one  half,  and  taxes  to  the 
same  nominal  amount  in  a  metallic 
currency  be  still  rdsed,  it  becomes 
evident  that  Government  exacts  from 
the  country  a  tribute  twice  as  heavy 
as  it  did  previously.  The  current  ex- 
penses of  the  state  might  no  doubt  be 
so  modified  as  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  day ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
interest  of  the  national  debt,  such 
a  reduction  is  scarcely  practicable. 
Even  the  reduction  of  our  current 
expenses  in  proportion  to  the  alter- 
ed value  of  money  does  not  appear 
quite  so  much  a  matter  of  course  as 
an  honest  man  might  expect  to  find 
it  The  recent  alteration  which  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  poundsterling 
in  this  country  somewhere  between 
40  and  50  per  cent,  has  already  com- 
pelled the  great  body  of  the  land- 
owners to  lower  their  rents,  and  of 
the  capitalists  to  lower  their  profits, 
in  that  proportion :  but  we  have  not 
yet  heard  that  a  similar  movement 
has  been  made  by  the  numerous 
band  of  placemen  and  pensioners 
whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  sup- 
porting. Although  the  price  of  com- 
modities has  ffulen  nearly  50  per 
cent,  from  the  change  eflFected  in  our 
monetary  system,  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover  that  any  mem- 
bers of  this  fortunate  class  have  re- 
mitted one  shilling  of  the  salaries  or 
pensions  which  tney  draw  from  the 
public  purse.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  recommend  niggardliness  m  re- 
warding statesmen,  nor  to  curtail 
unfairly  those  pensions  which  have 
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been  granted  as  a  compensation  for 
valuable  public  services.  But  we 
conceive  it  neither  niggardly  nor  un- 
just that  all  salaries  and  pensions 
should  be  reduced  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
currency  in  which  they  are  for  the 
future  to  be  paid. 

It  appears  indeed  quite  certain 
that  the  high  money-price  of  bread, 
if  not  caused  by  scarcity,  is  both  the 
measure  and  proof  of  the  wealth  of 
society  :  a  gratifying  truth  which 
never  should  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
labouring  classes  in  England,  where 
it  is  always  found  impossible,  for 
any  length  of  time,  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf.  Al- 
though our  Ministers,  misled  and 
deluded  by  the  political  economists, 
have  made  the  most  ruinous  experi- 
ments, tampering  with  the  currency, 
with  commerce,  and  the  trade  of  the 
country;  still,  no  sooner  are  these 
severe  shocks  in  some  measure  got 
over,  and  the  productive  classes  be- 
gin to  breathe  again,  than  bread  rises 
m  price,  and  those  very  persons  be- 
gin to  eat  the  quartern  loaf  at  a  shil- 
ling, who  were  all  but  starving  while 
it  remained  at  sixpence. 

If,  indeed,  it  were  practicable  to 
form  an  exact  scale  of  the  money- 
price  of  bread  in  all  the  countries  in 
the  world,  and  we  were  then  to  com- 
pai'e  it  with  the  quantity  of  food  and 
manufactured  articles,  together  with 
the  comforts  and  luxuries,  enjoyed 
by  each  of  their  inhabitants,  it  would 
unifoimly  be  found,  that  the  money- 
price  of  bread  bears  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  wealth  and  comfort  of 
each  community :  wherever  the  mo- 
ney-price of  bread,  on  an  average  of 
years,  is  high,  the  commimity  is  pros- 
perous and  wealthy;  wherever,  on 
the  contrary,  the  money-price  of  that 
necessarv  of  life  is  low,  the  inhabi- 
tants will  be  found  steeped  in  pover- 
ty and  wretchedness.  To  this  pro- 
position neither  experience  nor  his- 
tory can  furnish  an  exception.  When 
the  money-price  of  bread  is  low,  the 
food  consumed  by  each  individual  is 
both  less  in  quantity  and  worse  in 
quality.  The  Pole  lives  on  black 
bread,  the  Frenchman  chiefly  on 
soup  maigre  and  vegetables.  It  is 
a  subject  of  constant  and  pathetic 
lamentation,  that  the  common  people 
of  England  are  not,  as  their  prede- 
cessors used   to  be,  content  with 
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brown  bread.    Compare  the  fare  of 
these  different  nations  to  that  of  . 
Englishmen,  who  live  upon  white 
bread,  meat,  cheese,  and  butter,  and 
who  enjoy,  in  addition,  many  foreign 
luxuries,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  and 
coffee.    Their  persevering  iaduBliy 
is  that  which  enables  them  to  pay 
the  price  of  this  extraordinary  sup- 
ply of  human  sustenance.    The  high 
money-price  of  bread,  of  which  with 
short-sighted  ignorance  we  complain, 
unmindTul  of  tiie  blessings  of  which 
it  constitutes  an  uuceasing  proof,  is 
not  only  an  evidence  of  commercial 
prosperity,  and  of  the  general  ease 
and  comfort  of  society ;  but  as  these 
depend  upon  greater  or  less  degrees 
of  mitigation  and  freedom,  it  is  a  test 
by  which  we  can  estimate  the  ad- 
vances of  both,  and  of  man  himself 
to  a  moreperfect  state  of  social  hap- 
piness.   This  is  not  mere  theory,  un- 
supported by  evidence  drawn  from 
experience;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
deduction  which  must  force  itself  on 
the  mind  of  every  person  who  will 
be  at  the  pains  of  examining  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  reflect  upon  the  causes 
which  act  upon  the  comforts  and 
wealth  of  society.     **  Everywhere," 
observes  an  intelligent  writer  on  this 
subject,  **  I  have  ^usd  the  low  mo- 
ney-price of  provisions  accompanied 
with  wretchedness  in  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  individual  oflfer  the  food  neces- 
sary for  human  subsistence,  or  its 
more  luxurious  gratifications,  for  a 
mere  trifle  in  money,  without  a  pain- 
ful conviction  of  the  scanty  recom* 
pense  which  the  labour  of  the  same 
individual  could  command.    I  have 
seen  a  fine  turkey  sold  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  Russia,  in  the  capital  <^tfae 
Don  Cossacks, for  eightpence ;  why? 
because  few  possessed  eightpence 
which  they  could  afford  to  part  with 
to  purchase  it.     I  have  seen  wine 
in  France  at  threepence  a-bottle,  in  a 
district  in  which  it  is  not  produ'*?d, 
but  imported,  where  the  great     ilk 
of  the  inhabitants  drink  water ;  i>c- 
cause  wine,  even  at  that  price,  ifl  ioo 
dear  for  their  scanty  means.    B  t  it 
is  not  in  Russia,  where  the  ciili  ra- 
tors  of  the  soil  are  slaves  to  1  eir 
lords,  who,  if  they  allow  then  to 
exercise  any  industry  on  their  <  wn 
account^  do  it  on  tlie  conditio    (^ 
receiving  a  tax  out  of  the  earr 
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of  their  bondmen» — a  tax  uncertain 
and  arbitrary, — depending  on  the  in- 
creasing profits  of  the  slave,  and  the 
insatiable  avarice  of  the  master;. it 
18  not  in  such  a  country  that  the  peo- 
ple can  possess  the  usual  incitements 
to  industry,  or  reap  its  rewards. 
They  cannot  acquire  wealth,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  impossible  that 
tfaey  should  offer  it  in  any  shape, 
either  in  gold  or  produce,  whose 
value  is  measured  oy  gold,  in  ex- 
change for  their  food.  Neither  can 
the  French  peasant,  who  lives  in  those 
provinces  of  France  where  few  ma- 
nufactures exist,  afford  to  drink  the 
wine  which  appears  to  Englishmen 
so  incredibly  cheap.  But  change 
the  situation  of  the  people  inhabiting 
these  countries ;  give  freedom  to 
their  exertions  and  a  spur  to  their 
industry,  and  in  an  instant  their  lar 
hour  will  become  valuable,  and  the 
bread  exchanged  for  that  labour  will 
bear  a  high  money-price." 

**  It  must  be  remarked,"  says  Mr 
Robertson,  in  his  Rural  Recollec* 
tions,  '*  that  during  the  period  in 
which  agriculture  has  made  the 
greatest  profl'ess,  even  to  the  extent 
of  maklug  Uie  land  produce  more 
than  double  its  former  store,  the 
price  of  com  has  also  been  gradually 
on  the  advance,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  rate  of  labour. 
This  is  indeed  a  curious  fact,  that  a 

freater  supply  in  the  market  should 
e  followed  by  a  greater  dearth  in 
the  price.  But  the  solution  is  easy. 
There  has  been  nearly  an  equal  in- 
crease in  the  population,  and  also 
money  has  fallen  in  value.  The  same 
piece  of  silver  or  of  gold  does  not 
purchase  so  much  as  it  was  wont  to 
do,  whether  it  be  of  clothing,  of  fur- 
niture, or  of  provisions,  but  more 
especially  of  labour.  Dating  from 
about  the  year  1745,  a  period  from 
which  the  commencement  of  a^i- 
cultural  improvement  in  Scotland  is 
very  generally  traced,  there  has  been 
i  gradual  advance  in  the  price  of 
]  id  produce,  slowly  at  first,  but  ul- 
1  oately  increasing  more  rapidly,  till 
;  last  it  has  advanced  in  the  present 
1  les  more  than  sixty  per  cent,  at 
i  average  of  the  different  species 
(  bread  com ;  that  is,  from  the  year 
]  ^  to  crop  1827.  But»  in  the  same 
1  leiy  the  rate  of  w{U2;es,  from  the 
I  «ter  demand  for  labour,  has  in- 
i    ased  upwards  of  one  hundred  per 


cent  on  the  average  of  these  years ; 
and  which,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years,  has  risen  two  hundred  per 
cent,  or  three  times  the  rate  in  u)r- 
mer  times,  immediately  preceding 
tne  year  1 745.  This  greater  advance 
in  the  rate  of  wages  applies  to  all 
labourers  in  husbandry,  and  to  every 
description  of  mechanics,  whether  in 
town  or  country ;  so  that  the  never- 
ceasing  outcry  against  the  corn-laws, 
as  being  adverse  to  the  industrious 
part  of  the  community,  is  in  direct 
opposition  to  fact.  Every  thing,  in 
the  coiu'se  of  the  latter  period,  from 
1745  to  1827,  in  consequence  of  ^e 
fall  in  the  price  of  money,  has  be- 
come nominally  dearer^  yet  nobody 
is  poorer  on  that  account;  that  is, 
no  class  in  the  community,  tr€//-em- 
plot/ed,  is  less  able  to  support  its 
wonted  rank  in  society.  Even  the 
common  labourer  is  richer  than  for- 
merly. He  can  afford  to  live  better, 
and  actually  does  live  better.  He 
has  better  food,  better  clothing,  and 
better  lodging  than  in  olden  times." 
If  we  carry  our  thoughts  back  to 
that  period  of  time  when  manufac- 
turing industry  did  not  exist,  and 
when  the  possessor  of  land  com- 
manded the  whole  labour  of  society, 
and  enjoyed  the  whole  produce  of 
the  soil,  after  affording  a  coarse  and 
scanty  nourishment  to  his  vassals, 
the  truth  of  the  above  observations 
will  appear  still  more  evident  While 
such  a  state  of  things  exists,  how  can 
the  inferior  classes  give  gold,  or  any 
thing  which  can  be  exchanged  in  the 
market  for  gold,  as  the  price  of  food  ? 
It  is  impossible ;  money,  if  in  such  a 
state  ot  things  it  circulates  at  all  in 
the  shape  of  coin,  must  be  composed 
of  the  least  valuable  of  the  metals. 
Thus,  the  first  money  of  the  Romans 
was  copper ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  at  this  very  day,  in  one  of 
the  departments  of  France,  com,  ow- 
ing to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  is 
used  as  the  instrument  of  exchange, 
and  money  composed  of  coin  is  sel- 
dom seen.  However  strange  this 
fact  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  mer- 
cantile men,  it  is  fully  confirmed  by 
an  account  of  Corsica,  published  by 
M.  de  Beaumont,  a  public  function- 
ary lately  residing  in  that  island.  He 
describes  it  as  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren, and  the  population  uncivilized, 
fierce,  and  ignorant,  as  devoid  of  ha- 
bits of  industry.    In  that  island,  the 
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poverty  of  which  cannot  he  a  matter 
open  to  douht,  com  not  only  does 
hot  hear  a  high  money-price,  but 
money  itself  is  almost  unlcnown. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  quite 
elear  that  gold  is  not  a  general  mea- 
sure hy  which  the  real  cheapness  of 
com  can  be  estimated.  The  persons 
who  tell  us  that  we  may  get  our  com 
cheaper  from  other  countries  than 
it  can  be  grown  in  England,  do 
not  consider  that  we  measure  that 
cheapness  by  a  merchandise  which  is 
worth  more  in  one  country  than  it  is 
in  another.  Adam  Smith  very  pro- 
perly adverts  to  this  circumstance 
when  he  distinguishes  between  real 
and  money  price,  and  states  distinct- 
ly  that  silver,  as  a  measure  of  value, 
varies  more  from  century  to  cen- 
tury than  corn ;  and  adds,  that  mo^ 
liey  is  the  best  measm-e  of  value  at 
the  same  time  and  place— but  at  the 
same  time  and  place  only.  Gold  may 
be  cheap,'  and  is  cheap,  in  England, 
from  the  superior  industry  and  skill 
of  its  population.  This  circumstance 
brings  a  greater  Quantity  of  gold  into 
the  country  for  the  purpose  of  mea- 
suring the  value  of  com  and  labour ; 
it  likewise  increases  to  a  very  great 
degree  the  rapidity  with  which  coin 
circulates,  ana  passes  from  one  hand 
to  another ;  which  in  itself  very  ma- 
terially contributes  to  diminish  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  metal  of 
which  ue  current  coin  is  composed. 
But  com  may  be  cheap  relatively  to 
labour,  although  gold  oe  cheap  rela- 
tively to  both. 

In  every  country,  the  exchangeable 
value  of  gold  or  silver  money  de- 
pends upon  the  productive  industry 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  varies,  there- 
fore, not  only  at  distant  periods,  and 
in  distant  countries,  but  it  may  differ 
materially  at  periods  touching  upon 
each  other,  and  in  countries  separa- 
ted by  a  mere  line  of  demarcation. 
This  is  a  well-known  truth,  practical- 
ly familiar  to  every  capitalist.  No 
rational  individual,  who  in  the  course 
of  the  last  century  accepted  a  fixed 
annuity,  expected  that  tne  same  no- 
minal sum  of  money  would  command 
as  great  a  share  of  the  labour  of  so- 
ciety, at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  as  it  did  when  the 
bargain  was  made ;  but  as  he  had 
found  the  decrease  in  the  value  of 
money  to  be  gradual,  he  preferred 
that  disadvantage  to  the  rislcs  of  bu-» 
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slness,  or  the  smaller  returns  of  land- 
ed property.     We  speak  here,  of 
course,  of  that  natural  depreciation 
which  was  constantly  going  on  in  the 
value  of  commodities,  when  measu- 
red in  metallic  money;  and  not  of 
that  artificial  depreciation  which  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  a  paper  cur. 
rency,  not  convertible  into  cash  at 
the  will  of  the  holder.  The  one  kind 
of  depreciation  had  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with,  or  dependence  upon,  the 
other.    The  depreciation  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  gold,  arising  from 
the  oevelopement  oT  nation^  indus- 
try, would  have  equally  taken  place 
if  the  Bank  of  England  had  never 
been  authorized  to  suspend  cash  pay- 
ments.   The  sole  object  of  our  pre- 
sent enquiry  is,  therefore,  not  the  de- 
preciation of  paper-money,  but  of  the 
precious  metals  when  actually  used 
as  the  current  coin.    Every  person 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  variation 
of  prices  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  countries,    must  be  well 
aware,  that  money  goes  farther  in 
France,  and  all  over  the  continent, 
than  in  Great  Britain :  that  the  same 
weight  of  gold  or  silver  commands  a 
larger  quantity  of  food,  and  more  of 
the  labour  of  society,  abroad,  than  in 
England.    But  does  this  shew  that 
lana  on  the  continent  ia  more  fertile 
than  the  soil  of  England  ?  or  that  the 
working  classes  abroad  are  better  off, 
or  that  they  either  possess  or  con- 
sume more  com,  than  the  more  in- 
dustrious inhabitants  of  this  island? 
We  therefore  beg  to  repeat,  that 
bread  itself,  when  measured  by  la- 
bour—the only  standard  with  which 
the  workman,  who  earns  his  subsist- 
ence by  labour,  has  a  concern — may 
be  cheap,  while  its  price,  measured 
by  money,  may  be  high ;  and  that 
the  high  money-price  of  bread,  when 
it  is  not  produced  by  actual  scarcity, 
is  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  manufacturing   and  commercial 
prosperity.  The  principles  involved 
in  a  just  theory  of  price,  tend  to 
shew  what  has  been  fully  confirmed 
by  experience,  that  the  high  money- 
value  of  provisions,  when  occasion- 
ed, not  by  a  deficient  supply,  but  hy 
an  active  demand,   cannot  be  the 
cause  of  poverty  and  distress.  That 
great  rise  in    the   money-price  of 
bread — or  rather  that  depreciatiott 
of  gold— that   lowering  of  its  ex- 
changeable value — whfoh  took  place 
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vjtfa  such  remarklJble  rapidity  be* 
tween  the  clote  of  the  American  war 
and  ^6  year  1813,  ivas,  in  point  of 
keif  ^e  result  of  that  extraordinary 
manuiacturingand  commercial  pro&* 
peritT,  which  naturally  and  nece»« 
otiif  accompanied  the  increasing 
energf  of  our  national  industry.  In 
other  countries,  where  the  same 
cause  was  not  called  into  operation, 
the  exchangeable  value  of  gold  re- 
mained unaffected — ^whenever  thai 
prosperity,  which  caused  the  depre* 
ciition  of  the  precious  metals  be« 
gins  to  retroffraae,  gold  also  will  be- 
gm  to  receae  towards  its  ancient 
standard  of  exchangeable  value. 

Whenever  our  industry,  our  ma* 
BoCwtures,  and  our  commerce,  shall 
decav,  the  price  of  bread  will  fall, 
and  idH  low  enough ;  and  if  ever  the 
moment  should  arrive,whenthe  price 
of  bread  shall,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  be  lower  m  England  than  in 
the  other  countries  of  Europe,  the 
knell  of  British  greatness  will  have 
tolled. 

We  warn  our  countrymen,  there-* 
fore,  not  to  let  themselves  be  misled 
and  deluded  by  the  clamours  which 
are  too  frequently  set  up  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  price  of  bread.  These  cla- 
mours are  raised  by  two  classes  of 
individuals — ^by  a  class  which  is  too 
ignorant  to  perceive  die  causes  which 
truly  affect  the  money-price  of  pro* 
visions;  or  by  a  ckiss  of  men,  who, 
althouffh  they  perceive  these  causes, 
are  stui  base  and  wicked  enough, 
either  for  factious  or  selfish  purposes, 
to  Rtram  every  nerve  to  lead  the  cre- 
dnlous  multitude  astray.  The  first 
class  of  clamourers  for  cheap  bread 
err  through-  isnorance ;  they  consist 
chiefly  of  ill-informed  persons  who 
have  embarked  their  capital  in  ma« 
aofactnring  and  commercial  specu- 
jations;  who  conceive  that  a  fall 
in  the  money-price  of  bread  would 
en&hle  them  to  lower  wages,  and  by 
that  means  realize  increased  profits* 
But  no  such  advantage  would  result 
to  tiiem  from  a  reduction  in  the  ave- 
rage money-price  of  bread ;  it  is,  no 
doubt,  true,  that  it  would  enable  them 
to  reduce  the  nominal  amount  of 
vages;  but  then  a  proportionate  fall 
would  inevitably  take  place  in  the 
iDoney-price  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle, and  the  ratio  of  profits  to  capi- 
tal would  retain  its  accustomed  le- 
vel.   Aao^er  Bumerous,  and  at  the 


same  time  persevering,  body  of  cla- 
mourers for  cheap  bread,  consists  of 
persons  who  raise  this  cry  either  for 
nictious  or  selfish  purposes.  No  man 
who  watches  the  operations  of  the 
press  in  this  country  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  mortifying  fact,  that  many 
of  the  writers  who  possess  the  fair- 
est opportunities  ot  giving  a  sound 
direction  to  public  opinion  on  im-> 

{lortant  <]^ue8tions  of  national  policy, 
abour  with  wicked  industry  to  fos- 
ter the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the 
multitude;  it  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
dound much  to  their  honour  to  en- 
deavour to  leadtheproductive  classes 
to  a  right  way  of^  thinking  on  this 
subject;  but  they  consider  it  more 
profitable  to  act  as  panders  to  the 
oaser  passions  of  mankind.  In  their 
clamours  on  the  subject  of  the  price 
of  bread,  they  are  joined  by  many 
of  those  persons  who  are  not  en^ 

§ed  in  any  species  of  productive  m- 
ustry,  but  subsist  upon  the  interest 
of  money  lent  either  to  the  state  or 
private  individuals.    Those  persons, 
who  live  upon  the  interest  ot  money, 
together  with  those  who  draw  pen* 
sions  and  salaries  out  of  the  public 
purse,  form,  in  truth,  the  only  class 
who  can  reap  any  advantage  from  a 
permanent  reduction  in  the  money- 
price  of  com ;  such  a  fall,  no  doubt, 
enriches  them :  it  enables  them  to 
acquire  a  greater  command  over  the 
labour  of  ttie  community,  and  to  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use  a  larger 
share  of  the  productions  of  national 
industry;  but  in  proportion  to  their 
gain  from  t^e  low  money-price  of 
corn,  is  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
rest  of  the  community ;  these  are,  in 
truth,  the  drones  of  the  social  hive; 
and  the  low  price  of  com  always  puts 
it  in  their  power  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  working  bees.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  this  class — this 
drone    class — which  consumes  the 
sweets  of  the  hive  without  replacing 
a  single  particle,  should  vociferate 
for  cheap  bread ;  but  we  do  wonder 
that  the  productive  classes — the  ma- 
nufacturers, the  merchants,  and  the 
artisans  of  this  country,  whose  pros- 
perity has  invariably  been  found  to 
bear  an  exact  proportion  to  the  rise 
which  takes  place  m  the  money-price 
of  bread,  when  that  rise  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  actual  scarcity,  should  be 
prevailed  upon  to  join  in  this  ignorant 
and  besotted  clamour.  It  is  manifestly 
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the  interest  of  all  the  productive  food  on  the  part  of  an  induBtnouB 

classes ;  of  all  the  manufacturers,  and  well-employed  community,  it  is 

and  working  labourers  of  every  name  a  symptom  and  a  proof  of  the  pros- 

and  craft,  that  the  money-price  of  perous  condition  of  all  those  claases 

com  should,  on  an  average  of  years,  who  are  engaged  in  production;  it 


be  hi^h.  The  experience  of  all  times, 
as  well  as  of  all  countries,  has  proved 
that,  whenever  this  is  the  case,  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  class- 
es invariably  realize  large  profits; 


furnishes  the  most  unequivocal  evi- 
dence, that  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  their  industry,  and  for  the  pro- 
duce of  that  industry. 
The  mischievous  changes  which 


while  the  labourers  and  artisans  of    have  recently  taken  place  in  our  com- 
the  country  enjoy  constant  work,    mercial  and  internal  policy,  have  pro- 


and  earn  high  wages.  Their  means 
of  purchasing  provisions,  derived 
from  increasing  profits,  regular  em- 
ployment, and  nigher  wages,  more 
than  keep  pace  with  any  general  rise 


duced  a  most  unfavourable  effect  up< 
on  our  national  industry.  The  flood- 
gates of  foreign  rivalry  have  been 
foolishly  opened  upon  our  manufac- 
turers.  The  circulating  medium  has 


which  may  take  place  in  the  money-    been  put  under  unwise  and  unnecea- 
price  of  com.    This  is  borne  out  by    sary  restrictions  ;    and  the  coaae- 


circumstances  which  must  be  still 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  this  country.  At  no 
period  of  the  history  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  the  reward  of  industry  more 
liberal,  more  constant,  and  more  cer- 
tain, than  during  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  the  American  war  and 
the  year  1815;  while  the  money-price 


quence  has  been,  a  serious  check  no- 
on our  accustomed  prosperity.  We 
are  really  inclined  to  suspect^.that  the 
discouragement  to  native  industry 
resulting  from  the  alterations  which 
have  been  recently  effected  in  our 
commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries, has  operated  upon  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  to  a  greater  ex- 


of  bread  was,  upon  an  average  of    tent  than  the  change  which  has  been 


years,  much  higher  than  it  has  been 
ever  previously  known  in  the  home 
market;  but,  although  the  British 
labourer  had  to  pay  more  for  his 
bread  than  his  foreign  competitor, 
this  was  much  more  than  counter- 
vailed by  the  extra  wages  which  a 
regular  and  eager  demand  for  his 
services  enabled  him  to  earn.  And 
in  this  general  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes,  the  capitalists,  who 
gave  them  employment,  fully  parti- 
cipated. While  bread  was  high,  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  of  Eng- 
land were  realizing  ample  profits, 
and  the  whole  body  oi  workmen 
earning  ample  wages;  no  sooner, 
however,  did  the  economists  com- 
mence their  operations  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  price  of  bread, 
than  the  prosperity  of  both  these 
classes  began  to  decline.  The  quar- 
tern loaf  fell,  it  is  true,  nearly  one 


made  in  the  standard  of  value.  We 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  over- 
look or  underrate  the  effect  of  this 
latter  cause;  but  the  effect  of  the 
former  cause  we  are  certainly  dispo- 
sed to  consider  of  ^eater  magnitude 
and  importance.  Many  able  men,  we 
are  well  aware,  hold  the  opinion,  that 
if  the  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
derived  from  tlie  American  mines 
could  be  restored  to  its  usual  amount, 
the  recent  rise  in  the  exchangeabh 
value  of  money  would  disappear,  and 
that  an  abundant  currency  would 
bring  about  the  return  of  our  former 
prosperity.  Now  we  cannot  fully 
coincide  in  tliis  opinion.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  without  a  renovation  of 
our  relaxed  industry,  no  additional 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  how- 
ever abundant  or  cheaply  procured, 
could,  of  itself,  restore  Uie  fallen  pros- 
perity of  Britain.   This  happy  result 


half  in  price ;  but  then  the  profits  of    depends,  fortunately,  not  upon  the 
the  capitalist  and  the  wages  of  the     American  mines,  but  upon  the  full 


labourer,  have  been  diminished  in  a 
still  larger  proportion.  It  is  there- 
fore the  interest  of  all  the  produc- 
tive classes  in  this  country,  that  the 
money-price  of  bread  should  be  high ; 
when  this  results  not  from  a  scaixity 
—not  from  a  deficient  supply  of 
grain — ^but  from  a  brisk  demand  for 


and  unimpeded  developement  of  our 
national  industry.  On  this  point,  we 
think  Mr  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Mo- 
ney, has  fallen  into  an  error.  **  ^Ve 
find,"  observes  that  writer,  in  a  pas- 
sage which  has  been  often  quoted, 
**  tliat  into  every  kingdom  into  which 
money  begins  to  flow  in  greater  abus- 
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dance  tbm  formerly,  every  thing 
takes  a  new  face :  labour  and  indus- 
trf  gun  life — the  merchant  becomes 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer 
more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  fiurmer  follows  his  plough  with 

S eater  alacrity  and  attention.    On 
e  odier  hand,  when  gold  and  silver 
are  diminishing,  the  workman  has 
not  the  same  employment  from  the 
manufacturer  aha  the  merchant — the 
farmer  cannot  dispose  of  his  corn  and 
his  catde,  though  he  must  pay  the' 
same  rent  to  his  landlord.    The  po- 
verty, and  beggary,  and  sloth,  which 
must  ensue,  are  eaaily/oreseen.*'  He 
seems  to  consider  the  more  abundant 
flow  of  the  precious  metals  into  any 
country  as  the  cause  which  sets  the 
Jodust^  of  its  inhabitants  in  motion. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  so  clear  as 
many  writers  on  currency  seem  to 
imagine.    We  strongly  suspect,  that 
in  this  instance,  the  effect  is  mista- 
ken for  the  cause.    We  believe,  that 
in  every  country,  an  increased  sup- 
]^y  of  the  precious,  metals  will  al- 
ways be  found  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  more  active  industry,  but  never  of 
itself  to  act  as  a  cause  exciting  to  in- 
dustry. In  every  kingdom  things  as?- 
i    sume  a  new  face,  not  because  money 
\    begins  to  flow  in  greater  abundance 
than  formerly ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
mohev  flows  in  greater  abundance 
than  rormerly,  because  things  put  on 
a  new  face. '  Because  labour  and  in- 
dustry gain  life, .  **  the  merchant  is 
more  enterprising,  the  manufacturer 
more  diligent  and  skilful,  and  even 
the  farmer  follows  his  plough  with 
greater  alacrity  and  attention."  This 
view  of  &e  matter  is  corroborated  by 
the  effect  which  the  discovery  of 
America  produced  on  the  internal 
condition  of  Spain.  After  that  event, 
tiie  precious  metals  found  their  way 
into  Spain  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  previously }  but  we  have  no  evi- 


dence to  shew,  that  in  Spain,  every 
thing  took  a  new  face,  or  that  labour 
and  industry  gained  new  life.  On 
the  contrary,  the  precious  metals 
were  introduced  merely  as  mercan- 
tile commodities,  to  be  exported  to 
other  countries,  and  not  to  be  used 
as  a  measure  of  value  circulating  ra- 
pidly from  hand  to  hand  among  a  nu- 
merous and  industrious  population. 
We  are  thus  of  opinion,  uiat  more 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  supply 
of  the  precious  metals  now  derived 
from  the  American  mines,  than  the 
matter  really  deserves.  It  must,  no 
doubt,  be  admitted,  that  this  diminu- 
tion in  the  usual  amount  of  tlie  sup- 
ply has  had  some  share  in  the  rise 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in 
the  value  of  money.  It  is,  however, 
we  think,  indisputable  that  this  will 
only  account  for  a  small  portion  of 
that  rise.  The  greater  portion  of  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  discourage- 
ment, and  consequent  relaxation,  of 
our  native  industry,  arising  from  the 
impolitic  admission  of  foreign  rival- 
ry. We  are  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  rise 
which  has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  money,  is  much  greater  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  If  this  rise  had  been  solely 
the  consequence  of  a  diminution  in 
the  usual  supply  of  the  precious  me- 
tals, it  would  necessarily  have  taken 
place  in  an  equal  proportion  all  over 
Europe.  This  is  manifestly  not 
the  case.  The  writers  who  trace 
our  present  embarrassments  to  na- 
tural or  political  causes  which  ren- 
der the  American  mines  less  pro- 
ductive than  usual,  labour  clearly 
under  an  erroneous  impression.  Our 
difficulties  do  not  spring  from  this 
source,  but  from  the  false  measures 
which  have  crippled  the  energy  of 
our  national  industry. 
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9TEM  AND  STERN. — TOS  CRINGLE  AND  THE  DEVIL. 

To  Commodore  Chrutopher  North. 

Dear  Worthy  Old  Gbntlem an»  from  Ross-tthire  engages  you,  for 
.  Bless  you,  man,  your  chief  devil  some  unknown  intuit,  m  single  com* 
has  ^ot  me  into  a  — -—  of  a  mew  by  bat»  and,  leagued  with  John  Barley*- 
a  misprint— confound  my  cramp  fiat  com,  (let  us  imagine  an  impoaaibili*' 
— in  '^  Davy  Jones,"  in  the  number  ty,)  floors  you  by  a  peg  on  the  giio<> 
for  July.  mon — ^the  wound  is  in  the  front— ^ 
I  perceive  in  this  the  hoof  of  the  ^our  <notfl  is  brok^bui  your  Aonoicr 
same  fiend,  who,  in  the  "  Scene  off  la  whole.  Would  it  be  so,  were  the 
Bermuda,"  in  September  last,  sent  Gael  to  allege,  that  ^  her  nainsel  had 
old  Kelson,  the  carpenter,  a  gQwk*s  coupit  the  Giant  of  the  Nordi  py  a  pig 
•errand  into  the  fore-top,  to  see  what  kick  on  her  preach?^*  By  all  the 
the  *'  fore-uiiti;/,"  instead  of  the  gods,  he  of  the  laconic  garment,  the 
wounded  '*  fore-^arc/,"  would  carry,  ^  thousand  hill  man,"  would  have 
as  if  men-of-war  had  bum-boats  at  been  careering  on  a  cloud  after  hia 
their  mast-heads  I  But  to  the  matter.  ^  freen"  Ossian,  with  the  mooa  shit- 
In  the  very  offset  of  "  Davy  Jones,"  ning  through  him,  within  that  very 
he  makes  me  say.  standing  on  the  bouy  hour. 

eprity  that ''  the  spray  from  the  item  Still  I  would  rather  have  fought 

was  flashing  over  me,  as  it  roared  Peter  than  bothered  you ;  but  I  know 

through  the  waste  of  sparkling  and  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Wil- 

hissing  waters."    Now  I  don^t  di»-  -liam,  God  bless  him  I  (who  can  for- 

pute  tiie  roaring  of  stems — in  sea-  ^et  poor  Bums*s  '*  Tarry  Breeks  ?") 

SOD.  B ut, me,  if  you  or  any  other  ei  ther  has  noticed  it,  or  will  notice  it, 

•man  shall  make  Tom  Cringle's  stem  the  instant  he  comes  to  that  part  of 
roar,  out  of  season,  on  compulsion,  the  Magazine.  Now  this,  without 
I  wrote  STEM,  the  cutwater  of  the  explanation,  is  inconvenient,  trou*- 
ship,  the  coulter  as  it  were — the  head  eers  being  likely  to  oome  aa  high  up 
of  her,  not  the  tail,  as  the  devil  would  w)w  as  pantaloons,  and  I  have  some 
have  it.  And  again,  when  the  priva-  claim  on  him,  seeing  that  my  fiather, 
teer  hauls  Lis  wind  suddenly,  to  let  Job  Cringle,  some  five-and  forty  years 
tlie  Torch  shoot  past  him,  and  there-  ago,  at  Jamaica,  in  the  town  of  Port- 
by  gain  the  weattier  gage,  when  old  Royal,  had  his  head-rails  smashed, 
Splinter  should  sing  out,  as  it  was  the  neb  of  his  nose  (stem)  bitten  of 
written — ^but,  confound  tlie  fist  once  by  a  bungo,  and  the  end  of  hia  B|aiie 
more — ^  Give  her  the  £^£m"-^that  is,  {stern-post),  that  mysterious  pointy 
run  her  down  and  sink  her,  the  stem  where  man  ends,  and  m<mkey  begms, 
being  the  strongest  part,  as  the  stem  crievously  shaken  in  a  spree  at  Khty 
is  the  weakest,  he,  Belzebub,  judg-  Finnans,  in  Prince  Wiluam  Henry's 
ing,  I  presume,  of  the  respective  company. 

strength  of  the  two  ends  from  his  **  roo,  nonsense."  Indeed  I — ^Wby, 

-own   comparative  anatomy,  makes  the  very  devil  himself,  the  author  of 

him  say,  "  Give  her  the  stem,**  as  if  the  evil,  shall  be  convinced  that  there 

.he  were  going  to  let  drive  at  her  is  much  peril  in  the  tranapositiom  pf 

with  that  end.    "  Poo,  nonsense — it  ends,  /will  ask  him — ''WhatisaJter- 

don't  signify."    But  it  does  dignify,  nutation  ?" — {words  being 


old  man.    Only  fancy,  had  I,  when  I  pons) — ^  What  is  a  sternutation  ?" 

asked  you  to  give  your  countenance  He  shall  answer  learnedly  by  the 

to  my  "  humble  efTorte,"  as  the  block-  card — "  A  sneeze,**  the  nose  or  stem 

heads  whom  you  scarify  say, beseech-  being  the  organ.    Then  Ae  shall  ask 

ed  you  to  give  your  hut-end  to  them,  Jem  Sparkle  "  What  is  a  stemuta- 

would  tliis  not  have  signified,  would  tion?**    You  laugh,  old  gentleman; 

it  not  have  been  imprecating  the  very  but   ^otir  devil's  *'  mistack  *'   looks 

fate  of  the  aforesaid  blockheads  ?  every  inch  as  queer  to  a  sailor  as  <wr 

To  touch  you  more  near — you  topman'sanswerwould  sound  to  you, 
yourself  have  been  known  to  get  fou         Yours  with  all  cordially, 
and  pugnacious  on  great  occasions —  Thomas  Cringi£. 

the  visit  of  royalty,  for  instance— it  Coast  Blockade,  Station  3194, 
is  on  record.    A  mountain  foreigner  1 1th  July,  1830. 


im.] 


Perdi$Hmdtke  Setavedi  gr,  B<^ut  Gratiiude, 
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FERDINAND  THS  BBLOV^D  2  OB,  BOYAL  GBATITOdB. 

Tki  prodamaHon  conduded  by  dmsUaring  the  Coetxs  to  he  dissdved;  and  ordahdag 
iktUaMo^omg  the  execution  qftku  decree  should  suffer  Death  ! !  1 

AnKALS  or  THE  PSNUrsUtAE  CAMrAIGMS* 


iFTBR  an  arduous  service  of  six 
jeare  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  during 
the  whole  of  the  interesting  cam- 
pugos  in  these  countries,  I  was  at 
length  indulged  with  permission  to 
revisit  Enffland,  on  the  short  leave  of 
absence  of  two  months.  Anxious  to 
behold  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  an 
idolized  monarch  reascendinff  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  amidst  &e  ac- 
clamations and  blessings  of  his  devo- 
ted people,  after  so  many  years  of  vi- 
dssitude  in  the  fortune  of  war,  I 
vared  my  original  intention  of  em- 
barking in  the  British  packet  from 
Cadiz,  and  determined  on  a  journey 
to  Madrid ;  having  found  a  ready 
companion  for  the  voyiwe!  in  my 
friend,  (a  merchant  of  the  former 
city,)  at  whose  establishment,  at 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  I  had  been  pass- 
ing some  pleasant  weeks. 

Our  preparations  were  immediate- 
ly commenced.  Knowing  by  expe- 
rience how  sadly  destitute  the  houses 
of  public  accommodation  on  our 
roate  were  of  those  conveniences, 
vliich  are  to  be  found,  with  a  great- 
er or  less  degree  of  comfort,  in  other 
parts  of  the  European  continent;  I 
stored  my  ample  canteens,  (capable 
of  furnishing  a  breakfest  and  dinner 
terrice  for  four  persons^  with  an 
abundant  stock  of^tea,  coffee,  choco- 
iate,  ai^ars,  liqueurs,  and  a  gallon  of 
old  **  lung's  own"  rum,  (which  had 
sot  teen  the  light  for  five  years ;)  nor 
did  I  omit  TalUiough  no  smoker  my- 
mIQ  to  fill  a  canister  with  a  few 
dozen  of  prime  Havannah  cigars,  of 
rach  a  superior  quality,  that  my  fu- 
miog  friends  bestowed  on  tiiem  the 
same  of  "  tugar'pbinu.^* 

Money,  or  liquor,  no  doubt,  will 
liave  their  influence  in  all  countries ; 
but  to  a  Spaniard,  a  more  tempting 
bribe  couid  not  be  offered  to  quicken 
the  movements  of  every  man  on  the 
road,  from  the  Director-general  of 
Posts  in  his  gaudy  coat,  down  to  the 
humble  driver  in  his  sheep-skin  jack- 
et, than  a  good  cigar !  It  has  oeen 
even  known  to  mollify  tiie  heart  of 
the  rude  bandit,  and  cause  him; 


whilst  rifling  his  victim,  to  utter  an 
apologetic — ^Pardon  me,sirtfor  this 
little  liberty  r 

We  discovered  a  chariot  of  ancient 
fashion  for  sale,  which  had  been 
built,  Heaven  knows  when,  or  where.; 
but  it  had  the  advantages  of  being 
strong  and  roomy,  with  luggage  wells, 
which  were  easily  converted  into  a 
deposit  for  my  canteens;  a  strong 
net-work  bag  was  fitted  up  behincU 
for  the  reception  of  the  luggage,  &&, 
which  is  called  the  Zagal,  a  name 
which  is  also  borne  by  the  man  who 
sits  in  charge  of  i%  and  who  has  the 
.additional  duty  to  perform,  of  run- 
ning between  the  leaders  of  ^e  mule- 
team  through  towns,  or  narrow  passes^ 
holding  the  head  of  each  at  arms- 
length,  whilst  he,  scarcely  touching 
the  ground,  seems  almost  to  fly,  as  he 
guides  the  team  at  a  galloping  pace. 
In  this,  reticulated  sack  our  trunte 
were  stowed,  and  over  them  the  bed- 
ding.  My  companion  had  provided 
regular  mattress,  bolster,  &c.  My  pre- 
parations in  that  respect  were  few 
and  simple — ^a  canvass  bag,  six  feet 
by  two,  a  pillow,  and  a  blanket,  suf- 
ficed for  ail  my  wants ;  this  bag  was 
each  night  filled  with  fresh  straw,  Tan 
ever-ready  convenience,)  and  being 
laid  on  the  well-swept  floor,  with  the 
luxury  of  a  pillow,  i  formed  as  com- 
fortable a  resting-place  as  I  could  de- 
sire,infinitely  preferable  to  a  berth  on 
these  (almost'living)  bedsteads,  on 
which  the  unwary  traveller  is  invited 
to  repose  at  the  Posado.  In  various 
parts  of  the  interior  of  the  cari'iage 
were  secret  pockets,  so  artfully  con- 
cealed, as  to  set  discovery  at  defiance, 
except  by  a  general  ripping  open  of 
the  lining,  an  experiment  frequent- 
ly resorted  toby  practised  banditti, 
when  the  plunder  of  their  victims 
proves  inaaequate  to  their  rank  and 
appearance. 

We  engaged  a  tiro,  or  team,  of  six 
capital  mules,  for  the  entire  journey 
to  Madrid,  for  four  hundred  dollars, 
in  which  sum  were  included  the  pay- 
ment for  the  services  of  the  mayora^ 
or  coacbttum»  ^^  z&gal;  and  also  tb 
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(Mtdlng,  tftMing,  nhoeiuf;,  kc^  of  the 
Uiun  i  an  amount  not  exceeding  that 
at  which  an  etiiial  length  of  rood  could 
)te  perfvrtaea  in  England  with  four 
horMen. 

Even  wHh  nuch  a  powerful  tiro,  (to 
whi4;h  the  mayoral  alwayi  attaches  a 
upare  mule  on  hb  own  account  in 
ctme  of  accAdenU,)  we  could  not  cal- 
culate on  daily  journeys  of  more  than 
from  Um  to  twelve  Spanish  leagues 
(four  British  miles  each)  per  day. 
The  usual  rate  of  travelling  of  the 
eo<'.h^  coUeroes,  or  sta^e  coaches,  is 
forty  miles  per  day  with  the  same 
number  of  horses  or  mules,  (general- 
ly the  former,)  and  they  halt  every 
fourth  day. 

All  biding  ready  for  the  journey,  we 
took  our  departure  from  the  house  of 
my  compauon  de  voyage  at  Xeres,  on 
the  2()th  April,  1814,  attended  by  one 
servant  only,  an  Irish  bov,  who  had 
served  me  upwards  of  three  years, 
and  who  possessed  all  the  cliaracter- 
Utic  shrewdness  and  vivacity  of  his 
country,  witii  a  sufficient  smattering 
of  the  Spanish  language  to  render 
him  equal  to  the  expression  of  his 
own,  or  our  ordinary  wants,  without 
the  aid  of  our  interpretation. 

lie  sat  perched  beside  the  mayoral 
on  the  fore- boot,  converted  into  a 
driving  sf^at,  of  the  comforts  of  which 
we  could  form  but  a  mean  opinion, 
from  the  imploring  looks  the  poor 
follow  occasionally  threw  upon  us, 
as  turning  his  head  to  make  a  mute 
appeal  to  our  pity;  meanwhile  the 
carriage  rattled  over  the  long,  rou^h, 
and  stony  streets  of  tliis  stnigghug 
town,  at  ttie  very  top  of  tlie  mules^ 
sptH'd;  with  tlie  exception  of  the 
wheelers,  tlie  animals  were  strangers 
to  Uie  restraint  of  bit  or  rein,  guided 
solely  by  the  voice  of  the  noisy  driver, 
who,  alter  the  ngal  resigned  his  of- 
fice, scolded  or'  encouraged  each 
mule  by  name,  and  in  terms  which 
the  brutes«  by  the  quick  motion  of 
their  lengthy  ears,  really  appeared  to 
umlerstaiMl*  ' 

My  fellow  traveller,  although  he 
had  pft$$^Ml  upu*ard$  of  thirty  V^ara 
in  S|wuu»  had  never  been  more' than 
a  few  leHs^ies  beyond  tlie  purlieus  of 
l^idiii  aiul  Xeres ;  he  was»  notwith- 
ataading^  a  wau  of  the  most  extensive 
iift^vrniation  on  all  subjocis  relatiiur 
Itt  the  eountrr  of  hi$  adoption — a 
wholar  of  iho 'first  order— «  liu:nii$t 
•C  alasKKi  lUttviH^  capadtf— «  Oh 


diolic  of  the  purest  fidth— and,  to 
crown  all,  an  idolatrous  admirer  of 
the  Spanish  constitution,  then  in  the 
third  year  of  its  rickety  existence  I— 
In  his  enthusiastic  dreains,he  wasper- 
petually  drawing  on  futurity  for  the 
realization  of  those  blessings  which, 
in  tlie  fervency  of  his  imagination,  he 
saw  hovering,  on  ahgel-wings,  over 
regenerated  Spain,  and  which  (next 
tollibemia,  the  land  of  his  birth)  he 
adored  with  all  a  lover's  fondnesH, 
frequently  exclaiming,  **  You  will  $ee, 
my  dear  sir,  what  this  country  will 
be  in  another,  hundred  years  T 

There  was  scarcely  a  village  or 
town  through  which  we  passed,  to 
which  his  information  and  historical 
recollections  did  not  impart  an  inter- 
est   Although  bred  to  the  mercan- 
tile profession  in  its  most  rigid  forms, 
his  mind  had  ever  thirsted  alter  every 
useful  knowledge ;  and  it  may  seem 
strange,  that  I,  who  had  passed  my 
days  m  garrisons  and  camps,  should 
supinely  sit  for  two  hours,  half  do- 
zing, in  our  halted  carriage  at  Baylen, 
while  he  pursued,  with  untired  steps, 
under  the  rays  of  a  scorching  suo, 
the  strides  or  a  village  guide,  while 
pointing  out  the  scene  of  Castsnos' 
triumph  and  Dupont's  defeat,  exult- 
ingly  exploring  the  field  of  battle, 
where  eighteen  thousand  troops  of 
the  flower  of  the  French  army  ii^k>- 
riously  ^rounded  their  arms  to  the 
raw  and  half-disciplined  levies  of  the 
army  of  Spain,  the  6elf-«ssemhled 
conscripts  of  an  insulted  and  inv»> 
ded  nation !  It  has  been  well  obs^- 
ved  by  the  intellisrent  and  netoai- 

Plished  author  of  the  Annals  of  the 
*eninsular  Campaigns,  that  the  "  chi- 
ralry  of  France  neFer  received  a 
deeper  tarnish  than  in  the 
at  Baylen." 

At  Cordova,  the  **  once 

pital  of  the  Ommiade  Cal^ks^  aH 
my  early  feelings  of  romanee'reriTcd; 
and  accompanied  bjr  way  frkml^l  de- 
voted an  entire  day  to  viev  tite  va- 
rious wonders  of  thaa  ccliebsiicd 
mosquis  now  a 
which,  in  all  its 
architectural 
rHMwned  city. 
Nor  was  my 
deli^tful 
dar*s  jouiaeT, 

of  the'SieCTn  M  iwi^  W  ihe 
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Cervantes  has  immortalized  by  ma^ 
J[i'of  it  the  scene  of  the  exploits  of 
the  lieroic  Quixote.    Every  hiD,  and 

dell,  and  mountain  stream^  seemed 
famiiior  to  my  eye  and  mind.  Here 
the  mtherd,  clad  in  his  rude  dress 
made  of  the  skins  of  the  animals 
he  tended,  ^azed  in  idle  amazement 
at  our  eqmpaee,  while  his  startled 
f  ock  cast  up  their  bearded  faces  to 
hestow  on  us  a  momentary  fflance, 
then  fled  to  the  towering  clifis,  tink- 
ling their  bells  in  secure  defiance  of 
pursuit  Again  a  troop  of  Arieros,* 
clad  and  armed  as  in  da3r8  of  yore, 
would  cross  our  path  at  some  sudden 
torn  of  our  tortuous  track,  escort- 
ing their  well-laden  mules  decked  in 
their  crimson,  deep-fringed  housings, 
(which  possibly  adorned  their  great- 
great-mndsires,)  plodding  in  low 
andsMemn  pace  to  the  deep-toned 
sound  of  the  neck-bell  of  their  leader. 
Now  and  then  a  Manchegof  from  the 
plains,  dressed  in  his  black  and  braid- 
ed chaJeco,  Montero  cap,  and  nicely 
nndaled  feet,  appeared,  cheering  on 
his  little  roula  with  the  sprightly  se- 
guidilk  of  the  Mancha;  while,  on  each 
aide  of  the  animal,  a  dark  and  shining 
horacho  hung  glistening  in  the  sun- 
beam, full,  almost  to  bursting,  of  tlie 
delicious  wine  of  the  Val  de  Penasf 
Nothiiuf  appeared  altered  since  the 
days  ofchivalry.  It  only  wanted  the 
presence  of  the  renowned  Knight  and 
nia  faithful  Sancho  to  complete  the 
romantic  scene. 

It  was  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
nlia^e  of  Cardena,  (the  scene  of  so 
nucn  fanciful  adventure,)  where  we 
had  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
that  we  met  a  Cabinet  courier  on  his 
way  to  Cadiz,  from  whom  we  were 
destined  first  to  hear  that  important 
intelligence  which  soon  rung  torough 
the  world  with  wonder — ^the  abdica- 
tion of  the  tlirone  of  France  by  the 
Great  Napoleon  I  The  noise  of  our 
approaching  carriage  awoke  this  man 
<H  dispatch,  who  was  quietly  dozing 
his  siesta  on  the  saddle,  though  tra- 
Te  ing  at  the  rate  of  ten  mues  an 
^  '.    This  may  appear  an  extraor- 


dinary assertion,  but  it  is  nevertlie- 
less  true.j:  Froin  him  we  received  the 
proclamation  of  Louis  tlie  XVIIItb, 
issued  at  Paris  on  the  11th.  of  that 
month  on  his  restoration  to  the  throne 
of  his  fathers,  and  also  the  gratifying 
news  of  the  total  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities. Elated  by  this  intelligence,  we 
pushed  forward.  Having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  bright  moon,  we  prolonged 
our  daily  journey  to  the  latest  hour 
the  mules  could  be  kept  to  their  pace, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  SOth  April 
reached  Madrid  in  safety. 

Taking  up  our  quarters  in  the  Po- 
sado,  called  the  Fontano  de  Oro,  (at 
the  Puerto  del  Sol,^  we  were  early 
the  next  morning  visited  by  several 
Members  of  Cortes,  by  the  Minister 
of  War,  Don  Tomas  Moreno;  the 
Inspector  General  of  Infantry,  Don 
Juan  0*Donoiu ;  the  Inquisitor  Ge- 
neral (!);  and  last,  though  not  least 
in  my  esteem,  tiie  brave  Brigadier- 
General,  Sir  John  Downie.  Not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  tlie  king's 
hostility  to  the  Cortes  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  public  mind  at  that  pe- 
riod, when  all  parties  seemed  confi- 
dent in  bis  Majesty's  acceptance  of 
the  constitution. . 

.  The  2d  of  May  was  appointed  for 
the  affecting  ceremony  ot  the  exhu- 
mation of  tne  remams  of  the  martyr- 
ed patriots,  Daioz  and  Velarde ;  who 
gloriously  fell  iu  the  last  desperate 
struggle  to  maintain  the  arsenal  at 
Madrid,  during  Murat's  massacre  of 
the  2d  May,  1808.  On  this  solemn 
occasion,  the  Regency,  the  Cortes, 
the  military  of  all  ranks,  and  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  of  the  capital,  emu- 
lously  pressed  forward  to  assist,  and 
by  their  presence  confirmed  the  pa- 
triotic feeling,  which  never  appeared 
more  intensely  or  nobly  excited. 
Tlie  bones  of  these  departed  heroes 
were  raised  from  their  place  of  se- 
pulchre, and  deposited  in  a  sarco- 
phagus, under  a  discharge  of  one 
hundred  salvoes  of  artillery. 

The  troops  of  the  latter  corps,  to 
which  these  gallant  men  belonged, 
claimed  the  honour  of  bearing  the 


•   Carriers.  f  Native  of  Mancha. 

In  this  courier,  my  friend  instantly  recognised  the  same  individual  who  brought 
tk<  Int  intelligcDce  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  Cadiz,  In  1802,  having  performed  the 
j«  iey,  diKct  from  Paris,  (without  quitting  the  saddle  one  hour  in  the  four  and 
tw  ity,)  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  seven  days,  the  distance  about  1200  miles! 
Hi  ^eed  was  rewarded  by  the  merchanU  of  Cadiz  and  Seville  with  a  purse  of  one 
thi     md  dollars. 
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sarcophaguB  to  the  church  of  St  Do* 
mingoB;  the  procession,  headed  by 
the  Regency,  and  including  all  that 
was  of  rank  and  honour  in  Madrid, 
extended  more  than  one  mile 


fAtt«. 
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tary  were  under  no  sort  of  oontxo\; 
the  Regency  tacitly  laid  down  th^ 
functions   which,   it    required   no 
stretch  of  sagacity  to  foresee,  wouldi 
ere  many  days,  be  wrested  from  theix 


length.    **  Honour  to  the  memory  of    feeble  hands.  Thus  Madrid,  from  the 
tU  departed  heroes  T  ^  Death  to  the    9th  to  the  12th  of  May,  (the  day  on 


enemies  of  Spain  /"  "  Long  live  Fer-* 
dinando,  our  beloved  King!"  and 
"  Long  live  the  Constitution  /"  were 
the  shouts  from  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands,  as  the  cypress  and  the 
laurel  waved  their  united  branches 
over  all  that  remained  of  the  first 
victims  of  French  perfidy  I  How  soon, 
alas!  were  these  exchanged  for 
sounds  of  discord,  and  for  deeds  of 
horror;  for  the  dungeon  and  the 
dagger's  point!  for  proscription  and 
exile!  Fickle,  inconstant  people, 
deeply  have  you  paid  the  penalty  of 
your  vacillation ! 

From  the  contents  of  confidential 
letters  received  from  certain  of  the 


which  it  was  announced  that  the  BeUh 
ved  Ferdinand  would  make  his  mud 
entry,^  was  a  prey  to  the  unbndied 
licentiousness  of  an  inflamed  and  de* 
bauched  soldiery:  the  jails  were  emp* 
tied,  and  hordes  of  desperate  nii&Kni 
were  let  loose  upon  uie  people,  to 
work  out  their  eventual  freedcnn  by 
the  exercise  of  terror,  and  the  ven^ 
geance  of  the  knife  upon  all  who  yet 
appeared  favourable  to  the  constiUi* 
tion;  the  di*egs  of  the  female  poptt* 
lation,  infuriate  with  liquor,  ruued 
in  crowds  through  the  streets,  cry* 
ing  out,  ''  Blood,  blood  for  our  in* 
suited  Sovereign  !  /  /" 
During  these  days  of  terror,  iha 


deputies,  who,  with  the  President  of    few  English  then  in  Madrid  passed 


the  Cortes,  had  proceeded  to  Valen- 
cia to  do  homage  to  their  restored 
sovereign,  whispers  were  already  cir- 
culated of  royal  treachery.  In  the 
meantime,  the  minions  of  the  Court 
had  received  their  instructions ;  the 
emissaries  of  the  enemies  of  the  Cor- 


not  only  unmolested  throuen  the 
mob,  but  were  even  loudly  cheered 
and  caressed  by  the  furious  rabble  | 
the  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  now 
universally  known,  having  been  at* 
tributed  to  the  countenance  and  ad* 
vice  of  the  British  ambaasador,  who 


tes  scattered  themselves  among  the    joined  the  King  at  Valencia  the  dar 


people,  and  working  on  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  unprepared  for  the 
glorious  boon  of  political  freedom, 
soon  turned  the  scale  of  popular  feel- 
ing ;  the  Cortes  were  represented  as 
desirous  of  stripping  their  beloved 
King  of  his  regal  rights ;  trampling 
on  their  holy  religion ;  and  establish- 
ing an  infidel  republic !  Tlie  mani- 
festo issued  by  Ferdinand  at  Valen- 
cia, on  the  4th  of  May,  (from  which 
the  motto  of  this  article  was  extract- 
ed,) was  placarded  in  every  part  of 
the  city.  The  Cortes,  thus  denounced 
as  traitors,  became,  from  that  mo- 
ment^ the  objects  of  popular  ven- 
geance. Soldiers  were  allowed  to 
parade  the  streets  with  drawn  sabres 
or  bayonets,  shouting,  "  Death  to  the 
Cortes!"  '^Deathtothe  Constitution!" 
The  Alcalde  Mayor,  Montezuma, 
(a  Peruvian,  boasting  his  descent 
rrom  the  Incas,)  himself  a  member 
of  the  Cortes,  had  joined  the  royal 
cause,  but  found  his  civic  authority 
(if  indeed  sincere  in  his  attempts  to 
enforce  it)  unequal  to  stem  the  tide 
of  this  alarming  ferment.    The  mill* 


preceding  that  on  which  the  Presh 
dent  of  Sie  Cortes  and  a  deputatioa 
of  its  members  presented  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  their  monarch.    I  shtU 
decline  entering  into  a  discussion  on 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion ;  cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  liiat  a  loan  of  mo* 
ney  to  a  considerable  amount  was,  at 
that  critical  moment,  crranted;  and, 
to  the  strength  thus  afforded  to  the 
despotic  King,  his  sudden  and  unex* 
pected  manifesto  against  the  CotIm 
and  Constitution  was  not  unaptly  at- 
tributed.   Fortified  with  the  meaas 
of  corruption  and  intimidation,  the 
new  Absolute  King    pursued  his 
march  in  triumph  to  his  capiUil,  iO* 
companied  by  the  representative  of 
British    majesty,     surrounded    by 
four  thousand  cavalry,  with  BritiA 
sabres  in  their  hands,  commanded 
by  the  British  General  Whittinriiam, 
and  cheered  by  the  homage  m  one 
hundred  thousand  w^iUintg  slaves  !1! 

The  night  of  the  12th  was  one  of 
horrors;  several  of  the  unfortunate 
deputies,  of  the  liberal  side,  (de- 
nounced by  their  political  opponents 
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the  SerTlIefl»)  were  'seized,  even  in 
the  boeom  of  their  families,  and,  loadk 
ed  with  chains,  dragged  off  to  the 
filthy  dungeons  of  uie  Inquisition. 
Many  others,  who  foresaw  the  im- 
pesduiff  storm,  had  providently  fled 
from  ue  capital   in    various    dia- 

Sisefl;  whilst  others,  trusting  to  the 
elity  of  some  lowly  dependant, 
were  secreted  in  wretched  hovels  or 
iiKellsrs,  anxiously  watching  the  fa- 
vourable moment  for  escape.  But, 
.  alasf  whither  were  they  to  fly? 
From  their  places  of  concealment 
these  unhappy  men  could  hear  the 
wild  shoutB  of  their  pursuers,  thirst- 
inefor  their  hlood I 

The  stone  which  had  been  erected 
in  the  Grand  Plaza,  commemorative 
of  the  Consdtution,  and  before  which 
(only  a  few  weeks  since)  the  people 
bowed  in  reverential  joy,  was  now 
torn  from  its  pedestal,  Uie  inscription 
defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces;  the 
maddened  populace  contending  for 
the  fragments,  which  were  dragged 
in  savage  triumph  through  the  pub- 
lic streets,  amidst  shouts  of  '*  Long 
Hve  the  Absolute  King  /"  '*  Death  to 
die  Constitution  /"  Those  who  took 
no  active  part  in  these  proceedings 
were  compelled  to  uncover  the  head 
and  join  in  the  cry,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  assassin's 
knife  or  the  soldier's  sabre. 

I  dined  at  the  Ambassador's  that 
day,  where,  in  the  absence  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, his  secretary,  Mr  Charles 
Vaughan,  presided,  llie  most  mark- 
ed reserve  on  the  dreadful  scenes 
then  passing  under  every  eye  was 
preserved.  Of  all  subjects,  that  which 
occupied  every  mind,  and  agitated 
every  heart,  was  not  once  mentioned, 
even  while  the  frantic  cries  from 
without  seemed  to  make  our  glasses 
Hbnte  on  the  table ;  but  such  is  the 
diaracieffifeiic  mystery  of  diplomacy. 
Sir  Henry  WdJesiey  arrived,  in  the 
course  of  the  eveninr,  with  the  in- 
formation, that  the  King  would  not 
enter  Madrid  until  the  morning  of 
the  14th. 

On  descending  from  the  portico 
into  the  street,  I  round  myself  at  once 
sorrounded  by  thousands,  whose  wild 
uproar  was  suddenly  checked  by  the 
m«t  toll  of  the  vesper  bell.  In  an 
instant  every  tongue  was  mute,  every 
head  uncovered ;  the  most  profound 
•ilence  relraed  for  some  momenta, 
iaterruptea  <mly  by  Ae  whiaperiag 


prayers  of  this  devout  (yet  mmrdeK* 
ous  I)  mob  I 

During  the  last  few  days,  my  friend 
had  never  quitted  the  Posado,  except 
for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  when  he 
skulked  out  to  snatch  a  hasty  mass; 
and  I  could  only  prevail  on  him  to 
venture  with  rae  to  the  ambassador's, 
on  the  14th,  by  representing  his  dan- 
ger if  left  unprotected  at  the  inn  du- 
ring the  excitement  which  the  entry 
of  uie  King  would  cause  among  the 
populace. 

The  morning  was  passed  in  fever- 
ish anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  swel- 
ling popidation,  augmented  everf 
hour  bv  the  thousands  pouring  in 
from  aSl  the  towns  and  villages  with- 
in ten  leagues  of  Madrid;  ofSentimef, 
in  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  the 
whole  Prado  appeared  like  a  sea  of 
moving  heads,  as  the  false  intelli- 
gence of,  **  Here  comes  the  KingP* 
agitated  the  denae  mass. 

Bodies  of  troops  continued  to  ar- 
rive every  hour  from  Arunjuez,  at 
which  royal  residence  his  m^eatjr 
had  slept  and  breakfaated.  Amongat 
these  many  had,  for  the  first  time, 
appeared  in  their  new  and  splendia 
uniforms.  The  King's  regiment  of 
hussars,  dressed  in  embroidered  scar- 
let jackets,  with  pelisses  hanging  to 
their  shoulder,  of  sky-blue^  lined  with 
lamb-skin  in  fleece,  and  mustering 
upwards  of  six  hunted  strong,  (arm- 
ed and  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
John  Bull,^  caracoled  about,  shew- 
ing off  their  finery,  like  jays  in  bor- 
rowed plumes.  And  then  the  an- 
cient carabineros,  looking  as  stiff  and 
warlike  as  iack-boots,  buff,  and 
buckram  could  make  them,  smiled 
through  their  black  and  bushy  whislo- 
ers,  while  on  their  tall  and  lanky  long^ 
tailed  stallions  they  gently  forced  a 
passage  through  the  receding  crowd; 
meanwhile  their  Birmingham  swords 

§Iitterinff  in  the  bright  rays  of  a  Ma^ 
rid  midsummer  sun,  proved  to  the 
astonished  Spaniards  the  superabun- 
dant wealth  of  England,  and  her  ge*- 
nerous  interest  in  the  cause  of  Fret^ 
dom! 

The  evening  had  already  commen- 
ced before  the  King  reached  his  cmi- 
tal ;  havingtopassup  the  CalleAlcala, 
a  better  situation  for  seeinj^  thepro* 
cession  than  the  balcony  ofthe  Hotel 
of  Embassy,  could  not  have  been 
chosen.  The  company  was  numr 
rous^  and  we  had  just  concludi 
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dinner,  when  Uie  trumpets  amioim- 
ced  the  entrance  of  the  royal  caval- 
cade into  our  street  Its  progress 
was  BO  slow,  that  we  were  nearly 
half  an  hour  waiting,  handkerchief 
in  hand,before  his  Majesty  approach- 
ed near  enough  to  receive  our  wel- 
come. The  mules  of  the  clumsy 
state-coach,  of  which  there  had  been 
several  teams  employed  during  the 
day,  were  as  often  unharnessed ;  and 
the  people  yoked  themselves  by  hun- 
dreds to  the  carriage,  for  the  last 
forty  leagues  of  his  Majesty's  route ; 
triumphal  arches  were  erected  in 
every  town,  while  the  whole  female 
population,  clothed  in  white,  and 
decked  with  wreaths,  marched  be- 
fore, strewing  the  roads  with  flowers, 
and  distributing  garlands.  Thou- 
sands had  kissed  the  royal  hand, 
which  was  held  out  to  all  who  sought 
that  honour ;  and  the  familiarity  with 
which  the  Life-Guardsmen  (all  of 
whom  rank  as  subaltern  officers)  loll- 
ed into  the  royal  carriage  at  every 
momentanr  halt,  conversing  with  their 
monarch,  formed  a  strange  contrast  to 
our  ideas  of  courtly  etiquette.  When 
his  Majesty  arrived  opposite  the  hotel 
of  Sir  Henry  Wellesley,  be  himself 
gave  the  signal  for  a  halt,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand,  kissed  it  several 
times  to  the  Ambassador,  and  the 
English  partv,  which  we,  of  course, 
returneowith  cheer6,'wav'in^  of  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  cries  of  "Viva  El 
Rey  I"  «  Viva  Espana  !"  The  King 
himself  distinctly  shouted  "  Viva 
Inglaterra!"  more  than  once,  (as  well 
he  mi^ht  !^  The  carriage  then  pro- 
ceedea  on  its  route,  drawn  by  teamen 
alone !  to  the  amount  of  at  least  five 
hundred,  who  had  attached  ornament- 
ed ropes  to  the  carriage,  and  displa- 
ced the  men ! 

This  sio'ht  was  death  to  the  hopes 
of  my  Constitutional  friend,  Don 
Alonzo,  whose  handkerchief  abso- 
lutely fell  from  his  hand,  as  with 
feeble  effort  he  tried  to  wave  it — to 
me  alone  his  mental  misery  was  per- 
ceptible. Spain !  his  adored,  heroic, 
regenerated  Spain,  licking  the  feet  of 
the  anti-constitutional  monarch,  the 
Beloved — ^the  Absolute  Ferdinand  ! 
As  soon  as  coffee  had  been  served, 
he  hurried  off  to  Uie  hotel,  leaving 
me  to  undergo  the  degradation  (as 
he  termed  it)  of  kissing  the  hand  of 
the  despotic  king  on  my  presenta- 
tion that  evening.  I  had  that  honour 
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about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  mark- 
ed attention  which  his  Majesty  be- 
stow^ on  all  persons  presented  by 
the  British  Ambassador,  proved  the 
closeness  of  the  amity  which  then 
prevailed  between  the  two  govern- 
ments.   Having  been  favoured  with 
a  few  words  from  the  King  on  my 
presentation,  I  had  a  full  opportu- 
nity of  observing  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty's person  and   manner.     The 
courtesies  of  a  kin^are  said  to  operate 
like  magic  over  tbe  stron^st  minds 
—mine  was  not  an  exception  to  this 
almost  general  rule — when  I  beheld 
him  smiling  on  all  around,  caressing 
this  grandee,  and  embracing  that; 
funiliarly  calling  another  towards 
him  by  the  kind  word  "  Tocayoi^  (or 
name-sake);   bestowing  grades    of 
rank  or  titles  of  honour  on  his  faith- 
ful officers;  I  almost  wished  to  for- 
get the  Cortes  and  the  Constitution, 
and  cry  out  with  the  rest,  *'  Long 
live  the  Absolute  King  /"—candour  re- 
quires me  to  say  so  much.    His  Ma- 
jesty was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of 
his  foot-guards,  with  the  embroidery 
which  distinguishes  the  rank   of  a 
captain-general  on  the  cuffs — a  scar- 
let silk  sash,  with  massive  tassels  of 
gold;  he  wore  the  riband  and  cx)llar 
of  the  order  of  Carlos  Tercero.     In 
his  full  black  eye,  then  beaming  with 
the  delight  of  gratified  power  aad 
absolute  monarchy,  there  lurked  the 
tiger's  fierceness,  which  all  his  smiles 
could  not  conceal !  His  next  brother, 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos,  stood  on  hia 
right,  and  his  imbecile  old  uncle, 
Don  Antonio,  on  his  left.     I  quitted 
the  courtly  circle  at  eight,  hardly 
knowing  at  the  moment  whether  to 
excuse  or  condemn  the  monarch's 
late  proceeding. 

On  my  return  at  night,  I  found  my 
worthy  Andalusian  friend  in  a  state 
of  affliction,  which  I  could  in  no  other 
way  account  for,  than  his  apprehen- 
sion of  some  dreadful  personal  out- 
rage; and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
Quarter  of  an  hour's  entreaty  to  re- 
lieve my  anxiety  that  he  disclosed  to 
me  that  his  bosom  friend,  Don  Tomas 
«  *  «  •^  an  Andalusian  deputy,  was 
that  day  condemned  to  death  in  coun- 
cil, as  the  most  guilty  of  the  senate ; 
having  proposed  in  the  Cortes  at  the 
last  sitting,  that  on  the  refusal  of 
Ferdinana  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
Constitution,  he  should  be  declared 
as  having  **  ceased  to  reign  J »»     \  en. 
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deavoured  to  comfort  my  friend,  by 
urging  that  it  was  a  vain  threat ;  as 
Don  Tomas  must  then  be  far  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  persecutors ; 
having  disappeared  some  days  be- 
fore,—"0 !  no,  no !"  replied  my  ago- 
nized companion  ; "  he  is  not  only  still 
in  Madrid,  but  his  present  hiding- 
place  cannot  afford  nim  shelter  be- 
yond to-morrow's  dawn — A  price  id 
on  his  head — his  escape  seems  im- 
possible. He  has  found  means  to 
communicate  with  me  through  an  old 
woman,  who  is  now  in  this  house^ 
imploring  our  assistance  to  aid  his 
escape ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  accom- 

flished?  Although  I  would  give  all 
possess  on  earth  to  secure  his  lifej 
any  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  present 
dreadful  state  of  Madrid,  would  bring 
destructiononthose  who  would  move 
for  his  relief."  I  demanded  to  see  the 
old  woman,  who  was  brought  forth 
from  an  inner  chamber.  On  seeing 
me  full  dressed  as  I  had  been  to 
court,  she  imagined  herself  already 
in  the  hands  of  vengeful  justice,  and 
^Fe  herself  up  for  lost ;  a  little  ex- 
pfamation  appeased  her  fears,  and  af- 
ter throwing  off  my  dress  coat,  and 
putting  on  my  pelisse,  I  desired  he^ 
to  lead  the  way. 

We  sallied  forth ;  and  whilst  close- 
ly following  bet  wary  steps,  I  passed 
through  some  turbulent  crowds,  re-' 
f^oodin^,  with  apparent  zeal,  their 
horrid  shouts.  My  white  feather,  and 
Britishappearancealtogether,proved 
my  safe  passport.  Having,  after  many 
windings,  through  streets  and  lanes, 
uncheered  by  the  light  of  one  soli- 
tary lamp,  at  length  arrived  in  front 
of  a  mean  building,  my  guide,  taking 
me  hy  the  hand,  drew  me  to  the  en- 
tnuice,pronouncing  the  words,  "i^o^ 
tow  me,  and /ear  not!"  We  descend- 
ed two  distinct  flights  of  cellar  stairs, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  she  left  me 
to  my  reflections  In  the  horrid  gloom. 
I  unsheathed  a  long  Turkish  dagj^er, 
which  I  always  carried  at  night,  m  a 
belt  inside  my  pelisse,  (it  was  a  dead- 
hr  wea^on,^  and  groping  for  the  wall, 
nrmly  fixed  my  back  against  it,  ready 
fur  any  attack.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  current  of  tlioughts  and 
feelings  that  pressed  on  my  agitated 
mind  during  this  brief  but  awful  pe- 
riod. At  length  the  scarcely  articu- 
lated sound — **  His,  yu,  his,  yu,"  (the 
national  mode  of  calling  attention,) 
broke  faintly  on  my  ear,  to  which 


I  softly  answered— -"\i4^tti,  aqui/* 
(^here,here.")  Guided  by  my  voice^ 
the  beldam  approached,  and  grasp- 
ing my  outstretched  and  unarmed 
lumd — ^while,  prepared  for  any  events 
I  firmly  held  my  dagfi^er  in  the  other» 
-^she  led  me  along  what  I  considered 
a  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was 
refreshed  with  a  rush  of  cool  air,  and 
a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  few  stars 
which  lit  the  firmament  Crossing^ 
this  opening,  still  under  her  guidance^ 
towards  another  part  of  the  buildings 
I  felt  myself  suddenly  stopped,  but 
with  expressions  of  courtesy ,.by  two 
men;  one  of  whom  took  from  be- 
neath his  cloak  a  dimly  burning  lamp, 
which  he  held  up  on  a  level  with  my 
face;  in  an  instant  my  dagger  was 
raised,  and  as  instantly  droppedi 
when  I  beheld  the  taller  of  the  two 
make  the  genuine  sign  of  a  Master 
Mason  ! !  I  I  sheathed  the  weapon^ 
and  holding  out  my  hand,  bestowed 
the  fraternal  ffrip,  which  my  masonic 
brother  returned  with  fervency ;  and 
in  a  lo3v  whisper,  directed  the  other 
to  bring  forward  his  friend.  The 
glimmering  light  for  a  moment  dis- 
appeared, and  in  less  than  a  minute 
the  unfortunate  patriot  came  fortlr 
from  an  inner  cellar,  aJmost  fainting 
under  the  conflict  of  his  hopes  and 
fears.  He  expected  to  have  seen  hid 
old  friend  Don  Alonzo,  and  his  feel- 
ings on  beholding  me,  with  whom  h& 
had  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  come 
to  his  relief,  at  such  a  place,  at  such 
an  hour,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, so  unmanned  him,  that  a 
flood  of  tears  alone  saved  him  from 
sinking  on  the  damp  floor  of  this 
dungeon.  After  a  mental  struggle, 
he  gained  his  self-possession;  and 
when  asking  me  to  help  him  to  li- 
berty, addeo,  **  Not  to  preserve  my  life 
by  base  fii^ht,  but  to  die  with  arms 
in  my  hana,  in  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  my  afflicted  country,  instead 
of  being  butchered  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  Inquisition  I"  My  brief  and 
unconsolingreply  was, — "  Resistance 
is  now  useless — Spanish  liberty  is  al- 
ready strangled  m  its  infancy — Of 
your  friends,  none  remain  to  assist 
you ;  some,  it  is  stated,  have  perish^ 
ed  in  secret— all  your  supporters  are 
doomed  to  death,  or  ignominious  ex- 
lie — your  cause  is  lost! — One  chance 
alone  presents  itself  to  save  your 
life — fly  this  night — this  instant^  if 
possible ;  with  these  faithful  friends 
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teho  bave  hitherto  protected  jou, 
nix  with  the  crowds  who  are  even 
now  returning  into  the  adjacent  vil- 
lagesy  tired  and  satiated  with  the 
day's  festivities,  and  who  are  allowed 
to  pass  through  the  gates  in  crowds, 
unquestioned  by  the  guard;  cmiceal 
yourself  during  the  few  hours  of 
darkness  in  the  Olive-wood,  about  a 
league  from  the  Puerto  St  Vicente, 
through  which,  one  hour  after  day- 
break to-morrow,  my  carriage  shall 
slowly  pass;  and  I  swbar,  come 
what  may,  to  aid  your  escape. — 
Adieu  I" 

On  reaching  the  outer  dom*,  to 
which  I  ascended,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  my  brother  mason,  at  the  moment 
of  our  separation,  he  revealed  him- 
aelf  to  me  aa  a  Captain  of  the  Span- 
ish Guards,  a  native  of  the  Havannah, 
with  whom,  in  the  preceding  year,  I 
had  sat  in  Lod^e  at  Cadiz.*  I  plun- 
ged once  more  Into  the  dreary  street, 
preceded  by  my  former  guide,  whose 
rootsteps  I  followed  in  silence,  while 
she  flitted  before  me  like  a  daric 
phantom,  until  we  arrived  once  more 
at  the  low  still  and  empty  Puerto  del 
Sol,  where  she  took  her  leave  with 
^  Bendita  sea  sus  obraa!"f   There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose — it  was 
already  past  ten ;- 1  turned  down  the 
Calle  Alcala,  (in  which  was  the  Am- 
bassador's hotel,)  and  found  his  party 
at  supper.     After  an  apology  for 
troubling  his  Excellency  at  that  late 
bour,  I  requested  my  passports  that 
night,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  start 
at  daybreak  next  morning,  on  my 
route  to  Paris.  It  became  necessary, 
to  meet  my  plans,  that  two  servants 
instead  of  one  (as  stated  in  my  former 
passport)  should  be  named,  and  also 
to  insert  the  nation  to  which  the  se- 
cond servant  belonged.    I  mentioned 
France  at  the  instant,  as  I  recollect- 
ed that  Don  Tomas  spoke  with  flu- 
ency the  language  of  that  country. 
Whether  the  Ambassador  entertain- 
ed any  suspicions  of  an  indefinite 
nature,  from  my  impatience  to  obtain 
my  passports  at  that  late  hour,  I 
know  not;  but  he  forbore  to  press 
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the  request  he  at  first  had  made  for 
my  delay  till  ten  the  next  morning, 
by  which  time  he  could  prepare  let- 
ters for  his  illustrious  brother,  then 
on  his  route  from  Paris  to  Madrid ; 
my  papers  were  therefore  instantly 
dispatched. 

I  had  for  years  been  honoured 
with  the  kindest  attention  and  the 
friendship  of  that  truly  amiable  man ; 
and  in  the  few  moments'  private  con- 
versation which  I  had  with  him,  pre- 
viously to  taking  my  final  leave,  I 
felt  convinced  that  he  suspected  my 
additional  servant  was   some  pro- 
scribed individual.  Whatever  were 
his  thoughts,  he  confined  tiiem  to  hia 
own  breast ;  contenting  himself  wiUi 
one  sentence  of  kind  advice,  which 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  my  mind, 
although  it  could  not  shake  my  pur* 
pose.    '*  Take  care  how  .you  commit 
yourself;  should  this  French  valet  of 
yours  be  discovered  to  be  an  impro- 
per subject,  or  one  obnoxious  to  thio 
government,  you  will  place  yourself 
and  me  in  a  painful  situation."    My 
only  answer  was,  *'  Sir,  I  shall  be 
cautious."  My  respectful  attachmeat 
to  him  was  too  powerful  to  suffer  me 
to  deceive  him  oy  assurances,  which 
probably  a  few  weeks  would  falsify ; 
and  he  was  of  a  nature  too  noble  and 
generous  to  extort  any  confession 
from  me.  Hurrying  off  to  the  Posado, 
I  found  my  unhappy  friend  still  over-' 
whelmed  with  affliction.    My  long 
absence  had  excited  his  alarm ;  ana 
when  I  detailed  my  adventures,  and 
the  arrangements  1  had  in  view  for 
the  attempt,  at  least,  to  rescue  tJie 
unfortunate  Don  Tomas  from    his 
threatened  fate,  it  required  my  ut- 
most powers  of  persuasion  to  recon- 
cile him  to  risk  his  share  in  the  en« 
terprise.  He  condemned  the  plaA  as 
impracticable;  and,  resigninfi;  him- 
self  to  despair,  threw  himselfon  hia 
mattress  in  an  agony  of  Rrief ;  not 
that  he  was  either  morally  or  phy- 
sically a  coward ;  but  he  had  lived 
too  long  under  a  despotic  govern- 
ment, vniere  the  will  of  power  was 
the  law,  not  to  tremble  with  appre- 


*  Although  the  crime  of  being  a  freemason  was,  in  itself,  suflScient  to  consign  any 
man  discovered  to  belong  to  that  society,  to  the  scaffold  or  the  galleys,  I  ha^r^  met 
at  Lodge  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Intendente  General  of  Finance,  the  Inspectors  G«^ 
neral  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  two  Admirals,  several  of  the  secular  clergy,  and  iiiot« 
than  a  dozen  military  officers,  of  superior  rank  in  the  Spanish  service ;  the  Karl  of 
Fife  was  one  of  our  most  active  and  worthy  Brethren. 

t  "  God*B  blessing  on  your  good  works  !*' 
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ingoAon  at  the  dangers  of  detection 
b  Bach  an  attempt  Leaving  him  to 
B6ek  such  repose  as  his  sorrows  ad- 
■litted,  and  trustiiiff  to  my  own  ad- 
drofls  to  conquer  all  his  scruples  by 
the  enBuinff  morning,  I  employed 
nyself  untu  midnight,  with  my  ser- 
vaaf  8  aid,  in  packing  up  all  our  lug- 
me.  I  then  snatched  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  afiter  a  day  of  great  excitement^ 
aad  a  night  of  rreat  anxiety. 

As  early  as  four  in  the  morning, 
the  rumbling  noise  of  our  carriage, 
and  the  gingling  of  our  mule  bells, 
hroke  my  sound  and  refreshing  slum- 
ben.  Before  five  our  luggage  was 
flowed  away,  and  my  renictaat 
finend  suffering  himself  to  be  led 
fatto  the  carriage  with  a  heavy  and  a 
doubting  heart,  another  quarter  of 
an  hour  found  ua  halted  at  the  bar* 
dor.  Thrusting  half  my  bodv  through 
lbs  carriage-window,  I  held  out  my 
passport,  a  couple  of  cigars,  and  a 
Mar  to  ihe  officer  of  the  gate,  the 
moment  I  perceived  he  was  but  a 
Htgeant.  Waving  the  paper  on  his 
approach,  I  touched  his  ready  palm, 
and  cried,  **  Inglez^  Jnglez  /  Senqr  Ca- 
trriN." — ^<'Bueno,Bueno,"  cried  the 

Srdian  of  the  gate,  without  look* 
at  tiie  passport,  (which  he  pro- 
ly  could  not  iiave  read,  if  he  had.) 
•  Vaye  voetra  eenoria  eon  Dioe  /"* 
•-^AjBdar,"(*'m>  on,")  to  the  mayoral, 
and  we  passed  throua^h  the  gate  at  a 
fsllop !  During  this  short  parley,  my 
fellow  passenger  was  in  Purgatory ; 
and  when  I  exultingly  askc^  him, 
«  What  do  you  think  of  that?  We 
are  out  of  Madrid,  you  aee,  with  our 
hsads  on  P'  He  faindy  smiled  for  a 
moment,  and  then  a^n  sank  into 
his  comer.  The  first  and  greatest 
difficulty  baviBff  been  happily  got 
over,  our  next  object  was  to  account 
to  our  mayond  wt  the  no  small  ad- 
dition of  weight  with  which  his  tiro 
would  so  shortly  be  burdened ;  and 
for  which  he  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire extra  remuneration.  He  was 
t  '  same  we  had  brought  from  Anda- 
i  ia,  and  alAougfa  we  could  reckon 
c  his  fidelity,  we  might  not  be  so 
1  rfeetly  secure  of  his  discretion,  or 
t  diat  of  Uie  zagal.  M^  own  ser- 
1  It,  whoee  shrewdness  it  was  im- 
isible  to  deceive,  and  whoae  fide- 
'  was  incorraptible,  was  partly 
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acquainted  with  our  plan ;  but  k^ew 
not  the  object  for  whom  we  were 
interested.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  to  repose  entire  confidence 
in  him.  When  arrived  at  the  Olive 
Wood  I  dismounted,  and,  taking  hijsi 
aside,  explained  all;  then  placed 
him  on  the  look-out.  A  thick  exha> 
lation  hung  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  obscured  distant  oh* 
jects ;  but  through  the  haze  I  disco- 
vered three  figures,  which  I  conclu* 
ded  were  those  of  the  persons  we 
sought  Time  was  precious.  The 
masonic  clap  of  the  hand  was  given, 
imd  that  mystical  signal,  inunediately 
repeated,  satisfied  me  that  our  friend 
was  near.  He  approached,  support- 
ed by  those  I  had  seen  the  night  be- 
fore. A  hasty  embrace  of  gratitude, 
bestowed  by  the  agitated  Don  Tomaa, 
repaid  those  noble-hearted  men  for 
the  dangers  they  had  risked ;  and  in 
another  minute  we  were  ofif;  the 
mules  once  more  in  full  gallop  I 

Our  new  traveller  took  his  seat 
beside  the  mayoral ;  while  my  ser- 
vant shared  the  aagal  with  his  assist* 
ant  A  mode  of  travelling  so  un- 
usual soon  shook  the  frame  of  the 
unfortunate  deputy  to  an  excrucia* 
ting  deeree,  who,  though  hastily  in- 
structed not  to  speak  a  word,  except 
in  the  French  language,  involuntarily 
broke  out  in  unmeasured  curses  in 
his  vernacular  tongue  on  the  horrid 

road.  **Hay!  C -io!  Malditossea 

esta  Camino!"  and  then  suddenly 
recollecting  himself,  would  utter  an 

edd  "  sacre *'  or  two,  and  grin 

with  pain.  By  the  time  we  arrived 
at  Buitraigo,  (nearly  fifty  miles  from 
Madrid,)  which  stage  we  reached  by 
four  o'clock,  Don  Tomas  was  scarce- 
ly able  to  crawl  up  the  flight  of  steps 
at  the  entrance  of  the  post-house, 
where  we  were  destined  to  pass  the 
night,  huddled  together  in  a  sorry 
apartment  over  the  kitchen.  My  lad 
helped  him  along,  and  laying  him  at 
full  length  on  a  mattress,  in  that 
genial  sleeping  room,  proceeded  to 
exercise  his  talents  as  cook,  to  pre- 
pare our  dinner.  The  mayoral  and 
his  mate  had  been  informed  that  the 
new  passenger  was  a  Frenchman, 
who,  m  order  to  escape  out  of  Spain 
in  safety,  had  entered  into  my  ser- 
vice; and  they,  were  earnestly  cau- 
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tioned  not  to  talk  of  him  in  any  other 
capacity  than  that  of  a  servant.  The 
promise  of  an  additional  hundred 
dollars  the  first  day  he  arrived  in 
safety  on  the  French  territory,  was 
to  be  the  rewai'd  of  their  secrecy. 

While  assembled  round  the  char- 
coal fire,  each  trying  his  hand  at 
some  kind  of  cookery,  we  were  as- 
sailed by  showers  of  questions  from 
the  post-master — his  wife — and  an 
ultra  Royalist  friar,  on  the  proceed- 
ings in  Madrid  the  previous  day, — 
to  all  of  which,  we  gave  the  highest 
colouring ;  concluding  with  our  opi- 
nion, that  not  a  single  Cortes'  man, 
or  Constitutionalist,  could  have  sur- 
vived the  slaughter  of  the  niffht! 
This  exaggerated  picture,  so  far  from 
inspiring  feelings  of  horror,  diffused 
^e  utmost  joy,  and  caused  mutual 
congi'atulations.  The  woman,  start- 
ing up  in  a  frenzy,  brandished  her 
knife,  and  uttered  a  fervent  wish  that 
she  had  one  of  the  Constitutionalists 
then  within  her  grasp,  that  she  might 
"  sheath  the  weapon  in  his  heart  /'• 
A  piteous  moan  broke  from  poor  Don 
Tomas,  in  the  room  above,  who  could 
hear  every  word  of  our  discourse, 
and  who  did  not  at  that  moment  con- 
sider his  life  worth  half  an  hour's 
purchase.  "  Who  is  that  pale-faced 
animal  above  stairs  r"'  continued  the 
fury ;  ^  if  I  thought  he  was  for  the 
Constitution^  I  would  soon  have  his 
liver  in  the  frying^anV*  On  my 
informing  her  that  he  was  a  French- 
man who  had  deserted  from  the  vile 
invaders,  and  come  over  to  the  Bri- 
tish, she  mollified,  and  becoming 
once  more  a  woman,  said,  "  Pover- 
nito!"*  and  instantly  sent  my  lad 
to  him  with  a  plate  of  soup.  But 
far  beyond  fooa,  the  agonized  De- 
puty yearned  for  his  cigar,  and  would 
rather  have  gone  to  the  scaffold  with 
one  in  his  mouth,  than  linger  out  an- 
other day  without  one ;  such  indul- 
gence, however,  if  observed,  would 
betray  him.  There  are  two  tests  by 
which  one  genuine  Spaniard  could 
discover  another,  however  artfully 
disguised.  The  first  is,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  certain  vul  w  expletive ; 
the  second,  by  his  mode  of  holding 
in  his  moutli,  and  smoking  his  cigar ! 
It  was  the  boast  of  Count  O'Reilly, 
that  he  was  the  only  foreigner  who 
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was  ever  known  to  pass  tMs  double 
ordeal  without  detection,  and  to 
which  he  owed  the  safety  of  his  life; 
when  seized,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
chimney-sweep,  at  one  of  the  gates 
of  Madrid,  during  an  insurrectionary 
movement  of  the  populace  against 
him,  when  governor,  he  escaped  en- 
tirely by  his  powers  of  imitation  o{ 
the  lower  classes  of  Madrilenos. 

It  was  not  until  long  after  dinner, 
when  we  removed  to  the  upper 
apartment,  that  the  poor  prisoner 
could  claim  the  privilege  of  a  smoke; 
in  which  he  was  then  allowed  to  in- 
dulge ad  libitum  ;  according  to  the 
admitted  license  of  that  country, 
where  master  and  man,  lady  and 

? gentleman,  gentle  and  simple,  are 
requently  lodged  in  the  same  apart- 
ment ;  with  no  other  partitions  than 
the  doubtful  decency  of  a  thread- 
bare curtain,  or  perhaps  a  garment, 
huns  up  to  act  as  a  moral  screen. 

The  next  day,  before  we  departed, 
proclamations,  which  had  been  sent 
forward  by  express   from  Madrid, 
were  already  posted  throughout  the 
town,  offering  large  rewards  to  those 
who  would  apprehend  certain  pro- 
scribed Deputies;  the  descriptions 
of  whose  persons  were  given  with  to- 
lerable accuracy.  Amongst  the  rest, 
that  of  the  unfoitunate  Don  Tomas, 
now  Monsieur  Francois  le  Brune, 
who,  by  abandoning  his  spectacles 
and  cutting  off  his  hair,  haa  so  com- 
pletely altered  his  usuad  appearance, 
as  to  render  it  difiicult  for  even  an 
acquaintance  to  recognise  him.  While 
tlie  merchant  and  myself  regaled  in 
the  kitchen  with  the  family,  sharing 
our  English  breakfast  with  &em,Don 
Tomas,  (respectfully  and  kindly  at- 
tended by  my  boy,)  enjoyed  his  re- 
past and  cigar  above  stairs  in  secu- 
rity.   Just  as  we  were  taking  our 
departure,  two  English  gentlemen, 
the  Messrs  Spurrier  of  Poole,  in  Dor- 
setshire, dashed  up  to  the  post-house, 
their  avant  courier  cracking  his  whip 
in  the  usual  tones  of  announcement 
In  an  instant,  the  senior  Mr  S.  (who 
passed  some  months  in  Andalusia) 
recognised  my  friend  and  me;  and  po- 
liteness required  us  to  delay  our  de- 
parture a  few  minutes.  Fixing  his  eyes 
with  earnestness  on    the  tremblii^ 
Don  Tomas,  he  gave  me  a  look  which 
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implied  much;  but  I  put  him  on  his  asleep."  I  appealed  to  the  kind  feel- 
guard  by  sayings  **  Here  is  a  poor  ings  of  the  Major  in  behaJf  of  the 
Frenchman  who  has  placed  himself  poor  domestics,  and  girding  on  my 
under  our  protection;  utter  not  one  sword,  offered  to  accompany  him  to 
word  of  his  country  or  condiiion^  or  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  witii 
his  LIFE  must  be  the  forfeit  1"  That  my  fellow  traveller,  and  account  to 
was  enough.  We  all  met  ten  days  him  for  the  non-attendance  of  the 
after  at  Bourdeaux,  and  could  then  fatiffued  servants,  both  of  whom  he 
talk  in  safety  of  our  flight.  had  seen. 

Nothing  occurred  to  alarm  us  or  On  coming  into  the  Plaza,  I  per-» 
shake  our  security,  until  our  arrival  ceived  the  arms  of  a  regiment  piled, 
at  Burgos — ^the  last  post  where  any  and  the  men  walking  about  prepared 
rigid  search  was  enforced.    While  to  fall  in  at  the  tap  of  tiie  drum.  Wei 
seated  at  our  late  dinner,  after  night-  were  soon  introduced  to  the  Gover-i 
fall,  the  Town-Major  was  announced  nor,  an  old,  white-headed,  pompous 
as  having  waited  on  me  to  request  mariscal  del  campo,  who  received, 
my  attendance,  and  that  of  my  suite,  with  the  most  perfect  confidence,  the 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Plaza,  in  order  account  I  gave  him  of  our  route,  our 
that  all  parties  might  undergo  the  party,  and  destination,  and  admitted 
personal  examination  of  the  Gover*  my  apology  for  the  non-appearance 
nor.  of  the  servants,  adding,  tnat  to  an 
We  had  all  been  sitting  at  the  same  English  officer  alone^  would  he  wave 
table.     The  third  plate  with  the  un-  the  execution  of  any  particle  of  his 
finished  viands  upon  it,  would  have  instructions,  which  were  to  see  all 
betrayed  an  intimacy  not  quite  con-  travellers.    I  pulled  out  my  cigar- 
sistent  with  the  rank  of  the  parties,  skin,  and  requested  he  would  honour 
In  an  instant,  Don  Tomas  was  be-  me  by  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  its 
hind  the  chair  of  my  friend,  as  in  contents,  as  a  proof  of  my  respect 
attendance,  and  while  I  rushed  to  the  for  his  country,  his  adored  king,  and 
door  to  pour  my  compliments  on  our  my  abhorrence  of  the  traitorous  con- 
unwelcome  visitor,  my  sharp  servant,  stitutionalists.    *'AhI  Cavalero  In- 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  had  glis,"  said  the  gratified  Governor  in 
swept  off  the  table  all  vestiges  of  the  reply,  *'  the  English  are  indeed  entire 
third  cover,  and  dragged  the  now  men!"     This  is  the  most  delicate 
unoccupied  chair  forward  with  great  translation  I  can  give  to  a  compliment, 
bustle  to  seat  the  Town-Major.   We  which,however  flatteringly  intended, 
plied  him  with  a  goblet  or  two  of  was  certainly  not  the  most  choice  in 
rum-punch,  and  while  lost  in  his  point  of  terms, 
admiration  of  my  canteens,  of  my  The  remainder  of  our  journey  was 
"  Ponche  de  Rami*  and  delicious  pursued  in  security :  we  no  longer 
cigai',  he  half  forgot  his  duty.  On  his  felt  it  necessary  to  cloak  our  intima- 
entrance  we  hfua  ordered  the  ser-  cy  under  the  characters  of  master  and 
vants  out  of  the  room.     After  half  servant,  before  the  mayoral  and  his 
an  hour's  conversation,  the  Major  re-  assistants.   They  already  partook  of 
minded  us  of  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  all  the  interest  we  felt  for  the  safety 
and  said,  ''  His  Excellency,  the  Go-  of  the  poor  refujf(ee,  who,  in  future, 
vemor,  W\\\  expect  you,  with  your  took  his  seat  inside,  and,  completely 
party,  by  this  time,  in  order  that  their  released  from  his  terrors,  once  more 
persons  may  undergo  inspection,  and  mounted  his  spectacles,  and  smoked 
comparison  with   the    descriptions  his  ci^ar  from  mom  till  night 
sent  us  from  Madrid."  My  little  Hi-  Arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Bidas- 
bemtan,  with  Don  Tomas,  had  laid  soa,  he  sprung  from  the  carriage,  and 
their  ears  to  the  door;  and  it  may  be  casting  a  long  lingering  look  on  the 
supposed  what  an  awiiil  moment  this  frowning  summits  of  the  cloud-capt 
must  have  been  to  the  latter.    I  in-  Pyrenees,  he  threw  himself,  for  the 
stantly  called  aloud  for  the  servants,  last  time  in  his  life,  on  the  land  of  his 
when  in  a  few  minutes,  this  ready-  birth,  and  kissed  it  with  fervency ; 
w^itted   boy  appeared  without  coat  then  snatching  up  a  handful  of  the 
or  waistcoat,  his  feet  bare,  and  a  earth,  he  placed  it  next  his  heart,  ex- 
nightcap  on  his  head,  saying,  ^  Moun-  claiming,  with  a  gush  of  tears, 
seer  le   Brown,  sir,   is  gone  fast  "  Amos !  Patria  Infeliz  !" 
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Wb  know  not  whether  we  are  glad 
•r  aorrr  to  find  proved,  bejrond  all 
contradiction  or  doubt,  by  these  Ran- 
dom Records,  a  fact  which  we  had 
all  along  shrewdly  suspected,  to  wit, 
that  George  Colman  the  Younger  is, 
intus  et  in  cute,  one  of  the  very  poor- 
est of  all  possible  creatures.  We  sup- 
pose  we  must  some  where  and  some 
when  or  other,  have  either  read,  or 
seen  acted,  some  of  his  trashy  plays ; 
but  we  cannot  just  now,  by  any  ef- 
fort of  recollection,  cham  our  me« 
mory  with  the  names  of  any  one  of 
them,  except  it  be  Octavian,  a  farce, 
which  it  was  the  whim  of  John  Kem- 
ble.  Black  John,  the  well-beloved,  to 
get  up  as  a  tragedy,  wherein  he  en- 
acted the  principal  character  with  a 
certain  grave  humour,  to  our  minds 
far  more  amusing  than  the  drollest 
face-fun  of  the  Cockney  idol,  Listen. 
For  John,  in  his  own  way,  was  a  sad 
wag.  We  have  frequently  heard  old 
George  ColmanJumor,(for  hewas  al« 
ways  younger  than  his  father,)  spo- 
ken of  in  town  as  an  almost  insupport- 
ably  funny  fellow,  nay  as  a  iellow 
**  of  rare  mirth,  and  most  excellent 
fancy,"  quite  a  Yorick ;  and  Byron 
thought,  or  at  least  said,  something  to 
this  effect,  that  at  the  genial  board,  as 
it  is  called,  Colman  was  the  wit  of  all 
wits,  and  that  he  scattered  his  pearls, 
we  shall  not  say  before  whom,  so 
profusely,  that  the  multitude  became 
oblivious  to  vulgar  viands,  in  the  di- 
vine enjoyment  of  that  celestial  food. 
Byron*s  authority  in  such  matters  is, 
we  presume,  a  high  one;  and  we 
wish  the  ancient  buffoon  to  have 
the  full  benefit  of  it  But,  then,  By- 
ron, when  in  a  good  humour,  which 
fell  upon  him  in  fits,  seemed,  from 
some  amiable  const!  tutionid  weak- 
ness or  another,  to  have  been  liable 
to  be  charmed  by  the  most  common- 
place conversational  powers  that  ever 
were  suffered  to  drivel ;  and  so  in- 
discriminate, at  such  seasons,  was 
his  relish,  that  he  swallowed  alter- 
nately, with  equal  zest,  tiie  imperii- 
nencies  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  the  geni- 
alities of  Scrope  Davies.  His  Lord- 
ship, too,  at  such  times,  was  much 
taken  with  certain  sorts  of  wit  in 
which  the  aged  **  Junior*'  is,  we  be- 


lieve, esteemed  a  proficient,  among 
the  most  obscene  **fiieUeprinc§ps"-m 
such,  for  example,  as  are  displayed 
in  those  somewhat  filthy  facetin, 
which,  in  his  own  coterie,  were  the 
glory  of  his  manhood,  and  out  of  it 
one  of  the  bugbears  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice— Broaoi 
Grins.    We  do  not  mean  to  insinu* 
ate  that  the  table-talk  of  this  inde« 
cent  scoffer,  now  notoriously  in  hii 
table-dotage,  was  equally  distinp^li* 
ed  by  its  grossness  with  the  writings 
in  which  he  wallowed,  or  that  the 
poetry  (poetry ! !  I)  of  his  ripe,  aaay 
not  be  beastlier  than  the  prose  of  hii 
rotten,  age ;  but  we  mean  to  assert,  if 
on  no  other  foundation,  even  on  tiis 
sole  ground  of  these  wretched  **  Ran- 
dom Records,"  that  he  is  now,  and 
always  must  have  been,  a  low,  vul< 
gar,  coarse,  and  shallow  person,  with 
some  small  chaff,   perhaps,  of  ths 
birth,  but  not  one  single  grain  of  ths 
breeding,  of  a  gentleman.    Indeed 
we  are  utogether  at  a  loss  to  conjee- 
ture  how  he  should  ever  have  con* 
trived  to  acquire,  even  in  the  com* 
pany  he  kept,  the  fame  of  being  as 
much  as  low- farcical ;  for  his  hu- 
mour lies  solely  in  a  few  pustulated 
expressions,  which  do  not  seem  even 
to  have  been  native  to  his  consti- 
tution, but  to  have  been  inoculated 
into  him  skin-deep  by  a  series  of 
quacks  with  whom,  n'om  his  boy- 
ish days,  he  had  been  familiar,  ''even 
to  the  very  moment  that  they  bade 
him  tell  it."    There  is  something  mir 
healthily  fetid  in  all  hia  jokes;  in 
their  nastiness  hia  jeera  absolutely 
stink  in  the  nostrils ;  hia  sneers  have 
all  a  rankest  smell ;  and  in  read- 
ing his  lucubrationa — we  know  not 
how  it  may  be  with  his  body  cor- 
porate in  a  room — w^e  instinctively 
— ^though  not  given  to  be  squeami^ 
^— rise  and  open   the  window,  that 
the  fresh  air  may  be  let  in  upoa 
our  sickness.    Such  company  is  far 
from  being  pleasant  to  the  soises; 
and  one  is  entitled  to  complain  of 
it,  we  think,  witiiout  any  violatiM 
of  good  manners.     It  is  not  that  we 
are  disgusted,  in   the  **  Records,** 
with  much  that  is  very  immoral,  bat 
with  all  that  is  most  mean.    We  can- 
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jK»^  perhtf^  except  in  a  grave  mood. 

kite,  bat  in  eveiy  mood  we  must  de- 

ipitt,  the  dieeased  driveller; — re- 

pember,  we  speak  of  him  through* 

•Qt  M  the  author  of  Broad  Grins,-— 

od  being,  as  it  is  well  known,  ex- 

Medmglf  humane,  we  should  often 

^tjr  hutt,  did  he  not  always  claim 

our  eontempt.  The  only  thing  about 

UiB  that  occasionally  wins  our  mo* 

neQtuy  liking,  is  an  appearance  of 

n  maj  and  unfretful  temper ;  but  it 

does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been 

Buch  tried,  while  it  does  seem  to 

kfe  been  constantly  coddled  by  a 

mming  and  old-womanish  vanity, 

ad  fA  perpetually  on  pap.    Still 

nch  a  temper  is  not  discreditable  to 

him, though  bordering  on  the  silly; 

and  we  are  satisfied  with  a  shallow 

paddle,  however  foul  it  may  be,  for 

not  presuming  to  be  ruffled.  Such  a 

MTBon  mifffat  have  been  a  fit  hero 

tor  Hayley^s  Triumphs  of  Temper,  if 

written  on  a    somewhat   different 

•eheme.  As  a  man,  he  is  difficult  to 

swallow,  and  Impossible  to  stomach  $ 

but  as  a  manager  he  was  easy,  and 

as  a  play-wrignt,he  went  down  with 

giping  audiences,  whose  digestion  is 

pForerbial,  and  who  sweetly  swallow 

camels  without  sourly  straining  at 

gnats.  He  speaks,  from  the  first  page 

to  the  last,  like  a  creature  bom,  and 

bred,  and  buried,  on  the  boards — the 

theatre  of  the  world  is  with  him  all 

one  with  some  paltry  **  wooden  O  ;*' 


of  the  achievement,  to  find  the  liquor 
as  dead  as  mud  or  mutton.  The  par- 
ty at  table  cannot  retain  their  gravi- 
ty; and  the  manager,  discomfited, 
retires  to  the  sideboard  to  hide  his 
blushes.  There,  the  pu^lel  does 
not  hold  good ;  for  Colman's  face  is 
too  brazen  to  blush,  and  on  drawing 
the  cork  of  a  fiat  jest,  he  pretends 
that  he  was  only  bamming,  and  then, 
flappioff  his  wings,  chuckles  into  a  hir 
mentable  crow.  And  this  person— 
in  London — is  reckoned  a — Wit  I 
puffed  by  Henry  Colbum — and  but* 
tered  by  John  Bull^and — ^no  w  basted 
by  Christopher  North  I  Not  a  drama 
can  be  damned,  it  seems,  without 
his  special  license — the  Cockneys 
by  him  are  told  at  what  they  must 
laugh  or  weep;  under  his  revision 
are  now  brought  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  stage ;  that  they  may 
be  filtered  into  purification  through 
strainers  in  whidi  all  the  mud  is  &^ 
posited — and  Tragedy,  with  sable 
stole,must  come  sweeping  by,  before 
this  effete  Mr  Merryman,  ere  she  be 
allowed  to  drug  the  bowl  or  the  dag* 
ger,  a  sovereign  supplicating  a  slave. 
We  are  sorry  to  speak  scornfully 
of  any  thmg  alive — threescore  and 
ten.  Yet  what  merit  is  there  in 
merely  becoming  a  holy  old  woman 
out  of  a  graceless  middle-aged  or  el- 
derly man,  which  Colman  was  when 
he  degraded  manhood  by  his  Grins  ? 
We  feel  no  reverence  even  for  the 


and  with  a  mouthing  mockery  of  head  of  a  bishop,  merely  because  it 
rersatility,  he  plays  tlie  parts  of  his  happens, without  having  been  shaved 
—    .  f *-^  -       __:ii ir_^      for  wi^-wear,  to  be  bald;  and  why, 

then,  snould  we  feel  any  for  the  slape 
sconce  of  a  superannuated  buffoon  V 
There  is  only  the  first  syllable  of  hum- 
anity in  pretending  to  respect  the 
few  grey  nairs  of  an  obsolete  Panta- 
loon who  can  scarcely  shuffle.  He, 
who  in  the  prime  of  life,  as  a  writer, 
was,  at  the  oest,  but  a  bawdy  block- 
head, must  not  be  coaxed  and  cajoled 
in  his  latter  days  into  a  belief  that  he 
is  the  remains  of  an  Admirable  Crich- 
ton.  He  must  be  taught  to  see,  by  a 
stern  "  Know  thyself  !"  that  while 
he  thought  himself  a  star,  he  was  no- 
tiiing  but  a  jelly ;  and  that  now  he 
stinks  where  he  lies.  George  Colman, 


own  scene-shifter,  candle-snuffer, 
DTompter^and  trumpeter,  presuming 
by  a  mere  change  of  dress,  to  pass 
himself  off  as  a  separate  personage 
io  each  of  these  dignified  cnaracters, 
—yet  visibly  hugging  himself  in  them 
all,— so  strong  is  his  love  of  his  own 
dear  identity,  and  so  weak  his  power 
of  imitating  even  what  is  worthless. 
Every  man,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
has  some  particular  talent— could 
you  but  fina  it  out — in  which  he  is 
SI  ng;  but  George  is  an  exception 
ti  hat  general  rule,  for  he  teazmgly 
ti  B  many  a  poor  talent,  and  miser- 
a]  /  fails  in  all,  sometimes  approach- 
h  .  but  never  touching,  the  lowest 


h   "jI  of  the  clever, — being  not  even    junior,  when  he  must,  we  think,  have 

been  about  fifty  years  old,  and  not 
absolutely  starving,  published  a  vo- 
lume of  verses,  which  at  the  first  sight 
seem  to  be  filthy,  at  the  second  foul, 
and  at  the  third  hideous,— almost 
unnaturally  so,  polluted  as  naturr 


ft  much  as  brisk,  but,  at  his  very 

b  t,  like  a  bottle  of  small  beer,  which 

a  atler  seta  himself  to  uncork  in  an 

0  tinate  attitude,  for  fear  of  being 

b  wn  op  to  the  ceiling,  and  is  much 

u  e  alanned,  on  the  performance 
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>8 ; — and,  incredible !  lie  is  now  sow-     with  all  our  horror  of  personality, 


gelder,  with  a  salary,  at  the  theatres, 
and  lives  by  castrating  pigs-plays! 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  sa- 
cred in  the  light  of  his  setting,  than 
in  that  of  his  rising,  sun.  Would  you 
believe  it — that  he  who  lived  all  his 
life  on  the  smell  of  the  lamps,  sneers 
at  tallow-chandlers  I  Himself  noto- 
rious only  as  a  Jack-pudding,  he 
speaks  insultingly  of  *'  sleek  pud- 
ding-faced sons  of  commerce !  and 
persons  of  that  kidney  form  the  ma- 
jority of  mankind  in  our  metropolis 
and  trading  towns ! !"  As  if  the  shab- 
biest unsalaried  foundling  that  ever 
swept  a  warehouse  were  not  a  more 
useful  and  respectable  character  than 
any  ba8tard*s  son  that  ever  with  rub- 
bish choked  a  stage !  In  a  kindred 
spirit  of  abject  servility  to  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  he  still  stoops,  as  of  yore, 
his  anointed — perhaps  his  powdered 
head ;  the  leer  of  the  letcner  is  yet 
in  the  rheum  of  the  dim  eyes  of  tot- 
tering Sir  Tooley  O*  Whack ;  and  a 
certam  gentleman  in  a  sable  suit  re- 
gards, with  "  grins  broader"  than  his 
own,  the  sanctified  and  hypocritical 

f^hiz  of  the  unlicensed  and  licentious 
icenser !   We  are  no  satirists, — but 


we  must   speak    the   truth— even 
though  it  be  a  libel.    It  is  of  George 
Colman  the  Younger,  as  an  author, 
with  his  head  in  papers,  that  we 
treat;  and  we  tax  him  but  with  a 
tithe  of  his  revolting  obscenities,  to 
his  gums,  if  not  to  his  teeth.  For  the 
sake  of  the  young — and  the  middle- 
aged,  which  he  was  when  he  com- 
mitted those  flagrant  delinquencies, 
and  not  for  his  own,  we  now  use  tl\e 
knout ;  follies  may  be  forgotten,  but 
such  foulnesses  as  the  Gnns  are  in- 
effaceable; those  meet  with  ready 
pardon,  but  these  are  under  ever- 
lasting ban ;  and  it  is  salutary  and 
sanative  to  those  who  may  err  from 
passion,  to  see  raked  up  from  obli- 
vion, and  set  dimly  and  distantly— 
for  close  contact  would  be  deadly— 
before  their  averted  eyes,  the  disgust- 
ing and  inexpiable  perpetrations  in 
which  an  insolent  sinner,  overtaken 
at  last  by  drivelling  dotage,  in  the 
morn  and  meridian  of  life  was  once 
base  and  brutal  enough  to  glory,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  deludedly  stupid 
as  to  believe  himself  Apollo,  while 
he  was  but  impotently  acting  Pria* 
pus. 
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TUB  IRON  SHROUD. 
BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  FIRST  AND  LAST." 
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The  castle  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi  "="  It  had  the  semblance  of  a  vast  cage. 


z. 


was  biiilt  on  the  summit  of  the  tower- 
ing and  precipitous  rock  of  Scylla, 
and  commanded  a  magnificent  view 
of  Sicily  in  all  its  grandeur.  Here, 
during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy  were 
devastated  by  hostile  factions,  those 
prisoners  were  confined,  for  whose 
ransom  a  costly  price  was  demand- 
ed. Here,  too,  in  a  dungeon,  exca- 
vated deep  in  the  solid  rock,  the  mi- 
serable victim  was  immured,  whom 
revenge  pursued, — ^the  dark,  fierce, 
and  unpitying  revenge  of  an  Italian 
heart 

VivENzio — tlie  noble  and^the  gene- 
rous, the  fearless  in  battle*,  and  the 
pride  of  Naples  in  her  sunny  hours 
of  peace — the  young,  the  brave,  the 
proud,  Vivenzio  fell  beneath  tliis 
subtle  and  remorseless  spirit.  He 
was  the  prisoner  of  Toln,  and  he 
languishea  in  that  rock-encircled 
dungeon,  which  stood    alone,  and 


for  the  roof,  and  floor,and  sides,  were 
of  iron,  solidly  wrought,  and  spaci- 
ously constructed.  High  above  there 
ran  a  range  of  seven  grated  win- 
dows, guarded  with  massy  bars  fA 
the  same  metal,  which  admitted  light 
and  air.  Save  these,  and  the  tall 
folding  doors  beneath  them,  which 
occupied  the  centre,  no  chink,  or 
chasm,  or  projection,  broke  the 
smooth  black  surface  of  the  walls. 
An  iron  bedstead,  littered  with  straw, 
stood  in  one  comer :  and  beside  i^ 
a  vessel  with  water,  and  a  coarse 
dish  filled  with  coarser  food. 

Even  the  intrepid  soul  of  Vivenzio 
shrunk  with  dismay  as  he  entered 
this  abode,  and  heard  the  ponderous 
doors  triple-locked  by  the  silent  nif- 
fians  who  conducted  him  to  it.  Their 
silence  seemed  prophetic  of  his  fate, 
of  the  living  grave  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  htm.  His  menaces  and  his 
entreaties,  his  indignant  appeals  for 


whose  portals  never  opened  twice    justice,  and  hi»  impatient  questio 
upon  a  livmg  captive,  ing  of  their  intentions,  were  alii 
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Fuo.  They  listened,  but  spoke  not 
Fit  miDiflters  of  a  crime  that  should 
ba7e  no  tongue ! 

How  dismal  was  the  sound  of  their 
retiring  steps!  And,  as  their  faint 
echoes  died  along  the  winding  pass- 
9^  8  fearful  presage  grew  within 
him,  that  never  more  the  face,  or 
voice,  or  tread,  of  man,  would  greet 
his  senses.     He  had  seen  human 
beinss  for  the  last  time  I  And  he 
had  looked  his  last  upon  the  bright 
8k7,and  upon  the  smiling  earth,  and 
npon  a  beautiful  world  he  loved,  and 
whose  minion  he  had  been !  Here 
he  was  to  end  his  life — ^a  life  he  had 
just  begun  to  revel  in !  And  by  what 
means?  By  secret  poison?  or  by 
murderous  assault?    No — for  then 
it  had  been  needless  to  bring  him 
thither.    Famine  perhaps — ^a  thou- 
sand deaths  in  one  f  It  was  terrible  to 
thiok  of  it— but  it  was  yet  more  ter- 
rible to  picture  long,  long  years  of 
capdvity,  in  a  solitude  so  appalling, 
a  loneliness  so  dreary,  that  thought, 
for  want  of  fellowship,  would  Jose 
itself  in  madness,  or  stagnate  into 
idiocy. 

He  could  not  hope  to  escape,  un- 
less he  had  the  power,  with  his  bare 
hands,  of  rending  asunder  the  solid 
hvm  walls  of  his  prison.  He  could 
flot  hope  for  liberty  from  the  relent- 
ing mercies  of  his  enemy.  His  in- 
stant deadi,  under  any  ix)rm  of  re- 
fined cruelty,  was  not  the  object  of 
Tolfi,  for  he  might  have  inflicted  it, 
and  he  had  not  It  was  too  evident, 
dierefore,  he  was  reserved  for  some 
premeditated  scheme  of  subtle  ven- 
geance ;  and  what  vengeance  could 
tranacend  in  fiendish  malice,  either 
Ae  slow  death  of  famine,  or  the  still 
slower  one  of  solitary  incarceration, 
till  the  last  lingering  spark  of  life  ex- 
pired, or  till  reason  fled,  and  nothing 
ahoutd  remain  to  perish  but  the  brute 
^inctioDs  of  the  body  ? 

It  was  evening  when  Vivenzio  en- 
tered his  dungeon,  and  the  approach- 
ing shades  of  night  wrapped  it  in 
totd  darkness,  as  be  paced  up  and 
down,  revolving  in  his  mind  these 
horrible  forebodings.  No  tolling  bell 
from  the  castle,  or  from  any  neigh- 
bouring chiu-ch  or  convent,  struck 
i^n  his  ear  to  tell  how  the  hours 
passed.  Frequently  he  would  stop 
sod  listen  for  some  sound  that  might 
betoken  the  vicinity  of  man ;  but  the 
■rfitude  of  the  desert,  the  silence  of 


the  tomb,  are  not  so  stUl  and  deep,  as 
the  oppressive  desolation  by  which 
he  was  encompassed.  His  heart  sunk 
within  him,  and  he  threw  himself 
dejectedly  upon  his  couch  oT  straw. 
Here  sleep  gradually  obliterated  the 
consciousness  of  misery,  and  bland 
dreams  wafted  his  delighted  spirit  to 
scenes  which  were  once  glowing 
realities  for  him,  in  whose  ravishing 
iUusions  he  soon  lost  the  remem- 
brance that  he  was  Tolfi's  prisoner. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  daylight ; 
but  how  long  he  had  slept  he  knew 
not  It  might  be  early  morning,  or 
it  might  be  sultry  noon,  for  he  could 
measure  time  by  no  other  note  of  its 
progress  than  light  and  darkness. 
He  jfiad  been  so  happy  in  his  sleep, 
amid  friends  who  loved  him,  and  the 
sweeter  endearments  of  those  who 
loved  him  as  friends  could  not,  that 
in  the  first  moments  of  waking,  his 
startled  mind  seemed  to  admit  the 
knowledge  of  his  situation,  as  if  it  had 
burst  upon  it  for  the  first  time,  fresh 
in  all  its  appalling  horrors.  He  gazed 
round  with  an  air  of  doubt  and  amaze- 
ment, and  took  up  a  handful  of  the 
straw  upon  which  he  lay,  as  though 
he  would  ask  himself  what  it  meant 
But  memory,  too  faithful  to  her  office, 
soon  unveiled  the  melancholy  past, 
while  reason,  shuddering  at  the  task, 
flashed  before  his  eyes  the  tremend- 
ous future.  The  contrast  overpower- 
ed him.  He  remained  for  some  time 
lamenting,  like  a  truth,  the  bright 
visions  that  had  vanished ;  and  re- 
coiling from  the  present,  which  clung 
to  him  as  a  poisoned  garment 

When  he  grew  more  calm,  he  sur- 
veyed his  gloomy  dungeon.  Alas! 
the  stronger  light  of  day  only  served 
to  confirm  what  the  gloomy  indis- 
tinctness of  the  preceding  evening 
had  partially  disclosed,  the  utter  im- 

Eossibility  of  escape.  As,  however, 
is  eves  wandered  round  and  round, 
and  from  place  to  place,  he  noticed 
two  circumstances  which  excited  his 
surprise  and  curiosity.  The  one,  he 
thought,  might  be  fancy;  but  tlie 
other,  was  positive.  His  pitcher  of 
water,  and  the  dish  which  contained 
his  food,  had  been  removed  from  his 
side  while  he  slept,  and  now  stood 
near  the  door.  Were  he  even  inclined 
to  doubt  this,  by  supposing  he  had 
mistaken  the  spot  where  he  saw  them 
over  night,  he  could  not,  for  the  pit- 
cher now  in  his  dungeon  was  neither 
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of  the  same  form  nor  colour  at  the 
other,  while  the  food  was  changed 
for  tome  other  of  better  quality.  He 
had  been  visited  therefore  during 
the  nigb't  But  how  had  the  person 
obt»n«d  entrance  ?  Could  he  have 
slept  so  soundly,  that  the  unlocking 
ana  opening  of  those  ponderous  por- 
tals were  effected  without  waking 
him  ?  He  would  have  said  this  was 
not  possible,  but  that  in  doing  so, 
he  must  admit  a  greater  difficulty, 
an  entrance  by  other  means,  of  which 
he  was  convinced  there  existed  none^ 
It  was  not  intended,  then,  that  he 
should  be  left  to  perish  from  hunger. 
But  the  secret  and  mysterious  mode 
of  supplying  him  with  food,  seemed 
to  indicate  he  was  to  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  a  hu* 
man  being. 

The  other  circumstance  which  had 
attracted  his  notice,  was  the  disap- 
pearance, as  he  believed,  of  one  of 
the  seven  grated  windows  that  ran 
along  the  top  of  his  prison.  He  felt 
confident  that  he  had  observed  and 
counted  them ;  for  he  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  their  number,  and  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  their  form,  as 
well  as  in  the  manner  of  their  ar- 
rangement, at  unequal  distances.  It 
was  so  much  easier,  however,  to  sup* 
pose  he  was  mistaken,  than  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  solid  iron,  which  formed 
the  walls,  could  have  escaped  from 
its  position,  that  he  soon  dismissed 
the  thought  from  his  mind. 

Vivenzio  partook  of  the  food  that 
was  before  him,  without  apprehen- 
sion. It  might  be  poisonea;  but  If 
it  were,  he  knew  he  could  not  escape 
death,  should  such  be  the  design  of 
Tolfi,  and  the  quickest  death  would 
be  the  speediest  release. 

The  day  passed  wearily  and  gloom- 
ily ;  though  not  without  a  faint  hope 
that,  by  keeping  watch  at  night,  ne 
might  observe  when  the  person  came 
again  to  bring  him  food,  which  he 
supposed  he  would  do  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  The  mere  thought  of 
being  approached  by  a  living  crea- 
ture, and  the  opportunity  it  might 
present  of  learning  the  doom  prepa- 
red, or  preparing,  for  him,  imparted 
some  comfort.  Besides,  if  he  came 
alone,  might  he  not  in  a  furious  on- 
set overpower  him?  Or  he  might 
be  accessible  to  pity,  or  the  influence 
of  such  munificent  rewards  as  he 
could  bestow,  if  once  more  at  liber** 


Shromd,  [ing. 

ty  and  master  of  hhntelf.  Say  h« 
were  armed*  The  worst  thatto^A 
befall,  if  nor  bribe,  nor  pray^s,  nor 
force  prevailed,  was  a  fiuthfiil  blow, 
which,  though  dealt  in  a  damndk 
cause,  might  work  a  desired  end* 
There  was  no  chance  so  despemte^ 
but  it  looked  lovely  in  Vivenzio's 
eyes,  compared  with  tiie  idea  of  be* 
ing  totally  abandoned 

The  night   came,  and  Viveiuno 
watched.   Morning  came,  and  Viven^ 
sio  was  confounded  I  He  musthavs 
slumbered  without  knowing  it  Sleep 
must  have  stolen  over  him  when  ez^ 
hausted  by  fatigue,  and  in  that  inter* 
val  of  feverish  repose,  he  had  been 
baffled ;  for  there  stood  his  replenislb 
ed  pitcher  of  water,  and  there  hie 
day  8  meal  I   Nor  was  tiiis  alL   Cast* 
ing  his  looks  towards  the  windows  ol 
his  dungeon,  he  counted  but  fivi  I 
Here  was  no  deception ;  and  he  wii 
now  convinced  tiiere  had  been  none 
the  day  before.    But  what  did  all 
this  portend  ?  Into  what  strange  and 
mysterious  den  had  he  been  cast? 
He  gazed  till  his  eyes  ached;  he  could 
discover  nothing  to  explain  the  my^ 
tery.  That  it  was  so,  he  knew.  Why 
it  was  so,  he  racked  his  imaginatioiil 
in  vain  to  conjecture.    He  ezaauned 
the  doors.    A  simple  circumstance 
convinced  him  they  had  not  been 
opened. 

A  wisp  of  straw,  which  he  had  care* 
lessly  thrown  against  them  the  pn- 
cedinj^  day,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro, 
remained  where  he  had  cast  it,  thoitfk 
it  must  have  been  displaced  by  the 
slightest  raotioB  of  either  of  thedoon. 
This  was  evidence  that  cimM.  not  be 
disputed ;  and  it  followed  there  nvat 
be  some  secret  machinery  in  die 
walls  by  which  a  person  could  enter. 
He  inspected  them  closely.    They 
appeared  to  him  one  solid  and  conn 
pact  mass  of  iron ;  or  joined.  If  jofai* 
ed  they  were,  with  such  nice  art,  thai 
no  mark  of  division  "was  perceptible. 
Again  and  again  he  surveyred  theoH- 
and  the  floor — and   the   roof— «id 
that  range  of  visionary  windowa>  ae 
he  was  now  almost  tempted  to  con- 
sider them :  he  could  discover  no- 
thing, absolutely  nothing,  to  reliew 
his  doubts  or  satisfy  his  curiosity. 
Sometimes  he  fancied  that  altogether 
the  dungeon  had  a  more  contracled 
appearance — ^that  it  looked  smalltf ; 
but  this  he  ascribed  to  faneyyttidthe 
iffipreeeion  naturallyr  produced  vpM 
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hiB  mind  bf  the  undeniable  dislip- 
pearance  of  two  of  the  windows. 

With   intense   anxiety,  Vivenzib 
looked  forward  to  the  return  of  niffht ; 
nd  as  it  approached,  he  resolved 
tbat  no  treacherous   sleep   should 
again  betray  him.    Instead  of  seek« 
ing  his  bed  of  straw,  he  continued  to 
walk  up  and  down  his  dun^on  till 
dsjJight,  straining  his  eyes  in  every 
direction  through  the  darkness,  to 
watch  for  any  appearances  that  might 
explain  these  mysteries.  While  thus 
ennged,  and  as  nearly  as  he  could 
juoge,  (by  the  time  that  afterwards 
elapsed  before  the  morning  came  in,) 
about  two  o'clock,  there  was  a  slight 
tremulous  motion  of  the  floors.    He 
stooped.    The  motion  lasted  nearly 
a  mmute ;  but  it  was  so  extremely 
gentle,  that  he  almost  doubted  whe- 
ttier  it  was  real,  or  only  imaginary. 
He  listened.    Not  a  sound  could  be 
heard.    Presently,  however,  he  felt 
a  rush  of  cold  air  blow  upon  him ; 
and  dashing   towards  the   quarter 
whence  it  seemed  to  proceed,  he 
stumbled  over  something  which  he 
judged  to  be  the  water  ewer.    The 
rush  of  cold  air  was  no  longer  per- 
ceptible ;  and  as  Vivenzio  stretcned 
out  his  bands,  he  found  himself  close 
to  the  walls.    He  remained  motion- 
less for  a  considerable  time ;  but  no- 
i!biai2  occurred  during  the  remainder 
of  £e  night  to  excite  his  attention, 
though  he  continued  to  watch  with 
unstated  vigilance. 

The  first  approaches  of  the  mom- 
li^  were  visiole  through  the  grated 
windows,  breaking,  with  faint  divi- 
aioDs  of  light,  ^e  darkness  that  still 
pervaded  every  other  part,  long  be- 
lore  Vivenzio  was  enabled  to  distin- 
guish any  object  in  his  dungeon.  In- 
itiDCtively  and  fearfully  he  turned 
his  eyes,  hot  and  uiflamed  with  watch- 
iug,  towards  them.  There  were  four  I 
He  could  see  only  four :  but  it^raiglit 
be  that  some  intervening  object  pre- 
vented the  fifth  from  blooming  per- 
ceptible ;  and  he  waited  impatiently 
to  ascertain  if  it  were  so.  As  the 
light  strengthened,  however,  and  pe- 
Mlntted  every  comer  of  the  cell, 
other  objects  of  amazement  struck 
his  sight.  On  the  ground  lay  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  pitcher  he 
had  used  tlie  day  before,  and  at  a 
small  distance  from  them,  nearer  to 
the  wall,  stood  the  one  he  had  noti- 
ced the  first  night  It  was  filled  with 


water,  and  be^de  it  was  his  food. 
He  was  now  certain,  that,  by  some 
mechanical  contrivance,  an  opening 
was  obtained  through  the  Iron  wall, 
and  that  through  tnis  opening  the 
current  of  air  nad  founa  entrance. 
But  how  noiseless !    For  had  a  fe** 
ther  almost  waved  at  the  time,  he 
must  have  heard  it.    Again  he  ex- 
amined that  part  of  the  wall ;  but 
both  to  sight  and  touch  it  appeared 
one  even  and  uniform  surface,  while 
to  repeated  and  violent  blows,  there 
was  no  reverberating  sound  indica- 
tive of  hoUowness. 
^  This  peiplexing  mystery  had  for  a 
time  withdrawn  nis  thoughts  from 
the  windows ;  but  now,  directing  his 
eyes  again  towards  them,  he  saw  that 
the  fifui  had  disappeared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding  two,  with* 
out  the  least  distinguishable  altera- 
tion of  external  appearances.    The 
remaining  four  looked  as  the  seven 
had  originally  looked ;  that  is,  occu- 
pying, at  irregular  distances,  tiie  top 
of  the  wall  on  that  side  of  the  dun- 
geon.    The  tall  folding  door,  too, 
still  seemed  to  stand  beneath,  in  the 
centre  of  these  four,  as  it  had  at  first 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  seven.  But 
he  could  no  longer  doubt,  what,  on 
the  preceding  day,  he  fancied  might 
be  the  effect  of  visual  deception. 
The  dungeon  toa^  smaller.  The  roof 
had  lowered — and  the  opposite  ends 
had  contracted  the  intermediate  dis- 
tance by  a  space  equal,  he  thought, 
to  that  over  which  the  three  windows 
had  extended.    He  was  bewildered 
in  vain  imaginings  to  account  for  these 
things.     Some  frightful  purpose- 
some  devilish  torture  of  mind  or 
body — some  unheard-of  derfee  for 
producing  exquiute  misery,  lurked, 
he  was  sure,  in  what  had  taken  place. 
Oppressed  with  this  belief,  and 
distracted  more  by  the  dreadful  un- 
certainty of  whatever  fate  impend- 
ed, than  he  could  be  dismayed,  he 
thought,  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
worst,  he  sat  ruminating,  hour  after 
hour,  yielding  his  fears  in  successioU 
to  every  haggard  fancy.    At  last  a 
horrible  suspicion  flashed  suddenly 
across  his  mind,  and  he  started  up 
with  a  frantic  air.    «  Yes !"  he  ex- 
claimed, looking  wildly  round  his 
dungeon,  and  shuddering  as  he  spoke 
—"Yes !  it  must  be  so!  I  see  it  !— 
I  feel  the  maddening  truth  like  scorch- 
ing flames  upon  my  brain !  Eternal 
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God  !-^upport  me!  it  muatbe  bo  I 
— Yes,  yes,  tfuit  is  to  be  my  fate! 
Yoa  roof  will  descend ! — ^these  walls 
will  hem  me  round-*and  slowly, 
slowly,  crush  me  in  their  iron  arms ! 

.Lord  God !  look  down  upon  me, 
and  in  mercy  strike  me  with  instant 

•death!  Oh,  fiend — oh,  devil — is  this 
your  revenge  ?" 

He  dashed  bimsel  f  upon  the  ground 
in  agony; — tears  burst  from  him,  and 
the  sweat  stood  in  large  drops  up- 
on his  face — ^be  sobbed  aloud — he 
tore  his  hair — he  rolled  about  like 
one  suffering  intolerable  anguish  of 

•body,  and  would  have  bitten  the  iron 
floor  beneath  him ;  he  breathed  fear- 
ful curses  upon  Tolfi,  and  tlie  next 
moment  passionate  prayers  to  hea- 
ven for  immediate  death.    Then  the 

.violence  of   his  grief  became  ex- 

.hausted,  and  he  lay  still,  weeping  as 
a  child  would  weep.  The  twilight  of 
departing  day  shea  its  gloom  ai'ound 

.him  ere  he  arose  from  that  posture 
of  utter  and  hopeless  son*ow.    He 

.had  taken  no  food.  Not  one  drop  of 
water  had  cooled  the  fever  of  his 
parched  lips.  Sleep  had  not  visited 
Ills  eyes  for  six  and  thirty  hours.   He 
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its  stupor,  or  he  awoke  to  a  {u\\ 
consciousness  of  his  situation.  ksA 
wliat  a  fixed  energy  of  despair  Bat 
upon  his  pale  features,  as  he  cast  bis 
eyes  upwards,  and  gazed  upon  t\ie 
THREE  windows  that  now  aloDe  re- 
mained !  The  three ! — ^there  were  do 
more! — and  they  seemed  to  num- 
ber his  own  allotted  days.    Slowly 
and  calmly  he  next  surveyed  the  top 
and  sides,  and  comprehended  all  the 
meaning  of  the  diminished  height  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  of  the  gradual 
approximation  of  the  latter.    The 
contracted  dimensions  of  his  myste- 
rious prison  were  now  too  gross  and 
palpable  to  be  the  juggle  ofhis  heat- 
ed imagination.   Still  lost  in  wonder 
at  the  means,  Vivenzio  could  put  no 
cheat  upon  his  reason,  as  to  the  end. 
By  what  horrible  ingenuity  it  was 
contrived,  that  walls,  and  roof,  and 
windows,  should  thus  silently  and 
imperceptibly,  without  noise,  and 
without  motion  almost,  fold,  as  it 
were,  within  each  other,  he  knew 
not.  He  only  knew  they  did  so ;  and 
he  vainly  strove  to  persuade  himself 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  contriver, 
to  rack  the  miserable  ^vretch  who 


was  faint  with  hunger;  weary  with     mi^ht  be  immured  there,  with  an- 


.  watching,  and  with  the  excess  ofhis 
emotions.  He  tasted  of  his  food ; 
he  drank  with  avidity  of  the  water; 
and  reeling  like  a  drunken  man  to 
^his  straw,  cast  himself  upon  it  to 
.brood  a?ain  over  the  appalling  image 
that  haa  fastened  itself  upon  his  al- 
most frenzied  thoughts. 

He  slept.    But  his  slumbers  were 
not  tranquil.  He  resisted,  as  long  as 
he  could,  their  approach ;  and  when, 
at  last,  enfeebled  nature  yielded  to 
their  influence,  he  found  no  oblivion 
from  his  cares.     Terrible  dreams 
haunted  him — ghastly  visions  har- 
rowed up  his  imagination — he  shout- 
[ed  and  screamed,  as  if  he  already 
.felt  the  dungeon's  ponderous  roof 
.descending  on   him — he    breathed 
hard  and  thick,  as  though  writhing 
.between  its  iron  walls.  Then  would 
he  spring  up^stare  wildly  about 
him — stretch  forth  his  hands,  to  be 
sure  he  yet  had  space  enough  to 
,live — ^and,  muttering  some  incohe- 
rent words,  sink  down  again,  to  pass 
through  the  same  fierce  vicissitudes 
of  delirious  sleep. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
dawned  upon  "V  ivenzio.  But  it  was 
high  noon  before  his  mind  shook  off 


ticipation,  merely,  of  a  fate,  {torn 
which,  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  agony, 
.he  was  to  be  reprieved. 

Gladly  would  he  have  clung  even 
to  this  possibility,  if  his  heart  would 
have  let  him ;  but  he  felt  a  dreadful 
assurance  of  its  fallacy.     And  what 
matchless  inhumanity  it  was  to  doom 
the  sufferer  to  such  Ungeriug  tor- 
ments— to  lead  him  day  by  day  to  so 
appalling  a  death,  unsupported  hy 
the  consolations  of  religion,  uiivisiled 
by  any  human  beine,  abandoned  to 
himself,  deserted  of  all,  and  denied 
even  the  sad  privilege  of  knowing 
that  his  cruel  destiny  would  awaken 
pity!    Alone  he  was  to  penshl— 
alone  he  was  to  wait  a  slow  coming 
.torture,  whose  most  exquisite  panfs 
would  be  inflicted  by  that  very  soli- 
tude and  that  tardy  coming ! 

"  It  is  not  death  I  fear  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  but  the  death  I  must  pre- 
pare for!  Methinks,  too,  I  could 
meet  even  that — all  horrible  and  re- 
volting as  it  is— if  it  might  overtake 
me  now.  But  where  shall  I  find  for- 
titude to  tarry  till  it  comeV  How 
can  I  outlive  the  three  lo^  days  and 
nights  I  have  to  live  ?  There  is  no 
power  within  me  to  bid  the  hideous 
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tpeetr^  henc6«-none  to  make  it  fa- 
miliir  to  my  thouffhtd;  or  myself^ 
padeDt  of  its  epand.  My  thoughts, 
ntherjwill  flee  from  me,aud  I  grow 
mad  in  looking  at  it  Oh !  for  a  deep 
sleep  to  fall  upon  me !  That  so,  in 
death's  likeness,  I  might  embrace 
death  itself,  and  drink  no  more  of 
tlie  cap  that  is  presented  to  me; 
than  my  fainting  spirit  lias  already 
tasted  I" 

In  the  midst  of  these  lamentations, 
\l7ienzi0  noticed  that  his  accustomed 
meal,  mth  the  pitcher  of  water,  had 
h^n  conveyed,  as  before,  into  his 
dungeon.  But  this  circumstance  no 
longer  excited  his  surprise.  His  m  ind 
ins  oferwhelmed  with  others  of  a 
&r  greater  magnitude.  It  suggested, 
however,  a  feeble  hope  of  deliver- 
ance ;  snd  there  is  no  hope  so  feeble 
as  not  to  yield  some  support  to  a 
heart  bending  under  despair.     He 
resolved  to  watch,  during  the  en- 
suing night,  for  the  signs  he  had  be- 
fore obsen^ed ;  and  should  he  again 
feel  the  gentle,  tremulous  motion  of 
the  floor,  or  the  current  of  air,  to 
seize  that  moment  for  giving  audible 
expresnon  to  his  misery,  ^me  per- 
son must  be  near  him,  and  withiii 
•reach  of  his  voice,  at  the  instant 
when  his  food  was  supplied ;  some 
one,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  pity.  Oi* 
if  not,  to  be  told  even  that  his  ap- 
prehensions were  just,  and  that  his 
ate  was  to  be  what  he  foreboded, 
would  be  preferable  to  a  suspense 
which  hung  upon  the  possibility  of 
Us  worst  fears  l>eing  visionary. 

The  night  came ;  and  a»  the  hour 
approached  when  Vivenzio  imagined 
he  might  expect  the  signs,  he  stood 
fixed  and  silent  as  a  statue.  He  fear- 
ed to  breathe,  ialmost,  lest  he  might 
-lose  any  sound  which  would  warn 
lum  of  their  coming.  While  thus 
]jst»iing,with  every  faculty  of  mind 
and  boa^  strained  to  an  agony  of  at- 
tention. It  occurred  to  him  he  should 
he  more  sensible  of  the  moUon,  pro- 
hably,  if  he  stretched  himself  along 
the  iron  floor.  He  accordingly  laid 
himself  softly  down,  and  had  not 
been  long  in  that  position  when — 
ye«-^he  wa«  certain  of  it— the  floor 
moved  und^  him!  He  sprang  up, 
md  in  a  voice  auffocated  nearly  with 
emotion,  called  aloud.  He  paused — 
the  motion  ceased— he  felt  no  stream 
of  air— all  was  bushed — no  voice  an- 
swered-to  his-^^he  burst  into  tears ; 
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and  as  he  sunk  to  tlie  ground,  in  re- 
newed anguish,  exclatmed,— !**  Oh, 
my  CvodI  my  God]  Youralone  have 
power  to  save  menow^orstrei^fUien 
me  for  the  trial  you  permiiV '  • 

Another  morning  dawned  upon 
the  wretched  captive;  and  the  ratal 
index  of  his  doom  met  his  eyes.  Two 
windows! — and  two  days — and  all 
would  be  over !   Fresh  food — afresh 
water !    The  mysterious  visit  had 
been  paid,  though  he  had  .implpred 
it  in  vain.  But  how  awfully  was  his 
prayer  answered  in  what  he  now 
saw !  The  roof  of  the  dun^on  was 
within  a  foot  of  his  head.    The  two 
ends  were  so  near,  tliat  in  six  paces 
he  trod  the  space  between  them. 
Vivenzio  shudaered  as  he  gazed,  and 
as  his  steps  traversed  the  .narrowed 
area.     But  his  feelings  no  longer 
vented  themselves  in  frantic  wail* 
ings.  With  folded  arms,  and  clench- 
ed teeth,  with  eyes  that  were  blood- 
shot from  much  watching,  and  fixed 
with  a  vacant  glare  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  hard  quick  breathing,  and  a 
hurried  walk,  he  strode  backwards 
and  forwards  in  silent  musing  for 
several  hours.  What  mind  shall  c<>n* 
ceive,  what  tongue  utter,  or  what  pen 
describe  the  dark  and  terrible  cha» 
racter  of  his  thoughts  ?  Like  the  fate 
,that  moulded  them,  they  had  no  si- 
militude in  tlie  wide  range  of  thi^ 
world's  agony  for  man.    Suddenly 
,he  stopped,  and  his  eyes  were,  rivet* 
ed  upon  that  part  of  the  wall  which 
was  over  his  oed.of  straw.    Words 
.  are  inscribed  there !    A  human  lan- 
guage, traced  by  a  human  hand  1  He 
rushes  towards  them ;  but  his  blood 
freezes  as  he  reads : — 

"  I,  Ludovico  Sforza,  tempted  by 
the  gold  of  the  Prince  of  Tolfi,  spent 
three  years  in  contriving  and  exe- 
cuting this  accursed  triumph  of  my 
art  when  it  was  completed,  tha 
perfidious  Tolfi,  more  devil  than  man, 
who  conducted  me  hither  one  morn- 
ing, to  be  witness,  as  he  said,  of  its 
perfection,  doomed  me  to  be  the  first 
victim  of  my  own  pernicious  skill ; 
lest,  as  he  declared,  I  should  divulge 
the  secret,  or  repeat  the  eflfort  of  my 
ingenuity.  May  God  pardon  him* 
as  I  hope  he  will  me,  that  ministered 
to  his  unhallowed  purpose !  Miser- 
able wretch,  whoe'er  thou  art,  that 
readest  these  lines,  fall  on  thy  luieep, 
and  invoke,  09  1  Imvo  done.  His  sus- 
^  taiuing  mercy,  vtlio  alouf.  can  ucrva 
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ihee  to  meet  the  yengeanee  of  Tolfi» 
armed  with  hU  tremendous  engine 
which,  in  a  few  hours,  must  crush 
^ou,  as  it  will  the  needy  wretch  who 
made  it." 

A  deep  groan  hurst  from  Vivenzio. 
He  stood,  like  one  transfixed,  with 
dilated  eyes,  expanded  nostrils,  and 
quivering  lips,  gazing  at  this  fatal  in- 
scription. It  was  as  if  a  voice  from 
the  sepulchre  had  sounded  id  his 
ears,  "Prepare  I"  Hope  forsook  him. 
There  was  his  sentence,  recorded  in 
those  dismal  words.  The  future  stood 
unveiled  before  him,  ghastly  and  ap- 

S ailing.  His  brain  already  feels  the 
escending  horror, — his  bones  seem 
to  crack  and  crumble  in  the  mighty 
rrasp  of  the  iron  walls  I  Unknow- 
ing what  it  is  he  does,  he  fumbles  in 
his  garment  for  some  weapon  of  self- 
destruction.  He  clenches  his  throat 
In  his  convulsive  gripe,  as  though  he 
Tvould  strangle  himself  at  once.  He 
stares  upon  the  walls,  and  his  war- 
ring spirit  demands,  "  Will  they  not 
anticipate  their  office  if  I  dash  my 
head  against  them  V"  An  hysterical 
laus:h  chokes  him  as  he  exclaims, 
"  Why  should  I  ?  He  was  but  a  man 
who  died  first  in  their  fierce  embrace; 
and  I  should  be  less  than  man  not  to 
do  as  much !" 

The  evening  sun  was  descending, 
and  Vivenzio  beheld  its  golden  beams 
streaming  through  one  of  the  win- 
dows. What  a  thrill  of  joy  shot 
through  his  soul  at  the  sight  I  It  was 
a  precious  link,  that  united  him,  for 
the  moment,  with  the  world  beyond. 
There  was  ecstasy  in  the  thought  As 
he  gazed,  long  and  earnestly,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  windows  had  lowered 
Bufiiciently  for  him  to  reach  them. 
With  one  bound  he  was  beneath  them 
•—with  one  wild  spring  he  clung  to 
the  bars.  Whether  it  was  so  contri- 
ved, purposely  to  madden  with  de- 
light the  wretch  who  looked,  he  knew 
not ;  but,  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
Tista,  cut  through  the  solid  rocks,  the 
ocean,  the  sky,  the  setting  sun,  olive 
groves,  shady  walks,  and,  in  the  far- 
thest distance,  delicious  glimpses  of 
magnificent  Sicily,  burst  upon  his 
sight.  How  exquisite  was  the  cool 
breeze  as  it  swept  across  his  cheek, 
loaded  with  fragrance !  He  inhaled 
it  as  though  it  were  the  breath  of 
continued  life.  And  there  was  a 
freshness  in  the  landscape,  and  in -the 
tippling  of  the  calm  green  tea^  that 


fell  upon  his  withering  heart  like  dew 
upon  the  parched  earth.  How  he 
gazed,  and  panted,  and  still  clung  to 
his  hold  I  sometimes  hanging  by  one 
hand,  sometimes  by  the  otner,  and 
then  grasping  the  bars  with  both,  at 
loath  to  ouit  Uie  smiling  paradise  out- 
stretched before  him;  tul  exhausted, 
and  his  hands  swolleq  and  benumb- 
ed, he  dropped  helpless  down,  and 
lay  stunned  for  a  considerable  time 
by  the  fall. 

When  he  recovered,  the  ^lorioos 
vision  had  vanished.  He  was  m  dari^- 
ness.  He  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
a  dream  that  had  passed  before  hla 
sleeping  fancy ;  but  gradually  his 
scattered  thoughts  returned, and  with 
them  came  remembrance.  Yes!  he 
had  looked  once  again  upon  the  gor- 
geous splendour  of  nature- 1  Cince 
again  his  eves  had  trembled  beneath 
their  veiled  lids, at  the  sun's  radiance, 
and  sought  repose  in  the  soft  verdure 
of  the  olive-tree,  or  the  gentle  swell 
of  undulating  waves.  Oh,  that  he 
were  a  mariner,  exposed  upon  those 
waves  to  the  worst  lury  of  storm  and 
tempest ;  or  a  very  wretch,  loathsome 
with  disease,  plague-stricken,  and  his 
body  one  leprous  contagion  from 
crown  to  sole,  hunted  forth  to  gasp 
out  the  remnant  of  infectious  life  be- 
neath those  verdant  trees,  so  he  miffbt 
shun  the  destiny  upon  whose  e^ge 
he  tottered! 

Vain  thoughts  like  these  would 
steal  over  his  mind  from  time  to  tiina, 
in  spite  of  himself;  but  they  scarce- 
ly moved  it  from  that  stupor  into 
which  it  had  sunk,  and  which  kept 
him,  during  the  whole  night,  like  one 
who  had  been  drugged  with  opium. 
He  was  equally  insensible  to  the  calls 
of  hunger  and  of  thirst,  though  tbe 
third  day  was  now  commencing  aince 
even  a  drop  of  water  had  passed  his 
lips.    He  remained  on  the  ground, 
sometimes  sitting,  sometimes  lying ; 
at  intervals,  sleepinff  heavily;    and 
when  not  sleeping,  suently  brooding 
over  what  was  to  come,  or  fa*^Ving 
aloud,  in  disordered  speech,  of  his 
wrongs,  of  his  friends,  of  his  home^ 
and  of  those  he  loved,  with  a  confu- 
sed mingling  of  all. 

In  this  pitiable  condition,  the  alxth 
and  last  morning  dawned  upon  Vi- 
venzio, if  dawn  it  might  be  c^alled^-* 
the  dim,  obscure  light  which  fhinUy 
struggled  through  Uie  one  soiavAaT 

window  of  his  auttgeoB,    Bm  coiM 
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Jmdly  be  said  to  notice  the  melan- 
choly token.  And  yet  he  did  notice  it; 
for  88  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  the 
^rtentous  sign,  there  was  a  slight 
convulsive  distortion  of  his  counte* 
tence.   But  what  did  attract  his  no- 
tice, and  at  the  sight  of  which  his  agi- 
tation was  excessiye,  was  the  change 
his  iron  bed  had  undergone.    It  was 
a  bed  no  longer.  It  stood  before  hini» 
de  visible  semblance  of  a  funeral 
cOBch  or  bier !  When  he  beheld  this» 
he  started  from  the  CTOund ;  and,  in 
raising  himself,  sadoenly  struck  his 
kad  against  the  roof,  which  was  now 
so  low  that  he  could  no  longer  stand 
upright.  **  God's  will  be  done  !*'  was 
aU  he  said,  as  he  crouched  his  body, 
iadplaced  his  hand  upon  the  bier;  for 
kad  it  was.  The  iron  bedstead  had 
been  so  contrived,  by  the  mechanical 
art  ef  Ludoyico  Sforza,  that  as  the  ad- 
Hndng  walls  came  in  contact  with 
(to  heM  and  feet,  a  pressure  was 
produced  upon  conc^ed  springs^ 
Which,  when  made  to  play,  set  in 
motion  a  very  simple  though  in^e- 
aiouaJy  contrived  machinery,  that 
effected  the  transformation.  The  ob- 
ject was,  of  course,  to  heighten,  in 
the  closing  scene  of  this  horrible 
drama,  all  the  feelings  of  despair  and 
aa^aish,  which  the  preceding  ones 
had  aroused.     For  the  same  reason, 
the  last  window  was  so  made  as  to 
idfflit  only  a  shadowy  kind  of  gloom 
rather  thim  light,  that  the  wretched 
captive  might  be  surrounded,  as  it 
were,  with  every  seeming  prepara- 
tion for  approaching  deatn. 

Vivenzio  seated  himself  on  his 
Uer.  Then  he  knelt  and  prayed  fer- 
Tently^ ;  and  sometimes  tears  would 
gOBh  from  him.  The  air  seemed 
thick,  and  he  breathed  with  difficul- 
ty; or  it  might  be  that  he  fancied  it 
Was  so,  from  the  hot  and  narrow 
Umits  of  his  dungeon,  which  were 
now  so  diminishea  that  he  could  nei- 
ther stand  up  nor  lie  down  at  his  full 
lenftth.  But  his  waisted  spirits  and 
Oj  ressed  mind  no  longer  struggled 
ir  in  him.  He  was  past  hope,  and 
ft    ahodc  him  no  more.    Happy  if 


thus  revenge  had  struck  its  final 
blow;  for  he  would  have  fallen  be- 
neath it  almost  unconscious  of  a 
pang.  But  such  a  lethargy  of  the 
soul,  after  such  an  excitement  of  itn 
fiercest  passions,  had  entered  into 
the  diabolical  calculations  of  Tolfi| 
and  the  fell  artificer  of  his  designs 
had  imagined  a  counteracting  de» 
vice. 

The  tolling  of  an  enormous  bell 
struck  upon  the  ears  of  Vivenzio! 
He  started.  It  beat  but  once.  The 
sound  was  so  close  and  stunning^ 
that  it  seemed  to  shatter  his  very 
brain,  while  it  echoed  through  the 
rocky  passages  like  reverberating 
peals  or  thunder.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  a  sudden  crash  of  the  roof  and 
walls,  as  if  they  were  about  to  fall 
upon  and  close  around  him  at  once* 
Viven^o  screamed,  and  instinctively 
spread  forth  his  arms,  as  though  he 
had  a  giant's  strength  to  hold  them 
back.  They  had  moved  nearer  to 
him,  and  were  now  motionless.  1^1- 
venzio  looked  up,  and  saw  the  roof 
almost  touching  his  head,  even  as  he 
sat  cowering  beneath  it ;  and  he  felt 
that  a  farther  contraction  of  but  a 
few  inches  only  must  commence  the 
frightful  operation.  Roused  as  he 
had  been,  he  now  gasped  for  breaUi. 
His  body  shook  violently — ^he  was 
bent  nearly  double.  His  hands  rest- 
ed upon  either  wall,  and  his  feet 
were  drawn  under  him  to  avoid  the 
pressure  in  front.  Thus  he  remain- 
ed for  more  than  an  hour,  when  that 
deafening  bell  beat  again,  and  again 
there  came  the  crash  of  horrid  death.. 
But  the  concussion  was  now  so  great 
that  it  struck  Vivenzio  down.  As  he 
lay  gathered  up  in  lessened  bulk,  the 
bell  beat  loud  and  frequent — crash 
succeeded  crash — and  on,  and  on* 
and  on  came  the  mysterious  engine 
of  death,  till  Vivenzio's  smothered 
groans  were  heard  no  morel  Ho 
was  horribly  crushed  b^  the  pon* 
derous  roof  and  collapsmg  sides-— 
and  the  flattened  bier  was  his  Iron 
Shroud, 
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CLARK   ON   CLIMATE.* 


'Mr  Jeffrey  ingeniously  and  phi- 
losophicRlly  informed  the  worldi  a 
year  or  two  ago,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  a  critique  in  the  Edinburgh 
ftevieir,  on  Professor  M'Cullocn's 
Elements  of  Political  Economy,  of  a 
fact  of  which,  till  that  time,  she  had 
been  ignorant,  that  man  consists  of 
two  parts— a  body  and  a  soul.    Not 
a  few  persons  had  previously  sus- 
pected that  thev  had  bodies,  and  a 
tew,  perhaps,  that  they  had  souls; 
but  none  Knew  that  &ey  had  both 
bodies  and  souls  blended  together  in 
mysterious  and  inscrutable  union. 
FVora  the  public  announcement  of 
this  great  discovery,  whicli  was,  we 
-  believe,  made  by  Mr  Jeffrey  a  ^ood 
while  before  he  gave  the  world  the 
benefit  of  it,  we  lament  to  say,  that 
all  the  advantages  have  not  yet  ac- 
crued to  our  race  that  miffht  have 
been  reasonably  hoped  to  follow  its 
promulgation.    Our  knowledge,  it  is 
true,   now  comprehends  the    fact, 
that  there  are  bodies  and  souls;  but  of 
the  nature  of  either,  people,  in  gene- 
ral, continue  as  ignorant  as  they  were 
before  the  publication  of  that  num- 
ber of  that  eelebntted  periodical. 

Any  little  knowledge  there  may  be 
of  the  soul  is  thinly  scattered  over  a 
number  of  rather  unreadable  meta- 
physical works;  of  the  body,  we 
never  met  one  individual  who  knew 
any  thing,  except  a  few  doctors,  and 
they  usually  contrive  to  wrap  it  up 
in  ^inea-pills,  which  it  is  often  as 
difhcult  to  purchase  as  to  swallow. 
People  in  the  hands  of  a  physician 
are,  indeed — patients.  They  deliver 
up  their  bodies  to  him,  if  not  in  as 
saving,  yet  in  as  superstitious  a  faitli 
as  tliat  in  which  ^e  best  of  Catlio- 
lics  sun-ender  their  souls  to  tlie 
priest  They  gulp  the  prescriptions 
of  both  in  thie  same  trembling  trust 
in  their  divine  efficacy ;  and,  on  re- 
covery or  amendment,  continue  to 
pursue  the  self- same  career  that  car- 
ried them  to  consultation  or  confes- 
sion.- In  due  time  their  bodies  go  to 
the  grave  or  Dr  Knox;  and  their 
souls  to  a  place  and  a  person  whidb 
it  would  not  be  proper  to  mention 


before  the  '<  ears  ]^ite"  beloogiog 
to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  be  more 
amusing  or  melancholy  to  see  so  many 
millions  of  creatures  carrying  about 
with  them  souls  and  bodies,  often 
without  any  apparent  suspicion  of  the 
existence,  and  almost  always  without 
any  real  knowledge  of  the  nature,  of 
either, — of  theh*  health  or  their  dis- 
ease. Nor  are  the  writings  of  phy- 
sicians, in  general,  calculated  to  mend 
the  matter  with  our  bodies,  more 
Uian  tiiose  of  metaphysicians  with 
our  souls.  Both  are  alike  unintelli- 
gible to  the  meanest,  or  in  other 
words,  the  commonest  cn>acities; 
and  the  bare  fact  discovered  and  di- 
vulged by  our  Dean  of  Faculty  wiHt 
we  fear,  unless  doctors  of  all  d^reea 
change  their  style,  remain  a  cajmi 
mortHum  till  the  end  of  time. 

Yet  a  few  streaks  of  light  on  the 
horizon  seem  to  announce  the  dawn 
of  a  better  day  to  the  body  at  least, 
if  not  to  the  soul.  A  few  physicians 
and  some  surgeons  there  now  are 
among  us,  who  are  above  making  a 
greater  mystery  of  what  they  know 
about  our  bodies  than  they  can  help, 
and  who  are  sworn  foes  to  fudfle. 
Ours  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  meat- 
cal  Journal,  though  it  contains  many 
recipes  for  a  long  life  and  a  merry 
one, — prescriptions  of  which  the 
taste,  so  far  from  being  nauseous, 
woos  both  palate  and  stomach  widi 
sweet  solicitation — yes,  sweet  alike 
in  the  mouth  and  in  the  belly,  and 
soothingly  preventive  of  civil  war 
among  the  members.  Yet,  though 
Maga  is  neither  a  physician  nor  a 
surgeon,  nor  yet  an  accoucheur*- 
(tliough  frequently  she  is  Fancy's 
midwife) — she  does  not  regard  with 
blind  eye  and  deaf  ear  the  medical 
and  the  surgical  world.  She  is  aware 
of  tlie  wortli  of  a  Clark  and  a  Chris- 
tison,  a  Liston  and  a  Brodie,  and  me- 
ditates analyses  of  their  works.  Of 
Dr  Christison's  great  work  on  poisons^ 
by  far  the  best  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence in  our  language,  and  on  the 
same  level  with  Uie  larger,  but  not 
better,  work  of  Orfila,  we  shall  apeak 
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ittlljr  in  an  earl}r  nirtnber;  but  thie 
article  we  devote  to  Dr  Clark  on 
Climate,— a  book  that  ought  to  be  in 
the  hands,  not  cmlj  of  alfpraetition- 
en,  and  in  the  hands  of  moat  of  diein, 
im^ed,  it  muat  be  already^  but  also 
in  those  of  all  men  and  women  who 
**  Wish  to  be  stroftf , 
And  hope  to  lire  long," 

indbe  the  happr  fntbers  and  mothers 
€f  Itfge  or  small  fomilies. 
'  Dr  Clark  is  the  beau  ideal  of  an 
snti-qnack.  Fudge,  flam,  bam,  hnm- 
bofi^  ily  at  his  approach.  With  an 
mperplexing  and  benign  face  he 
stands  beside  the  sick-bed,  and  spec- 
tral fears  and  horrors  fade  away  be- 
hind the  curtains.  Hope  attends  him 
on  bb  visito  to  his  patients ;  and  he 
knows  too  well  the  beatings  of  the 
human  heart,  which  he  has  so  often 
ooonted  when  almost  still,  or  at  full 
gallop,  ever  to  suffer  despair  to  force 
tiie  door  of  the  chamber.  Sick  men 
will  thhik,  but  need  not  be  reminded, 
of  death,  except  when  they  hare  ne- 
jdected  to  make  their  wills;  and 
then,  indeed,  a  hint  that  it  is  wicked 
to  leave  their  earthly  affairs  at  sixes 
and  sevens,  when  a  wife  is  likely  to 
become  a  widow,  and  children  or- 
))haD8,  may  escape  his  lips,  on  that 
solemn  siujecrt  no  more  sealed,  to 
warn  not  to  agitate,  to 
^  Clflmse  the  fool  Inmodi  of  that  perilous 

stuff  - 
That  weigka  upon  the  heart." 

The  immediate  and  remote  consc-* 
quences  of  such  conduct  and  charac- 
ter hare  been,  and  will  be,  to  Dr  Clark 
himself,  aprodigious  increase  of  prac- 
tice—Already,  Uiou^  he  is  but  in  the 
prime  of  life,  great  m  the  great  City 
of  Lond(ta,ana  eke  the  West  End  of 
the  Town, — ^to  his  numerous  patients 
recoveries  from  diseases,  under  less 
thoughtful  care  fatal,  and  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  still  sufficient  in- 
comes of  undertakers  and  sextons. 

Often,  as  our  friends  perceive, 
while  we  are*  contributing  to  our 
Miscellany, 

**  Drops  a  sad  serious  tear  upon  our  playful 
pen. 

Tra^  that  at  our  monthly  concerts 
we  like  to  play  the  first  fiddle— to 
lead.  But  though  the  compositions 
we  select  are  most  often  of  a  cheerful 
diaricter,  we  sometimes  draw  from 
the  strings  a  strain  of  the  pathetic — 
or  a  solemn  ur ;  which,  if  ibey  do  not 

touch  to  teara^-and  there  is  no  use 


in  needlessly  widening  the  sphere  of 
weeping  in  this  weary  wond— dis- 
pose to  pensive  meditation.  Now 
this  article  shall  be  of  that  character. 
It  shall  be  a  good  article;  foriv-tmtti 
we  shall  be  but  amanuenseir  to  -Dr 
Clark,  abridging  his  Treatise  as  we 
write  donii  his  words,  and  giving  i^ 
our  pages  some  snuJl  part  of  the  wis^ 
dom  that  unostentatiously  breathes 
over  his  own.  Invalids^valetudi*- 
narians — ^may  thus  purchase  the  ad*> 
vice  of  an  eminent  physician  for  half- 
a-crown,  and  along  witli  it,  a  few 
other  prescriptions  Tor  various  com- 
plaints, by  one  who  confines  himself 
chiefly  to  private  practice,  and  visits 
poor  people  unfee'd— Christopher 
North,  who  has  been  a  D.D.  for  -up- 
wards of  half  a  century,  has  attend- 
ed consultations  with  Ihrs  Heberden 
and  Hunter — and  was  brought  up  at 
the  knees  of  those  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates, the  MuNROEs. 

Adaptation  of  climate  to  disease  ? 
Ay — know  that — and  man  mav  out- 
live tlie  crow.  To  lay  down  rules  en 
that,  is  the  great  aim  and  object  uf 
Dr  (ylark  in  this  admirable  work. 
He  has  collected  here  all  his  own 
experiences,  during  long  and  wide 
travel  through  many  climes,  and 
many  of  the  experiences  of  his  medi- 
cal friends,  who,  like  him,  have  stu- 
died and  observed  in  many  countries*, 
and  under  many  skies.  He  has  dis- 
posed his  materials  in  the  distinctest 
order ;  and  his  style  is  distinguished 
by  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  which 
makes  tlie  book  not  only  easy  but 
pleasant  reading  to  all — whether  sick 
or  sound — whether  they  read  for  in- 
formation or  amusement.  But  to 
whom  may  not  the  knowledge  it 
contains  be  of  great  avail,  perhaps  in 
a  week,  in  a  day  ? 

^  CoiHutnption,  silent  cheater  of  the  eye,** 

may,  well  as  we  now  think  ourselves, 
be  beginning  its  insidious  work — and 
thou  who  art  now  devouring  3Iaga, 
may  be — ere  next  number  sees  tnc 
light-- thyself  devoured  —  may  be, 
even  while  busy  at  a  Noctes, 

^  A  rosy  spectre  smiling  to  the  tomb  !'* 

Buy  "  Clark  on  Climate"— nav, 
evein  read  this  article — ^and  not  only 
may  thy  life  be  prolonged — but, 
bachelor  or  spinster  no  more,  ere 
the  fall  of  the  leaf  thou  mayHt  be 
wheeling  along  to  the  Lakes  in  a 
roomy  c'lanO',  luxuriously  cushion- 
ed for  the  occasiou  with  a  pale 
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4Nraiige»  lo  ^}oy  the  Imhi/^  and  luir- 
T6Stmooii---deucetakethe''Childe*B" 
aaeer,  **  treacle"-*-amoDg  the  Lakes 
-^^^e^mniiig  and  ending  with  match- 
1ms  Windermere. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  firsts  Dr  Clark  has  endeayoured 
to  determine  the  ffenend  physical  cha- 
racters of  the  muder  climate  of  Bug- 
land,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe, — ^to 
point  out  the  manner  in  which  the  cli- 
mate of  different  places  resorted  to 
by  individuals  is  modified  by  local 
circumstances,  and  to  compare  those 
places  relatively  to  their  influence  on 
disease.  In  the  second,  he  has  given 
some  account  of  the  principal  dis- 
eases which  are  benefited  by  a  mild 
climate.  This  he  found  to  be  unavoid- 
able ;  it  being  impossible,  otherwise, 
to  give  precise  du-ections  for  the  ap- 
plication of  particular  climates  to  the 
cure  of  particular  diseases,  and  much 
more  so  to  their  varieties  and  com- 
plications. The  diseases  on  which  he 
naa  dwelt  longest,  are  the  two  of  the 
rreateet  importance,  and  of  extreme 
frequency  in  this  country.  Consump- 
tion, and  disorders  of  the  Digestive 
Organs. 

ui  treating  of  consumption,  he  has 
directed  his  encjuiries  chiefly  to  the 
causes  and  origm  of  that  fatal  dis- 
ease, with  the  view  of  establishing 
rules /or  its  prevention;  for  Dr  Clark 
is  satisfied  that  it  is  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  causes  which  lead  to  it, 
and  by  directing  our  efforts  to  coun- 
teract them,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
diminish  the  ravages  of  consumption. 
He  is  convinced  that  by  adopting 
such  a  system  of  management,  from 
early  infancy,  as  he  has  laid  down,  a 
great  improvement  might  be  effected 
m  the  general  health  of  many  among 
the  bi^er  and  middle  classes  of  so- 
ciety m  this  country.  The  children 
of  delicate,  nay  of  diseased  parents, 
might,  by  proper  care,  be  reared  so 
as  to  overcome,  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases,  their  hereditary  disposition 
to  disease.  And  how  many  cnseases, 
when  the  history  of  families  can  be 


toeked  ii^^i^are  fovpid  to  be  heve^ 
tarvl  Consumption  is  tomanyabrigb^ 
and  bloomi9gjgk:l  andboy,an  heritage^ 
though  it  is  uo%  in  the  title-deedB  of 
those  estates  vBhicbi  in  transitory  suo* 
cession,  the^  for  »  few  gluupses  of 
sunshine  eigoy^* 

Dr  Clark  hopef^*-4md  he  is  well 
entitled  to  do  so,— -that  from  the  mi- 
nute manner  in  which  he  has  de- 
scribed the  characters  of  the  differ- 
ent climates  frequented  by  invalids^  ' 
and  the  care  with  which  he  has  in- 
dicated the  nature  of  the  disease! 
benefited  by  them,  that  he  has  gone 
far  to  correct  many  of  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  have  hitherto  existed 
on  these  subjects;  and  anticipates, 
at  least,  this  good  effect  from  his 
labours,  that,  lor  the  future,  those 
patients  only  will  be  sent  abroad, 
whose  cases  afford  a  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  benefit  from  such  a  measure, 
and  that  the  practice  of  hurrying  out 
of  their  own  country  a  class  of  inva- 
lids whose  sufferings  can  only  be 
thereby  increased,  and  their  liTes 
shortened,  will  no  longer  be  sanction* 
ed ;  but  that  such  persons  may  be 
allowed,  henceforth,  to  die  in  peace 
in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endefr 
.vour  to  state  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Dr  Clark's  enquiries  into  the  bSp 
ture  of  consumption, — and  in  tba 
second,  to  abridge  some  of  the  infor- 
mation he  has  given  us  respecting 
the  adaptation  of  certain  climates  to 
certain  diseases. 

It  is  now  clearly  ascertained  by  pa- 
thologists, that  the  immediate  cause 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  or  that 
which  constitutes  its  essential  cha- 
racter, is  the  existence,  in  the  lungs, 
of  certain  substances  called  tuber- 
cles. Therefore,  till  we  arrive  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  sya- 
tem  which  leads  to  the  formation  of 
these  bodies,  and  of  the  circumstan- 
ces which  induce  that  state,  we  can- 
not hope  to  establish  rules  for  the 
prevention  of  consumption  upon  any 
sound  principles.     I*iow,  tuberdea, 


•  Dr  Churk  notices  in  his  Preface  the  kind  and  liberal  aniatanoe  which 
Arom  many  friends,  while  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  lus  work.  Ftaleatr 
de  Mathis  of  Rome,  Dr  Lanza  of  Naples,  £hr  Mojon  of  Genoa,  ProfeHor  GfO- 
taaelli  of  Sienna,  Drs  Heineker  and  fienton  of  Madehra,  Dr  Skirviof  of  Niee^  Dr 
Pteblea  of  Rome,  Dr  Playfair  of  Florence,  Dr  Forbes  of  Chichester,  (to  whom  thi 
work  ia  affectionately  and  proudly  dedicated,)  Dr  Lempriere  of  J^^evrport,  Dr  Dowa 

^>uthamptoD,  and,  above  all  othen^  Dr  Tod  of  Brighton. 
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wbcn  not  very  namerouSi  may  exial 
\m  the  lunapBy  witlioat  producing  much 
aBConvemeiice>  for  many  yean ;  and 
If  tiie  general  health  is  improved, 
and  those  causes  which  are  known 
to  excite  irritation  or  inflammation 
in  the  respiratory  organs,  are  avoid- 
ed, they  may  not,  for  aught  we  know, 
shorten  materially  the  ufe  of  the  in^ 
dividual  But  this  is  the  most  fi^ 
vourable,  and  by  much  the  rarer  re- 
soh  of  the  case.  Tubercles,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  advance 
rq>idly,  destroy  tliat  portion  of  the 
luim  in  which  they  are  imbedded, 
and  cause  death.  Expectoration 
loiDetimes  leads  to  a  cure  of  the 
disease,  and,  indeed,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion of  some  of  the  best  pathologists 
of  Uie  day,  that  this  is  the  only  way 
in  which  a  cure  of  tuberculous  con- 
sumption is  effected.  That  tuber- 
dea  are  ever  absorbed,  we  have  no 
proof.  The  next  step  in  the  research, 
therefore,  leads  us  to  enquire  into 
the  proximate  cause  of  tubercles. 
Morbid  anatomy  has  discovered  that 
they  may  be  f<Hrmed  without  even 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  inflamma- 
ftioo ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
flammation, in  all  its  degrees,  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  vnthout  giving 
rise  to  tubercles.  Nothing  is  more 
eommon  than  to  find  them  in  nume- 
rous organs  of  the  body  at  the  same 
time;  and  it  is  ol'ten  in  that  orjj^an 
only  in  which  they  had  longest  exist- 
ed, (commonly  the  lungs,)  that  traces 
of  inflammation  are  to  be  found — ^the 
tubercles  being  frequently  deposited 
in  the  unchanged,  healthy  chambers 
of  the  parts.  They  are  often  most 
inaidioafl  in  their  formation  and  in- 
creaae ;  and  it  is  easily  to  be  con- 
ceived that  they  should  render  any 
ofgan  more  prone  to  inflammation ; 
and  that  inflammation  should  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  the  tuber> 
des  through  their  different  stages. 
Bat  Dr  Clark  cannot  admit  that 
tAaofle  inflammation  should  be  ca- 
lUe  of  producing  such  extensive 
Iterations,  without  its  existence  be- 
f  discoverable  during  life  by  any^ 
the  usual  signs,  or  any  traces  of 
being  detected  after  death,  as  some 
tthologists  believe.  He  is  of  opi- 
Mm,  then,  that  tubercles  are  not 
iierally  the  result  of  inflammation, 
tragh  sometimes  they  are ;  and  the 
lestion  arises.  Whence  is  it  that  the 
tme  morbid  action  gives  origin  to 


tuberdea  in  one  Instance,  and  not 
in  the  other  ?  In  a  healthy  subject^ 
he  believes  they.are  never  the  result 
of  inflammation,  and  that,  when  they 
appear  to  be  so,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  inflammation  occurring  in,  and 
modified  by,  a  disordered  state  of  the 
system,  of  a  peculiar  kind.  To  that 
disordered  state  of  the  system,  then, 
it  behoves  the  physician  to  direct 
his  chief  attention, — for  by  correct* 
in^  it,  he  may  prevent  the  formation 
or  tubercles,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
consumption. 

The  immediate  process  by  which 
tubercles  are  produced,  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity.  It  may  be  the 
peculiar  action  of  the  extreme  vea» 
sels  totally  unconnected  with  inflam* 
mation,  or  even  with  increased  ac- 
tion; nay,  it  is  just  as  likely  that 
they  may  be  the  result  of  a  morbid 
diminution  of  action.  In  persons, 
however,  strongly  predisposed  to 
tubercular  disease,  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  catarrh,  or  of  pulmonary 
inflammation,  may,  by  keeping  up  a 
degree  of  congestion  and  irritation 
of  the  lungs,  give  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tubercles  at  an  earlier  period 
than  would  otherwise  have  happen* 
ed,  or  even,  in  nicely  balanced  cases, 
determine  their  occurrence.  Dr  Clark 
thinks  with  Dr  Todd,  and  some  other 
pathologists,  that  the  real  cause  of 
tubercles  is  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  general  system,  hereditary  in 
some,  and,  in  others,  induced  by  a 
series  of  functional  derangements, 
ultimately  aflecting  the  wiioie  ani- 
mal economy. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  Dr 
Clark  proceeds  to  point  out  some  of 
the  leading  symptoms  by  which  this 
state  is  characierised, — premisiog, 
that  it  is  more  easily  recognised  than 
described ;  for  the  affection  being  a 
progressive  one,  its  signs  are  more 
or  leas  manifest  according  to  the  de- 
gree in  which  it  exists. 

First,  the  countenance  is  generally 
paler  than  natural,  though  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  without  auy  apparent 
reason,  it  is,  in  this  respect,  subject 
to  striking  changes.  These  are  very 
remarkable  where  there  is  much  co- 
lour. Now,  there  is  a  ffeneral  pale- 
ness, with  a  sunk,  faded  appearauce 
of  the  countenance,— now,  an  irregu- 
lar mixture  of  white  and  red.  In 
place  of  the  natwal  gradations  in 
which  these  colours  pass  into  each 
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otber  in  healtb,  Qtey  teiixiinate  hy 
distinct  and  abrupt  line?,  pricing  the 
fince  a  blotched  or  spotted  appear- 
ance. Salloiv  complexions  assume 
a  peculiarly  unhcaithful  aspect,  ex- 
hibitipg  a  aull,  leaden  hue,  diffused 
over  a  general  pallid  ground,  and 
there  is  paleness  on  the  lips.  The 
eyes  have  generally  a  pearly,  glassy 
appearance,  and  the  whole  counte- 
oaiice  has  commonly  a  sunk  and  lan- 
guid aspect.  At  first  they  are  tran- 
sitory,— but  though,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  on  to  its 
clode,  variable,  yet  evident  to  the 
most  cursory  observer.  The  skin  of 
the  patient  is  either  harsh  and  dry, 
or  that  state  will  be  found  to  alter- 
nate with  a  moist,  clammy,  and  re- 
laxed one.  The  colour,  too,  is  often 
changed  to  a  sallow,  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  a  dirty  yellowish  hue ;  and 
except  on  the  cheeks,  there  is  always 
a  deficiency  of  red  vessels.  In  some 
hereditary  cases,  particularly  in  fe- 
males of  a  fair  and  delicate  com- 
plexion, the  skin  assumes  a  semi- 
transparent  appearance,  resembling 
wax-work,  and  tlie  veins  may  be  seen 
distinctly  through  it.  Poets  ought 
not  to  describe  the  hands  of  their 
imaginary  mistresses  as  transparent, 
except  when  they  are  conducting 
them,  not  to  Uieir  bridal  beds,  but  to 
their  graves,  'lis  a  bad  sign  of  a 
young  lady's  health  when  you  can 
see  through  her  hand  as  easily  as  her 
heart ;  and,  instead  of  a  pai'son,  you 
should  call  in  a  physician. 

Secondly,  the  digestive  organs  are 
very  generally  more  or  less  deranged. 
Look  at  the  tongue,  and  it  is  furred 
towards  the  base,  the  extremity  and 
edges  being  pale  and  flabby.  Or, 
with  the  base  furred,  the  pomt  and 
margin  are  redder  than  natural,  and 
often  studded  with  papillse  of  a  still 
brighter  hue.  The  former  state  of 
the  tongue  is  a  more  frequent  accom- 
paniment of  that  form  of  disease 
which  originates  chiefly  in  heredi- 
tary predisposition ;  the  latter,  of  that 
whicn  is  principally  or  entirely  ac- 
quired, and  in  which  an  irritated  state 
of  the  stomach  attends  the  disorder 
from  the  beginning,  and  often  pre- 
cedes it.  In  a  third  class  of  cases,  of 
much  rarer  occurrence,  the  tongue  is 
clean  and  natural  in  its  appearance, 
and  the  digestive  orgiins  pretty  regu- 
larly perform  their  functions,    This 


happens  chiefly,  Dr  Gark  thinks,  in 
females  in  whom  the  disease  has 
been  mainlyowing  to  hereditary  pre- 
disposition. Such  patients  bear,  and 
even  require,  a  fniler  and  stronger 
diet;  with  the  others  it  is  the  re* 
verse. 

Thirdly,  In  consumptions  the  cir-< 
culation  is  subject  to  great  variety ; 
in  hereditary  cases,  the  powers  of  the 
heart,  Dr  Clark  thinks,  are  commonly 
under  the  ordinary  standard,  while 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  is  gene- 
rally above  it,  and  palpitation  is  not 
an  unfrequent  symptom.  Indeed,  he 
thinks  that  a  small  feeble  heart  is  a 
strong  predisposing ''cause  of  con- 
sumption. 

Fourthly,  The  nervous  system  par- 
takes of  tlie  general  deraogement 
Sleep  is  unsound,  being  either  dis- 
turbed, or  unnaturally  heavy  and  un- 
refreshing.    The  mind,  sympatbizins 
with  the  bo<1y,  loses  its  enerey;  and 
the  temper  is  often  remarkably  chan- 
ged.   In  the  purer  and  less  compli- 
cated cases  of  hereditary  consump- 
tion, there  is  generally  great  serenity 
of  mind ;  the  spirits  are  often  of  sur- 
prising buoyancy,  and  hope  brmgs 
Its  cheering  influence  \ntn  the  last 
sufferings  oT  th e  patient.  That  beauty 
is  the  worst  of  all  to  be  borne  by  the 
loving  spectator  of  the  dying  one. 
But  such  a  state  of  mind  is  far  sel- 
domer  an  attendant  on  consumption 
than  is  generally  believed,  especially 
in  those  cases  in  which  disorder  of 
the  digestive  organs  leads  to  the  mor? 
bid  condition  of  the  system.    Then 
the  poor  patient  is  seen  dying  day 
by  day,  in  despondency  and  in  de- 
spair; nor  can  there  be  a.  more  try- 
ing death  to  the  most  religious  of 
God's  creatures. 

Under  the  general  term.  Consump- 
tion, then,  are  comprehended  three 
different  forms  or  stages  of  disease 
— 1st,  General  disorder  of  the  health 
— 2d,  Tubercular  cachexy — 8d,  Con- 
sumption, properly  so  called.  These 
different  stages  may,  iu  general,  be 
distinctly  recognised ;  but'  it  is  only 
in  proportion  to  the  physician's 
powers  and  habits  of  minute  and 
careful  observation  that  the  symp- 
toms of  the  first  stage  will  be  re- 
marked, or  in  other  words,  that  he 
will  be  able  to  detect  tlie  approach  of 
the  first  tubercular  diaease.  But 
this  is  th^  time,  by  proper  appHca- 
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tas,  to  prevent  c6iii»uiiSption.  If  it 
be  allowed  to  pass  by,  as  it  is  in 
many  millibn  cases,  then 

"  The  trot  be«:om«i  a  gallop  sood. 
In  spite  of  curb  or  rein.*' 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  symp- 
toms, let  us  now  speak  of  the  causes, 
o/coiisauiption — and,  first,  let  us  at- 
teiid,  with  Dr  Clark,  to  the  heredi- 
tary nature  of  the  disease. 

By  hereditary  predisposition,  a 
term  in  th'eapplication  of  which  Uiere 
lias  been  some  confusion,  Dr  Clark 
understands  a  peculiar  condition  of 
tbe  system,  depending  upon  its  ori- 
ginal conformation  and  organization, 
and  derived  from  the  parents,  which 
renders  the  individual  more  suscep- 
tible, or  more  liable  to  lapse  into  cer- 
tain diseases,  than  other  persons  en- 
dowed origitially  with  a  more  healthy 
organization.    Now,  it  does  not  fol- 
low, as  a  necessary  conseauencev 
thai  a  child  born  with  a  preaisposi- 
tion  to  a  disease,  must  oe  atti^k- 
ed  by  that  disease;  but  it  will  be 
inore  easily  induced,  unless  the  con- 
dition of  the  system  which  consti- 
tutes the  hereditary  predisposition  be 
corrected  by  proper  management  in 
early  life.  In  some  families,  the  here- 
ditary predisposition  seems  so  strong, 
that,  without  any  cognizable  cause^ 
the  regular  actions  of  the  economy 
become  deranged,  and  the  system 
lapses  into  the  morbid  state,  which 
terminates  eTentually  in  consumf^* 
tion.  Indeed,  in  some  rare  instances, 
the  infant  at  birth  has  been  found  to 
be  bibouring  under  tubercular  dis- 
ease; On  the  other  hand,  so  weak  is 
the  hereditary  predisposition  in  many 
iodiyiduals,  that  a  complication  of 
powerful  causes  long  applied  is  ne- 
cessary to  induce,  the  disease.    Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  ex- 
ists every  variety  of  shade  in  the  dis- 
imition  to  consumption.    A  dispo- 
sitiQii  to  consumption  and  to  scrofu- 
la is  sometimes  often  transmitted 
ir    I  parents  to  children,  by  the  de« 
te    iTBtinff  influence  of  oUier  dis- 
ea    s  in  the  parents  on  the  physical 
€0  Jition  of^tbeir  offspring.    Thus, 
th   ':hildren  of  dyspeptic,  of  gouty, 
tti    of  cachectic  parents,  are  very  11- 
^     to  scrofula  and  consumption; 
an    this,  though  a  more  remote,  Dr 
CI   k  thinks  is  probabl  v  the  original 
w  ce  of  scrofulous  fmd  tuberculous 
4i   "W. 


But  the  predispositiim  toconsump- 
tion  is  very  often  acquired  ivithout 
any  hereditary  taint;  no  person,  how- 
ever healthful  may  h«ve  been  his 
oripual  organizatimi,  can  be  consi- 
dered totally  exempt  from  the  liabi- 
lity to  consumption.  It  is  met  with 
in  early  infancy,  and  occasionally 
proves  fatal  to  the  octogenarian.  All 
causes  predispose  to  it  which  lower 
the  tone  of  die  bodily  health — seden- 
tary occupations — abuse  of  strong 
spirituous  or  fermented  liquors — ^un- 
wholesome diet  In  humid  and  cold 
situations,  all  diseases  which  induce 
what  is  called  '*  a  bad  habit  of  body." 
Mental  depression  accelerates  the 
evil,  and  in  constitutions  labouring 
under  tubercular  disease,  its  destruc- 
tive influence  is  most  conspicuous. 

But  the  origin  of  the  constitution- 
al disorder  which  Dr  Clark  describes 
as  tending  ultimately  to  consumptton, 
is  very  often  to  be  traced,  he  sayn, 
to  the  mismanagement  of  children. 
The  seeds  of  disease,  which  are  to 
ripen  at  a  later  period  of  life,  are 
frequently  sown  auriug  infancy  and 
childliooo — ^in  the  flr^t  case  by  im- 
perfect sucklinff,  or  the  entire  sub- 
stitution of  artificial  food  for  the  na- 
tural and  only  proper  nourishment 
of  infants ;  and  m  the  second,  by  im- 
proper, and  often  over-stimulating, 
food ;  and  a  hundred  other  causes 
connected  with  early  eduoatioD.  Tlie 
education  of  girls  is  too  often  such 
— especially  in  boarding-schools — it 
is  needless  to  describe  it  here— as 
to  comprehend  all  the  causes  of  con- 
sumption ;  or,  if  any  be  wanting,  they 
are  soon  supplied  by  a  fashionable 
life.  On  this  part  of  the  subject,  Dr 
Clark  dwells  with  much  feelmg;  but 
we  have  not  room  to  follow  him,  and 
must  noAv  go  on  to  consider  a  change 
to  a  milder  climate  as  a  remedy  for 
that  deranged  state  of  the  health  from 
which  consumption  springs. 

Before  such  a  change  is  resorted 
to,  the  disordered  functions  of  the 
body — particularly  the  digestive  or- 
gans— must  be  corrected ;  and  that 
must  be  done,  not  by  any  violent 
means,  but  by  slow,  gradual,  and 
cautious  treatment  of  local  conges- 
tion and  irritation,  often  combined 
with  general  debility,  a  pathological 
state  which  it  requires  great  judg;- 
ment  and  sagacity  to  manage.  Thi 
being  done,  tiien  the  sooner  the  pa 
tieqt  removes  to  a  milder  cliioate  the 
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better;  for  the  erei^  utility  oi  such 
a  dimate  cousMts  in  no  **  hidden 
magic,"  but  in  enabling  the  patient 
to  pursue  the  restorative  system 
through  the  whole  jeer. 
.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the  period 
of  the  functional  disease  is  too  often 
permitted  to  pass,  before  any  danger 
is  feared;  and  that  relations  are  not 
alarmed  till  symptoms  of  irritation^ 
or  impeded  function  in  the  lung8» 
appear,  of  tubercular  disease  eeta^ 
luished  there,  and  fast  leading  to  the 
third  and  last  stage  of  consumption* 
Even  then,  removal  to  a  mild  cli» 
mate,  especially  if  effected  by  meana 
of  a  sea  voyage,  under  very  favour- 
able circumstances,  may  still  be  use-r 
ful — ^but  merely  as  a  means  of  im* 
proving  the  genend  health,  and  of 
preventing  intiammatory  affections  of 
the  lungs  and  bronchia.  But  when  con* 
sumption  is  fully  established — ^that 
is,  when  the  character  of  the  cough 
and  expectoration,  the  hectic  fever 
and  emaciation,  give  every  reason 
to  believe  the  existence  of  tubercu-^ 
lous  cavities  in  the  lungs,  and  still 
more,  when  the  presence  of  these  is  aa»» 
certained  by  auscultation — he  thinl» 
that  no  benefit  is  to  be  expected  frovk 
change  of  climate.  Under  such  ckr- 
cumstances,  the  patient  should  tiy 
the  most  favourable  residences  of 
hia  own  country,  or  even  wait  the 
result — it  is  needless  to  say  what  it 
will  be — amid  Ihe  comforts  of  home 
and  watchful  care  of  friends.  It  i» 
indeed  natural  for  the  relationsi  of 
such  a  patient  to  cling  to  that  which 
seems  to  afford  even  a  ray  of  hope. 
But  did  they  but  know,  says  Dr  Clarky 
the  discomfort^  the  fatigue,  the  ex]^o> 
sure,  and  the  irritation,  necessardy 
attendant  on  a  long  journey  in  the 
advanced  period  of  consumption,the  j 
would  shrink  from  such  a  measure ! 
Nor  will  the  experienced  medical 
adviser,  when  he  reflects  upon  all 
the  accidents  to  which  the  poor  pa- 
tient must  be  liable,  condemn  him 
to  the  additional  evil  of  expatriation. 
Alas !  such  unfortunate  patients  often 
sink  a  prey  to  their  disease  long  be- 
fore they  reach  the  place  of  destina- 
tion. Almost  all— nay  ail  the  rest*- 
through  pain  and  suffering,  find,  in  a 
distant  country,  an  untimely  grave. 

But  there  are  chronic  cases  of  con- 
sumption, in  which  the  disease  of 
the  lungs,  even  though  arrived  at  ita 
last  etagei  may  derive  benefit  by  a 


removal  to  a  mild  cUmaie— ^osa  h 
which  the  disease  has  been  induced 
in  persons  little  disposed  to  it  con- 
stitutionally, and  in  whom  it  usually 
occurs  later  in  life  than  when  here- 
ditary. The  tuberculous  affection  in 
such  persons  is  occasionally  confined 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  systemsympalhizes  with  the  local 
disease.    Resiaence  in  a  mild  cli^ 
mate,  by  strengthening  the  systei^ 
may  save  the  patient    In  those  for- 
tunate, but  rare  caaes,  too,  where  the 
progress  of  disease  in  the  lungs  has 
been   arrested   by  nature,  but  in 
which  a  long  period  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  woric  of  reparation  is  conii 
pleted,amild  climate  has  often  been 
of  great  avail.    In  nicely  balanced 
cases,   life  may  be  preserved  m 
many  years  by  constant  residence  m 
a  warm  climate— nor  would  there 
probably  be  any  consumption  at  aU, 
if,  witii  the  cuckoo,  we  could  make 

**  Our  annual  voyage  roond  the  gbbe, 
'  Companion  of  the  spring." 

Supposing  a  removal  to  a  mild  6at 
mate  to  be  decided  on,  which  is  tte 
best  climate  ?  No  one  climate  or  o- 
tuation  is  the  best  in  all  cases.   la 
the  first  part  of  his  book,  Dr  Claris 
as  we  have  said,  gives  the  character 
of  the  climate   of  all  the  differe^ 
places  resorted  to  by  invalids,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  draw  a  compir 
rative  view  of  their  respective  me- 
rits.   It  was  our  declared  intentkm 
to  enrich  our  pages  with  much  d 
that  most  valuable  information;  but 
this  article  has  already  grown  to  sue* 
a  length,  that  we  must  reserve  it  m 
our  next  Number.     Meanwhile,  » 
■may  be  remarked  of  Ae  climatea  cf 
the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  tiiat 
for  consumptive  invalids,  in  whem 
there  exists  much  sensibility  to  frort 
and  keen  winds,  and  more  especially, 
if  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tiie  s«» 
is  known  to  disagree  with  tbeio, 
Rome  and  Piaa  are  the  best  situSp 
tions  for  a  winter  residence.  Vfben, 
on  the  contrary,  the  patient  laboun 
under  a  languid  or  oppressed  circa- 
lation,  with  a  relaxed  haWt,  and  a 
disposition  to  congestion  or  tob»ffl<»^ 
rhaffe,  rather  than  to  inftammation, 
anU  more  especially  when  the  sea- 
air  is  known  by  experience  to  agree 
with  the  individual,  Nice  desenes 
the  preference.     But  in  cases  own- 
plio^ted  witii  gastric  irritati<m,  WW 
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U  fui  imprdper  reaidence.  Indeed* 
Dr  Clark  la  of  opinion,  that  where 
thia  state  of  the  stomach  exists,  no 
climate  which  diaaffrees  with  it»  can 
do  the  patient  goo^  whatever  be  his 
otheir  ailments,  and  however  favour- 
able to  them  the  climate  may  be. 

The  climate  which  of  all  others  he 
Uoaks  the  beet  suited  to  consump- 
tive j^ents,  generally,  is  that  of 
Madeiran-for  reasons  assigned  by 
him— and  next  to  it,  that  of  Tene^ 
riffe. 

The  profession  are  divided  on  the 
question*  whether  the  preference  ia 
to  be  0iven  to  &  seaside  or  an  inland 
situation,  Dr  Clark,  from  all  he  has 
been  enabled  to  learn  and  observe, 
thinks  that  consumption,  ceteris  pa-. 
rUnut  ia  more  frequent  on  the  Befr* 
coaat  than  in  the  interior ;  but  stiU, 
that  the  neater  mildness  of  many  ma- 
riUme  places^  as  of  those  on  the  south 
and  south-west  coasts  of  England, 
may  more  than  compensate  for  this 
difference,  especially  when  they  are 
resorted  to  only  for  a  part  of  the 
year.  But  of  two  climates,  the 
physical  character  of  which  being 
alike  favourable,  the  one  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  the  other  inland,  he  would 
certainly  prefer  the  latter  as  a  resi- 
dence for  a  consumptive  patient. 
There  was  once  a  foolish  idea  pre- 
valent even  in  the  profession,  that 
the  air  of  a  marshy  country  was  be* 
neficial  in  consumption ;  but  scrofula 
and  consumption  are  more  frequent 
m  many  aguish  countries,  thsn  in 
others  of  a  different  character,  and 
an  attack  of  ague  is  surely  more  like- 
ly to  prove  the  occasion  of  consump- 
tion than  to  prevent  it.  Thus,  in  the 
province  of  Frise,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, agues  abound ;  and  it  appears 
by  a  statistical  table  sent  to  our  au- 
thor by  Dc  Lombard,  that  consump- 
tkm  is  more  frequent  there  than  m 
E4iUnbura;h.  A  humid  atmosphere  in 
a  cold  climate  is  indeed  one  of  the 

iost  powerful  causes  of  consump- 
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Is  a  sea  voyage  to  be  recommend- 
1  or  not,  in  cases  of  consumption  ? 
^  Clark  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
aea  voyase  is  beneficial  m  its  early 
ages,  ana  most  of  aU,  when  the 
iflease  is  accompanied  with  haemop- 
,aia.  He  agrees  with  Dr  Gregory, 
%o  eamreases  this  opinion  in  his  ce- 
brsUea  Conspectus,  thatthe  tmcea- 
ig  notf OB  of  a  sblp^  wd  the  oon< 


stant  exercise  which  It  produces,  are 
principal  affenta  in  the  cure,  while 
It  aeems  a&o  to  act  in  a  particular 
manner  on  the  nervoua  system.  Many 
striking  instances  of  the  beneficiu 
effects  of  sea  voyages  in  consump* 
tion  are  authenticated.  They  are-also 
much  preferable  to  land  journeys,  in 
all  consumptive  cases  which  are 
complicated  with  palpitation,  or  in* 
creased  action  of  the  heart,  whether 
functional  or  depending  upon  or« 
ffanic  disease.  But  there  may  ex* 
ist  complicatioDB,  on  the  other  handf 
which  would  render  a  sea  voyage 
unadvisable — as,  when  there  is  much 
nervous  sensibility,  a  strong  dispo* 
sition  to  headach,  and  an  irritable 
state  of  the  stomach ;  a  sea  voyage, 
it  is  plain,  must  either  do  much  good 
or  much  evil  to  an  invalid,  for  it 
works  strongly,  for  life  or  for  deathr 
Dr  Clark  recommends  a  cruise— 
and  not  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  ia 
the  Atlantic. 

In  place  of  sending  consumptive 
patients  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  milder 
climate,  it  has  been  proposed  to  keep 
them  in  rooms  artificially  heated,  and 
maintained  at  a  regular  temperature. 
What  says  Dr  Clark  to  this  proposal  f 
He  says  what  seems  to  be  most  ra* 
tional,  that  with  the  advocates  of 
such  a  measure,  the  state  of  the  lungs 
appears  to  be  the  only  consideration ; 
whereas,  it  need  not  be  told,  that 
without  improving  tiie  general  health, 
which  cannot  be  done  without  exer> 
cise  in  the  open  air,  all  measures, 
directed  to  the  local  disease,  will  be 
fruitless.    By  such  means,  undoubt* 
edly,the  infiammatory  action  in  these 
organs  may  be  kept  down;  but  they 
all  favour  the  very  condition  of  the 
system  which  led  to  the  disease,  and 
the  removal  of  which  condition  can 
alone  afford  the  patient  a  hope  of  re- 
CO  very.    Therefore,  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  consumption,  he  holds  just* 
ly  such  a  measure  to  be  generally 
most  improper;  but  in  the  advanced 
stages,  when  all  hopes  of  recovery 
have  vanished,  and  when  removal  to 
a  distant  climate  is  totally  useless, 
life  may  be  prolonged,  in  many  cases, 
by  keeping  the  invalids  in  apartments, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  regula- 
ted in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain 
the  air  in  the  purest  possible  state. 
Females,  from  their  habits,  bear  such 
a  system  of  confinement  better  than 
suuea^aad  both  sexesi  at  the  more 
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advanced  periods  of  life.  In  cases  of 
inflammation  of  tlie  lungs,  also,  which 
have  occun'ed  during  the  winter, 
such  a  measure  is  good;  but  the  pa- 
tient ought  cei'tainiy,  if  possible,  to 
pass  the  following  winter  in  a  climate 
where  confinement  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary, that  his  general  health  may 
be  improved  by  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  Compai'ing,  Uien,  the  benefits 
likely  to  result  to  consumptive  pa- 
tients from  a  mild  climate,  and  con- 
finement to  rooms  regulated  to  an 
agreeable  temperature,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  decided  superiori- 
ty of  the  former.  But  when  circum- 
stances preclude  the  possibility  of 
changing  the  climate,  then  confine- 
ment to  apartments  of  a  proper  and 
equable  temperature,  is  the  best 
measure  that  can  be  adopted  to  avoid 
CUe  injurious  effects  of  our  cold, 
dunp,  and  variable  climate  during 
1i}^  winter  season. 

Can  any  general  rule  be  given  with, 
respect  to  the  length  of  time  which 
a  consumptive  invalid  may  be  requi- 
red to  pass  in  a  miki  climate,  in  or- 
der to  overcome  the  disposition  to 
itie  disease  ?  No.  Wlien  it  is  had  re- 
course to  for  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
ordered health  which  precedes  tu- 
bercular cachexy,  a  single  winter 
may  be  all  that  may  be  necessary — 
when  tubercular  cachexy  is  esta- 
blished, and  still  more,  when  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of 
tubercles  in  tlie  lungs,  several  years 
may  be  requisite.  In  consumption, 
properly  so  called,  Dr  Clark,  throufh- 
Qut  the  whole  work,  expresses  his  be-, 
lief  that  climate,  with  rarest  excep- 
tions, will  be  of  little  or  no  service. 

When  the  disease  is  cui'ed,  the 
patient  should  never  forget  that  it 
may,  and  indeed  will,  recur,  should 
he  expose  himself  to  the  influence 
of  any  of  its  chief  causes.  And  in 
recovering  from  a  very  bad  case,  he 
ought  to  remain  long — ^perhaps  for 
years— in  the  climate  which  wrought 
the  cure.  Perhaps  he ,  may  never 
again  be  able  to  live  in  any  other — 
never  again  be  the  man  he  once  was — 
and  infatuated  will  he  be,  if  he  lives 
as  a  strong  man  mij^ht,  and  ever  for- 
gets that  both  his  feet  were  once  on 
tne  edge  of  tlie  grave. 

In  conclusion,  Dr  Clark  submits 
ihe  following  corollaries  as  a  suin- 
mai'y  of  his  views  regaiding  the  na- 
ture aud  causes  of  cousumption,  anU 


its  treatment,  more  especially  u  con- 
nected with  the  effects  of  ckmate. 

1st,  That  tubercles  in  theluDgscoB- 
stitute  the  essential  character  and 
immediate  cause  of  consumption. 

2d,  That  tubercles  originate  in  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  general  syn- 
tem. 

3d,  That  such  a  state  of  system 
frequently  has  for  its  cause  heredi- 
tary predisposition ;  in  ot^er  instances 
being  induced  by  various  functional 
disoraers ;  while  in  a  Uiird  class  of 
cases,  perhaps  the  most  numerous, 
it  ai-ises  from  the  conjoint  effects  of 
both  these  causes.     * 

4th,  That  consumption  is  to  be 
prevented  only  by  adopting  such 
means  as  shall  counteract  the  here- 
ditary predisposition,  where  it  existf^, 
and  maintain  a  healUiy  condition  of  * 
the  various  functions  from  infancy 
to  the  full  developement  of  the  body. 

5th,  That  in  the  general  disorder 
of  the  health  which  leads  to  tubercu- 
lar cachexy,  or  in  tubercular  cacliexj 
itself,  and  even  when  tubercles  are 
formed  in  the  lungs,  unattended  witli 
much  constitutional  disturbance,  a 
residence  in  a  mild  climate  will  prove 
beneficial ;  and  also  in  casea  of  chro- 
nic consumption,  at  any  stage^  where 
the  lungs  are  not  extensively  implica- 
ted in  tubercular  disease,  and  where 
the  system  docs  not  sympathize  mucli 
witli  tlie  local  disorder. 

6th,  That  in  cases  of  confirmed 
consumption,  in  which  the  lungs  are 
extensively  diseased,  and  wherehec- 
tic  fever,  emaciation,  and  the  other 
symptoms  which  characterise  its  ad- 
vanced stages,  are  present,  chooge  of 
climate  can  be  .of  no  service,  andmay 
even  accelerate  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

7th,  lliat  climate,  to  be  effectual 
in  any  case,  requires  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time — in  most 
cases  for  years. 

We  have  now  given,  as  we  said 
we  should  do,  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Dr  Clark's  opinions  on  consump- 
tion. They  are,  like  all  true  views, 
simple  >  there  is  nothing  startlin;^ 
about  them,  for  sagacity  never  hunts 
after,  novelty,  and  wisdom  seeks  not 
for  what  is  strange.  He  is  peifectly 
iustified  in  his  anticipations  that  his 
Dook  will  be  perused  by.  many  per- 
sons not  of  the  profession,  but  who 
aie  y«t  deeply  ipterested  in  the.sub- 
jecti  of  cliiQ^te,  iu  relation  to  it9 
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efyetff(k  diMftM.  HU  wish  wM  td 
exprem  himself  in  as  plain  langmge 
ttpomible,  that  he  might  ntoke  him^' 
self  intellinble  to  the  generality  of 
readers,  withoat  at  all  diminialiing 
the  utility  of  the  work  to  the  mem- 
ben  of  his  own  profession.  He  has 
eompletely  succeeded ;  and  we  hope 
that  odier  physicians  will  lay  aside 
the  stilts  imd  the  veil;  and  when 
speaking  about  diseases  which  in  one 
Mose  inay  be  said  to  be  <*  their  bread 
and  oUier  men's  poison,"  will  walk 


on  the  same  96tt  of  feet»>and  wear 
the  same  sort  of  face^  and  use  the 
same  sort  of  tongue— ^as  far  as  may' 
be — with  ordinary  mortals.  And 
thus  win  man  eome»  in  due  time^'to 
know  something  about  that  part  of 
him  called  the  Body— iHiile»  if  priest* 
and  philosophers  will  do  tJieir  duty 
too,  he  will  likewise  be  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  his-  other  par^ 
caHed  the  Sout.  And  thus  will  he 
live  long  on  earth,  and  dien  go  to 
heaven. 


L£TTER  PROM  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **  ANNAI^  OF  THE  PENINSULAR  CAIIPAIGNS/* 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD  S  MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


On  my  return  from  the  Continent}  about  a  fortnight  ago,  I  for  the  first 
time  learned,  that  a  letter  bearing  the  respectable  signature  of  Major-Gene- 
ral  Stirling,  had  appeared  in  your  Magazine,  impeaching  the  accuracy  of 
a  passage  in  the  **  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,  relative  to  the 
ronduct  of  the  42d  r^ment  in  the  battle  of  Corunna,  This  passage  it  may 
be  better  to  quote,    u  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  from  some  misapprehension,  the  42d  had  retired,  ai^d 
the  enemy  beine  reinforced,  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  renew 
Ae  conflict.  Elvina  became  again  the  scene  of  struggle ;  the  42d,  after  a 
brief  but  animating  address  from  the  General,  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
die  Guards  being  brought  up  to  their  support,  the  enemy  retired.*' 

In  opposition  to  the  above  statement,  Ueneral  Stirling,  in  his  letter,  has 
thought  proper  to  assert,  1st,  that  the  42d  regiment  never  aid  retire  till  order* 
ed  to  do  so,  when  night  had  put  a  stop  to  me  engagement ;  2dly,  that,  with 
&e  exception  of  the  words,  **  Highlanders,  remember  Egypt  I"  which  accom- 
nioied  the  first  order  to  advance,  the  regiment  received^no  address  from  Sir 
John  Moore.  In  vindication  of  my  own  accuracy,  therefore,  I  feel  called 
on  to  produce  the  authorities  on  which  my  statement  is  founded,  leaving  it 
to  Major-General  Stirling  to  deal  with  these  as  he  may  deem  most  conau- 
dve  to  tiie  credit  of  the  distinguished  regiment  so  long  under  his  command. 
The  following  extract  is  from  the  work  of  James  Moore,  brother  to  the 
Genera],  which  has  passed  through  various  editions,  and  is,  confessedly, 
of  the  very  highest  authority : — 

*  Tlie  General  now  proceeded  to  the  4-2d.  '  Highlanders,'  said  he, '  re- 
member Egypt !'  They  rushed  on  and  drove  the  French  before  them,  till 
they  were  stopped  by  a  wall.  Sir  John  accompanied  them  in  this  charge. 
Re  now  sent  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up  a  battalion  of  the  Guards  to  tne 
left  flank  of  the  42d.  The  officer  commanding  the  Light  Infantry  conceived 
at  this  that  they  were  about  to  be  relieved  by  the  Guards^  because  their  ammti'^ 
nition  was  nearly  expended,  and  he  began  to  fall  back.  The  General^  dis' 
f'^^^ering  the  mietakey  said  to  them, '  My  brave  Forty'Secojid,join  your  comrades; 
nvmiion  is  coming  up,  and  you  have  your  bayonets*  Upon  this  they  in- 
itly  moved  forwMd,  &c." — p.  350-1.  3d  edition. 
lie  same  account  is  giveh,  nearly  verbatim,  by  Mr  Southey,  (vol.  i.  p. 

.) 

1 19  also  repeated  in  the  "  Annual  Register"  of  the  year ;  in  the  "  Military 
ronicle"  (Sup.  to  vol.  i.  p.  Vl);  in  the  «*  Journal  of  a  Soldier  of  the  71st 
^ent ;"  aha  in  many  otiier  Works^  to  whidi,  as  I  am  deprived  of  access 
ny  military  books,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  more  particularly  refer.    If 
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"her  corroboration,  however,  be  required,  I  imagine  it  will  be  amply 

ssage  from  the  History  of  Colonel  Napier,  th* 


t     -ded  by  the  following  passage 
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aeevraoF  of  wliMe  iBfcmiuiftiim*.  oat  evtry  lUiig  «>Bliected  wiA  the  eun^ 
piign  or  Sir  John  Aioore»  harnevat  been  dispulad.  Cotonel  Nipier  divp* 
rates  the  circumstances  eouectod  wlt^  the  43d  regunent  fai  the  fbUofrng- 

manner:—'  ^ 

"  Meanwhile  the  Geneval,  bringing  up  abattidion  of  the  brigade  of  Guards 
to  fill  the  ^ace  in  the  line  left  vacant  hj  these  two  regiments,  (50th  and 
4fid^')  the  4Ad  n^ktook  kii  mtenHon,  and  retiredy  and  at  tliat  moment  the  enemy^ 
being  reinforced,  renewed  the  fight  beyond  the  village;  the  officer  com^ 
maa'ding  the  50th  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  Elvina  became  the 
scene  of  a  second  struggle ;  this  being  observed  by  the  Commaader-in* 
Chief,  who  directed  in  person  the  operations  of  Baird's  division,  Aea<ltf»M% 
§d  a  few  animating  w&rde  to  the  42d,  and  caused  it  to  return  to  Uie  attack.*' 
—Napier,  vol.  i.  p.  — . 

Were  further  evidence  wanting  in  this  matter,  it  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
cure it ;  and  if  General  Stirling  is  not  aware  of  tlie  fact,  that  the  authorities 
already  quoted  have  not  only  commanded  the  public  belief  in  this  countryi  but 
have  likewise  been  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  foreign  military  authors, 
he  may  become  so  bv  consulting  the  Histmes  of  Riegel  and  Venturini, 
Rocca's  "  Account  of  the  War  in  Spain,"  the  **  Biographic  Universelle," 
(art.  Sir  John  Moore,)  and  other  worKS  to  which,  should  he  wish  it|  it  wUl 
give  me  pleasure  to  direct  his  attention. 

.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  believe  I  have  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the 
passage  in  the ''  Annals  of  the  Peninsular  Campaigns,'*  stigmatized  as  *^  r^ry 
tnaccuratey*  is  supported,  in  every  particular^  by  the  uniform  stream  of  au- 
thorities, from  the  period  of  the  action  till  the  appearance  of  General  Stir* 
ling's  letter  in  your  Magazine.  Let.  it  be  rememoered,  too,  that  the  state* 
meats  quoted,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  42d  regiment,  in  the  battle  of 
Corunaa,  have  been  successively  put  forth  by  military  writers  of  the  highest 
popularity  and  distinction,  and  that  it  is  only  after  an  interval  of  twetUy-wM 
years,  that  a  contradiction,  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  obscure  and  leaat 
authoritative  of  their  number,  has  at  length  been  hazarded.  How  to  account 
for  this  circumstance,  I  confess  I  know  not  That  the  statements  alluded  to 
should  never,  during  so  long  a  period,  have  fallen  within  the  observation  of 
those  able  and  interested  to  correct  them,  if  erroneous,  it  is  difiicult  to  con« 
ceive ;  yet  had  General  Stirling  not  been  ignorant  of  all  that  I  have  in  thie 
letter  obtruded,  perhaps  somewhat  unpleasantly,  on  his  notice,  I  am  sure  hie 
candour  would  have  led  him  to  accompany  his  charge  of  inaccuracy  witli  a 
confession  that  a  narrative  of  facts,  substantially  the  same  with  tluit  objected 
to  in  the  "  Annals,"  had  been  given,  in  almost  every  history  that  haa  pre* 
viously  appeared,  without  contradiction,  either  from  himself  or  any  otlier 
officer  present  in  the  engagement. 

I  have  now  done.  Whemer  the  statement  of  General  Stirling,  put  forth  after 
so  long  and  unaccountable  a  silence,  or  that  given  by  the  auuorities  already 
quoted,  may  be  held  most  entitled  to  credit,  is  to  me  matter  of  the  most  perfect 
indifference.  It  is  enough  for  my  complete  vindication,  that  at  the  period  when 
my  history  was  written,  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts  on  whicn  I  founded 
had  remained  unquestioned  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  nay^  at  this 
very  moment  have  received  no  public  contradiction,    I  have  now  only  to  assure 
General  Stirling  that  he  has  my  best  wishes  in  the  task  he  has  thus  tardily 
undertaken,  of  vindicating  even  from  the  possibility  of  reflection  the  repu- 
tation of  a  regiment  whose  conduct  upon  all  occasions  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  very  creditable.    General  Stirling,  however^  de- 
ceives himself,  if  he  supposes  that  such  authorities  as  those  I  luive  quoted* 
whose  accounts  have  long  since  become  part  of  the  Military  History  of 
Europe,  are  to  be  answered  by  a  few  sentences  in  a  Magazme,  howeyer 
extensive  its  circulation* 

The  Author  of 
<'  AnKALS  of  THS  PlWIfSVUE  CAKPAieKe.** 
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XPH  A'EN  ZTMnOZIA  KTAIKXIN  IIEPINIZEOMENAIIN 
HAEA  KftTJAAONTA  KAeHMENON  OINOIIOTA^EIN. 

PHOc.  ap  Aih. 

[  This  U  a  distith  by  wise  old  Phocj^es, 

An  aneient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning^ "  'Tis  bight  for  Gocm  winebibbino  people. 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pagb  round  the  board  like  a  cripplb  ; 

But  oailt  to  chAt  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nodes,] 

C.  N.  ap,  Atnbr, 

ScVKB — Sahon  of  the  New  Premises^  45,  George  Street  Time — Eight 
o'  Cloek.  Present — Messrs  Blackwood,  North,  Craigellacbie,  Seward, 
Shepherd,  James  Ballanttne,  Buller,  Sandy  Ballanttnb,  Robert 
Howie,  Architect  Hamilton,  English  Opium-Eater,  Modern  Pythaoo- 
bean.  Delta,  Mullion,  John  Watson  Gordon,  Lawrence  Macdonau>, 
Tickler,  Robert  Gibb,  John  Greenshields,  Assistant  Chaplains^  Ret. 
John  Knox,  and  Samuel  South,  and  **  the  Rest,*^ 

m 

(PiCARDY,  Mon.  Cadet,  King  Pepin,  Sir  David  Gam,  Tappibtourie, 
Squintum,  Bandy,  and  the  Pech,  in  attendance,  in  the  act  of  depth 
siting  the  dessert.) 

shepherd  (holding  up  his  hands,) 
Wbat'nfiruteftt 

NORTH. 

Watson  Gordon,  my  dear  fellow,  study  the  Shepherd.    That's  the  Faoi  t 

John  Watson  Gordon  (smiling.) 

IluiTe  It 

tickler. 
In  the  attitude  of  prayer,  like  a  CoYenanter  on  a  hill  side. 

ASSISTANT  CHAPLAIN  KNOX  (oUStercly.) 

Denouncing  wrath  agamst  old  sinners.  Mr  Tickler,  rememher,  sir,  where 
you  are,  and  no  sneers,  howeYer  slight,  at  the  ordinances  of  religion. 

'       TICKLER. 

Poo— poo — Jack — ^times  are  changed  since  those  of  your  old  fierce  Pro- 
genitor. You  must  learn,  sir,  to  accommodate  your  zeal  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  Vo  human  ears,  howeYer  long,  OYer  heard  Timothy  Tickler  sneer, 
however  slightly,  at  any  religious  ordinance.  When  any  hlgot  says  so,  **  I 
tell  him,  if  a  clergyman,  he  fles." 

ASSISTANT  CHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

Sir,  your  cloth  protects  you.    Crack  that  nut^ 

8HEPHBRD. 

Pitj  me  the  day,  what's  a'  this?  You  twa  fechtin'  afore  the  frute !  and 
sic  a  flush  o'  frute  as  neYer  was  set  doon  afore  mortal  man  syne  the  Fa'  I 
Thae  prickly  peeramids  ye  ca'  pineapples  ?  O,  sirs !  hut  thae  hae  a  sweet 
fioent,  just  like  that  o'  a  lassie's  breath,  sittin'  wi'  her  loye4Qcks  inside  o^  a 
bodie's  plaid  on  the  breezy  brae* 

NORTH. 

A  fragrant  limOa,  Jfamh 
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SHEPHERD. 

And  what  Grangers !  yellower  nor  bloom  or  whuns,  gouden  ba's  indeed, 
drapped  frae  trees  in  the  Hesperides.  Grapes  and  grozets  gloriously 
glowing  **  in  linked  sweetness  lang  drawn  out,"  a'  roun'  the  Oval,  and 
tastily  interspersed  wi'  what  can  be  naething'else'but  peaches  and  nec- 
tringSy  wV  here  and  there  a  bonny  basket  o'  plobms  and  cherries,  altema- 
tin'  wi*  blushin'  banks  o*  strawberries — and  as  it  spring  and  owtumn  had  melt-  - 
ed  into  ane,  the  entire  table  beautified  wi*  a  boundless  prodigality  o* 
flowers !  The  hail  Botanic  and  Experimental  Gardens — ^baith — maun  hae 
been  roopit  to  furnish  forth  that  unparalleled  yepergne.  You  micht  dream 
that  some  angel  had  crushed  the  arc  o*  the  rainbow  thegether  into  a  ba', 
and  ]ettin*t  fa'  doon,  in  the  midst  o*  our  festivities,  frae  the  showery  hea- 
vens I 

MR  LAWRENCE  UACD0NALD« 

Beautiful  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Chaplains — nae  sic  dessert  was  ever  devoor'd  in  Paradise.  Think  you  *t 
was  on  the  left  or  the  riclit  bank  o'  the  Euphrawtes  ? 

ASSISTANT  CHAPLAIN  SOUTH. 

Milton  says, 

•'  Soutliward  through  Eden  ran  a  river  large.*' 

SHEPHERD. 

And  hoo  got  Adam  an4  Eve  across  ?  There  were  nae  briggs  la  thae  days 
— but  aiblins  they  cou*d  baith  swoom  and  die.  For  licht,  licht,  sir,  maun 
their  bodies  as  weel  a^  their  sowles  hae  been,  afore  they  were  clogged  wi* 
sin.  They  needed  neither  fins  nor  wings  then — their  frames  in  specracjgra- 
vity  less  dense  nor  the  living  elements.  But  the  "  taste  o*  that  mortal  fnite 
brocht  death  into  the  warld,  and  a*  our  woe,'* — although  there's  nae  use  in 
yawmmerin'  about  it  noo — sae,  Mr  De  Qunshy,  Fd  thank  ye,  sir,  to  rax 
me  ower  an  aipple.  .... 

ENGLISH  OPIL'&E-EATER. 

In  the  juic^  of  the  apple,  in  rind  equally  with  core,  there  is  lodged,  Mr 
Hogg,  a  m^terious  power  of  affecting  the  human  tooth,  so  as  to  produce, 
if  not  a  pamful,  yet  an  uneasy  sensation,  of  a  very  peculiar  and  inaescriba- 
ble  kincf,  vulgarly  called 

SHEPHERD. 

Settin'  your  teeth  on  edge.  It*s  no  sae  1>ad*s  keeping  a  l)ody'8  mooth  .wa- 
terin'.  Fling  me  ower  the  great  big  muckle  red-cheeked  ane,.  that  seems 
hotchin'  half-a-dizzen  lesser  anesalf  its  firawcey  shouthers!*— Weel  bowled 
and  weel  keppit !  You  and  me,  sir,  would  mak  twa  gran'  cricketers.  N<»o, 
freens,  crack  awa — for  Fm  no  gaun  till  speak — ^till  Pve  sookit  the  seeds. 

MR  BLACKWOOD  (fO  MR  NORTH.) 

My  dear  sir,  should  we  not  have  toasts  ? 

NORTH. 

No,  Bailie,  if  you  please,  not  till  the  time-piece  chimes— Ten.  Mean- 
while, gentlemen,  this  is  Liberty-Hall.  Mr  Blackwood  and  I — ^Prealdefiil 
and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 

SHEPHERD. 

Sittin'  in  vour  arm-chairs,  wi'  red,  stuffed,  leather  backs  and  bottoma, 
when  a*  the  lave  o*  us  hae  our  hurdles  on  the  hard  timmer,  nae  support  wltm* 
for  our  spines,  and  nane  ither  for  our  elbows  but  the  edge  o'  the  alk-^taUe ! 
And  thars  liberty  and  equality  I  But  afok'e  a*s  dune,  pride  may  get  a  fa*.  I 
hae  an  ee  to  North*s  chair  about  cock-craw.  There  hae  been  some  auld 
lines  floating  about  the  Forest — ^for  some  thoosan  rears — ^that  may  l>e 
derneezed  thus — ^prophesying — gin  my  interpretation  be  richt— >that  1 
bom  to  be  an  usurper. 

TICKLER. 

Hogg's  head,  brought  to  the  block  for  having  dethroned  our 
Lord  the  King ! 

SHEPHERD.     . 

The  Seabelliu*  leaves  daurkly  hint  sae, — ^an'  I  wou'd  wish  to  hear  my-  auld 
cronie  Edward  Irving— raony  a  jug  hae  we  twa  draiii^  tfa^tber^  ^* 
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a'  in  a  douce  aober  way,  and  never  aneuch  to  produce  either  an  apocal3r])8e 
or  an  apoplexy— try  bis  haun'  at  its  interpretation.  The  close  oVs  no  canny, 
like  the  wutches  warn  in'  to  Macbeth. 

*•  Much  I  long,  yet  fear  to  try. 

The  long-forgotten  prophecy." 

NORTH. 

Sing  out»  James. 

SHEPHBRD. 


When  Bawdrons,  wi*  her  moasin  paw, 
Deehts  her  face,  the  mins  wuU  fa' 
As  they  woo'd  dlD^  down  roof  and  wa', 
Toor  and  torret,  roefcs  and  a*, 
In  Yarrow  droonin'  Newark-ha*. 
Kb!  when  the  Hog|[ie  frae  his  stye, 
Sees  hoo  the  wand  blaws  in  the  sky, 
Smdting  wi'  his  snont  on  high, 
Grunts  to  man,  "  'tis  all  my  eye," 
Foreseeinf^  some  strange  destiny. 
When  the  Big  Bore  rushes' forth. 
Like  a  man  o'  war  and  worth, 
Bearin'  doon  upo'  thb  North, 
"tVhere  rules  the  king  o*  a'  the  earthy 
iVThom  a'  the  natives  serve  Wi'  mirth. 
Then  that  Sovran  frae  his  chair, 
IVooder  than  the  Prince  o*  Air, 
Aneath  the  deas,  wi'  lady  fair, 
Ane  Mawga,  proudly  seated  there, 
By  men  yeclrped — Christopher, 
At  the  wee  sma'  hour  will  snore, 
And  by  that  Beast  be  couped  ower. 
Senseless  on  the  h^y  floor. 

Swinknm — Sanctum— >Swiggamore  ! 
The  Big  Boar  then  his  body  bosks 
Wi'  bristles,  and  his  snout  wi'  tuslcs. 
And  scorn  in*  mair  to  feed  on  husks 
Fearsomely  his  pig-tail  whusks ! 
Tnmimlin'  to  be  torn  11  th  and  limb, 
The  Leddy  Mawga  looks  at  him ; 
llie  Graeefu'  gazin'  on  the  Grim, 


Ml'  dewy  een  in  snUles  that  swim,   ■    . 
On  misty  nights  like  stamies  dim. 
And  sings  a  sang  that's  like  a  hymn, 
Fi-ae  ane  o'  heaven's  ain  seraphim ! 
Then  a'  at  aince,  the  Big  Boar  grows 
Intil  a  man  wi*  bauld  brent  brows, 
A  Shepherd  singing  sweet  verse- vows, 
Wha  in  his  plaid  the  Leddy  rows  ! 
People  !  sure  'tis  strange  to  see 
The  Twa  seated  on  that  settee — 
Where  the  Cross-Bcai*er  used  to  be, 
Conspicuous  for  owre  land  and  sea. 
The  steadfast  pole-star  o'  the  free ! 
Set  him  up  to  rug  him  doon! 
What  think  ye  o't,  my  bonny  moon  ! 
Shinin'  abune  the  heech  Autd  Toune, 
To  see  a  lord  in  mortal  swoon, 
Aneath  a  limmer  and  a  loun  ? 
Set  him  up  to  rug  him  doon ! 
But  be  it  late  or  be  it  soon. 
The  timmer  tm'ns  to,  siller  spoon, 
The  leather  brogue  to  velvet  shoon. 
Sure  sign  the  times  are  out  o*  tune, 
When  an  August  dry  as  June, 
(Foretold  by  him  who  reads  the  lone. 
In  seasons  a*,  bricht,  black  or  broon, 
That  Gaelic  seer,  baith  blythe  and  boon. 
Though  deaf  as  ony  auld  deer-houn,) 
At  Forty- Five,  in  gran*  Saloon, 
Sliall  see  a  Shepherd  wear  a  croon. — 
Thus  endeih  the  prophetic  crune ! 


»» 


TICKLER. 

Copies  must  be  sent  to  Coleridge,  Irving,  Frere,  Cunninghame,  Faber, 
Stone,  and  all  the  other  great  interpreters  of  prophecy — that  we  may  sleep 
in  peace.— Oh !  North  grows  pale, 

"  Uneasy  sit  the  brows  that  wear  a  crown.' 

NORTH. 

«  Ughta— lights— lights  I*» 

MR  JAMES  DALLAKTYNE. 

**  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  tlie  good  meeting  with  most  ad- 
mired disorder  V* 

ENGLIsn  OPIUM-EATER. 

Tis  a  Saloon  of  singularly  simple  elegance— nay,  gi-andeur.  Except  in 
I  ae  of  Piranesi's  dreamy  designs,  I  remember  to  li^ve  seen  nothing,  in  the 
1  ole  range  of  architecture,  witiiin  the  same  bounds,  so  magnificent  Said 
]  le  same  bounds  ?  Yet,  I  feel  how  difficult — nay,  impossible  it  would  be 
-    o  pronounce  its  dimensions : — For  so  exquisite  are  the  proportions,  that 

eems  to  grow  upon  the  eye,  the  longer  you  gaze  on  walls  and  roof,  still 

dmdlDg  around  and  above,  till  this  table,  though  of  no  insignificant  size 

^tnese  the  perfect  freedom  afforded  to  the  elbows  of  this  multitudinous 

Bml     ^ 

greeiTlawn  of  some  fairy  garden. 
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ess  uie  perieci>  iretsuuiu  auurucu  \a3  mic  cjuu^b  vi  hjid  uiwjvii,«^...vv.o 
iblage)  finally  seems  in  the  centre,  even  like  a  gorgeous  flower-plot  in 
-ecu  lawn  of  some  fairy  garden.    Of  whose  eenius  is  it  the  creation  ? 
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MR  BLACKWOOD. 

The  gentleman  at  your  left  hand,  sh*.    Allow  me  to  introduee  you  to  one 
another.    Mr  Hamilton— Mr  De  Quincy.  [2^  bow  and  shake  htmds. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

The  names  of  Hamilton,  Bum,  and  Plajftdr,  haTe  long  been  famiUar  to 
fame.  No  wonder  Edinburgh  is  such  a  city.  There  is  somethinff  sublime, 
Mr  North,  to  my  imagination,  in  its  midsummer  solitude.  Still  aimo«t  as  a 
city  of  ^e  dead,  yet  serene  as  a  £ity  of  the  living.  The  great  stream  of  hu- 
man existence,  one  feels  is  not  dried  up,  but  only  diverted  into  otiier  chan- 
nels. One  hears  a  thousand  rills,  rivuleta,  and  rivers,  eheaifuUy  llawiitf 
along  rural  valleys,  and  the  heart  is  touched  to  think  how,  far  remote  thou§^ 
they  be,  they  all  owe  their  being  to  this  matchless  metrc^Ua.  In  ahada  or 
sunshine  alike,  it  seemetii  to  me,  that  the  whole  week  is  a  Sabbath.  €ton» 
tlemen,  I  envy  the  stranger  wltMn  your  gates.  The  dullest  wight— ^aa  Cole- 
ridge says  of  commonplace  people  reading  Shakspeare,  or  in  dreama— 
must  become  a  poet  beneath  your  Castle  Rock — sublimer,  sir — belieTe  me 
— than  the  Acropolis :  Though  pardon  me  for  hinting,  that  I  am  scarce- 
ly sensible  of  the  propriety  of  the  term — when  self'^ipplied  to  the  inge- 
nious and  learned  inhabitants — Modem  Athenians. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nor  me  either — my  aipple's  dune — and  it's  hanged  nonsense.    Whare'a 
Pericles  ?  No  the  Provpst^erfek  gentleman  though  in  a'  things  he  be— 
and  I  houp  sune  to  return  fra  Lonnun  a  baronet.    Whare'a  Eskluas,  You- 
rippidays,  and  Suffoclaes?  ,No  surely  Sir  Walter  himsell,  wi'  his  Doom  o>' 
Devorgoil,  greatest  o'  a'  Scotsmen  though  he  be,  that  ever  leev'd,  or  evar 
wuU  leeve— nor  yet  WuUison  Glass,  though  he  singa  Prince  Charlie,  and 
some  folk  sillUy  swears  he  wrote  it— but  that's  a'  ma  ee-^nor  yet--iiao9  •' 
your  lauchin',  you  cunnin'  chiel  wl*  the  mild  een-^no,  nor  you  either,  Mr 
Triangular  Delta,  though  for  truth  and  tenderness  o'  natural  feelin',  and 
purity  and  brichtness  6'  diction.  When  dascribin'  the  beauties  o*  natur 
either  on  sea  or  shore,  but  mair  particularly  the  sweet  aadnesa  o'  apriiig, 
when  first  she  walks  outower  the  braes  wi'  a  garland  o'  primroaea  round 
her  sunny  hair,  and  is  playing  like  a  wean  amang  the  lambs,  I  ken  na  aiBMi# 
our  poets  the  match  o  my  freen  Mr  Moir  o'  Musselbui^fa,  surgeon  thoum 
fie  be, — and  fearsome  to  think  o' !  in  the  way  o'  his  profession,  during  ma 
college  days  doobtless  a  dissector  o'  dead  bodies ! 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James.  But  not  of  him — **  gentle  lover  of  nature," — ^could  It  be  anidy 
as  of  some  that  shall  now  be  nameless,  in  the  language  of  Wordswortii,-* 

"  We  murder  to  dissect!" 

SHEPHERD. 

Na,  faith, — he  wou'd  na,  gin  he  cou'd  help  it,  brush  the  gold  or  ailver 
dust  air  the  wing^  o'  a  butterflee, — accep,  maybe,  gin  it  were  an  unco 
rare  ane, — an  unique  in  the  red  and  broon  mottieoness  o'  its  striped 
and  starry  beauty,  sic  as  Uiat  Prince  o'  the  Air,  the  Emperor  o'  Horoooo. 
And  then,  ablins.  Delta  mi^ht  bring  his  heart  to  shy  his  beaver  at  it,  for  the 
sake  o'  sceence,  Jamie  W^ulson,  and  the  College  Museum.  An'  ^ere*s  iuat 
sic  another,  the  very  like's  o'  him  in  genius  and  humanity,  tiie  Modem 
Pythagorean,  owre  by  yonner^dinna  blush,  sirs— take  a  lesson  Inie  me,  nnd 


no  be  sae  blate — wha  wou'dna  gmdge  gettin'  out  o'  his  warm  bed  at 
mirkest  hour  o'  a  snaw-drivin'  midnicht— and  thinkin'  nae  maur  o'  the  fees 
than  the  flakes— to  dive  doon  into  the  cellar,  or  munt  up  to  the  gni'iiet  o' 
some  lane  wi'  a  laigh  vulvar  name,  to  prolong,  if  possible,  the  wee  hit  pee- 
pin'  life  o'  a  span-lang  bairn,  or  that  o^  some  aula  bed-ridden  granny  ni^l*  a 
criuklin'  cough,  in  the  last  stage  o'  natur's  consumption.  And  mmd  nm 
words,  sirs ; — the  doctors  that's  no  deaf  to  the  cry  o'  the  puir,  when  vrmnt- 
lin'  wi'  death  in  an  auld  clay-biggin,  will  be  amanff  the  verra  firat  to  be 
ca'd  in  till  the  rich  man's  best  bedrooms,  in  houses  In  fashionable  aoi 
for  does  na  ae  God  regn  over  all,  and  whare's  the  dilFerence  in  the  li< 
pulsations  atween  that  o'  ony  twa  meeserable  mortal  creatures  ^— -!b 
wine's  stannin'  wi'  me— there— that's  garrin't  spin!— ^!r%«  Shefkmr^  fMiA 
great  vehemence  sends  one  of  the  cut-crystals  off  O'Spimin^,  emd  Iftfcey^  i;^ 


a  imash,  a$  of  ietberga  clashing  in  the  North  i9ea.)— Mercy  m%  I  f  nl  dunlin 
foimdr'dy — ^what  a  stramash  I 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Never  mind,  my  dearest  Jamea,  that  Bentiment  was  worth  a  tUvM. ' 
{Enter  Picardt,  in  eomtemation  toith  his  Taii^  and  thsAragmenis  0lfs  r^ 
movedf  table  itvept,  and  decanters  replaeed^  as  if  by  magie,) 

8REPHBRD. 

rm  blin'.— Sut  whaf  s  this  ?  Was  na  there  a  split  bombshell  liie  noo 
folawn  to  flinders  on  the  table  ?  I  surely  hae  na  been  sleepin'  already;  aa# 
it  caunna  hae  been  a  dream. 

NORTH. 

You  reaDy  ought,  Jame^,  at  your  time  of  life,  to  keep  a  tighter  rtiii  Mi 
your  Imagiiuition. 

SHEPHERD. 

What?  would  you^daur  to  tell  me  to  my  fiu;e»  iliat ther6  wfta  nae  broken 
bottles? 

NORTH.      ... 

Not  so  much  as  the  taperest  wine-glass  wire-woven  into  almoti  In- 
visible attenuity.  That  comes  of  being  a  poet !  You  are  all  subject  to 
strange  dehisions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weely  weel,  sir.  Yet  I  thocht  I  baith  saw  and  heard  the  battle  o'  the 
botdes,  as  distinctly  as  ever  I  saw  and  heard  a  flicht  o'  fdries  allohtitt*  on 
a  green  knowe,  iS  their  silver-ringing-reened  horses,  and  a'  dauncin,* 
haun  an'  haun,  in  a  ring,  roun'  their  statelier  queen. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE, 

'    Mr  Jeems  Hogg^— for  that's  your  name,  I  understan'— diere's  no  ^  a 
place  in  a'  ScoUand  for  fairies,  as  the  Meams  Muhr. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Meams  Muir  ?  WiiSKe's  that,  sir  ?  and  wha,  may  I  speer,  may  ye  be 
yoursell? 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

You  may  ask  that  at  Mi  North.  The  Meams  Muir,  gentlemen,  lies  half- 
way atween  Glasgow  and  the  Kingswells— and  many's  the  time,  Mr  North, 
there,  and  me  has  louped  owre  its  hags,  and  soomed  owre  its  lochs.  I  ance 
saved  his  life — I  glory  in  tell'n't — ^when  some  cursed  kelpie  had  bund  his 
legs  wi'  the  cords  o'  the  water-lOies,  and  naething  was  to  be  seen  o'  him, 
but  something  yellow  aneath  the  water,  and  a  heap  o'  bells  frae  his  gurelin' 
mooth,  as  his  head  was  anee — ^twice— thrice— coming  up  to  the  surtace. 
Faith  I  rugged  the  rapes  asunder  like  wunnlestraes,  and  brocht  him  to 
the  side,  by  his  laog  yellow  hair  in  my  teeth,  just  as  you  may  hae  seen  a 
Newfoundlander  wi'  a  wild-swan.  Had  he  been  droon'd^  there  wou'd  na 
hae  been  a  dry  ee  in  a^  the  parish. 

SHEPHERD. 

His  lang  yellow  hair ! !  Lookin'  at  the  bald  pow  o'  him,  beggin'  your  par- 
don, Mr  Robert  Howie,  that  does  seem  an  unco  lee-like  story. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

These  are  hardly  the  manners,  Mr  Swine,  that  we're  accustomed  to  about 
the  Meams  Kirk.  But  his  hair  %dqs  yellow, — and  boo  lang  it  was,  ye  may 
gaesa,  when  I  tell  you,  that  Meg  Whitlaw  used  to  say  it  reminded  her  o' 
Sie  Northern  Streamers.  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha  was  Meg  Whitlaw  ? 

NORTH. 

Hush,  James,  hush  I  Afid  beware  how  you  quarrel  with  my  old  friend, 
iob  Howie. 

SHEPHERD. 

Here's  to  you,  sir ;  ma  faith,  vou're  a  buirdly  chiel  yet — ^but  gin  I  hae  ony 
ceel  in  feeshionomy,  you  wou M  rather  offer  an  open  haun  than  a  close  neif 
the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Ln«T«r  feared  to  offer  either  to  the  lace^'-clay,    Put  I've  clean  glen 
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owre  the  feehtm',  syne  I  settled  the  hash  o'  Black  Carey,  the  filing  o'  tbe 
Gipsies. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  are  ye  the  hero  that  did  that  gude  job  to  the  kintra?  Here's  to  you 
again,  sir — for  Black  King  Carey  was  the  terror,  for  years,  o*  a'  the  Bor- 
ders, and  gaed  travellin'  Scotland  thorough,  wi'  his  wives  and  cuddies,  fas- 
tenin'  quarrels  on  a'  the  strong  men  he  met,  even  when  on  the  way  to  the 
kirk  on  the  Sabbath,-^-an  unhiq)py  man  o'  blows  and  blood ;  and  you  ken 
yoursell  there  was  mair  nor- a  sugh  o*  murder. 

NORTH. 

In  six  rounds,  James,  on  the  hi^-road,  no  need  of  seconds  or  bottle- 
holders,  or  umpires,  or  referees.  Bob  smote  him  on  the  midriff,  before  all 
the  Fair ;  and  all  his  life  after.  King  Carey  was  but  a  walking  shadow. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Mr  North,  YOU  could  always  beat  me  at  the  loupin',  and  generally  at  the 
rinnin' — ^the  fechUn'  we  never  tried-^-*- 

NORTH. 

There,  my  dear  Bob,  I  played  second  fiddle. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE  (Joughing,) 
Aye,  sir,  that  you  did — and  in  mony  a  gey  kitUe  concert    Do  ye  mind 
the  four  Paisley  Butchers  ? 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Mr  Howie,  perhaps  ye  will  favour  the  company  with  a  song. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I  will  do  my  best — if  Mr  North  wishes  it 

NORTH. 

Do,  Bob.    Give  us  Sandy  Rodgers's  masterpiece-^to  the  air  of  ''  Good 
morrow  to  your  nightcap." 


MR  ROBERT  HOWIE  (stUffS.) 

**  Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 
Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 
And  dinna  be  sae  rude  to  me. 
As  kiss  me  sae  before  folk. 

^  It  wadna  gie  me  meikle  pain. 

Gin  we  were  seen  and  heard  by  nane. 

To  tak'  a  kiss,  or  grant  you  ane ; 

But,  gudesake !  no  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Whate'er  you  do,  when  out  o'  view. 

Be  cautious  aye  before  folk. 

**  Consider,  lad,  how  folk  will  crack. 
And  what  a  great  affair  they'll  mak' 
O*  naething  but  a  simple  smack, 

That*8  gien  or  taen  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Nor  gie  the  tongue  o'  auld  or  young 

Occasion  to  come  o*er  folk. 

"  It*8  no  through  hatred  o'  a  kiss. 
That  I  sae  plainly  tell  you  this, 
But,  losh !  I  tak'  it  sair  amiss 

To  be  so  teaz'd  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
AVhen  we're  our  lane  ye  may  tak  ane. 

But  fient  a  ane  before  folk. 
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*^  Vm  sure  wi'  you  Fve  been  as  free 
As  onj  modest  lass  should  be ; 
But  yet,  it  doesna  do  to  see 

Sic  freedom  used  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
ril  ne'er  submit  again  to  it — 

So  mind  you  that — ^before  frik. 

^  Ye  tell  me  that  my  foce  is  fair ; 
It  may  be  sae — ^I  dinna  care— 
But  ne'er  again  ear't  blush  sae  sair 

As  ye  hae  oone  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  b^ore  folk. 

Behave  yourseU  before  folk ; 
Nor  heat  my  cheeks  wi*  your  mad  freaks, 

But  aye  be  douce  before  folk. 

**  Ye  tell  me  that  my  lips  are  sweety 
Sic  tales,  I  doubt,  are  a  deceit ; 
At  omr  rate,  it's  hardly  meet 

To  prie  their  sweets  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk ; 
Gin  that's  the  case,  there's  time  and  place. 

But  surely  no  before  folk. 

**  But,  gin  ye  really  do  insist 
That  I  should  suffer  to  be  kiss'd, 
Gae,  get  a  license  frae  the  priest, 

^d  mak'  me  yours  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk. 

Behave  yoursell  before  folk; 
And  when  we're  ane,  baith  flesh  and  bane. 

Ye  may  tak'  ten — ^before  folk." 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith,  that's  Just  a  capital  sane— and  Mr  Howie,  for  sic  a  burly  carle, 
has  an  extraordmar  sweet  vice.    Wha's  he  that  Sandy  Rodgers  ? 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

Just  a  workin'  man,  sir — a  Glasgow  mechanic,  and  nae  mair.  Judgin' 
fra  my  ain  experience — a  g%Y  ^&  ane  amang  a*  sorts  o'  lassies — ^it's  no 
without  a  spice  o'  netur. 

NORTH. 

It  is  admirable— equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Bums.    Yet  it  and 
others — some  pieces,  too,  of  no  little  merit,  of  a  serious  character — ^were 
written,  Sandy  has  told  us,  not  during  hours  of  leisure,  but  amidst  the  bustle 
and  turmoil,  the  din  of  the  clanking  steam-engine,  and  the  deafening  rattle 
of  machinery,  while  the  operation  of  committmg  them  to  paper  was  gene- 
rally performed  amidst  the  sauaUing  and  clamour  of  children  around  the 
hearth,  now  in  the  pet  of  chilaish  quarrel,  and  now  surrounded  with  mirth, 
d  fun,  and  frolic.    And  Sandy  is  a  sober  and  industrious  man.    So,  too, 
my  ingenious  friend  Dugald  Moore  of  Glasgow,  whose  poems— both 
lumea — are  full  of  uncommon  power — ^and  frequently  exhibit  touches 
true  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

And,  therefore,  nae  members,  either  o'  them,  o'  ony  Temperance^jSadfity . 

MR  MULLION. 

Femperance  Society !  lliere  is  the  topmost  pitch  of  human  fottv !  A  few 
k  with  squeamish  stomachs,  to  whom  there  would  be  a  headach  in  a 
nble-full — some  sumphs  who,  in  their  stupidity,  are  all  body  and  no  spi- 
-misers  who  would  grudge  a  doit  to  save  their  mother's  life,  or  for  a 
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calker  of  Glenlivet— hjpoerites  who»  in  a  public,  would  ^  eurse  the  cup,  nor 
pass  it  to  the  rest,"  yet  put  the  bottles  to  their  heads  in  their  own  bedrooms, 
till  they  miss  the  couch  and  tumble  on  the  carpet — and  drunkards  dream- 
ing that  they  are  reformed  because  palsy-stricken,  bankrupt,  and  shameful- 
ly dismissed  from  a  hundred  seryices — to  which  add  some  score  of  snivel- 
lers a-snoke  after  singularity,  and  a  sensible  man  or  two  mad  upon  this  par- 
ticular point,  and  you  nave  the  constituents  of  the  club  which  common-sense 
bunts  with  derision  from  among  all  honest  Christians,  and' packs  off,  with  a 
flea  in  their  ear,  to  swig  saloop  among  the  Cockneys. 

OMNBS. 

Bravo,  Mordecai!-*WeU  said*  MuUion  I  Bravo— bravo-^brayo ! 

NORTH, 

It  seems  now  as  if  nothii^  could  be  done  in  this  world  but  by — societies : 
societies  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge  among  the  Heathen,  and 
■ocieties  for  putting  down  the  heathenish  habit  of  gin-drinking  among 
Christians,  I  know  a  gefitiemaiii  who,  havmg  got  an  indigestion  at  an  eat- 
ing-house, is  now  setting  on  foot  "  a  Society  tor  the  Suppression  of  Kid- 
neys." 

8HBPHBRD. 

Haw— haw— haw  I 

NORTH. 

I  assure  you,  Jamea»  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  when  the  treasurer  comes 
for  his  subscriptioa 

SHEPHERD. 

Which  *11  a'  gang— «1rery  plack  o't — like  maist  ither  religious  subscrip- 
tions— ^for  eatin'  and  drinkin  to  the  Boards.  The  riehteous  overmuch  are 
awfu'  guzzlers.  For  ma  part,  I  think  the  maist  effectual  gate  o*  propagating 
Christianity  is,  in  a  lawfu'  way,  to  propagate  Christians. 

TICKLER. 

So  many  missionaries  think,  James  {  and  the  plan,  I  believe,  has  been 
very  successful  in  the  .South-Sea  Islands. 

CHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

Of  late  years,  sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  that  sys- 
tem have  been  in  a  ^eat  measure  put  an  end  to.  •  There  has  been  a  refor- 
mation— and  all  our  missionaries  now  take  out  wives*    It  now  works  well. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ise  warrant  it  Hae  the  birkies  got  manses  and  steepens  ?  Ou  ay — ^nae 
itoin-^tWr  bits  o'  bouries  and  the&  tythe  o'  yams. 

OHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

The  labourer  is  worthy  .of  his  hire.  Our  missionaries  are  not  monks, 
hotaatantism  obeys^  sanctions*  and  strengthens  the  laws  of  nature — and 
tie  misf  ioiiarles  she  sends  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 

**  Do  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man," 
by  cultivating  and  encouraging,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the  Matrimo- 
vrtAli  AFPfecTioNs,  incluaive^  ae  you  know,  James,  of  all  that  is  "  wisest^  vir- 
tuousett,  discreetest,  best,"  in  poor  fallen,  yet  not  utterly  forsaken,  and  jet 
to  be  restored,  human  nature.  And  thus,  even  in  some  of  those  very  South- 
fiea  lalanda,  where  Lust  was  wont  to  celebrate  his  foulest  orgies,  hadi  he 
been  **  driven  among  the  bestial  herds  to  dwell ;"  and  nuptiid  love,  chris- 
tlftHiaed  Into  chaatityi  there  "  waves  his  golden  winffs,**  over  silvan  huts^ 
Where  from  the  simple  Islailders,  savage  no  more,  is  heard  - 

.     **  The  voioe  Of  psalmSj  the  evening-song  of  praise." 

SHRPHBRD. 

Mr  Johli  Knox,  you're  a  fine  fallow,  a  credit  to  your  kin  and  your  kintra. 
There— consider  that  we've  sheuck  haiins.  Yen's  really  a  maist  magnificent 
moniment  on  the  wooded  hill  aside  St  Mungo's  Cathedral,  that  Glasgonv^  haa 
«radrad  t*  your  great  ptogenitor.  *'  It  shines  weel  where  it  stauns."  Mr 
South,  your  £piscopawlian  brither  himsel',  admires  Scotland's  rbot-and- 
bralieh  EcdwiarttttM.  Refbrmer.— Dinna  ye,  sir  ? 

CHAPLAIN  SAMUBL  SOUTH. 

I  do,  Shepherd.    ReformatioB,  in  ChUreh  and  in  State,  is  always  <^arac- 
terisad  bjr  tb^  ohin'aGter  of  the  times^  tiie  people^  and  tte  prime  agents  ivhom 
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Proyldeiiea  sends  to  consuminate  the  work.  A  John  Knox  was  needed — 
and  a  John  Knox  was  sent — ^irom  heaven,  James,  as  all  good  and  great  men 
are,  who  perform  God's  behests  on  earth. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  that's  your  creed?  There— consider  that  we  hae  sbeuck  hauns.— . 
What's  the  meanin'  o'  this  seelence  ?  The  weffht  o'  the  wee'st  bool,  trun- 
tled  owre't  by  a  wean«  '11  break  the  first  invisiole  veil  o'  ice  let  drap  on't 
frae  the  finger  o'  frost  09  the  blue  breest  o'  a  bit  lochie,  but,  ere  lang,  the. 
surface,  soud  as  a  stane-floor,  wull,  without  ever  gein  a  crack,  support  twa 
parishes  at  the  curlin'.    Let's  hae  a  thaw. 

TICKLER. 

Nothing  comes  so  near  my  imagination  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  a ''  sud^ 
den  syncope  and  solemn  pause"  at  an  after-dinner  table — when  the  com- 
pany look  as  if  they  knew  not  whether  they  had  lost  or  won — ^when  the  glib 
cannot  even  stammer — ^the  stammerers  become  tong^ue-tied — and  the  tongue- 
tied  stare  as  if  fhey  had  been  bom  dumb.  The  silence  finally  gets  so  in- 
tense»  ^lai  it  is  absolutely  louder  than  thunder. 

SHEPHERD. 

Thaf  8  a  maist  insane  solecism,  Mr  Tickler.  That  a  negative  Quantity 
should  hae  the  power  o*  the  square  rute  o'  an  infinite  series  o'  incuculable 
nununers  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

I  admire  the  rare  intrepidity  of  the  man,  of  whom,-  on  such  an  awful  oc- 
OMion,  the  liberated  and  grateful  company  would  say,  with  Coleridge,  could 
they  speak,  '*  He  is  the  first  that  dared  to  burst  into  that  silent  sea^:' 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

The  idea  that  such  silence  is  louder  than  thunder — so  far  from  being,  my 
beloved  Shepherd,  an  insa^e  solecism— (an  expression,  by  the  way,  dark 
with  the  imintelligibiHty  of  true  genius) — seems  to  me,  Mr  Tickler,  rather 
to  fall  diort  than  .to  transcend  the  feeling  of  such  a  moment,  in  itself  a  cen- 
tury. The  thunder  which  such  silence  resembles  is  too  loud  for  the  ear 
^  man  to  hear  it  except  in  Uie  faintest  degree— :^md  finally  becomes,  I 
humbly  think,  more  like  the  breathless  hush  mat  precedes  the  earthquake 
-^when  man  and  beast  seem  idl  insensate  as  mute  statues,  and  the  soul 
scarce  conseious  of  its  existence  is  felt  as  Death-in-Life« 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER . 

I  belieye*  Doctor,  that  the  use  of  opium  is  frequent  among  the  working 
classes  In  manufacturing  towns  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

It  is,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Do  you  approve  of  it  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAff. 

I  should  wish  to  speak  with  diffidenee^with  deference-^in  the  presence 
of  a  oian  of  distinguished  genius,  who  is  himself  a  living  and  an  illustrious 
]»roef  that  opium,  even  wheti  taken  in  quantities  that,  before  the  publication 
ef  the  ^  Confessions,"  would  have  seemed,  to  physicians,  in  the  country  at 
leasly  incredible — of  the  effects  of  the  distillation  from  the  poppy.  Yet,  that 
tbese  effects  are  always  pernicious,  and  often  fatal,  when  the  use  of  opium 
has  been  carried  to  any  excess,  is — I  speak  humbly — in  my  opinion,  the  ge- 
neral rule^  Hdt  weakened,  perhaps,  by  one  splendid  exception.    There  are 
hi  the  hujnaa  constitution  such  extraordinary  idiosyncrasies,  that  no  phy- 
cian  will  be  so  rash  as  to  assort  that  some  there  may  not  be — and  one  such, 
r,  allow  me  to  say,  must  be  yours — ^with  which  opium  takes  kindly,  and 
Ss  so  as  to  induce  over  the  mind,  not  weakness  and  obfuscation,  but 
rength  and  brightness  of  all  the  intellectual  powers.    I  should  assuredly 
ink  so — ^reasomng  either  a  priori — ifj  indeea,  such  reasoning  can  be  ap- 
ied  purU  in  liftdieal  seience — or  from  induction. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Allow  06  to  say,  sfa*,  that  the  opinion  you  now  express  is  entirely  that 
Ideh  I  shottld  have  expected  from  the  author  of  the  <'  Anatomy,"  one  of  the 
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most  ingenious  and  philosophical  Treatises  which  have,  in  our  days,  been 
contributed  to  medical  science. 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

A  mere  trifle — in  my  estimation — I  assure  you^  sir, — nothing  but  a  humble 
thesis. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Will  you  be  so  good,  sir,  as  to  inform  me,  from  your  own  experience, 
whether  you  thii:Jc  opium  or  spirituous  liquors,  taken  for  the  same  purpose, — 
we  shall  suppose  at  present,  intoxication, — ^be  the  more  hurtful  V  I  put  the 
question,  sir,  in  connexion  with  the  subject  introduced  a  few  minutes  ago 
by  Mr  North — and  so  very  picturesquely  painted  by  Mr  Mullion— on  Tem- 
perance Societies. 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Let  me  confine  myself,  sir,  first  to  the  moral  question.  Spirituous  liquors 
irritate  the  blood  and  the  brain,  and  excite  to  wrath— rage — ^fury — and  tiie 
most  mortal  quarrels.  Thence  many — most  of  the  violent  crimes  that  bring 
miserable  men  to  the  gallows.  But,  sir,  no  instance  has  come  wiUiin  my 
knowledge  of  an  opium-eater — at  least  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland — Shaving 
been  hanged. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  capital  argument — and  quite  unanswerable. 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

Again,  opium,  whether  in  pill  or  drop,  is,  I  believe,  in  this  country,  almost 
always  taken  in  secret,  or  in  parties  ot  two  or  three — at  least  I  never  knew 
or  heard  of  any  member  of  an  Opium-Club.  Drunkards  congregate  toge- 
ther— and  thence  by  sympathy — ^intenser  corruption.  Thus  disease  and  de- 
linquency are  brewed  together — and  what  have  you  but  a  poisonous  scum  ? 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir,  you  speak  well  and  wisely — and  therefore  I  ask,  would  not,  in  your 
opinion,  opium  be  a  safer  substitute  to  the  poor,  for  spirituous  liquors  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

From  the  premises  I  have  laid  down,  I  leave  a  gentleman  of  your  logical 
powers,  for  yourself  to  draw  the  conclusion.  But  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
m  saying,  that  by  the  use  of  opium,  such  as  it  is,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
confine  myself  to  that,  in  this  country,  less  evil — far  less — ^nay,  compara- 
tively little — is  done  to  the  morals  of  those  among  the  lower  classes  who  are 
addicted  to  that  drug,  than  among  the  lower  classes  by  spirituous  liquors  to 
drunkards.  This  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  number  of  those  v^o  lake 
opium  to  excess  is  comparatively  small  indeed — ^nay,  among  the  poor,  I 
never  knew  one  such  case — whereas  drunkenness  fatally  is  a  national  vice, 
— with  us  almost  at  once  an  Epidemical  disease — a  contagion — and  an  iik- 
fection. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

But,  my  dear  sir,  may  it  not  be,  that  the  moderate  use  of  opium  among 
the  working  classes  in  manufacturing  towns — ^and  you  seem  to  believe  that 
there  it  is  rarely  immoderate — is,  in  a  moral  view,  preferable  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors,  which  you  rightly  say  is  there  so  prevalently  immoderate 
as  to  deserve  the  names  you  have  now  so  eloquently  inflicted  upon  it,  and  the 
fearful  character  you  have  drawn  of  its  effects  in  your  admirable  litde  book  ? 

MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

This  I  will  say,  sir,  that  any  means  of  making  the  wretched  foi]get  or  en- 
dure their  miseries,  used  in  the  shape  of  anv  other  drug,  must  be  better, 
and  that  none  can  be  so  bad  as — spirituous  liquors  used  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  make  men  and  women  habitual  drunkards.  And  this  I  say  freely, 
without  at  all  compromising  my  opinion,  thaty  among  the  poor,  the  use  of 
opium  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Pardon  me,  sir, — but  in  many  cases — ^when  taken  medicinally — ^it  may 
not  be  an  evil  at  all;  for  mark  my  word — medicinally; — and  who  can  8ay» 
when  eighteen  hours'  toil  out  of  the  four-and-twenty  have  bowed  doim  both 
soul  and  body  to  the  dust,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  not  be,  in  tbe  beat 
term,  a  blessing?  It  may  not  be  what  physicians^what  even  you,  sir^  in 
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/our  enlightened  humanity — would  prescribe ;  but  still,  in  the  destitudon  of 
other,  and  perhaps  better,  medicine, — in  the  destitution  of  sustaining  and 
restoring  food,  it  may  act  as  a  charm — ^and  not  as  a  baneful  charm — on 
those  whose  heart-strings  are  as  weary  as  their  backs,  loins,  and  reins,  and 
who  are  thus  lulled  into  endurance  or  oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  twa  hae  exhousted  the  subject  I  never  heard  ony  question  mair 
ably  argued  on  baith  sides,— wi'  mair  caution,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mair 
sagacity;  and  the  consequence  is,  that,  while  you're  baith  in  the  richt,  and 
hae  ac(]uitted  yourselves  till  admiration,  you  hae  baith  left  it  preceesely 
whare  it  was  afore  either  o*  you  opened  his  mouth, — and,  therefore,  Mr 
De  Qunshy,  as  there  are  about  twenty  bottles  a'  staunin  afore  you,  and 
some  o'  them  may  be  wanted,  will  ye  set  them  a-march  like  a  squadron  o' 
the  East  Lothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  passing  in  single  files  on  rortobello 
sands,  under  the  inspection  o'  Colonel  Ross  and  the  Staff  o'  the  Fourth 
Dn^oons? 

MR  BULLER. 

I  never  saw  better  mounted  troops  in  my  life.  Blood  and  bone  abso- 
lutely fit  for  Leicestershire. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Ton  honour,  they  wheeled  into  line  like  old  uns.  The  Duke  of  Rutland's 
corps  was  reckoned,  I  believe,  among  the  cracks,  and  1  was  not  a  little 
proud  of  m  J  own  troop,  I  assure  you,  gentlemen ;  yet  in  that  last  charge,  I 
nadmyeye  chiefly  on  theEdinborough,  and  the  Dalmahoy,  I  think  ye  call  it- 
town  and  country — and,  split  my  timbers,  if  I  ever  saw  prettier  lightning, 
or  ever  heard  prettier  thunder,  since  I  knew  a  herd  of  cows  from  a  squadron 
of  cavalry.  They  were  as  compact  as  an  electric  cloud  in  a  storm,  and 
wheeled  as  simultaneously  as  a  cloud  in  a  change  of  wind;  yet  my  excel- 
lent friend.  Comet  Home,  tells  me  that  they  had  been  but  a  week  on  duty. 
Why,  gentlemen,  judging  from  what  I  saw  on  Saturday,  confoimd  me  if  you 
are  not  a  nation  of  Centaurs. 

MR  DULLER. 

The  Edinburgh's  mess-parties  were  quite  bang-up  to  the  mark.  Tuesday's 
mess^  in  partlcoiar,  was  a  gem.  Lox'd  Elcho  made  the  best  chairman  I  ever 
heard  in  my  life ;  and  for  my  own  single  self,  why  I  do  not  scruple,  amon^ 
friends,  to  acknowledge  that  I  was  carried  so  rapidly,  yet  so  impercepti- 
hly^  down  the  stream  of  wit,  fun,  and  frolic,  flowing  from  one  end  of  the 
table  to  the  other,  that  long  ere  midnight,  I  found  myself  on  the  shore  of 
the  sea  of  oblivion. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith,  Mr  Biller,  you  and  Mr  Shooard  speak  weel  for  Englishmen. 

MR  BULLER. 

You  flatter  us,  my  good  fellow,  but  we  both  labour  under  the  disadvantage 
of  having  as  yet  but  imperfectly  acquired  the  Scotch  accent  Had  we  but 
a  flight  smack  of  yours,  my  dear  Shepherd,  with  a  tin^e  of  your  truly  Do- 
ric oialeet,  we  might,  on  our  return  to  tongue-tied  England,  exhibit,  if  not  a 
choice,  a  passable,  specimen  of  the  unrivtuled  eloquence  of  Scotchmen. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  cuttin'.    You're  twa  queer  deevils;  and  though  baith  married  noo, 
Hke  myselJ,  just  as  blythe's  whan  we  took  a  shot  thegether  at  Dr  Pawr's  wig 
when  traveliin'  through  the  Highlans  that  memorable  owtumn  wi'  the  Tent 

MR  SEWARD. 

ye,  my  dear  bard,  that  wig  is  now  out  of  frizzle — that  skull  is  now  emp- 
t  I  of  all  its  Latin  and  all  its  Greek.  The  thousandth  and  one  funeral  in- 
9  ption  written  by  the  Doctor  was  for  the  greatest  scholar,  in  his  eyes,  he 
e  r  immortalized — himself—and  all  his  emdition  is  now  buried  in  the 
d    t 

SHEPHERD. 

liat?  Pat  he  never  oot  ony  byeuks  ? 

MR  SEWARD. 

B,  JaoEies,  Ills  Remaitts  are  in  seven  large  volumes. 
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SHEPHBRD. 

And  a*  buried  i'  the  dust !  That's  ruefu' !  But  what  else  cou*d  happen  to 
8  scholar  great  only  in  the  deed  tongues  ?  Ony  English  I  erer  read  o  his  is 
Me  like  Lfitin,  that  I  eou*d  mak  little  way  through't  without  Ainsworth's  Die* 
tionar.  Yet  I  dinna  ken  l\oO|  the  style  seemed  very  gran',  and  to  sown 
in  my  lugs — ^for  it  seldom  got  farrer — like  the  famous  Dr  Johnston's  that 
wr«l  the  Rammler. 

MR  BULLBR. 

Dr  PatT,  sir,  wrote  Eqglish,  and  rood. English  too{  but  he  liked  a  long 
stride,  and  therefore  took  to  the  stilts.  But  though  strong  in  origmal  com- 
position— ^witness  his  Spital  Sermon,  and  that  on  Education — his  chief 
atrength  lay  in  his  learning— he  was  a  great  scholar. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  great  Latin  scholar,  perhaps,  Mr  BuUer — ^but,  pardon  me,  sir,  not  a 
great  Greek  one.  His  knowleoge  of  the  Latin  lai^^uage  was  indeed  great 
*— but  what  proof  have  we  of  his  Grecian  lore  ?  He  who  could  sp^ak  sneer« 
ingly  of  Porson's  ^  Metrical  Conundrums''  could  not  have  been  a  finished 
Greek  scholar — ^nor— 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh,  ma  deer  fireen',  Mr  De  Qunshy— dinna  be  angry  wi'  me,  sir — ^but  I 
beseech  ye  no  to  spile  a  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  on  sic  an  occasion  as  this,  wi' 
ony  disputations  about  an  auld  pedant  like  Dr  Pawr.  I  ca'  on  Mr  Shooard 
for  a  sang  I  for  I've  gotten  a  Bair  throat  mysell,  and  Fm  no  gaun  to  sing  the 
Bicht.  Mr  Shooard)  man,  sing  a  sang,  sir — and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute-^ 
for  I  see  by  Mr  Siller's  een  that  he  s  castin'  about  in  his  mind  for  a  rejin- 
der,  and  o'  Porson's  Metrical  Conundrums  there'll  be  nae  end,  if  the  twa 
get  intul  gripps. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  was  so  much  delighted  with  a  stave  sung  bv  Sergeant  Scott  Mother 
nighty  at  the  mess  of  the  Edinborough,  that  I  b«B[ged  a  copy  from  that  ineom- 

g arable  yeoman,  and  shall  attempt  it,  though  a  Southron,  to  please  the 
hepherd. — (  Sings.) 


"  Let  others  talk  of  Elobo, 

Of  bnre  Lieutenant  Hay, 
Of  Donald  Horne^  our  Comet, 

Or  our  Staif-Sergeant  gay  t  , 
Much  as  I  loTS  these  heroes, 

Their  fame  a  speck  appears 
To  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  Aitefateson*s  Carliineers, 

**  Our  troop  contains  some  spoonies, 

That  shame  their  bonny  nags, 
And  bump  upon  their  Saddles 

Likd  to  a  mi)ler*s  bags  ; 
But  these,  our  pride  and  glory, 

Sit  Arm  upon  theif  rears, 
*M id  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  Aitche9on*s  Car'bineers. 

V  Sir  J<An  hlmftelf  doth  wondsr 

When  they  recover  ranks, 
Th«y  eotti^  like  clapi  of  thunder, 

Deseeflding  oo  our  flanks; 
In  ihet,  they're  more  like  Centaurs 

Than  oomnion  caraliers — 
O  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row, 

Of  Aitcheson's  Carabineers  ! 


**  Some  people  in  the  chaining 

Are  shy  about  the  sqneeaie  $ 
But  these  dress  by  their  Sergeant, 

And  never  mind  their  knees. 
And  from  the  carriage- windows 

Look  out  the  pretty  dears, 
For  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row. 

Of  Aitcheson's  Carabineers. 

"  They  show  their  taste,  I  rttckon— 

For  slapping  blades  they  be — 
And  I'll  lay  gold  upon  It, 

Take  captive  many  a  she. 
Edina's  lovely  goddesses 

May  well  deMrt  their  spheres, 
To  pull  caps  for  the  bear  skins 

Of  AitchMoll's  Car'bineers. 

*<  Then  sureio  Sergesat  Altehstoit 

A  bumper  now  is  due ; 
He  driird  our  noble  sUrmlslMn, 

He  brought  thtir  worth  to  viesr« 
May  wo  all  ride  tqgtther 

For  many  ha^y  yean, 
To  the  row,  row,  row,  row,  row. 

Of  Aitcheson's  Car'bineers ! ' 


SHEPHERD  (4^er  grSot  applause,) 
Gude  I  What's  your  hicht,  Mr  Shooard  ? 

MR  SEWARD. 

Six  feet  two. 
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SHEPHERD. 

Tou're  a  strapper  I  Oh,  man !  but  youVe  wonnerfulljr  filled  up  sin*  we 
were  in  the  HignlandB.  Then  you  looked  like  the  pole  o'  the  Tent— now 
like  the  stem  o-  an  aik  tree.  I  was  then  really  feared  for  consumption. 
At  denner  your  appeteet  used  to  be  brocht  to  a  staun-still  by  a  single  groose 
and  a  cut  o^  sawmont — ^but  the  day,  it  wasna  twa  o*  baith  that  wud  hae 
akdcened  Its  pace;  and  I  was  as  weel  pleased  as  muckle  astonished  at  the 
poor  and  vareety  o'  your  stammack. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Aretty  well  for  a  Southron. 

SHEPHERD. 

For  a  Southron,  said  ye,  Mr  Shooard  ?  Oh,  man,  t  was  but  jokin'  yen 
time  I  Englishers  are  the  Wale  oVthe  yirth.  1  never  shall  hae  dune  1»- 
mentin'  diat  I  was  na  yedicated  at  Oxford. 

MR  SEWARD* 

.  A  gentteman  commoner  of  Christ-Church.  You  would  have  been  a  dar^ 
tioff  with  Cyril  Jackson,  and  taken  a  first-class  degree,  to  a  dead  certainty^ 
10  lilt  Hum. 

SHEPHERD. 

Vet  it  micht  hae  deeden'd  the  sowle  o'  poetry  within  rae—and  I  wud  ha 
hae  lost  the  Queen's  Wake  for  a  mitre. 

MR  BULLER. 

Why,  my  dear  fellow,  had  you  gone  inte  our  church,  ere  now  you  had 
been  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    Howley  is  not  your  senior. 

MR  SEWARD. 

And  faapl jr  been— a  rat 

MR  BULLER. 

Howley,  Seward^  was  no  rat. 

MB  SEWARD. 

Yet  he  squeaked  like  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  would  kae  made  my  father  and  my  mother  baith  unco  unhappy  to  hae 
Been  me  an  Knglish  Yepiscopawlian  Archbishop.  They  wou^d  hae  thocht 
0*  Sharpe  and  Magus  Muir.  The  change  frae  rresbsrterian  intil  Yepisco- 
nawlian  would  hae  led  me,  perhiqpsi  like  the  lave  o*  thd  bishops,  or  gae 
feck  o'  ihem>  to  become  a  Papish :  and,  in  that  case,  I  verily  believe  Uiat 
either  the  faither  that  begat  me,  or  the  mither  that  bare  me,  would  hae 
whatted  a  kail^-gully  on  my  heart. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Pray,  Mr  Hogg,  did  you  ever  serye  king  and  country  in  a  military  capacity  i 

SHEPHERD. 

I  was  trumpeter  tuU  the  Selkrig  Troop. 

MR  SEWARD. 

And  whoi  my  bold  bugle,  taught  you  the  points  of  war  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You  see,  sir,  when  I  was  a  callant,  it  hi^pened  that  the  banes  o'  some 
mat,  big,  muckle,  enormous  beast,  that  maist  likely  had  perished  in  the 
Flood,  were  dug  up  in  a  moss  that  the  Dyeuck's  folk  were  draining  intil 
awrable — a  Yelk — ^and  my  faither  happened  to  get  ane  o'  the  horns.  It  was 
as  soon's  a  saplin'— >-for  moss,  ye  k^,  's  an  antisceptic.  For  years,  simmer 
and  wunter,  1  used  to  gang  routin'  s^ut  the  braes  by  sunset,  wi'  my  lang 
Ir^ii,  and  wban  I  grew  up,  bavin'  rather  an  ingenious  mechanical  turn,  I  con- 
t  red  keys  till 't;  sae  tnat,  afore  lang,  I  astonished  the  knowte  wi'  "  God 
8  re  the  King,'*  and  "Rule  Britannia;"  and  by  the  time  I  left  auld  Mr 
I  idlaw's,  I  coud  accompany  the  lassies  on't  at  ony  air  amaist  whatsom- 
e  r,  and  a  bcmny  accompanyment  it  was,  sir,  accepp,  aiblins,  noo  and  tlian, 
r  lier  a  hue  owre  loud.  When  the  Selkrig  corp  was  raised,  a'  een  turned 
t  me  for  tiie  trumpeter,  and  I  obey'd  the  ca'  o'  the  kintra.  After  the  great 
e  :-hom,  I  made  nae  banes  o'  the  sma'  bugle,  and  burst  about  a  dizzen  o' 
tl  m  wi'  8trecfai-forr)t  blaatin'— 'but  the  captain  got  ane  cast  on  purpose  for 
I  o'  the  finest  gold,  aad  it's  to  die  fore  yet,  to  survive  as  an  heirloom  in 
tl     family,  wltiiout  a  mW' 

MR  BULLER. 

be  country  is  indebted  to  my  Aiend  Lansdowne  for  the  disbandmg  of 
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the  most  truly  constitutional  and  national  force  that  ever  guarded  the  inter- 
nal peace  of  a  great  kingdom. 

SHEPHERD. 

A7,  and  the  cheapest  too,  sir.  The  verra  horses  in  ploudi  or  harrow 
were  indignant  at  that  measure;  and  the  meenister's  coivte  nimsell,  that 
used  to  carry  the  doctor  as  chaplain,  though  nane  o*  the  skeighest,  had  your 
friend  the  Markee  offered  to  munt  him,  at'ter  his  unpatriotic  dissolution  o' 
the  Soor-Mulks,  wud  hae  funked  the  Secretary  for  Home-Afiairs  outower 
the  Carter. 

AIR  DULLER. 

By  what  other  means  can  the  martial  spirit  of  a  people  be  so  invigorated, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  being  brutalized  by  any  of  iJiat  ferocity  which 
almost  always  belongs  perhaps  to  your  regular  troopers  whose  duty  and  de- 
light is  in  foreign  service  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Then,  sir,  think  what  an  effek  it  had  upon  the  women  folk  ?  The  wife 
lookin*  on  "  our  John,"  wi'  his  formidable  fur  cap,  and  braw  regimentals  on, 
and  wi*  swurd  by  his  side,  and  naething  wantin'  but  mustashies  to  mak  him 
an  even-doon  reglar  dragon,  wou'd  as  sune  hae  taen  their  ain  bill  by  the  horns 
as  hae  dreamed  o'  hen-peckin*  sic  a  fire-eater; — the  lasses,  whan  they  saw 
their  sweethearts  char^in'  on  the  Hair-laugh  Moss,  as  the  leevin'  whirl- 
wund  passed  by,  felt,  ilka  ane  o'  them,  that  the  nicht  afore,  perhaps,  her 
mou  had  been  preed  by  a  hero,  wha,  if  the  beacons  bleezed,  wou'd  return  to 
her  arms,  after  havin'  driven  the  FVench,  wi*  Bonaparte  at  their  head,  intil 
the  sea.  Love,  sir,  you  ken,  is  aye  "  like  a  dizziness ;"  but  in  those  days,  it 
was  a  dizziness  in  which  a'  the  warld,  and  a'  human  life,  spun  roun'  glo- 
riously to  the  sound  o'  trumpets.  Mony's  the  time  I  hae  seen  us  Selkrig 
troopers,  ^llopin'  to  drill  or  inspection,  frae  a'  pairts  o'  the  Forest,  ilka  ane 
wi*  a  hizzie  ahmt  him,  wi*  her  haun  on  his  heart ;  while  the  bury  caps  were 
aye  tumin*  roun',  at  every  brae,  for  some  kissing,  that  seemed  to  put  fresh 
mettle  intil  the  horses'  heels,  till  we  were  a'  at  full  speed,  like  a  marriage 
pairty  ridin'  the  double-brooz. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Drill-husbandry. 

SHEPHERD. 

Come,  Mr  Biller,  follow  Mr  Shooard's  example,  and  gie  us  a  sang. 

MR  BULLER. 

I  will  chant  my  friend  Lockhart's  noble  strain,  **  The  Broadswords  of 
old  Scotland." 

OMNES. 

Hear— hear— hear  I 

MR  BULLER  (jsitigs,) 

*'  Now  there's  peace  on  the  shore,  now  there's  calm  on  the  sea. 
Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us  free, 
Right  descendants  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and  Dundee. 

Oh !  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland ! 

And  oh  !  the  old  Scottish  broadswords ! 

« 

"  Old  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  the  good  and  the  brave! 
Let  him  flee  from  our  board,  let  him  sleep  with  the  slave. 
Whose  libation  comes  slow  while  we  honour  his  grave. 
Oh !  the  broadswords,  &c. 

"  Though  he  died  not  like  him  amid  victory's  roar, 
Though  disaster  and  gloom  wove  his  shroud  on  the  shore. 
Not  the  less  we  remember  the  spirit  of  Moore. 
Oh !  the  broadswords,  &c. 

*'  Yea  a  place  with  the  fallen  the  living  shall  claim, 
We'll  entwine  in  one  wreath  every  glorious  name. 
The  Gordon,  the  Ramsay,  the  Hope,  and  the  Grahame. 
All  the  broadsvvords,  &c* 
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^  Count  the  rocks  of  the  Spef ,  count  the  groves  of  the  Forth^ 
Count  the  stars  in  the  clear  cloudless  heaven  of  the  North, 
Then  go  blazon  their  numbers,  their  names,  and  Uieir  worth. 
All  the  broadswords,  &c. 

**  The  highest  in  splendour,  the  humblest  in  place. 
Stand  united  in  giory  as  kindred  in  race, 
For  the  private  is  brother  in  blood  to  his  Grace. 
Oh  I  the  broadswords,  &c. 

**  Then  sacred  to  each,  and  to  all  let  it  be. 
Fill  a  glass  to  the  heroes  whose  swords  kept  us  free, 
Right  descendants  of  Wallace,  Montrose,  and  Dimdee. 
Oh  I  the  broadswords  of  old  Scotland, 
And  oh !  the  old  Scottish  broadsworc^  I" 

OMNES. 

.  Bravor— bravo— bravo  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Lockhart's  the  best  sang-writer  at  this  preceese  moment  in  Britain.  His 
Spanish  Ballants ! 

MR  DULLER. 

■•  He  ought  to  write  poetry.    He  has  all  the  nerve  of  Dryden. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  fiedth — even  his  ain  father-in-law  micht  staun  in  fear  o'  him,  was  he  to 
set  himsell  to  some  great  poem.  But  John's  no  ambitious  in  that  line ;  and 
deil  tak  me  gin  I  dinna  thmk  he  lauchs  in  his  sleeve  at  leeterature  a'theee- 
ther,  at  the  verra  time  that  he's  ane  o'  its  brichtest  ornaments. — ^But  did 
ye  twa  Oxonians  ever  see  a  Dowg. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Sir? 

MR.  DULLER. 

Sir? 

SHEPHERD. 

Did  ye  twa  .Oxonians,  I  say,  ever  see  ▲  Dowg  ?  0*Bronte — 0*Bronte— ^ 
O'Bronte  1 

.   [O'Bronte  bursts  open  the  door  of  the  Sanctum,  and,  placing  his 

paws  on  North's  shoulders,  looks  towards  the  Eperyne, 

There's  a  pictur  I    'Twould  be  hard  to  say  whilk  fizzionomy's  the  mair 

aagawceous*    It's  a  gude  sign  o'  a  dowg,  sirs,  when  his  face  gi-ows  like  his 

master's.    It's  a  proof  he's  aye  glowerin'  up  in  his  master's  een,  to  disco- 

rer  what  he's  thinkin'  on;  and  then,  without  the  word  or  wave  o'  com- 

ntaiin',  to  be  aff  to  execute  the  wuU  o'  his  silent  thocht,  whether  it  be  to 

ivear  sheep  or  rug  doon  deer.    Hector  got  sae  like  me,  afore  he  dee'd, 

that  I  remember,  when  I  was  owre  lazy  to  ^ang  till  the  kirk,  I  used  to  send 

him  to  tak  my  place  in  the  pew,  and  the  mmister  never  kent  the  difference. 

Indeed,  he  ance  asked  me  neist  day  what  I  thocht  o'  the  sermon ;  for  he 

.aair  me  wonnerfu'  attentive  amang  a  rather  sleepy  congregation.    Hector 

and  me  ffied  ane  anither  sic  a  look,  and  I  was  feared  Mr  raton  wud  hae 

obeerveif  it;  but  he  was  a  simple,  primitive,,  unsuspectin'  auld  man — a 

very  Nathaniel  without  guile,  and  jaloused  naething ;  though  baith  Hector 

a:    1  me  was  like  to  spli^  and  the  dowg,  after  lauchin'  in  his  sleeve  for  mair 

n      a  hundred  yards,  could  staun't  nae  langer,  but  was  obliged  to  loup  awa 

.  <r    re  a  hedge  into  a  potawtoe  field,  pretending  to  hae  scented  partridges. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

I  Dovrg  indeed  I  How  he  wou'd  rug  doon  the  tinklers !  Oh  I  Mr  North — 

m  thinks  1  see  our  auld  freen'  Fro',  (celebrated  by  you  in  "  Christopher 

IB  nis  Sporting  Jacket" — the  best  thing  you  ever  wrote,)  wha  ance  loupit 

d(  n.  In  a  mistak,  after  a  hawk,  fra  the  tap  o'  the  Meams  Castle,  and  sa  far 

fr  a  breaking  any  of  his  bones,  on  recoverin'  his  feet»  broke  away  after  a 

pi  issie  that  his  fa'  had  starte'd  fra  her  seat  on  the  brae,  and  in  sax  minutes 

fli  ig  her  owre  his  shoulder,  like  a  moudiewart,  without  ever  gie'in'  her 

^  Ti !  Only  (yBroDte^  as  you  ca*  hiih, 's  slae-black,  and  Fro  was  foam-white 
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*-but  what  difference  does  colonr  make,  sir,  atween  elAe^  iwa  down  or  twa 
men,  when  baith  are  cast  bj  natur'  in  the  malat  perfect  raoul*  o'  ^e&  apecie, 
and  are  balth  the  warld's  wonder  among  woniera,  and  mair  than  a  match 
for  ony  tinkler  or  ony  tiger  that  ever  Infeated  the  Meama  Muir  or  the 
deserts  o'  Africa  ? 

ME  JAMBS  BALLANTTNB. 

The  noblest  animal,  in  the  shape  of  a  dog,  I  erer  beheld,  periiaps  with 
the  single  exception- of  Sir  Walter's  Maidar-and  he,  you  know,  Mr  North, 
was  a  aeer-hound,#  gift  from  Glengarry-^-and  «  finer,  a  fleeter,  or  a  fiercer, 
never  swept,  in  the  storm  of  chase,  over  the  jnountqins  of  BadOQOch  or 
Lochaber. 

MR  ROBBRT  HOWIR. 

Is  he  dead  ? 

MR  JAMBS  BALLAlfTYlfB, 

He  is,  Mr  Howie.  And  his  stone  image  stands,  with  a  Latin  inacription, 
at  the  postern-gate  of  Abbotsford,  which  in  life  he  guarded  so  well 

MR  ROBERT  AOWIE. 

Fm  sorry  for*t — for,  by  your  account  of  him,  the  two  would  hare  made 
a  gran'  fecht 

MR  JAMB9  BALLANTTNE. 

Pai'don  me,  Mr  Howie^but  they  would — like  you— ^and-^pardon  me^ 
Mr  North — our  venerable  Friend  ana  Instructor — ^have  fought  on  the  aame 
side.  Never,  till  this  moment,  felt  I  the  full  force  of  that  most  Shakspearean 
line—Mr  Howie — 

'« Dew4app'd  like  Thessalian  bulls.'* 

BNGtISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

No  poet  since  Homer  has  ever  made  such  noble  use  of  that  noble  ctm- 
ture  in  poetry  as  Scott. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTTNE. 

Never,  sir. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Homer  shewed  that  his  judgment  was  equal  to  his  genius — and  in .  all 
minds  of  the  highest  order — as  in  your  favourite  Shakspeare's,  Mr  Bal^oi- 
tyne — these  two  faculties,  in  all  their  great  achieyemeqts,  march /^artpofnt 
-•"— or  rather  jM^WMi^  efjui^ — ^not  else  omnipotent  and  resistless ;  and,  were- 
fore,  Homer,  in  his  Odyssey — (and  that  it  is  not  his  Odyssey  is  ft  noti<m 


that  could  only  have  originated  in  the  dunderhead  of  a  German  pedantV— 
and  that  one^dog,  observe,  sir,  but  on  one  occasion.     But  then,  Mr  Ba^ 


it  being,  though  myriad-minded,  yet  one  Tale— he  introduces  but  one 


lantyne^  is  there  in  the  whole  range  of  real  or  fictitious  history  (the  «7«=c-b|f* 
tures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  always  excepted)  an  incident  ao  aimpfir 
and  sublimely  pathetic  ?    When  the  sea^soul-sick  Wanderer  had  reau!liea 
'home  at  last,  with  face  and  form,  thoueh  both  still  majestic,  ao  bedifnnied 
by  winds  and  waves  as  to  escape  even  faintest  recognition  by  those  hnnran 
eyes  and  human  hearts  that  yet  loved  their  Uiysees  well — ^when  tlt^  oM 
household  nurse,  who  had  tended  him  as  the  bri^  boy  bounded  <»ijit  of 
the  palace-gates  of  old — and  even  She  on  whose  virgin  bosom  he  hmd  laid 
his  head  on  the  bridal  nio^ht,  knew  not  that  he  who  stood  there  in  1»etf^ 
gar's  weeds  was  in  truth  the  long-lost  and  long^longed-for  deliverer      tli& 
the  poor,  old,  worn-out,  faithful,  and  unforgetting  dumb  creature  r^meob- 
bered  its  glorious  master,  and  in  a  passion  of  joy  erawled  towards  him^  mnA 
died  at  his  feet ! 

MR  LAWRENCE  MACpONALD. 

Most  beautiful  1    That  subject  is  still  reserved  for  statuary    «d^  tf 
humble  individual  who  now  expresses  his  admiradon  of  your  descr^    ' 

sir,  should  succeed  in  "  stamping  on  stone  that  triumph  of  the  aoul   

who  would  deny  to  the  dog  that  belonged  to  Ulysses,  and  was  sung  l»y  .^^.^^ 
mer,  a  soul  ? — tiien  yours,  Mr  De  Quincey,  be  the  praise  |  for  th«  merlL 
whatever  it  may  be,  assuredly  will  not  be  mine,  so  strong  do  I  feel  tite  In- 
spiration of  your  breathing  and  burning  words. 

SHEPHERD, 

Weel  sakt^my  dear  Lourle^fidth  you're  tbe  only  atttulvj  I  over  kflu!^ 
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that  can  baith  work  in  clay  and  in  words.  Dinna  hurry  ye^and  you're^  at 
times,  nae  less  nor  yeloauent  in  your  diseoorse ;— and  at  for  poetry,  your 
Terses,  Mr  Lowrence,  tDough  they  may  dblina  be  sometimes  a  wee  hue 
monotonous,  frae  your  bein'  sae^fond  o'  the  Spenserian  stanna,  bae  aye  a  fine 
feelin'  o'  beauty  about  them— that's  your  ain  dariin'  word. — Fidlh,  Mr 
Macdonald,  ye  haunle  the  penamalst  as  weel's  the  mouldin'-stick,— tiioufh, 
fortunately,  no  quite  sae  weel  either,  for  wi'  the  ae  muse  you're  only  toyui', 
and  flirtin ,  and  playin*,  as  it  were,  for  an  bourns  amusement  j  whereas,  wi^  the 
idler,  you're  payin'  your  addresses  till  her,  sir,  wi*  Uie4paist  serious  and  ho- 
nourable intentions  o'  makin'  her  your  wife— Na,-*rou*re  married  till  her 
already,— and  a'  thae  bonny  statutes,  what  are  they  but  your  bairns  ?  Your 
stanzas  will  mak'  you  respecked  while  leevin',  but  your  statutes,  my  dep 
sir,  will  keep  you  unmortal  when  you're  dead  I 

ENGLISH  OPIUH-BATER. 

Whereas,  Su:  Walter  Scott— 'beings,  by  a  proliflepower,  almost  miraculous, 
the  unexhausted  sire  of  a  Family  of  Tales,  each,  in  its  own  peculiar  eha* 
racter,  breathing  of  the  common  origin,  to  which  all  of  them,  by  thei^  strong 
kindred  resemblance,  may,  even  by  the  most  unobsenrant  or  indiscrimini^ 
live,  easily  be  referred — was  not  only  at  liberty,  but  say  rather  constrained 
by  ^e  all-comprehensiye  humanities  of  his  nature,  ftem  which  the  more  inte* 
resting  animals  of  the  inferior  creation  are  not  only  not  excluded,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  by  a  thousand  finest  and  strongest  affinities  and  associations, 
neceasarily  and  in  rerum  natura,  or  rather  ex  neeeisitat^t  as  it  were  attracted, 
and  when  attracted,  by  a  ffentle  yiolence  for  ever  and  a  day  retained  ^-x 
such  a  writer,  I  say,  Mr  Baflantyne,  had  a  perfect  ft^edom,  not  only  to  elect 
one  of  those  creatures  concerning  whom  nas  arisen  our  present  discourasp, 
into  an  active  a^nt,  or,  I  ou^ht  rather  to  say,  a  hero,  in  every  one,  without 
exception,  of  his  most  imaginative  romances, — ^but  he  shewed  no  less-his 
judgment  and  his  genius  in  bringing  each  individual  canine  champion  fre- 
quently before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  in  each  storpr  to  play  many  parts,  and 
diose  parts  in  general  conducted  to  a  successful  issue, — though  not  unfro^ 
quently  the  final  catastrophe  be  such  as  to  purge  the  soul  both  by  pity  and 
terror,— according  to  the  ordinance  and  legislation  of  the  Stagrrite,  whose 
pc»etic8  even  yet  are  by  far  the  most  perfect  model  of  philosophical  criticism 
existing  in  any  literature, — providect  always  every  achievement  of  the  ani- 
mal b^  as  in  Sir  Walter's  iNovels  Ihey  always  eminently  are,  not  only  con- 
ducive to  the  pr<^ress  of  the  plot,  but  in  Itself  true  to  the  laws  that  govern 
irratlQiDal  life,  ana  (which  is  of  equal  necessity)  increasing  in  interest,  per- 
haps in  wonder,  by  an  arithmetic^  ratio, — each  achievement  not  only  sus- 
taining, but  elevating  the  emotion  excited  by  the  one  immediately  preceding, 
•o  ^at  on  the  violent  death  of  the  doff,  be  he  deer-hound  or  of  a  lower 
grade,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  natununess  of  his  whole  procedure  from 
first  to  last,  and  convkiced,  I  had  almost  said  m  faro  eonsdeniuBy  that  the 
catastrophe  would  in  nowise  have  been  brou^t  about  better  by  unassisted 
human  agency  operating  hand  in  hand  with  Fate  or  Fortune,  in  the  final 
disposal  of  great  characters  and  events :  and  thus  Sir  Walter  has  created, 
Mr  Ballantyne,  I  verily  believe,  some  dozen  dogs,  while  each  of  them  per- 
liaper  plays,  on  an  average,  a  dozen  parts ;  yet  ju<^nff  by  my  own  feelings, 
not  a  sinffle  dog,  nor  yet  a  single  act  of  an  incSvidiiardog,  could  be  sooner 
jdestFoyea  in  the  Fable,  or  from  the  beginning  entirely  left  out,  without 
^ — 39A  loss  thereunto,  possibly  without  mminution,  or  even  demolition  of 
;  ^e  trajgic  passion  tnereof,  without  which  a  Tale  of  Doing  or  of  Suffering 
]  list  be  little  better  than  a  mere  caput  mortuum,  unillustrative  of  any  great 
]    ineiples  either  in  human  character  or  in  human  life. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Oo  ye  understaun  that,  Mr  Jeems  ? 

MR  JArVBS  BALLANTYNE. 

/  I  do  not,  James — ^my  non-understanding  must  be  set  dovra  to  my  own 

fl    jrej  and  not  to  that  of  Mr  De  Quincey ; — for  I  have  seldom — indeed  I 

I    ty  say  never — heard  the  philosophy  of  criticism  so  elaborately  and  felici- 

%    usl  J  applied,  not  to  the  elucidation,  ^for  who  would  dream  of  intensifying 

■t    i  solar  loBtra?)  of  the  ehmtieter  of  Sir  Walter's  many  imaginary  JW<it- 
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SHEPHERD. 

That's  gude.  That  expreBsion  coliecks  the  creturs  a'  iatil  ae  pack  o'  glo- 
rious houn's  and  jowlers;  and  we  think  we  see  them  bearin'  awa'  owre  Uie 
mountains  to  some  great  forest  or  chase,  wi'  tents  pitched  in  a  glen  for  tbe 
King  and  a'  his  nobles. 

MR  lAUEs  BALLANTYNE  (jsmUing  ffracioustyS) 
-—but  to  the  faculties  appealed  to  by  the  pictures  of  our  great  national  ani- 
mal painter,  and  to  the  moods  of  mind,  Mr  Hogg,  in  which  those  faculties 
thereby  appealed  to  must  work,  before  the  perusers  of  the  novels  and  ro- 
mances can  arrive  at  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  poetry  of  such  pictures, 
which  embody,  along  with  the  primal  truths  of  the  natural  history  of  man's 
four-footed  field  and  household  friend—^ 

SHEPHERD. 

The  dowg 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

— 4dso  all  the  most  interesting  and  impressive  traits  of  his  character  and 
pursuits,  which,  unnoted  by  mere  naturalists,  are  chronicled  in  the  tradi- 
tionary experiences  of  shepherds  and  huntsmen,  and  in  the  memory  of  our 
illustrious  friend  himself,  before  whose  eyes  no  dog,  of  any  originality,  ever 
ihrew  his  shadow,  without,  at  the  same  time,  impressing  on  that  maatei- 
mind  a  distinct  and  ineffaceable  image  of  his  individual  being. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Je^ms  Bannatyne,  you're  a  very  clever  man,  and  I  like  till  bear  ye 
speak— and  aiblins  better  still  to  read  your  writin's,  mair  especially  on  the 
Drawma.  You're  the  only  gude  drawmatic  censor  noo,  I  mean  the  best,  no 
only  in  Embro',  but  in  a'  Scotland. 

NORTH. 

You  once  said  the  same  thing  of  me,  James,  to  my  face. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  now  I  see  baith  your  faces,  and  I  gie  the  preference  to  Jeems  Ban- 
natyne. 

NORTH. 

Right  I  agree  with  you,  James,  in  thinking  Mr  Ballantyne  an  admirable 
dramatic  critic.  So  much  the  larger  and  more  feathery  is  the  crow  I  have 
to  pluck  with  him,  about  Miss  Fanny  Kemble. 

OMNES. 

Miss  Fanny  Kemble — Miss  Fanny  Kemble — Miss  Fanny  Kemble  I 

NORTH. 

A  bumper,  gentlemen,  to  the  health,  and  happiness,  and  fame,  of  tbe  pro- 
mising young  niece  of  glorious  old  Sarali !        [It  is  drunk  with  enthusiasm, 

MR  BUIXER. 

The  Paid  Press  in  Town  placed  the  blushing  ^rl  on  a  pedestal  from  which 
her  own  native  modesty  (and  when  was  youUiful  female  genius  ever  un- 
adorned by  that  charm  ?)  would  have  been  fain,  with  faltering  ateps,  and 
confusion  of  face,  to  have  hurriedly  descended.  She  felt  that  such  forced 
.elevation  was  as  unfeeling  as  it  was  unjust — coarsely  cruel. 

SHEPHERD. 

After  an  hour's  sittin',  a'  men  get  y eloquent  at  a  Noctes.  Wlia  wad  hae  ex- 
peckit "  Bletherin'  Buller" — as  we  used  to  ca'  him  in  the  Tent 

MR  DULLER. 

.  Blether  and  Buller !  What  is  the  meaning  of  that,  thou  Cherokee  ? — ^Paid 
partly,  I  presume,  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ;*partly  iu  victuals ;  and 
partly  in  free  tickets— 

MR  SEWARD. 

To  accept  which,  under  any  circumstances,  is,  I  opine,  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  gentleman. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  I  a  Free  Ticket? 

MR  SEWARD. 

Yes,  sir,  a  free  ticket^admission  all  your  life  to  a  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment, without  putting  your  hand  in  your  pocket,  and  paying  your  owu  way, 
like  other  gentlemen.  Demme,  if  I  would  be  on  any  manager's  pauper-lis'tl 
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Were  I  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  my  passion 
for  theatricals,  for  the  indulgence  of  my  ^  strong  propensity  for  the  dwama,*' 
88  our  matchless  Matheirs  says,  I  should  think  it  more  honourable  to  steal 
than  to  beg,  to  pick  a  rich  squire's  pocket  at  the  outside  of  tiie  door,  rather 
than  a  poor  manager's  within,  and  to  run  the  chance  of  escaping  the  impu- 
tation of  being  a  prig,  rather  than  incur  the  certainty  of  being  known  to  be 
a  pauper, 

SHSPHBRD. 

You're  juBt  twa  prood  fules. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Mr  Hogg,  there  is  a  greater  difference  than  merely  of  one  syllable—be- 
tween humility  and  humiliation.  The  receiver  of  such  charitable  donations, 
my  dear  Shepherd,  as  he  struts  into  pit  or  boxes,  can  have  no  perception 
either  of  the  t«  imiXo*,  or  the  to  fr^iroK.  His  proper  place  is-^-at  half  price— 
the  one  shilling  gallery. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  he  wudna  see  ihere»  sir. 

MR  SEWABD. 

Let  hhn  smoke  his  cigar  for  supper  in  his  garret  in  Grub  Street 

SHEPHERD. 

But  what  wou'd  become  o'  a  newspaper  without  a  theatrical  critic  ? 

MR  SEWARD. 

Ha!  I  have  Socratically  brought  you  to  the  point,  Jem.  Let  them  get 
critiques  written  by  gentlemen.  Nothing  ungentlemanly  in  living  by  one's 
wits.  All  professional  men  do  so — and  why  not  critics  ?  If  a  critique  on 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble*s  Juliet  be  worth  a  guinea  to  the  proprietor  of  a  ncB's- 
paper,  out  of  his  fob  with  it,  into  the  fob  of  Uie  gentleman  that  does  the 
article.  And  if  a  ticket  to  the  boxes  be  worth  a  crown  to  gentlemen  in  ge- 
neral, let  the  said  critic  melt  bis  guinea,  and  disburden  his  fob  of  a  crown 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,  like  gentlemen  in  general ;  or,  if  not,  then,  that  there 
may  be  no  deception,  let  him,  like  a  Blue-gown,  wear  a  badse  on  his  breast-, 
inscribed,  ^  Free  admittance,"  and  then,  instead  of  being  elbowed  on  a  full 
night,  by  pauper-paper-puppies  aping  the  airs  of  play  and  pay — we  shall 
loiow  the  pensioners ;  and  to  prevent  ourselves  from  being  incommoded, 
ahew  them,  with  all  appropriate  ceremony,  to  the  door. 

SHEPHERD. 

You're  just  baith  o'  you  twa  prood  fules. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Mr  Ballantyne,  your  Journal  is  a  jewel.  But  has  Miss  Kemble, 
or  has  she  not,  in  tragedy,  genius  f  Her  attitudes — ^her  whole  personal  de- 
meanour— are  beautiful.  They  are  uniformly  appropriate  to  tne  character 
and  to  the  situation — and  in  exquisite  appropriateness  Iie8---Beauty — ^the 
poetical  word — in  one  sense — for  it  has  many — for — adaptation.  But  the 
power  of  such  adaptation  cannot  be  without  a  fine  and  profound  feeling  ci 
that  to  which  it  lends  outward  and  visible  form ;  and  that  feeling,  since  it 
regards  the  impersonations  of  the  highest  poetry,  can  exist  only  m  a  mind 
that  has  been  inspired  by  the  breath  of  imagination.  Now,  like  affects  like ; 
and  therefore  the  actress  who  sits,  stands,  looks,  smiles,  sighs,  shrieks, 
swoons,  and  dies — ^like  Juliet — ^is  a  girl  of  ffenius — and  that  girl,  were  tliere 
not  another  siich  in  the  world,  is  the  daughter  of  that  accomplished  actor, 
perfect  gentieman,  and  excellent  man,  my  friend  Charles  Kemble. 

OMNES. 

^urra — ^hurrah-hurra ! 

NORTH. 

ut  not  only  are  Miss  Kemble's  attitudes — I  use  that  term  to  express  her 

ei  re  action — ^her  appearance,  her  apparition — beautiful ;  they  are  also 

cl  steal, — that  is  to  say,  the  spirit  of  Art  breatlies  in  and  over  the  spirit  of 

N  ure, — for  hoth  are  alike  divme,  since  they  have  one  common  origin,— and 

til  8  she  often  stands  before  our  eyes,  with  all  the  glowing  warmth  of  a  U- 

vi  ^  woman,  inspired  by  some  strong  passion  of  love  or  hate ;  and,  at  the 

sa  le  time,  idealized  into  a  speaking  statue,  in  which  the  '*  divine  rofe*'  is 

tt  ?ered  and  subdued  down  to  the  equable  and  permanent  level  of  legiti- 
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mate  emodon ;  yes,  of  legitimate  emotioiii  for  the  perfect  truth  of  ntkun, 
as  human  miture  ia  aeeu  in  thia  life  enjoying  or  auffering,  even  iiii\B\oveU«ft\ 
or  loftieat  forma,  would  be  bad  painting,  bad  statuary,  bad  poetry,  baid  on* 
tory — ^bad  acting;  in  all  theae  Arts,  called,  therefore.  Fine,  we  must  have 
shewn  ua  the  concentrated  essence  o£  paasion,  rectified  and  refined— pure 
from  baser  matter — and  mysteriously  etherealized; — and  she,  who,  ia  her 
nineteenth  year,  and,  however  instructed  by  the  best  domestic  tuition,  a  no* 
vice  on  the  stage,  does  thatyMr  Ballantyne,  if  not  throughout  the  whole  con- 
tinuous course  of  any  one  character — yet  I  believe  Miss  Kemble  in  some 
characters  effects  that  achievement — is  a  girl  of  genius,  and  well  entitled 
to  stand — ^not,  most  assuredly,  on  that  pedestal  on  which,  as  Mr  Buller 
rightly  affirmed,  the  paid  press  had  endeavoured  to  place  her  side  by  side 
with  THE  SiDDONs,  With  their  heads  at  the  same  altitude,  and  shining  in  the 
same  lustrous  line  of  Immortals — ^but  on  a  humbler  seat  along  with  the  In* 
apired,  from  which  no  living  actress  may  displace  her,  but  wnich  she  her* 
self  will  leave  ere  long,  rising  surely,  and  not  slowly,  from  one  place  of  ho- 
nour to  another,  till,  in  the  consummation  of  her  skill,  and  the  maturity  of  her 
Fowers,  she  shall  place  herself  at  last— listen  all  ye  men  to  me,  a  prophet- 
will  not  dare  to  say  how  near,  or  how  far  below,  the  Siddons  ;  for  shi— 
be  it  known  to  all  men — is  unapproachable  in  her  sphere — ^but,  in  the  same 
constellation,  consisting  of  not  many  stars,  but  those  how  bright!  of  wMch 
Sarah  will  for  ever  be  the  central  light,  round  which  all  the  rest  will  conti- 
nue to  revolve,  (forgive  my  astronomy,)  and  from  ^*  her  golden  urn  draw 
light" 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  can  them  do  that  that  never  saw  her  ? 

NORTH. 

That,  James,  is  their  look-out,  and  not  mine.  None  of  your  hypercritip 
cism. '  Then  her  voice,  dear  Mr  Ballantyne,  her  voice.  Its  intonations,  in 
tragedy — and  the  tragic  is  the  test  of  spoken  music — are  touching  in  the 
extreme — silver-sweet  and  naturally  mournful ; — ^tfae  simple  sentences  that 
Shakspeare,  in  their  hour  of  agony,  breathes  from  the  lips  of  the  Daughlen 
of  his  brain,  the  Joys  and  tlie  Griefs,  flowing  from  her  heart  as  if  they  were 
all  native  there, — ^in  music  remarried  as  it  were  to  immortal  verae^-HaeveT  oa 
my  ear  fell  so  simply  as  from  Fanny  Kemble. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wush  I  had  said  that !   You're  ay  stealing  ma  best  thochta^— ye  vM 
sinner ! 

NORTH. 

What  the  devil  do  the  blockheads  mean  by  telling  ua  (vulgar  hounds  1) 
that  her  orpan  is  not  yet  very  strong — and  that  her  figure  is  not  yet  iiilly 
developed  ?  Would  they  have  a  delicate  girl  of  nineteen  to  **  bawl  for  a  boat 
across  the  ferry,"  or  to  exhibit  the  proportions  of  a  matron,  the  happy  mo- 
ther of  ten  children,  all  of  whom  she  nursed,  both  on  feeling  and  principle, 
at  her  own  ample  bosom,  as  is  well  seen  upon  her,  to  the  horror  of  herhua* 
band  and  the  astonishment  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw!  haw!  haw! 

NORTH. 

Miss  Kemble's  voice  does  not  want  volume— but  then  the  volume  af  a 
young  lady's  voice,  I  humbly  submit  to  this  society,  ouff^ht  not  to  be  in  folto. 
Miss  Kemble's  figure  is  elegantly  and  gracefuUy  moulded,  and  he  who  is 
not  satisfied  with  her  face,  after  having  studied  her  eyee  and  forehead,  but 
begins  bothering  you  with  vulgar  and  unintelligible  stufiP  about  her  nose— as 
Whether  it  be  a  little  cocked  or  not  a  little  cocked,  or  by  what  epithet  you 
would  finally,  and,  in  "  malice  aforethought,"  characteriae  it— or  whether 
her  mouth  be  shaped  on  this,  that,  or  t'other  model — as  if  tiiere  were  not 
millions  of  indescribable  mouths  in  this  populous  world,  shaped  on  no  mo- 
del whatever,  and  yet  very  kissable  mouths  too,  and  ivhen  diey  speak, 
flowing,  like  the  land  of  Canaan,  with  milk  and  honey — why,  su^  a  nin- 
cumpoop  or  ninnyhammer  can  excite  in  you  no  odier  idea  or  feeling  sav^ 
<n*e  of  each— combined  fato  a  strong  desire--to  ascertain  the  shape  of  W» 
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9wa  noie^  runthj  obgerration,  but  experiment,  and  to  set  the  much-egita* 
ted  attesdon  respecting  the  amount  of  his  own  mouth  for  ever  at  reet,  by 
tMffmg  it  with  your  two  thumbfr-HBomewhat  after  the  fashion  of  an  Am'e- 
rican  gouger,  with  merely  a  change  of  feature — from  ear  to  ear^  which,  as 
itwomdbe  monstrous  to  elongate,  you  have  a  good  mind  to  crop. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  auld  savage  t 

NORTH. 

*Ti8  indeed  at^once  ludicrous  and  loathsome  to  hear  such  critical  hornun^ 
cull  delivering  final  judgment  on  a  young  lady's  mouth.  They  deliver  it 
vritii  a  pompous  trepidation,  as  if  they  had  been  sworn  on  a  play*bill  to 
speak  tiie  tnitii,  tiie  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  to  the  best  of 
tneir  belief,  as  it  shall  not  be  asked  of  them,  and  as  they  shall  answer  to  Mr 
Manager  Murray,  on  the  last  night  of  Miss  Kemble's  performance— so  help 
d^«iB,  printer's  devil  I 

VULLtON. 

Stop,  stop,  sir.  Remember  the  Chaldee.    You're  getting  a  littie  impious, 

SHVPAKItD. 

Remember  the  Chaldee  ?  It  was  me  tiiat  wrote  the  Chaldee. 

MULLION. 

Hem!!! 

•2<70RTH. 

flow,  my  dear  Mr  James  Ballantyne— *— 

Bin  ALEXANDER  BALLANTTNE. 

James,  I  told  you  that  you  were  wrong. 

STR  JAMES  BALLANTTNE. 

Kay,  brother  I  ^  that  is  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all."    You  did  not  say 
to,  Sendy^  till  you  read  Sir  Walter's  letter. 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYXB. 

But  I  thought  so,  lad. 

SHEPHERD. 

Brithers  aye  differs  about  a'  matters  baith  o'  taste  and  judgment^-baitii 
o'  theory  and  practice— the  affJEdrs  baith  o'  this  warld  and  the  next  I  ken 
Ito  weel  by  my  ain  experience.  A'  my  brithers  are  gude  honest  fallows, 
tad  we  would  do  a'  we  could,  in  a  reasonable  way,  for  ane  anither ;  but  in 
maist  maitters  o'  opinion,  free  the  doctrine  o'  savin'  grace  doon  to  the  best 
tn^  for  mowdiwarts,  we're  a'  at  daggers-drawing ;  and  it's  impossible  to 
drink  a  gill  wi'  the  doucest  o'  them,  without  findmg  him  as  dour  at  an  ar« 
gument  as  a  wuddy. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

It  cannot  but  be  disheartening  to  me,  gentlemen — and  what,  in  common 
parlance,  is  called  a  "  damper" — ^to  know  that  I  have  broached  an  opinion 
on  the  genius  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  in  The  Journal — (necessity  alone 
could  compel  me,  at  a  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  to  name  so  very  humble  a 
periodica] — jet,  though  humble,  I  hope  honourable) — which  I  have  since 
teamed  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Christopher  North  and  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
But  though  to  such  authorities  I  bow  my  head,  here  and  thus— -(ftoirtw^ 
urbanely  to  Mr  North) — I  cannot,  will  710?— even  to  them — surrender  my 
hidgment. — (^HeaVy  hear  !) — You,  sir,  have  been  so  kind  as  to  express  a 
nvoorable  opinion  generally  of  my  taste  and  feeling  in  theatrical  criti- 
cism—and though  I  dare  not  believe  that  I  deserve  your  eulogium,  yet, 
k    wing  the  honesty  of  my  intentions,  I  confess  that  I  heard  it  with  pride. 
y    It  heart,  air,  could  be  insensible  to  the  exquisite  beauty  of  your  most 
f    ieal  and  philosophical  delineation  of  the  genius  of  a  true  Tragic  Actress  ? 
A    iredly  not  mine.    But  does  that  genius  belong  to  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  ? 
I    ve  said — ^Ko.    Remembering  her  in  her  best  character,  I  cannot  recog- 
ni    '  tiie  Original  in  that  Picture.    That  may  be  my  misfortune — not  that 
oi    le  amiable  and  ingenious  girl,  whom  in  comedy  I  ventured  to  call  already 
n    e  than  good,  and  to  predict  that  erelong  she  would  not  be  less  than 
gi    t    I  fear  not  that  in  that  judgment  I  shall  be  found  mistaken ;  I  hope 
tl     hi  the  other  I  may.    And  happy  indeed,  gentlemen,  will  I  be,  if  %a^ 

^    (hter  of  C%«rle«  Kemble  nnd  the  niece  of  Sarah  Siddond  exhibit^  what, 
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perhaps,  never  yet  has  heen  exhibited  on  any  stage,  the  union  in  one  Iidy 

of  the  liighest  power,  both  in  Tragedy  and  in  Comedy ;  and  that  MiMFtmiy  | 

Kembie  will  be  hailed  by  admiring  audiences,  on  the  same  nighty  as  Thm  | 

and  Melpomene.  / 

OMNBS.  \ 

Hear,  hear  hear !  , 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE^to  MR  BLACtLVOOD.)    '  | 

James  has  spoken  well,  and  has  more  than  redeemed  his  lost  credit. 
^Has  h^  not,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

He  has.  My  dear  A.  B.,  I  am  delighted  to  hear  your  voice.  Beliere  me, 
when  I  say,  that  you  do  not  sit  below  the  salt  in  my  esteem. 

SHEPHERD.  ^ 

The  human  heart  is  shaped  very  like  this  table — a  sort  o'  oval,  and  thus 
freens  can  be  accommodated  in  tlie  ane,  and  at  the  ither,  without  ony  body 
pretendin'  to  ony  precedence,  and  to  the  prevention  o*  a*  quarrels,  on  that 
pint,  atween  love  and  pride. 

NORTH. 

When  last,  my  dear  friend,  at  the  Trows  ? 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

Let  me  see^do  you  know,  sir,  that  I  never  remember— time.  . 

;<roRTH. 

Except,  my  dear  Sandy,  when  your  Cremona  is  at  your  h^art,  and  then 
you  never  forget  time.  Ah !  the  tones  of  thy  violin  are  indeed  divine. 
They  gradually  steep  the  imagination  in  a  dream  of  moonlifffat  8eas,<-^)f 
the  shadows  of  old  glimmering  forests, — and  when  they  lend  their  aid  to 
awaken  to  loftiest  pitch  some  one  of  Handers  sacred  harmonies,  methinks, 
Sandy,  that  we  then  see  into  the  very  heart  of  heaven^  and  hear  the  instru* 
mental  anthems  of  angels. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poo  I  I  just  perfeckly  hate  and  abhorrr  a  concert  It  souns  to  my  lugs 
as  if  ilka  ane  o  aiblins  a  dizzen  chiels,  a'  reckoned  musidaners  too,  were 
tryin'  to  play  louder  and  faster  nor  his  neighbour,  wha  may  be  glowering 
thro'  specs  at  the  sam  byueck,  and  a*  playin ,  too,  on  different  inatrumenta, 
and,  there  wou'd  be  sma*  danger  in  swearin',  no  abune  twa  o'  diem  the 
same  tune.  Mr  Alexander,  for  nfety  roaratoryawes,  I  wou*d  na  gie  ae  cheep 
— o'  your  **  bit  whussle." 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE  (^SUrVOnS  tO  the  SHEPHERD.) 

Urn. — My  dear  sir,  the  Trows,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  well — ao  is  the 
Kerse.    The  fish  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes — yes — I  received  him,  my  dear  Sandy,  in  a  state  of  seraphic  preserva* 
tion — ^burnished  silver  without — and  burnished  gold  within — ^for  do  you 
know,  you  Ralmon-striker,  that  his  majesty  the  King  of  the  Fina,  is  never  so 
royal  — nor  am  I  ever  so  loyal — as  when  the  red  runs  into  yellow,  \ike  the 
lustre  of  a  comet — a  colour  to  which  huiguage  in  its  poverty  has  no  name, 
— for  that  which  house-painters  shew  on  bits  of  pasteboard  aa  aalmon-colour 
is  more  like  that  of  the  Shepherd's  nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  nose  is  nae  roair  sawmon-colour  nor  your  ain,  sir; — but  indeed, V?s 
no  easy  to  ken  what's  the  colour  o'  your  neb,  the  hues  o'  your  face  are  sae 
multifawrious.    It  wou'd  require  a  proboscis  as  strong  as  a  het  poker  to 
mak  ony  thing  like  a  successfu'  stauu'  again'  the  spats  o*  lovire  nainVn*  la 
ominous  circles  on  your  brass  cheeks.  But  this  1  ken,  that  if  ever  you  gang 
intil  a  field  whare  there's  a  bill,  you  had  better  walk  back-foremo8t»  for  tlitt 
face  will  enrage  a  beast  that  canna  thole  red,  mair  than  wou'd  the  haill  body 
o*  a  maiUcoach  guard  on  die  king's  birthday. 

NORTH. 

James,  the  well-known  and  much-admired  paleness  of  my  face  protects 

it  froui  yuur  sarcasms. 

UR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

We  boiled  one,  b\v,  « in  his  ain  broo,"  that  i8»  ^e  hcn^^iu  Tweed  waler^ 
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{a  ''a  wife's  great  big  muckle  black  paV'  as  said  a  bit  callanty  frae  the 
cottage  where  we  borrowed  it, — not  an  hour  Laving  elapsed  between  that  an- 
xious moment^  when  the  Kerse  unhooked  him  for  me  on  a  sand-shoal  be- 
tween the  rocks — after  a  set-to  of  some  twenty  minutes,  and  no  more — for 
my  gut  is  always  triple  at  the  Trows,  and  would  pull  out  a  whale  if  I  had  room 
to  play  him — and  that  moment,  free  from  all  anxiety  about  any  thing  in 
heaven  or  on  earth,  when  the  first  fiake  of  crimson  curdle— after,  I  fear,  no 
nace— reposed  between  my  tongue  and  palate — meUing  in  a  flavour,  which, 
u  richness  and  delicacy— a  rare  union  in  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl-— did,  Mr 
North,  in  truth  and  verity,  I  assure  you,  surpass  that  even  of  any  salmon  I 
ever  swallowed  in  your  society— in  a  dream. 

NORTH. 

Why  dost  thou  never  break  the  gloom  of  my  solitude  at  tlie  Lodge,  by  the 
li^t  of  thy  cou|itenance  and  thy  cigar,  now-a-days,  my  dear  Smoker  ? 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

1  understood,  my  good  sir,  that  you  were  in  Switzerland. 

NORTH. 

So  i  am.«->You  are  a  tame  trout-fisher,  Sandy— with  a  small  fly,  a  dreamer 
of  dreams.  Last  time  I  came  up  to  you  on  the  green  sward  of  Cardrona 
mains,  I  could  not  but  imagine  that  you  must  have  dropped  your  wedding- 
ring  in  the  water,  you  loosed  so  meditative,  and  wobegone ;  but  by  a  Fish 
it  the  tail  of  your  line,  you  are  suddenly  transfigured  into  an  impersona- 
tion of  all  that  is  most  active,  scientific,  and  intrepid  in  this  sublunary 
world.  Your  styles  are  different— but  you  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
"  The  Kerse." 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

After  such  salmon  as  you  have  seen  me  kill,  Mr  North,  all  trouts  are  pars. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pawrs  mennons — and  mennons  expelled  iktheolodgy.  To  a  bit  body 
thai  iSahes  but  for  pawrs,  or  wha  at  least  never  grupps  naething  else,  like 
Itorth  tiiere,  sawmons,  in  his  imagination,  maun  be  Fike  whawls, 

*^  Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait" 

MR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE. 

Mr  North,  James,  is  the.  best  trout-angler  with  the  fly  in  Europe* 

NORTH. 

I  have  tried  the  sp^t»  my  dear  boy,  in  the  best  and  worst  streams  in  every 
garter  of  the  globe,  and  never  yet  by  mortal  man  was  outnumbered. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  wecht»  sir,  wecht— what  say  ye  till  wecht  ?  I  have  asked  ^e  that  a 
thoosan  tiDaee,  and  never  gotten  ony  satisfactory  answer — naethmg  but  a 
haw,  hoasty  or  a  hum — ^what  say  yetili  wecht  ? 

HR  ALEXANDER  BALLANTYNE  (m  a  low  VOtCe  tO  the  .SHEPHERD.) 

Every  g^eat  man  has  his  weaknesses,  Mr  Hogg.  Venerate  that  grey 
head — ^huah — hush— hush ! — Yes>  Mr  North,  for  weight  too  V\\  back  you 
Bfuast  the  world. . 

NORTH. 

And  I  you,  Sandy,  at  rod  or  bow» 

SHEPHERD. 

Aa  rm  a  Christian,  there  has  that  cretur  been  staunin  on  his  hind  legs, 
a'  this  time,  ever  syne  he  spanged  out  o'  tlie  Sanctum,  wi'  his  forepaws  on 
the  back  o'  North's  chair,  wi'  his  head  owre  his  left  shouther,  cticek  by 
jowl  wi'  him,  just  a  joint-yeditor !  O'Bronte,  ma  man,  let  yoursel'  doon  on  a' 
fowres  like  ony  other  dowg — for  in  that  posture  you're  gettin'  fearsome,  and 
ane  diinka  o'  horrible  stones  o'  Black  Familiars. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose !  Center  Ambrose.)  A  chair  for  O'Bronte.  (Mr  Ambrose 
places  a  chmrfor  "  The  Dowg,"  whicK  he  instantly  ocatpies,  between 
North  and  Cbaigellachie.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Pve  changed  ma  min'— ma  soar  throat's  ganc— and  I'll  gie  ye  a  bit  sang, 

0MNE5. 

The  Shepfaerd'9  lOPg—      Shepherd's  B<mg— the  Shepherd'9  «ong ! 
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SHEPHERD  (sinffs.) 

Frae  royal  WuU  that  wears  the  crown 
To  Yarrow'a  lowliest  shepherd-clowo, 
Time  wears  unchancy  mortals  doun, 

Tve  mark'd  it  late  and  air. 
The  souplest  knee  at  length  will  crack, 
The  lythest  arm,  the  sturdiest  back— 
And  little  siller  Sampson  lack 

For  cuttin'  o'  his  haii*. 

Mysell  for  speed  had  not  my  marrow 
Thro'  Teviot,  Ettrick,  Tweed,  and  Yairow, 
Strang,  straight,  and  swift  like  winged  arrow. 

At  market,  tryst,  or  fair. 
But  now  Tm  tum'd  a  hirplin'  carle. 
My  back  its  ta'en  the  cobbler's  swirl, 
And  deil  a  bodle  I  need  birl 

For  cuttin'  o*  my  hair. 

On  Boswell's  green  was  nane  like  me, 
My  hough  was  firm,  my  foot  was  free. 
The  locks  that  cluster'd  owre  my  bree 

Cost  many  a  hizzie  sair. 
The  days  are  come  I'm  no  sae  crouse-^ 
An  ingle  cheek — a  cogie  douce. 
An'  fish  nae  shears  about  the  house 

Wi'  cuttin'  o'  my  hair. 

It  was  an  awfu'  head  I  trow, 

it  waur'd  baith  young  and  auld  to  cow, 

An  bumin'  red  as  heather-lowe, 

,„,  Gar'd  neeboors  start  and  stare. 

Ihe  mau-  ye  cut  the  mair  it  grew 
An'  ay  the  fiercer  flamed  its  hue— 
I  in  my  time  hae  paid  enew 

For  cuttin'  o'  my  hair. 

But  now  there's  scarce  aneucli  to  grip- 
When  last  I  brought  it  to  the  clip, 
It  gied  the  shavers  skill  the  slip 

„       ^  On  haffets  lank  and  bare. 

Hencefortli  to  this  resolve  I'll  clfaig, 
Whate'er  its  shape  to  let  it  hing, 
And  keep  the  cash  for  itiier  thing 

Than  cuttin'  o'^mv  hair. 

(The  usual  applause.  "\ 

A^     .     ,,         .  MR  SEWARD.  ^ 

Admu-able-mcompaiable-inimitable-my  matchless  Shepherd  ! 

tin.  -J    .L  ,  SHEPHERD. 

wS^^Jt^ji  i  ^*'  substentives,  sir  ?  I  ken  if  s  a  gude 
weei  sung  too— say  that— and  ye  say  aneuch. 

t  1.  ,  ^  MR  SEWARD. 

i  beseech  you  for  a  copy— Jem,  my  jewel 

Tin.   ^f  .^  SHEPHERD. 

What  I  wou'd  you  offer  for  to  gang  to  sinjf't  in  ony  Christian  o#^»*.^ 
Intil  the petrifym'  well  at  Bamcluth,  would,  in  future affes  h^XooK*^^^"^ 

"^e?rl^g>Sr^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  Hoots-toot^feep^'^SraS 

_    _,„  o'bronte. 

T-wow-wow-wow»bow-wow-wow-wow  1 
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SHEPHERD. 

Faldy  aldy  niddle  noddle — ^bow — wow — ^wow !  Sandy,  man,  canna  ye 
accompany  us  on  the  ^  bit  whussle  ?" 

o'bronte. 
Whew— whew— whew-^whew — whew— whew  I 

8HSPHBRD. 

That* 8  pawthetic— Thank  ye  for  your  sang,  O'Bronte*  Now,  creesh  your 
(ffug.— That's  richt,  North. 

[Mr  North  gives  O'Bromtb  a  glass  ofbrandt/.    He  bows^'^lts  ii 
^'-'ond  licks  his  chops, 

SHEPHERD. 

Like  maister,  like  dowg.--But  we  were  promised  some  politics.  Let's 
hare  them  noo — and  I  propose  that  nane  speaks  but  Mr  North,  Mr  Tickler, 
Mr  BuUer,  Mr  Shooard,  and  Me ;  and  when  we  hae  settled  the  affairs  o'  the 


Mr  North,  begin,  and  tell  us  something  aboot  the  new  king's  sons. 

NORTH. 

Eh? 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  that  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  Mr  North,  that  though  the  evening's  advan* 
cm',  we  hae  yet  had  nae  usefu'  and  impruvin'  conversation,  but  hae  a'  been 
talldn'  great  havers.  We  are,  this  night,  like  an  army  twenty  thousand  Strang 
— sae,  let's  hae  some  poleetical  information,  sir,  frae  yoursell  and  Mr  Tick- 
ler, and  Mr  Buller  and  Mr  Shooard,  wha  maun  hae  brung  plenty  o't  wi'  them 
irae  Lunnun,  whare  it's  a'  brew'd.  What  kind  o'  chaps  are  the  new  king's 
8onB? 

NORTH. 

The  FltEclarences  are  all  fine  fellows.  The  Colonel  is  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  zealous  Orientalist,  and  a  very  clever  writer  of  the  English  tongue. 
His  «  Hussar's  Letters,"  in  the  United  Service  Journal,  are,  I  thinlc,  about 
the  ?ery  beet  of  the  many  sketches  on  military  doings  produced  in  our  time 
— truth,  vigour,  liveliness,  and  a  great  deal  of  right  good  fun. 

SHEPHERD. 

It^s  a  pity  he's  no  Prince  o'  Wales — ^but  his  father  maun  mak  a  lord,  if 
BO  a  deuk,  o'  him  belyve ;  and  If  he  comes  doon  wi'  the  rest  o'  them,  od 
let's  gje  him  a  denner  at  Awmrose's.    Whatfor  no  ? 

NORTH. 

He  deserves  both  distinctions,  and  shall  have  them.  The  days  of  duke-* 
doffls,  indeed,  are  past  and  gone ;  but  he  will  be  an  honour  to  the  peerage. 

MR  DULLER. 

He  could  not  be  a  greater  honour  to  it  than  his  cousin  of  Richmond. 
There's  the  man  that  should  be  premier  of  England. — I  wish  to  God,  Mr 
North,  I  could  agree  with  you  in  the  view  that  I  know  you  take  of  af- 
Aurs  J  But  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  think  it  highly  probable  the  Duke  may 
succeed  in  what  nobody  can  question  to  be  his  object — ^buying  over, 
I  mean,  so  many  of  the  borough-mongering  interests,  both  Whig  and  Tory 
(so  called),  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  dosing  with  either  the  Whig  or 
the  Tory  party.  His  purpose  clearly  is,  to  have  a  government  of  mere 
c^diency:  he  is  done  the  moment  he  is  compelled  to  assert  openly 
say  one  line  of  principle.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference  between  his  sys- 
tem and  that  of  a  Pitt  as  there  ever  was  or  will  be  between  tyranny  and  law 
io  the  abstract.  In  short,  I  do  not  believe  we  are  so  near  the  happy  epoch 
of  party  and  principle  restored,  as  I  know  you  sanguinely  suppose. 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  agree  with  my  friend  Buller,  that  the  Duke's  plan  is  to  detach  the  great 
houses,  one  by  one,  from  their  hereditary  principles  and  connexions,  until 
be  has  chained  to  his  chariot-wheels  just  as  much  vote- power  as  may  suffice 
to  draji;  the  machine  through.  And  upon  my  soul,  sir,  such  have  been  the 
crawlmg  baseness,  the  ineffable  cowardice,  the  slimy  selfishness,  exhibited 
ill  hi^h  places  within  the  last  three  vears,  that  I  consider  it  as  far  from  im- 
pomble  he  may  achieve  this  magnincent  object  of  heroic  ambition  I 
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SH£^HBItD. 

Capital! 

NORTH. 

Why,  your  sneer  at  tlie  hero,  Mr  .Seward,  api)eai'6  to  me  rather  misplaced. 
The  Duke  seems  to  be  much  of  the  same  kidney  with  sueh  of  bis  prede- 
cessors in  that  line,  as  we  know,  much  about.  At  first  sight,  to  be  sure, 
one  is  melancholy  eontemplating  the  man  whose  great  actions  have  filled 
the  ear  of  Europe, — ^whose  determined  resolution,  inexhaustible  patience, 
and  indomitable  fire,  were  the  appointed  instruments  of  Providence  for 
overthrowing  a  Napoleon,— K>ne  is  vexed>  and  even  feels  a  species  of  self- 
humiliation,  m  thinking  of  such  a.  being  as  he  is,  spending  what  strength  of 
mind  and  body  may  be  left  to  him  in  the  dirty  tracasseries  of  petticoat  poli- 
tics, and  tiie  bargaining  of  boudoirs ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ml*  Jeems  Scawrlett,  whare  are  you  ? 

TICKLER. 

In  the  lowest  depth  of  demdation  in  which  ever  Whig  dived  down  iuto 
the  dirt.    There  let  him  sticK — ^and  be  bammed. 

NORTH. 

Faugh  on  the  slave  I — Good  God !  can  WeUington — ^he  that  has  breathed 
the  breath  of  a  hundred  battles— ^that  has  struggled  with  the  demigods- 
can  he  stoop  to  chaffer  over  uncertain  votes  witn  a  BiUy  Holmes  ? — to  ai*- 
range  cotuidtrations  with  George  Dawson  ? — to  fawn  on  demireps  y — to 
wheedle  harridans  ?    Faugh  I — ^taugh ! — faugh ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Reenge  your  mouth,  sir,  wi'  some  speerits— od,  ye  look  as  if  ye  were  pu« 
shioned— - 

NORTH. 

Not  a  whit — I  was  only  mentioi^ing  what  might,  at  first  sight,  or  to  a 
young  man,  be  a  not  unnatural  view  of  the  subject.    As  for  myself,  I  have 
no  need  to  learn  at  this  time  of  day,  that  a  hero  is  not  necessarily  either  an 
Alexander  or  a  Csesar.    Marlborough,  the  night  before  Blenheim,  could 
blow  out  a  candle  to  save  twopenceworth  of  wax — Frederick  could  spend 
the  very  morning  after  Rosbach  in  composing  a  lampoon  upon  Macuune 
Pompadour — Bonaparte,  most  of  us  know  how  he  occupied  himself  the 
evemng  the  allies  entered  Paris — and  all  of  us  know  that  he,  for  some  years 
of  his  life,  made  it  his  prime  object  to  annoy  Major-General  Sir  Hudson. 
Lowe — and  really,  with  these  things  in  our  recollection,  I  think  we  may 
spare  our  wonder  on  finding  in  the  immortal  Wellington,  fifteen  years  after 
Waterloo — to  speak  civilly — rather  more  of  the  serpent  than  the  eagle. 

MR  SEWARD. 

*  Most  potent  senior,  I  was  not  quite  so  raw  as  to  merit  all  these /u^ees  de 
la  rhetorique.  Nobody  can  have  attached  less  of  the  schoolboy  notion  of 
the  heroic  to  his  grace  than  mvself.  I  have  always  considered  him  as  the 
coolest  and  clearest  headed  of  men, — a  human  being  as  devoid  of  nerves 
and  feelings  as  his  own  Achilles, — and  therefore  understood  easily  enough. 
why  he  should  have  baffled,  one  after  another,  a  whole  generation  of  bubl>je-> 
brained  Frenchmen.  But  I  have  also  all  along  known  something  of  his  tricks 
— his  choice  of  aides-de-camp,  for  example — and  was  prepared  to  hear  quite 
as  composedly  as  yourself,  that  he  who  conquered  in  Uie  field  simply  by  the 
unrivalled  simplicity  of  his  tactics,  might  take  the  other  tack  in  the  cabinet^ 
or,  if  you  will,  in  the.  boudoir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od,  he's  surely  an  unco  pawky  chield,  that  Dyeuck  o'  Walliuton.  I'iki  sure. 


easy  as  thae  puir  worthless  craturs  that  he's  obliged  to  lippen  to 
yenow. 

MR  BULLER. 

His  genius,  sir,  backed  by  his  reputation,  might  have,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  secured  him  authority,  enough  to  satisfy  even  his  ambition 
in  a  cabinet  composed  of  materials  of  another  stamp.  But  I  suppose  S^w^ 
ard  thinks  it  is  too  late  to  try  that  experimeut  aow^ 
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UR  TICiaBR. 

I  know  not  what  either  Seward  or  Buller  thinks,  but  I  know  what  I  think 
mTself ;  and  it  is  this :— HadCastlereagh  lived,  he  would  at  this  moment  haye 
been  the  honoured  chief  of  a  Tory  cabinet,  witli  the  Duke  for  his  alter  ego. 
But  that  precious  head  and  heart  once  removed,  Wellington  was  left  ammig 
all  tlie  elements  of  discord — ^burning  jealousies,  petty  spleens,  tiinidity, 
arroganee,  the  obstinacy  of  old  age,  the  petulance  of  youth,  the  audacity  of 
a  rival  genius,  the  suppleness  of  a  predestined  sneaker,  the  restlessness  of 
« quack  here,  the  moroseness  of  a  gin-horse  there.  It  was  obvious  that 
Lord  UTerpooFs  premiership  was  no  more  than  a  name — and  that  the  battle 
most  be  decided  between  the  Wellington  of  Waterloo  and  the  Wellington 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  war  conunenced  soon,  and  went  on  with 
iteady  bitterness  in  privacy,  until  an  unlooked-for  event  brought  things  at 
onee  to  a  point  coram  populo.  It  was  then  seen  what  heavy  arrears  of  dirty 
rancour  had  been  mutually  accumulated  by  those  to  whom  the  blind  nation 
had  80  long  been  trusting,  as  champions  arrayed  side  by  side  in  equal  and 
hoDoiirable  zeal  for  its  service. 

SHEPHERD. 

}b  Tickler,  I  dinna  understaun  ye. 

TICKLER. 

How  diould  you  ?  Hold  your  tongue,  James.— Universal  disgust  ensued 
—and  the  rivals  were  left  to  lostle  each  other  as  they  might,  amidst  the 
scornful  indifference  of  the  deceived.  From  that  fatal  day,  my  hopes  of 
Beeioff  a  cabinet  worthy  of  the  name  were  at  an  end.  I  perceived  clearly 
that  the  charm  of  general  confidence  was  broken^that  the  minor  officials 
had  for  ever  sacrificed  themselves— and  that,  whichever  of  the  contendinff 
chiefs  should  ultimately  possess  the  reins,  would  hold  them,  not  as  a  mini«» 
ster  among  ministers,  but  as  a  despot  among  slaves. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Dyeuck  o'  Wallinton,  for  a'  that,  's  a  great  favourite  wi'  tlie  nation 
— misca'  him  as  you  wull.  Tickler. 

TICKLER. 

Pshaw  \ — It  ie  impossible,  Mr  North,  to  deny  that  at  this  moment  the  Duke 
of  Wellmgton  is  r^arded  with  any  thing^  but  kindly  feelings  by  the  nation,  or 
hy  any  one  class  ofthe  nation.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  bare  contempt  with 
arhich  his  colleagues  and  most  of  those  who  have  been  his  colleagues,  are 
uniTersally  looked  to.  And,  in  short,  considering  the  temper  of  the  man, 
I  am  satisfied,  l^at  after  tlie  experience  he  has  had  of  the  sweets  of  sitting 
in  such  a  cabinet  as  the  present — Prases  itnus  et  princeps — he  would  prefer 
quittinff  Downing-street  altogether,  to  any  arrangement  which  would  leave 
lum  oniy  the  first  among  a  set  of  honourable  hands— men  of  rank,  influence, 
real  talent,  information,  and  principle, — men  to  whom  the  nation  would  as 
necessarily  look  up,  as  they  look  down  upon  these  subalterns. 

NORTH. 

I  dare  say.  Tickler,  the  Duke  will  witness  the  result  of  the  Election  be* 
fore  he  makes  up  his  n^ind  as  to  the  uHeriora,  But  if  that  be  such  as  I  an- 
ticipate, I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  he,  not  being  a  fool,  and  being  fond  of 
pla^  and  moreover  having  unauestionably  not  a  little  of  that  self-reliance 
to  which  the  Shepherd  adverted,  wUl  prefer  alliance  with  the  Tories,  to  the 
only  alternatives  then  in  his  choice ;  to  wit,  alliance  out  and  out,  not  with 
^luggery,  but  wi^  the  Whigs,  or  another  campaign  at  the  head  of  the  Inca- 
pables,  with  the  certainty  of  being  kicked  out  head  and  croup  along  with 
them  in  the  course  thereof.  And  \  confess,  I,  for  one,  think  the  Tories, 
<Aer  all  that  has  come  and  gone,  ought  to  close  with  the  Duke,  rather  than, 
by  rejecting  him,  give  the  Whigs  a  grand  chance  of  empire — for  God  knows 
M>w  many  years, — in  oilier  words,  give  the  country  the  g^randest  of  all 
chances  to  be  utterly  ruined.  That^s  my  feeling  on  this  subject.  I  should 
never  advise  the  Tories  to  resolve  all  into  the  question  of  Duke  or  tio 
Ihke?  If  he  cau  under  no  circumstances  make  up  his  stomach  to  sit  in  the 
nme  cabinet  with  such  people  as  the  Richmonds,  the  Mansfields,  and  so 
forth— let  the  world  know  where  it  sticks.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  such 
ipea  a«  tbe«e  wer^  unwilling,  eTen  qt  the  d^veQth  houri  to  mak^  the  expe« 
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rlm^nt  of  sittbg  in  the  same  cabiiiel  with  him.  Carnot  obtiuned  honour 
with  all  the  world  by  putting  £uth  in  Bonaparte's  promises,  and  underta- 
king the  defence  of  Antwerp ;  and  I  consider  that  we  ought  all  to  mak« 
many  sacrifices  i-ather  than  behold  a  regular  invasion  of  the  Whigs* 

TICKLBR. 

On  the  contrary.  North,  it  has  lon^  been  my  opinion,  that  the  only  chance 
the  Tories  have  of  reuniting  into  thev  old  structure  of  steadfastneesy  lies  in 
tiie  natural  consequences  to  be  expected  from  a  Whiff  reign  of  some  decent 
duration.  I  have  oeen  praying  for  their  incoming  these  seven  years— not 
doubting  that  in  due  season  the  toe  would  be  called  into  requisition. 

NORTH. 

Well,  I  am  no  friend  to  any  such  experiments.  And  if  by  your  toe  you 
mean  your  pen,  Timotheus,  why,  I  tiunk  it  very  possible  that  Sir  Jamea 
Scarlett  mi^ht  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  remain  Attorney  evan  undev 
a  pure  Whig  administration. 

9ICKLEIU 

No  question— but  would  such  an  administration  suffer  him  to  rem^n  'i 

KORTH. 

Why,  I  dare  say  they  would.  Colonel  Moustapha  Soleau,  I  take  it,,  is 
not  unlikely  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  fortifications  of  Algiers.  To  say 
the  truth,  the  notion  of  any  thing  like  a  political  conscience  or  character 
being  necessary  or  desirable  among  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown,  appears 
of  late  years  to  be  getting  considerably  out  of  fashion. 

UR  SEWARD. 

And  would  it  not  be  very  indecorous,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  man  not  to 
dress  by  his  master  ?  A  pretty  figure  would  a  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  make 
in  the  pay  of  such  a  cabinet  as  tne  present^no,  no-*fiova  tempora  movm 

homines, 

NORTH. 

Why,  in  more  senses  than  one  we  have  now-a-days  enough  of  novi  ho- 
mines— ^but  I  still  hope  to  see  the  Duke— fio/en^^m  voleniem-^tA  the  head 
of  a  cabinet  made  up,  to  a  fair  extent,  of  persons  of  another  cut.  He  might, 
after  all,  introduce  half-a-dozen  Effectives,  without  displacing  a  single  ounce 
either  of  character,  or  talent,  or  any  sort  of  infiuence  whatever.    Suppoae 
him  to  make  Peel  a  peer,  and,  if  he  must  remain  in  the  cabinet— for  a  tim« 
at  least — ^privy-seal.    Suppose  Sir  George  Murray  to  stick  at  the  Colonies^ 
where,  indeed,  every  body  speaks  well  of  him — and  to  assume  the  lead  in  tlM 
Commons,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  could  now  do  very  well— and  auppose 
Lord  Lyndhurst  to  be  a  fixture  also  for  the  present — I  should  like  to  Imow 
in  what  possible  point  of  view  the  Duke  could  be  a  loser  by  sweeping  out 
every  other  article  of  furniture  in  his  present  cabinet,  Lord  Melville,  a  man 
of  talents  and  int^ity,  excepted.    Old  Bathurst,  since  he  ratted  and  cut 
off  his  pigtail,  is  of  no  more  consequence  than  that  decanter  of  port*    Hearw 
ries  and  Uoulburn  have  both  stultified  themselves  now  beyond  all  redemp* 
tion,  and,  at  any  rate,  must  be  cashiered — and  as  for  Edvrard  Lord  £Uen- 
borough — ^but  I  want  patience  for  that  carum  capuU 

MR  DULLER. 

'  Unless  my  old  acquaintance,  Ned  Law,  be  much  altered — I  have  not  seen 
him  for  some  years — he  must  be  one  of  the  best  looking  fellows  in  the  EKike'a 
pay— a  tall,  welUbuilt  swapper  of  a  carcass — a  bright  eye,  regular  features, 
hair  like  another  Antinous,  and  a  strut  like  a  peacock.  By  Jupiter»  -vrliat 
do  you  want  in  a  tame  elephant  ? 

NORTH. 

.  Oh !  mercy !  I  never  saw  him  till  I  was  in  town  this  time  twelvemonths^ 
and  upon  my  soul  I  am  half  inclined  to  agree  with  Lady  Holland,  tiiat  the 
mere  spectacle  of  such  a  thing  riding  down  Whitehall,  and  known  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  Crown,  might  be  almost  enough  to  justify  a  revolution. 

MR  DULLER. 

Thafs  un  peitfort ;  but  truly,  truly,  it*s  enough  to  make  one*s  heart  sick  to 
think  that  the  Duke's  only  official  speaker  in  the  Lords  is  this  pert,  pompoes 
puppy  of  B.  parvenu.  But  for  his  ready  impudence  of  chattering  imbecili- 
ty, and  good-natured  Lord  Goderich's  occasional  Samaritanism,  the  grest 


dijef  ft'ould  bare  absolutely  been  left,  oa  some  of  the  most  important  nights 
of  this  Seanon,  to  oppose  the  beat  speakers  now  in  England — tales  qutUee-^ 
with  the  quicky  gruff  growls  of  his  own  imperataria  brevitaSf  and  the  awk« 
ward,  uneasyy  repulsive^  hoarse  hammerings  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

NORTH. 

A  man,  howeyer,  of  unquEestioned  accomplishments,  and  of  talents  very 
far  above  any  other  nonrcombattant  in  the  Duke*B  clique.  In  fact,  Mr  Bui* 
ler,  the  foreign  policy,  on  which  alone  our  countryman  could  be  expected 
to  eom»  forth,  has  been  all  aloma;,  since  my  friend  Cannine's  exit,  in  such  a 
conditioD,  that  the  devil  himselicould  have  made  little  on\  But  we  need 
not  waste  time  about  this.  The  *^  travelled  thane,"  I  have  always  under- 
stood,  owed  his  place  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  personal  friendship  of  George 
lY.;  and,  that  being  so,  it  needs  no  witch  to  foretell  his  fate  now.  I 
ahoidd  not  wonder  to  see  Lord  Dudley  re-established.  He,  at  all  events^ 
miut  have  seen  enough,  by  this  time,  of  the  wisdom  of  going  out  as  part  of 
the  tail  of  Squire  Huddsson. 

MR  BUI.LBR. 

1  long  thought  the  Huskissons  would  have  made  it  up  with  the  Com^ 
ioander^in-chi^  somehow  or  other;  but  of  late  there  seems  to  have  been 
mcii  a  display  of  bitterness,  that  of  all  possible  methods  of  escape  from  the 
nresent  dilemma,  such  a  conjunction  must  be  now  tiie  most  unlik^y.  Charles 
unud^  Robert  Huskisson  ipscy  and,  above  all,  Palmerston,  have  thrown 
away  the  scabbard. 

NORTH. 

ill/  had  some  of  these  lads  exeited  themselves  when  in  place  as  they 
hare  done  out  of  it,  we  should  have  seen  different  doings  in  more  cases 
than  one.  Why,  Lord  Palmerston  was^considered  as  a  mere  outworn  fashion- 
able voluptuary,  cold,  careless,  blase' fHX  over — ^behold  the  spur  is  clapt  to 
him,  and  he  turns  out  both  a  declaimer  and  a  debater  of  the  most  lauoable 
acerbity— a  very  thorn  in  poor  Peel's  withers.  As  for  Grant,  every  body 
knew  his  talents,  but  his  indolence  was  beginning  to  be  considered  hopeless. 
Could  he  have  got  rid,  some  ten  years  ago,  of  lying  a-bed  in  the  mommgs, 
he  must  have  been  at  present  the  first,  without  a  second,  in  every  respect, 
in  the  House  of  Commons;  but  I  fear  he  has  allowed  the  golden  opportu- 
nitf  to  pass,  and,  in  spite  of  these  recent  exertions,  will  find  himself  with- 
out even  a  place  in  the  next  Parliament.  The  Duke  is  backing  M*Leod  in 
hiTstness-suire  totis  vtrii^«— -and  they  say  Robert  is  also  trembling  for  the 
boroughs.  His  Highness  would  very  fain  keep  out  people  capable  of  such 
demonstrations, 

^  And  where  he  makes  a  desert,  call  it  peace." 

But  the  plan  cannot  succeed  in  the  general.  In  considering  the  fortunes  of 
iome  of  Wellington's  political  conteinporaries,  I  am  often  reminded  of  Be- 
nedict XIV.'s  deacriptiott  of  a  certain  French  statesman, "  un  fou  avec  beau- 
coap  de  I'esprit."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  Life  of  Napoleon,  says,  that  nei- 
ther he,  nor  his  conqueror,  owed  any  thing  to  genius — every  thing  to  the 
possession  of  the  every-day  faculties  in  an  exti'aordinary  measure.  I  don't 
agree  wi^  Scott  as  to  Bonaparte,  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  complete 
specimen  <tf  the  soarings  and  sinkings  of  unbalanced  genius,  who  was,  as 
ba  military  allocutions  and  bulletins  shew,  an  orator  of  the  highest  class, 
aad  wlio,  I  doubt  not,  had  in  him  all  the  stuff  of  a  Pindar  as  well ; — but  I 
quite  coincide  with  him  as  to  the  Duke,  who  has  no  more  genius  than  a 
lorty-eight  pounder,  and  appears  indeed  to  be  cast  of  the  same  material — 
and  think  rew  things  can  be  more  instructive  than  to  observe  the  style  iq 
which  he  has  managed  courts,  and  cabinets,  and  senates,  by  the  sheer 
Mrength  of  homely  shrewdness  and  imperturbable  will,  in  opposition  to  all 
the  efforts  of  all  the  **  fous  avec  beaucoup  de  I'esprit."  It  was  not  talent  of 
any  kind  that  could  ever  give  him  a  check — ^that  required  genius ;  and  it  is 
By  belief,  that  even  Canning's  genius  would,  in  the  upshot,  have  sunk  be- 
fore him,  had  it  been  spared  to  try  conclusions. 

TICKLKR, 

Very  like }  but  bad  Canning's  thread  been  spun  out,  the  great  Lord  would 
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have  had  pretty  allies  to  lean  on,  compared  to  what  either  Canning  had  in 
his  latter  day,  or  he  himself  can  boast  of  now.  Had  George  Canning  lived, 
the  Duke  would  have  fought  him  mordicus,  at  the  head  of  Uie  Protestant  in- 
terest. Philpotts  would  have  bottled  off  a  score  more  sound  anti*Catfaolic 
potions  by  this  time ;  and  Copley  decanted  them.  Copplestone  would  not 
nave  been  re-re-re-converted,  reel  would  have  kept  his  character ;  and 
Bathurst  his  pigtail. 

BULLER. 

Well,  it  makes  one  sorry  to  think  of  some  tlungs.  For  what  purpose,  now, 
was  all  this  mighty,  this  immeasurable  evil  done  ?  Merely  that  tlie  Catho- 
lic question  might  be  carried  a  year  and  a  half  sooner.  The  solid  imme- 
diate difficulty  was,  it  is  avowed  on  all  hands,  the  trembling  conscience  of 
George  IV.;  and  sympathy  with  his  inward  struggles  was  at  the  bottom,  I  can 
well  believe,  of  at  least  half  the  popular  indignation.  How  easily  might  all 
have  been  accomplished,  had  the  Duke  but  waited  till  the  accession  of  a 
Prince  who  had  always  been  known  to  take  a  different  view  of  that  difficult 
question  I  There  would  have  been  a  strong  disposition  to  think  favourably 
of  a  measure  of  grace  proposed,  bondfide^  from  the  throne,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign.  Tne  fact  of  the  Monarch's  being  pro-catholically  in- 
clined, would  have  been  an  entirely  new  feature,  giving  a  wholly  new  char 
racter,  in  the  minds  of  many  whole  classes  amount  us,  of  the  matter  in  de- 
bate ; — its  occurrence  would  of  itself  have  furnished  a  potent  apology  for 
the  alteration  of  the  minister's  tactics.  It  was  the  univejreal  feeling,  indeed 
knowledge,  that  the  Duke  and  his  satellites  were  thrusting  down  their  mas- 
ter's throat  a  pill  which  he,  like  many  other  people,  fancied  he  could  hard- 
ly swallow  without  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath ;  it  was  this  feeling  that 
gave  the  bitterness  of  personal  resentment  to  political  dissent;  it  was  tills 
that  rallied  the  Tory  magnates  for  the  throne,  agunst  the  contaminatora  of 
its  steps ;  it  was  this  that  set  the  church  in  a  flame  too  powerful  to  be  poked 
out  by  croziers,  or  smothered  down  by  mitres  and  aprons ;  in  a  word,  it  was 
this  that  disgusted  and  disheartened  tiie  loyal  and  true  men  so  deeply,  that 
I  speak  rather  my  wishes  than  my  hopes,  when  I  differ  from  you  as  to  the 
existing  chances  of  seeing  things  re-established. 

TICKLER. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  put  out  some  bungling  law  affecting  only  the  inte- 
rests  of  some  particular  class,  or  profession,  or  colonies,  and  then,  on  see- 
ing things  have  been  caiTied  too  tar,  growl  out,  As  you  were  !  This  sort  of 
management  may  do  very  well  as  to  questions  of  a  financial  or  £scal  de- 
scription,— a  sugar  bill,  or  a  malt  bill,  or  a  stamp  bill, — ^but  it  won't  just  do 
to  apply  it  to  national  feelings  and  principles.  The  Duke  may  cry.  As  you 
were !  till  he  is  hoarse — the  Tories  won't  fall  into  his  ranks  again. 

TICKLEB.  I 

Well,  I  don't  despair  to  see  the  House  fly  from  the  usurper  ere  long.        ] 
Only  let  us  hear  that  the  Tories  and  Lord  Grey  have  signed  tneir  concord* 
at,  and  my  word  for  it,  there  will  be  a  sore  scattering  of  both  the  rats  and 
the  mice. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh  I  man !  sic  a  coaleeshon  as  that  wad  open  the  mouths  o'  the  puUic 
I'm  sure  ye  canna  lay  your  hand  on  your  breast  and  deny  but  what  it  wad 
be  just  as  bad  as  Charley  Fox's  wi'  Lord  North,  or  Geordie  Canning's  wi' 
Lord  Lansdowne.  Na,  na,  I  howp  the  true  folk  will  never  even  themselves        ^ 
till  sic  a  coaleeshon  as  yon. 

TICKLER. 

And  why  not,  Broonie  ?  Lord  Grey  has  been  speaking  as  sound  Tory- 
ism for  some  time  past  as  any  man  in  the  Upper  House —and  at.  any  rate, 
things  are  come  to  that  pass,  that  what  he  and  our  folks  used  in  former 
days  to  fight  about,  are  mere  trifles  in  the  scale.  The  Duke  of  Wellingt<Mi 
will  have  himself  to  thank,  if  he  finds  the  high  Tories  and  the  high  miigs 
united  solemnly  to  rescue  the  Sovereign  from  thraldom,  the  Legislature 
from  contempt,  and  the  body  of  the  people  from  intolerable  misery ;  and  If 
they  do  so  combine,  a  pretty  chance  h^  will  have  against  them,  with  the 
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a^stateB^the  low  Whigs,  and  his  worthy  papists  and  radicals !  Come,  North, 

what  say  you  to  this  a&ir  ? 

NORTH. 

Wlif,  I  don't  give  up  the  Duke  of  Wellfaigton  personally  even  yet  I  still 
hope  to  see  him  rally  the  Tories  round  him,  ana  relying  on  their  strength 
•lone.  I  could  not  endure  really  to  see  him  heading  the  Liberals  in  delibe* 
nte  war  against  us.    It  would  be  unnatural— it  is  mipossible. 

TICKLER. 

h  is  natural,  and  it  will  be,  say  I.  No  human  being  can  doubt,  that  the 
King  and  Royal  Family  will  jump  at  an^  thing  like  a  prospect  of  emaneipa- 
lion;  and  I  venture  to  bet  a  pipe  to  a  pint,  that  the  Duke  and  all  his  crew 
loffible  out  within  one  fortnight  after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament 

NORTH. 

Every  thing  depends  on  the  people.  If  they  really  choose  to  do  their 
^lAf  to  themselves  now,  all  is  safe.  The  Duke  will  be  compelled  either 
to  abdicate  or  to  modify^^and  once  more,  I  should  prefer  the  latter  alter- 
native. 

TICKLIl. 

And  once  more,  so  would  not  I.  I  eive  up  the  Protector.  To  the  rear  face 
^voK^frimwn,  old  soldier!  Proud,  neartless,  stubborn  Don  Cossack,  that 
it  is^he  has  insulted  the  Tories,  and  shame  on  them,  if  they  forgive  him 
wfaOe  the  poker's  in  his  back !  By  Jupiter,  I  should  tliink  myself  justified 
Id  codescmg  with  Brouj^ham  or  Beelzebub,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  crawl  out  of  Downing  Street  I 

NORTB. 

Come,  Tickler,  let's  have  your  programme  of  a  government. 

TICKLKR. 

With  all  my  heart  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Earl  Grey  or  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  Foreign  Office,  the  other  of  them ;  Colonies,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond ;  President,  John  Earl  of  Eldon ;  Privy  Seal,  Earl  of  Mansfield ; 
Home  Office,  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan;  Board  of  Control,  Sir  Robert  Inglis; 
Adoiiralty,  Sir  George  Fitzclarence — ^with  Sidney  or  Wyndham  for  Sec. ; 
Woods  and  Forests,  Lord  Lowther ;  Chancellor,  Sir  Charles  Wetherall ; 
Attmey,  Brougham!  Solicitor,  Pollock;  Under  Secretary  for  Foreip^n 
A&irs,  Sir  James  Graham; — ^for  the  Colonies,  (Twiss  being  expelled,) 
Lord  Chandoe ;  and  for  the  Home  Office,  Lord  Howick ;  Board  of^Trade, 
Michael  Thomas  Sadler ;  Horse  Guards,  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  Ordnance, 
Marquis  of  Londonderry.    What  say  you,  Buller  ? 

BULLER. 

That's  not  bad — Vvvyan  to  lead  in  the  Commons,  and  Grey,  virtually  I 
presume,  in  the  Lords.  But  if  I  were  to  trust  Brougham  at  all,  I  would  go 
rarther  than  you  propose,  and  make  him  Chancellor  at  once ;  and  I  must 
say,  I  should  think  it  worth  a  vigorous  effort  to  include  Huskisson,  who, 
wpported  bj  Sir  Richard  and  figlis,  would  manage  the  Commons  better 
than  it  has  been  this  many  a  day.  Vyvyan  has  all  the  talent  surely,  but  my 
old  acquaintance  has  thirty  years'  experience ;  and,  besides,  he  has  been  of 
kie  seeing  through  the  worst  of  his  errors.    Take  in  Husky,  pray. 

TICKLER. 

The  first  and  foremost  should  be  to  begin  Parliamentary  reform — which 
if  it  be  not  done  gradually,  in  which  case  it  could  do  no  harm,  is  sure  to 
come  like  an  armed  man  at  midnight,  slapdash,  cap-a-pee,  and  put  all  the 
te  in  the  fire  at  a  swoop.  The  most  rotten  part  of  all  is  Scotland — ^begin 
there,  say  L  Alter  the  law  about  our  absurd  paper  votes — let  the  property 
he  directly  represented — let  every  man  who  has  L.50  or  L.1()0  a^year  in 
lind  have  a  vote  for  his  county  member.  Do  tliis  here,  and  give  the  fran- 
ciiise  to  Manchester — ^and  all  the  rest  will  come  in  due  Beaf>on.  The  Go- 
vernment by  doing  this  much,  or  rather  this  little,  would  found  itf>elf  broad 
and  firm  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Britain.  Give  Ireland  poor  lawR, 
and  you  will  see  what  a  difference  there  is  betw^een  the  grant  of  a  solid 
jtKt  right  and  the  concession  or  an  idle  unconstitutional  claim — alter  Peel 
f^d/Co.'s  worse  tha^  ridiGulous  currency  system — efttablish  banks  like  our 
bc«tch  <^nes  alt  ovei-  England^  and  let  them  circulate  as  much  paper  w 
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they  plaMe^regaSn  the  confidence  of  tiie  We«t  InfianB^  by  aliewiiig  tii« 
sincere  desire  to  give  them  the  protection  that  is  due  to  them  on  every 
principle  of  eauitv  and  honesty,  (|)}acing  Chandos  in  the  Colonial  Office 
would  of  Itselr  soften  all  the  ensting  aores)  RsotiGiNizis  thb  Yeomanry 
ALL  OVER  THfi  LANB^h6ar-«*hear — hear)— strike  off  the  assessed  taxes,  and 
have  a  swapping  properly  one  instead — ^tax  absentees  to  their  very  teetlb^ 
put  an  end  to  tree  trnde  in  all  cases  where  the  freedona  lies  on  one  M% 
only— do  these  things,  and  if  Britain  be  not  revived  in  every  member  be- 
fore twelvemon^s  pass  by,  call  me  Quack.  I  believe  I  have  alluded  to  no  one 
measure  of  which  Lord  Grey  has  not  more  or  less  plainly  intimated  his  ap- 
probation within  this  year  or  so— 4md  as  to  foreign  aifoirs,  which  I  don't 
profess  to  understand  so  much  about,  why,  I  suppose  it  will  be  admitted 
generally,  that  they  could  not  be  masiaged  worse  than  they  have  been  ever 
since  the  death  of  Lord  Casdereagh.    The  history  of  human  bimgling  af- 
fords no  specimens  quite  equal  toihe  whole  al&irs  of  Portugal  and  GTOeee,i& 
which,  throughout,  eyery  possible  phasis  of  dishonesty,  imbecill^,  indeci- 
sion, cowardice,  meanness,  crawling  meanness,  appears  to  have  been  exhi- 
bited, part  under  Canning,  part  under  Gkiderich,  and  part  under  the  powers 
that  now  be.  I  am  persuadod,  that  to  put  all  as  far  ri^ht  aeain  as  is  now  in 
the  nature  of  things,  there  needs  nothmg  but  half  a  nancmil  of  dinpfttdies 
written  by  a  man  untrammelled  to  persraal  consequences  among  tne  oui- 
landers,  with  a  heart  to  feel  for  the  honour  of  his  own  country,  and  a  head 
not  quite  so  muddled  as  to  doubt  that,  give  England  any  thing;  Vke  fidr  play, 
she  has  resources  equal  to  cast  all  that  she  has  ever  yet  achieved,  either  in 
peace  or  in  war,  into  the  shade.    It  is  tliis  miserable  ignorance  of  us  and 
our  concerns  tiiat  has  damaged'— I  mean  damned— ^these  people  beyond  all 
redemption ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  a  set  of  honourable  men,  possess- 
ing character  and  confidence,  had  the  concern  in  their  hands  for  six  months, 
we  should  look  back  on  the  fact,  that  a  pigheaded  dragoon,  destitute  of  the 
simplest  elements  of  any  human  science  but  his  professional  one,  had  been 
permitted  to  rule  this  nation  for  two  or  three  mortal  years,  by  means  of  a 
pack  of  brainless  orderlies,  picked  up  either  in  camps  or  in  club-houses, 
as  a  grotesque  invention  of  the  father  of  dreams. 

(Long-continued  tumultuous  applause, 

SHEPHERD. 

That  thunner's  driven  out  o'  my  head  a*  that's  been  driven  intU't  for  the 
last  twa  hours.  But,  Biley  Blackwood,  it's  surely  ten  o'clodc  noo— and  are 
we  no  gaun  to  hae  some  toasts  ? 

TICKLER. 

Ten  o'clock,  you  gowk !  Why,  its  two. 

SHEPHERD. 

Twa  I 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Why,  my  dear  Mr  Hogg,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  conversation,  and  w« 
have  enjoyed  the  political  discussions  with  which  the  Peers  have  favoured 
us,  with  much  keener  zest,  I  am  sure,  without  the  formdity  of  toasts,  or  of 
standin}2f  speeches,  which,  even  when  most  felicitously  extemporaneous^ 
have  still  some  slight  seeming  of  being  eet,  whereas  in  this  *'  feast  of  reason 
and  flow  of  soul,"  we  have  been  fed  as  with  manna  and  dew  direct  from 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  lang  been  yawp  for  manna  and  dew  o'  a  diffierent  description,  Bil«f 
— Deevils  and  dracht  porter. 

OMNES. 

Devils  and  draught  porter-devils  and  draught  porter ! 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

Mr  North?    Sir? 

XORTH. 

O'Bronte,  bark  on  Picardy  for  the  devil. 

o'bronte. 
'    Bow— wow-«-wow!«- whew«->whew*» whew! «-ho-»ho^hof  •««whroo> 
hooworoo  t 


/ 
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{Eid9it  PiCARDT  and  Gabriel's  Roas^  wit\  iMr  mp^eHod  TaUi^  ^eUh 
The  Bounds,  Rumpe,  FiUeUy  Briskets,  Saddles,  Haundtes,  Humps, 
Hams,  Tongues,  Neat  and  Reindeer, •-^Cold  TwHteys  and  Towdies,  and 
iwns  qf  Teals, — Veal,  Beef'Steak,  and  Pigeon  Pies,-^SQlmen  in  many 
cuts,  the  pure  and  the  pickled, — hot  Herrings,  Seles,  Bisssfords,  Spel* 
drins,  and  Perennial  Oysters, — CaerO'hank  sevenmyear^old  Wether  Hinm 
ner-houghs,  Campsie  Spare-ribs,  and  Altrive  Grunter-groins,  grilled, — 
Slots'  MarroW'bones  in  broils, — Berwick's  best,  and  Giles's  and  Black's 
out-and'Out  Ale  bottled, — Meux's  Entire,  Draught  inpots,/rom  Offley*s, 
--^The  Tower  of  Babel  and  Bergen'Op^Zoem,  with  MUhanle's  Mtrdcu- 
hus  Mountain^dew  up  to  the  battlements, — The  Ark,  with  Jamaica- 
Rum'Demerara'Lemons'and-LimeS'and''Ann'8mwater  -  Glasgi^fSkPunch, 
just  arrived  by  the  Canal  in  ice,  S^,   ^ 

SBBPBERD. 

What  a  Deevil !    His  name's  Legion. 

MR  BULLER. 

I  may  not  imagine  by  '*  what  conjuration,  and  what  mif  hty  magic,**  din- 
neea  sod  suppers  come  cberub-bome  into  tlie  Saloon^  or  ^om  what  regions 
h  hearen,  ah-,  sea,  or  earth  I 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

There  is  a  roomy  kitchen,  with  all  I4>purtenance8— 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE. 

''And  appliances  to  boot  "-«— 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

*-in  ^e  sunk  story.  We  have  a  man-cook,  once  co-cook  at  Barry's,  so  he 
caoDot  but  be  skilhil ;  and  believe  me,  sir,  that  there  is  no  extravagance  in 
bim--he  comes  in  cheap— for  he  is  likewise  Ground  Steward,  and,  at  a  salary 
of  LlOOper  annum,  manages  the  department  of  the  lower  regions. 

SHEPHERD, 

At  a  sellery  o'  L.IOO  per  awnnum  I   Mair  nor  that  o'  ony  y editor  o'  ony 
o'  the  new  magazines  lately  set  agaun,  I'll  swear. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

Mr  Ambrose,  would  you  have  the  goodness  to  bring  me  a  Pot  of  strong 
(PiCARDT  places  a  silver  coffee-pot  before  the  English  Opium-Eatbr.) 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

i  iiope  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr  De  Quincey ;  but  henceforth  I  trust  you 
will  consider  that  piece  of  plate  your  own.  It  is  on  a  most  ingenious  prin- 
ciple,  far  which  Mr  Redpath,  working  jeweller,  has  obtained  a  patent. 
Coffee  cannot  cool  in  it;  and  'twould  be  hot  and  hot,  were  it  to  stand  there 
till  next  Noctes. 

ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

A  Patent  Redpath !  The  intrinsic  vdue  of  the  gift,  sir,  is  great ;  for  the 

metal  is  masey,  and  much  labour  has  been  bestqwed  on  the  workmanship. 

But  love,  not  labour,  is  the  ground  of  all  value,  in  the  interchanj^e  of  mutual 

Kood  offices  and  affections  between  man  and  man.    It  were  or  mat  avail, 

oideed,  to  the  progress  of  Politico-economical  Science,  were  that  distinc- 

ti4»i— certainly  not  a  nice  one — ^yet  as  certainly  often  undiscemed,  to  the 

miseraUe  confiision  of  ideas  polarly  opposite — by  future  writers  therein 

snstereiy  adhered  to,  as  bein^  in  verity  the  foundation — or,. at  least,  a 

foundation  of  the   essential  difference  between  Political  Economy  and 

Ethics — or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  Moral  Philosophy.    Pardon  me, 

Mr  Blackwood,  for  what  may  appear,  perhaps,  to  be  a  digression,  but 

which  is,  if  not  the  main  matter  itself,  at  least  germain  to  it^inasmuch  as 

Ant,  in  my  eyes,  this  Patent  Redpath  would  be  valueless,  as  if  it  still  lay 

ttashaped  and  undug  in  the  mine,  mould-mixed  and  unfiltered  ore,  were 

k  not  stamped  with  a  worth,  above  all  value  and  above  all  price  merely 

mercantile,  hy  a  die  in  the  hand  of  friendship.    Sir,  you  have  my  best 

tittnks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy  on  ub  !  What  a  moovin'  o*  mooths!  and  crunchin*  o'  teeth  I  and 
nncking  o'  tonguee !  find  lickin'  o'jips!  and  dechtin*  o'  gabswi'  Ae  rim  o' 
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the  table-claith !  Vva  no  sure  if  thM  last  ifi&iieuvre  be  adiegetfaer  Intimate; 
but  tooils  aye  drap  aff  a  body's  knees,  and  ane's  apt,  in  lootin*  for  then^tA 
breiJc  their  head  again*  the  table,  as  it's  re-ascendm'  intil  the  upper  warld; 
whereas,  the  rim  o'  the  table-claith's  aye  ready  at  haun,  sae  there's  redly 
nae  excuse  for  ony  gentleman  wi'  a  creesliy  chin  at  a  Noctes.  What  are  ye 
devoorin,  Mr  John  Knox  ? 

CHAPLAIN  KNOX. 

Towdie. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  you,  Mr  Samwel  Sooth  ?  j 

CHAPLAIN  SOUTH. 

Turkey. 

SHBPHBRD. 

These  are  the  twa  best  things  ye  hae  uttered  the  nicht 

NORTH. 

Is  it  a  true  bill,  James,  that  you  have  had  Hydrophobia  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

A  fearsome  ilt  o*  it,  sir,  no  o*  the  mere  feegurative  sort,  sic  as  reigns  at  a 
Noctes,  but  bonny  feedy^  bodily,  flesh  and  blude,  bane  and  sinny  convul- 
sions. 

NORTH. 

I  did  not  believe,  my  dear  James,  there  ever  could  have  existed  a  dog  in 
all  this  world  so  mad  as  to  bite  the  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  mad  dowg  does  na  ken  a  Hogg  frae  a  hoolet.  The  optic  nerves  o'  his 
eeu  are  a'  diseased, — as  ye  may  weel  see,  gin  ye  hae  courage  to  examine 
sic  pupils, — and  they  dootless  distrack  the  cretur's  sowl  within  him  wV  hi- 
deous apparitions  o*  his  ain  maister,  iu  the  shape  o'  the  deevil,  \vV  a  pitch- 
fork gaun  to  pin  him  up  again'  the  barn-door. 

MR  SEWARD. 

Duller,  how  picturesque !  .  . 

UR  DULLER. 

The  great  Poet  of  Hydrophobia! — (Inspecting  an  empty  pint-pot.)  These 
pint-pots  are  deceivers  ever — they  fill  the  hand,  biit  they  baulk  the  mouth. 
Offley  must  really  be  wi'itten  to— they  a'n't  full  measure. 

MR  SEWARD. 

/  If  Offley 's  pots  be  pigm^rfied — then  there  is  no  trust  in  man.      Aikho- 
Hester  fellow  breathes  not  vital  air. 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTYNE — (tO  BANDY,  SQUINTUM,  fliw/  PECB.) 

''  And  be  those  juggling  fiends  no  more. believed. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense. 
That  keep  th^  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope." 

SHEPHERD. 

The  verra  bit  weans  that  used  to  ride  on  his  back,  wi'  tlieir  arms  roua* 
his  neck,  and  sometimes  kissin'  the  verra  chowks  o'  him,  seem  then  to  the 
destracked  dowg  to  be  sae  mony  demons,  a'  glowerin'  and  ginmin*.  at  hia, 

VffV  T»A  llAt  YW^lrora  in  tlioir  #alAna     «li«>Ao4-Anin*  liim  wn*  4>1ia  ^aa«-1«     ^>    "PJl     ■■■J 


wi'  red  het  pokers  in  their  talons,  threatenin*  him  wi'  the  death  o*  Kdwvd 


quite  doH 
>*  a  saeeti 

.   ^,,       .  ,     ,.  ,        ,  lang  been  beyont  his  abeelitki 

puir  tellow  I  let  hun  try't  as  he  may,— though  ance  he  coiilU  hark  widkta 
about  the  house  a'  nicht  on  the  watch  for  trampers  strava^lo*  through  ih 


ed  intil  the  ditch,— noo  and  then  emittin'  a  sort  o'  short  snolce  o*  a  saeeti 
frae  his  rinnin'  nose,— for  to  bark  noo  has  lana:  been  beyont  his  s 
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ixBtnat  untimeous  hours,  after  nae  gude^-^aye,  could  ancebark,  O'Bronte, 
hkepisr  Terra  sell;  and  never,  oh  I  never  be  his  doom  yours!  A  rueful 
spectacle,  If  r  North,  to  them  that  kent  him  when  he  was  wice,  and  aneuch 
to  break  ony  Christian  heart  that  kens  boo  he  used  to  lie  during  the  even- 
ingB  on  the  hearth  ''  beside  t]^e  ingle  blinkin'  bonnily"  in  the  midst  o' 
the  81X18  household,  hearkenin'  and  unnerstaunin*  a'  that  was  said,— and 
hoo  he  used,  God  pity  him,  as  regular  as  clock-work,  to  loup  up  upon  the 
coverlet  on  the  wide  chest-bed,  and  fa'  into  a  watchfu'  sleep  at  the  baims's 
feet! 

MR  JAMES  BALLANTTNE  (mUCh  affected,) 

^  And  from  mine  eyelids  wipe  the  tears 
That  sacred  pity  hath  engendered." 

SHEPHERD. 

A'  the  parish  wP  pitchforks  are  at  his  heels.    In  the  haunted  glimmer  o* 

his  blhidnessy  the  puir  possessed  colley  misses  the  brig,  and  the  rinnin* 

stream  seems  to  his  red  een  a  pool  o'  blude.    He  dauma-^he  eanna — lowp 

in  to  soom  for  his  life— for  the  H^rdrophobia  is  stronger  than  his  dim  dread 

0*  his  fellow-creturs,  and  shiverm',  and  shudderin*,  and  yowlin',  as  if  he 

had  fa'n  intil  a  bonfire  or  a  biler  o'  bilin*  water,  he  cowps  owre,  sticket  and 

shotten  wi'  a  hunder  prongs  and  a  thoosan  bullets^  in  convulsions  o'  the 

dead-thraws.    A'  the  while  women  and  weans  are  seen  tossin'  their  arms, 

and  heard  shriekin',  frae  hill-taps,  and  wundows  o'  houses  wi'  steeket  doors, 

and  Uie  boughs  o'  trees— till  Luath  lies  still  at  last,  covered  wi'  a  rickle  o' 

cruel  stanes,  only  a  bit  o'  his  skin  here  and  there  seen  through, — and  then, 

to  be  sure,  ^ere  is  a  wailin'  o'  weans,  baith  callants  and  lassies,  to  think 

that  colley  should  hae  been  killed,  wha  used  to  ^ang  wi'  them  to  the  verra 

kirk  on  the  Sabbaths,  and,  till  God  had  allowed  him  till  gans  mad,  had  never 

offered  to  bite  ony  body  but  neerdoweels,  a'  bis  born  days !   Grown-up,  folk 

are  a'  feared  to  bury  him — ^butr—I'm  tellin'  a  true  story  —wee  Jamie  and  his 

feres,  in  their  grief,  ware  na  sae  couardly,  and  placing  the  dead  body  on  a 

haun-barrow,  they  muved  awa'  wi't  in  funeral  procession — heaven  bless 

them — and  haein'  howkit  a  hole,  buried  their  beloved  Luath  aneath  a  green 

brae,  and  laid  a  flat  stane  on  him  frae  the  channel  o'  the  Yarrow,  just  as  if 

he  had  been  a  Christian  interred  in  a  kirkyard ! 

MULLION. 

Now,  Jamie,  yourself  in  hydrophobia. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  I  shatrna— for  nae  ither  reason— just"  because— wi'  that  gimin'  gab 
—you  asked  me — Moolyon.  You've  nae  bizziness  till  be  impident.  In  a' 
Mr*  North's  banter— even  when  at  the  waurst — there's  sic  a  visible  and 
audible  speerit  o'  amity  and  respeck,  that  I  can  thole  amaist  ony  nonsense 
frae  him — though  my  face,  at  chance  times,  wuU  grow  a  wee  red — ^at  least 
a  wee  het ;  but  noo  daur  ye  preshume  to  imagine  that  I  will  thole  a  thim- 
mlefii'  o*  impertinence  frae  the  likes  o'  you,  wha,  I  aften  think,  are  sairly 
out  o'  your  ain  place  in  a  Noctes,  and  would  be  seen  to  far  mair  advantage 
in  your  natural  sphere,  your  ain  provision-warehouse,  ye  hardy  body,  in  the 
Lawnmarket  ?  As  Joe  says,  **  TaK  your  change  out  o'  that !" 

MULLION  (aside  to  his  next-chair  neighbour,) 

He's  gettin'  fou. 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  that  your  sayin',  sir  ?  nane  o'  your  whusperin'  I  The  man  that 
whuspers  in  company  should  be  smothered — ^pitten  intil  a  tea-chest,  and 
sent  aff  to  Doctor  Knox.  The  maist  disgustfu  est  trick  about  a  whusperer 
IB,  that  a'  the  while  he's  whusperin'  intil  anither's  ear  something  about 
you,  the  coof,  though  cunnin'  and  crafty  aneuch  for  ordinar,  forgets  that 
ye  may  be  observin'  his  mean  motions,  and  senselessly  keeps  keekin'  up 
at  you,  every  noo  and  then,  wi'  the  odious  tail  o'  his  ee,  joggin'  wi'  his 
loathsome  elbovr  him  he's  forcin'  to  commit  a  breach  o'  gude  niainers  in 
listenin'  for  ae  single  instant  to  his  sickenin'  insiniations — till  he  is  recalled 
to  a  sense  o'  the  ackwardness  o'  his  situation,  and  the  enormity  o'  his  sin, 
by  a  jug  o'  water  just  aff  the  bile,  sent  wi'  a  bash  intil  his  faro,  and  a  blat- 
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ter  again*  the  wa'  ahiut  hiaiy  and  deevU  t«k  him  but  he  w  ou'd  hat  beeu 
cheap  o\  had  he  been  brained !  Faith — Fm  rather  ruffled— come,  my 
dear  Delta — for  you  are  aje  the  gentleman^by  some  pleesant  observation 
— as  Milton,  I  think,  says,  or  something  like  it — ^for  I  hate  a  correck  quota* 
tion— 

^  Smooth  the  down  o'  my  ravin'  darkness  till  it  ^mile.*' 

DELTA. 

Let  me  feel  your  pulse,  my  dear  sir. 

(Delta  takes  out  his  gold  stop-watch,  a  keepsake  from  Christopher 
^a  memorial  (^friendship — and  mark  of  gratitude  to  him^  the 
Pain-reliever — presented  to  the  Poet  by  North  at  the  termina' 
tion  of  a  fit  of  gout  in  tJte  stomachy  which  y  hut  for  MrMoir, 
had  certainly  proved  fatal,) 
A  hundred  and  ten— a  hundred — ^ninety — eighty — seventy-five — sixty-eight 
'  -Now — you  will  do— my  dear  James.    The  circulation  is  restored  to  its 
former  currency. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith— I'm  glad  to  bear't  For  Peel's  Bill  has  been  the  ruin  o'  the kintra. 
I  kenna  what  wou'd  hae  become  o'  Scotland  had  the  government  extended 
till  it  the  expiration  o'  the  sma'  notes. 

NORTH. 

My  dearest  Delta,  it  has  Ions'  delighted  me  to  see  you  and  our  friend 
tlierc,  whom  we  have  christened  by  the  somewhat  heathenish  name  of  the 
Modem  Pythagorean— strewing  the  paths,  and  adorning  the  pursuits,  of  yow 
profession — in  the  olden  time  often  so  strewed  and  adorned — witness  Garth, 
Armstrong,  Arbuthnot,  Akenside,  Glyn,  and  many  other  men  of  poetical 
powers,  or  otherwise  fine  genius — with  the  flowers  of  literature. 

DELTA. 

I  have  long  since  dismissed  from  my  mind,  my  dear  sir,  any  misf  ivingson 
that  subject  .Your  judgment,  and  that  of  other  enlightened  men,  have  con- 
firmed my  owJiy  that  such  occasional  relaxation,  as  the  study  of  elegant  lite- 
rature affords,  from  the  not  unsevere  and  rarely  intermitting  labours  of  a 
profession,  of  whicli  I  conscientiously  endeavour  to  discharge  the  duties, 
to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge,  so  far  from  either  incapacitating  or 
disinclining  my  mind  for  such  labours  and  such  duties,  does greatlystrenglWii 
both  its  moral  and  intellectual  energies;  and  I  am  happy — heaven  forefend 
I  should  say  I  were  proud— to  believe  that  in  my  own  circle  those  occa- 
sional relaxations,  so  far  from  being  disapproved,  or  their  fruits  despised, 
have  been  thought  to  add  to  the  respectability  of  my  character.  My  name 
in  literature  I  know  is  humble — but  such  as  my  reputation  is,  I  am  satisfied 
with  it.    My  ambition  lies  elsewhere — it  is  in  my  profession. 

NORTH. 

Your  name  in  literature  is  not  humble — it  is  high;  and  all  -who have 
heads  to  know,  and  hei^rts  to  feel,  what  true  poetry  is,  acknowledge  Mr 
Moir  to  be  a  poet  It  is  a  delightful  thought  to  me,  sir,  to  think,  that  your 
fine  native  genius  offered  almost  its  first  fruits  to  the  Work  which'l  occa- 
sionally overlook,  and  in  which  I  now  take  an  almost  fatherly  interest.  It 
is  now  enriched  with  many  gems  of  your  ripened  and  matured  imagiuft* 
tion— and  no  Number  can  ever  be  unworthy  of  the  name  of  Maga  that )» 
graced  with  the  signature  of  Delta. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  Trianeular  Bard->though  I  houp  thenidit,  that  **  round  as  a  neep  hell 
gang  toddlin  hame." 

NORTH. 

Heavens !  can  any  studies  be  idle  in  a  physician — in  a  medical  man — that 
inevitably  lead  to  elevation  of  spirit,  breathing  into  it  tendemees  and  hu- 
manity ?  Will  he  be  a  less  thoughtful  visitant  at  the  sick  or  dying  bed,  who 
from  such  studies  has  fathered  knowledge  of  all  the  beatings  of  the  hvnm 
heart,  and  all  the  workmgs  of  the  human  imagination,  at  such  times  so  wild 
and  so  bewildering,  aye,  often  even  beyond  the  range  of  poetry,  in  those  de- 
lirious dreams  ? 
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SHEPHBRD.  . 

That's  a  tni&.  In  the  ancient  warld,  was  na  there  but  ae  God  for  poetry, 
music,  and  medidhin  ?  and  the  ancients,  tak  ma  word  for't,  saw  far  intill  the 
mjrgterious  connexions  o'  things  in  natur.  Owre  mony  folk  noo-a-days,  for- 
gets that  the  alliance  atween  sowle  and  body's  Strieker — ^though  no  unlike  it 
— than  that  atween  church  and  state.  Let  doctors  learn  a'  they  can  o'  baith 
—and  hoo  they  are  to  do  that  without  leeterature,  philosophy,  and  poetry, 
as  weePs  anatomy  and  mere  medishin,  surpasses  my  comprehenshun.  Some 
doctors  practeeze  by  a  sort  o'  natural  rumblegumshun,  without  ony  know- 
ledge either  o'  leeterature  or  ony  thing  else  ,*  and  that  accoonts  toi  some 
itherwise  unaccoontable  kirkyards. 

NORTH. 

No  persons  of  the  slightest  sense  will  for  a  moment  suffer  themselves  to 
be  misled  into  such  a  gross  delusion.  Your  mere  professional  man — in  the 
oarroirest  sense  of  that  much-misused  word— is  a  man  utterly  destitute  of 
all  kDowledo:e  that  will  not  go  into  a  pill-box.  He  is,  in  truth,  little  better 
than  a  practitioner  on  the  purses  of  his  patients.  But  such  practitioners  it 
is,  and  such  patients,  who  would  revile  all  literature  as  worse  thail  idle  or 
oseless—as  pernicious — in  a  follower  of  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  Esculapius. 
Are  they,  pray^  the  followers  of  these  immortals  ?  Much  in  the  same  way 
as  a  dung-cart  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  which  might  probably  perform  the 
distance  from  London  to  Edinourgh  in  a  month,  mav  be  said  to  follow  his 
Majesty's  most  gracious  mail-coach,  which  now  does  it  in  ab«it  forty 
hours. 

SHEPHERD.  -       - 

Mr  Blackwood,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  defy  a'  Scotland  to  hae  produced 
another  chairman  as  fude's  yoursel*.  You've  lett'n  the  current  o'  conver- 
sation wind  awa'  inti?  a  thoosan  channels,  without  ostentatiously  direckin't 
^you  hae  had  a  ple&sant  tod  polite  word  to  say  to  every  body  about  ye — 
your  wits  hae  never  for  ae  meenint  gane  a  wool'gatherin'  out  o'  the  Saloon 
—you  hae  been  ready  wi'  your  smile,  your  lauch,  and  your  guffaw— and 
io^ead  o'  wushin'  to  shew  aff  yoursell,  hae  been  desirous  to  bring  out  ithers, 
no  dootin'  that  a'  the  kimpany  would  feel  that  you  was  in  your  delicht 
doiV  your  duty,  and  to  say  naethin'  about  the  gled's  ee  and  the  deacon's 
haunwi'  which  ye  aye  took  care  to  push  roun'  the  bottles,  I'm  sair  mistaen 
if  1  biona  drawn  the  pictur,  wi'  a  fewbauld  strokes,  o'  the  best  o'  a'  possible 
landlords. 

OMNES. 

Thie— true — true — ^true — ^true — true ! 
n  BULLBR.    (Rising  and  turning  to  mr  north,  and  then  to  mr  blackwood.) 
Mr  North — Gentlemen, 

I  rise  to  propose,  with  all  the  honours,  the  health  of  our  worthy  host, 
WiLtUM  Blackwood. — (Immense  cheers,)  ^Ke,  sir,  it  was  —  l  know  it  from 
TocRsBLP — that  originally  projected  The  Magazine.  It  was  planted— it 
gWRT— and  nations  now  are  sheltered  under  its  shade. — (  Thunder,) — Let 
Bic  call  him — for  there  is  magic  in  the  name — Old  Ebony. — (A  sound  as  of 
the  HO,) — There  was  a  time  when  all  the  bulls  of  Bashan — and  some  Stots 
-HTouted  against  him — (laughter) — but  he  took  them  by  the  horns,  or  by 
^e  tail,  and  flung  them  down  the  Nor-Loch  into  the  slaughter-house. — 
{I'Oud guffaws — egpeciaUyfrom  the  Shepherd.) ^Thcre  was  a  time  wlien  he 
was  deserted — say  rather,  disavowed — insane  desertion  and  infatuated  dis- 
avowal ! — by  some  to  whom  he  had  never  deigned  to  extend  the  honour  of 
iiis  patronage — 

"  The  wedc — ^the  vain — ^the  vacillating  Good.** 
"Hiey  imagLaed  that  they  were  rowing  in  the  same  boat — part  of  the  crew — 
■ay,  some  of  them  you  have  told  me,  sir,  would  fain  have  taken  the  helm. 
They  were  but  passenfi;ers,  and  some  of  them  had  forgotten  to  pay  for  their 
Iwrths— that  was  a  trifle ;  but  when  they  became  se&-sick  and  sore  afraid, 
"^y,  our  host  threw  the  live  lumber  overboard — to  sink  or  swim — and  such 
rf  them  as  had  not  provided  themselves  with  cork-jackets  went  to  the 
iwttom. — (Great  applause.) ^Theu  prophets  arose.  The  old  men  saw 
risions,  and  the  Seven  Young  Men  dreamt  dreams. — (Much  laughter.)-' 
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**  Blackwood  would  be  ruined !''  Of  Ids  glorious  success^Si  MONUmimiii 

RSaUIBIS,  CIBCUMSPICB I 

(  The  Nodes  rise-^and  the  Lustre  trembUs. 
**  Their  rising  aU  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.^^^ 
Contributors  I  he  unites  in  himself  two — shall  1 8ay«-ihree  clM|iicter»- 
sueh  as  were  never  before  united  in  one  man — psoFRieroR^puBUsasK 
— shall  I  add — ^North — (North  smUes^^htsheSf  and  covers  his  face  wUk  U$ 
handsy^^miOVi  of  BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE  I  Sir^Gende. 
men^-^far  be  it  from  me  to  seek  initiation  into  the  ffreater-rthehidwrmTv 
teries  of  the  management  of  MAG  A.    It  has  ever  oeen  my  sacred  belief ;-* 
and  I  declare  it  now — that  that  divine  Spirit  manages  Herself; — {tremendom 
applause}— hui  William  Blackwood's  own  hands— >I  seek  to  know  j»  mins 
—and  to  have  done  that  is  of  itself  sufficient  for  his  fame — dug  the  gtotM 
out  of  the  living  rock,  in  which  Christopher  North,  like  another  Nmna,  re- 
ceives the  visits  of  his  Egeria.^  The  Saloon  shakes  to  its  foundaOotLy^HxA 
— as  my  glorious  friend  Wordsworth  says  on  a  similar  occasion,  let  us 

'^  Descend  from  these  imaginative  heights," 
and  speak  in  a  business-like  way  of  this  business-like  world.  The  cifcu* 
lation  of  the  magazine  is — how  much  owing  to  Mr  Blaekwood^  talento 
and  integrity  I  need  not  say — greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  Mbmbms 
in  Britain  united. — (Hear,  hear  /)— In  a  mercantile  Iigl^tythis  iamwSi— ina 
philanthropical  light~>every  thing. 

**  Our  dream  by  night,  our  prayer  by  day,** 
is  the  happiness  of  our  species — 

'  ^  To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 
And  read  our  history  in  a  nation's  ejes.^*'^(Apphmse.) 
Alas  !  ours  is  a  smiling  land  no  more  I 

''  Scotland,  your  aiild  respected  mither," 
is  now  too  truly  in  the  situation  in  which  Bums,  in  his  pleasant  fanotei^ 
amused  himself  with  imagining  her — ^while  these  words — that  to  our  ean 
once  "  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell" — ^*  merry  England  I"  soond  like  ihs 
tolling  at  a  funeral.  But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope.  WhOe  Maga,whs 
indeed  is  the  Majesty  of  the  People,  flourishes  in  high  estate,  tiiere  need 
be  no  fears  for  the  Crown.    Of  the  late  Demise  I  may  not  now  speak — 

*'  Some  natural  tears  we  shed, 
But  wiped  them  soon." 
Had  our  counsel  been  taken — and  it  was  accordant  with  all  the  noblest 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  his  noble  heart — George  the  Fourth  would  have 
gone  down  to  the  tomb,  and  lived  in  history  through  all  ages,  the  greatietd 
of  all  Kings.    But  evil  counsellors  wearied  out  tlie  ear  of  age  and  disease 
into  one  fatal  measure,  that  at  its  close  clouded  the  lustre  of  a  glorious  reigo. 
'^(Silent  expression  of  deep  sympathy  with  the  speaker. ^^-^ix — Gendemen— 
I  say  no  more.    I  am  proud  of  being  an  Englishman ;  but  ffre&ter  pride  in 
nothing  honourable  that  ever  has  been  my  lot  in  life,  have  I  ever  felt,  thsa 
the  pride  I  feel  now,  in  being  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  Work  which  is 
the  glory  of  Scotland.    I  had  the  satisfaction,  sir,  of  becoming,  by  a  hq>pf 
accident  a  friend  of  Mr  Blackwood,  before  I  became  yours  ;  to  him  1  ^ysA 
the  happiness  of  an  introduction  to  Christopher  Nortii ;  and  having  spent 
one  intellectual  evening  in  the  domestic  circle  at  Newingtoa  ivith  the  nso 
of  Edina— -(cAecr«)~I  found  myself  on  the  next,  with  no  little  trepidation 
in  my  delight,  I  assure  you,  sir,  in  the  Lodge,  with  the  great  Modem  Philo- 
sopher of  the  Porch — {great  cheering.^    I  feel  deeply,  gentlemen^  bow  few 
and  insignificant  have  been  my  contributions— (no,  no,  no) — ^to  Maga.    But 
as  I  never  presumptuously  pestered  her  with  my  addresseB,  so,  thank  CSod, 
never  have  they  been  rejected— (/owe?  cheers) ; — a  passionate,  but  a  reveteat, 
suitor  have  I  ever  been, — 

I  wear  her  colours  in  my  cap. 

Her  picture  in  my  heart ; 
And  he  that  bends  not  to  her  eye, 
Shall  rue  it  to  his  smart — {Loud  cheers S) 
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And  now,  sir,  I  sit  dows^  or  rather  continue  to  stand  wp^(laughter) — while 
Imopoee,  with  all  the  honours,  and  lon^  may  he  flourish—^  The  health  of 
WiLUAM  Blackwood  !" — (An  eartkqu<M.) 

SHEPHERD  (in  a  low  kind  voice.) 
Diima  fent,  sir,  dinna  fent — ^tak  a  drap  o'  Glenlevit— you  maunna  fent> 
lir— Delta,  and  Pythagoras,  tell  him  no  to  fent 
'        MS  BLACKWOOD  (rUing  in  the  midst  of  profound  siience,  under 

tnanijhit  emotion,) 
'  TluB  moment— this  moment~I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  North-*— Gentlemen 
—my  dear  Mr  Bulter — (loud  cheers  of  encouragement) — this  moment  com- 
pensates a  thousand  times — ^It  is  indeed  an  **  over-payment  of  delight** — 
m  the  toils,  anxieties^  terrors,  agonies,  of  years — (ejppressions  of  the  tearm'^ 
ttf  stjmpaihy,)  Noble,  generous,  glorious  Contributors  all  I  and  you,  my  ye* 
lenrted  friend— (ftourtn^,  with  muckfeeiingy  to  Mr  North,  who  returns  the  «a- 
l^latm  with  infinity  s^avity)^-'Who,  .  .         . 

(  •     **  Like  a  reappearing  star. 

Like  a  glory  trom  anir. 
First  dm  head  the  flock  of  war"— - 
{Tremendous  iAeers— during  which  NoitTH  sinks  gradually  down  till  his 
face  is  hidden  on  the  table.)  ' 
Forgive,  I  beseech  you,  this  my  feeble  expression  of  everlasting  gratitude. 
Dewrted  ?  no,  never  I    True,  wat  in  our  nrst  campaign — and  it  was  one  of 
hog  endurance — I  was  encircled  by  enemies, — by  enemies  who  thirsted  to 
destroy  what  was  far  dearer  to  me  than  life — yes,  to  murd^  my  character. 
Bat  aU  their  poisoned  arrows  either  fell  short— or  rebounded,  blunt  and 
poffit^sse,  from  a  breast  mailed  in  conscious  integrity  i^^(loud  cAe6r«)~and 
tben  indeed  I  felt  that  **  thrice  is  he  armed  who  has  bis  quan-el  iust.'* — 
{Cheirs,espee%aUyfrom^'A  James  Ballantynb.) — Gentlemen,!  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle^^d  I  not? — ^unflinchingly — and  escaped  without  a  wound,  Scot- 
free.— (Lau^Al^r.) — I  am  almost  ashamed  to  say,  that — ^veteran  as  I  am — I  have 
not  a  amgie  scar  to  shew  for  it — and  am  as  sound  in  body  and  in  limb— in 
soqI,  bocly,and  estate — (loud  efteer^)— as  if  I  had  never  stood  any  fire  more  for- 
midable than  from  the  Seven  Young  Men^spop-^ns. — (Immense  laughter.)^^ 
Im  BOW — by  your  fedthful  adherence  to  The  Qiuse  in  the  **  worst  of  times" 
—independent  of  all  my  enemies.  -But  suffer  me  to  correct  myself — ^they 
lave  ceased  to  exist  The  few  among  them  who,  though  deluded,  were  sin- 
cere in  their  hostility — ^intheirenmity  to  me  and  The  Magazine,— have  either 
hecome  friends  of  us  both,  or  exhibit,  like  the  Scotsman,  in  the  general 
bearing  of  their  opposition,  the  spirit  of  open  and  honourable  antagonists, 
hi  the  same  spirit  shall  they  be  opposed  oy  Maga,  the  Fair  and  Fearless 
—if  with  them  there  must  be  war; — ^but  has  she  not  proclaimed  to  the 
wJbo/e  world,  with  a  voice  like  a  silver  trumpet,  that  she  is  a  lover  of  peace  ? 
-^Loud  cries  qfShe  has!  she  has!  Queen  of  the  Facific !)'~The  storm  has 
loi^  been  over — ^the  sea  is  now  smooth — that  is  as  smooth  as  the  sea  ever 
ought  to  be— (cheers) — and  lo !  Maga 

^  Is  like  a  ship  on  some  bright  day, 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away. 
Some  noble  ship  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  OQcan  for  her  own  domain  !** 
VutmeeiiB  there  could  be  none  in  our  crew.    Not  a  single  man  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service— (cAe0r«)— and  if  a  couple  of  tailors — ashamed 
of  their  sex — did  once  contrive  to  smuggle  themselves  on  board,  in  the  dis- 
whe  of  bumboat-women — {roars  of  laughter) — ^why,  surely  it  was  more 
oamane  to  send  them  ashore,  to  the  tune  of  the  Rogue's  March,  without  that 
shameful  exposure  vehfch  must  have  attended  the  rigging  of  them  !out  in 
breeches  of  their  own  handiwork — {continued  roars  of  laughter^ — ^i^ith  pay- 
ment for  past  services — ^which  were  confined,  I  believe,  to  a  vam  attempt  or 
two  at  remoral  of  some  stinking  water-casks  from  the  hold — (continued  laugh- 
ler) — payment,  gentlemen,  which,  however  ungratefully  since  complained  of 
as  penurious,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  procured  the  quarter  of  a  man 
and  a  fraction  one  meal  a-day  at  least  for  a  week,  of  nutritious  parsnips. — 
(Peals,) — And  thus  was  the  good  ship  Maga  saved  tlie  disgrace  or  seeing  the 
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poor  miserable  wretchesy  convicted  of  contiAual  cabbagiiif*  i^fpylipg  «t 
her  yard-arm.— (^Aott/«.)--Gentleiileii»  once  more,  and  for  ever  mar^Tl»tf 
you  will  accept  these  feeble  expressions  of  my  boundless  gratitiide.  Goq 
bless  you  all !  -    ^ 

(Mb  Blackwood  9it9  dwon  in  th^  hug  of  the  Shephkrd^  and  aUfw  «wm 
minuter  is  glorious  confusion  and  vproar^^-woving  of  handkerchitft^ 
smashing  of  glasses^^-and  shivering  qf  i^airs — tiU  the  Saloon  seems  to 
reel  like  the  cabin  of  a  ship  in  a  squM.  At  kiigth,  order  being  restored^ 
Bruin,  alias  the  Broonie,  releases  the  Bailie  from  his  embraee,  andetwsdt 
to  his/eet.) 

8HEPHBRD« 

Norths  I  volunteer  a  san^.  A'  the  warld  *I1  no  prevent  me  firae  siaffiB'  a* 
sang.  I  kenna  what  it  '11  be ;  but  I  tak  this  verra  SillooB  for  a  Bool;||eet^ 
These  verra  premises— Maoa  at  No.  45, 

OMNES. 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah!— Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah t—Hurrali,  hurrab, 
hurrah  I 

HAGA  AT  NO.  45, 

Porty-five,  Forty-five, 

For  a  blessing  beiyve. 
I  have  set  up  my  rest  under  you. 

For  aye,  through  this  land. 

With' blood  and  with  brand. 
Thy  name  was  engraven  till  now, 

Forty-five, 
Thy  name  was  engraven  tiu  now* 

The  first  time,  I  trow. 

That  I  e'er  heard  of  you. 
It  was  long  ere  a  Maga  was  bom, 

When  the  Border  all  rang 

With  war's  terrible  clang. 
And  the  bugle  at  evening  and  mom. 

Forty-five,  &c* 

And  though  then  Ancrum  Moor 

Ran  red  with  the  gore 
Of  the  Southron's  inveterate  host ; 

Yet  war,  waste,  and  death, 

In  vengeance  and  wrath. 
Went  on  to  our  land's  bitter  cost, 

Forty-five,  && 

The  next  time  I  heard 

Of  thy  baleful  award 
To  my  country — How  grievous  the  while, 

WhMi  thousands  of  Scots 

Cut  each  other's  throats, 
Under  Baillie>  Montrose,  and  Argyle, 

Forty^ve,  ^cc« 

Then  in  feud  and  in  flame. 

With  Prince  Charles  you  came, 
Who  like  lightning  the  land  overran ; 

How  fraught  with  despair, 

To  the  brave  and  the  fair. 
To  the  Prince,  each  bold  Chief,  and  his  dan. 

Forty-five,  Sec. 

Brave  Prince,  o'er  thy  um. 
Royal  MagBL  must  moum. 
As  the  last  of  her  old  "Stuart  name  | 


And  to  keep  it  ftlive^ 
Under  tbb  Fort/rfiTo^ 
Mjr  country's  free  Btandard  shall  flaiDe» 

Royal  raco,  &c 

I  have  heard  of  thy  anmher. 

Mid  bother  and  cumber, 
Oa  the  hill  of  old  Ludgate  confeit ; 

But  our  rights  to  revive 

Under  this  Forty-five» 
Undaunted  I  set  up  my  rest^ 

Forty-five,  kc 

And  eadi  statesman  shall  know  it| 

Each  cHtic  and  Doet» 
And  f[tte8S  from  the  days  that  are  gone, 

That  at  Forty^ve, 

While  Haffa's  alive, 
Aespect  of  thw  persons  is  none, 

Forty*five,  ko* 

If  in  honour  tiiey  fail, 

She  will  ring  such  a  peal 
Of  reproach,  that  the  world  shall  wottdar, 

And  tremble  and  shrive. 

When  New  Forty-five 
Breaks  out  in  her  volleys  of  thunder, 

Kit  Korth,  ke. 

For  she's  firm  as  the  Bass, 

And  her  brow  is  of  brass. 
And  her  rapier  of  flame  is  the  pen ; 

Yet  more  influence  has  she 

0*er  the  land  and  the  sea, 
Than  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men, 

For^-five, 
vThan  an  hundred  and  ten  thousand  mett« 

Then  liail  my  new  dwelling, 
All  others  excelling, 
Hiou  throne  of  the  bold  and  the  free : 
And  here  I  proclaim. 
In  Old  Christopher's  name, 
That  my  friends  shall  be  welcome  in  thee. 

Forty-five ; 
All  my  friends  shall  be  welcome  in  thee. 

[ErUhuHoitic  ekuMlng  and  9r^ng* 

mt  BLACKWOOD. 

Thb  Shbpqbrd — ^with  all  the  honours. 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIB. 

Stop,  ril  drink  that  toast— standin*  on  my  head.  Mr  North,  we've  baith 
0^  us  dune  that  trick  in  our  youth— and  mony  a  queer  ane  beside-^haena 
i^e?  (North  ftotot.)  Do  tak  the  time  firae  me,  sirs. 

[Mr  Robbrt  Howie  reveries  the  common  order  of  nature-^-and  ai  hU 
epeeial  request,  Mr  Seward  places  a  brimming  bumper  on  each  of 
his  sale^p  leAtcA  stand  there  so  steadihf,  that  not  a  drop  is  spilt.  The 
Hero  of  the  Meams  raises  his  «  hip^hip^hip"'-4ike  a  Stentor-^nd 
the  etaiue  qf  G^ORQit  Buchanan  trembles  on  its  pedestal, 

SRBPHERD  (rising.) 
I  csmia  speak  on  my  legs— a  single  grain.    A*  my  ideas,  the  moment  h 
g^  up,  flee  out  o'  my  head,  like  doos  f rae  a  dooeot.    If  a  sentence  happeni 
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to  get  about  twa  lines  lang,  I'm  as  entirely  bewildered  as  if  I  were  In  tbe 
Cretan  LAbarenth»— and  as  sune's  I  fin'  mysel'  enclosed  in  ony  thing  like  a 
paranthesis,  I  gie  mysel'  up  for  lost — (^Cheers  and  laughier.y — I'm  naeth{ng 
APF  THE  scLKT^^^i^Here^dwring  ajtause  intheShipheriffg oratory^  Mr  Nortu 
explains  to  Messrs  Buller  and  Seward,  the  Bard*9  uniform  practice  of 
poetizing  on  a  state,  from  ujiieh  he  transfers  his  inspiration  to  paper,  m  ajm 
Roman  hand.)^het  me  recover  the  tibreed  o'  my  discoorse.    'Whare  was 
I  ?  Ou  aye.    I  had  written,  sirs,  twa  sangs  for  this  j^ran'  occasion— but  wee 
Jamie,  God  bless  him,  wushin'  to  amuse  himsel'  wi'  makin'  a  pictur  o'  the 
Bonassus,  wiped  them  awa  yesterday  forenoon  into  everlastme  oblivion 
wi'  the  cuff  o'  his  jacket — (Much  lamentation^y—hiit,  Mr  North,  and  Mr 
Blackwood,  and  gentlemen  all,  some  thochts  and  feelings  there  are  which 
I  commit  not  to  ony  ither  tablet  but  that  o',  I  trust,  an  honest  heart,— 
(shouts  and  j9eai«,)— :and,  among  these,  I  can  solemnly  say,  if  not  first  and 
foremost,  (for  I  hae  a  wife  and  family,)  yet,  I  declare  to  heeven,  m  the 
Tan,  are  them  o'  gratitude,  affection,  and  respect  for  the  stanch  freens  by 
whom  I  am  now  proud  to  see  mysel'  surrounded,  and  wha  hae  lang  been 
the  cherm  and  the  glory  o'  my  life^— (TAe  most  affectionate  applause  from 
eye,  voice,  and  hand,) — Mawga  s  a  aueer  deevil, — (mucft  laughter ^-^vd^  a  set 
o'  queer  deevils  she  has  got  to  aeal  wi'. — Preserve  me,  if  Mr  Hooie's 
no  stannin'  on  his  head  yet — ^like  ane  o'  the  Antipodes ! — (Mr  Seward 
dexterously  removes  the  bumpers  from  Mr  Howie's  soles — Vie  hero  of  the  Meams 
springs  to  hit  feet — empties  them  both  to  the  Shepherd's  healihr-^nd  rtsuma 
his  seat  with  his  usual  gravity,)    I  dinna  scruple  to  say  that  She's  lang  been 
as  muckle  obleeged  to  me — ^as  ever  I  was  to  Her — ^aud  that's  nae  little;  and 
I  hae  formed  a  very  erroneous  estimat  o'  Her  heart,  if  She  wou'd  nabe  as 
sair  pitten  oot  o'  Her  .way  by  my  death,,  as  I  wou'd  be  by  Hers. — (Solemn 
silence.) — But  why,  indeed,  speak  o'  deein' — iif  it  bena,  as  Mr  Wudsworth 
profoundly  indites, 

*'  That  pleasant  thochts 
Bring  sad  thochts  to  the  mind," 
I  ken  weel — and  sae  does.  She — something  tells  it  till  me — ^here  I  ken— 
{laying  one  hand  en  his  forehead  and  the  other  on  his  heart) — that  we  are  baith 
IMMORTAL.  (**  Far  flash  the  red  artillery,**^  I  was  a  puir  shepherd  twa 
score  years  a^o, — and  Fm  a  puir  shephera  yet, — ^but,  to  use  the  langage 
o'  a  bit  herd  lassie  that  I  ance  heard  singin'  to  hersel'  a  fragment  o'  some 
auld  sang  that  had  a'  faded  awa  but  thae  twa  simple  lines^  1  may  say  that 
Natur 

^  Did  gie  to  me  her  music  pipes. 
And  the  sweet  trumpin'  strains," 
and  aften  hae  I  felt,  sirs,  and  may  feel  it  again,  that  come  what  micht  o' 
sorrow  or  sufferin',  I  never  wad  be  an  obiect  o'  peety  either  to  rnvsel'  or 
ithers,  sae  lang  as  nature  continued  to  me  tne  gift  o'  genie,  and  enabled  me, 
at  mine  ain  wull,  to  awauken  a  voice  a'  music  withm  Uie  regions  o'  mine 
ain  heart  and  mine  ain  imagination,  that  made  the  ears  o'  my  sowl  deaf  to 
the  loudest  storms  o'  fate  and  fortune. 

{Shepherd  sits  down  amidst  cries  from  all  sides  of  "  Beautifvi," 

•*  Glorious,"  **  Most  true."    God  bless  you,  James — bkee  the  SbeF' 

HERD— The  ETTRicK.SHEPHEEDybr  et?er/) 

SHEPHERD. 

Bless  us,  whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  Whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  If  he*8  gane  at  sic 
an  early  hour,  the  lift*  11  fa'  and  smother  the  laverocks.  Wull  naebody  tell 
me  whare's  Mr  Shooard  ?  He  maun  hae  been  a  ghaist  to  hae  melted  away 
through  thae  thick  wa's.— O'Bronte,  gang  intil  the  Sanctum^  and  see  for  Mr 
Shooard* 

[O'Brontb  trots  away  into  the  Sanctum,  and  returnee  leading  Ma 
Seward  by  the  skirts, 

MR  SEWARD. 

I  ouffht  to  make  many  apologies,  Mr  Blackwood,  for  what  must  have 
seemed  an  unnecessarily  long  absence— but  I  felt  myself  inspired  by  Apollo 
-r^ightly  indeed— but  rather  more  so  than  by  Bacchus^  or  even  Mercu- 
ry ;  and  having  jotted  down  a  few  lines,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
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c&flnt  them— to  an  old  welUknown  air,  which  Mister  Manager  Murraj 
rings  to  a  miracle.  Would  that  to  mj  own  voice— not  so  much  amffis,  I  be- 
lieve^I  could  add  but  a  tithe  of  that  admirable  fellow's  taste  and  feeling  I  • 

MR  BLACKWOOD. 

We  aball  be  delighted  to  hear  you,  sir. 

MR  SEWARD  (jHngs.) 

A  CHANT, 

To  the  Tune  of^^  Tht  Old  Ckmrtier  and  the  New.'* 

How  hamj  is  the  state  that  thb  old  man  doth  possess. 
Whom  fortune,  fame,  and  friendship,  hare  all  combined  to  bless, 
And  whom  the  daughters  of  our  land  delight  to  caress. 
So  that  he  holds  his  head  above  his  brethren  of  the  press. 

Like  a  fine  old  stately  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Who,  daring  to  be  honest  in  the  most  degenerate  days. 
The  crowd  of  renegades  around  indignantly  surveys, 
And  dealing  out  in  truth  severe  his  censure  and  his  praise. 
As  yet  has  never  come  to  see  the  error  of  his  ways. 

Like  an  obstinate  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

Who  though  he  oft  is  quite  as  grave  as  well  befits  his  age. 
At  other  times  he  scruples  not  to  lay  aside  the  sage : 
And  Wit  in  all  her  thousand  moods  then  sparkles  in  his  page. 
So  that  the  hearts  of  old  and  young  he  thereby  doth  engage, 

Like  a  versatile  old  Grentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 
*  '  .         .  * 

Whose  mannenr  are  so  bland,  and  whose  smile  it  is  so  sweet- 
Yet  as  tough  a  customer  as  >Hiy  man  need  meet— 
Whose  bearing  doth  so  well  become  the  cavalier  complete. 
Who  ne'er  abused  a  victory,  nor  ever  fear*d  defeat. 

Like  a  gallant  briave  old  Gentleman 

Of  the  good  olden  time. 

God  bleaa  the  good  old  Gentieman,  and  send  him  long  to  reign 
Over  the  empire  which  he  rules,  and  ne'er  has  ruled  m  vain ; 
And  peace  to  all  the  ghosts  of  tiiose  his  grey  goose  quill  has  slain. 
And  chiefly  to  the  Cockney-crew  whom  lie's  put  ovi  of  pain. 

Like  a  good  humane  old  Gentleman 

Of  tiie  good  olden  time. 

NORTH  (rlHng  amidet  the  subtiding  applavne.) 
GenUemen,  Ijpropose  in  one  sentence — with  all  the  honours — ^the- health 
of  Thomas  Dk  Quincby— a  person  of  the  highest  Intellectual  and  Imagi- 
Batire  Powers — a  Metaphysician,  a  Logician,  and  a  Political  Economist  of 
the  First  Order — a  protound  and  comprehensive  Scholar— a  perfect  Gen- 
t^<*"ian— «nd  one  of  the  best  of  Men. 

[The  English  Opium-Eater's  health  is  drank  with  prodigiaun  accla* 
nuUian  ;  but,  after  a  long  pauee,  Mr  De  Quincey  still  remaine  rooted 
tohiseeai. 

SHEPHERD  (aside  to  the  company,) 
e  seems  |)erfectiy  stunned.  My  dear  sir,  is  it  ane  o'  the  idio83mcra8ies 
rar  con8titution^(that  lang-nebbed  word  I  committed  to  memory  the 
t  frae  the  recitation  o'  the  Modem  Pythagorean)— to  get  ill  at  thunner  ? 
sht,  weans — he's  fistiin'  on  his  seat—as  aboot  to  rise.  Whisht— I  hae 
desired  to  hear  the  Opium-Eater  mak  a  speech.  Noo  for't — ^it'll  be 
-'  Logic,  elegant  Rhetoric,  and  soun'  Feelosophy !  Whisht,  weans— 
tbt! 
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EN6LI9H  OPIUMHLLTBH. 

On  this  oc<^on»  dear  Sir  Christophers-oldest,  juateet,  moat  IviUtanl  of 
ffiends  !•— let  me  unbosom  to  you  my  griefs.  You  know  my  {hositiim^^aa. 
Englishman— domiciliated  of  te^  in  Scotuind^al  ways  there  in  heart  and  affec- 
tion. You  I  need  not  instruct  that  among  Scotchmen  (or,  aa  for  some  unfa- 
thomable reason,  they  choose  to  be  called*  Scotsmen)  are  my  earliest^  dearest, 
and  most  honoured  friends.  Many  of  my  countrymen  adopt,  as  blindly 
as  they  do  their  religious  faith,  a  reverence  for  Scotland :  and  it  is  well  if  a 
just  sentiment  be  held,  on  whatsoever  footing.  But  still  a  ^  reasonable  ser- 
vice" is  better :  and  my  veneration  for  the  Scottish  land  rests,  as  you  know. 
Sir  Christopher,  on  personal  knowledge.  Judge,  therefore,  of  the  pain  I 
suffer  in  knowing,  and  being  continually  reminds,  that  amongst  the  majority 
even  of  well-educated  Scotchmen  resident  in  Scotland,  the  moat  bumilia- 
tmg  (I  will  say — ^the  most  injurious)  notions  are  current  about  ua  En^iah. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  English,  this  is  not  so  much  as  suspected.  &un- 
ning  rapidly  over  Scotland  ^l  the  summer  and  autumn  as  tourists,  or  aa 
Bportsmen,  they  see  little  of  the  population  but  those  who  are  their  inferiors 
and  dependants ;  and  at  the  halfAlozen  of  dinner  parties,  which  their  Edin* 
burgh  mtroductions  open  to  them,  hospitality  and  politeness,  of  course, 
seal  up  the  lips  of  the  Scotch  on  that  particular  topic.  Hence  the  ignorance 
of  the  Englisn ;  and  perhaps  never  before  in  this  world  was  there  auch  a 
body  of  hostile  feeling  so  little  known  to  its  objects.  The  Scotch,  resident 
in  England,  do  not  generally  partake  in  those  feelings ;  at  least  those  of 
birth  and  station  do  not  But  m  Scotland,  I  believe  that  a  feeling  towards 
the  English  which  majr  be  called  ev^i  malignity,  a  disposition  to  disparage 
them,  and  certain  obstinate  prejudices  about  uieir  characteristic  qualities, 
are,  in  som§  degree,  universal  I  readily  ffrant  that,  regularly  aa  you  aacend 
in  society,  this  state  of  feeling  declinea.  ui  the  lower  daaaea,  who  know  the 
English  by  little  more  than  report,  it  exiata  raneorously.  In  the  very  hi^* 
est,  except  as  a  feeling  occasionally  assumed  for  purposes  of  political  m- 
fluence,  perhaps  not  at  all.    The  peerage  everjrwhere  is  of  no  country : 

— « ''  raruB  enim  aensus  eommunia  in  ilia 
Fortuna,'' 

For  rarefy  are  cipic  $ympath%e9-  to  be  found  in  that  rank.  You  hnow^  Sir 
Christopher,  real  scholar  as  you  are,  that  1  here  translate  truly.  But  in  the 
next  class  to  thaty  the  enlightened  and  accomplished  society  of  Edinbur;^h 
—Advocates,  &C., — ^you  wUl  meet  with  it  in  some  strength.  The  maia  dia- 
tinctions  here  are,  that  in  some  it  is  a  quiescent  feeling,  in  others,  power- 
fully active.  And  I  need  not  say  that>  in  this  daaa,  even  where  it  is  strong- 
est, a  thousand  accidents  of  private  conaexiona,  polished  mannera,  ^c  arise 
to  break  or  mitigate  ita  expressiML  But  it  exists  for  all  that,  and  is  running 
below  when  you  least  suspeqt  it.  Here,  dear  Sir  Kit,  I  think  you  smile-^ 
perhaps  recalling  that  story  of  a  government  spy  in  1795,  who  said — **  Ah  1 
as  to  Coleridfi'e,  1  think  little  of  htm;  he's  a  chattering  fellow,  that  says  oMn-e 
in  an  hour  tnan  he'll  stand  to  in  a  month.  That  Wordsworth  ia  the 
traitor ;  for  you'll  never  hear  him  open  his  mouth  on  politics  from  year'a 
end  to  year's  end."    But  stop^hear  me  out :  I  shall  illustrate  a  little. 

The  first  point  on  which  the  Scotch  undervalue  the  Emaflish  is  by  eooapA* 
risen  so  much  of  a  trifle,  and  moreover,  is  so  little  brought  forward  in  tibe 
aort  of  society  that  it  can  be  worth  adverting  to,  that  I  nball  be  aatiafied  to 
state  it,  and  leave  it  They  claim  to  be  a  superior  nation  ph^tioally.  In 
particular,  the  claim,  as  it  respects  female  beauty,  is  made  in  terms  so  ex- 
travagant by  Mr  Gralt,  in  <Mie  of  his  very  clever  novels,  that  for  his  credit  I 
shall  not  repeat  it.  Superiority  in  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the 
other  aex,  is,  I  believe,  much  more  generally  an  artide  of  the  national  creed. 
Like  other  men,  I  have,  perhaps,  an  opinion  in  this  matter ;  but  am  not  veiy 
anxious  to  express  it.  Meantime,  I  recollect  that  you,  Shr  Christopher,  not 
aeldom,  when  honouriiu^  the  Carlisle  wreslliaf  widi  your  preaencey  hftve 
pronounced  the  men  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  £neat  epeo- 
-nens  of  the  human  animal,  for  aU  the  qualities  which  belong  to  an  atnletcii 
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Upea  tliis,M  {yerbm  in  part  a  courtosy,  I  do  not  insiBt :  I  willingly  consent 

diit  a  Seotchman  ahall  believe  his  nation  stronger— bigger — ^fleeter— /tsA^r 

(ai  ve  My  in  Westoaoreland,)  than  all  the  rest  of  Biurope.    But  I  meatioii» 

it  lor  this  purpose :  In  a  late  History  of  the  Rebellion  of  1745,  (a  book  in 

AltclsM  most  amusingly  writteUi)  the  English  are  not  only  so  treated  that. 

I  nuD  must  suppose  the  author  to  have  persuaded  himself  that  they  are  a 

mlioB  of  poltromiB,  but  we  are  requbred  to  believe  that»  in  ^e  mere  article 

•f  tgihty,  80  reauuricably  distinguishnw  the  Cumbrian  peasantry^  awe-etruck, : 

hopelesfl  admiration,  or  some  such  roeling,  was  the  sentiment  universally 

dimd  bv  the  Highland  army.  No  w»  upon  that  point  at  leasts  as  it  respects 

Ike  Seoteh  hUer  s«»  I  may  express  an  ophiion  without  offence :  and  I  say 

thsrefore,  and  it  is  notorious,  and  no  Scotchman  who  is  free  to  speak  the 

troth  ever  hesitates  to  sav  so  too,  that  excepting  the  Highland  gentlemen,  (fw 

fSswDS  too  well  known,)  tiie  Celtio  part  of  the  Scottish  population,  in  bo*- 

dily  powers  and  appearance,  are  greatly  and  noticeably  below  the  Low« 

haden  of  fleotland :  as  respects  these  last  and  the  English,  meaning  the 

MSMBtry  in  both,  if  I  have  an  opinion,  I  mean  to  keep  it  to  myself.    But, 

Mr  the  upper  ranks,  to  talk  of  any  prominent  difference  between  them— 4s 

wan  dotage.  Walk  up  and  down  Prince's  Street  or  the  Parliament  House, 

I  defv  aav  man  to  tell  me,  upon  physical  grounds,  whether  he  looks  upon 

s  body  of  Eaglish  gentlemen  or  Scotch  gentiemen.   Yet,  but  a  few  months 

MM,  in  an  obMure  paper  in  the  first  journal  in  the  world,  [Bowing  to  Sir. 

Qtlriitophir  Norths  the  writer,  (obviously  a  Highlander,)  who  otherwise 

trsaii  us  poor  Ei^lish  de  haut  enoas,  and  finds  out  that  the  nation  of  Lord 

BaeoD,  Sukspeare,  Milton^  Newton,  &c.,  is  constitutionaliy  incapable  of 

aay  tiiuig  inteJleetuaV-declares  that  every  child  in  Edinburgh  knows  an 

iaj^iahman  at  first  glance  by  his  personal  appearance.    The  same  writer^ 

by  the  way,  poaitivMv  advances  these  two  propositions ;  1st,  that  the  inge-* 

iaity  of  Ifaiiciieater  in  the  useful  arts,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  approach,  in 

point  of  latitude,  to  the  Scotch  Highlands  i  and  2dly,  that  Engrish  Poetry^ 

•imt  as  a  pretence,  had  no  existence  till  the  days  of  Lord  ByroiH-who 

eiTiahis  supposed  distinction  of  Founder,  to  his  Highland  mother) — un« 

ftrtimately  ran  Byron's  rank  in  life  making  it  certahi  that  she  was  not  High- 

had  (u  «.  of  Celtic  blood)  in  the  exclusive  sense  intended. 

But  ef  diia  enough  x  nor  would  I  have  noticed  it  at  all,  were  it  not  as 
marking  the  strength  of  the  feeling  against  us,  which  omits  nothing;  and 
tbH  hi  ttis  inatanee  there  is  a  peculiar  contradiction  to  the  generosity  of  the 
EogliBh, — ^who,  if  they  assume  on  this  point  an  ancient  superiority  to  the 
Vtes^  (aoDd  really  upon  some  warrant)  do  not  towards  others^  but  hold 
^MHsslvee  open  to  the  challenges  of  all  nations,  welcome  them,  and  give 
ibm  the  MOat  enthe  fair*play.  Witness  the  case  of  Molyneux  the  black, 
theogh  seat  ever  expressly  by  the  Yankees  to  humble  our  English  pride. 

Kext,  let  me  notice  that  aspersion  under  which  chiefiy  1  do  really  groan 
whh  mortificetien  and  shame.  The  notion  of  English  sensuality — and  in 
Hnb  BMst  aljeet  ahi^,  sensuality  in  eating-^prevails  universally  in  Scot- 
Mad,  and  nowhere  else*  Of  this  also,  the  English  g-enerally  are  perfectly 
OMware.  I  ereoume  that  the  notion  arose  from  the  high  feeding  or  English 
Mrvants,  ana  in  former  times  (but  not  in  these)  of  the  English  peasantry* 
M«e  especially  Aia  is  true  cf  Yorkshire,  one  of  the  counties  happening 
It  He  nearest  to  Scotland.  And  H  must  be  conceded  that  a  base  notion  pre- 
vaBs  aaioiiMt  ^e  lowest  English,  that  poor  living — so  honourable  morally,  so 
biaeftdal  mtellectually-<-is  a  disgrace.  With  what  execrable  disdain  do  the 
htxnrious  populace  of  a  great  manufacturing  town  look  down  upon  the  oat* 
Meal  of  Seedaiid  (whieh,  observe^  is  no  less  the  oatmeal  of  two  millions  in  Eng- 
hnML)  So  Har  1  admit  Ae  reproach,  and  grieve  over  it  But  that  the  gentry 
sf  England,  ney,  that  tiie  imrgeaiiie  of  England---if  that  be  the  thing  meant*— 
aieat  all  mere  luxurious  than  the  same  ranks  in  Scotland,  I  have  neither 
haard  nor  seen  aey  reason  to  believe.  Civic  corporations,  I  presume,  are 
emrwhere  Uucttrioita.  A  bailie  I  suppose  to  be  the  likest  tbhig  hi  the 
wlMe  world  to  an  aldermani  the  diflbrence  no  more  than  (as  Jekyll  said  * 
A  My  asking  tiie  disthietlon  betweeu  a  solicitor  and  an  attorney)  v 
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Ibuch  like  that  beti^eeii  an  alligator  and  a  crocodile.  I  shall  also  not  readily 
believe  that  one  great  trading  town  differs  much  in  thie  matter  from  an- 
other; Glasgow,  for  example,  from  Manchester.  The  fact  is,  no  nation  is 
really  distinguished  in  this  disgraceful  way,  except  the. French  at  present^ 
and  the  Romans  formerly.  The  elaborate  and  extensive  library  of  both  on 
gastronomy,  puts  that  beyond  doubt  But  I  allow,  that  this  hideous  reproach 
18  a  just  judgment  upon  the  English  of  former  ages,  for  their  sensdess  scoffs 
at  the  Scottish  diet.  Would  that  it  could  strike  the  guilty,  who,  alas !  are 
the  only  people  insensible  to  it ! 

•  Next,  upon  our  shares  in  the  late  wars :  Had  we  Ei^lish  any  ahare  at  all  ? 
I  protest,  that  I  never  could  understand  how  the  Scotch  Lowkinders,  sixteen 
hundred  thousand,  I  believe,  out  of  twenty,  settle  accounts  with  the  High- 
landers, or  they  again  with  the  Irish.  For  never  yet  could  1  find,  in  the 
writers  upon  the  Catholic  Question,  that  the  army  was  recruited  any- 
where but  in  Ireland ;  or,  indeed,  the  navy.  On  the  other  hand,  in  toura 
innumerable  of  Scottish  parenti^e,  &c.  &&,  I  have  ascertained  that  no 
charge  was  ever  made,  no  position  captured,  no  fortress  stormed,  except- 
by  a  Highland  rMiment—in  most  cases,  the  very  same  regiment.  And. 
yet  I  find,  that  whilst  army  and  navy  demanded  half  a  million  of  men  at 
one  time,  tiie  entire  body  of  fighting  men  in  the  Scotch  Highlands  are  not 
above  100,000,  had  all  been  levied;  and  of  these,  I  have  understood  that  no 
more  than  9000  ever  served  at  one  time  in  the  British  army. 

'  Sir  Christopher,  you  will  not  suspect  me  of  doing  the  very  thing  I  com-* 
plain  of  so  bitterly  in  others;  no  man  ever  tiirew  a  doubt  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  either  Highlanders  or  Irish.  But  their  exclusive  jN-etensiona  are 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  all  really  brave  men.  Look,  for  example,  at  Colonel 
Napier*s  book.  He  knows  of  no  such  distinctions,  which  would  throw  into 
the  shade  the  great  body  of  the  united  people,  viz.  English  and  Scotch  Low- 
landers.  You  and  I  remember  a  time  when  our  Theatres  were  dealencd: 
with  bravuras  about  ^  Britisk  honour,"  and  **  Britisk  courage,"  and  '*  BH^ 
tish  spkit,"  (this  last,  by  the  way,  a  dangerous  experiment  on  our  ears,)  until 
eynics  be^an  to  tell  us  that  tiie  earth  was  sick  of  our  vanities,  and  mere  shame, 
though  t&ing  perhaps  its  first  impulse  from  hatred  even  to  our  iust  preteor 
sioDs,  drove  us  to  a  Iittie  modesty.  Now,  I  would  surest  to  the  .pramenm 
of  the  Highland  regiments,  that  the  public  mind  is  approaching  to  the  aame 
point  on  tiiis  case ;  and  that  a  nation  of  gallant  men  are  in  the  end  almoet  aa 
much  injured  in  public  feeling  by  such  extravagancies /or  them,  aa  if  they^ 
came  from  themselves. 

.  I  might  now  come  upon  the  ground  of  our  Universities,  and  the  obatinale 
prejudices  about  them ;  for  instance,  Mr  Dugald  Stewart's  detenninatimi. 
that  Locke  should  be  expelled  from  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  expelled 
for  his  })hilosophy ;  or  Mr  Playfair's  yet  grosser  mis-statements  about  botli^ 
Universities.  Or  I  mi^ht  undertake  the  same  prejudice,  as  it  applied  adll 
more  broadly  to  our  intellectual  differences  in  general.  But  what  I  baTO 
said  is  enough  as  instances ;  and  I  come  now  to  the  main  point  I  had  in 
view,  viz.  that  sort  of  appeal  which  the  case  itself  makes  to  the  justice  of  the 
Scotch,  when  one  or  two  points  are  properly  deared  up.  There  is  a  aotioii 
prevalent,  that,  amongst  the  amiable  characteristics  of  the  English,  (for 
some  I  suppose  they  have,)  is  generosity.  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  build 
too  much  on  that  assumption,  merely  because  it  is  a  Scotch  writer  who 
most  frequentiy  insists  on  it,  viz.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  But  certainly,  the  tern* 
per  which  grants  fair  play  to  an  antagonist,  does  seem  to  me  conspicuovialy 
exhibited  in  England.  Grant  hsr  that  benefit.  Some  time  ago,  I  remem- 
ber reading  a  book  by  a  Frenchman,  describing  the  circumstances  of  a 
visit  to  London.  Knowing,  as  I  did,  the  foundation  whic^  there  really  ia. 
for  some  of  those  feelings  towards  his  countrymen,  which  he  charged  upon. 
us  as  base  prejudices,  and  although  I  saw  in  many  cases  that  he  mistook  mere 
English  reserve,  or  perhaps  even  mauwiUe  honte^  for  hauteur  ;  yet,  for  the 
soul  of  me,  I  could  not  but  sympathize  with  a  man  of  honour,  stung  to  the 
very  heart  by  the  caricatures  and  lampoona  upon  his  nation,  and  make  al* 
lowances  even  when  a  wounded  spirit  prompted  him  to  adopt  as  a  rule  of 
conduct^  that  he  would,  as  sailors^say,  **  turn  to"  on  behalf  of  his  injured 
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countrf ,  that  be  Would  freeze  those  who  froze  faiiB,  would  bow  las  slightljr 
as  the  proud  English  bowed  to  him,  that  he  would  answer  carelessness  by 
carelessness^  ana  retort  scorn  for  scorn.  In  reality,  can  he  be  himself  an 
estimable  man,  who  is  willii^  that  his  country  should  be  lightly  esteemed  ; 
or  ought  a  man  to  accept  a  regard  offered  to  him  as  an  exception  to  hia 
countrymen  ?  Yet  I  must  tiiimc  Uiat  the  Scotch  have  less  weighty  ground 
against  us,  than  we  against  the  French,  not  to  mention  that  we  are  as  muclt 
misrepresented  in  France,  and  meet  with  as  much  injustice  as  they  with 
us.  This  brings  me  to  the  point.  You  will  say,  Are  not  the  Scotch  liable  to 
as  deep  injury  from  prejudice  in  England,  and  unfounded  contempt,  as  the 
Enaiisti,  in  the  cases  you  have  been  stating?  I  say,  No.  F^illhan,  Such  pre* 
juoices  there  were ;  at  present  they  are  banished  to  the  vulgar.  Those 
which  now  exist  are  all  the  other  way.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  remarked, 
(MaL  Malagrowihery)  that  in  this  day  every  Scotchman  has  his  peculiar  ta- 
lent, if  any  thing,  over-valued  in  England.  In  fact,  there  is  a  penect  supers 
slition  prevailing  amongst  the  English  in  behalf  of  Scotch  talent.  But  there 
are  certain  jokes  outstanding  asainst  the  Scotch  ?  Doubtless ;  those,  for 
example,  of  l>r  Johnson,  Churchul,  &c. — ^no  jokes,  I  grant,  with  thewy  but  in 
the  general  use  no  more  than  those  upon  the  medical  body,  upon  lawyers^ 
opon  husbands,  as  liable  to  frontal  honours,  &c.,  which  no  man  is  so  thin- 
skinned  as  to  interpret  gravely.  At  this  moment  I  contend,  tiiat  of  all  Ae 
prejudices  ever  started  a^fainst  the  Scotch,  one  only  keeps  its  ground  iit 
gocM  sodety  in  England,  viz. — ^that  which  ascribes  to  the  Scotch,  more  than- 
eoramon  **  dueretkmy^  (that  i»  the  term  in  India,)  i,  e.  too  keen  a  regard  to 
their  own  interest,  and  too  close  a  cohesion  amongst  each  other  in  foreign 
knda.  I  know  not  how  true  this  may  be ;  but,  as  nations  go,  I  think  any 
natioii  well  off  that  hears  no  worse  of  itself.  Sir  Christopher,  the  Scotch 
pride,  noUe  in  many  points,  in  one  is  not  so;  it  is  ffloomy  and  ferocious* 
When  an  affiront  is  seen  or  fancied,  nothing  can  propitiate  it.  Let  me  there- 
fore suggest  one  little  truth,  having  already  su«^ested  that  at  this  moment 
the  old  affrmits  are  obsolete,  or  have  descende^Tto  the  use  of  vulgar  low^ 
bred  people.  The  little  truth  is  this :  You  know,  and  I  know,  that  a  consi* 
derable  number  of  worthy  men,  but  for  which  of  their  merits  neither  of  us 
know8»  have  been  kicked  out  of  Scotland.  Now  these  people,  one  and  all, 
betake  themselves  to  tiie  press,  in  various  characters;  in  fact,  three-fourtha 
of  the  London  newspaper  press  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Scotch.  And  these 
gentlemen  it  is — ^unnatural  sons  of  Scotland — who  chiefly  sting  her  with  in* 
suits.  Yet,  coming  from  London,  they  are  all  put  down  to  us,  generally 
speaking,  innocent^English.  Hence  standing  irritation  in  the  public  mind 
in  Scotland,  which,  as  occasions  offer,  is  paid  back  on  the  wrong  men. 
.  Now,  Sir  Christopher,  after  stating  my  firm  determination  to  abscond,  if 
your  r^ly  promises  to  be  on  the  same  scale  as  my  speech,  I  conclude  for 
tlwe  present. 

(  ThU  addre$8  it  iistened  to  with  the  moH  profound  sUenc$*   At  its  dose  , 
manjf  eoniributorsy  of  all  nations,  spring  to  their  feet* 

sHBPHBan. 
Lei  me  answ'r't. 

MULLION. 

And  me. 

TICKLER. 

And  me. 

DELTA  AND  MODERN  PYTHAGOREAN. 

And  us. 

BULLEB  AND  SEWARD. 

Arcades  ambo. 

NORTH. 

^o — ^no— -nol  Gentlemen,  be  seated.  I  insist  upon  it — (TAe  insurrec^ 
turn  is  queUed.y^k  very  few  words,  my  dear  sir,  so  you  need  not^— must 
not— abscond.  First,  There  are  many  vulgar  idiots  in  all  nations— shove 
them  aside— English  and  Scotch-Hind  thus  we  get  rid,  in  a  moment,  of 
much  senseless  insolence  towards  both  countries.  Thai  score  is  wiped  off 
their  baae  guilt  is  held  to  be  equal.   Secondly,  From  senseless  idiotr 
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take  one  wt&p  i)^  'to  tfie  oommooplaoe  blockheads  in  eaeh  of  the'twoiMk 
tiona.    The  Scotch  commonplace  blockheads  sneer  at  the  people  of  Eor- 
land  fof  being  sensual  in  their  feeding.    The  English  commonplace  bloct- 
beads  sneer  at  the  people  of  Scotlana  for  beio^  starved.    True  or  false,  or 
partlf  trite  and  partly  raise*  the  charge*  as  it  is  made,  in  both  cases  alike,* 
M  imperfect  knowledge,  and  in  a  bad  spirit,  is  disjj^raceful  to  both  peopUa, 
and  i  think  that  the  disgrace  is  about  equal.    Thirdly,  Tdce  aaolfter  step 
up  to  sensible  persons,  and  among  them,  I  think,  you  will  stW  find,  in 
both  countries  auke,  much  prejudice  and  ignorance  about  lite  character  of 
each  other,  and  without  particularlaing  them,  I  think  they  are  about  eqiial. 
Fourthly,  Ascend  now  into  the  ranks  of  literarjr  men  ana  philosophers--H>f 
higher  or  lower  degree — ^and  there,  methinks,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to . 
prove  the  superior  candour,  and  freedom  from  national  prejudice,  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotdi«    Mention,  my  dear  friend,  the  names  of  such  insolent 
calumniators  of  all  that  is  Ei^llsh,  among  equally  celebrated  Scotchmen, 
aa  thoae  of  Junius,  Johnson,  Churchill,  Wilkes — ^men  who  have  spared 
no  insolent  sarcasms  and  calumnies  on  our  national  charactor.    I  hope— I 
believe— *you  cannot.    Fifthly,  Have  not,  in  later  times,  Giffbrd,  Southey, 
CfOleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  yourself,  not  unfrequently — and  some  of  you 
bitterly— I  will  add  footishly— (not  you,  my  excellent  sir)— sneered  in  and 
eat  of  their  sleeves  at  almost  all  our  national  literature — at  its  most  illus* 
trioos  Authors  ?   They  have.  Mention  the  names  of  such  men  in  Scotland 
#^if  any  such  there  be— who  have  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  great 
English  Authors.    I  do  not  believe  you  can.    Lastly,  You,  my  dear  su*, 
are  a  man  of  very  fine  perceptions,  and  very  delicate  feelings,  and  of  very 
courteous  manners.    You  are,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  tiie  term,  a  very  sen- 
sitive person.    For  all  that— and  much  more — I  lore  and  admire  Mr  De 
Quincey.  Many  things,  both  in  mind  and  manner,  will  occur  here,  in  Edin- 
butgh,  and  in  every  oUier  part  of  Scotland,  which  to  you,  an  enlightened, 
ttbwal,  and  philosophic  Englishman,  must  seem  harsh  and  grating— coarsS) 
vulgar,  and  low.    You  do  not  use  such  words — but  I  use  them  for  you: 
ana  I  join  in  your  reprobation  and  disgust  at  all  such  exhibitions.    But 
might  not  such  a  Scotehman  as  you  are  an  Englishman  be  subjected  in 
England  to  much  of  the  same  annoyance  ?  I  am  not  such  a  man.    I  admit 
cheerfully  that  in  much  I  am  your  inferior.    But  not  in  oourteey,  I  bepe, 
not  in  the  dealing  of  a  gendeman.    And  1  declare  to  you,  upon  my  no>' 
Bour,  that  1  have  often  been  disgusted,  and  perhaps  irritated,  by  the  same 
sort  of  undervaluing,  or  misrepresenting,  or  misconceiving,  of  the  real  cba- 
factor  of  my  countrymen,  In  England,  that  has  justly  excited  your  scorn, 
when  you  have  met  with  it,  directed  against  your  countrymen,  in  Scotland. 
I  have,  indeed,  my  dear  De  Quincey,  a  ^oueand  times.    Therefore,  agree- 
ing with  you  in  most  things,  not  all,  Uiat  you  have  sold  so  elcyquently,  anent 
our  national  prejudices  and  bigotries,  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  most  of  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  yours,— I  mean  to  those  of  your  eountrjrmen  in  the 
same  rank  of  life  with  ourselvea.    And,  to  conclude,  the  whole  subject,  I 
opine,  is  yet  to  be  discussed — ^by  you  and  me,  in  separate  essays — articles 
for  Maga ;  in  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  tiiat  we  shall*  utter  truths  most 
salutary  to  our  compatriots. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  was  that  speakin'  the  noo?  Vm  thinkin'  I  was  a  wee  sleepy— did 
ony  o'  ye  see  me  noddin' — for  I  cou*d  hae  sworn  I  heard  the  oastin'  o*  a 
hive  o'  bees !    You're  a^  lookin*  like  sae  mony  stetotes. 

NORTH  (rising  with  much  animation*) 

Statues !  Yes,  gentlemen — There  is  now  present  among  us  one  of  the 
First  Sculptors  in  Britain.  Need  I  mention  his  name  ?— (^e«rr,  hear,  h$ari) 
—Lawrence  Macdonald. — (Immense  applause,) — Poetry,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture—all work  in  the  same  world— the  ideal  world  of  the  Imagination.  We 
have  all  seen  a  beautiful  or  sublime  scene  reflected  in  water.  How  trans- 
cendently  soft— or  how  transcendently  austere — ^Uien  seem  the  lineaments 
of  natore  I  So  seem  they  all  in  the  reflection  of  the  Fine  Arte— more  divine 
than  in  their  earthly  originals.  But,  in  the  reflectioa  of  tlie  Fine  Arts,  Na- 
tore herself  i»— e^ioa^ec^-essentially  etherialixed^and  in  none  of  ttien, 
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naa  affectiona  and  aympathiea ;  but  the  highest  of  them  to  human  affec- 
tfawB  and  sympathies  how  far  elevated  above  those  of  ordinary  Ufe !  Ab« 
itraet  Idsas^  carrying  with  them  their  kindred  and  congenial  Emotions  of 
Lsfei  Power,  Grace,  Aiajesty,  and  Beautv— these  are  embodied,  imperson'r 
ilBd  in  tiie  marble---a]id  appeal  to  the  loftiest,  purest  moods  of  the  Reason, 
Hm  IsMghiation,  and  the  Heart  In  the  Head  of  the  Phidiaa  Jove,  we  see 
the  Nod  at  which  Olympus  trembled ;  in  the  Form  of  the  Mediceao  Venus, 
M  feel  the  Essence  of  Female  Loveliness  purified  from  all  taint  of  earthly 
pnsion ;  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  we  behold  the  Godship  of  the  Sun,  as    , 

**  He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  burning  sky," 

or,  in  celestial  disdain,  smites  the  monsters  of  this  earth,  without  any  dis^ 
turbaoce  of  his  celestial  majesty ;  in  the  L<aocoon,  the  soul  is  sublimed  as  it 
shudders  at  the  everlasting  Imi^  of  Parental  and  Filial  Love,  dreadly  and 
mysteriously  dismayed,  yet  not  utterlv  overcome,  by  the  hideous  horrors 
lent  bj  an  insulted  and  avenging  divinity,  against  the  very  Priest  when  mi- 
nlstenng  at  the  altar  ,*  in  the  Dying  Gladiator,  while  the  soul  sickens  in  a 
dream 

^  Of  pomps  of  guilt,  and  theatres  of  blood,** 

it  yet  is  elevated  by  the  grand  endurance  of  One,  now  a  slave— once,  per- 
bifs^  a  Barbaric  king^ 

**  Struggling  with  death,  and  conquering  agony." 

(Loud  exclamatiofu  of  delight) 
Our  friend  has  studied  nature  In  that  School  of  Art  whose  works,  oug 
out  of  the  hidden  gloom  of  earth,  and  the  melancholy  rubbish  of  fallen 
teatples,  have  givoi  us  glorious  glimpses  of  the  divine  spirit  that  floated  of 
dd  ever  all  the  Grecian  Clime*  For  their  poesession,  kings  and  kingdoms 
have  contended,  and  they  kiave  been  included  in  treaties,  by  which  peace 
was  restored  to  a  war«wearled  worldL  Who  has  seen  our  Friend's  Ajax, 
and  bis  Achilles,  and  feels  not  that  our  native  Sculptor  has  a  Greek  soul  ?-^ 
(Im^  cAe^t)— 4iiat  it  is  familiar,  m  sleepinff  and  waking  dreams,  with 
us  heroes^  gods,  and  demi-gods  of  that  sublime  Mythology  ? — (Hear^  hear!) 
—But,  among  the  remains  of  Ancient  Art,  which  time  and  the  hands  of  worse 
destroyers  haire  spared  to  us,  there  are  none,  perhaps,  that  bear  a  more 
touching  character,  than  the  few,  whether  perfect  or  in  fh^ents,  on 
which  ttie  Sculptor  has  delighted  to  impress  the  soft  grace  of  Youdiful 
Beauty.  On  these  our  Beauty-worshippii^  Friend  {smiles — hear^hear*^ 
hear  I)  has  fed  the  Spirit  of  Beauty  that  abides  within  his  imagination ;  and 
to  what  exquisite  loveliness,  arrayed  in  the  sweet  lustre  of  innocence 
tad  peace,  haa  he  moulded  the  pale,  chaste,  melancholy,  and  moonlight 
nsivie  I--^(  The  most  eordial  eksers.) 

OMNES. 

Hip,  hip,  hip>  hurrah  I  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah  I  Hip,  hip,  hip,  hurrah ! 

mh  lawrvncb  macdonald  (rising,) 

Ysi^  sir, — ^yee,  gentlemen,-^!  glory  in  the  name  of  a  Beauty* Worshipper. — 
(f/mdcheering.y*-l  have  studiM  those  beautiful  relics  of  the  divine  creative 
ipirit  of  Greehm  Genius  to  which  our  Illustrious  Friend  has  so  eloquently 
iiMi  philosophically  alluded, 

**  In  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  bum." 

>    •! 

**  •Us  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more !" 

\  all  is  not  dead,  while  these  survive — for  in  the  Acts  of  Mind,  the  Forms 

0  'le  Body  are  immortal,  and  that  immortality  has  been  conferred  by  her 

8<  ntors  on  the  ideal  beauties  of  Greece's  divine  daughters,  while  the  feet 

0  ilaves  and  despots,  blind  to  all  beautv  but  the  sensual,  now  profane 

tl  r  insensate  dust— ^fliear,  hear,  hear,) — ^Yes,  sir,  all  the  high  works 

<>  tculpture,  whether  oeautiful  or  sublime,  appeal,  as  you  have  wisely 

b  ed,  to  our  instructed  sympathies — instructed,  sir,  by  the  study  of  form, 

a  by  the  study  of  tiie  spirit  enshrouded  in  form,  which  cannot  be  re* 
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produced  ia  marble  without  science  in  the  sculptor^  of  troderetood,  or 
felt,  without  knowledge  in  the  spectator, — such  knowledge,  sir,  as  can 
only  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  Beauty,  while  she 
*<  pitches  her  tent  before  them,"  as  Wordsworth  says,  and  whose  **  quiet 
Bye,"  as  the  same  great  poet  also  says,  **  broods  and  sleeps  on  their  own 
heart"     Sir,  there  reis^s  in  the  works  of  sculpture  a  high  intelle<^iial 
law.     The  sculpture  of  that  people,  amon^  whom  alone  the  art  waa  per- 
feet,  bears  on  it,  as  you  have  so  well  said,  the  perpetual  character  of 
ideid  beauty.    We  recognise  in  the  works  of  the  other  arts,  the  ideal 
character;  we  recognise  it  in  the  sculpture  of  all  other  nations;  and  we 
recognise  in  all  that  remains  to  us  of  Ureece — ^in  her  Poetry  for  example 
«— the  workings  of  their  idealizing  mind.    But  in  their  sculpture  only— 
and  onlj  in  theirs — is  it  a  perpetual  and  overpowering  character, which  strikes 
in  the  first  moment  upon  every  eye,  and  holds  every  heart  half-repelled  bj 
wonder  mingling  witn  its  delight — (^Applause.) — My  sole  ambition  in  this 
life,  is  to  gain  from  the  feeling  of  beauty  the  power  of  expressing  it;  and 
as  Sublimity  and  Beauty  are  kindred  spirits,  may  I  dare  to  hope— which  I 
do  as  humbly  as  devoutly— that  some  of  my  future  works,  like  those,  sir. 
of  the  Forms  of  the  Ajax  and  Achilles,  which  you,  sir,  have  been  pleased 
to  admire,  may  not  be  altogether  unimpressed  by  the  character  of  the 
Ideal  Heroic 

(Mr  Macdonald  sits  down  amidst  great  applause  ;  and  a  wry  ejptmo^ 

dinary  reverberating  echo  is  here  discovered  in  the  nar&i-east  angle  of 

the  Saloon, 

north  (rises,) 
Gentlemen,  fill  a  Tumbler-Bumper.    We  are  to  have  a  Double  Number 
this  month — ^now  for  a  Double  Toast — John  Watson  Gordon  and  Robbbt 
Gibe. — (A  welcome  to  the  welkin.) — John,  my  dear  friend,  hearken  to  the 
words  of  a  friend, 

**  You  have  but  one  fault — ^but  that  is  a  thumper." 
In  an  age  of  pretension  and  puffery,  you  are  too^-modest.  Yet,  I  love— 1 
admire  you— the  more  for  that  rare  sin — not  the  sin,  most  assuredly,  that  in 
these  days  most  easily  besets  men  of  merit  Perhaps,  after  all,  gentlemen, 
our  friend's  genius  shines  the  more  conspicuously  through  the  onlv  mists 
that  ever  approach  its  lustre,  the  thin  transparent  cloud  of  bis  own  mild  and 

gentlemanly  mBsmen.-^Lnud  acclamations.) — I  may  be  no  great  judge,  per- 
aps,  of  the  Fine  Arts ;-— (Zou  are — you  are-^from  uU  quarters,) — and  i  piesd 
^ilty,  in  this  instance,  gentlemen,  to  the  partialities  of  personal  affection  for 
this  distinguished  artist  Be  it  so;  yet  I  never,  from  my  own  experiences,  have 
found  that  friendship  for  the  artist  either  blinds  the  judgment,  or  betravs  the 
feeling,  of  his  critic.  The  same  pure,  calm,  bright,  deep,  untroubled,  and  most 
unostentatious  and  unglaring  colouring,  which  belongs  to  Mr  Watson  Gordon's 
own  character  in  domestic  life,  hangs  over  one  and  all  of  his  most  admiia- 
ble  pictures. — (Loud  cheers,)—!  dislike  the  epidiet  striking  likeness ;  for,  in 
the  vocabulary  of  commonplace  critics,  it  is  synonymous  with  staring  ;  but 
**  commend  me"  to  the  similitudes  that  steal  serenely  from  the  canvtss, 
breathing  momently  into  fresher  and  brighter  life.    Such  are  his  portraits, 
which  grow  upon  you,  to  a  more  and  more  perfect  expression  of  individual 
character,  the  longer  you  gaze  upon  them,  till  you  finally  feel  as  if  you 
heard  the  very  voice  of  the  original,  and  could  almost  believe  tiiat  he  was 
there  with  you  in  the  room.    But  our  friend's  portridts  have  other  and 
higher  merits  than  even  these.    He  is  a  master  or  all  the  principles  of  his 
art     That  mastery  enables  him  to  embody  his  fine  feelinfl;'  of  elegance 
and  grace  in  faces  and  figures,  which,  without  any  impairea  resemblance 
to  the  originals,  are  idealized  in  the  true  spirit  of  genius.    With  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  powers  of  those  distinguished  artists.  Smith,  Graham,  and 
others,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  now  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Best 
Portrait-Painter  in  ^coi\BivA,'---(General acquiescence  unequivocally  expresstd,) 
— And  now  I  call  upon — that  gentleman  to  hold  up  his  head,  while  I  pro- 
claim his  name  with  a  loud  voice— Robert  Gibb  !— (TAtf  crystals  dance  on  tte 
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Wb  chttiMStct  wan  artbt  has  been  stamped  by  the  choice  made  of  Um 
with  the  iogenious  George,  brother  of  the  celebrated  William  Simpson^ 
bjr  the  Directors  of  the  prosperous  Iii8titution»  Hill  Street,  who  could 
BOt  have  selected  two  more  effective  masters*  But  I  know  theeenius  of 
Robert  Gibb  as  an  artist,  and  his  worth  as  a  man,  better  than  all  the  direct* 
on  of  all  academies  in  the  world,  with  the  Director-General— bless  him— > 
It  their  head. — (ilfttc&inernmen^.)— We  have  scaled  together  many  a  moun- 
tain-strata—his  shoulder  actinff  as  another  crutch  ;---(/atijrA/er)— and  looking 
at  his  exquisite  sketches  which  fill  a  large  port-folio  that  lies  constantlj  on 
the  sofa  of  my  brown  study,  how  pleasant,  my  dear  Mr  Gibb,  to  follow  our 
own  footsteps  (none  better,  notwithstanding  that  unludcy  sprain  of  vour 
dexter  ankle)  across  the  fells — ^with  our  cheerful  companions — and  re* 
he  a  week  passed  in  that  mountain  paradise. — (  The  most  cordial  cheers.) 
(AH  the  peufere  on  earth  fail  to  force  either  Ma  Watson  Gori>on,  or  Mr. 
Gibb  to  his  legs.  But  they  return  thaiUcs  hy  an  expression  qf  counter 
nanoe  that  speaks  volumes — and  that  adds  to  the  applause.) 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE* 

Did  ye  gang  up  to  see'  the  fecht,  sir,  atween  Simon  Byrne  and  Sandy 
Maclcay? 

NORTH. 

No— Bob — I  could  not  get  away.  'Twas  a  bad  %ht — and  an  unfortu* 
nate  business — but  I  trust  the  luckless  issue  of  the  affair  will  not  eventual* 
hf  injure  the  ring. 

MR  ROBERT  HOW  IB. 

I'm  glad  to  hear  ye  say  sae,  sir— «for  I'm  told  there  has  been  an  awfu* 
outcry  against  prize^echtin'  in  the  papers* 

MR  NORTH. 

The  whole  argument,  Bob,  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  English  are  a  pugi* 
listic  people.  They  decide  dieir  quarrels  by  the  fist.  It  is  the  least  dan- 
geroufl — the  least  revengeful — ^the  least  rancorous  mode  of  doing  so  that 
can  exist  among  the  common  orders.  It  is  manly,  courageous,  honest,  and 
honourable — generally  speaking — and  therefore  ought  to  be  upheld  by  all 
men  who  esteem  such  qualities  in  national  character.  That  cannot  be  done 
without  professors  of  pugilism ;  and  professors  of  pugilism  can  establish 
their  claim  to  that  title,  only  by  fighting  publicly  in  a  ring.  The  ring,  then, 
ii  essential  to  the  existence  of  pugilism,  as  the  national  mode  of  deciding 
and  extinfi^iahing  all  quarrels  among  the  people.  In  Uie  ring,  out  of  many 
hundred  fights,  one  occasionally  proves  fatal— and  the  fatality,  when  it  oc- 
curs,, is  a  subject  of  regret— but  not  of  great  and  wide  lamentation,  nor 
wordiy  of  a  general  mourning  or  fast 

MR  ROBERT  HOWIE. 

You  speak  w^l,  sir,  on  all  subjects.    What  mair  ? 

MR  NORTH.    . 

Prize-Flghts  are,  notwithstanding,  illegal.  They  cannot  well  be  other- 
wiie;  but  the  Law  has  wisely  winked  at  them — and  some  of  the  highest 
Judges  in  the  Law  have  regarded  them  with  no  disfavour — but  in  the  light 
of  necessary  and  useful  pastimes  even,  the  support  of  Fair  Play  out  of  the 
BingV  and.  an  encouragement  given  to  all  manliness  in  the  settlement  of 
quarrels  and  the  satisfiaction  of  insults.  Such  is  the  feeling  of  the  vast 
minority  of  the  educated  classes  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
perM>ns  of  much  worth,  and  fine  sensibilities,  are  shocked  by  what  they 
save  been  taught,  or  have  taught  themselves,  to  think  brutal,  ferocious, 
and  cruel — and  confboing  their  attention  solely  to  the  spectacle  of  bloody 
and  bruised  faces  and  fifi;ures,  without  any  consideration  of  all  the  col- 
lateral circamstances,  and  all  the  consequences,  results,  and  effects,  look 
on  all  such  exhibitions  as  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  a^e.  They  are  ninnies. 
Bob.  But  being  good  sort  of  people  enough  in  their  own  way,  I  content 
myself  with  merely  saying  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  character  of 
Englishmen.  Some  people,  a^n,  try  all  things  by  religion.  Pugilism  will 
not  stand  that  test— nor  indeed  will  any  kind  of  warfare,  either  private  or 
public— -and  if  they  must  weep  over  Moulsey  Hursty  they  ought  to  die  at  the 
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bare  Idea  of  Waterloo.    But  thoiisanda  and  tana  of  thOiiWuAp  IKbobcqiyillT 
abuse  Prize-Fighting,  are  themaelTeB  worse  blackguards  than  any  thulev^ 
entered  a  ring.    Every  word  tbey  utter  against  the  ring  is  a  lie-»iii4  diey 
know  it    No  punishment  is  too  much  for  such  miscreants.    They  tissr( 
that  thef  can  see  no  difference  between  tlie  accidental  death  sometime« 
befalling  in  the  ring— in  fair  fighting*— and  Ihe  cuttimr  of  a  man's  throst  s(. 
midnight  in  his  bed,  by  a  burglarious  murderer.    The  law,  say  they»  la  a* 
late  case,  ought  to  take  its  course^and  Simon  Byrne  ought  to  oe  handed  I; 
This  is  brutally  wicked— and  they  who  hold  such  language  are  not  fit  to  lirei 
Had  they  insults  or  injuries  of  Iheir  own  to  requite— how  deadly  would  be- 
their  revenge  I   I  think  Simon  will  be  acquitted, 

HR  ROBBRT  HOWIS. 

I  wou'd  like  to  hear  the  man  that  wou'd  try  to  answer  that-^he  woa*4 
0oon  shew  himself  a  sumph. 

NORTH. 

It  was  ludicrous.  Bob,  to  hear  the  national  ezultatjon— I  can  call  it  by 
no  other  name — with  which  the  people  of  Scotland  looked  forward  to  the 
triumph'  of  their  .champion  at  Hanslope«  Not  a  doubt  .was  entertamed  that 
in  a  lew  rounds  he  would  smash  Simon,  and  then,  it  seems,  poor  Sandy 
was  to  have  been — Champion  of  England  I  There  was  a  clapping  of  wings 
and  a  crowing,  all  over  hill  and  dale,  vfllage,  town  and  city,  Scotmndthoroup; 
not  a  single  syllable  spoken  in  any  quarter  about  tiie  barbari^,  the  brutali^i 
or  so  forth,  of  a  battle  between  these  Big  Ones.  The  .Newspaper  Em* 
tors  and  Correspondents  were  all  up  in  the  stirrups ;  and  take  up  whai 
Scotch  Joumid  you  might,  it  was  like  reading  Bell's  Life  in  London.  The 
fi^ht  came  off— and  the  Scottish  champion  was  beaten  off  hand— was  eb-> 
Btmate — ^and  most  unfortunately  lost  his  life.  Then  what  a  hullabaloo  I 
The  abettors  of,  and  the  betters  on,  the  battle,  all  set  up  a  cry  for  blood  I 
Mackay  was  hocussed!  And  murdered  I  And  all  present  at  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  horrid  crime^-as  accessaries<^richly  deserved  the  gallows  I 
Such  is  the  consistency — honesty ^ — humanity— decency— piety  of  the 
press-gang  t  As  their  previous  exultations,  Bob,  were  most  ludicroiUi 
were  not  their  subsequent  execrations  most  loathsome  ?  One  Glasgow 
vagabond  wrote  down  all  manner  of  lies  from  London  to  the  resj^cW 
able  editor  of  a  west-country  newspaper,  which  that  editor,  though  a 

ffentleman,  I  understand,  published;  and  George  Cooper,  aa  honest  afsl- 
ow  as  lives,  against  whose  character  that  acoundrel  scrub  of  a  scribe 
scrawled  the  most  infamous  and  self-refiited  falsehoods,  since  he  scorns  to 
prosecute  the  scamp,  will,  I  hope,  break  a  few  of  his  bones,  [should  tiie  baie 
sinner  ever  have  the  hardihooa  to  avow  himself  the  writer  of  those  unprin* 
cipled  calumnies. 

Bin  ROBERT  HOWIB. 

ril  do  that  mysell,  sir,  he  may  depend  on't,gif  ever  he  )i>4ppena  to  watter 
his  hack  at  Robert  Young's  o*  the  Meams'  Kirk. 

NORTH. 

Poor  Mackay's  mother  was  well  used  among  the  Fancy  in  London,  and 
made  a  very  pretty  penny,  one  way  and  another,  by  her  trip ;  and  I  am  glsd 
to  hear  the  old  woman  is  as  gay  as  a  lark.  No  ruffian  ofthe  ring,  as  the 
above  blackguard  had  the  insolence  to  call  such  men  aa  Crib,  Spnng,  and 
Tom  Belcher,  whose  quarter-boots  he  is  unworthy  to  wipe,  used  Madam 
Turnpenny  so  ill  as  he  did  himself;  for  he  made  her  a  mare  to  hanff  libels 
on,  on  as  generous  and  just,  as  brave  and  humane  a  gentleman  aa  is  in  all 
Scotland— Captain  Barclay — ^who  backed  Sandy  at  his  own  eager  reauflst, 
out  of  pure  compassion,  for^^some  twenty-five  pounds,  merely  to  h^p  to 
make  up  the  stakes — ^and  who  had  none  but  the  most  trifling  bets  on  the 
battle.  But  so  it  ever  is  with  that  pseudo-humanity,  that,  in  a  hollow  and 
hypocritical  zeal  for  the  upholding  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature,  forsootbt 
scruples  not  to  befoul  its  tongue  with  all  stinking  slandera.  In  a  fair  fight» 
a  great,  big,  awkward,  stupid,  hulking  fellow  got  pounded  by  a  bard  hitter, 
several  stone  under  his  weight,  and  unfortunately  died  of  the  beating;  and 
up  gets  a  base  barman  to  make  that  untoward  event  the  occaaion  of  vomit* 
mg  unmeasured  abuse  on  some  of  the  best  gentlemen  in  Britain.  The  sJavt 
ought  to  be  choked  with  the  foul  sheets  of  his  own  slaYering  dander. 


MR  ROBBRT  HOWIE. 

Let  the  le€^  flhme  for  .tiie'  noo.    He  shall  get  it  yet,  and,  ithers  besides 
him,  if  they  dihna  keep  a  better  tongue  in  their'  mouth.  '    '     ^ 

NORTH. 

Bob,  more  men  lose  their  lives  in  *'  up-and*down''  ctfnibats  in  Lancashire 
—to  say  nothing  of  the  scores  maimed  for  life,  and  IphBiHily  disfigured — in 
<me  year,  than  are  killed  ih  pitched  bsUiet,  in  which  the  rules  or  pugilism 
are  observed,  in  all  thc^  r«it4iC.£n^a[nd«    The  judges  oi»  the  North  Circuit 
have  often  declared,  that  they  will  carry  the  utmost  rigour  of  tiie  law  into 
efect  against  the  first  combatant  in  a  mortal  strugffle  of  jthat  kind,  convict- 
ed of  what  does  certainly  ofiten  seem  to  be  very  little  better  than  absolute 
murder.    Yet  in  the  very  worst  cases,  the  details  of  which  have  been  most 
sickening  and  revolting,  puries  have  uniformly  brought  in  verdicts  of  man- 
slauj^hter;  and  the  convicts  have  scarcely  ever  beea  doomed  to  any  other 
punishment  but  imprisonment,  and  that,  too,  but  for  a  few  months.  And  is 
It  to  be  borne,  that  the  pugiUst  who  unluckily  kills  his  man,  in  a  fair  fight, 
which  thousands  of  the  most  humane  and  enlightened  men  have  been  proud 
to  witness — proud  of  iJie  character  of  their  countrymen  as  therein  disjHayed 
-»is  to  be  branded  by  a  cowardly  liar  with  the  name  of  nmrderer  ?  Pugilism 
is  the  preserver  of  life.    Extinguish  its  spirit  in  England,  where  it  has  long 
fiourisned  in  all  the  counties,  but  a  few  tnat  have  adopted  a  most  detestable 
and  savage  practice, — and  you  will  extinguish  it  by  extinguishing  the  prize* 
ring,— and  fer  one  life  that  is  now  lost  m  fair  fighting,  ^ou  will  soon  have 
twenty  foul  and  dastardly  murders. 

MR  ROBWT  HOWIE. 

Iliat's  as  plain  as  ma  nieve.  Luk  at  it,  sic   Compare  fists. — (North 

and  Bob  shew  mawleys,) — Mine's  the  big^est^-but  ma  faith,  sir,  yours  is 

as  bonny  a  bunch  o'  fives  as  ever  was  pitched  into  a  bread-basket  I  Mr  North 

— ^>h  \  but  Fm  a  proud  man  the  nicht.    And  see,  sir— the  Noctes  are  a* 

asleep.    We  hae  nnished  them  aff  haun — and  are  we  twa  no  what  we  ever 

was,  r^:ular  out-and-outers  ?  Let  me  alane,  sir,  and  I'll  play  a  fine  plisky. 

(Mr  Robert  Howie  takes  out  a  brace  of  pocket-pistols — and  fires 

one  close  at  the  sleeping  Shepherd's  ear — and.  another  at  the  lug 

of  the  somnolent  Secretary  Mullion.     The  Noctes  start  up  in  ter* 

ror^-^nd  the  Saloon  is  involved  in  the  smoke  and  smell  of  sulphur* 

MR  MULUON, 

Murder— murder— fire — fire  I 

MR  SBWARO. 

What  the  deuce  is  to  do  now  ? 

shepherd. 
This  is  fearsome  I  I  smell  a  gun-poother  plot  I   Ca*  the  Grun-Stewart ! 
Some  Guy  Fawkes  has  gotten  intil  the  cellarage— and  ettlesto  blaw  up  the 
Peers !   Oct  wi'  a'  the  rest  o'the  barrels— for  twa  only  hae  exploded— in« 
til  the  street ! 

North* 
**  The  danger  is  past  as  soon  as  you  have  read  tha(  letter" — James. 
(^Flinging  over  to  the  Shepherd  an  invitation  to  a  grand  dinner  at  the 
lAfdge. 

DULLER. 

I  siDvpect  a  duel.   Mr  Howie,  have  you  and  North  been  settling  an  affaii^ 
of  honour  ? 

(^Enter  Picardt  with  a  bunch  of  newspapers,  which  he  deposits  on  the 
table. 

MR  AM.BROSE. 

have  just  been  at  the  Ppftt-Office,  sir.  The  Croal  Comet  broke  down 
a  .w  miles  on  this  side  of  Wooler— which  accounts  for  the  late  arrival  of 
t     London  post 

shepherd. 
llie  late  arrivel  o'  the  London  post  I    Are  ve  dreamin',  Awmrose  ? 

MR  AMBROSE  {consulting  his  chronometer.) 
.  is  precieely  three  o'clock. 

.    shepherd. 

\  the  afternoon  o'  next  day  I  And  we  sat  doon  to  denner  yestreen  at  sax  I 


4^  .Nodei  AttArQ9k»i».   Kq.LZ,  [Aug.iaWf 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen-.to  your  feet    Let  us  sing.  God  save  the  King !   AMdio- 
rusl 

Jebovah,  King  of  Kings, 
Spread  thv  protecting  wings 

O'er  Britaiirs  throne ! 
Crown*d  with  thy  grace  immense,. 
Long  may  King  Wuliam  thence 
JuBQce  in  love  dispense— 

God  save  the  King  I 

2. 
Throned  in  his  people's  hearts, 
Deqpising  fieustion's  arts. 

May  William  rdgn! 

IVue  son  of  George  the  Third 

Who  axe  and  blodc  preferr'd 

•  To  forfeit  of  his  holy  word— 

God  save  the  Khig ! 

8. 

First  Freeman  of  the  Free, 

It  is  his  right  to  be     . 

Like  his  blest  sire. 

Who  over  all  the  land 

Did  faith  and  love  command,  ^ 

With  him  to  fall  or  stand- 
God  save  the  Kbg! 

Oak-hearted  royal  Tar, 

Well  tried  in  glorious  war. 

Great  Nelson's  friend— 

He  knows  that  British  blood 

Creeps  not  in  lazy  flood, 

\^en  peril  girds  the  good- 
God,  save  the  King  I 

5. 
'  God  save  our  Sailor  King- 

Great  be  his  flourishing 

By  land  and  sea- 
Audacious  craft  recede! 
From  all  base  thraldom  freed 
May  he  be  King  indeed— 
;  God  save  the  King ! 

6. 
Mmily,  and  frank,  and  brave. 
This  sinking  land  to  save, 

God  save  our  King ! 
Be  righteous  judgment  «hewn 

In  sinners  overtliffown; 
Emancipate  tub  Throne— 
God  save  the  King  I 

[The  Nodes  vanish  in  a^fiood  of  day. 
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LIFE  OP  RICHARD  BEXTLET,  D.D.  BY  J.  H.  H0NK/D.D.* 

Many  years  ago,  walking  in  the  nearest  town,  and  that  a  small  ond, 

Mjquestered  yalleys  of  Cuxnberland,  was  at  six  miles'  distance;  and  here, 

with  an  eminent  author  of  the  pre-  if  anywhere,  it   seemed    possible, 

9ent  day,  we  came  to  a  long  and  de-  that  a  world- wearied  man  should  find 

fiolate  sort  of  gallery,  through  a  wil-  a  perfect  rest    **  Yes,"  said  our  dis- 

demess  of  ro(3»,  which,  after  rising  tiuguished  guide,  who  had  guess- 

aod  narrowing  for  about  two  miles,  ed  our  thoughts — *'  Yes,  nature  has 

suddenly  opened  right  and  left  into  done  her  part  to  create  in  this  place 

a  little  pastoral  recess,  wiUiin  the  an  absolute  and  perpetual  Saboath. 

very  heart  of  the  highest  mountains.  And  doubtless,  you  conceive  that,  in 

This  verdant  circus  presented  in  its  those  low-roofed  dwellings,  her  in- 

centre  a  beautiful  but  tiny  lake,  lo-  tentions  are  seconded.    Be  undecei- 

cally  called  a  tom,+  vriih  a  wild  ved  llien :  lawsuits,  and  the  passions 

brook  issuing  from  it  through  the  of  lawsuits,  have  carried  fierce  dis- 

road  hy  which  we  had  approached,  sension  into  this  hidden  paradise  of 

a  few  quiet  fields  upon  the  margin  the  hills ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  tnat  not  one 

ofthe  lake,  solemn  hills  looking  down  of  those  seven  families  will   now 

upon  it  from  every  side ;  and  finally,  speak  to  another."   We  turned  away 

a  hamlet  of  seven  cottages  clustering  at  these  words  with  a  pang  of  mis- 

to^ether,  as  if  for  mutual  support,  in  anthropy,  and  for  one  moment  as- 

tha  lovely,  but  still  awful,  solitude,  sented  to  the  king  of  Brobdingnag-^ 

A  solitude,  indeed,  so  perfect  we  had  that  men  are  "  the  most  pernicious 

never  seen :  nor  had  we  supposed  it  race  of  little  odious  vermin  that  na- 

poBsible  that,  in  the  midst  of  populous  ture  ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the 

England,  any  little  brotherhood  of  surface  of  the  earth." 

bouaeholds  could  pitch  their  tents  so  Something  of  the  same  sentiment 

fiEO'  aloof  from  human  society,  from  accompanied  us  at  intervals  through 

its  noisy  bustle,  and  (we  ventured  this  Life  of  Bentley,  and  the  records 

to  hope)  its  angry  passions.  Though  which   it   involves    of    Cambridge. 

a  valley,  and  fenced  by  barriers  ver-  Where  upon  this  earth  shall  peace 

dant  indeed,  but  almost  insuperable,  be  found,  if  not  within  the  cloistral 

this  little  chamber  in  the  hills  was  solitudes  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ? 

yet  (ar  above  the  ordinary  elevation  Cities  of  Corinthian  beauty  and  luxu- 

of  Inhabited  ground :  road  there  was  ry ;  with  endowments  and  patronage 

none,  except  the  rude  sort  of  sheep-  beyond  the  revenues  of  considerable 

track  by  which  we  had  come:  the  nations ;  in  libraries — pictui'es — ca- 


*  London  :    C.  J.  G.  and  F.  Rivlngton.    4to.     1830. 

f  Tarn,  any  small  lake  amoDg  mountains  much  above  the  level  of  the  larger  lakes, 
and  fed,  not  (as  they  are)  by  one  main  stream,  but  by  a  number  of  petty  rills  trick- 
ling down  the  side  of  the  sarrounding  hills  :  from  the  Danish  Taaren,  a  TrickHng. 
Inkers !  be  thankful  to  Christopher  North  for  solving  a  question  hitherto  found  un- 
aoswerable.      The  I3anes  had  a  settlement  in  Cumberland, 
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tliedrals,  surpassing  the  kings  of  the 
earth;  and  w^ith  the  resources  of  capital 
cities,  combining  the  deep  tranquillity 
of  silvan  villages; — places  so  tavouiv 
ed  by  time,  accident,  and  law,  qome 
nearer  to  tiie  creations  of  Romance 
than  any  othor  known  realities  of 
Christendom.  Yet  in  these  privileged 
haunts  of  meditation,  hallowed  by 
the  footsteps  of  Bacon  and  Milton, 
still  echoing  to  those  of  Isaac  Barrow, 
and  Isaac  Newton  absolutely  walk- 
ing  amongst  them,  did  the  leading 
society  of  Cambridge — with  that  man 
at  their  head,  who,  for  scholarship, 
was  confessedly  *'  the  foremost  man 
of  all  this  world" — through  a  period 
of  forty  years'  fight  and  sti-uggle  with 
BO  deadly  an  achamement;  sacrifi- 
ced their  time— energy — fortune- 
personal  liberty,  and  conscience,  to 
the  prosecution  of  their  immortal 
hatreds;  vexed  the  very  altars  with 
their  fierce  dissensions ;  and  went  to 
their  graves  so  perfectly  unrecon- 
ciled, that,  had  the  classical  usage 
of  funeral  cremation  been  restored, 
we  might  have  looked  for  the  old 
miracle  of  the  Theban  Brothers,  and 
expected  the  very  flames  which  con- 
sumed the  hostile  bodies  to  revolt 
jasunder,  and  violently  refuse  to  min- 
gle.   Some  of  the  combatants  were 
jroung  men  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ig^uarrel ;  they  were  grey-heaaed,  pal- 
sied, withered,  doting,  before  it  end- 
ed.   Some  had  outlived  all  distinct 
memory,  except  of  their  imperish- 
able hatreds.    Many  died  during  its 
progress;  and  sometimes  their  deaths, 
oy  disturbinfi;  the  equilibrium  of  the 
factions,  haa  the  enect  of  kindling 
into  fiercer  activity  those  rabid  pas- 
sions, which,  in  a  Christian  commu- 
nity, they  should  naturally  have  dis- 
armed or  soothed. 

Of  feuds  so  deadly,  so  enduring, 
and  which  continue  to  interest  at  the 
distance  of  a  century,  every  body 
will  desire  to  know  who,  in  a  crimi- 
nal sense,  was  the  author.  The  usual 
way  of  settling  such  questions  is  to 
say,  that  there  were  "  faults  on  both 
sides," — which,  however,  is  not  al- 
ways the  case ;  nor,  when  it  is,  are 
the  faults  always  equal.  Dr  Monk, 
who  gives  the  fullest  materials  yet 
published  for  a  just  decision,  leaves 
us  to  collect  it  for  ourselves.  Mean- 
time, we  suspect  that  his  general 
award  would  be  against  Bentlev; 
for,  though  disposed  to  be  equitable, 


he  is  by  no  means  indulgent  to  his 
hero ;  and  he  certainly  thinks  too 
highly  of  Colbatch,  the  most  perse- 
verinff  of  all  Bentley's  enemies,  and 
a  mancious  old  toaa.  If  that,  how- 
ever, be  Dr  Monk's  leaning,  there 
are  others  (with  avenues,  perhansts 

food,  to  secret  informatiott)  whose 
ias  was  the  other  way.    In  particu- 
lar, we  find  Dr  Parr,  about  forty  yean 
after  Bentley's  death,  expressing  his 
opinion  thus  to  Dr  Charles  Bumey : 
*' I  received  great  entertainment  from 
your  account  of  our  Aristarchus ;  it 
is  well  written  and  well  directed; 
for,  in  spite  of  vulgar   prejudice, 
Bentley  was  eminently  rights  and  the 
College    infamously    wrong." — ^[Dr 
Parr's  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  889.]  Our 
own  belief  sets  in  towards  the  same 
conclusion.    But,  if  not,  we  would 

Sropose,  that  at  this  time  of  day 
lentley  should  be  pronounced  right, 
and  his  enemies  utterly  in  the  wrong. 
M'hilst  living,  indeed,  or  whilst  sur- 
viving in  the  persons  of  bis  friends 
and  relations,  the  meanest  of  little 
rascals  has  aright  to  rigorous  justice* 
But  when  he  and  his  are  all  bundled 
off  to  Hades,  it  is  far  better,  and  more 
considerate  to  the  feelings  of  ils 
Public,  that  a  little  dog  should  be 
sacrificed  than  a  great  one ;  for  by 
this  means,  the  current  of  one*s  sym- 
pathy with   an   illustrious  man  is 
cleared  of  ugly  obstructions,  and  en- 
abled to  fiow  unbroken,  which  mififht 
else  be  unpleasantly  distracted,  be- 
tween his  talents  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  knavery  on  the  other.    And 
one  general  remark  we  must  make 
upon  the  conduct  of  this  endless  feud, 
no  matter  who  began  it»  which  will 
shew  Bentley's  title  to  the  benefit  of 
the  rule  we  have  proposed.    People, 
not  nice  in  distinguishing,  are  ant  to 
confound  all  the  parties  to  a  feuaus- 
der  one  common  sentence :  and,  what- 
ever difference  they  might  allow  in 
the  grounds  of  quarrel,  as  to  tempff» 
at  least,  and  charity,  where  ail  ware 
confessedly  irritated  and  irritatingi 
they  allow  of  none.    But,  in  fact»be- 
tween  Bentley  and  his  antagonistty 
the  differences  were  vital.    Bentley 
had  a  good  heart ;  generally  speak- 
ing, his  antagonists  had  not  Bentley 
was  overbearing,  impatient  of  op< 
position,  insolent^  sometimes  tyrar~ 
cal.    He  had,  and  deservedly,  a  t< 
lofty  opinion  of  himself;  he  ei 
had,  or  affected,  too  mem  a  ons 
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hiB  aottgonists.     Sume  iup^rbiam  and  be  carried  as  far  beyond  their 
quasitam  meritis,    was   the  motto  natural  place  as  the  intrigues  of 
which  he  avowed.    Coming  to  the  friends  or  the  caprice  of  the  public 
government  of  a  very  important  col*  could  effect     Unmolested,  he  was 
lege,  at  a  time  when  its  discipline  sure  never  to  molest    Some  pejople 
had  been  greatly  relaxed,  ana  the  have  a  letch  for  unmasking  unpos- 
abuses  were  many,  his  reforms  (of  tors,  or  for  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
which  some  have  been  retained  even  others.    Person,  for  example — what 
to  tbiB  day)  were  pushed  with  too  spirit  of  misdiief  drove  him  to  inter- 
high  a  hand;  he  was  too  negligent  of  meddle  with  Mr  Archdeacon  Travis  ? 
any  particular  statute  that  stood  in  How  Quixotic  again  in  appearance-^ 
his  way;  shewed  too  harsh  a  disre-  bow  mean  in  its  real  motive — was  Dr 
gard  to  the  feelings  of  gentlemen ;  Parr's  defence  of  Leland  and  Jortin; 
and  too  openly  disdainea  the  arts  of  or,  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  Dr 
conciliation.  Yet  this  same  man  was  Parr's  attack  upon  Bishop  Hurd  I 
placable  in  the  highest  degree ;  gene^  But  BenUey  had  no  touch  of  this 
rous;  and,  at  the  first  moment  when  temper.  When  instances  of  spurious 
his  enemies  would  make  an  opening  pretensions  came  in  his    way,  he 
for  him  to  be  so,  forgiving.   His  lite»>  smiled  grimly  and  good-naturedly  in 
i«ry  quarrels,  whicn  have  left  the  private,  out  forbore  (sometimes  after 
imDression  that  he  was  irritable  or  «  world  of  provocations)  to  unmask 
jealous,  were  (without  one  excep-  them  to  the  public* 
tion)  upon  /m  part  mere  retorts  to  Some  of  his  most  bitter  assailants^ 
the  most  inaufierable  provocations ;  as  Kerr,  and  Johnson  of  Nottingham, 
and  though  it  is  true,  that  when  once  he  has  not  so  much  aa  mentioned; 
teased  into  rousing  himself  out  of  and  it  remains  a  problem  to  this  day, 
bis  lair,  he  did  treat  his  man  with  whether,  in  his  wise  love  of  peace, 
fougb  piay,  left  him  ugly  remem-  he  forbore  to  disturb  his  own  equA- 
braoces  of  his  leonine  power,  and  nlmity  by  reading  the  criticisms  of  a 
made  himself  merry  with  bis  dis-  malignant  enemy,  or,  having  read 
tressed  condition ;  yet  on  the  other  them,generou8lyrefused  to  crush  the 
hand,  in  his  utmost  wrath,  there  was  insulter.    Either  way,  the  magnanl- 
not  a  particle  of  malice.  How  should  mity  was  equal — for  a  man  of  weak 
there  ?     As  a  scholar,  Bentley  had  irritability  is  as  little  able  to  abstain 
that   happy    exemption   from  jea-  from  hearkening  after  libels  upon 
lousy y  which  belongs  almost  inevi-  himself,  as  he  is  from  retorting  them, 
tably  to  conscious  power  in  its  high-  Early  in  life  (Epist  ad  MilL)  Bent- 
Sst  mode.     Reposing  calmly  on  bis  ley  had  declared — "  Non  nostrum  est 
own  supremacy,  he  was  content  that  KUfAhois  ImfA^ttlvM"  It  is  no  practice  of 
pretenders  of  every  size  and  sort  mine  to  trample  upon  the  prostrate ; 
should  flutter  through  their  little  day,  and  his  whole  career  in  literature  re« 


*  Take,  for  instance,  hig  eondact  i*  Barnes,  the  Cambridge  Proftssor  of  Greek. 
Bsntley  well  knew  tkat  Barnes  was  an  indifferent  scholar,  whose  ponderous  erudU 
tisn  was  illuminated  by  neither  accuracy  of  distinction,  nor  elegance  of  choice.     Yet 
Barnes  spoke  of  himself  in  the  most  inflated  terms,  as  though  he  had  lieen  the  very 
lAoraate  of  tho  Greek  muses ;  and,  not  content  with  these  harmless  Taunts,  scattered 
in  conversation  the  most  pointed  affronts  to  Bentley,  as  the  man  under  whose  supe- 
riority he  seoretly  groaned.     All  this  Bentley  refused  to  hear ;  praised  him  whenever 
he  had  an  op|Knrtunity ;  even  when  Barnes  intruded  himself  into  the  Pholaris  dispute, 
and  did  him  eflfeetuiil  services.     At  length  Barnes  published  his  Homer,  and  there  shot 
hif  final  arrosir  against  Bentley,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  taking  care  to  guide  it  to  his 
nark,  by  irords  scattered  in  all  companies.     Bentley  was  now  roused  to  put  an  end 
to  this  peraecatlon.     But  how?    He  wrote  a  most  masterly  examination  of  a  few 
passage*  in  the  new  edition,  addressed  it  as  a  confidential  letter  to  Dr  Davies,  acom- 
Bon  friend,  desiring  him  to  shew  it  to  the  Professor,  by  way  of  convincing  him  how 
assy  a  taak  aach  a  critic  would  find  it  to  ruin  the  character  of  the  book,  and  thus  ap- 

SUng  to  hie  prudence  for  a  cessation  of  insults ;  but  at  the  same  time  assuring  Dr 
vies  that  he  -would  on  no  account  offer  any  public  disparagement  to  a  book,  upon 
which  Barnes  bad  risked  a  little  fortune.  Could  a  jnore  generous  way  have  heen 
devlfed  fer  repeiUng  pablie  insults  f 
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fleeted  a  commentary  upon  that  max-  burhr  of  the  storm,  it  is  not  upon  re- 
im.   To  concede,  was  to  disarm  him.  cora  that  Bentley's  cheerfulness  for- 
How  opposite  the  temper  of  his  ene-  sook  him  for  a  dair.    At  a  time  when 
mies  I  One  and  all,  they  were  cursed  Colbatch  and  Middleton  were  stand- 
with  bad  tempers,  and  unfor|?iving  ing  before  judges  as  convicted  de- 
hearts.  Cunningham,*  James  (Jrono-  linquents,  absconding  from  arrests, 
vius,  and  Johnson,  Conyers  Middle-  surrenderuae  to  jailors,  sneakioff  to 
ton,f  and  Colbatch,  all  lost  their  peace  great  men's  levees,  or  making  abject 
of  mind— all  made  shipwreck  oi  their  interest  for  the  reversion  of  some 
charity  during  the  progress  of  this  hollow  courtier's  smile,  or  an  insina- 
dispute ;  some  of  them  for  life.    But  ation  of  his  treacherous  promise, 
from  Bentley,  whether   wrong   or  Bentley  was    calmly  pursmng  his 
right,  as  to  tlie  materia  litis,  the  man-  studies  in  his  castle  of  the  Master's 
ner  of  conducting  it  drew  no  quali-  Lodge  of  Trinity  College ;  sat  on  un- 
ties but  those  which  did  him  honour ;  concernedly  even  after  public  officers 
great  energy ;  admirable  resources  were  appointed  to  pull  him  out ;  and 
and  presence  of  mind    the  skill  and  never  allowed  .the  good  humour  of 
address  of  a  first-rate  lawyer;  and  his  happy  fireside  to  be  disturbed  by 
courage  nearly  unparalleled  under  the  quarrels  which  raved  outside, 
the   most  disastrous  turns  of  the  He  probably  watched  the  proceed- 
case,  those  even,  which,  on  two  me-  ings  of  ^  the  enemy,"  with  uie  same 
morable  occasions,  (the  deprivation  degree  of  interest  with  which  we  all 
of  his  degrees,  and  his  ejection  from  re£d  the  newspapers  during  a  foreign 
the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,)  war  :  and  the  whole  of  the  mighty 
seemed  to  have  consigned  him  to  process,  which  tiie  bad  passions  of 
ruin.    In  the  very  uttermost  hurly-  the  other   faction    made   gall  and 


*  With  respect  to  this  elegant  aad  acute  scholar,  the  mocit  formidable  of  Bentlay'i 
literary  opponents,  the  following  remarkable  statement  is  made  by  Dr  Monk,  (^ 
461): — "  Between  Alexander  Cunningham,  the  historian,  and  Alexander  Canning- 
ham,  the  editor  of  Horace,  there  are  so  many   particulars  of  resemblance,  that 
Thompson,  the  translator  of  the  history,  was  forced,  after  a  minute  enquiry,  to  re- 
main in  suspense  whether  or  not  they  were  the  same  individual.      It  appears  that 
they  were  both  Scotchmen,  had  both  been  travel&ng  tulorsy  both  resided  at  the  Hague  at 
the  same  period,  both  were  intimate  with  certain  distingitished  pubKc  characters,  hoik 
were  eminent  chess-players,  both  accomplished  scholars,  and  both  lived  to  am.  adoaneed  age. 
These  and  many  other  coincidences  long  baffled  all  enquiry  respecting  the  identity  or 
diversity  of  the  two  namesakes :  and  it  has,  I  bdieve,  but  recently  been  ascertalnei 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  critic  died  at  the  Hague  in  1730,  and  the  historian  died  Id 
.  London  in  1737."     How  truly  disgusting  that  they  would  not  die  at  the  same  time 
and  place  !     This  pervei*sene8S  counteracts  what  Mr  Wordsworth  calls  "  the  mighty 
stream  of  tendency  :"  undoubtedly  they  ought  to  have  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  year,  in  which  case  the  confusion  would  have  been  complete  and  inextricable. 

As  it  is,  we  understand  from  a  learned  Scotch  friend,  that  in  certain  papers  which 
he  communicated  some  years  ago  to  Dr  Irving  for  his  Life  of  Bachanan,  and  whidi 
doubtless  will  there  be  found,  this  curious  case  of  Doppelgiinger  is  fully  cleued  up. 

f  This  celebrated  man  was  the  most  malignant  of  a  malignant   ervw.     In  bis 
Keview  of  Bentley*s  Proposals  for  Editing  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  stings  like  a  serpent — more  rancorous  party  pamphlets  never  -were  written.     He 
hated  Waterland  with  the  same  perfect  malignity;  and  his  letters  to  Warbnrtoo, 
published  in  a  4to  collection  of  his  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  shew  that  he  could  combine 
the  part  of  sycophant  upon  occasion  with  that  of  assassiu-like   lampooner.     It  is, 
therefore,  no  unacceptable  retribution  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  honour  the  memory  of 
Dan.  Waterland  and  Bentley,  men  worth  a  hecatomb  of  Middletons,  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  venomous  writer  is  now  decaying — upon  abelief  a/  last  thoroughly  cstabli^ 
ed,  that  in  two  at  least,  and  those  two  the  most  learned  of  his  works,  he  \na  an  ex-' 
tensive  plagiarist.     This  detection  first  threw  light  upon  a  little  anecdote  ofVen  related 
by  Mr  Prebendary  Lowth,  brother  to  Bishop  Lowth.    Just  before  the  pablication  of 
the  Life  of  Cicero,  Lowth  happened  to  be  with  Middleton.  A  gentleman  came  in,  and 
abruptly  asked  him,  if  he  had  read  the  works  of  Bellenden  ?   Middleton  turned  pdt, 
faUered,  and  acknowledged  that  he  had.     The  whole  scene  was  a  mystery  to  Lowth. 
arr's  Preface  to  Bellendenus  made  all  dear.     So  much  for  Conyers  Middleton ! 
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wormwood  to  tkem,  to  him  appears 
to  have  given  no  more  than  the  plea- 
surable excitement  of  a  game  of 
chess. 

Having  thus  bespoke  the  favour- 
able opinion  of  our  readers  for  Dr 
Bentley,  and  attempted  to  give  that 
impulse  to  the  judgments  upon  his 
conduct,  which  the  mere  statement 
of  the  circumstances  would  not  al- 
ways surest,  until  after  a  large  ex- 
amination of  the  contemporary  do- 
cumentSy  we  shall  draw  up  a  rapid 
sketch  of  his  life,  reserving  an  am- 
pler scale  of  analysis  for  the  Phalaris 
controversy,  and  the  college  quarrel, 
as  the  two  capital  events  which  ser- 
ved to  diversify  a  passage  through 
this  world  else  unusually  tranquil  and 
uniform. 

Richard  Bentley  was  bom  on  the 
27th  of  Jan.,  1662,  at  Oulton,  not  far 
from  Wakefield,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  Between  his  grandson, 
the  celebrated  Mr  Cumberland,  and 
his  present  biographer,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  standing  of  his  pa- 
rents.    Cumberland  labours  to  ele- 
vate the  family  to  a  station  of  rank 
and  consideration,  for  which  he  re- 
ceives the  usual  rebukes  from  Dr 
Monk,  who  pronounces  them  to  have 
belonged  to  **  the  higher  description 
of  English  yeomen,"  and  thinks  it 
more    honourable   to    Bentley  '*  to 
have  raised  himself  from  obscurity 
by  the  force  of  genius  and  merit," 
than   **  to  have  been  bom  of  gentle 
blood."    But  the  two  cases  stand  in 
no  real  opposition.    For  a  man  with 
Bentley's  object^  low  birth  is  not 
otherwise  an  obstacle  to  success  in 
England,  than  as  the  poverty,  which 
it  generally  presumes,  may  chance  to 
exclude  him  from  the  universities. 
Once  there,  he  will  find  that  the  po- 
pnlarprovisions  of  those  great  bodies 
ensure  the  fullest  benefit  to  anv  real 
merit  he  may  possess ;  and  without 
thai,  even  noble  blood  would  have 
failed  in  procuring  those  distinctions 
which  Bentley  obtained.  Besides,  for 
Dr  Monk's  purpose,  Bentley  was  not 
low  en4niffh-—hin  friends  being  at  any 
rate  in  a  condition  to  send  him  to 
college.     The  zeal  of  Cumberland, 
therefore,  we  think  rightly  direct- 
ed.    And  after  all,  with  Dr  Monk's 
leave,    since  the   question  is  not, 
which  sort  of  parentage  would  be 
the  most  creditable  to  Bentley,  but 
which  answers  best  to  the  facts,  we 


must  say  that  we  incline  to  Cumber- 
land's view.  Finding  it  made  out 
that,  during  the  Parliament  war, 
Bentley 's  family  adhered  to  the  Royal 
cause;  and  that  of  his  two  grand- 
fathers, one  was  a  captain,  and  the 
other  a  major,  in  the  Cavalier  army ; 
we  must  think  it  probable  that  they 
belonged  to  the  armigerous  part  of 
the  population,  and  were  entitled 
*'  to  write  themselves  Esquire  in  any 
bill,  quittance,  &c.,  whatsoever."  On 
the  paternal  side,  however,  the  fieu 
mily  was  impoverished  by  its  loyalty. 
From  his  mother,  who  was  much 
younger  than  his  father,  Bentley 
learned  the  Rudiments  of  Latin 
Grammar.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
to  the  grammar  school  of  Wakefield^ 
and,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
Bentley  (then  thirteen  years  old)  was 
transferred  to  the  care  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  who  resolved  to  send 
Bim  to  college.  This  design  he  soon 
carried  into  effect ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1676,  at  what  would  now  be 
thought  too  early  an  age  by  three 
years  at  the  least,. Bentley  was  ma- 
triculated at  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Of  his  studies  at  college 
nothing  further  is  recorded  than  that 
he  applied  himself  even  thus  early 
to  the  res  metrica  ;  and  amongst  his 
familiar  companions,  the  only  one 
mentioned  of  any  distinction  is  the 
prodigious  William  Wotton.  Of  this 
monster  in  the  annals  of  premature 
erudition,  we  remember  to  have  seen 
several  accounts;  amongst  others,  a 
pretty  good  one  in  Birch's  Life  of 
Tillotson.  But  Dr  Monk  mentions 
some  facts  which  are  there  overlook- 
ed :  for  instance,  that  at  six  years  of 
age  he  read  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, together  with  some  Arabic  and 
Syriac.  In  his  tenth  year  he  entered 
at  Catherine  Hall,  in  Cambridge,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  matriculated 
by  the  head  of  that  College  as  Gu- 
lielmus  Wotton  infra  decern  annos  nee 
Hnmmondo  nee  Grotio  secundus.  As 
this  could  be  true  only  with  a  limit- 
ed reference  to  languages,  the  entry 
seems  boyish  and  precipitate.  At 
thirteen,  being  then  master  of  twelve 
languages,  and  his  proficiency  in  se- 
veral of  these  attested  by  undoubt- 
ed judges,  he  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  an  honour  for  which  there 
was  no  precedent.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  Wotton's  case,  that 
attainments  df  Aii  kind  are  found 
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fenerally.  (as  Butler  says  of  He- 
revf  in  particular,)  "to  flourish 
l)68t  in  barren  ground."  Dr  Monk, 
indeed,  seems  to  think  that  Wotton 
did  not  afterwards  belie  the  splen- 
dour of  his  promise.  We  cannot  agree 
with  him.  Surely  his  book  on  Ancient 
0nd  Modem  Learning,  the  most  po- 
pular of  his  works,  though  neces- 
sarily entertaining  from  its  subject, 
is  superficial  in  a  degree  scarcely  to 
be  explained  in  one  of  so  much 
reading,  and  commanding  so  much 
powerful  assistance.  Another  of  his 
works,  a  History  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, written  expressly  for  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  then  heir  apparent,  has 
no  conspicuous  merit  of  any  kind,  ei- 
ther of  popular  elegance  on  the  one 
hand,  or  of  learned  research  on  the 
other.  In  fact,  Wotton*s  position  in 
the  world  of  letters  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. With  accomplishments  that 
were  worth  little  except  for  show,  he 
bad  no  stage  on  which  to  exhibit  them ; 
imd,  sighing  for  display,  he  found  him- 
self confounded  in  the  general  esti- 
jnate  with  the  obscure  drudges  of  the 
lige.  How  much  more  useful,  and 
finally  how  much  more  brilliant,  to 
)iave  possessed  his  friend  Bentley's 
exquisite  skill  in  one  or  two  languages, 
than  a  shallow  mediocrity  in  a  score ! 
Bentley  took  his  first  degree  with 
distinction,  his  place  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  honours  corresponding  with 
that  of  third  wrangler  in  the  present 
system.  Having  now  closed  his  edu- 
cation, he  was  left  to  speculate  on 
the  best  way  of  applying  it  to  his  ad- 
vancement in  11^.  From  a  fellow- 
ship in  his  own  college,  the  most  ob- 
vious resource  of  a  young  scholar, 
he  was  unfortunately  excluded  by  a 
by-law,  not  rescinded  until  the  reign 
of  George  IV.  At  length,  after  two 
years'  interval,  spent  (as  Dr  Monk 
supposes)  at  Cambridge,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  by  his  college  to  the  head 
mastership  of  the  Spalding  Grammar 
School.  This  situation,  after  hold- 
ing it  about  a  year,  he  quitted  for  the 
very  enviable  one  of  domestic  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Stillingfleet,  then  Dean 
.  of  St  Paul's.  For  this  also  he  was 
indebted  to  the  influence  of  his  col- 
lege: and  perhaps  no  sort  of  prefer- 
ment could  have  been  more  tavour- 
ftble  to  Bentley's  views.  Stillingfleet 
was  a  truly  good  man. ;  a  most  ex- 
teiisive  and  philosophic  scholwr;  a 
gentleman,    and    acquainted    with 
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eourte ;  and  with  a  liberal  Bllowance 
for  the  claims  of  a  tutor,  having  him- 
self officiated  in  that  character.  An- 
other great  advantage  of  the  place 
was  the  fine  library  belonging  to  the 
Dean,  which,  excepting  the  celehra- 
ted  ones  of  Moore,  Bishop  of  Ely,  and 
of  Isaac  Vossius,  was  perhaps  the  best 
private  collection  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  besides  a  library  of  that  particu- 
lar composition  which  suited  Bent- 
ley's  pursuits;  and  in  the  Dean's 
conversation  he  had  the  very  best 
directions  for  usins;  it  to  advantage. 
Meantime,  with  this  ample  provision 
for  intellectual  wants,  worldly  ones 
were  not  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
How  possible  it  was  at  that  day  for 
a  private  tutor  to  reap  nothing  from 
the  very  highest  connexions,  was 
seen  in  the  case  of  Dr  Colbatch,  one 
of  Bentley's  future  enemies.    This 
man  had  held  that  situation  succes- 
sively in  the  families  of  Bishop  Bur- 
net, and  of  the  proud  Duke  of  So- 
merset :  and  yet  neither  from  the  po- 
litical Bishop,  though  all-oowenul 
with  Queen  Marv,  nor  from  the  proud 
Duke,  though  Chancellor  of  his  uni- 
versity, could  he  obtain  any  prefer- 
ment    But  Stillingfleet  loved  real 
merit ;  and,  fortunately  for  Bentley, 
in  the  next  reign,  being  raised  to  the 
mitre,  possessed  the  ear  of  royalty 
beyond  any  ecclesiastical  person  of 
his  own  time. 

It  was  in  this  fortunate  situation 
that  Bentley  acquired  that  Biblical 
learning  which  afterwards  entitled 
him  to  the  Divinity  Professorshio, 
and  which  warranted  his  proposius 
for  a  revised  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, even  after  that  of  his  friend 
Mill.    About  six  years  being  spent 
in  this  good  man's  family,  most  de- 
lightfully no  doubt  to  himself,— and 
then  chiefly  laying  the  foundations, 
broad  and  deep,  of  his  stupendous 
learning, — Bentley  removed  with  his 
pupil  early  in  1689  to  Oxford.  Wad- 
nam  College  was  the  one  selected; 
and  botli  pupil  and  tutor  became 
members  of  it.  Stillingfleet  was  now 
raised  to  the  see  of  Worcester :  and 
from  his  extensive  connexions,  Bent- 
ley had  the  most  useful  introductions 
in  every  quarter.     In  particular,  he 
had  the  privilege  of  disporting  him- 
self, like  Leviauum,  in  the  ocean  of 
the  Bodleian  library :  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  going  too  far  to  say,  that 
no  man  ever  entered  those  sacred 
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gidleries  so  well  qualified  to  make  a  Ijr  Bpeaking,  he  ought  to  be  called 
general  use  of  their  riches.  Of  his  Joannes  MaUlas  Antiockenus :  but^ 
classical  accomplishments  it  were  if  you  are  not  particular  about  your 
needless  to  speak.  Mathematics,  it  Greek,  you  may  call  him  itfa/^/a,wi th- 
is thought,  by  Dr  Monk,  that  he  stu-  out  an  s.  This  old  gentleman,  a  feU 
died  at  Cambridge :  and  it  is  certain,  low  of  infinite  dulness,  wrote  a  Chro* 
that  In  Dean  Stillingfieet's  family,  he  nicle  beginning  with  Adam,  and  co- 
had,  by  a  most  laborious  process  of  ming  down  to  the  85^  year  of  Jus* 
study,  made  himselfanemment  mas-  tinian.  And  here  lies  the  necessity 
ter  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  of  calling  him  either  Makla  or  Jlfo- 
Syriac.  hhis ;  for,  strange  to  say,  as  there 
Dealing  much  in  cattle,  a  man's  were  two  Alexander  Cunninghams^ 
talk  is  ofoxen ;  and  living  in  this  £1  who  at  this  very  time  were  going 
I>orado  of  books,  it  was  natural  that  about  the  world  mere  echoes  or 
a  man  should  think  of  writing  one*  mocking-birds  of  each  other,  bo  there 
Grolden  schemes  floated  in  Bentley's  were  two  Johns,  both  of  Antioch, 
mind ;  for  he  was  a  golden  scholar,  both  Chroniclers,  both  asses,  (no  dis« 
and  these  were  the  golden  hours  of  tinction  there,)  and  both  choosing  to 
his  early  manhood.  Amongst  other  start  from  Adam.  The  publication 
work^he  projected  at  this  period  an  of  this  -  Chronicle  had  been  twice 
entire  edition  of  the  Fragments  of  meditated  before,  but  interrupted 
tiie  Greek  Poets,  and  also  a  Corpus  by  accidents.  At  length,  in  1690,  it 
of  the  Greek  Lexicographers,  (He-  was  resumed  under  the  superintend- 

Schius,  Suidas,  Pollux,  &c.)     To  ence  of  Mill,  who  claimed  ^om  Bent* 

e  irreparable  loss  of  Grecian  lite-  ley  a  promise  he  had  made  to  throw 

rature,  neither  scheme  was  accom-  together  any  notes  which  might  oo- 

Slished.     Already  in  his  Epist  ad  cur  to  him  upon  the  proof  sheets,  as 

[UL  he  speaks  of  the  first  as  aban-  they  came  reeking  from  the  press, 

doned — **  Sed  hac  fuerunt,*'  is  the  These  notes  took  the  shape  of  an 

emphatic  expression.    It  was  in  the  Epistola  ad  Millium :  and  thus  the 

hte»  that  Bentley's  maiden  perform-  worthy  old  jackass  of  Antioch  had 

ance  as  an  author  should  be  in  other  the  honour  of  coming  forth  to  the 

and  more  obscure  society.  Amongst  world  with  the  notes  of  Chilmead, 

the  manuscript  riches  of  the  Bod-  (one  of  the  two  early  projectors  of 

leian  there  was  a  copy — ^the  one  sole*  an  edition,)  Prolegomena  by  Hody,  a 

copy  in  this  world-M>f  a  certain  old  learned  chaplain  of  Bishop  Stilling* 

Chronicler,  about  whose  very  name  fleet's,  and  this  very  masterly  col- 

&ere  has  been  a  considerable  amount  lection  of  disquisitions  by  Bentley 

of  learned  dust  kicked  up.    Proper-  upon  topicsf  either  closely  connect* 


*  By  the  way,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  over  and  above  the  translations 
which  yet  surriye  ioto  the  Arabic,  (a  resource  obviously  of  little  hope,  except  in  the 
case  of  scientific  books,)  there  are  in  all  three  avenues  by  which  we  may  have  a  chance 
for  rveoTering  any  of  the  lost  classics:  Ist,  The  Palimpsests,  as  in  repeated  instances  of 
lato  in  the  Ambrosian  Library;  2d,  The  Pompeii  MSS.  (for  the  sensible  way  of 
dealing  ^th  which,  see  a  letter  of  Lord  HoUuid  to  Dr  Parr) ;  and,  3d,  The  great 
dusts  qf  Gredi  MSS,  in  the  Svltan*8  Library  at  Constantinople,  packed  up  ever  since 
the  triumph  of  the  Crescent  in  14>53. 

f  AmoDjpst'these  is  the  name  Maldas,  which  Ifody  disputed,  contending  for  Md' 
hUu  B«atley  replies  by  arguing  the  case  on  two  assumptions :  1st,  That  the  names 
W0V  Greek.  Here  the  sum  of  his  pleading  is  this — that  naturally  the  Latin  language 
had  no  such  termination  as  that  of  as  with  a  parisyllabic  genitive ;  that,  in  compliance 
with  this  original  structure,  all  Greek  names  in  as,  were  in  early  Latin  rendered  a  ; 
and  that  this  conformity  to  the  popular  idiom  might  be  looked  for  the  more  certainly, 
ao  the  situation  of  the  usage  was  one  which  appealed  to  the  populace :  whence  it  is 
that,  in  the  comic  drama  of  Rome,  we  meet  with  Phiedria,  Chaeria,  Sosia,  &c.,  to  so 
great  an  extent.  But  in  proportion  as  literature  prevailed,  a  practice  arose  of  giving 
to  Greek  names  in  as  their  real  Greek  termination,  without  any  Roman  deflexion. 
Hcnoe  erea  Varro,  though  somewhat  of  an  antiquarian  bigot  in  old  Romanisms,  has 
Arehytaa,  Athenagoras,  Sec  ;  and  Cicero  is  overrun  with  such  names.  One  excep- 
tion, however,  in  even  Cicero*8  usage,  is  alleged  upon  the  authority  of  Quintillan,  viz. 
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ed  with  the  woric^  or  remotely  sug- 
g^ted  by  it 

Here,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  crow 
to  pluck  with  Dr  Monk.  ^  How  he 
came  to  make  Budi  a  mistake  we 
know  not ;  prima  facie^  one  would 
suppose  he  had  not  read  the  work. 
But  this  is  impossible,  for  he  states 
rery  well  the  substance  of  the  most 
important  discussions  in  the  epistle : 
yet  certainly  in  the  following  sen- 
tence he  prefers  a  charge  against 
Bentley,  which  is  altogether  with- 
out foundation : — ^  In  addressing  his 
learned  correspondent,"  says  Dr 
Monk,''  he  is  not  satisfied  with  marking 
their  intimacy  by  the  terms  ^iXn  «i4f>«xif, 
JIfilli  jucundissime^  suavigsime,  &c. ; 
but  in  one  place  he  accosts  him  S 
*iM»ffiiUf — an  indecorum  which  nei- 
ther the  familiarity  of  friendship,  nor 
the  license  of  a  dead  language,  can 
justify  towards  the  dignified  bead  of 
a  house."  Certainly  Dr  Monk  o/tW 
agebat  when  he  wrote  this  censure, 
which  at  any  rate  from  him,  who  else- 
where attempts  to  cheapen  tlie  dig- 
nity of  Academic  heads,  would  come 
with  a  peculiar  want  of  grace.  The 
case  is  this: — From  a  K>ng  digres- 
sion, which  Bentley  confesses  to  be 
too  discursive,  he  suddenly  recalls 
himself  to  the  old  Chronicler — Sed 
ad  Antiochensem  redeo^  (p.  486  of 
Lennep's  republication;)  and  Uien, 
upon  an  occasion  of  an  allusion  to 
Euripides,  he  goes  on  to  expose  some 
laughable  blunders  of  Malelas :  one 


of  these  is  worth  mentiAiUDg;*-^ 
passage, 

*H«imy  sir  lev  xvauSf  IvfAvXt^ittn 

it  seems,  the  old  boy  had  so  con- 
strued, as  to  make  »v»fua  not  a  geu- 
tive  but  an  accusative,  and  thus  mtde 
a  present  to  geography  of  the  yet  un- 
discovered country  of  the  Cyanean 
land.   Upon  this,  and  a  previous  dis- 
covery ot  a  '^  Scythian\'  AulU"  by  the 
sharpsighted  man  of  Antioch,  Bent- 
ley makes  himself  merry ;  rates  the 
geographers  for  their  overfidghts ;  and 
clapping  old  Malelas  on  the  back,  he 
thus  apostrophizes  him — **  Euge  vero, 
«  'i«ai»i^»9f ;  profecto  aptus  natus  es 
ad  omnia  abdita  et  retrusa  eontem- 
planda !"  (  Well  done,Johnny  I  ywart 
the  hoy  for  seeing  through  a  mUU 
stone!)  Mani fesUy, then, the  LM. that 
he  is  here  addressing  is  not  his  cor- 
respondent John  Mul,  but  the  sub- 
ject of  his  review,  John  Malelas,  the 
absurd  old  jackass  of  Antioch.  This 
passage,  therefore,  in  mere  justice, 
Dr  Wmk  will  cancel  in  his  next  edi- 
tion :  in  fact,  we  cannot  conceive  how 
such  a  mistake  has  arisen  with  a  man 
of  his  learning. 

We  must  also  very  frankly  state 
our  disagreement  with  Dr  Monk  upon 
the  style  (meaning  the  temper)  of  this 
epistle.  He  charges  it  with  '*  flip- 
pancy," and  thinks  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions ^  boastful."  We  have  lately 
read  it  carefully  with  a  view  to  these 


Hermagora,  "  Ego  vero,"  uys  Bentley,  "  Ciceronem  ita  wrlpstsse  ne  ipsi  qaidem  Q- 
ceroni  affirmanti  crediderim."  And  certainly  the  dismal  hiatus  ofHermagora  imventar, 
makes  it  probable  that  Cicero  wrote  Hermagoras,  Bentley  grants,  hoirever,  that 
Cicero  wrote  Phania  Appii  Uberfus  ;  but  why  ?  Because  names  of  slaves,  being  hoQSfr- 
hoTd  words,  naturally  followed  the  mother  idiom,  and  not  the  learned  idiom  of  books. 
2d]y,  However,  let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  name  is  not  Greek,  but  JBarbaraus,  like  that 
of  i  Z<rlp«  in  the  Old  Test.,  o  Zofk  in  the  New.  Bentley  argues  the  case  on  tlus  foot- 
ing. But  this,  says  he,  I  marvel  at,  "  quod,  ut  de  Grseco  nomine  cognitio  habea- 
tur,  ad  barbaras  nationes  provocanf* — (that,  although  the  judicial  investigation  we  an 
holding  concerns  a  Greek  name,  yet  the  appeal  is  made  to  barbarians.)  •*  However,  as 
matter,"  says  he,  "  as  they  choose  to  take  the  Huns  for  umpires,  to  the  Huns  we  will 
go."  And  he  then  shews  that  the  name  of  AttHa  became  in  Greek  always  o  Arr^Xof. 
Yet  here  again  he  makes  a  subtle  distinction.  The  ancient  patriarchal  names  of  the 
Old  Test.,  as  UxwC,  l^r^f,  2a«x,  &c,  are  retained  in  Greek  unmodified.  But  the  very 
same  names,  borne  by  modem  persons,  become  UxmCt,  iwrufcf,  Z«»A^,  &c  Upoa 
that  analogy  also,  semi-barbarous  names  in  a,  as  Abdalla,  Mustapha,  Juba,  &c.,  which, 
had  they  been  ancient,  would  have  retained  their  final  a,  being  modern,  all  become  as 
in.  Greek.  Such  is  the  outline  of  the  refinemento  in  this  piece  of  learned  special  plead- 
ing, whch  is  universally  allowed  to  have  settled  the  question. 

*  An  emendation  of  Bentley's  for  UXdrv  ^vforrts. 

t  This  blunder  of  Jack*s  grew  out  of  the  confusion  between  the  two  Ipigenias  of 
Euripides— that  in  Aulls,  and  in  Tauris.     Jack  was  thinking  of  Tauris,  no  douM. 
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censares;  vod  we  cannot  find  any 
foundation  for  them  in  a  single  in- 
I        stance.   Sefaire  valoir  is  peculiarly 
the  right  of  a  young  man  on  making 
his  dSmt    The  mere  history  of  the 
case  obliges  Bentley  sometimes  to 
make  known  the  failure  of  Isaac  Ca- 
eaubon  suppose,  of-Vossius,  or  of 
Gataker,  Tmen  he  had  himself  bril- 
lianlly  succeeded:  and   supposing 
that  the  first  of  these  heroes  liad  de- 
c/ared  a  corruption  desperate  which 
Bentley  restored  with  two  strokes  of 
his  pen,  was  it  altogether  his  duty  to 
dissemble  his  exultation  ?  Mere  cri- 
ticism, and  a   page  covered  with 
Greeks  do  not  of  themselves  proclaim 
the  pretensions  of  a  scholar.    It  was 
almost  necessary  for  Bentley  to  set- 
tle hiB  own  rank,  by  bringing  himself 
into  collision  with  the  Scali^'ers,  with 
Salmasius,  and  Pearson.    Now,  had 
^is  been  done  with  irreverence  to- 
wards those  great  men,  we  should 
have  been  little  disposed  to  say  a 
word  in  his  behalf.    But  far  other- 
wise.   In  some  passage  or  other,  he 
speaks  of  all  the  great  critics  with 
filial  duty.  JSrravit  in  re  levi,  says  he 
of  one,  gravioribus  opinor  studiis  tn- 
t€iUus,  vir  supra  cemulatUmem  nostram 
longisnme  positus.     Of  Pearson,  in 
like  manner,  at  the  very  moment  of 
correcting  him,  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  that  the  very  dust  of  his 
writings  was  gold,   ^milius  Portus, 
indeed  he  calls  hominumfutilissimusy 
justly  incensed  with  him  for  having 
misled  a  crowd  of  great  writers  in 
a  noint  of  chronology.   But  speaking 
01  himself,  he  says — Nos  pusilli  ho^ 
numculi;  and  that  is  always  his  lan- 
guage when  obliged  to  stand  forward 
as  as  opponent  of  those  by  whose 
labours  he  had  grown  wise. 

On  this  work,  as  Bentley's  first, 

aod  that  which  immediately  made 

bim  known  to  all  Europe,  we  have 

spent  rather  more  words  than  we 

snail  be  able  to  do  on  the  rest    In 

dismissing  it,   however,  we  cannot 

but  express  a  hope,  that  some  future 

editor  will  republish  this  and  the 

other  critical  essays  of  Bentley,  with 

the  proper  accuracy  and  beauty :  in 

which  case,  w^ithout  at  all  disturbing 

die  present  continuity  ^f  the  text,  it 

will  be  easy,  by  marginal  figures  and 

tides,  to  point  out  the  true  divisions 

and  subdi visions  of  this  elaborate 

epistle;  for  Tirant  of  which  it  is  at 

present  troublesome  to  read. 


It  sometimes  happens  to  men  of 
extraordinary  attainments,  that  they 
are  widely  talked  of  before  they  come 
forward  on  the  public  ai'ena.    Much 
"buz  "  is  afloat  about  them  in  private 
circles :  and  as  in  such  cases,  many 
are  always  ready  to  aid  the  marvel- 
lous, a  small  minority  are  sure,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  affect  the  scepti- 
cal.   In  so  critical  a  state  of  general 
expectation,  a  first  appearance   is 
every  thing.    If  this  is  likely  to  be 
really  splendid,  it  is  a  mistaken  po- 
licy which  would  deprecate  the  rai- 
sing of  vast  expectations.    On  the 
contrary,  they  are  of  great  service, 
pushed  even  to  the  verge  of  extrava- 
gance, and  make  people  imagine  the 
splendour  of  the  actual  success  even 
greater  than  it  was.    Many  a  man  is 
read  by  the  light  of  his  previous  re- 
putation.   Such  a  result  happened 
to   Bentley.      Unfathered   rumours 
had  been  wandering  through  "  the 
circles,*'  about  an  astonishing  chap- 
lain of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  and 
so  ^eat  was  the  contrast  of  power 
and  perfect  ease  in  his  late  work,  that 
his  ti'umpeters  and  heralds  were  now 
thought  to  have  made  proclamation 
too  raintly.   This  state  of  public  opi- 
nion was  soon  indicated  to  Bentley 
by  a  distinction  which  he  always 
looked  upon  as  the  most  flattering  in 
his  long  life.  Robert  Boyle  had  died  on 
the  last  day  but  one  of  the  year  1691. 
By  his  will  this  eminent  Christian 
left  an  annual  stipend  of  501,  for  the 
foundation  of  a  lecture  in  defence  of 
religion  against  infidels.     The  ap- 
pointment to  this  lectureship  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  ho- 
nour :  d  fortiori,  then,  the  first  ap- 
pointment   That  there  could  have 
oeen  little  hesitation  in  the  choice,  is 
evident ;  for,  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1692,  Bentley  was  nominiited  to  this 
oflfice.  The  lectures  which  he  preach- 
ed in  discharge  of  this  duty,  are  de- 
servedly valued — presenting  as  much, 
as  various,  and  as  profound  philoso- 
phy as  perhaps  was  compatible  with 
the  popular  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Bentley  flattered  himself  that,after  this 
assault,  the  atheists  "were  silent,  and 
sheltered  themselves  under  deism." 
But  this  was  imaginary.   Spinosa,  in 
particular,  could  not  have  had  that  in- 
fluence, which  Bentley,  Sam.  Clarke, 
and  so  many  others  have  fancied : 
for  B,  D.  S,  Opera  Posthuma,  1677, 
where  only  his  philosophic  system 
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can  be  founds  ha>  always  been  a  very 
rare  book;*  and  it  was  never  re« 
pnnted  until  Professor  Paulus,  in  our 
own  days,  published  a  coinplete  edi- 
tion of  Spinosa's  works.  Bayle,  it  is 
true,  m\G  some  account  of  the  phi- 
losophy, but  a  most  absurd,  and  be- 
sides a  contemptuous  one.  In  fact, 
Bayle — spite  of  the  esteem  in  which 
his  acuteness  was  held  by  Warbur- 
ton,  and  even  by  Leibnitz — must  be 
now  classed  as  a  spirited  litterateur 
rather  than  philosopher.  Hobbists, 
however,  we  may  oelieve  Bentley, 
tiiat  there  were  in  abundance :  but 
thev  were  a  weak  cattle;  and  on  Bent- 
ley  s  particular  line  of  argument, 
even  their  master  hardly  knew  his 
own  mind. 

The  lectures  answered  their  end. 
They  strengthened  the  public  opinion 
of  Bentley's  talent,  and  exhibited 
him  in  a  character  more  intimately 
connected  with  his  sacred  calling. 
Once  only  they  were  attacked  from 
a  quarter  of  authority.  Dr  Monk,  it 
appears  to  us,  undervalues  the  force 
or  the  attack,  and,  perhaps  unduly, 
ascribes  it  to  an  impulse  of  party 
zeal.  Keill,  a  Scotchman  of  talent, 
whose  excellent  lectures  on  Natural 
Philosophy  are  still  quoted  as  a  text- 
book in  Germany,  was  led,  (and—* 
our  impression  is — led  naturally,)  in 
his  Examination  of  Burnet's  Theory 
of  the  Earth,  to  notice  two  errors  of 
Bentley,— one  of  which,  as  Dr  Monk 
puts  it  more  on  the  footing  of  a  verbal 
ambiguity  than  our  impression  of  it 
would  have  warranted,  we  will  not 
insist  on.  The  other,  unless  our  me- 
mory greatly  deceives  us,  was  this : 
Bentley,  having  heard  that  the  Moon 
always  presents  the  same  face  to 
our  earth,  inferred,  from  that  fact,  that 
she  had  no  revolution  npon  her  own 
axis ;  upon  which,  Keill  told  him^ 
that  the  fact  he  stated  was  a  ground 
for  the  very  opposite  inference;  since 
the  effect  of  the  Moon's  motion  about 
the  earth  to  bring  a  different  face  be- 
fore us  could  not  be  counteracted 
but  by  a  coincident  revolution  on  her 
own  axis.  Keill  was  a  coarse  man, 
who  called  a  spade  a  spade,  as  was 
afterwards  sufficiently  shewn  in  his 
almost  brutal  treatment  of  Leibnitz 


on  behalf  of  his  friend  SbrlssAcl^ew- 
fon.  And  it  is  possible,  undoubted- 
ly, that,  being  a  Professor  at  Oxford^ 
he  might  have  conceived  some  per- 
sonal pique  to  Bentley  while  resi- 
dent m  that  university.  But  we 
really  see  no  reason  for  ascribinff  to 
any  ungenerous  motive  a  criticism, 
which,  though  peevishly  worded,  wa& 
certainly  caJled  for  by  the  conspicu- 
ous situation  of  the  error  which  it 
exposed. 

In  this  year,  Bentley  was  appobt- 
ed  a  Prebendary  at  Worcester,  and, 
in  April  1694,  Keeper  of  all  the 
King's  Libraries.  During  the  same 
year,  he  was  a  second  time  summon- 
ed to  preach  the  Boyle  Lecture ;  and 
in  the  following  year,  was  made  one 
of  the  Chaplams  in  ordinary  to  the 
King. 

Earlv  in  the  year  1696,  Bentley 
quitted  the  town  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester,  and  commenced  house- 
keeping in  his  own  lodgings  as  Royal 
Librarian.  These  lodgings,  had  be 
reaped  nothing  else  from  his  o/Bce, 
were,  to  him,  as  a  resident  in  Lour 
don,  a  royal  preferment.  They  were 
in  St  James  8  palace,  adjoining  to 
those  of  the  Princess  (afterwards 
Queen)  Anne,  and  looked  into  the 
Park.  In  this  year,  Bentley  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity;  and 
somewhere  about  the  same  time  ap- 

E eared  the  edition  of  Callimachus  by 
is  friend  Graevius,  with  contribu- 
tions from  himself,  of  memorable 
splendour. 

In  1697  commenced,  on  Bentle/s 
part,  that  famous  controversy  about 
the  Epistles  of  Phsdaris,  which  has 
chieHy  conferred  immortality  on  his 
name.  The  circumstances  In  which 
it  wiginated  are  briefly  these :  Hie 
well-known  dispute  in  France^  upon 
the  intellectual  pretensions  in  a  com- 
parison with  each  otlier  of  the  An- 
cients and  Moderns,  had  been  traoA- 
ferred  to  England  by  Sir  William 
Temple.  This  writer,  just  then  at 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  had  de- 
clared for  the  ancients  with  more 
elegance  than  weight  of  matter; 
an^  by  way  of  fortifying  his  judg- 
ment, had  alleged  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  iElaop  as 


*  How  rare  is  evideiiC  from  this,  that  at  a  great  hook  sale  in  Xdrndon,  which  bad 
congregated  all  the  Fancy,  on  a  oopy  oocorring,  not  one  of  the  emnpany  hut  osrMtf 
knew  what  the  mystical  title-page  meant. 
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pooft  that  the  oldest  parts  of  litera« . 
tqre  are  also  the  best.    Sir  William 
was  aware  that  both  works  had  been 
challenged  as  forgeries.    However, 
the  luspicions  of  scholars  were  as 
yet  immatured ;  and,  in  a  matter  of 
taste,  which  was  the  present  shape 
of  the  question,  Sir  William  Temple's 
mmion  seemed  entitled  to  some  con- 
Bideration.     Accordingly,   the    Ho- 
nourable Charles  Boyle,  nephew  to 
the  illustrious  philosopher  of  that 
name,  who  was  at  this  time  pur- 
suing bis  studies  at  Christ  Church, 
h  Oxford,  and,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  Aldricfa,  the  head  of  that  college, 
M  resolved  to  undertake  an  edition 
of  some  Greek  book,  as  an  academic 
^ercise,  was  directed  to  Phalaris  in 
particular,  by  this  recent  opinion  of 
a  friend,  to  whom  he  looked  up  with 
Aial  confidence  and  veneration.    To 
ensure  as  much  perfection  to  his  edi- 
tion as  was  easily  within  his  reach, 
Bojle  directed  Bennet,  his  London 
publisher,  to  procure  a  collation  of 
a  MS.  in  the  iCing's  Library.    This 
brought  on  an  application  to  Bent- 
ley,  who  had  just  then  received  his 
a{q)oiDtment  as  librarian ;  and  his  be- 
haviour, on  this  occasion,  scandal- 
ously misrepresented  to  Mr  Boyle, 
Aimished  the  first  ground  of  offence 
to  Boyle.    How  long  a  calumny  can 
keep  its  ground,  after  the  fullest  re- 
futation, appears  from  the  Preface 
toLennep's  Latin  version  of  Bent- 
lev's  Dissertation,  Tedit.  of  1781,) 
where,  in  giving  a  orief  history  of 
the  transaction,  the  writer  says,— 
"Bentleius  tergiversari  primum;  et 
a^re  quod  Bsepf us  efHagitatum  erat 
conceaere ;"  and  again, — **  ecce  sub- 
ito  Bentleius  iter  parans  Londino, 
maxima  ope  contendere  a  Benneto 


ut  codex  ille  statim  redderetur."  All 
this  is  false.  Let  us  here  anticipate 
the  facts  as  they  came  out  on  ooth 
sides  some  years  after.  Bentley,  by 
the  plainest  statements,  has  made  it 
evident  that  he  gave  every  facility 
for  usinff  the  MS. ;  that  he  re- 
claimed It  only  when  his  own  ne- 
cessary absence  from  London  made 
it  impossible  to  do  otherwise ;  that 
this  necessity  was  foreseen  and  noti- 
fied at  the  time  of  lending  it ;  and 
that,  even  on  the  last  day  of  the  term 
prefixed  for  the  use  of  the  MS.,  suf- 
ficient time  for  dispatching  the  busi- 
ness twice  over*  was  goof  naturedly 
granted  by  Bentley,  after  his  first 
summons  had  been  made  in  vain. 

These  facts  are  established.  That 
he  lent  the  MS.  under  no  sort  of  ne- 
cessity to  do  so,  nay,  at  some  risk  to 
himself,  is  admitted  by  Bennet ;  that 
he  reclaimed  it,  imder  the  highest 
necessity  to  do  so,  is  not  denied 
by  any  body.  At  what  point  of  the 
transaction  is  it,  then,  that  the  parties 
differ?  Simply  as  to  the  delay  in 
lending,  and  on  the  matter  of  givinff 
notice,  that  on  such  a  day  it  would 
be  resumed.  A  little  procrastination 
in  lending,  and  forgetting  to  eive  no- 
tice, would  not  have  justified  a  pub- 
He  stigma,  had  either  one  or  the  other 
been  truly  imputed  to  Bentley.  But 
both  imputations  he  solemnly  denied. 
It  is  painful  that  the  stress  of  any 
case  should  rest  upon  a  simple  com- 
parison of  veracity  between  two 
men;  yet,  as  Mr  Bennet  has  made 
this  inevitable,  let  us  state  the  grounds 
of  comparison  between  himself  and 
Dr  Bentley.  In  external  respectabi- 
lity there  was,  in  the  first  place,  a 
much  CTeater  interval  betweenf  them 
than  tne  same  stations  would  imply 


*  Bentley  ascertained,  by  an  experiment  npon  one-third  of  the  MS.,  that,  without 
my  cxtraordiiMury  diligence,  it  could  he  collated  throughout  in  a  space  of  four  hours. 
How,  his  first  auminons  was  at  noon  ;  hut  he  indulgently  extended  the  term  to  **  can. 
die-light."  How  scran  was  that  ?  The  day  has  since  heen  ascertained  to  be  Saturday, 
MaySS.  Bat  as  the  year  was  upwards  of  half  a  century  before  the  English  reformation 
•f  the  calendar,  that  day  would  correspond  to  the  2d  of  June  at  present.  Being,  there- 
fere^  within  thi'ee  'weeks  of  the  longest  day,  we  may  assume,  that,  in  the  latitude  of 
LoodoD,  ^  candle-light"  could  not  be  understood  as  earlier  than  9  o'clock  r.  m.  A1- 
lewlng  the  c«llatory  therefore,  one  hour  for  any  other  sort  of  collation,  he  had  just 
^ble  the  time  requisite  for  the  collation  of  the  MS. 

f  No  two  elaases  have,  within  the  last  century,  so  much  advanced  in  social  consi- 
deration  as  Bankers  and  Booksellers,  {mesning  Publishers.)  Tlie  bankers  of  that 
day  were  mer^y  goldsmiths ;  whence  the  phrase,  hardly  yet  obsolete  among  elderly 
people,  of  "  bankers*  shops.*'  Booksellers,  again,  having  rarely  stood  forward  until 
dope's  time  in  the  character  of  enlightened  co-operators  with  literary  men,  naturally 
took  their  place  amongst  the  mechanical  agents  of  the  press.    At  present,  an  influeu- 
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at  thifl  day.  Dr  Bentley,  in  the  next 
place,  was  never  publicly  convicted 
of  a  falsehood ;  whereas  Bennet  was, 
in  this  case  at  any  rate,  guilty  of  one. 
Thirdly,  whilst  the  Doctor  had  no  in- 
terest at  stake  which  required  the 
protection  of  a  falsehood,  (since, 
without  a  falsehood,  he  was  clear  of 
the  discourtesy  charged  upon  him,) 
Bennet  had  the  strongest:  he  had 
originally  brought  forward  a  particu- 
lar statement,  m  a  private  letter,  as 
a  cloak  for  his  own  and  his  colla- 
tor's indolence,  without  any  expec- 
tation that  it  would  lead  to  public 
consequences;  but  now,  what  he 
had  begun  in  policy,  he  clun^  to  from 
dire  necessity ;  since,  unless  ne  could 
succeed  in  fastening  some  charge  of 
this  nature  upon  Dr  Bentley,  his  own 
excuse  was  made  void;  his  word 
of  honour  was  forfeited ;  and,  from 
the  precipitate  attack  on  Bentley, 
into  which  he  had  misled  his  patron, 
all  colour  of  propriety  vanished  at 
once. 

However,  Bennetts  private  account 
was,  as  yet,  uncontradicted ;  and,  on 
the  faith  of  that,  Boyle  acquainted 
the  public,  in  the  Preface  to  his  edi- 
tion of  Phalaris,  that,  up  to  the  40th 
Letter,  he  had  taken  care  to  have  the 
book  collated  with  the  King's  MS. ; 
but  that,  beyond  that,  the  librarian 
had  denied  him  the  use  of  it,  agree' 
ably  to  his  peculiar  spirit  (^courtesy. 
Upon  the  very  first  pubncation  of 
the  book,  Bentley  saw  it,  and  imme* 
diately  wrote  to  Mr  Boyle,  explain- 
ing the  matter  in  a  polite  and  satis- 
factory manner.  Soyle  replied  in 
fentlemanly  terms,  but  did  not  give 
im  that  substantial  redress,  which 
Bentley  had  reason  to  expect,  of  can- 
celling the  leaf  which  contained  the 
affront.  No  further  steps  were  taken 
on  either  side  for  some  time;  nor 
does  it  certainly  appear  that  any 
would  have  been  taken,  but  for  an 
accidental    interference  of  a  third 


party.    This  was  Wottono,  Bentie^'s 
college  friend.     His  book  on  •An' 
dent  and  Modem  Learning,  origi- 
nally  published  in  1694,  and  ow^ 
ed  out  by  Sir  W.  Temple's  Essay  on 
the  same  subject,  was  now  (1697) 
going  into  a  second  edition ;  and  as 
a  natural  means  of  increasing  its  in- 
terest, he  claimed  of  Bentley  an  old 
promise  to  write  a  paper  exposing 
the  spurious  pretensions  of  Phalaris 
and  ^sop.    This  promise  had  been 
made  betore  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Boyle's  book,  and  evidently  liad  a 
reference  to  Sir  William  Temple's 
strange  judgm  ent  upon  those  autoors. 
But,  as  matters  had  altered  since  then, 
Bentley  endeavoured  to  evade  a  task 
which  would  oblige  him  to  take  a  se- 
vere notice  of  ]M&  Boyle's  incivility 
and  injustice.  Wotton, however,  held 
him  to  his  engagement,  and  Bentley 
(perhaps  reluctantly)  consented.— 
Here  again  the  foreign  editor  of  Len- 
nep  is  too  rash :  he  says  of  Bentley, 
that   **  cupide  occasionem  amplexus 
est,^*    But  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  sincerity  with  which  a  man 
declines  a  fierce  dispute,  is  always 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  energy  with 
which  he   may  afterwards  pursue 
it.    Many  a  man  ahrinks  with  all  his 
heart  from  a  quarrel,  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  feels  too  sensibly  bow 
surely  it  will  rouse  him  to  a  painful 
activity,  if  he  should  once  embark 
in  it,  and  an  irritation  fatal  to  his 
peace.   In  the  following  year,  Boyle, 
or  the  Christ-Church  faction  who 
used  his  name,   replied  at  length. 
And  certainly  a  more  amusing*  book, 
upon  a  subject  so  unpromising,  has 
rarely  been  written.     In  particular, 
we  sgree  with  Dr  Monk,  that  few 
happier  efforts   of  pleasantry  exist, 
than    that    piece    of   raillery  upon 
Bentley,  where  his   arguments  for 
the    spuriousness    of  Phalaris  are 
turned  against  himself,  some  critic 
of  a  future  age  being  supposed  to 


tial  publisher  belongs  to  a  profession,  which  it  belongs  to  himself,  to  render  digni- 
fied. In  Bennet's  time,  he  had  not  ceased  to  be  (what  a  mere  seller  of  books  still  is) 
a  tradesman.     After  all,  Gibson,  the  collator,  has  confessed  in  Hentlev's  favour. 

*  Hardly  less  amusing  is  the  first  Dissertation  of  Bentley,  as  published  in  the 
second  e<lifion  of  Wotton,  (but  in  the  third  edition,  1705,  and  all  sabsequent  ones, 
omilted.)  This,  where  the  heads  only  of  the  arguments  are  touched  wilhoat  that 
elaborate  array  of  learning  which  was  afterwards  found  necessary-,  and  where  tbe 
whole  is  treated  with  irresistible  fun  and  merriment,  is  a  most  captivating  piece  of 
criticism.  A  general  reader,  therefore,  who  is  careless  of  tbe  minate  leamlji'  of  tkt 
case,  should  read  merely  this  first  Dissertation,  and  Boyle^a  aostrer. 
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argue  for  the  spuriousness  of  the 
Doctor's  dissertation,  as  a  work  ob- 
viously impossible  to  have  proceed- 
ed from  a  ^eat  scholar  and  a  person 
of  dignified  station.  As  to  learning, 
certainly  the  joint^stock  of  the  com- 
pany made  but  a  poor  exchequer  for 
defraying  a  war  upon  Bentley;  yet 
it  was  creditable  to  wits  and  men  of    the  signal  was  given ;  and  at  length. 
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sent '  to  Atterbury  some  corrections 
furnished  by  his  earliest  tutor  Gale, 
the  Dean  of  York ;  an  intimation  of 
error,  which  Atterbury,  who  had 
been  a  chief  contributor  to  the  book, 
deeply  resented.  But  errors,  or  cor- 
rections, were  now  alike  past  notice. 
Pelides  was  now  armed  for  the  field : 


Duhion  :  and  in  one  point  of  view  it 
was  most  happily  balanced,  for  it 
was  just  shallow  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  detecting  their  own  blun- 
ders ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  deep 
enough  to  give  them  that  colourable 
show  of  being  sometimes  in  the 
right,  which  was  indispensable  for 
drawing  out  Bentley's  knowledge. 
Had  it  been  a  little  deeper,  they 
would  have  forborne  their  attack  on 
Bentley:  had  it  been  a  little  shal- 
lower, Bentley  could  have  had  no 
motive  for  replying  to  them.  Partly 
from  the  real  merit  of  the  book  in 
those  points  which  the  public  could 
best  appreciate,  partly  nrom  the  ex- 


with  the  fullest  benefit  of  final  revi- 
sion, which  left  no  room  for  friend 
or  foe  to  point  out  a  flaw,  that  im- 
mortal Di&sertation  (immortalis  ista 
Dissertatio,  to  speak  the  words  of 
Person)  descended  like  a  thunder- 
bolt upon  the  enemy, 

— — — ."  And  in  one  night 
The  trumpets  silenced,  and  the  plumes  laid 
low." 


In  1 699,  being  then  in  his  S8th  year, 
Bentley  received  that  main  prefer- 
ment which  was  at  once  his  reward 
and  his  scourge  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
At  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  Dr  J. 
Montague  was  transferred  (we  cannot 
tensive*  and  brilliant  connexions  of  say,wimDrMonk,  promoted)  from  the 
the  writers,  it  was  eagerly  read — ^a    Mastership  of  IVinity  College,  Cam- 


second  edition  was  immediately  de- 
manded, and  Bentley  was  supposed 
to  have  been  defeated.  He,  mean- 
time, ^  hushed  in  ^im  repose,"  was 
couchant;  and,  with  his  eye  upon 
the  gambols  of  his  victims,  was  set- 
tling himself  at  leisure  for  his  fatal 
spnng.  Spite  of  the  public  ap- 
plauses, some  ominous  misgivings 
were  muttered  :  one  or  two  of  the 
Beyle  party  began  to  **  funk ;"  they 
augured  no  good  from  the  dead 
silence  of  Bentley ;  and  Boyle,  in 
particular,  who  was  now  in  Ireland, 


bridge,  to  the  Deanery  of  Durham. 
Learning,  services  to  religion,  and 
(according  to  one  rather  scandalous 
tradition"*^  the  firmness  which  he  had 
manifested  in  governing  the  family 
of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  all  conspired 
to  point  out  Bentley  as  a  person  pre- 
eminently eligible  to  this  station. 
Accordingly,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1700,  he  was  solemnly  installed 
in  his  office.  It  is  evident  that  he 
rated  its  value  somewhat  differentlyf 
from  Dr  Monk;  for  he  refused,  in 


*  The  story  is  this : — Bishop  Stillingfleet  is  reported  to  have  said,  *^  We  must  send 
Bentley  to  rule  the  turbulent  Fellows  of  Trinity  College.  If  any  body  can  do  it,  he 
Is  the  person;  for  I  am  sure  that  he  has  ruled  my  family  ever  since  he  entered  it." 
Upon  this  Dr  Monk  argues,  that  the  anecdote  Is  doubly  refuted ;  first,  by  the  fact  that 
Stillingfleet  had  been  some  time  dead  when  the  vacancy  occurred  ;  secondly,  because 
the  Fellovrs  had  not  been  turbulent  before  Bentley's  accession  to  the  headship.  Now, 
a  little  consideration  will  shew,  that  the  anecdote  may  be  substantially  true  for  all 
that,  and  probably  was  so  (since  it  rests  on  too  pointed  and  circumstantial  an  allusion 
to  hmre  been  indented).  Full  two  years  before  Bentley's  instalment,  it  appears  that 
a  rmeanej  bad  been  anticipated,  and  a  canvass  made,  upon  the  rumoured  appoint- 
ment of  I^  Montague  to  the  see  of  Worcester.  That  was  the  occasion,  no  doubt,  of 
StlUingfleet's  remark.  Then,  as  to  the  word  turbulent,  besides  that  allowance  must 
be  miule  lor  the  laxity  of  an  oral  story,  the  Fellows  might  be  riotous  in  another  sense 
than  that  of  resisting  the  master's  authority ;  and  throughout  Dr  Montague's  time, 
who  perhaps  was  as  riotous  as  they,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  were  so. 

f  Dr  Monk's  undervaluation  of  college  headships  is  so  pointedly  affected,  and 
icaDy  so  extravagant,  that  we  cannct  but  suspect  some  personal  pique  or  jealousy, 
how  caused  we  pretend  not  to  guess,  as  the  foundation  of  it.    Everywhere  he  speaks 
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after  years,  to  exohanee  it  for  the  champion  of  Christianity ;  md  had 

poor  Bishopric  of  Bristol;  and,  being  designed  that  her  son,  the  Duke  ot 

asked  by  the  Minister  what  prefer-  Gloucester,  should  be  sent,  at  a  pro» 

ment  he  would  consider  worth  his  per  age,  to  the  college  orer  which  so 

acceptance,  wisely  replied,  that  which  meritorious  a  person  presided.    la 

would  leave  him  no  reason  to  wish  this  scheme  so  much  stress  was  laid 

for  a  removal.  on  the  personal  co-operation  of  Beut- 

This  appointment  was  made  under  ley,  that,  by  an  arrangement  unheard 

the  unanimous  recommendation  of  of  in  English  universities,  his  Royal 

an  Episcopal  Commission,  to  whom  Highness  was  to  have  resided  under 

King  William,  better  fitted  for  a  the  master^s  roof.    But  these  coun^ 

guard-room  than  the  civil  duties  of  eels  were  entirely  defeated  by  tha 

the  cabinet,  had  delegated  the  disposal  hand  of  Providence,  which  then  lay 

of  all  church  preferment  within  the  heavy  upon  that  illustrious  house:  in 

gift  of  the  crown.    By  the  public  it  six  months  after  Bentley's  instalW 

could  not  but  have  been  approved ;  tion,  the  young  Prince  was  summoo- 

but  it  was  unpopular  in  the  college,  edtothe  same  premature  death  which 

composed  chieny  of  indolent  sots,  had  carried  off  all  the  children  of  his 

who  were  not  1  ikely  to  anticipate  with  parents. 

pleasure  the  disadvantageous  terms  Finding  himself  now  able  to  offer 
on  which  they  would  stand  with  so  a  suitable  establishment  to  the  woman 
accomplished  a  head.   And  our  own  of  his  heart,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
conviction  is,  that  the  appointment  1701,  Bentley  married  Mrs  (or,  ia 
would  hardly  have  been  carried,  had  modem  language,  Mies)  Joanna Ber- 
it  not  been  backed  by  the  influence  nard,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bernard 
of  the  Princess  Anne.     Since  the  of  Brampton,  in  the  county  of  Hunt- 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  whose  rancor*  ingdon.     This  lady,  whom  he  had 
ous  quarrel  with  her  sister  had  never  been  accustomed  to  meet  in  tiie  fa- 
been  settled,  the  natural  influence  of  mily  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  brought 
the  Princess  had  been  allowed  to  re-  him  four  children,  two  daughters 
vive.    That  excellent  lady  regarded  and  two  sons,  of  whom  one  died  lA 
with  particular  favour  the  learned  infancy.    He  found  her  a  most  faitb- 


of  deaneries  as  of  course  superior  in  dignity  to  headshi|w,  forgatttng  that  he  hlmsslf 
has  occasion  to  mention  one  dean  (a  dean  of  York,)  who  looked  to  the  mastenhip  of 
Trinity  as  an  object  of  ambition.     And  in  one  place  he  takea  a  flight  beyond  oor 
comprehension  :  for,  according  to  him,  in  a  dispute  hetwwn  the  head  of  a  ooUefsaai 
an  archbishop,  the  parties  stand  "  upon  such  unequal  ground,"  that  it  U  matter  ^ 
astonishment  to  find  It  lasting  beyond  a  moment.     How  !  is  it  in  £oaland  that  we 
hear  such  language,  and  in  1830  ?     Why,  but  the  other  day,  ^ire  had  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  an  archbishop  descending  to  a  newspaper  altercation  "with  a  mob  orator, 
on  the  subject  of  his  own  money  concerns  !    There  icas  unequal  ground.     Bat,  with 
justice  on  his  side,  we  really  see  nothing  alarming  in  an  archdoaoon  and  a  head  of  a 
college  maintaining  a  controversial  correspondence  with  a  prince  of  the  blood.     A 
Master  of  Trinity  Coll.  Cambridge,  presumptuous  In  disputing  ^rith  an  archbidiop 
on  a  matter  of  literature  and  academic  interest ! !     What  false  impreaaiona  rrvM  a 
foreigner  carry  away  on  the  relations  of  English  dignities  from   £)r  Monk"^  book ! 
The  fact  is,  that,  in  popular  consideration,  a  head  of  one  ef  the  smaller  ooll^c%  In 
either  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  is  equal  at  the  least  to  a  dean  ;  and  the  head  of  Qurnt 
Church  in  Oxford,  or  Trinity  in  Cambridge,  (perhaps  some  of  the  other  colleges  in 
both,)  and  the  heads  of  the  single  colleges,  which  constitute  the  Drhole  uniTenity  la 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow,  are  equal  to  bishops.     We  appeal  to  Dr  Moak 
himself,  to  say  candidly  which  is  the  greater  man  In  Oxford^the   Dean  of  Ckriit 
Church,  or  the  Bishop  of  Oxford?     But  Oxford  is  a  poor  hishoprio.     Tnwi  and 
that  introduces  a  fresh  ground  of  comparison.     As  stations  of  profit,  sometimat  thi 
headships  have  the  advantage  (united,  as  they  often  are,  withcomplenkentaryliviagi^) 
sometimes  the  bishoprics.     As  stations  of  comfort,  however,  they  stand  la  no  com- 
parison.    A  college  head  has  the  meet  delightful  sinecure  in  the  -vrorld;  whepeai 
bishoprics,  by  those  who  are  determined  to  do  the  work  of  them,  are  found  to  be  tke 
most  laborious  situations  in  the  whole  establishment.     But  here  there  are  eccreti: 
See  the  very  opposite  reports,  for  instance;  of  the  aee  of  Woroeater,  when  hdd  Ij 
bishops  of  different  character. 
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k\  eompanion  Uiroitgh  the  •tonus  of 
hU  after  life ;  and  as  her  family  .coih 
nexloDB  were  of  considerable  distino- 
tioo,  and  two  years  afterwards  emer^ 

Sd  into  a  blaze  of  court  favour,  liie 
dthe  happiness  of  giving  a  power- 
ful  aaaiatance  to  her  husband  at  a 
moment  of  imminent  danger.  There 
i»  a  atory  current^  that  during  his 
eourtship  Bentley  had  nearly  forfeit- 
ad  her  favour  by  speaking  sceptically 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel — a  story  rest- 
ing it  aeems,  on  the  slight  authority 
of  «  wicked*  WiU.  Whiaton,"  and 
which,  as  Dr  Monk  observes,  is  *'  ex« 
aeedii^ly  improbable." 

About  five  months  after  his  mar* 
rtage,  be  was  collated  to  the  Ard^« 
deaconry  of  Ely,  which  brought  with 
it  not  only  honour,  but  two  church 
liviiufa. 

Aiter  this,  Dr  Bentley  never  ac* 
tJrely  solicited  any  further  prefer* 
meni  except  once.  Thia  was  in  17 1 7, 
when  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Di- 
vinity, by  far  the  richest  in  Europe, 
became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr 
James*  It  was  held  that  Bentley  was 
ineligible  as  head  of  Trinity;  for  it 
might  have  happened,  by  tiie  letter 
of  the  statutes,  that  he  himself,  in  one 
character,  would  become  judge  of  hia 
own  delinquencies  in  the  other.  How- 
aver,  there  was  at  least  one  prece- 
dent in  his  favour ;  and  as  the  real 
Bcniples  of  hia  opponents  grew  out 
of  any  thin^  but  principle,  whilat  his 
very  eneoues  could  not  deny  that  his 
l^oalifications  for  the  place  were  un- 
nvalledfit  is  agreeable  to  record^  that 
the  intrigues  ror  defeating  him  were 
iMt  and  baffled  by  far  abler  intrigues 
of  kia  own ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  May, 
1718,  he  was  installed  in  this  most 
Inerative  office* 
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Referrinjjf  to  the  earlier  years  of 
his  connexion  with  Trinity  College^ 
we  may  characterise  his  conduct  ge» 
nerallv  as  one  continued  series  of 
munincent  patronage  to  literature^ 
beneficial  reforms  in  college  usages 
and  discipline,  many  of  which  are 
still  retained  at  this  day  with  grati- 
tude, and,  finally,  by  the  most  splen* 
did  and  extensive  improvements  of 
the  college  buildings.    His  acta  of 
the  first  class  were  probably  con- 
templated by  the  Fellows  with  indif- 
ference ;  but  those  of  the  second,  as 
cutting  off  abuses  from  which  they 
had  a  personal  benefit,  or  as  carried 
with  too  high  a  hand*  and  by  means 
not  always  statutable,  armed  the  pas^ 
sions  of  a  large  mt^rity  against  nim, 
whilst  the  continued  drain  upon  their 
purses  for  public  objects,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  in  some  in- 
stances immoderately  lavish,  sharp- 
ened the  excitement  against  him  by 
the  irritation  of  immecuate  self-int^ 
rest  Hence  arose  afaction  so  strongly 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  thwarts 
ing  him  in  future,  and  of  punishing 
him  for  the  past,  as  certainly  no  de- 
linquencies of  the  most  eminent  state 
criminal  have  ever  yet  called  forth 
in  any  nation.  Bentley,  however,  re- 
sisted wiUi  one  hand,  and  continued 
to  offend  with  the  other.    The  con- 
test soon  became  a  judicial  one ;  and 
as  it  was  the  most  memorable  one  in 
every  reapect  that  England  has  ever 
witnessed— for  duration,  and  the  in- 
exhaustible resources  of  the  person 
whose  interest  was  chiefly  at  stake 
upon  its  issue— we  shall  give  a  faith- 
ful abstract  of  all  its  revolutions,  coi^ 
densed  from  many  scores  of  pa^es  in 
Dr  Monk's  quarto.    In  any  life  of 
Bentley,  this  affair  must  occupy  a 


*  ThU  epUbel,  b«towed  playfully  Upon  Whiston  by  Swift,  in  ridicule  of  falssano 
tiiBony,  w«uld  almost  •Mm  to  have  been  seriously  justified  by  his  general  bad  faith  in 
•esttcrini;  injiurioiu  aneodotes  about  every  body  who  refused  to  fall  in  with  his  follies* 
His  excuse  lies  in  the  extreme  weakness  of  his  brain.  Think  of  a  man,  who  had 
Wiiliant  preferment  within  his  reach,  dragging  his  poor  wife  and  daughter  for  half 
•  century  throagh  the  very  mire  of  despondency  and  destitution,  because  he  disapproved 
•f  Athanasius,  or  because  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas  was  not  sufficiently  esteemed  by  the 
Church  of  England !  Unhappy  is  that  family  over  which  a  foot  presides.  The 
teeret  of  all  Whiston*s  lunacies  may  be  found  in  that  sentence  of  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, where  he  betrays  the  fact  of  his  liability,  from  youth  upwards,  to  flatulency. 
What  he  mistook  for  conscience  was  flatulence,  which  others  (it  is  well  known)  have 
mistaken  for  inspiration.  This  was  his  original  misfortune :  his  second  was,  that  he 
lived  before  the  age  of  powerful  drastic  journals.  Had  he  been  contemporary  with 
Christopher  North,  the  knont  would  have  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  extorted 
^  grm^ode  of  Mr«  WhStton  sad  her  children. 
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foremost  place;  and,  considering  the 
extreme  intricacy  of  Dr  Monk's  ac- 
count, and  the  extreme  falsehood  of 
that  in  all  former  biographies,  we 
hope  to  earn  the  thanks  ofour  read- 
ers by  the  closeness  of  our  analysis. 

On  the  21st  of  December,  1709, 
the  feuds  of  Trinity  College,  which 
had  been  long  ripening  to  a  crisis, 
were  first  brought  under  the  eye  of 
a  competent  manager.  On  that  day, 
Mr  Edmund  Miller,  a  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity, coming  on  a  Christmas  visit  to 
his  old  friends,  happened  to  enter  the 
College  at  the  very  moment  when  a 
fresh  encroachment  of  Dr  Bentley*8 
had  flung  the  whole  society  into  agita- 
tion. To  Miller,  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
Fellow,  their  grievances  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  College  ,*  and  as  he  lost 
no  time  in  avowing  himself  their 
champion,  and  in  very  insolent  terms, 
Dr  Bentley  lost  as  little  in  forcibly 
dispossessing  him  of  his  Fellowship 
— an  act  of  violence  which  was  pe- 
culiarly mistimed ;  for  it  did  not  les- 
sen Miller's  power,  stimulated  his 
zeal,  and  added  one  more  to  the  co- 
lourable grounds  of  complaint.  Mil- 
ler's name  was  struck  off  the  College 
boards  on  the  18th  of  January;  on 
the  19th,  it  was  restored  bv  the  Vice- 
master  and  some  senior  Fellows ;  and 
on  the  24th,  it  was  again  struck  off 
by  Bentley.  Matters,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, were  now  coming  to  extremi- 
ties :  and  about  this  time  it  was  that 
•Bentley  is  said  to  have  exclaimed^- 
/*  Henceforward,  farewell  peace  to 
Trinity  College!" 

For  all  important  disputes  which 
•can  arise  in  the  different  colleges 
(about  45  in  number)  which  com- 
pose the  English  universities,  the  final 
appeal  lies  to  the  Visitor  of  each 
college.  But  in  the  present  case  a 
previous  question  arose,  "  Who  was 
the  visitor  ?"  the  Crown,  or  the  Bi- 
shop of  Ely  ?  Two  separate  codes  of 
statutes,  each  in  force,  held  a  lan- 
guage on  this  point  inconsistent  with 
each  other ;  and  the  latter  code  was 
even  inconsistent  with  itself.  How- 
ever, as  it  happened  that  the  parti- 
cular statute  which  met  the  present 
case  spoke  unequivocally  of  the  Bi- 
shop as  visitor,  it  was  resolved  to 
abiae  by  that  assumption.  And  there- 
fore, after  communicating  with  the 
Bishop,  a  formal  petition  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  lordship,  and  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1710,  signed  by  the 


Vice-master  and  twenty-nine  Fel- 
lows.   The  Bishop,  having  receired 
the  petition  without  delay,  made  as 
little  in  sending  Bentley  a  copy  of  it. 
And  to  this  Bentley  replied  in  a 
printed  letter  to  his  lordship.    The 
two  general  heads,  under  wnich  the 
charges  against  Bentley  had  been 
gathered,  were  dilapidation  of  the 
College-funds,  and  violation  of  tlie 
statutes.    These  charges  in  the  pre- 
sent letter  are  met  circumstantiiuly; 
and  in  particular  on  thatTprincipal 
attempt  of  Bentley's  to  effect  a  new 
and  different  distribution  of  the  col- 
lege income,  which  had  in  fact  fur- 
nished the  determining  motive  to 
the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  quar- 
rel, Dr  Monk  admits  that  he  makes 
out  a  very  powerftil  case.  Mortified 
vanity  and  disappointed  self-interest, 
Bentley  describes  as  the  ruling  impul- 
ses of  his  enemies:  *.'Had  I,"  says  he, 
**  herded  and  sotted  with  them;  had 
I  suffered  them  to  play  their  cheats 
in  their  several  offices,  I  misrht  have 
done  what  I  would ;  I  m^t  have 
devoured  and  destroyed  uie  Col- 
lege, and  yet  come  away  with  their 
applauses  for  a  great  and  good  mas- 
ter."   Bentley,  in  fact,  was  a  most 
unpopular  head  succeeding  to  a  very 
popular  one.    From  whatsoever  mo- 
tive, he  had  not  courted  the  society 
of  his  Fellows :  that  of  itself  was  a 
thing  that  could  not  be  forgiven; 
and  perhaps  it  is  true  that  from  pure 
mortified  amour  propre,  united  with 
those  baser  impulses  which  Bentley 
points  out,  fastening  upon  such  oc- 
casions as  the  rashness  of  Bentley 
too  readily  supplied,  the  prosecu- 
tion against  him  did  radically  take 
its  rise* 

What  was  the  prevailing  impres- 
sion left  by  Bentley's  pamphlet  we 
do  not  learn.    However,  as  it  was 
well  understood  to  be  really  his,  it 
did  not  fail  to  provoke  numerous 
answers ;  amongst  which  Mr  Millei'a 
was  eminent  for  the  closeness  of  its 
legal  arguments,  and  Blomer*8  for  wit 
and  caustic  personality.     After  the 
petition,  however,  ivith  the  excep- 
tion of  some  attempts  on  Bentley^s 
side  to  disunite  his  enemies  by  hold- 
ing out  temptations  'which,  as  often 
as  they  failed,  were  immediately  car- 
ried to  account  by  the  opposite  fac- 
tion as  meditated  breaches  of  the 
statute — it  does  not  appear  that  either 
side  made  any  movement  until  the 
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Uth  July,  ITiOy  when  the  charges 
minst  Bentley  were  finallf  digest- 
ed into  fifty-four  separate  articles. 
These,  having  first  been  presented  to 
the  Bishop  of  £Iy»  were  published 
in  ^e  shape  of  a  pamphlet — sup- 
ported by  such  extracts  from  the 
statutes  as  seemed  necessary  to  il- 
lustrate or  substantiate  the  charges. 
The  Bishop's  first  step  was  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  articles  to  Bentley, 
who  on  his  part  appears  **  to  have 
taken  no  notice  of  them  whatever." 
Thisy  be  it  observed,  for  many  a  good 
year  continued  to  be  a  right-band 
mode  of  manceuvring  with  Bentley : 
unless  stirred  up  by  a  very  long 
pole,  he  would  not  roar  for  any  man. 
Meantime,  in  this  year,  1710,  had 
occurred  that  most  memorable  of  all 
intrigues,  which,  out  of  no  deeper 
root  than  the  slippery  tricks  of  a 
waiting  woman,  haa  overset  the  po- 
licy of  Europe.    The  Whig^  were 
kicked  out :  tne  Tories  were  kicked 
in;  so  far  the  game  went  just  the 
wrong  way  for  Bentley,  his  name 
being  always  for  fancy  borne  on  the 
Whi^  lists— but  that  was  a  trifle. 
All  me  public  disadvantages  of  his 
party  being  ousted,  were  compen- 
sated a  thousand  times  over  by  the 
private  benefit,  that  his  wife  happen- 
ed to  be  related  in  blood  to  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  (then  Mr  Secretary  St 
Jo^n,J  and  also  to  Mr  Masham,  hus- 
band of  the  favourite.    "  On  this 
hint"  he  moved.    By  one  or  both  of 
these  channels  he  reached  the  ear 
of  Mr  Harley,  the  Lord  Treasurer. 
The  Queen  was  already  won  over 
to.  his  cause ;  for  she  had  been  ac- 
qiudnted  of  old  with  the  Doctor; 
and  Mrs  Bentley's  court  connexions 
took  care  that  the  scandalous  lives 
of  some  amongst  Bentley's  oppo- 
nents should  lose  nothing  in  the  tell- 
ing.   .  The  Doctor  was  "  invited"  by 
liie    Prime    Minister   to   sketch  a 
scheme  of  conciliation ;  and  in  obe- 
dience he  drew  up  the  projet  of  a 
.Rojral  Lietter,  which  has  since  been 
foand  amongst  the  Harleian  papers. 
Let  it  not  offend  the  reader  to  near, 
that    in   this  letter   each   separate 
point  in  dispute  was  settled  in  favour 
of  the  Doctor  himself.    Reasonable 
S8   that    was,  however,  Diis  aliter 
visum  est:  the  Minister  was  far  too 
tortuous  himself  to  approve  of  such 
vei'jf  plain  dealing.  Inaeed,  as  a  les- 
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son  upon  human  nature,  the  ^  Royal 
Letter"  must  have  been  a  perfect 
curiosity :  for  by  way  of  applying  a 
remedy  to  the  Master's  notorious  In- 
firmity of  excessive  indulgence  and 
lax  discipline,  the  letter  concluded 
with  strictly  enjoining  him  ''to  cluuk 
tise  all  license  among  the  Fellows," 
and  promising  royid  countenance 
and  co-operation  in  the  dischai^e  of 
duties  so  salutary.    . 

Whether  this  bold  stroke  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  enemy,  is  hard 
to  say ;  for  Dr  Monk  gives  us  rea- 
son to  think  that  it  did,  and  did 
not,  in  the  very  same  sentence.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  Bentley's  Royal  Letter 
was  forwarded  to  the  Premier  on  the 
iOth  November,  1710;  and  on  the  21st 
of  that  month  he  received  a  peremp- 
tory summons  from  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
to  answer  the  articles  against  him  by 
the  18th  of  December.  At  one  time 
Bentley  avowed  a  design  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  Convocation ;  but  for  this, 
when  steps  were  taken  to  baffle  him, 
he  substituted  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
explaining  that  her  Majesty  was  the 
true  visitor  of  Trinity  College,  ^t 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  usurpmg  her 
rights,  and  that  Richard  Bentley,  re- 
sisting this  usurpation,  threw  himself 
on  her  royal  protection. 

This  petition  met  with  immediate 
attention,  and  was  referred  by  Mr 
Secretary  St  John  to  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General,  who  meantime 
stayed  the  Bishop's  proceedings. 
Five  months  were  spent  in  hearing 
all  parties;  and  on  May  29, 1711,  the 
two  officers  made  their  report,  which 
was  favourable  to  the  Bisnop's  claim 
as  respected  Bentley,  but  pointed 
out  to  the  Queen  and  the  Doctor  a 
legal  mode  of  resisting  it.  As  this 
decision  left  Bentley  to  no  more  than 
a  common  remedy  at  law,  he  deter- 
mined to  obtain  higher  protection ; 
and  on  July  12,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  recent  escape 
from  assassination,  stating  his  own  si- 
tuation, and  concluding  with  the  offer 
of  dedicating  to  his  lordship  the  edi- 
tion which  he  had  been  Ions  preparing 
of  Horace.  This  appeal  dotained  for 
him  t)ie  Minister's  active  protection ; 
the  Bishop  was  a^ain  directed  to  stay 
proceedings ;  ana  on  the  8th  of  De- 
cember the  Horace  was  published. 
With  a  dedication,  taking  due  notice 
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Ministers  shrank  from  the  ptosj^ett 
of  being  publicly  exposed  as  Da]rtl- 
sans  in  pnvato  cabals ;  and  Lord  Bo- 


of  Harley 's  honours*  of  descent  from 
the  Veres  and  Mortimers.  Bentley 
avowed  his  own  change  of  party  by 
«aying»  that  *'  Horace  was  not  less  in 
fevout  with  Mfficenas  from  hid  bar 
Tixig  once  serred  under  the  banners 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius." 

In  1712,  after  above  seven  months' 
deliberation,  the  crown  lawyers  made 
a  report  on  the  question  of — Who 
was  Visitor?  It  was  unfavourable 
to  Bentley ;  for  though  declaring  the 
Crown  visitor  in  a  general  sense,  it 
decided,  notwithstanding,  for  the  Bi- 
shop of  Ely,  in  the  single  case  of  de* 
linquency  charged  upon  the  Master 
— the  very  case  in  question;  and  one 
of  the  lawyers.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  de- 
clared for  the  Bishop  unconditionally. 
Now,  then,  it  was  expected  that  the 
interdict  on  the  Bishop  would  be 
immediately  taken  off.  However,  it 
was  not;  and  some  speculations  arose 
at  that  time  upon  this  apparent  mys- 
terv,  which  have  since  appeared  to  be 
unfounded.  Mrs  Bentley's  influence 
was  supposed  to  be  at  work.  But 
the  secret  histoiy  of  the  intrigue  was 
very  different.  The  truth  was  this : 
Bentley's  enemies  had  now  found 
their  way  to  Lord  Oxford's  ear;  this 
should  naturally  have  operated  to 
Bentley's  ruin;  but  fortunately  for 
him,  the  Treasurer  viewed  the  whole 
case  as  one  not  unworthy  of  his  own 
management  upon  Machiavelian  prin- 
ciples. A  compromise  of  the  dis- 
pute was  probably  what  the  Minister 
proposed;  and  if  that  were  found 
impossible,  an  evasion,  by  a  timely 
removal  of  Bentley  to  some  other 
situation. 

Meantime,  these  conciliatory  in*- 
tentions  on  the  part  of  the  Premier 
were  suddenly  defeated  by  a  strong 
measure  of  Bentley's.  In  the  winter 
of  1712,  he  refused  his  consent  to 
the  usual  division  of  the  College 
funds.  Attacked  in  this  quainter,  the 
Fellows  became  desperate.  Miller 
urged  an  application  to  the  Court  of 
■Queen's  Bench,  with  a  view  to  com- 
pel the  Bishop  of  Ely  to  proceed  as 
Visitor;  for  it  was  believed  that  the 
royal  interdict  would  not  be  recog- 
nised by  that  court.    Upon  this  the 


he  was  empowered."  Thus  war- 
ranted, the  Fellows  brought  their 
cause  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  and 
before  the  end  of  Easter  term,  1713, 
obtained  a  rule  for  the  Bishop  to 
shew  cause  why  a  mandamus  should 
not  issue  to  compel  him  to  dischaige 
hisjudicial  functions. 

Two  considerable  advantages  had 
been  obtained  by  Bentley  about  this 
time ;  he  had  been  able  to  apply  the 
principle  of  divide  et  impera  in  the 
appointment  to  an  office  of  some  dig- 
nity and  power:  a  success  whi<£, 
though  it  really  amounted  to  no  more 
than  the  detaching  from  his  enemies 
of  that  single  member  who  benefit- 
ed by  the  bribe,  he  had  dexterously 
improved  into  a  general  report  that 
the  party  arrayed  aeainst  mm  were 
repentant  and  disunited.    The  other 
advantage  was  of  still  biefaer  promise. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1712,  ^e  ne- 
gotiations then  pending  at  Utrecht 
had  furnished  the  Whigs  with  an  oc- 
casion for   attack    upon  Ministers 
which  was  expected  to  unseat  them. 
How  sanguine  were  the  hopes  em- 
barked upon  this  effort,  appears  bv 
the  following  passage  from  Swifrs 
Journal  to  Stella — ^"  We  got  a  great 
victory  last  Wednesday  in  the  I&nse 
of  Lords,  by  a  majority^  I  think,  of 
twenty-eight ;  and  the  Whigs  had  de- 
sired their  friends  to  bespeak  places 
to  see  Lord  Treasurer  carried  to  the 
Tower"    In  this  critical  conditioD, 
it  was  important  to  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  that  their  security  should 
appear  to  stand  not  merely  upon  Par- 
liamentary majorities,  but  also  on  the 
general  sense  of  the  country.    Ad- 
resses,  therefore,  expressing  public 
confidence,  were   particulariy  wel- 
come at  court;  and  Bentley  managed 
one  for  them  at  Cambridge,  which 
he  was  deputed  to  present. 

But  these  were  advantages  which 
could  avail  him  nothing  in  the  new 
posture  of  the  dispute.     The  Court 


♦  We  know  not  how  true  Harley's  pretensions  In  this  particular  may  be ;  cer- 
tainly Lord  Bollngbroke  ridicules  them  harshly,  in  his  Letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd* 
ham,  as  mere  jovial  inspirations  from  the  fames  of  daret. 
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of  Queen's  Bench  had  relieved  ibh 
Bishop  of  Ely  from  the  royal  inter- 
dict. The  Bishop  lost  no  time  in 
tiirowing  Bentley  upon  his  defence. 
Bentley  replied  laconically  (June  1% 
1713);  ana  after  some  further  inteiv 
chaoge  of  written  pleadings  with  his 
accusers,  he  attempted  to  bring  the 
whole  affair  to  an  abrupt  issue  at 
Cambridge ^ in. i^^jch  case,  forwent 
of  mature  evidenpe,'.  an.  acquittal 
muat  have  followed.  But  the  Bishop 
was  on  bis  guard.  He  liad  enflnged 
the  late  Whig  Lord  Chancellor,  (Lord 
Cowper,^  and  Dr  Newton,  an  emi- 
nent civilian,  as  his  asaesscwBj  and 
he  replied  dryly,  that  if  it  suited  their 
convenience,  November  would  be 
the  time  of  trial ;  but  at  all  events, 
London  would  be  the  place,  as  best 
furnished  for  both  sides  with  the 
proper  legal  aids. 

However,  it  happened,  from  the 
political  agitations  of  that  period, 
that  the  trial  did  not  in  fact  come  on 
until  May,  1714.    The  great  hall  of 
Ely  House  was  the  court-room,  and 
eight  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of 
the  day  assisted  on  one  side  or  other 
as  counsel.  On  the  charge  of  wasting 
the  College  goods,  Bentley  made  out 
a  strong   case.    He  produced  the 
sanction  of  a  minority ;  and  the  funds, 
it  appeared,  had  been  applied,  at  any 
rate,  to  the  adorning  and  repairing  <» 
the  College.   As  to  the  other  charge 
of  violating  the  statutes,  it  had  been 
Bentley 'a  custom  to  palliate  his  strong 
measures  by  shifting  between  the 
statute  and  the  practice,  just  as  either 
happened  to  afford  him  most  coun- 
tenance ;  but  there  were  some  acts 
oppreasive  beyond  the  countenance 
of  dther  precedent  of  statute.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  and,  it  is  supposed,  the 
private  opinion  of  the  Bishop,  had  hi- 
therto powerfully  favoured  Bentley, 
but  forsook  him  as  the  trial  advanced ; 
and  tradition  records,  that  on  some 
remarkable  expression  of  this,  Bent- 
ley fainted  away.  At  length,  after  six 
weeks'  duration,  the  Visitor  was  sa- 
tisfied that  the  case  had  beenestablish- 
ed,  and  ordered  a  sentence  of  ejec- 
tion from  the  Mastership  to  be  drawn 
up.   This  was  done,  ana  the  sentence 
waa  afterwards  found  amongst  his 
papers.    Meantime,  the  good  Bishop 
Moore  had  caught  cola  during  the 
lon^  sittings ;  and  on  the  8 1  st  oTJuly, 
before  any  ef  his  apparitors  could 
ezeeate  the  Bentence,  he  waehimeetf 


aitmmoned  away  by  a  sterner  upus^ 
ritor,  to  the  other  world.  On  the  day 
following  died  Queen  Anne;  and  in 
one  mpment  the  favour  of  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  had  become  som^ 
thing  worse  than  worthless.  Thua 
suddenly  did  Bentley  see  boUifriend^ 
and  foes  vanish  jfrom  the  scene,  and 
the  fine  old  quarrel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege fell  back  to  the  status  quo  antfi 
beilwn,  and  was  welcome  to  begi[i 
the  world  again. 

So  passed  the  first  five  years  of 
the  feud.  Fleetwood,  the  new  Bishop 
of  Ely,  declined  to  act  as  Visitor  of 
the  Master,  unless  he  could  also  visit 
the  Fellows.  Upon  this  significant 
hini,  the  nroaecutors  of  Bentley,  novv 
reduced  oy  six  who  had  died  during 
the  struggle,  acceded  to  a  compro- 
mise. Sensible,  however,  that  so  long 
as  Miller  continued  to  be  a  Fellow* 
the  stifled  fire  would  be  continually 
rekindled,  Bentley  applied  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  to  eject  him.  A 
former  pretext  had  been  quashed; 
he  now  tound  a  new  one,  but  all  ia 
vain.  The  result  for  the  present  was 
simply  to  refresh  the  fury  of  MUleiiu 
He  was  now  become  a  Sergeant;  and 
he  laid  fresh  articles  before  the  Bi* 
shop,  who  persbted,  however^  in  de- 
dinmg  to  act 

At  this  point  of  the  history,  a 
new  actor  came  upon  the  stage,  who 
brought  to  the  management  of  the 

?uarrel,  self-devotion  like  that  of  a 
)hristian  martyr,  and  malignity  like 
that  of  a  Pagan  persecutor.  This 
was  Dr  Colbatch,  Professor  of  Ca- 
suistry. As  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col^ 
lege,  he  had  unavoidably  taken  some 
Interest  in  the  affair  from  the  first ; 
but  from  duty  or  gratitude  he  had 
supported  the  Master ;  or  had  passed 
into  a  state  of  strict  neutrality ;  or, 
finally,  had  acquiesced  with  reluct- 
ance in  the  measures  of  MiUer.  At 
length,  however,  it  is  said  that  some 
alhir  of  college  leases,  in  the  terms 
of  which  Bentley  seemed  to  sacrifice 
reversionary  to  present  interests,  put 
an  end  to  his  languor ;  and  he  part- 
ed from  the  Master  in  a  state  oi  en- 
mity tiiiat  in  this  life  was  destined  to 
no  repose. 

Now,  then,  the  Collie  was  in  pei^ 
fect  anarchy ;  yet  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
still  refused  to  interfere,  unless  cin- 
dered by  the  King.  In  this  dilen»- 
ma  Uie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Wake>  (the  same,  we  thhik;  who  en^ 
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tertained  the  mad  project^  for  some 
sort  of  union  with  tne  Popish  or  Gal- 
lican  Churchy)  pointed  out  the  steps 
to  he  taken,  amongst  which  the  first 
was  a  petition  to  tlie  King  in  Coun- 
cil. His  Grace  had  himself  lately 
received  an  affront  from  Bentley, 
and  he  now  declared  the  jolly  old 
Doctor  to  be  "  the  greatest  instance 
of  human  frailty  that  he  knew  of.*' 
After  some  delay,  caused  by  the 
weakness  of  the  Fellows  in  neglect- 
ing a  prudent  caution  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, the  petition  was  called  for  by 
the  council  and  read.  Then  came  a 
scene,  in  the  history  of  public  bu- 
siness, worthy  of  Swift.  The  council 
remits  the  case  to  Sir  Edward  Nor- 
they,  at  that  time  Attorney-General ; 
Mr  Attorney  remits  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ely ;  the  Bishop  back  again  to  Mr 
Attorney;  and  finally  exit  Mr  At- 
torney in  a  hurry  with  all  the  papers 
in  a  bundle;  for  Sir  Edward  was  soon 
dismissed  from  office,  and  cairied  off 
the  quarrel  in  his  pocket  This  was 
in  1716:  for  the  three  years  which 
succeeded,  Colbatch  allowed  himself 
to  be  amused  with  the  merest  moon- 
shine by  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield, who  secretly  protected 
Bentley.  In  1719  the  Petition  came 
again  to  light ;  and  being  read  at  the 
Council  board,  was  referred  •  by  the 
Lords  Justices,  who  represented  the 
absent  King,  to  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council.  This  resurrection 
from  Sir  Edward  Northey*s  pocket, 
was  a  sad  blow  to  Bentley:  three 
years*  slumber  gave  him  hopes  that 
the  petition  had  been  applied  to  some 
**  culinary  or  post-culinsuy  purpose,*' 
in  which  case  he  was  well  assured 
that  another  of  equal  weight  could 
no  longer  be  substituted.  However, 
the  next  step  was  to  get  it  laid,  and 
that  could  be  done  only  by  a  com- 

Eromise  with  Sergeant  Miller.  This 
ad  been  attempted  in  vain  some 
years  back,  as  it  happened  that  the 
Sergeant  was  at  that  time  dischar- 

fing  his  wrath  in  a  book  against  the 
doctor.  .  That  book,  however,  hurt 
nobody  but  its  author;  and  the  Ser- 
geant now  listened  favourably  to  an 
overture,  which  offered  him  a  profit- 
able retreat  He  retired  for  ever  from 
tiie  contest,  with  the  reputation  of  a 
traitor,  and  528  pounds  sterling  in  his 
purse;  he  rose  afterwards  to  be  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  a  Baron 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  but  in 


Cambridge  he  never  retneired  hu 
character. 

For  eleven  years  the  quarrel  had 
now  ra^ed  in  the  courts ;  for  ^e  next 
seven,  m  consequence  of  this  com- 
promise with  Miller  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ely's  itierticL,  it  was  conducted  by 
the  press ;  and  strange  it  is  to  re- 
cora,  that  all  attempts  in  this  w&yof 
Bentley's  enemies,  though  practised 
authors,  recoUed  heavily  on  them- 
selves— How  many  pamphlets,  so 
many  libels.    Serjeant  Miller  had 
already  paid  deariy  for  Ai>.    Next 
came  Conyers  Middletou,  who,  m 
two  particular  sentences,  seemed  to 
intimate  that  justice  could  not  be  had 
(or  even  a  hearing)  from  the  King  ia 
Council. .  In  November,  1721,  the 
King  and  Richard  Bentley  taught 
him  in  Westminster  Hall  to  take  a 
new  view  of  the  subject    He  was 
compelled  to  ask  pardon,  and  hea- 
vily amerced  in  costs.     Colbatch, 
with  this  warning  before  his  eyes, 
committed  exactly  the  same  fault  in 
a  more  dangerous  eho^e.    He  was 
prosecuting  Bentley  as  the  supposed 
author  of  a  supposed  libel  on  him- 
self in  the  University  Courts ;  and  in 
support  of  the  University  jurisdio 
tion,  he  published  a  book  called  Jut 
Academicunu    Circumstances  arose, 
however,  to  convince  him  that  more 
danger  was  at  hand  to  himself  than 
his  antagonist,  and  he  declared  him- 
self wilhng  to  drop  the  proceedings. 
"  Are  you  so  ?'*  said  BenUey ;  "  but 
so  am  not  L*'     There  is  a  vu^ 
story  of  a  j;entle  Quaker,  who,  find- 
log  a  dog  m  the  act  of  robbine  his 
larder,  declined  rough  modes  oi  pu- 
nishment, but  said  he  would  content 
himself  with  a  partiuff  admomtioa ; 
upon  which,  opening  the  door  to  the 
dog,  he  cried  after  mm — **  Mad  doe ! 
good  people,  a  mad  dog  !"    In  the 
same  fashion  did  Bentley,  not  trou- 
bling   himself   to    institute  prose- 
cutions, quietly   beg   leave,  by  his 
counsel,  to  read  a  sentence  or  tiro 
from  the  Jus  Acactetnicum  before  the 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench.    That 
was  enough  Ohe  Judges  bounced  like 
quicksilver,    for    their   jurisdiction 
was  questioned  ;  and  Dr  Colbatch,  in 
Mr  TnurteU's  language,  was  ^  book- 
ed."   The  troubles  he  went  through 
in  skulking  from  justice,  and  running 
after  great  men*s  intercession,  would 
really  make  a  novel.     The  following 
^tracts  from  Dr  Monk's  accouAt» 
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Jiftttp-the  veil  upon  the  wretched 
condition  of  him  who  is  struggling 
in  the  meshes  of  the  law.  .  After 
mentioning  that  the  two  Secretaries 
of  State  had  promised  their  interces- 
sion with  the  Chief  Justice,  the  ac- 
count goes  on  thus : — 

.  '*  He  himself  preferred  his  applicatioa 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  now  Earl  of 
Maodesfield,  who,  howerer  great  might 
be  bis  faults,  was  remarkably  accessible 
and  affable.  He  indulged  Colbatch  with 
maoy  interviews ;  and  although  he  con- 
demned, without  reserre,  the  offending 
passages  of  his  book,  promised  him  his  good 
offices  with  the  Chief  Justice,  to  make  the 
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Seat  men  kept  their  promises  in 
ose  days,  the  reader  shall  hear : 

"  When  be  renewed  his  application 
for  the  interference  of  the  great  Ministers 
in  his  fiivour,  he  foand  their  tone  much 
altered.  Lord  Carteret,  in  particular, 
had  at  first  been  profuse  in  his  assuran- 
ces of  protection  in  case  of  the  worst ; 
Should  the  Doctor  he  sent  to  prison^  here, 
said  he,  brandishing  his  pen,  is  Mercury's 
wand  which  wiU  soon  fetch  him  out.  Now, 
however,  his  lordsbip*s  language  was  al- 
tered ;  he  advised  so  and  so,  and  he  would 
undertake  that  nothing  should  hurt  hinu 
But  Dr  Friend,  whose  heart  misgtive 
him  on  this  point,  begged  his  lordship  to 


consequences  light.     But  the  patronage  of     pledge   his  word,   that,   in  case  pf  the 


these  great  ministers  was  not  calculated  to 
render  the  unfortunate  divine  any, real 
service.  Thedistingnishedjudge,  whopre- 
sided  on  the  bench,  entertained  a  high  no- 
tion of  the  dignity  of  his  court.  He  had  also 
too  just  an  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
judicial  character,  not  to  be  jealous  of  the 
interference  of  persons  in  power  with  the 
administration  of  justice.  He  therefore 
heard  the  representations  of  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  without  the  least  disposition  to 
attend  to  them ;  insomuch,  that  the  Pre- 
mier aocounted  for  his  inflexibility  by  ob- 
serving, that  Pratt  had  got  to  the  top  of  his 
preferment^  and  was,  therefore,  refractory, 
and  not  to  be  governed  bij  thenC" 

Soon  after  this  the  publisher,  Wil- 
kin, was  brought  to  the  bar : — 

"  The  affrighted  bookseller  made  an  ef- 
fort to  save  himself,  by  declaring  that  Dr 
Colbatch  was  the  author ;  but  the  Chief 
Justice  told  him  that  he  might  do  as  he 
pleased  aboat  giving  up  the  author,  for  it 
should  not  save  him  from  the  punish- 
ment doe  to  the  offence  of  circulating  the 
pamphlet ;  and  that  his  fate  should  be  a 
warning  to  other  publishers ;  adding,  that 
the  court  irrould  serve  the  author  in  the 
same  way  if  brought  before  them.  Wil- 
kin*s  terrors  were  greatly  augmented, 
when,  upon  applying  in  the  evening  at 
the  chambers  of  Mr  Justice  Fortescue  to 
be  bailed,  he  was  informed  by  his  lordship 
that  he  had  that  day  taken  as  bail,  of  the 
publisher  of  the  Freeholder's  Journal,  (a 
treasonable  paper.)  ^1000,  and  jeaOO  for 
each  of  bis  sureties ;  and  he  was  actually 
rehired  to  produce  the  same  amount,  the 
Judge  saying  that  his  offence  was  as  great, 
or  greater.'* 

The  danger  now  thickened,  and 


worst.  Mercury's  wand  should  be  put  in 
operation.  Re-encouraged  by  a  fresh 
promise,  the  delinquent,  who  had  chan- 
ged his  lodgings  to  escape  notice,  now  put 
on  his  gown,  and  appeared  publicly  in  the 
streets  and  in  Westminster  HalL  But 
here  some  lawyers,  upon  learning  the 
grounds  of  his  security,  told  him  to  de- 
spair his  charm,  for  that,  if  he  confessed 
himself  the  author  of  Jus  Academicum, 
the  King  himself  could  not  hinder  his 
being  sent  to  prison." 

In  this  trying  situation,  Colbatch 
in  1722  strengthened  himself  by  new 
friends,  such  as  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
and  many  others;  but  at  length  he 
discovered  ''that  there  was  a  lion 
in  the  path,  which  intercepted  all  his 
prospects  of  powerful  mediation.*' 
And  who  should  this  lion  be?  Why, 
simply  that  friend,  the  Chancellor,  to 
wit,  who  was  the  warmest  of  all  in 
professions.  What  a  picture  of  courts 
does  the  following  passage  expose  I 

"  The  minister  (Lord  Townshcnd) 
then  sent  him  to  wait  upon  the  Chief 
Justice,  with  a  message  from  himself,  in- 
timating that  the  Crown  would  interfere 
to  stay  proceedings,  and  wishing  to  know 
in  what  manner  that  object  could  most 
properly  be  effected.  Colbatch  proceeded 
immediately  to  Sir  John  Pratt's,  but 
ibund  that  he  was  just  gone  out ;  where- 
upon an  unfortunate  idea  came  across  his 
mind,  that  he  ought  to  go  and  communi- 
cate the  Minister's  designs  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  lest  he  should  appear  to  dis- 
trust the  promise  of  the  latter.  This  wily 
lord,  having  learnt  the  state  of  the. case,' 
determined  to  counteract  what  was  do- 


Colbatch  was  advised  to  keep  out  of  j„g .  a„d,  „„der  pretence  of  smoothing  the 

the  way,  and  with  tiie  utmost  speed  ^ay,  made  the  Doctor  pwmise  not  to  de- 

to  procure  the  King  S  pardon,  which  Uver  Lord   Townshend's  message  to  the 

had  been  promised  him  by  both  Se-  Chief  Justice,  till  he  had  himself  s*en 

cretaries  of  State.    In  what  manner  him  upon  the  subject    Colbatch,  how- 
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€ykr,  presently  perofeivin^  tnbt  he  had 
heeii  surprised  and  tricked  by  this  ex- 
alted personage,  went  back  to  Lord 
Tovrnshendy  and  candidly  told  him  what 
liad  passed.  The  Minister  revired  his 
spirits,  by  promising  to  procure  him  the 
}^ing*s  pardon  the  next  day,  and  directed 
him  to  call  upon  him  again  in  the  eyening 
at  his  office,  when  he  should  see  and  talk 
with  the  Clumcellor.  Going  at  the  time 
appointed,  he  found  a  cabinet  meeting 
just  broken  up.  Lord  Townshend,  as 
spon  as  he  saw  him,  ordered  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield to  be  recalled,  and  the  two  great 
men  held  a  long  conyersation  apart,  in 
which  the  Chancellor  contriyed  to  inter- 
cept the  fayour  designed  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Colbstch.  They  then  Joined  him, 
and  Lord  Maodesfield  urged  that  no- 
thing more  was  required  of  him  but  to 
make  a  reasonable  apology  to  the  court, 
and  that  he  would  be  committed  to  sa- 
tisfy form ;  that  this  would  be  only  no- 
minal, as  he  would  regain  his  liberty  the 
next  day ;  and  earnestly  adyiaed  him  to 
undergo  this  triyial  ordeaL  Lord  Towns- 
hend then  joined  in  the  recommendation^ 
Baying— -Z^o,  good  Doctor,  do.  Thus 
pressed,  he  had  no  altematiye  but  to  ao- 
quiesce,  although  he  was*  no  longer  de- 
ceiyed,  but  saw  himself  the  yictim  of  a 
hard-hearted  policy." 

Certainly,  if  the  Doctor's  friends 
were  knares,  ou  d-peu-pres,  the  Doc- 
tor himself  was  a  tool,  ou  d-peu^res. 
And  the  Tery  perfection  of  folly-* 
pig-headed  folly,  (opposed  to  equal 
pig-headedness  in  the  judge,) — ap- 
pears in  the  final  scene  of  this  litUe 
drama,  which  we  transcribe  as  a  fair 
riral  to  any  of  the  same  kind  in  Gil 
Bhis:— 

**  After,  ftc.  &c  Dr  Colbatch  was  again 
brought  up  before  the  King's  Bench,  to 
petition  for  his  discharge;  whereupon 
Sir  Littleton  Fowls,  the  senior  puisne 
judge,  deliyered  him  his  final  objurgation. 
His  lordship  had  Just  been  reading  Jua 
Academicum,  and  was  master  of  its  con- 
tents ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  author, 
he  considered  some  of  the  reflections,  in- 
tended for  Dr  Bentley,  as  leyelled  against 
the  Court.  He  termed  the  appeals  made 
to  foreign  lawyers  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpose;— a  conceit  which  took  his  lord- 
ship's fancy  so  much,  that  he  repeated  it 
three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  his 
speech.  But  the  most  disastrous  point 
was  the  motto  of  the  book, — Jura  negat 
sibi  nata,  nUiil  non  arrogat.  lie  accused 
Colbatch  of  applying  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  the  most  yirulent  yerse  in 
all  Horace, — Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nihil 
non  AJi&OQAT.    The  culprit  immediately 
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sbt  him  right  lis  to  HbraceS  #bfd  j  and 
told  him  besides,  that  the  motto  was  in- 
tended to  apply,  not  to  the  Jud|;^  but  to 
Dr  Bentley.       Sir   Littleton,  howerer, 
Would  not  be  drlyen  from  H'hii  he  con- 
sidered  his  stronghold ;  h^  thrice  reearred 
to  this  unhappy  quotation,  which  aocased 
their  lordships  of  abrogating  the  laws; 
and  each  time  Colbatch  was  Imprudent 
enbugh  to  interrupt  and  correct  him.    At 
last  the  Court  remarked  to  his  counsel, 
Kettelbey,  that  lus  dient  did  not  appear 
to  be  sensible  of  his  being  in  contempt  j 
and,  to  oonyince  him  of  that  &et,  senten- 
oed  him  to  pay  £50,  to  be  Imprisoned  tiU 
it  was  paid,  and  to  glye  security  for  his 
good  behayiour  for  a  year." 

It  will  appear  like  judicial  infatir 
fltion  in  Bentley's  enemies,  that,  on 
tiiat  same  day  wheii  this  scene  took 
place  in  the  King* 8Bench,anotfaer  pro- 
cess was  commenced  against  Conyers 
Middleton  for  a  libel  upon  the  same 
Court    ^The  pamphlet  being  hand- 
ed to  the  Bench,  the  Chief  Justice 
pronounced,  that,  if  Dr  Middleton 
was  really  the  author,  he  must  be 
the  most  ungrateful  man  aliYe,  con- 
sidering tiiat  the  Court  had  already 
treated  nim  with  so  much  lenity.'*  In 
fact,  this  unhappy  coincidence  in  time 
of  the  two  cases,  gaye  to  the  rererend 
libellers  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
conspiracy.   However,  though  Mid- 
dleton would  not  take  a  lesson  from 
his  friend  to  avoid  his  offence,  he 
did  as  regarded  the  management  of 
his  defence.    He  applied  to  no  Lord 
Macclesfields  or  Secretaries  of  State  ,* 
and,  in  consequence,  he  met  precise- 
ly the  same  punishment  as  Colbatch, 
without  the  same  protracted  suffer- 
hie.    And  so  ended  the  sixth  suit     i 
which  Bentley  had  prosecuted  to  a 
triumphant  issue,  within  three  years, 
in  the  King's  Bench,  himself  enjoy-     i 
in^  all  the  time  the  most  absolute 
ottum  cum  dignitate,  whilst  his  mali- 
cious enemies  were  mere  footballa 
to  the  fury  of  law. 

These,  however,  were  no  more 
than  episodes  in  the  great  «>o«  of  the 
original  quarrel.  In  the  latter  end 
of  1727,  fldfter  a  seven  years'  rest,  this 
began  to  revive.  Biefaop  Fleetwood 
had  been  succeeded  in  the  see  of 
Ely  by  Greene,  who  was  wiUing  to 
act,  provided  his  expenses  were  gua- 
ranteed, and  certain  legal  questiooa 
answered  favourably.  Uis  demandB 
wereffrantedj  and  five  eminent  lair- 
yersj  haTing  separately  returned  m- 
tisf actory  answers,  preparations  were 


mMng  for  assault.  Thoagh  mana- 
ged silently,  Bentley  heard  of  them ; 
and  inimemately  petitioned  the  King, 
telling  him  that  the  Bishop  of  Ely 
was  going  to  rob  him  of  his  rights. 
After  three  months'  waiting  for  the 
i'esult,  the  Bishop  in  turn  petitioned 
the  Rin^  to  be  heard  on  benalf  of  his 
See.  A  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  then  appointed.  De- 
lays, as  usual,  were  devised  by  Bent- 
ley;  and  it  was  not  before  March 
1729,  that  the  committee  decided, 
that  **  they  could  not  advise  his  Ma- 
jesty to  interfere  at  all,  but  that  the 
Bishop  was  at  liberty  to  proceed  as 
he  thought  proper." 

Richard  Bentley  had  come  to  a 
Sifferent  decision,  as  he  soon  made 
Bishop  Greene  understand.  In  No- 
vember, his  lordship  began  to  stir ; 
but  Bentley  soon  pulled  him  up  bv 
moving  the  King's  Bench  for  a  prohi- 
bition, on  the  ground,  that  before  he 
could  be  *•  visited,"  he  must  be  twice 
admonished  by  the  Vice-master : 
now,  as  he  took  care  to  have  a  Vice- 
master  of  his  own  choosing,  this  was 
not  likely  to  happen  before  the  Greek 
calends.  Th  e  j  uoges  at  length  refused 
the  prohibition,  holding  that  the  preli- 
minary admonition  was  requireaonly 
in  cases  of  petty  delinquencies.  Bi- 
shop Greene  was  ikeretore  once  more 
declared  at  liberty  to  proceed ;  and 
at  last  it  was  thought,  says  Dr  Monk, 
**  Uiat  all  Bentley^  resources  were 
at  an  end." 

Little  did  they  know  of  Richard 
Bentley  who  thought  thus.     On  the 
2d  June,  1729,  steps  were  again  taken 
at  Ely  House,  and  a  further  da^  as- 
signed. Before  that  day  came,  again 
had  Bentley  put  a  spoke  in  the  Bi- 
shop^s  w^heel.    He  applied  to  the 
King's  Bench  for  a  writ  of  prohibi- 
tion on  new  grounds ;  and  this  time 
he  succeededT  Next  term,  the  Bishop 
applied  to  have  the  prohibition  taken 
on;     But  that  was  more  easily  asked 
than  granted.  Bentley  had  bothered 
the  judges  with  a  paper  which  cost  a 
week  even  to  copy.   The  judges  had 
no  time  to  read  it,  and  were  obliged 
to  continue  the  prohibition ;  and  then 
came  tbe  long  vacation.    In  Novem- 
ber, 1 729,  the  campaign  opened  again; 
but  the  Court  declared  that  no  case 
like  this  had  ever  come  before  them, 
and  declined  to  pronounce  judgment 
until  it  had  been  argued  hj  wslj  of 
declaration  and  answer. 
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^  In  1730,  with  the  verhal  resurrec- 
tion of  nature,  up  rose  the  everlast- 
ing process.  **  Up  rose  the  sun,  and 
up  rose  Emily."  Bishop  Greene  put 
in  his  plea.  Bentley  took  no  notice 
of  it;  nor  would  to  this  hour,  had 
not  a  rule  been  applied  for  to  com- 
pel him.  At  the  last  minute  of  the 
time  allowed,  he  replied,  by  asking 
for  time, — ^a  month,  for  instance.  The 
Court  granted  a  week.  At  the  last 
minute  of  the  week  he  put  in  a  re-r 
|??icaft'on,  which,  in  Strange's  Reports, 
IS  described  as  "  immaterial." 

Upon  this  the  Bishop,  in  technical 
phrase,  demutred.  But  here,  again, 
Bentley  jgot  Bishop  Greene  under  his 
arm, and  "fibbed''  him.  It  is  pre- 
sumed in  law,  that,  for  his  own  inte- 
rest, a  plaintiff  will  proceed  quickly; 
so  that,  if  he  shoula  not,  the  rules  of 
Court  make  no  provision  for  com- 
pelling him.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
Bentley  was  defendant  on  the  main 
case ;  yet,  on  that  part  of  it  which 
came  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  he  was  plaintiff;  of  course  he 
made  no  sign  of  proceeding.  In 
Trinity  term  measures  were  taken 
to  compel  1dm.  But  next  came  ano- 
ther step,  which  also  belongs  to  plafh- 
tiff.  Plaintiff  failed.  As  this  was  no 
more  than  making  up  what  is  called 
a  "  paper  book,"  aefendant  did  it  for 
him.  But  this  Bentley  would  not 
hear  of.  "  By  no  means,"  said  he ; 
"  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it.  I  have  fail- 
ed; and  I  insist  on  being  compelled 
to  do  my  duty."  And  m  this  wav 
again  he  whiled  away  the  year  until 
the  long  vacation  arrived,  when  all 
men  rest  from  their  labour.  Who 
will  deny  that  his  friends  in  Cam- 
bridge did  right  in  giving  the  uncon- 
querable old  man  a  triumphal  recep- 
tion, meeting  him  at  Bourn  Bridge, 
and  preparing  him  a  welcome  in  Tri- 
nity College,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  his  Majesty's  late  reception  in 
Cambridge  ? 

Michaelmas  term,  1730,  the  judges, 
after  hearing  three  days'  argument, 
gave  judgment  against  two  of  Bent- 
ley's  pleas ;  on  tne  third,  they  post- 
ponea  their  decision. 

Easter  term,  1731,  arrived,  and 
new  light  dawned  for  Bentley.  The 
charges  against  him  all  went  upon  a 

Eresumea  validity  of  certain  statutes, 
nown  as  Queen  Elizabeth's,  which 
had  superseded  the  elder  statutes 
of  Edward  VX.,  and  no  question  had 
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arisen,  but  as  to  which  set  df  statutes 
were  valid  for  this  particular  case. 
Suddenly  the  juti^estnemselves  start- 
ed a  question.  Were  these  statutes 
valid  for  any  case  ?  Counsel  on 
neither  side  had  heard  a  whisper  in 
that  direction.  Being  uninstructed, 
they  were  silent  The  judges  differ- 
ed amongst  themselves,  and  the  re- 
sult seemed  doubtful.  But  all  at 
once  they  discovered  a  screw  loose 
in  another  quarter.  It  was  this: 
The  Bishop  nad  described  himself 
as  "Visitor  especially  authorized  and 
appointed  by  Uie  40th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  statutes."  Now,  waving 
the  other  question,  at  any  rate  it  was 
the  elder  statutes  which  had  created 
his  jurisdiction,  the  Elizabethan  (sup- 
posing them  valid)  having  at  most  re- 
cognised it  This  flaw  was  held  fa- 
tal by  the  whole  bench,  in  other  re- 
spects not  unanimous,  and  a  sufficient 
reason  for  continuing  the  prohibition. 
So  terminated  this  stage  of  the  in- 
terminable process ;  damages  to  the 
prosecutors — ^little  less  than  L.IOOO ; 
and  to  Bentley,  whose  costs  fell  on 
the  College,  (and  in  their  proportion, 
therefore,  upon  the  prosecutors,) 
L.1300.  Prosecutors  nad  to  pay 
Bentley  L.289,  as  costs  contracted  in 


a  reversal  of  the  late  judgment  o(  the 
King^s  Bench. 

It  is  ludicrous  to  mention,  that 
whilst  this  ^rand  measure  was.pend- 
ing,  a  miniature  process  occurred, 
which  put  all  the  parties  to  the  great 
one  through  what  had  now  become  re- 
gular evolutions.  Bentley  had  expel- 
led a  gentleman  from  Trinity  Colleffe. 
Of  course,  the  man  appealed  to  m 
Bishop  of  Ely ;— of  course,  tiie  Bishop 
of  Ely  ched  Bentley  before  him ;— of 
course,  Bentley  treated  the  citation 
with  contempt,  and  applied  to  the 
King's  Bencn  for  his  old  familiar 
friend — ^the  rule  to  prohibit; — and, 
of  course,  the  Court  granted  it  Up- 
on which  this  feud  merged  quietly 
into  the  bosom  of  the  main  one,  which 
now  awaited  the  decision  of  the  Up- 
per House  of  Parliament 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  case  open* 
ed  before  this  illustrious  Court,  who 
were  now  to  furnish  a  peripeteia  to 
an  affair  which  had  occupied  and 
confounded  all  sorts  of  courts  known 
to  the  laws  or  usages  of  this  king- 
dom. "  The  interest  attached  to  the 
cause,  and  the  personage  whose  for- 
tunes were  at  stake,"  says  Dr  Mook, 
"  produced  full  houses  on  almost 
every  day  that  it  was  argued."    The 


discussing  objecitions  of  his  raising,  judges  were  ordered  to  attend  the 
notwithstanding  everv  one  of  these  nouse  during  its  continuance ;  and, 
objections  had  been  dismissed.  Such    from  the  novelty  of  the  case,  or  some 


a  result  of  their  malice  it  is  delight- 
ful to  record. 

How  Dr  Monk  reconciles  it  with 
the  fact  of  the  continued  prohibition, 
we  pretend  not  to  guess ;  so  it  is, 
however,  that  we  now  find  him  speak- 
ing of  Bishop  Greene,  as  being  at 
liberty  to  proceed  "  at  discretion." 
However,  we  must  take  things  as  we 
find  them.  In  July,  1 73 1 ,  Bentley,  on 
suspicion  that  Bishop  Greene  was 
meditating  a  choice  of  courses,  re- 
solved to  spare  Bishop  Greene  any 
course  at  all.  With  that  view  he 
petitioned  the  King  to  prohibit  him 
Dv  a  Jiat  of  the  Attorney-General. 
This  new  attack  exhausted  Bishop 
Greene's  entire  stock  of  patience. 
Bishop  Greene  began  to  sing  out 
furiously;  and,  when  the  petition, 
after  two  hearings,  was  dismissed  as 
illegal  in  its  prayer,  his  lordship  re- 
solved to  go  in  to  his  man,  and  nnish 
him  in  as  few  rounds  as  possible. 
Yet  how  ?  After  much  delioeration, 
it  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 


other  reason,  it  was  followed  by  the 
Peers  with  singular  zest  and  atten- 
tion. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  the  judgment 
of  the  King's  Bench  was  reversed, 
chiefly  (it  is  believed)  through  a 
speech  of  Bishop  Sherlock's.  Hie 
House  then  undertook,  after  some 
debate,  to  deliberate  separately  upou 
all  the  articles  of  accusation  prefer- 
red against  Bentley.  Tliie  delibenp 
tion  extended  into  the  next  session; 
and,  upon  the  15th  of  February,  1733; 
final  judgment  was  pronounced,  gi- 
ving to  the  Bishop  ofE,\y  permission 
to  try  the  Master  of  Trinity  on  twen- 
ty of  the  sixty-four  articles.  The 
first  court  was  held  at  Ely-House  oa 
the  Idth  of  June,  1733  ;  and,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1734,  the  whole  trial 
being  concluded.  Bishop  Greene,  un- 
supported, however,  by  his  assesson, 
both  of  whom,  it  is  known,  were  fori 
sentence  of  acquittal,  **  in  terms  of 

S'eat  solemnity,"  declared  that  Dr 
entley  was  proved  guilty  hoth  of 
dilapidating  the  goods  of  hh  CoUegfv 
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didates,  as  a  subject  for  a  th^me,  the 
following  i¥ords  of  Terence— 

"  hoe  nunc  dicis 


and  Tiolating  its  statutes;  and,  ao>: 
cordingly,  pronounced  him  to  be  cfe- 
prived  of  the  Mastership  of  Trinity 
College, 

At  length,   then,   after    infinite 
doubles  through  a  chase  of  five- and- 
twenty  years,  the  old  fox  is  hunted 
to  earth:  but  who  shall  be  the  man 
to  smoke  him  out  ?  Bentley  saw  no 
reason  why  the  matter  of  execution 
might  not  be  made  to  yield  as  good 
sport  as  the  matter  of  trial.    He  had 
already  provided  an  evasion ;  it  was 
tbia :  the  statute  says,  that  when  con- 
victed, the  Master  shall,  without  de- 
lay, be  stripped  of  his  office  by  the 
Vice-master.  He  only  was  authorized 
to  execute  the  sentence.  The  course 
then  was  clear :  a  Vice-master  was  to 
he  provided  who  would  not  do  his 
duty.    The  Bishop  had  a  sort  of  re- 
source in  such  a  case.    But  Bentley 
had  good  reasons  for  believing,  that 
it  would    be  found  unserviceable. 
IVanted  therefore  immediately,  for 
Trinity  College,  a  stout-hearted  son 
of  thunder,  able  to  look  a  bully 
m  the  face.     How  ardently  must 
Bentley  have  longed  to  be  his  own 
Vice  I  As  that  could  not  be,  he  looked 
out  for  the  next  best  on  the  roll. 

Meantime  the  Bishop  issued  three 
copies  of  his  sentence — one  to  Dr 
Bentley,  one  for  the  college  gates, 
and  a  third  to  Dr  Hacket,  the  Vice- 
master,  requiring  him  to  see  it  exe- 
cuted. The  odious  Colbatch  already 
rioted  in  his  vengeance :  more  than 
delay  he  did  not  suspect;  yet  even 
ibis  exasperated  his  venom,  and  he 
worried  the  poor  Vice  with  his  out- 
cries. 

Bentley,  be  it  remembered,  was 
now  iu  his  seventy-third  year:  his 
services  to  Trinity  College,  to  clas- 
sical   literature,    to  religion,  were 
greater  iJian  can  be  readily  estimated. 
Of  his  prosecutors  and  judge,  on  the 
other  hand,  mrith  a  slight  change  in 
Caligula's    iwish,   waj^  honest   man 
might  desire  for  the  whole  body  one 
common  set    of  posteriors,  that  in 
planting  a  single  kick  he  might  have 
expressed  his  collective  disdain  of 
tiiem,  their  acts,  and  their  motives. 
Yet  old  as  Bentiey  was,  and  critical 
as  he  found  his  situation,  he  lost  no 
jot  of  his  wonted  cheerfulness :  '*  He 
maintained/'     says   his  biographer, 
**  not  only  bis  spirits,  but  his  accus- 
tomed gaiety;"  and  in  allusion  to 
his  own  predicament,  gave  the  can- 


Ejectos  hinc  nos;  omnium  rerunii  heiis, 
yicissitudo  est  !*' 

Hacket,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  depend  upon ;  he  '*  felt  uneasy, 
and  had  no  mind  to  become  a  victim 
in  defence  of  one  whom  he  regarded 
with  no  affection.'*  Luckily  he  was 
willing  to  resign:  luckily,  too,  just 
then,  Dr  Walker  became  eligible— 
a  devoted  friend,  of  whom  Dr  Monk 
believes,  that  he  '*  would  have  cheer-, 
fully  risked  his  life  in  the  protection 
of  his  master." 

Dr  Walker  was  elected.  He  was 
not  a  man  to  be  tenified  by  ugly 
words,  nor  by  grim  faces.  Bishop 
Greene  sent  his  mandate  to  Dr  Walker, 
requiring  him  immediately  to  deprive 
the  Master:  no  attention  was  paid, 
Colbatch  put  bullying  questiona: 
Dr  Walker  "  declined  to  give  any  r»- 
Z?/^."  Then  Bishop  Greene  petitioned 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  very  court 
which  had  directed  him  to  try  the 
Doctor :  the  House  kicked  the  pett- 
tion  out  of  doors.  Then  Bishop 
Greene  turned  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench ;  and  the  Court  granted  a  man- 
damus to  Dr  Walker  to  do  his  duty. 
But  that  writ  was  so  handled  by  Ben^ 
ley's  suggestions,  that  the  judges 
quashed  it  Then  Bishop  Greene 
procured  another  mandamus  in  an- 
other shape,  viz.  a  mandamus  to  him- 
self to  compel  Dr  Walker  to  do  his 
duty.  But  that  writ  was  adjudged, 
after  long  arguments,  to  be  worse 
than  the  other.  Then  Bishop  Greene 
obtained  a  third  mandamus,  which 
included  some  words  that  were 
thought  certain  to  heal  all  defects : 
but  upon  argument  it  was  found,  that 
those  very  words  had  vitiated  it. 
And  in  tins  sort  of  work  Bentley  had 
now  held  them  in  play  four  years 
since  the  sentence.  Now,  then,  all 
mankind,  with  Bishop  Greene  at  their 
head  and  Colbatch  at  their  tail,  verily 
despaired.  Dr  Bentley  had  been  so- 
lemnly sentenced  and  declared  to  be 
ejected ;  yet  all  the  artillery  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  kingdom  could 
not  be  so  pointed  as  to  get  nim  within 
their  range.  Through  four  consecu- 
tive years  after  his  sentence,  writ 
upon  writ,  mandamus  after  manda^ 
mus,  had  been  issued  against  him; 
but  all  in  vain :  budge  he  would  not 


for  ^ehtle  or  simple;  the  smoke  of  lawsuits  t^rtninftted  in  1740:  afl;e^ 

his  pipe  Atill  calmly  ascended  in  Tri-  wbich,he  enjoyed  a  clear  space  of  more 

nity  Lodge.  And  like  the  care-hating  than  two  years  for  assduing  himself 

old  boy  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  from  the  irritation  of  earthly  qua^ 

he  argued  that  it  always  had  been  so,  rels,  and  preparing  for  his  end.   His 

and  doubtless  it  always  would  be  so,  last  appearance  of  a  public  nature 

At  length,  When  the  third  writ  was  was  on  occasion  of  something  which 

Suashed  by  the  Judges  of  the  Kin^^  We  must  not  call  foolery  in  the  of- 
iench,  after  a  solemn  hearing  on  Uie  fending  parties,  since  Dr  Monk  con- 
^2d  of  April,  1738,  his  enemies  be-  siders  it  *' alarming;"  and  here  it  was 
came  finally  satisfied  that  *Hhis  world  that  he  delivered  his  final  jest    A 
Was  made  for  Csesar  ;'*  and  that  to  youth,  whose  name  has  not  reached 
dislodge  Dr  Bentley,  by  any  forms  of  posterity  with  much  lustre,  one  Stnitt, 
law  yet  discovered  amongst  men,  was  had  founded  a  sect  of  atheists,  by  & 
a  problem  of  sheer  desperation.  From  book  published  in  1732.    The  Strut- 
this  day,  therefore,  that  idle  attempt  tian  philosophy  had  been  propagated 
was  abandoned  by  all  human  beings,  by  Mr  Tinkler  Ducket,  a  Fellow  o? 
except  Colbatch,  who  could  find  no-  Cfaius  College.    Tinkler,  ambitious 
body  to  join  him :  and  from  this  date,  (it  seems)  ofmartyrdom  in  the  cause 
twenty-nine  yeats  from  the  opening  of  Struttism,  privately  denounced  his 
of  the  process,  and  about  thirty-eight  own  atrocities :  a  great  fuss  ensued: 
from  tne  opening  of  the  quarrel,  its  bishops  and  archbishops  were  con- 
extinction  may  be  dated.    The  case  sultea  :    and,  finally.   Tinkler  was 
appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  the  See  brought  to  trial  upon  a  charge  of 
of  Ely;  for  Bishop  Moore  had  lost  Strutting.  He  was  fully  proved  to  have 
his  life  in  trying  Bentley;  Bishop  Strutted,though  he  attempted  to  deny 
Fleetwood  saved  his  by  letting  him  it :  and  on  the  last  day  of  trial,  Dr 
alone;  and  Bishop  Greene,  after  notm-  Bentley  being  wanted  to  make  up  a 
dering  in  his  own  sentence  for  four  auohtm  of  heads,  and  by  way  of  pay- 
Jrears,  departed  this  life  in  a  fev^  days  6ig  honour  to  the  father  of  the  un\- 
after  finding  oiit  that  it  never  would  versity,  who  could  not  easily  go  to 
be  executed.  Mem,  the  court,  with  its  appendages, 
Thus  ended  this  great  affair,  which  atheist  and  all,  adjoumea  to  Aim. 
occupied   about   two-thirds  of  Dr  Court  beln^  seate<]C  Bentley  begged 
Bentley's  manhood.*    After  this,  he  to  know  which  was  the  atheist:  and 
amused  himself  with  prosecuting  old  upon  Tinkler  bein^  pointed  out  to 
Colbatch  for  3s.  6d.  which  Colbatch  him,  who  was  a  little  meagre  man, 
(upon  principles  of  ecclesiastical  po-  **  Atheist  I"  said  he,  *'  howl  is  that  the 
llty)  vehemently  desired  to  cheat  him  atheist?  Why,  I  thought  an  atheist 
of.    It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that  he  would  bQ  at  least  as  big  as  Burrough 
trounced  Colbatch,  who  was  senten-  the  beadle !"  Burroiigb,  It  may  rea- 
ced  to  pay  ds.6d.,  together  with  2s.  6d.  dily  be  supposed,  Tiras  a  burly  per- 
arrears,  and  L.20  costs.f  Colbatch  sonage,   fitted   to  enact  the  part  o( 
talked  of  applying  to  a  higher  court :  leader  to  a  defying  philosophy, 
but  afterwards  thought  better  on  that        This  incident  occurred  early  in 
subject,  and  confined  his  groans  to  a  1731^.    Some  time  farmer  on  in  the 
book — which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  same  year,  is  fixed,    conjecturally, 
mortal  ever  read.  as  the  period  of  a  paralytic  attack, 
This  last  of  his  thousand-and-one  from  which  it  is  certain  that  he  sut- 


*  As  evidence  of  the  violent  and  unjust  hostility  to  Bentley  w^hich  prevailed  ia 
Cambridge,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that,  during  the  progress  of  tliis  main  feai? 
without  a  trial,  and  on  the  merest  ex  parte  statement,  Bentley  was  solemnly  ^tgn- 
ded  and  stripped  of  his  degrees,  to  which  he  was  restored  only  after  a  struggle  of  fin 
and  a  half  years,  by  a  peremptory  mandamus  from  the  King's  Bench. 

f  By  the  way,  Colbatch  must  have  been  pretty  well  cleaned  out  hy  this  lime, 
which  is  pleasing  to  believe  j  for  Dr  Monk,  by  examining  the  bursary  books  of  Tri- 
nity College,  has  found,  that  the  costs  o(  the  suit  were  nomitially  L,.3657,  but  really 
not  less  than  L.4000:  so  that,  at  one  time,  a  pleasant  prospect  of  starvation  was  be- 
fore the  College.  Over  and  above  his  share  of  all  this,  Colbatch  had  little  pet  llbcfa 
of  his  own  to  provide  for.     Well  is  it  that  ttudroc  is  8om«iiixie:f  a  coetly  luxury ! 
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fered  at  some  time  in  his  latter  years. 
That  it  was  a  slight  one,  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  he  acted  as  an  ex* 
aminer  for  a  scholarship  within  a 
month  of  his  death. 

Abput  the  begiuninff  of  the  next 
ytor  he  lost  his  wife,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  a  union  memorably  happy. 
His  two  daughters,  both  married, 
iiiiited  their  pious  attentions  to  soothe 
his  old  age,  and  to  win  his  tiioughts 
from  too  painful  a  sense  of  tiiis  af- 
flicting trial :  and  one  of  them,  Mrs 
Cumberland,  having  four  children, 
filled  his  else  desolate  mansion  with 
the  sounds,  long  silent,  of  youthful 
mirth  and  gladness. — ^^  Surrounded 
with  such  friends,  the  Doctor  expe- 
rienced the  joint  pressure  of  old  age 
and  infirmity  as  lightly  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  lot  of  humanity.  He 
continued  to  amuse  himself  with  read- 
ing ;  and,  though  nearly  confined  to 
his  arm-chair,  was  able  to  enjoy  the 
societj  of  his  friends,  and  several 
rbing  scholars,  (Markland,  John  Tay- 
lor, Inomas  Bentley,  &c,)  who  sought 
the  conversation  of  the  veteran  Ga*e- 
cian :  with  them  he  still  discussed  the 
readings  of  classical  authors,  recited 
Homer,  and  expounded  the  doctrine 
of  the  Digamma." 

Mr  Cumberland's  portrait  of  his 
ffraadlather'a  amiable  old  age,  we 
forbear  to  quote,  as  probably  Kimiliar 
to  most  of  our  readers :  but  one  or 
two  peculiarities  in  the  domestic  ha- 
bits of  his  latter  years,  as  less  known, 
t^e  add  from  Dr  Monk : — '*  It  is  re- 
corded that  Bentley  enjoyed  smoking 
witb    bis  constant  companion    (Dr 
Walker^;  a  practice  which  he  did 
Hot  begin  before  his  seventieth  year : 
he  IS  stated  also  to  have  been  an  ad- 
mirer of  good  port  wine,  while  he 
yiou^lit  contemptuously   of  claret ; 
arAiVrXy   be  said,  would  be  port  if  it 
cottUL      He  generally  wore,  while  sit- 
dng*  in  bis  study,  a  hat  with  an  enor- 
mous brim — as  a  shade  to  protect  his 
ejes  ;  and  he  alTected  more  than  ever 
a  faabion  of  addressing  his  familiars 


with  the  singular  pronouns  thou  and 

There  is,  it  seems,  a  tradition  in 
Cambridge,  that  Bentley  was  accus- 
tomed to  describe  himself  as  likely 
to  attain  the  age  of  fourscore  years ; 
but  on  what  particular  ground,  is 
not  said.  In  makiiig  this  remark,  he 
would  observe,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  a  life  of  that  duration  was  long 
enough  to  read  every  thing  worth 
reading ;  and  then  reverting  to  the  pe- 
riod he  had  anticipated  ror  himself, 
he  would  conclude— 

"£t  tunc  xnAgnamei  sub  terris  ibit  imago." 

If  this  anticipation  were  really 
made  by  Bentley,  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  that  unaccountable  spirit 
of  divination  which  has  haunted  some 
people,  (Lord  Kelson,  for  instance, 
in  toe  obstinate  prediction  before  his 
final  victory — that  the  2\st  of  Octo- 
ber would  be  his  day :)  Bentley  did 
accomplish  his  eightieth  year,  and  a 
iB\v  months  more.  About  the  10th 
of  July,  he  was  seized  with  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  pleuritic 
f^ver.  Dr  Heberden,  at  that  time  a 
young  physician  in  Cambridge,  for 
some  reason  not  stated,  (perhaps  the 
advanced  age  of  the  patient,;  de- 
clined to  bleed  him — ameasure  which 
fii^ntley  himself  suggested,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  been  considered  ne- 
cessary by  Dr  Wallis.  That  the  in- 
dications of  dfmger  were  sudden  and 
of  rapid  progress,  is  probable  from 
the  wet,  that  Dr  Wallis,  who  was 
(Summoned  from  Stamford,  arrived 
too  late.  Bentley  expired  on  the  1 4th 
of  July,  1 742 ;  and  in  his  person  Eng- 
land lost  the  greatest  scnolar  by  far 
that  she  ever  has  produced ;  greater 
than  she  tt'i'// produce,  according  to  all 
likelihood,  under  the  tendencies  of 
modern  education.  Some  account  of 
his  principal  works,  and  a  general 
estimate  of  his  services  to  literature, 
and  of  his  cliaracter  and  pretensions 
as  a  scholar,  we  reserve  to  a  separate 
paper. 
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SIX  WEEKS  OF  A  NEW  REIGN. 


There  is  no  transformation  in  the 
whole  of  Ovid*s  Metamorphoses, 
comparable  to  that  which  a  man  un- 
dergoes, who  passes  fi'om  the  expect- 
ancy of  a  crown  to  the  possession  of 
it.  In  the  former  state,  he  is  a  mere 
mortal;  he  eats  and  drinks,  walks, 
talks,  and  sleeps,  like  the  rest  of 
God*s  creatures ;  but,  in  the  latter, 
there  is  something  of  the  miraculous 
and  wonderful,  appertaining  to  the 
exercise  of  all  his  functions,  bodily 
and  mental.  Before  he  is  a  king,  he 
challenges  no  more  observation  than 
the  sun,  so  "  common-hackney*d  in 
the  eyes  of  men ;"  the  moment  he 
ascends  a  throne,  he  is  the  comet,  at 
which  the  amazed  vulgar  gaze  with 
mingled  awe  and  astonishment.  He 
no  longer  eats,  or  drinks,  or  walks, 
as  he  was  wont ;  at  least,  it  must  be 

S resumed  so,  because  then,  for  the 
rst  time,  during  a  life  of  more  than 
threescore  years,  perhaps,  circum- 
stances are  discovered  connected 
with  each  of  those  operations  deem- 
ed worthy  of  special  record.  Above 
all,  the  change  wrought  in  the  words 
he  utters  is  most  remarkable;  and 
resembles  the  gift  bestowed  by  the 
good  fairy  upon  some  deserving  little 
girl,  whose  name  we  really  forget, 
so  that  whenever  she  opened  her 
mouth  to  speak,  nothing  but  pearls 
and  diamonds  fell  from  it.  If  such 
august  personages  were  to  reason 
upon  their  two  states  of  being,  their 
surprise  must  sometimes  partake  of 
that  which  was  felt  by  Christophero 
Sly,  when  he  had  to  forget  he  ever 
knew  «  Cicely  Halket,"  and  '*  old 
John  Naps  of  Greece ;"  or  ever  said 
he  would  «  present  Marian  Hacket, 
the  fat  alewife  of  Wincot,"  at  •*  the 
leet,  because  she  brought  stone  jugs, 
and  no  sealed  quarts." 

Somewhat  of  these  strong  con- 
trasts may  be  found  in  every  acces- 
sion; but  it  is  hardly  possible  for 
any  monarch  to  present  them  in  a 
more  striking  degree,  than  our  be- 
loved Sovereign  William  the  Fourth. 
The  transformation  seems  to  have 
been  alike  sudden  and  perfect.  Sud- 
den, because  it  took  place  in  a  few 
hours  onljr,  (those  which  elapsed  be- 
tween going  to  bed  on  Friday  night, 
June  25,  as  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 


getting  up  at  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  no  longer  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, but  King  William ;)  and  per- 
fect, because  from  that  same  mo- 
ment it  appears  to  have  struck  every 
one  with  a  concuiTent  and  nnanl- 
mous  conviction  of  its  reality.    We 
know  what  his  Royal  Highness  was 
during  the  fifty  years,  or  thereabouts, 
that  his  many  princely  virtues,  his 
affable  demeanour,  and  his  intellec- 
tual qualities,  attracted  public  atten- 
tion ;  we  might  consequently  give  a 
shrewd  guess  as  to  what  he  would 
have  continued  to  be,  so  long  as  be 
remained  Duke  of  Clarence ;  but  it 
was  beyond  all  human  calculation  to 
foresee  what  William  the  Fourth  was 
to  prove.  Nevertheless,  although  the 
fact  be  now  indisputable,  it  is  not  a 
whit  the  less  mysterious  or  incom- 
prehensible ;  for  it  would  be  at  once 
peevish  and  illiberal  to  call  it  delu- 
sion, or,  with  the  poet»  ascribe  it  to 
the  influence  of  station  : — 

<<  'Tis  from  high  life  hi^h  charactera  an 

drawn : 
A  mint  in  crape  is  twice  m  saint  In  lawn; 
A  Judge  if  jnat ;  a  chancellor  juater  stiU ; 
A  gownman  leani'd ;  a  biahop — ^wbat  ytia 

will  : 
Wise,  if  a  minister ;  but^  if  a  Auiy, 
Moretpite,  more  leani'd^  more  just,  MutiK 

EVaaT  THING  !" 

It  is  mortifying  to  reflect,  however, 
that  great,  and  good,  and  beloved, 
and  magnanimous,  and  condescend- 
ing, and  wise,  and  paternal,  and  glo- 
rious, and  |>opular,  and  "  every  thing," 
as  his  Majesty  has  proved  himsdf 
during  his  auspicious  reign  of  six 
weeks,  (all  these   epithets  havt  al- 
readjf  been  bestovred    upon  him,) 
there  is  a  lurking  spirit  of  envy  and 
detraction,  a  disloyal   and  ungene- 
rous spirit,  (in  cniarters  which  might 
be  named,)  on  the  watch  to  pervert 
and  calumniate  these  very  virtues. 
That  the  malignants  will  be  disap- 
pointed—that  their  machinations  \ral 
be  frustrated— and  that  they  will  be 
made  to  "  digest  the  venom"  of  their 
own  spleen,  «  though   it   do  split 
them,"  I  most  fervently  hope  awi 
most  dutifully  pray.     At  the  same 
time,  as  there  is  nothing  which  so 
surely  tends  to  discomfit  an  enemy, 
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as  to  fathom  bis  plans- and  oriople 
his  means,  I  shall  avail  myself  or  my 
knowledge  of  both,  to  throw  a  timely 
^ield  between  our  new  King  and 
Us  old  friends* 

I  have  seen  it  stated,  for  example, 
in  several  of  the  daily  papers,  with 
a  sort  of  insidious  ostentation,  and 
I  have  heard  the  circumstance  ani- 
madverted upon  in  private  society 
with  fastidious  reprooation,  that  the 
Fitzclarenccs,  male  and  female,  are 
obtruded  upon  pubfic  notice;  that 
they  are  brought  within  the  circle  of 
the  court;  that  Colonel  Fitzclarence 
was  **  dispatched  on  a  special  mis- 
sion to  the  continent ;"  that "  the  ba- 
rony of  De  Lisle  will  be  conferred 
upon  Mr  Sydney,  son-in-law  to  his 
Majesty;"  that,  "  in  a  private  inter- 
view with  Captain  Adolphus  Fitz- 
clarence of  the  Royal  Navy,  his  Ma- 
jesty stated  his  intention  of  dining 
on  board  his  ship,''  (the  Pallas,)  ad£ 
ingy  *'  here,  my  boy,  is  a  five  hun- 
dreid  pound  note  to  defray  your  ex 
penses ;"  that  •*  Colonel  Fitzclarence 
has  been  nominated  by  his  Majesty 
Deputyrranger  of  Bushy  Park ;"  that 
**  his  M^esty,  accompanied  by  the 
Queen,  Miss  Fitzclarence,  &c.,  left 
Frogmore,  &c.,  in  a  pony  phaeton;" 
that  **  his  Majesty,  when  Duke  of 
Clarence,  often  esqpressed  his  deter- 
mination, if  ever  it  were  in  his  power, 
to  bratow  a  peerage  upon  Colonel 
Fitzclarence,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  Heaven 
knows  whether  any,  or  all,  or  none 
of  these  statements,  be  true ;  but  the 

gjrpose  for  which  they  are  so  inde- 
tigably  made,  is  not  only  too  ob- 
vioosy  but  too  successful.  There  are 
some  who  already  talk  of  the  immoral- 
ities of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when 
his  natural  children  were  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  peers,  and  whose  descend- 
ants still  sit  in  Parliament  as  heredi- 
tary legislators ;  and  of  the  appoint- 
ments, in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  which 
irere  lavished  upon  them.     Others 
Injuriously  contrast  tlie  alleged  con- 
duct of  his  Majesty  witli  that  of  our 
late  Sovereign,  who  studiously  ab- 
stained from  parading  his  illegiti- 
mate offspring  m  the  eyes  of  his  sub- 
jects^  though  it  is  well  known  he 
never  neglected  his  paternal  duties 
towards  them.     These  are  among 
the    mischievous   consequences   of 
assertions  made  by  those  who  pre- 
tend to  be  his  Majesty's  friends.    I 
Icoow  it  is  mere  hypocritical  cant, 
oyerstrained  prudery,  in  those  who 


inlFect  to  be  scandalized ;  and  that  no- 
thing would  be  easier  to  prove  the 
difference  between  Charles  II.  and 
his  Majesty  in  this  respect,  inde- 
pendently of  the  strong  ground  of 
defence  which  may  be  taken  in  re- 
ference to  die  parental  affections  of 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  pro- 
fligate sensuality  of  the  former.  But, 
then,  it  is  so  difficult  to  make  some 
people  comprehend  the  force  of  the 
clearest  reasonings;  while  it  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  regret,  to  see 
our  Sovereign  wantonly  and  mali- 
ciously placed  in  a  situation  to  need 
apology  or  defence.  Besides,  it  must, 
alter  all,  be  confessed,  there  are 
causes  which  are  best  served  by  dis- 
creet silence ;  and  therefore  I  shall 
say  no  more. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  that  ^  the  King's 
chaff  is  better  than  other  folk's  com." 
This  may  be  true  for  aught  I  know ; 
but  it  cannot  be  true  that  Kings  deal 
in  nothing  but  chaff;  and  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic,  consequently,  in  his 
Majesty's  friends,  to  invent  for  his 
M^yesty  such  speeches  as  it  is  auite 
impossible  his  Majesty  could  have 
made.  Is  it  to  be  supposed,  for  ex- 
ample, that  when  his  Majesty  went 
down  to  Woolwich,  to  review  the  ar- 
tillery and  engineers,  and  happened 
to  go  into  one  of  the  rooms  m  the 
barracks,  where  a  party  of  soldiers' 
wives  were  taking  their  tea,  who  were 
frightened  out  of  their  wits  at  the 
royal  intrusion,  he  would,  after  call- 
ing to  them  in  the  kindest  and  most 
affable  manner  to  remain,  finish  by 
observing,  "  that  if  there  were  no  wo- 
men,  there  could  be  no  good  soldiers  ?" 
It  is  not  to  the  physical  truth,  or  the 
philosophical  acumen,  of  this  asser- 
tion that  I  object.  They  are  beyond 
all  dispute.  But  will  it  be  contended, 
that  it  his  Majesty  designed  to  say 
something  appropriate  to  the  occar 
sion,  he  woula  have  baulked  his  own 
design  by  saying  that  which  was  ab- 
surdly inappropriate  ?    Impossible  I 

Again,  w  hen  Sir  John  Sinclair  was 
introduced  to  kiss  hands  at  the  first 
court  held  by  his  Majesty,  (a  few 
hours  after  his  brother  s  death,)  it  is 
pretended  that  he  said  to  him,  **  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,"  "  Be  as- 
sured, Sir  John,  I  shall  ever  be  friendly 
to  the  Land  of  Cakes  and  apiculture." 
I  know  there  are  some  wlio  affect  to 
admire  the  frank,  unceremonious  sim- 
plicity of  diis  style  of  address ;  and 
It  is  simple  enough,  I  admit    But  it 


is  too  far  panidv^d 

which  is  associated 

a  Kinff,  and  therefore 

with  tne  known 

of  our  beloved  Monarch 

soon  believe,  if  Sir  \Vatkin  Williaras 

Wynne,  or  Sir  John  Newport,  had 

kissed  hands,  that  his  Majesty  would 

have  said  to  the  former,  '^  Be  assured 


T)ie0^Mewike9K,  -|^  F/. 


object  of  patrouMfe  la  the  whole 
ann^Y**  ^^^^  reaoi^g  the  followi))| 
conversation  between  him  and  hif 
Majesty  sit  the  ho^se  Guards ; "  Whait 


I  shall  ever  be  friendly  to  the  Land  «ervice  have  you  seen  V*  The  eallaa( 

of  Leeks;"  or  to  the  latter,  '*  Be  as-  (Colonel  was  in  the  iniddle  of  his  ai^ 

sured  I  shall  ever  be  friendly  to  the  Bwev — ^  Well,  Golcnel,  liiftt  wiU  do 

Land  of  PraHe^  and  Shillelaha.''    I  -:r>that  will  do— Fll  take  care  pf  ym^ 


am  equally  incredulous,  thank  God, 
and  for  the  same  loyal  reasons,  with 
regard  to  the  statements,  that  pu;: 
Gracious  Monarch  takes  a  walk  by 
himself  now  and  then,  through  the 
streets,  **  attired  in  a  black  coat  and 
white  trowsers ;"  that  he  "  prefers  ^^i* 
ding  on  the  dicky  of  his  carriage  to 
boxmg  himself  within;"  that,  instead 
of  signifying  his  royal  commands,  de* 
siring  the  attendance  of  the  friends 
whom  he  honours  with  his  intimacy, 
he  invites  them  after  this  fashion — 
"  G ^  come  and  dine  with  me  to- 
day, if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do 
with  yourself;"  that  he  "  chats  with 
the  guard  in  the  stable-3rard ;"  that 
when  "  the  loyal  acclamations  of  his 
people  are  heard  at  his  presence,  he 
uy  no  means  whutpers  his  acknowledg- 
ments;" and  that  he  wrote  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tjrrwhitt,  the  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod,  "  I)ear  Sir  Tom — I  am  deterr 

mined  to  prorogue  the  House  myself    crown^to  the  posseaeion  of  it.  I  shall 
on  Friday,  so  take  care  to  have  all    select  a  few,  however ;  but  first)  I 


How  many  children  have  you?"— < 
«  Three."— «  V\\  take  care  of  thm 
too;  the  eldest  shall  be  one  of  my 

Sages."    Happy  Colonel  D'i^\\a](\ 
[ad  you  no  brothers  and  sisters— hq 
uncles  and  aunts — ^no  cousins — ^nor 
thing  but  yourself  and  three  children 
for  his  most  gracious  M^esty  to  take 
care  of?   What  a  mere  luncheon,  in 
the  way  of  benevolence,  to  set  be- 
fore the  royal  appetite  I    It  is  said,' 
however,  the  gallant  Colonel  was  so 
overpowered  by  the  unexpected  kind* 
ness,  that  he  could  uot  help  exclain^- 
ing,  in  the  words  of  Macduff — ^^  What! 
all  my  pretty  ones  ?   Did  you  saj 
all?" 

It  would  be  tedious,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  mention  every  circumstance 
that  has  happened  since  the  ^th  at 
June,  confirmatory  of  my  hypothesis 
as  to  the  transformation  enected  by 
passing  from  the  expectancy  of  a 


ready."  Neither  can  I  believe,  when 
his  Majesty  received  the  corps  diplor 
mcUique,  that  upon  their  retiring  from 
the  royal  presence,  he  had  nothing 
better  to  say  to  them  than  ''  that  he 
hoped  frequently  to  see  them  at  his 
court,  and  to  find  them  the  bearers 
of  eood  news."  These,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  similar  absurdities,  which  are 
in  every  mouth,  have  no  other  origin, 
I  am  persuaded,  than  the  lurking  spi- 
rit of  envy  and  detraction  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded. 


must  advert  to  one  fact  by  itself,  be- 
cause I  do  not  know  eacactiy  under 
what  general  head  it  can  be  classed* 
I  allude  to  the  pilosity  of  chin  which 
used  to  distinguish  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Cum- 
berland. "  They  have  been  the  first," 
we  are  informed,  *'  to  testify  th^r  re^ 
spect  to  his  Majesty's  wishes,"  by 
being  clean  shaved.  Our  admiration 
may  nere  be  divided :  between  the 
fraternal  affection  of  the  two  illus- 
trious individuals,  and  the  minute  oh- 


Far  different  are  those  traits  of  the    jects  which  find  a  place  in  his  Majea- 
oyal  mind,  (equally  in  every  mouth,)    ty*s  mind,  amid  ail  tlie  vast  and  so- 
which  carry  with  them  their  own    lemn  cares  of  sovereignty.  And  now 


impress  of  authenticity,  which  are  at 
once  recognised  as  its  emanations, 
or  worthy  of  being  its  characteristics. 
I  have  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that 
•*  Brighton  is  convulsed  with  \oy" — in 
absolute  hysterics  of  loyd  delight,  in 
consequence  of  the  "  gracious  mes- 
sage sent  by  its  High  Constable,"  in 


for  my  selection. 

During  the  many  years  there  wai 
a  Duke  of  Clarence,  we  knew  nothmg 
— ^positively  nothing — about  the  fol- 
lowing curious  facts,  all  of  whidi 
have  been  duly  ascertained,  and  dili- 
gently promulgated,  since  the  memo- 
rable 2ath  of  June.    £Ka  Mv^ 


Six  Weei$  (if  a  Jjhw  JUign. 

rises  at  eidit  o'ciock— rbreakfasta  aJ;    public  to  knpw  and 
nine— haltan  hour  after  iroes  into  his 
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librarj — eats  a  hearty  uincheoii  at 
tro— cares  little  for  diimer — drinlcs 
about  a  pint  of  small  sherry — ^seldom 
eats  of  any  made  dish — ^has  dischar- 
ged ^ee  French  cooks,  because  he 
18  **  perfectly  satisfied  with  English 
fare  —amuses  himself  in  cheerful 
conversation  with  men  of  all  parties 
when  not  engaged  in  business — goes 
to  bed  early — and  is  constitutionally 
Bubject  to  the  asthma — ^but  ^  may 
live  to  a  very  old  age,"  which  God 
grant  I    Moreover,  nis  Majesty  '*  has 
cast  aside  his  French  kid  gloves,  and 
wears  Woodstock  doe  ;'*  has  ^  ex- 
pressed himself  in  terms  of  the  most 
unqualified  regard  towards  the  Esta- 
Mished  Church ;"  was  pleased  to  say, 
in  the  presence  of  several  prelates, 
that  *'fae  wished  to  impress  upon 
them  tijirm  conviction,  that  of  all  the 
Sovereigns  who  had  preceded  him  on 


feel,  a  royal 
speech  was  not  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  a  mere  state  ceremony,  but 
as  the  sacred  pledge  of  a  constitu- 
tional 80verek;n  to Tiis people;"  that 
**  with  the  afiability  and  condescen- 
sion for  which  he  has  (Bverbeendistinr 
guished,"  he  was  pleased  to  address 
one  of  his  dinner  guests,  (in  London) 
thus :— *'  Though  we  shall  be  somep- 
what  farther  apart,  if  you  will  come 
and  see  me  at  Windsor,  I  daresay  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  you  a  bed  in  the 
Castle;"  and,  lastly,  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  called  upon  him  at 
Bushy,  (I  believe  on  the  very  tMttli 
of  June,  or  soon  after,)  as  hia  Grace 
was  leaving,  his  Majesty,  in  the  most 
familiar  manner  possible,  said,  '*  You 
have  not  seen  the  Queen ;"  then  ring- 
ing the  bell,  <"  Tell  the  Queen,"  he 
added,  to  the  servant  who  answered, 
"  that  I  want  to  speak  with  her." 
If  it  had  so  happened  that  his  Mi^ 


the  throne  of  England,  not  one  would    jesty  had  dropped  from  the  clouds  on 
be  found  to  exceed  kirn  in  regard  for     the  26th  of  June,  to  take  upon  him 


the  church ;"  has  **  commanded  the 
orders  requiring  ofiUcers  of  the  Navy 
to  wear  white  breeches,  &c.,  to  be  an- 
nulled," from  a  ''just  sense  of  what 
confers  real  splendour  on  the  throne," 
and  a  **  kind  consideration  for  the 
means  of  individuals;"  intends  to 
**  throw  open  the  walks  and  drives 
of  Windsor  Great  Park ;"  has  "  or- 
dered a  passage  to  be  made  from 
Waterloo  Place  to  St  James's  Park," 
for  which  the  House  of  Commons 
awe  his  Majesty  three  cheers,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  it,  in  his 
gravest  manner,  that  the  munificent 
act  was  positively,  however  incredi- 
ble it  might  seem,  '*  the  spontaneous 
guggeation   of  his  Majesty  himself, 
without  the  aid  of  any  of  his  Mini- 
sters!!*' that  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
''he  pronounced  the  responses  in 
an  audible  tone,  and  seemed  to  pay 
the  greatest    attention  to  the  ser- 
mon;'*  that    at  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  ^  commanded  the  guards  by 
00  neans  to  injure  the  people,  and, 
in    articular,  to  take  care  of  the  fe- 
rns es ;"  that  at  the  levee,  he  told  Sir 
All  -ed  Clarke  **  he  was  happy  to  see 
hio  » as  it  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  :ommunicating  to  him  in  person 
tfas  he  should  be  made  a  field-mar- 
iba    on  Friday ;"  that  he  read  the 
SM  »ch  from  the  throne  « with  asto- 
nn   nir  energy^  emphasis,  and  almost 
en  mon/'  as  if  *•  he  wished  the 


self  the  government  of  these  realms, 
as  William  the  Fourth, — ^if  we  had 
never  known  or  heard  of  such  a  per- 
son till  that  day,  then  it  would  be  na- 
tural enough  that  every  thing  he  said 
and  did  should  be  observed,  uy  those 
who  heard  or  saw  him,  and  listened 
to  with  eager  curiosity,  by  those  who 
had  no  opportunities  of  either.  But 
when  we  know  that  the  William  the 
Fourth  of  the  month  of  July,  was 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  of  the  month 
of  June,  and  not  of  that  month  only, 
but  of  the  last  fifty  years  nearly,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the 
sudden  change,  except  from  that  me- 
tamorphosis which  is  wrought  in  the 
head,  by  putting  a  cro\iii  on  the  head. 
Most  sincerely  ^o  I  wish  that  these 
transformations  were  the  only  fear 
tures  of  the  new  reini  that  challenge 
observation.  But  they  are  not  so: 
And  if,  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I 
assume  a  graver  tone,  it  is  because 
(to  my  mind,  at  least)  Uie  subjects 
themselves  are  of  a  graver  character. 
I  own,  too,  when  I  see  William  the 
Fourth  specially  singled  out  for  un^ 
qualified  praise  by  such  persons  as 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr  Brougham, 
and  Mr  Hunt,  I  am  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  pause,  and  to  examine,  not 
merely  what  are  the  peculiar  merits 
which  distinguish  his  Majesty  from 
his  late  royal  brother  and  father, 
(neither  of  whom  was  so  fortunate 
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as  to  obUun.  these  2ea]ou8  panegy- 
rics,) but  whether  there  may  not  be 
just  cause  to  doubt  the  real  value 
of  merits  which  are  of  a  quality  to 
win  applause  from  such  eulo^sts. 
We  are  already  blest  with  a  Tory 
Administration   acting  upon  Whig 

Erinciples,  according  to  my  Lord 
^ai'lington ;  and  we  may  be  upon  the 
eve  of  a  discovery  equally  profound 
with  regard  to  the  crown. 

Far,  very  far,  be  it  from  me  to  im- 
pute to  the  royal  mind  the  intention 
of  doing  that  which  seems,  however, 
to  be  the  legitimate  conclusion,  from 
the  things  that  are  done ;  I  mean  a 
desire  of  indirectly  stigmatizing  cer- 
tain acts  of  the  last  rei^  by  an  al- 
most indecorous  haste  m  reversing 
them  in  the  present  That  the  re- 
versal ha9  taken  place,  in  manifold 
instances,  (some  of  them  trivial 
enough,  but  therefore  the  more  seem- 
ingly indicative  of  premeditation,) 
cannot  be  denied;  while  the  con- 
struction put  upon  it  is  equally  un- 
deniable. It  is  very  true,  a  sove- 
reign may  observe  too  much  state — 
he  may  maintain  too  austere  and  ce- 
remonious a  reserve — ^he  may  live  in 
too  great  seclusion ; — all  these,  per- 
haps, were  the  faults  of  George  I V. ; 
—but  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  er- 
ror is  signal  and  mischievous  which 
mistakes  for  their  dignified  converse, 
not  a  relaxation,  but  an  abjuration 
almost,  of  all  the  imposing  attributes 
of  majesty.  The  times  are  passed 
in  which  any  '^  divinity"  is  supposed 
"  to  hedge  a  king;*'  and  they  have 
been  succeeded  by  an  age,  in  which 
there  is  a  much  greater  disposition 
to  scrutinize  the  utility,  than  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  necessity,  of  that  costly 
affair,  a  monarchy.  Hence,  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  monarchy,  when 
any  attempt  is  made  to  abridge  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  by  applying 
the  principle  of  economy  to  tne  in- 
come of  the  civil  list,  zealously  and 


wisely  resist  the  attempt,  on  ^e 
ground  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  monarchy  itself  to 
surround  it  with  adequate  pomp  nwd 
splendour.    But  why,  it  will  surely 
be  asked  in  the  next  Parliament, 
wheo  the  future  amount  of  the  c\v\\ 
list  is  discussed,  why  continue  this 
magnificent   scale   of  expenditure, 
when  the  throne  is  happily  filled  by 
a  sovereign  of  such  primitive  and 
simple  hi3>its,  that  it  is  his  delisht, 
on  every  possible  occasion,  to  lay 
aside  the  royalties  of  his  august  sta- 
tion; a  sovereign  who  prefen  to 
walk  out  alone,  unattended  by  lords, 
grooms,  or  equerries ;  who  takes  his 
unostentatious  seat  in  the  dicky  of 
his  own  carriage;  who  breakfasts, 
dines,  and  sups  in  the  most  friendly 
way  with  this  or  that  minister,  or 
this  or  that  acquaintance — even  my 
Lord  Holland — ^and  who  shews,  Va 
every  thing,  a  decided  predilection 
for  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of 

Srivate  life  ?  And  if  these  questions 
e  asked,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  an- 
swer them,  as  it  would  be  to  prove 
that  the  true  interests  of  the  tnrone 
are  consulted  in  shewing  how  use- 
less and  cumbersome  are  itss  trap- 
pings ;  or  its  true  dignity  maintained 
m  paying  morning  and  evening  visits 
to  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  at  a  com- 
mon tavern,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
waiters  and  delight  of  the  chambei- 
maids.  *    It  was  not  thus  George  lY., 
when  Prince  Regent,  did  the  honours 
of  a  British  monarch  to  his  UAuaftn- 
ous  visitors,  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  their  dis- 
tin^ished  suite  of  princes  and  vic- 
torious  generals.       These    amiidile 
condescensions  naturally  charm  Uie 
populace;  but  the  populace  is  alike 
fickle  and  vulgar  in  its  tastes,  and 
when  the  first  novelty  of  popptofr 
upon  a  king  at  the  comer  of  every 
street  has  worn  off,  it  -will  sidEen  at 
the  repetition.    That  populace,  too, 


*  I  find  the  following^  almost  incredible  statement  in  the   papers:   **  About  half 
past  four,  (Wednesday,  July  28,  after  holding  a  levee,)  the  Kin^,   attended  by  Lord 
Glenlyon  and  Lord  Combermere,  went  to  Grillon*8  hotel  to  take  leave  of  ib«  Kinf 
of  Wirtemberg,  but  his  Majesty  was  absent ! ! !"  and  so  his  Britannic  Miyeaty's  bones 
turned  their  tails  and  went  home  again;  just  as  a  doctor's   lady  ini|rht  bare  done 
who  paid  a  morning  visit  to  Mrs  Shufflebottom,  the  wife  of  Mr  Shufflebottom  the 
dentist.     How  Mr  Grillon  himself,  if  there  be  such  a  person,  mast  have  woodend! 
and  more  especially  as  he  doubtless  knew  that  the  King  of  Wirtemberg  had  gone  t» 
the  levee,  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  his  leave ;  a  ctrciunatanoe  *whtch  esme- 
rates  his  Majesty  from  any  charge  of  disrespect,  as  he  could  not  expect  a  oeoond  baw- 
teisXng  at  th9  hotel* 
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has  a  shrewd  diseeming  quality  of 
its  own.    I  heard  an  adust  carpenter, 
m  hiiB  shut-Bleeves,  to  whom  one  of 
bis  companions  had  been  giving  some 
account  of  the  royal  ubiquity  and 
locomotiTe   energies,  very  c^uietly 
remark,  '*  I  think  his  Majesty  is  just 
as  fond  of  shewing  himself  because 
he  is  a  king,  as  I  should  be,  for  a  bit, 
if  they  were  to  make  a  king  of  me." 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  too!  he  has 
been  restored  to  honours  of  which 
he  was  deprived,  and,  as  I  think, 
justly  deprived,  by  the  late  King.  A 
vindictive  sovereign,  or  a  stem  and 
severe, ministry,  would  have  dealt 
less  leniently  with  him.    Never  did 
an  officer,  holding  his  Majesty's  com- 
mission, commit  a  grosser  outrage— 
a;more  flagrant  insult,  than  he  did  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  the  fune- 
ral 0f  Queen.  Caroline. .  Yet,  within 
a  month  of  his  death,  whom  he  so 
outraged  and  insulted,  he  is  reinsta- 
ted!   Why,  I  again  ask,  are  these 
things  done  ?  In  what  spirit  are  they 
done  ?  What  is  the  opinion  they  are 
meant  to  convey  ?  What  popularity 
Is  sought  to  be  raised,  in  derision  and 
contempt,  as  it  were,  over  the  grave 
of  Greorge  IV.  ?  I  put  theee  questions 
with  the  less  hesitation,  because  I 
find  the  restoration  of  the  *'  starless 
knight"  has  been  the  act  of  his  Majes- 
ty'a  responsible  advisers;  the  same 
advisers,  I  presume,  that  counselled 
the  general  order  from  the  Horse 
Guards,  (July  28th,)  appointing  "  Co- 
looel   George  Fitzclarence  Deputy 
Adjatant-General  to  the  Forces  !" 
It  has  been  publicly  stated,  and,  as 
the  statement  remains  uncontradict- 
ed, it   is  doubtless  authentic,  that 
when  TAeutenant'  General  Sir  RoSert 
Wilson  was  presented  to  the  King  at 
the  le^ee,  his  Majesty,  *'  after  sha- 
king him  cordially  bv  the  hand,"  was 
thanked  by  Sir  Robert  In  a  short 
speech  for  his  kindness  and  gracious 
condescension  in  restorinff  him  to 
his  rank  in  the  army.  <<  His  Majestv," 
aiys  the  account,  ^  who  continued  to 
hold  Sir  Robert  by  the  hand,  address- 
ed him  thus:  '  Sir  Robert,  do  not 
thank  me — I  never  tell  an  untruth. 
[Was  there  an  emphasis,  I  wonder, 
upon  the  J,  to  mark  any  distinction 
as  to  royal  untruths?]    Your  resto- 
ration vras  so  strongly  recommended 
to  me  by  my  ministers,  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  comply;  for  God  forbid 
^nt  I  8lu>uld  ever  stand  in  the  way 
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of  the  favours  of  the  6rown  id  a  brave 
officer.  I  have  now  the  satisfaction 
of  congratulating  you  on  your  resto* 
ration,  because  I  know,  tibat  if  ever 
your  services  should  be  wanted,  i 
shall  find  in  you  a  brave  officer,  and 
a  loyal  subject !' " 

It  was  certainly  as  honourable  to 
his  Majesty's  feelings,  as  it  is  credit* 
able  to  his  high  moral  sense  never 
to  tell  an  untruth,  thus  to  give  the 
credit  where  it  was  due — to  his  mi* 
nisters :  as  his  ministers,  on  a  former 
occasion,  (delightful  reciprocation  of 
candour  1)  gave  his  Majesty  all  the 
credit  of  having  ordered  a  passage 
to  be  made  from  St  James's  rark  to 
Waterloo  Place.  But  let  that  pass. 
Who  are  the  mlDisters  that  so 
strongly  recommended  to  William 
the  Fourth  the  restoration  of  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  ?  The  very  same 
ministers,  (with  few  exceptions,  and 
those  unimportant,)  who  as  strongly 
recommenaed  to  George  IV.  that  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  should  be  deprived 
of  his  rank.  Consistent  counsellors ! 
Obsequious  advisers  !  If  you  did 
your  duty  to  your  dead  master,  you 
have  betrayed  it  to  your  living  one. 
If  you  have  advised  justice  in  1830, 
you  advised  injustice  in  1821.  But 
perhaps  you  iiave  an  escape  from 
this*  dilemma — worthy  of  the  di- 
lemma itself — ^and  are  prepared  to 
say.  Sir  Robert  has  been  sufficiently 
punished  for  his  offence;  like  a 
criminal  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation,  who,  having  served 
out  his  sentence,  is  entitled  to  re- 
turn to  that  society  from  which  he 
had  been  banished.  If  this  be  your 
defence,  tell  me  how  long  is  it  since 
you  made  the  discovery — and  how 
much  longer  you  might  have  lived 
without  making  the  discovery,  had  it 
pleased  Heaven  to  spare  the  monarch 
we  have  lost  ? 

But,  *'  is  there  no  sequel  at  the 
heels"  of  these  things?  Would  I 
had  the  power  to  make  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cabinet,  turn  their  thoughts  inside 
out.  Theu  should  we  see  those 
secret  springs,  whose  true  move- 
ments,' however,  are  sufficiently  de- 
noted to  my  mind  in  what  is  visible. 
Theu  should  we  behold  the  attain- 
ment of  political  objects,  the  reten- 
tion of  power,  the  enjoyment  of  place, 
balanced  against  servile  subserviency 
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Ood  «▼*  htm  iCTntnce  of  Itwif 
Yt  Mrrlint  blood  In  Frwdom't  WMI 
A  (Pirtc  to  hU  loekt  akin.       ^     ^     ,  , 
Th«  ne  of  the  h»wk,  tad  (h«  lite  «««« 1  _.„^ 

CoLbbivWI* 

SiNGiNo  of  the  free  blue  sky, 
And  the  wild -flower  glens  that  lie 
Far  amidst  the  ancient  hills, 
"Which  the  fountain-music  fills ; 
Singing  of  the  snow-peaks  bright^ 
AnS  the  royal  eagle's  flighty 
And  the  courage  and  the  grace 
Fostered  by  the  chamois-chaae ; 
In  his  fetters,  day  by  day, 
So  the  Shepherd-poet  lay. 

Wherefore,  from  a  dungeon-cell 
IMd  those  notes  of  freedom  swell. 
Breathing  sadness  not  their  own, 
Forth  with  every  Alpine  tone  ? 
Wherefore ! — can  a  tyrant's  ear 
Brook  the  mountain-winds  to  hear, 
When  each  blast  goes  pealing  by 
With  a  song  of  liberty  r 

Darkly  hung  th'  oppressor's  hand 
O'er  the  Shepherd-poet's  land? 
Sounding  there  the  waters  gush'd. 
While  the  lip  of  man  was  hush'd; 
There  the  fsdcon  pierced  the  cloud. 
While  the  fiery  heart  was  bow'd : 
But  this  might  not  long  endure. 
Where  the  mountain-homes  were  pure  j 
And  a  valiant  voice  arose, 
Thrilling  all  the  eilent  snows; 
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His-^ikow  singing  far  and  lone, 

.    Where  the  Yoimg  breeze  ne'er  iraa  known; 
Sinking  of  the  guid  blue  sky, 

Wildly— and  hew  moum^lyl- 

Are  none  but  the  Wind  and  the  Lammer^Geyer 
To  be  free  where  the  hills  unto  heaven  aspire  ? 
Is  the  soul  of  song  from  the  deep  fflens  past, 
Now  that  their  Poet  is  chain'd  at  last  ?— 
Think  of  ^e  mountains,  und  deem  not  so ! 
Soon  shali  each  blast  like  a  clarion  blow ! 
Yea  I  though  forbidden  be  every  word 
Wherewith  that  Spirit  the  Alps  hath  stlrt'd. 
Yet  even  as  a  buned  stream  thro'  earth 
Rolls  on  to  another  and  brighter  birth, 
Sa  shall  the  voice  that  hath  seem'd  to  die. 
Burst  forth  with  the  Anthem  of  Liberty  I 

And  another  power  is  moving 
In  a  bosom  fondly  loving  :— 
Oh  I  a  sister's  heart  is  deep. 
And  her  spirit  strong  to  keep 
Each  light  link  of  early  hours. 
All  sweet  scents  of  childhood's  flowers ! 
Thus  each  lay  by  Emi  sung. 
Rocks  and  crystiil  caves  among, 
Or  beneath  the  linden-leaves, 
Or  the  cabin's  vine-hung  eaves. 
Rapid  though  as  bird-notes  gushing, 
Transient  as  a  wan  cheek's  flushing. 
Each  in  young  Teresa's  breast 
Left  its  nery  words  impress'd ; 
Treasured  there  lay  every  line. 
As  a  rich  book  on  a  hidden  shrine. 
Fair  was  that  lone  girl,  and  meek. 
With  a  pale  transparent  cheek, 
And  a  deep-fringed  violet  eye 
Seeking  in  sweet  shade  to  lie. 
Or,  if  raised  to  glance  above. 
Dim  with  its  own  dews  of  love ; 
And  a  pure,  Madonna  brow. 
And  a  silvery  voice,  and  low. 
Like  the  echo  of  a  flute, 
Even  the  last,  ere  all  be  mute* 
But  a  loftier  soul  was  seen 
In  the  orphan  sister's  mien, 
From  that  hour  when  chains  defiled 
Hun,  the  high  Alps'  noble  child. 
Tones  in  her  quivering  voice  awoke, 
As  if  a  harp  ot  battle  spoke ; 
Light,  that  seem'd  bom  of  an  eagle's  nest, 
Flash'd  from  her  soft  eyes,  unrepress'd ; 
And  her  form,  like  a  spreading  water-flower. 
When  its  frail  cup  swells  with  a  sudden  shower, 
Seem'd  all  dilated  with  love  and  pride, 
And  grief  for  that  brother,  her  young  heart's  guide. 
Well  might  they  love ! — those  two  had  grown 
Orphans  together  and  alone : 
The  silence  of  the  Alpine  sky 
Had  hush'd  their  hearts  to  piety; 
..The  turf,  o'er  their  dead  mother  laid. 
Had  been  their  altar  when  they  pray*d; 
There,  more  In  tenderness  than  woe. 
The  stars  had  «een  their  young  tears  flow? 
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The  doudsi  in  spirit-like  descent, 
*  Their  deep  dioughta  by  one  touch  had  blent, 

And  the  wild  storms  linkM  th^m  to  each  pther— 
How  dear  can  peril  niiike  a  brother ! 

Now  is  their  hearth  a  forsaken  spot, 

The  vine  waves  unpruned  o'er  their  mountain*cot ; 

Away,  in  that  holy  affection's  might. 

The  maiden  is  gone,  like  a  breeze  of  the  night;— 

She  is  gone  forth  alone,  but  her  lighted  face. 

Filling  with  soul  every  secret  place. 

Hath  a  dower  from  heaven,  and  a  gift  of  sway, 

To  arouse  brave  heai'ts  in  its  hidden  way. 

Like  the  sudden  flinging  forth  on  high. 

Of  a  banner  that  stai'tleth  silently  I 

She  hath  wander'd  through  many  a  hamlet-vale. 

Telling  its  children  her  brother's  tale; 

And  the  strains,  by  his  spirit  pour'd  away. 

Freely  as  fountains  might  shower  their  spray. 

From  her  fervent  lip  a  new  life  have  caugh^ 

And  a  power  to  kindle  yet  bolder  thought ; 

'While  sometimes  a  melody,  all  her  own. 

Like  a  gush  of  tears  in  its  plaintive  tone. 

May  be  heard  'midst  Uie  lonely  rocks  to  flow. 

Clear  through  the  water-chimes — clear,  yet  low. 

"  Thou'rt  not  where  wild  flowers  wave 
O'er  crag  and  sparry  cave ; 
Thou'rt  not  Avhere  pines  are  sounding. 
Or  joyous  torrents  oounding — 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

**  Thou'rt  not  where  green,  on  high. 
The  brighter  pastures  lie ; 
Ev'n  those,  thine  own  wild  places. 
Bear  of  our  chain  dark  traces : 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

*'  Far  hath  the  sunbeam  spread. 
Nor  found  thy  lonely  bed; 
Long  hath  the  fresh  wind  soucht  thee. 
Nor  one  sweet  whisper  brougnt  thee — 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

•*  Tliou,  that  for  joy  wert  born, 
Free  as  the  wings  of  morn ! 
Will  aught  thy  young  life  cherish, 
.  Where  the  Alpine  rose  would  perish  ? 

Alas,  my  brother ! 

**  Canst  thou  be  singing  still. 

As  once  on  every  hill  ? 

Is  not  thy  soul  foi*snkeu. 

And  the  briglit  gift  from  thee  taken  ? — 

Alas,  alas,  my  brother !" 

And  mas  the  bright  gift  from  the  captive  fled  ? 
Like  the  Are  on  his  hearth,  was  his  spint  dead? 
Not  BO  !-^but  as  rooted  in  stillness  deep. 
The  pure  stream-lily  its  place  will  keep, 
Thxsif^  its  tearful  urns  to  the  blast  may  <}uiver, 
Whiie.ihe  red  waves  rush  down  the  foamrog  river. 
So  freedom's  faith  in  his  bosom  lay, 
TremWIng,  yet  pot  to  bo  borne  a^ay ! 
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He  tbouglit  of  the  Alps  and  their  breezy  air, 
And  felt  that  his  country  no  chains  might  bear ; 
He  thought  of  the  hunter's  haughty  life, 
And  knew  tliere  must  yet  be  noble  strife ; 
But,  oh !  when  he  thought  of  that  orphan  maid, 
His  high  heart  melted— -he  wept  and  pray'd ! 
For  he  saw  her  not  as  she  moved  e'en  then, 
A  wakener  of  heroes  in  every  glen, 
Witli  a  glance  inspired  which  no  grief  could  tame,' 
Bearing  on  Hope  like  a  torch's  flame. 
While  the  strengthening  voice  of  mighty  wrongs 
Gave  echoes  back  to  her  thrilling  sonffB ; 
But  his  dreams  were  fiU'd  by  a  hauntmg  tone, 
Sad  as  a  sleeping  infant's  moan ; 
And  his  soul  was  pierc'd  by  a  mournful  eye. 
Which  look'd  on  it— oh !  how  beseechingly  I 
And  there  floated  past  him  a  fragile  form. 
With  a  willowy  droop,  as  beneath  the  storm; 
Till  wakening  in  aneuish,  his  faint  heart  strove ' 
In  vain  with  its  burden  of  helpless  love  ! 
— ^Thus-  woke  the  dreamer  one  weary  night- 
There  flash'd  through  his  dungeon  a  swift  strong  light ; 
He  sprang  up — he  climb'd  to  the  grating-bars, 
— It  was  not  the  rising  of  moon  or  stars. 
But  a  signal  flame  from  a  ])cak  of  snow, 
Rock'd  through  the  dark  skies,  to  and  fro ! 
There  shot  forth  another — another  still — 
A  hundred  answers  of  hill  to  hill  I 
Tossinff  like  pines  in  the  tempest's  way. 
Joyously,  wildly,  the  bright  spires  play, 
And  each  is  Lail'd  with  a  peal  ins;  shout, 
For  tlie  high  Alps  waving  their  banners  out ! 
Erni,  young  Emi !  the  laud  hath  risen ! 
—Alas !  to  be  lone  in  thy  narrow  prison ! 
Tliose  free  streamers  glancing,  ana  thou  not  there ! 
— Is  the  moment  of  rapture,  or  fierce  despair  ? 
— Hark !  there's  a  tumult  that  shakes  his  cell. 
At  ^e  gates  of  the  mo.uutain  citadel ! 
Hark  I  a  clear  voice  through  the  rude  sounds  ringing  I 
— Dotii  he  know  the  strain,  and  the  wild,  sweet  singing  } 

"  There  may  not  long  be  fetters. 

Where  the  cloud  is  eartli's  array. 
And  the  bright  floods  leap  from  cave  and  steep, 

Like  a  hunter  on  the  prey ! 

"  There  may  not  long  be  fetters. 

Where  the  white  Alps  have  their  towers ; 

Unto  eagle-homes,  if  the  arrow  comes, 
The  chain  is  not  for  ours !" 

It  is  she ! — She  is  come  like  a  day-spring  beam^ 
She  that  so  mournfully  shadow' d  his  dream ! 
With  her  shining  eyes  and  her  buoyant  form. 
She  is  come !  her  tears  on  his  cheek  are  warm 
And  O I  the  thrill  in  that  weeping  voice ! 
**  My  brother,  my  brother!  come  forth, rejoice ! 

—Poet !  the  land  of  thy  love  is  free, 
•^Sls^^r  I  thy  l^rQther  is  wo^  by  thoe  t 
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Preparing  for  ike  House  f^^Duelling, 


Onb  often  hears  of  the  great  firm* 
ness  of  the  female  sex,  and  their 
powers  of  enduring  a  degree  of 
physical  pain  which  would  utterly 
break  down  the  stubborn  stren^h  of 
man.  An  interesting  exemplifica- 
tion of  this  remark  wfil  be  found  in 
tiie  short  narrative  immediately  fol- 
lowing. The  event  made  a  strong 
impression  on  my  mind  at  the  time, 
and  I  thought  it  well  worthy  of  an 
entry  in  my  Diary. 

I  had  for  several  months  been  in 

constant  attendance  on  a  Mrs  St y 

a  young  married  lady,  of  consider- 
able family  and  fortune,  who  was 
^e  victim  of  thatteiiible  scourge  of 
the  female  sex — ^a  cancer.  To  neat 
personal  attractions,  she  added  un- 
common sweetness  of  disposition: 
and  the  fortitude  with  which  she 
submitted  to  the  agonizing  inroads 
of  her  malady,  together  with  her 
ardent  expressions  of  gratitude  for 
such  temporaiy  alleviations  as  her 
anxious  medical  attendants  could 
supply,  contributed  to  inspire  me 
with  a  very  lively  Interest  in  ner  fate. 
I  can  conscientiously  say,  that  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  attendance, 
I  never  heard  a  word  of  complaint 
fall  from  her,  nor  witnessed  any  in- 
dications of  impatience  or  irritability. 
i  found  her,  one  morning,  stretch- 
ed on  the  crimson  sofa  in  the  draw- 
ing room ;  and  though  her  pallid  fea- 
tures, and  gently  corrugated  eye- 
brows, evidenced  the  intense  agony 
she  was  sufferiug,— -on  my  enquiring 
what  sort  of  a  night  she  had  passed, 
she  replied  in  a  calm  but  tremu- 
lous tone,  "  Oh,  Doctor,  I  have  had 
a  dreadful  night — but  I  am  glad  Cap- 
tain St——  was  not  with  me — for 
it  would  have  made  him  very  wretch- 
ed !"  At  that  moment  a  fine  flaxen- 
haired  little  boy,  her  first  and  only 
child,  came  running  into  the  room, 
his  blue  laughing  eyes  glittering  with 
innocent  merriment.  I  took  him  on 
my  knee,  and  amused  him  with  my 
watch,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
disturb  his  mother.    The  poor  suf- 


ferer, after  gazing  on  Mm  with  an 
air  of  intense   fondness  for  some 
moments,  suddenly  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hand  (oh,  how  slender- 
how  snowy — how  almost  transparent 
was  it ! ) — and  I  presently  saw  the  tears 
trickling  through  her  fingers — ^but 
she  uttered  not  a  word.    Inere  was 
the  mother  ! — The  aggravated  malig* 
nity  of  her  disorder  rendered  an  ope* 
ration  at  length  inevitable.  The  emi- 
nent surgeon,  who,  jointly  with  my- 
self, was  in  regular  attendance  on 
her,  feelingly  communicated  the  in- 
telligence, and  asked  whether  she 
thought  she  had  fortitude  enough  to 
submit  to  an  operation.  She  assured 
him,  with  a  sweet  smile  of  resigna- 
tion, that  she  had  for  some  time  been 
suspecting  as  much,  and  had  made 
up  ner  mmd  to  submit  to  it — ^but  on 
two  conditions — that  her  husband 
(who  was  then  at  sea^  should  not 
be  informed  of  it  till  it  was  over; 
and  that  during  the  operation  she 
should  not  be  in  any  wise  bound,  or 
blindfolded.    Her  calm  and  decisive 
manner,  convinced  me  that  remon- 
strance would  be  useless.    Sir  — - 
looked  at  me  with  a  doubtful  air. 
She  observed  it ;  and  sud,  ''  I  see 

what  you  are  thinking.  Sir ;  but 

I  hope  to  shew  you  that  a  woman 
has  more  courage  than  you  seem 
willing  to  give  her  credit  for."  In 
sliort,  after  the  surgeon  had  acquies- 
ced in  the  latter  condition — ^to  which 
he  had  especially  demurred — a  day 
was  fixed  for  the  operation — sub- 
ject, of  coiu^e,  to  Mrs  St ^"s  state 

of  health.  When  the  Wednesday 
arrived,  it  was  wil^  some  agitation 

that  I  entered  Sir ^'b  carnage,  in 

company  with  himself,  and  his  senior 

pupil,  Mr .   I  could  scarce  avoid 

a  certain  nervous  tremor — unpro- 
fessional as  it  may  seem — ^when  I 
saw  the  servant  place  the  operating 
case  on  the  seat  of  the  carriage. 
"  Are  you  sure  you  have  every  tiling 

ready,  Mr ?"  enquired  Sir , 

with  a  ealm  and   buslnesa-like  air, 

which  somewhat  irritated  me*   On 
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being-  aMured  of  the  affirmative^  and 
after  cautioual j  casting  his  eye  over 
the  case  of  iDstnimentB»*  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  we  drove  off. 

We  arrived  at  Mrs  St 's,— who 

resided  a  few  miles  from  town,-^ 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon^ 
and  were  immediately  ushered  into 
the  room  in  which  the  operation  was 
to  be  performed — a  back  parlour. 
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and  mouth  were  exquisitely  chiselled 
—and  her  complexion  fair,  almost 
to  transparency.  Indeed,  an  eminent 
medical  writer  has  remarked  that  the 
most  beautiful  women  are  generally 
the  subjects  of  this  terrible  disease^ 
A  large  Indian  shawl  was  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  and  she  wore  • 
white  muslin  dressing-gown.  And 
was  it  this  innocent  and  beautiful 
the  window  of  which  looke(f  into  at  being  who  was  doomed  to  writhe 
beautiful  gardeiL  I  shall  be  pardon*    beneath  the  torture  and  disfigure^ 

ed,  I  hope,  for  acknowledging,  that ''  "'  "'" ^'~^  *'"  "    *' 

the  glimpse  I  caught  of  the  piue  and 
disordered  countenance  of  the  ser- 
vant, as  he  retired,  after  shewing  us 
into  the  room,  somewhat  disconcert- 
ed me ;  for  in  addition  to  the  deep 
Interest  I  felt  in  the  fate  of  the  lovely 
sufferer,  I  had  always  an  abhorrence, 
for  the  operative  part  of  the  profes- 
sion, which  many  years  of  practice 
did  not  suffice  to  remove.  The 
necessary   arrangements   being    at 


ment  of  the  operating  knife  ?  My 
heart  ached.  A  decanter  of  por^ 
wine  and  some  glasses  wefe  placed 
on  a  small  table  near  the  window ; 
she  beckoned  me  towards  it,  ^M 
was  going  to  speak. 

"  Allow  me,  my  dear  madam,  to 
pour  you  a  glass  of  wine,"  said  L 

"  If  it  would  do  me  good.  Doctor,** 
she  whispered.  She  barely  touched 
the  glass  with  her  lips,  and  then 
handed  it  to  me,  sayhig,  with  asso* 


length  completed, — consisting  of  a    med  cheerfulness,  *'  Come,  Doctor^ 
hateful  array  of  mstruments,—«loths»    I  see  you  need  it  as  much  as  I  do» 


—sponge, — ^warm  water,  &C.,  &c,— 
a  message  was  sent  to  Mrs  St  , 
to  inform  her  all  was  ready. 

Sir  —  was  just  making  a  jocular 
and  not  very  well-timed  ulusion  to 
my  agitated  air,  when  the  door  was 

opened,  and  Mrs  St entered, 

followed  by  her  two  attendants.  Her 


after  all.  Yes,  Doctor,"  she  conti* 
nued  with  emphasis,  **  you  are  very, 
vejy  kind  and  feeling  to  me."  When 
I  had  set  down  the  glass,  she  cond* 
nued,  '*  Dear  Doctor,  do  forgive  a 
woman's  weakness— -and  try  if  you 
can  hold  this  letter  which  I  received 
jresterday  from  Captain  St-— ^,  and 


step  was  firm — ^her  air  composed —  m  which  he  speaks  very  fondly — so 
and  her  pale  features  irradiated  with  that  my  eyes  may  rest  on  his  dear 
a  Bmile--8ad,  however,  as  the  cold  hand-writing  all  the  while  I  am  siu 
twilight  of  October.  She  was  then  ting  here — without  being  noticed  by 
about  twenty-six  or  seven  years  of  any  one  else — will  you  r' 
age — and  finder  all  tibe  disadvan*  "  Madam,  you  must  really  excuse 
tageous  circumstances  in  which  she  me — it  will  agitate  you— I  must 
was  placed,  looked  at  that  moment  a    beg"— 

beautiful  woman.     Her   hair   was        **  You  are  mistaken,"  she  replied 

with  firmness ;  **  it  will  rather  com- 
pose me.  And  if  I  should—^'*  ex* 
Eire,  she  was  going  to  have  said— 
ut  her  tongue  refused  utterance* 
She  then  put  the  letter  into  mv  hand 
— hers  was  cold,  icy  cold,  and  clamm/ 
—but  I  did  not  perceive  it  tremble* 
*'  In  return,  madam,  you  must  give 
me  leave  to  hold  your  hand  during 
the  operation." 

"  What— you  fear  me.  Doctor?** 
she  replied  with  a  faint  smile,  but 


woman.     Her   hair   was 

a|it  auburn,  and  hung  back  neglect- 
I7  over  a  forehead  and  neck  white 
aa  marble.  Her  full  blue  eyes,  which 
usually  beamed  with  a  delicious 
penaive  expression  from  beneath 

i—."  the  aoft  languor  of  the  drooping  lid," 

were  now  lighted  with  the  glitter  of 
a  restlessness  and  agitation,  which 
the  noblest  degree  of  self-command 
could  not  entirely  conceal  or  repress. 
Her  features  were  regular^-her  nose 


*  I  osee  isw  the  life  of  a  patient  lost,  merely  through  the  want  of  snch  laadable 
procsnfinn  as  that  of  8ir        ■■,  in  the  present  instanoe.     An  indispensable  instra** 
t  was  suddBQly  required,  in  the  middle  of  the  operation ;  and  to  the  dismay  of  the 
and  thiMs  around  Um^  thart  wm  none  fit  hand  \ 
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did  not  refuse  my  request  At  this 
moment^  Sir  — -  approached  us  witli 
a  cheerful  air,  saving,  **  Well,  ma- 
dam, is  your  tete-a-t^te  finished?  1 
want  to  get  this  little  matter  over, 
and  give  you  permanent  ease."  I 
do  not  think  there  ever  lived  a  pro- 
fessional man  who  could  speak  with 
such  an  assuring  air  as  Sir 1 

**  I  am  ready,  Sir  — -.  Are  the 
servantssent  out?"sheenquiredfrom 
one  of  die  women  present. 

"  Yes,  madam/'  she  replied,  in 
tears. 

**  And  my  little  Harry  ?"  Mrs 
St  asked,  in  a  fainter  tone.  She 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

**  Then  I  am  prepared,"  said  she, 
and  sat  down  in  the  chair  that  was 
placed  for  her.  One  of  the  attend- 
ants then  removed  the  shawl  from 
her  shoulders,  and  Mrs  St——  her- 
self, with  perfect  composure,  assist- 
ed in  displacing  as  much  of  her  dress 
as  was  necessary.  She  then  suffered 
Sir  —  to  place  her  on  the  comer 
side  of  the  chair,  with  her  left  arm 
thrown  over  the  back  of  it,  and  her 
face  looking  over  her  right  shoulder. 
She  gave  me  her  right  hand;  and 
with  my  left,  I  endeavoured  to  hold 

Captain  St 's  letter,  as  she  had 

desired.  She  smiled  sweetly,  as  if 
to  assure  me  of  her  fortitude ;  and 
there  was  something  so  indescriba- 
bly affecting  in  the  expression  of  her 
full  blue  eyes,  that  it  almost  broke 
my  heart.  I  shall  never  forget  that 
smile  as  long  as  I  live  I  Half  closing 
her  eyes,  she  fixed  them  on  the  let- 
ter I  held — ^ai^d  did  not  once  remove 
them  till  all  was  over.  Nothing  could 
console  me  at  this  trying  moment, 
but  a  conviction  of  the  consummate 
skill  of  Sir ,  who  now,  with 
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calm  eye,  and  a  steady  hand,  com- 
menced the  operation.  At  the  in- 
stant of  the  first  incision,  her  whole 
frame  quivered  with  a  convulsive 
shudder,  and  her  cheeks  became 
ashy  pale.  I  prayed  inwardly  that 
she  mi^ht  faint,  so  that  the  earlier 
stage  of  the  operation  might  be  ftot 
over  while  she  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility. It  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ever— her  eyes  continued  riveted  in 
one  long  burning  gaze  of  fondness 
on  the  beloved  handwriting  of  her 
husband ;  and  she  moved  not  a  limb» 
nor  uttered  more  than  an  occasional 
Bigh)  during  the  whole  of  the  pro* 


tracted  and  painful  operatiou.  V^hoa 
the  last  bandage  had  been  applied 
she  whispered  almost  inarticulately, 
«*  Is  it  all  over.  Doctor  ?" 

«*  Yes,  madam,"  I  replied,  «  and 
we  are  going  to  carry  you  up  to 
bed." 

**  No,  no— I  thmk  I  can  walk-I 
will  try,"  said  she,  and  endeavoured 
to  rise ;  but  on  Sir  — ^  assuring  her 
that  the  motion  might  perhaps  in- 
duce fatal  consequences,  sheaesisV 
ed,  and  we  carried  her,  sitting  in  the 
chair,  up  to  bed.    The  instant  we 
had  laid  her  down,  she  swooned— 
and  continued  so  long  insensible, 
tliat  Sir  — ^  held  a  looking-glass 
over  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  appre- 
hensive that  the  vital  energies  had  at 
last  sunk  under  the  terrible  struggVe . 
She  recovered,  however ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  an  opiate  draught, 
slept  for  several  hours. 

♦         •         *         ♦         # 

Mrs  St recovered, though  very 

slowly;  and  I  attended  her  assidu- 
ously— sometimes  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  till  she  could  be  removed  to 
the  seaFside.  I  shall  not  easily  foiget 
an  observation  she  made  at  the  last 
visit  I  paid  her.    She  was  alluding, 
one  morning,  distantly  and  delicately 
to  the  personal  disfigurement  she  had 
suffered.    I,  of  course,  said  all  that 
was  soothing. 

*  But,  Doctor,  my  husband •" 

said  she,  suddenly,  while  a  faint  crim- 
son mantled  on  her  cheek — adding 
falteringly,  after  a  pause — **  I  thi£ 
St .  will  love  me  yet!" 

THE  DENTIST  AND  THE  COMEDIAN. 

Friday,  —  18 — .  A  ludicrous  con- 
tretems  happened  to-day,  which  I 
wish  I  could  describe  as  forcibly  as 

it  struck  me.    Mr ,  the  well* 

known  comedian,  mth  whom  I  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy^  after  having 
suffered  so  severely  n-om  the  tooth- 
ach,  as  to  be  prevented  for  two 
evenings  from  taking  his  part  in  Uie 

Slay,  sent,  under  my  direction,  fw 
Ions.  ,  a  fashionable  dentist, 

then  but  recently  imported  firom 
France.  While  I  was  sitting  with 
my  friend,  endeavouring  to  •*^8crew 
his  courage  up  to  the  stic&ug-plaoe," 
Monsieur  arrived^  duly  fumiahed 
with  the  «*  tools  of  his  craft."  The 
comedian  sat  down  with  a  ruefol 
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ruage)  and  eyed  the  dentist's  formi* 
dable  preparations  with  a  piteous  and 
discoBcerted  air.    As  soon  as  I  had 
takeil  my  station  behind^  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  the  patient's  head, 
the  gum  was  lanced  witJiout  much 
ado ;  but  as  the  doomed  tooth  was  a 
very  formidable  broad-rooted  molar. 
Monsieur  prepared  for  a  yifforous 
effort  He  was  just  commencmg  the 
dreadful  wrench,  when  he  suddenly 
relaxed  his  hold,  retired  a  step  or 
two  from  his  patient,  and  burst  into 
«  loud  fit  of  laughter !  Up  started 
the  astounded  comedian,  and  with 
tlenched  fists  demanded  furiously, 
"  What  the  d — ^1  he  meant  by  such 
conduct?"  The  little  bewhiskered  fo- 
reigner, however,  continued  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  still  so  con- 
inused  with  laughter,  as  to  disregard 
the  menacing  movements  of  his  pa- 
tient; and  exclaiming,  '*  Ah,  mon 
Dieu ! — ver  good — ver  good — ^bien ! 
iia,  hsL  l-^^  Gar,  Monsieur^  you  pull 
•one  such  d-r —  queer,   extraordi- 
naire comique  face — Be  Gar,  like  one 
big  fiddle !"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

The  dentist  was  right:   Mr  's 

features  were   odd  enough   at   all 
times ;  but,  on  the  present  occasion, 
they  suffered  such  excruciating  con- 
tortiODs — ^such  a  strange  pucKering 
•together  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks, 
and  upturning  of  the  eyes,  that  it  was 
ten  thousand  times  more  laughable 
than  any  artificially  distortea  fea- 
tures with  which  he  used  to  set 
Drury-Lane  in  a  roar. — Oh  that  a 
pamter  had  been  present  I — There 
iras,  on  one  side,  my  friend,  standing 
in  menacing  attitude,  with  both  fists 
clenched,  bis  left  cheek  swelled,  and 
looking  aa  if  the  mastication  of  a 
large  imple  had  been  suddenly  sus- 
pended^ and  his  whole  features  crea- 
ting a  grotesque  expression  of  min- 
gled pam,  indecision,  and  fury.  Then 
mere  waa  the  operator  beginning  to 
look  a  little  startled  at  the  probable 
cor  sequences  of  his  sally;  and,  last- 
ly,   stood  a  little  aside,  inmost  suf- 
foc  ted  with   suppressed  laughter ! 

At  lengtii,  however, 's  percep- 

tio]  of^e  ridiculous  prevailed ;  and 
afk<  r  a  very  hearty  laugh,  and  ex- 
cla  ning,  **  I  must  have  looked  d — d 
od<  ,  I  suppose !"  he  once  more  re- 
w  ed  himself  into  the  hands  of 
m  nleur,  and  Ibe  tooth  was  out  in 
'»t  ^nkling. 


A  scholar's  death-bed. 


[The  following  short  but  melaup 
choly  narrative,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
perused  with  additional  mterest, 
when  the  reader  is  assured  that  it  is 
fact.  Much  more  might  have  been 
committed  to  press ;  but  as  it  would 
have  related  chiefly  to  a  mad  devo- 
tion to  alchemy^  which  some  of  Mr 
— *8  few  posthumous  papers  abun- 
dantly eviaence,  it  is  omitted,  lest 
the  reader  should  consider  the  de- 
tails as  romantic  or  improbable.  All 
that  is  worth  recording  is  told ;  and 
it  is  hoped,  that  some  young  men  of 
powerful,  undisciplined,  and  ambi- 
tious minds,  will  find  their  account 
in  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
fate  of  a  kindred  spirit. — Benejacit, 
qui  ex  aliorum  erroribM  sibi  exem' 
plum  sumat] 

Thinking,  one  morning,  that  I  had 
gone  through  the  whole  of  my  usual 
levee  of  home-patients,  I  was  pre- 
paring to  go  out,  when  the  servant 
informed  me  there  was  one  yet  to  be 
spoken  with,  who,  he  thought,  must 
have  been  asleep  in  a  comer  of  the 
room,  or  he  should  not  have  failed  to 
summon  him  in  his  turn.  Directing 
him  to  be  shewn  in  immediately,  I 
retook  my  place  at  my  desk,  llie 
servant  in  a  few  moments  ushered 
in  a  young  man,  who  seemed  to  have 
scarce  strength  enough,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  a  walking-stick, 
to  totter  to  a  chair  opposite  me.  I 
was  much  struck  with  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  that  of  one  in  re- 
duced circumstances.  His  clothes, 
though  perfectly  clean  and  neat, 
were  faded  and  Uireadbare ;  and  his 
coat  was  buttoned  up  to  his  chin, 
where  it  was  joined  by  a  black  silk 
neck-kerchief,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  me  to  suspect  the  absence  of 
a  shirt.  He  was  rather  below  than 
above  the  average  height,  and  seem- 
ed wasted  almost  to  a  shadow.  There 
was  an  air  of  superior  ease  and  po- 
liteness in  his  demeanour;  and  an 
expression  about  his  countenance, 
sickly  and  sallow  though  it  was,  so 
melancholy,  mild,  and  intelligent, 
that  I  could  not  help  viewing  him 
with  peculiar  interest 

"  I  was  afraid,  my  friend,  I  should 
have  missed  you,"  said  I,  in  a  kind 
tope,  **9»l  was  QQ  the  point  of  going 
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out.'*—*'  I  heard  your  carriage  drive 
up  to  .the  doer*  doctor,  md  shall  not 
detain  you  more  than  a  few  mo- 
'ments;  nay,  I  will  call  to-morrow. 
If  that  would  be  more  convenienV'he 
replied  faintly,  suddenly  pressing 
his  hand  to  his  side,  as  thous;h  the 
effort  of  speaking  occasioned  him 
pain.  I  assured  hun  I  had  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  at  his  service,  and  begged 
he  would  proceed  at  once  to  state 
the  nature  of  his  complaint.  He  de- 
tailed— ^what  I  had  anticipated  from 
his  appearance — all  the  symptoms 
of  a  very  advanced  stage  of  pul- 
monary consumption.  He  expressed 
himself  in  very  select  and  forcible 
language ;  and  once  or  twice,  when 
at  a  loss  for  what  he  conceived  an 
adequate  expression  in  English,  chose 
such  an  appropriate  Latm  phrase, 
that  the  thought  perpetually  suggest- 
ed itself  to  me,  while  he  was  speaJc^ 
ing — **  a  starved  scholar  /" — He  made 
not  the  most  distant  allusion  to  po- 
verty, but  confined  himself  to  the 
leading  symptoms  of  his  indisposi- 
tion. 1  determined,  however,  (hand 
pr<Bteritorum  immemorl)  to  aacer- 
tain  his  circumstances,  with  a  view, 
if  possible,  of  relieving  them.  I 
asked  if  he  ate  animal  food  with  re- 
lish,— enjoyed  his  dinner, — ^whether 
his  meals  were  regular.  He  coloured, 
and  hesitated  a  little,  for  I  put  the 
question  searchingly;  and  replied, 
with  some  embarrassment,  that  he  did 
not,  certainly,  then  eat  regularly,  nor 
enjoy  his  food  when  he  did.  I  soon 
found  that  he  was  in  very  straitened 
circumstances;  that,  in  short,  he 
was  sinking  rapidly  under  tiie  pres- 
sure of  want  and  harassing  anxiety, 
which  alone  had  accelerated,  if  not 
wholly  induced,  his  present  illness ; 
and  that  all  he  had  to  expect  from 
medical  aid,  was  a  little  alleviation. 
I  prescribed  a  few  simple  medicines, 
and  then  asked  him  in  what  part  of 
the  town  he  resided. 

"  I  am  afraid,  doctor,"  said  he  mo- 
destly,''  I  shall  be  unable  to  afford 
your  visiting  me  at  my  own  lodgings. 
I  will  occasionally  call  on  you  here, 
as  a  morning  patient," — and  he  prof- 
fered me  haira  guinea.  The  convic- 
tion that  it  was  probably  the  very  last 
he  had^  in  the  world,  and  a  keen  re- 
collection of  similar  scenes  in  my 
own  history,  almost  brought  the  tears 
into  my  eyea,    I  refueea  the  fee,  ef 
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coume;  and  prevailed  on  ^iiaw\i^ 
me  set  him  down,  as  I  was  drinitf 
close  past  his  reeidenee.  He  le^nea 
4>verwheUned  with  gratitudft)  «&& 
with  a  blush,  hinted,  that  he  was  *'  aot 
quite  in  carriage  costume.'*  H9  fi- 
ved  in  one  of  the  small  streets  lead- 
ing from  May-fair;  and  after  ha?iiig 
made  a  note  in  my  tablets,  of  \m 
name  and  number,  1  set  him  ^wi^ 
promising  him  an  early  call. 

The  cmmmy  presaure  of  hia  wai^ 
ted  fingers,  as  I  shook  his  hand  at 
parting,  remained  with  me  all  that 
day.    1  could  not  dianuss  £roiA  vsg 
mind  the  wild  and  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance of  this  young  man,  go  where 
I  would;  and  I  waa  on  the  point  of 
mentioning  the  incident  to  a  moat 
excellent  and  ffeneroua  nobleman, 
whom  I  waa  uien  attending,  and 
soliciting   his   aaaiatance, — but  tha 
thought  that  it  was  premature,  chadk- 
ed  me.    There  nUght  be  somethiog 
unworthy  in  the  young  man;  M 
might   posMfy    be    an — Impoatoi. 
These  were  hard  thoughts— cniUiaff 
and  unworthy  auspi^dons,  but  I  cooM 
not  resist  thenoi ;  alas  I  an  eighteen 
years'  intercourse  with  a  deceitful 
world  has  alone  taugbt  me  how  to 
entertain  them  I 

As  my  wife  dined  a  little  out  oC 
town  that  evening,  I  hastily  swallow- 
ed a  solitary  meal,  and  set  out  in 
quest  of  my  morning  patient.   Vfidi 
some  difficulty  I.  found  the  hooae; 
it  was  the  meanest,  and  inthenneaB- 
est  street,  I  had  visited  for  mon^ 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was 
open,  and  surrounded  by  a  babblug 
throng  of  dirty  children.  A  slattern- 
ly woman,  with  a  <5hild  in  her  amu, 
answered  my  summons.    Mr  -— ~i 
she  said,  lived  there,  in  the  top  floor; 
but  he  was  just  gone  out  for  a  fev 
moments,  she  supposed,  ^  to  get  a 
mouthful  of  victuals,  but  I  waa  wel- 
come to  go  up  and  wait  for  him,  unoa 
there  was  not  much  to  make  away 
with,  howsoever,"  said  the  rude  and 
vulgar  creature.  One  of  her  chUdna 
led  me  up  the  narrow,  dirty  stai^ 
case,  and  having  ushered  me  into  tha 
room,  left  me  to  my  meditatioaa.  A 
vvretched  hole  it  was  in  which  I  wai 
sitting  I     The  evening  sun  atreasMl 
in  discoloured  rays  through  the  ua* 
washed  panee,  here  and  there  mcnA 
ed  with  brown  iMiper,  and  sufficed  K 
shew  me  that  tho  only  fujodtm  €<• 
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lualed  of  amiB«nble,  eifilaaiileal  bed^ 
(the  disordered  clotiies  shewing  tkit 
.the  weaxy  limbs  of  the  wretched  oC- 
eupuit  had  but  recentlj  left  it)-* 
three  old  rush-bottomed  chairs — and 
a  rickety  deal  table,  on  which  were 
scattered  several  pages  of  manuscript 
—41  letter  or  two— pens,  ink,  and  a 
few  books.  There  was  no  chest  of 
drawers — nor  didi  see  any  thing  like- 
ly to  serve  as  a  substitute.  Poor  Mr 
— -•  probably  carried  about  with 
Mm  all  he  had  in  the  world  I  There 
waa  a  small  sheet  of  writing  paper 
pinned  over  Ae  mantel-piece,  (u  such 
It  deserved  to  be  called,)  which  I 
gaaeed  at  with  a  si^;  it  bore  simply 
the  outline  of  a  coffin,  with  Mr  — 's 

hdtials,  and   «  olnit 18  — ," 

evidently  in  his  own  handwritiDg. 
Curious  to  see  the  kind  of  books  he 
preferred,  I  took  them  up  and  exa^ 
mined  them.  Hierewere — ^if  I  recol- 
lect right — a  small  Amsterdam  edition 
ofPlautus — a  Horace — amuchbe-fin» 
gered  copy  of  Aristophanes— a  neat 
pocket  eoition  of  iEschylus-*a  small 
copy  of  the  works  of  Lactantiui^-* 
and  two  odd  volumes  of  English 
books.  I  had  no  intention  of  being 
impertinently  inquisitive,  but  my  eye 
accidentally  tit  on  the  uppermost  ma- 
nftscTipt,  and  seeing  it  to  be  in  tiie 
Greek  dbaracter,  I  took  it  up,  and 
foandafewverses  of  Greek  sapphics, 
entiiledr— *Eif   th   vVxtu   TixiwrftioMi— 

evidently   the  recent    composition 

of  Mr .    He  entered  the  room 

as  I  vras  laying  down  the  paper,  and 
started  at  seeing  a  stranger,  for  it 
seems  the  people  of  the  house  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  him 
I  was  waiting.  On  discovering  who 
it  was,  he  bowed  politely,  and  gave 
me  his  hand ;  but  the  sudden  agita- 
tion my  presence  had  occasioned, 
ffeprived  nim  of  utterance.  I  thought 
I  could  almost  A^ar  the  palpitation  of 
his  heart.  I  brought  him  to  a  chair, 
and  begged  him  to  be  calm. 

••  You  are  not  worse,  Mr ,  I 

hope,  since  I  saw  you  this  morning  ?" 
I  enquired.  He  whispered  almost 
inarticulately,  holding  his  hand  to  his 
left  side,  that  he  was  always  worse  in 
ihe  evenings.  I  felt  his  pulse;  it  beat 
^O !  I  discovered  that  he  had  gone 
oat  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  get 
caiployment  in  a  neighbouring  print- 
"^ice,  but  having  failed,  was  re-. 
I  «Me  of  deeper  deproMion 


than  usual.  The  perspuration  rolled 
from  his  brow  almost  faster  than  he 
could  wipe  it  away.  I  sate  by  him 
for  neariy  two  minutes,  holding  his 
hand,  without  uttering  a  word,  for  I 
was  deeply  affected.  At  length  I 
begged  he  would  forgive  my  enqui<* 
ring  how  it  was  that  a  young  man  of 
talent  and  education  like  himself 
could  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  such 
utter  destitution  ?  WhUe  1  was  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  suddenly  fell 
from  his  chair  in  a  swoon.  The  ex« 
ertion  of  walking,  the  pressure  of  dis* 
appointment,  and,  I  fear,  the  almost 
unbroken  fast  of  the  day,  had  com* 
pletely  prostrated  the  small  remains 
of  his  strength.  When  he  had  a  little 
revived,  I  succeeded  in  laying  him 
on  the  bed,  and  instantly  summoned 
the  woman  of  the  house.  After  some 
time,  she  sauntered  lazily  to  the  door^ 
and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  ^  Are 
you  the  person  that  attends  on  this 
gentleman,  my  good  woman  ?"  I  en- 
quired. 

"  Marry  come  up,  sir!"  she  re» 
plied  in  a  loud  tone.  ^  Fve  no  man- 
ner of  cause  for  attending  on  him, 
not  I ;  he  ought  to  attend  on  himself: 
and  as  for  his  being  a  gefUleman^* 
she  continued  with  an  insolent  sneer, 
for  which  I  felt  inclined  to  throw  her 
down  stairs,  **  not  a  stiver  of  his  mo- 
ney have  I  seen  for  this  three  weeks 

for  his  rent,  and" Seeing  the 

fluent  virago  was  warming,  and  ap- 
proaching close  to  my  unfortunate 
patient's  bedside,  I  stopped  her 
short  by  putting  half  a  guinea  into  her 
hand,  and  directing  her  to  purchase 
a  bottle  of  port  wine ;  at  the  same 
time  hinting,  that  if  she  conducted 
herself  properly,  I  would  see  her  rent 
paid  myself.    I  then  shut  the  door, 

and  resumed  my  seat  by  Mr ^ 

who  was  trembling  violently  all  over 
with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to 
soothe  him.  The  more  I  said,  how- 
ever, and  the  kinder  were  my  tones, 
the  more  was  he  affected.  At  length 
he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
continued  weeping  for  some  time, 
like  a  child.  1  saw  it  was  hysterical, 
and  that  it  was  best  to  let  his  feel- 
ings have  their  full  course.  His  ner- 
vous excitement  at  last  gradually 
subsided,  and  he  began  to  converse 
with  tolerable  coolness. 

•  Doctor,"  he  faltered,  «  your  con- 
duct is  rerywyery  noble— ^t  nmst  bQ 
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air,  to  the  wretched  room  in  wliich 
we  were  sitting. 

"  I  feel  sure,  Mr ,  that  you 

have  done  nothing  to  m^tY  your  pre- 
sent misfortunes,  I  replied,  with  a 
serious  and  enquiring  air. 

**  Yes — ^yes,  ihave T— I  have  indul- 
ged in  wild  ambitious  hopes — lived 
m  absurd  dreams  of  future  greatness, 
—been  educated  beyond  my  for- 
times— and  formed  tastes,  and  che- 
rished feelings,  incompatible  with  the 
station  it  seems  I  was  bom  to — beg- 
gary or  daily  labour  I"  was  his  an- 
swer, with  as  much  vehemence  as  his 
weakness  would  allow. 

"  But,  Mr  -^— ,  your  friends*- 
your  relatives — they  cannot  be  ap- 
prized of  your  situation." 

^  Alas,  doctor,  friends  I  have  none 
— unless  you  will  permit  me  to  name 


blame.    Had  I  not  felt  mjaelf  veiy 
delicately  situated,  and  dread^  even 
the  possibility  of  hurting  his  moTbid- 
ly  irritable  feelings,  I  felt  inclined  to 
have  asked  him  now  he  thought  of 
exiiting  without  their  aid,  espedaUf 
in  his  forlorn  and  helpless  state;  ha* 
ving  neither  friends,  nor. the  means 
of  oDtaining  them.    I  thougiit,  also, 
that  short  as  had  been  my  mdmacy 
with  him,  I  had  discerned  symptonn 
of  a  certain  obstinacy,  and  hauflhtr 
imperiousness    of    temper,   ^idi 
would  sufficiently  account,  if  not  for 
occasioning,  at  least  for  wideniiu;, 
any  unhappy  breach  which  mknt 
have  occurred  in  his  family.    But 
what  wa»  to  be  done  ?   I  could  not 
let  him  starve ;  as  I  had  voluntaiiiy 
stepped  in  to  his  assistance,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  his  last  moments  easy 


the  last  and  noblest,  yourself;  rela-    — at  least  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power. 

A  little  to  antidpate  the  course 
of  my  narrative,  I  may  here  staite 
what  little  information  concemlitf 
him  was  elicited  in  the  course  of 
our  various  interviews.  His  father 
and  mother  had  left  Ireland,  tiieir 
native  place,  early,  and  gone  to  Ja- 
maica, where  they  lived  as  slave-su- 
perintendents. They  left  their  onljr 
son  to  the  care  of  the  wife's  brother- 
in-law,  who  put  him  to  school,  where 


tives,  several. 

**  And  they,  of  course,  do  not  know 
of  your  illness  and  straitened  cir- 
cumstances ?" 

.  "  They  do,  doctor — and  kindly 
assure  me  I  have  brought  it  on  my- 
self. To  do  them  justice,  however, 
they  could  not,  I  believe,  efficiently 
help  me,  if  they  would." 

"  Why,  have  you  offended  tliem, 
Mr ?  Have  they  cast  you  off  ?** 

'*  Not  avowedly — ^not  in  so  many    he  much  distini^uiBhed  himself.    Oa 
words.  They  have  simply  refused  to    the  faith  of  it»  he  contrived  to  get  to 


•receive  or  answer  any  more  of  my 
letters.  Possibly  I  may  have  offend- 
ed them,  but  am  content  to  meet  them 
hereafter,  and  try  the  justice  of  the 

case — there!*  said  Mr , solemnly 

pointing  upwards — ^  Well  I  know, 
and  so  do  you,  doctor,  that  my  days 
on  earth  are  very  few,  and  likely  to 
be  very  bitter  also."  It  was  in  vain  I 
pressed  him  to  tell  me  who  his  relar 
tives  were,  and  suffer  me  to  solicit 
their  personal  attendance  on  his  last 
moments.    "  It  is  altogether  useless. 


the  college  in  Dublin,  where  he  stay- 
ed two  years :  and  then^  in  a  com^ 
dent  reliance  on  his  own  talents,  and 
the  sum  of  L.50  which  was  sent  bin 
from  Jamaica,  with  the  inteUigeM 
of  the  death  of  both  his  parents  la 
impoverished  circumstances,  he  had 
come  up  to  Ltondon,  it  seems,  wi^ 
no  very  definite  end  in  view.  Hera 
he  had  continued  for    about  tva 


years ;  but  in  addition  to  the  failara 
of  his  health,  all  his  efforts  to  eslir 
blish  himself  proved  abortive.   Hi 
doctor,  to  ask  me  further,"  said  he,    contrived  to    glean   a    scanty  suiji 
raising  himself  a  little  in  bed, — *^  my    God  knows  how,  which  was  gradud^ 
father  and  mother  are  both  dead,  and    ly  lessening  at  a  time  when  his  '"^ 


no  power  on  earth  shall  extract  from 
me  a  syllable  further.  It  is  hard,"  he 
continued,  bursting  again  into  tears, 
''  if  I  must  die  amid  their  taunts  and 


paired  health  rather  required  that] 
resources  should  be  augmented.  1 
had  no  friends   in  respectable  lii 
whose   influence    or  wealth  mi'' 


reproaches."  I  felt  ouite  at  a  loss  what  have  been   serviceable;  and  at 

to  say  to  all  tliis.    There  was  some-  time  he  called  on  me,  he  had 

thing  very  singular,  if  not  reprehen-  more  in  the  world  than  the  aolit 

sible,  in  his  manner  of  alluding  to  half-guinea  he  proffered  to  men 

his  relatives,  which  led  m?  t«  \ns  fee*  1  never  l^arp^  ^9  wsxk^  ^) 
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of  his  relatives;  but  from  several 
things  occasionaUy  dropped  in  the 
heat  of  conversadon,  ft  was  clear 
there  must  have  been  unhappy  differ- 
ences. 

To  return,  however.  As  tlie  even* 
ing  was  far  advancing,  and  I  had 
one  or  two  patients  yet  to  visit,  I 
b^an  to  think  of  taldn^  my  depart- 
ure.   I  enjoined  him  strictly  to  keep 
his  bed  till  I  saw  him  again,  to  pre- 
serve as  calm  and  equab^  a  frame  of 
mind  as  possible,  and  to  dismiss  all 
anxiety  n>r  the  future,  as  I  would 
gladly  supply  his  present  necessities, 
and  send  him  a  civil  and  attentive 
nurse.    He  tried  to  thank  me,  but 
his  emotions  choked  his  utterance. 
He  grasped  my  hand  with  convul- 
sive energy.  His  eye  spoke  eloquent* 
ly — ^but,  Idas !  it  shone  with  the  fierce 
and  unnatural  lustre  of  consumption, 
as  though,  I  have  often  thought  in 
such  cases,  the  conscious  soul  was 
glowing  with  the  reflected  light  of 
Its    kindred    element — eternity.     I 
knew  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
survive  many  days,  from  several  un- 
eouivocal  symptoms  of  what  is  call- 
ed, in  common  language,  a  galloping 
consumption.    I  was  as  good  as  my 
word,  and  sent  him  a  nurse,  (the  mo- 
Aer  of  one  of  my  servants,)  who  was 
charged  to  pay  him  the  utmost  at- 
tention in  her  power.    My  wife  also 
sent  him  a  little  bed-furniture,  linen, 
preserves^  jellies,  and  other  small 
matters  of  that  sort    I  visited  him 
every  evening,  and  found  him  on  each 
occasion     verifying    my  apprehen- 
aions^  for  he  was  sinking  rapialy.  His 
nental  energies,  however,  seemed  to 
increaae  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the 
decline  of  his  physical  powers.    His 
coaversadon  was  animated,  various, 
and,  at  times,  enchainingly  interest- 
ing. I  liave  sometimes  sat  at  his  bed- 
doe  for  several  hours  together,  won- 
dering' how  one  so  young  (he  was 
not  more  than  two  or  three  and  twen- 
to-}  could  have  acouired  so  much  in- 
lormatlon.  He  spoke  with  spirit  and 
hatiieas  on  the  leading  political  to* 
&C8  of  the  day;  and  I  particularly 
nseoDect  his  making  some  very  no- 
refleedons  on  the  character  and 
loits  of  Bonaparte,' who  was  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
o^wever,  the  current  of  his 
^   ts  and  language  was  frequent- 
tin^^tf^d  with  the  enthusiasm  and 


extravagance  of  delirium.  Of  this 
he  seemed  himself  conscious ;  for  he 
would  sometimes  suddenly  stop,  and 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  ex- 
claim, "Doctor,  doctor,  I  am  failing 
here — h€re  P*  He  acknowledged  that 
he  had  from  his  childhood  given  him- 
self up  to  the  dominion  of^ambltion; 
and  that  his  whole  life  had  beei^spent 
in  the  most  extravamit  and  vision- 
ary expectations.  He  would  smile 
bitterly  when  he  recounted  some  of 
what  he  justly  stigmatized  as  his  in- 
sane projects.  "  The  objects  of  my 
ambiuon,"  he  said,  **  have  been  vague 
and  general;  I  never  knew  exactly 
where,  or  what,  I  would  be.  Had  my 
powers,  such  as  they  are,  been  con- 
centrated on  one  point — ^had  I  form- 
ed a  more  just  and  modest  estimate 
of  my  abilities— I  might  possibly  have 
become  something.*  *  ♦  Besides,  doc- 
tor, I  had  no  mone^ — ^no  solid  sub- 
stratum to  build  upon — there  was 
the  rotten  point  I— Oh,  doctor,"  he 
continued,  with  a  deep  sigh,  **  if  I 
could  but  have  seen  these  tilings 
three  years  ago,  as  I  see  them  now,  I 
might  at  this  moment  have  been  a  so- 
ber and  respectable  member  of  socie- 
ty ;  but  now  I  am  dying  a  hanger-on— 
a  fool— a  beggar !"  and  he  burst  into 
tears.  **  You,  doctor,"  he  presently 
continued,  "  are  accustomed,  I  sup- 
pose, to  listen  to  these  death-bed  re- 
pinings  —  these  soul-scourgings  — 
these  wailings  over  a  badly-spent 
life!— Oh,  yes— -as  I  am  nearing 
eternity,  I  seem  to  look  at  things — at 
my  own  mind  and  heart,  especially- 
through  the  medium  of  a  strange, 
searching,  uncouthly  light.  Oh,  how 
many,  many  thin^  it  makes  distinct, 
which  I  would  fain  have  forgotten 
for  ever  I  Do  you  recollect  the  ter- 
rible language  of  Scripture,  doctor, 
which  compares  the  human  breast  to 
a  cage  of  unclean  birds  /" — I  left  him 
that  evening  deeply  convinced  of  the 
compulsory  truths  he  had  uttered;  I 
never  thought  so  seriously  before. 
It  is  some  Scotch  divine  who  has 
said,  that  one  death-bed  preaches  a 
more  startling  sermon  than  a  bench 
of  bishops. 

•♦•### 

Mr  — p-  was  an  excellent  and 
thorough  Greek  scholar,  perfectly 
well  versed  in  the  Greek  dramatists, 
and  passionately  fond,  in  particular, 
of  Sophocles.    I  recollett  his  red- 
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tinflf,  «B6  eTeting,  with  great  fotee  bed,  aad  tending  bis  fav6ii!\t6p\ay, 

and  feelings  the  toudiing  exdftaw  Hie  PtometheuB  Vinctw  of  E^StLf 

tloB  of  the  chonifl)  in  the  €Bd^u«  ' '^"    "       '        '  '  ' 

lyrannuB— * 


&c.  kc  167-171. 

---which,  he  said,  was  never  absent 
from  his  mind,  sleeping  or  waking. 
I  Once  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  re- 
gret having  devoted  his  life  almost 
delusively  to  the  study  of  the  class- 
ics. He  replied,  with  enthusiasm, 
**  No,  doctor — ^no,  no  I  I  should  be 
an  ingi*ate  if  I  did.  How  can  I  regret 
having  lived  in  constant  converse, 
through  their  works,  with  the  neat- 
est and  noblest  men  that  ever  orea- 
thed  I  I  have  lived  in  Elysium — have 
breathed,  the  celestial  air  of  those 
hallowed  plains,  while  engaged  in 
tiie  study  of  the  philosophy  and  poe- 
try of  Greece  and  Rome.  Yes,  it  is 
a  consolation  even  for  my  bitter  and 
premature  death-bed,  to  think  that 
my  mind  will  quit  this  wretched,  dis- 
eased, unwortny  bodv,  imbued  with 
the  refinement — ^redolent  of  ^e  eter- 
nal freshness  and  beauty  of  the  most 
exquisite  poetry  and  nhilosophy  the 
world  ever  saw !  Witn  my  faculties 
quickened  and  strengthened,  I  shall 
go  confidently,  and  claim  kindred 
with  the  great  ones  of  Eternity.  They 
know  I  love  their  works — ^have  con- 
sumed all  Uie  oil  of  my  life  in  their 


kiB,  while  his  pale  and  wasted  fea- 
tures glowed  with  delighted  tnW 
siasm.  He  told  me,  that,  in  his  esti- 
mation, there  was  an  air  of  grandeur 
and  romance  about  that  play,  such 
as  was  not  equalled  by  any  of  the  pro' 
ductions  of  the  other  Greek  drama* 
tists ;  and  tiiat  the  openii^  dialogue 
was  peculiarly  impressive  and  affect' 
ing.  He  had  committed  to  memofry 
nearlv  three-fourths  of  the  whole 

Elay  f  I  on  one  occasion  adced  him, 
ow  it  came  to  paaa  that  a  person  of 
his  superior  classical  attainmeatB  had 
not  obtained  some  tolerably  lucntire 
engagement  as  an  usher  or  tutor?  He 
answered,  with  rather  an  haughty  dr, 
that  he  would  rather  have  broken 
stones  on  the  highway. 

**  To  hear,"  eiad  he,  <<  the  magaifi- 
cent  language  of  Greece— the  bar- 
monious  caaences  of  the  Romans, 
mangled  and  disfigured  by  stupid 
lads  and  duller  ushers — oh.  It  would 
have  been  such  a  profisnation  as  the 
sacred  groves  of  old  suffered,  when 
their  solemn  silence  was  disturbed 
by  a  rude  unhallowed  throng  of  Bac- 
chanalians.   I  should  have  expired, 
doctor  !*'    I  told  him,  I  could  not 
help  lamenting  such  an  absurd  and 
morbid  sensitiveness — at  whidi  he 
seemed  exceedingly  piaued.  Hepoe* 
stbly  ihouclit  I  shoula  rather  hate 
admired  than  reprobid«d  the  loftf 
tone  he  assumed  T  I  asked  him  if  the 
stations,  of  which  he  spoke  with  such 
supercilious  contempt,  had  not  beeo 


study,  and  they  will  welcome  their    joyfully  occupied  by  some  rf  ^ 
son— their  disciple  1'*    Dl  as  he  was,    greatest  scholars  that  had  ever  lired! 
-— «  uttered  these  sentiments 


son 
Mr 

(as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  in  the 
very  words  I  have  given)  with  an 
energy,  an  enthusiasm,  and  an  elo- 
quence, which  I  never  saw  surpass- 
ed. He  faltered  suddenly,  however, 
from  this  lofty  pitch  of  excitement^ 
and  complainea  bitterly  that  his  de- 
votion to  ancient  literature  had  en- 
gendered  a  morbid  sensibility,  which 
ad  rendered  him  totally  unfit  for 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  or  in- 
termixture with  society.  *  #  * 
Often  I  found  him  sitting  up  in 


He  replied  simply,  with  a  cold  air, 
that  it  was  his  misfortune— not  hb 
fault.  He  told  me,  however,  that  hi* 
classical  acquirements  had  certainly 
been  capable  of  something  like  a  pro* 
fitable  employment ;  for  that  abool 
two  months  before  he  had  called  oa 
me,  he  had  nearly  come  to  terms  wtti 
a  bookseller,  for  publishing  a  poetical 
version  of  the  comedies  of  Arista* 
phanes;  that  he  had  nearly  compla* 
ted  one — the  NE^EAAI,  if  I  » 
Collect  right — ^when  the  great  dtt 
ulty  of  the  task,  and  the  wretchei' 


*  Ah,  me  I  I  groui  beneath  the  preaaure  of  innumearahle  mstows;  tmly  my  ^ 
stance  iilangaishing  away,  nor  can  I  deviae  any  means  of  betteriog  my  conditkn^  < 
dlacoyer  any  aonroe  of  conaolation. 
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remunemtton  offered,  so  diBpirited 
him,  that  he  threw  it  aside  m  dis^ 
gust*  IBs  only  means  of  subsist* 
ence  had  been  the  sorry  pay  of  an 
occasional  reader  for  the  press,  as 
well  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  a  daily  paper.  He  had  parted 
with  almost  the  whole  of  his  slender 
stock  of  books,  Ms  watch,  and  vSl  bis 
clothes,  except  i^hat  he  wore  when 
he  called  on  me.  ••  And  you  nerer 
try  any  of  the  magazines  r '  I  enqui- 
red ;  •*  for  they  a£Srd  to  many  young 
men  of  talent  a  fair  liyelihood.  He 
said  he  had  indeed  struggled  hard 
to  ffsdn  a  footing  in  one  of  the  po- 
pufir  periodicals,  but  that  his  com- 
munications were  invariably  return- 
fed,  '■with  polite  acknowledgments." 
One  of  tiiese  notes  I  saw,  and  have 
now  in  my  possession.  It  was  thus : 

*•  Mr  M* — I begs  to  return  the 

enclosed  *  Remarks  on  English  Ver* 
sions  of  Euripides,^  with  many  thanks 
for  the  writer's  polite  offer  of  it  to 

the  E M ;  but  fears  that, 

though  an  able  performance,  it  is  not 
exactly  suited  for  the  readers  of  the 

E —  M r 

To  A.  A. 

A  series  of  similar  disappointments, 
and  the  consequent  poverty  and  em- 
barrassment into  which  he  sunk,  had 
jfradually  undermined  a  constitution 


naturally  feeble  f  tad  he  told'nfeiHili 
much  agitation,  that  had  It  not  been 
for  the  trifling  but  timely  asdataaee 
of  myself  and  nnnily,faesawiie  Meant 
of  escctpinglitend starvation!  Could 
I  help  sympathizing  deeply  with  him  f 
Alas  I  hisittisfortanes  were  verynearw 
ty  paralleled  by  my  own.  While  lis* 
tawsg  to  his  melancholy  details,  I 
seemed  living  over  again  tiie  fonr  first 
wretched  years  of  my  professional 
career. 

*  ♦  #  #        • 

I  must  hasten,  however,  to  the  clo- 
sing scene.  I  had  left  word  with  ^t 

nurse,  that  when  Mr appeared 

dying,  I  should  be  instantly  summon- 
ed. About  five  o'clock,  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  61*1  July,  IS—,  I  received 

a  message  from  Mr himself, 

saying  that  he  wished  to  breathe  his 
last  in  my  presence,  as  the  onl  v  friend 
he  had  on  earth.    Unavoidable  and 

Sressing  professional  engagements 
etained  me  until  half  past  six;  and 
it  was  seven  o'clock  before  I  reached 
his  bedside. 

**  Lord,  Lord,  doctor,  poor  Mr 
— —  is  dving,  sure  I*'  exclaimed  the 
woman  of  the  house,  as  she  opened 
the  door.  ''  Mrs  Jones  says  he  has 
been  picking  and  clearing  the  bed- 
clothes awfully,  so  he  must  be  dy- 
ing T'f  On  entering  the  room  J  found 


*  Among  U«  papera  I  found  the  followipg  spirited  and  dose  renion  of  one  of  the 
.dftond  odM  in  tlie  Nubes,  commencing, 

^  Thee^  too,  gnat  Phttbus,  I  invoke, 

Thoa  Delian  King, 
.Who  dWBi*st  on  C^thia*s  lofty  rook! 

Thy  psMSge  hither  wing. 
Bleat  Ooddees  1  whom  Ephesian  splendors  hold 

la  temple  bright  with  gold, 
'Mid  Lydian  maidens  nobly  worshipping !         . 
And  thee^  oar  native  deity, 

Pallas^  our  city's  guardian,  thou ! 

\llio  wieldst  the  dreadful  JBgis.     Thee, 
Thee,  too,  gay  Bacchus,  from  Parnassian  height^ 

Ruddy  with  festive  torches'  glow — 
To  crown  the  sacred  choir,  I  thee  invite  T' 

Xhotfe  who  are  conversant  with  the  original,  will  perceive  that  many  of  the  difficult 
Crcclr  expressions  are  rendered  into  literal  English. 

'f  *rhis  very  prevalent  but  absurd  notion  is  not  confined  to  the  vulgar ;  and  as  I 
^s^e*  In  the  course  of  my  practice,  met  with  hundreds  of  respectable  and  InteUigent 
Mopley  who  have  held  that  a  patient's  ** picking  and  clearing  the  bed-dothes"  is  a  symp- 
torn  o^  death,  and  who  consequently  view  it  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  horror,  I 
cmxxo^t^  refrain  from  explaining  the  philosophy  of  it  to  the  numerous  unprofessional 
reader  of  this  Magazine,  in  the  simple  and  satisfactory  words  of  Mr  C*  Bell :— - 

^  Xt  is  very  common,"  he  say%  "  to  see  the  patient  picking  the  bed-^dothes,  or  catch- 
fgtg  aft  ftlM  empty  air*    This  proc«^9  from  an  appearance  of  mot^  or  flies  pawing  bo- 
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he  had  drtot  asleep.  The  nurse  told 
me  he  had  been  wandering  a  good 
deal  m  his  mind.  I  asked  what  he 
had  talked  about  ?  ^  Laming,  doc- 
tor," she  replied,  ''and  a  proud  young 
lady."  I  sate  down  by  hb  bedside* 
I  saw  the  dews  of  death  were  steal- 
ing rapidly  over  him.  His  eyes,  which 
were  naturally  very  dark  and  pier- 
cing, were  now  far  sunk  into  their 
sockets ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and 
his  hair  matted  with  perspiration 
over  his  damp  and  pallid  forehead. 
While  I  was  gazinr  silently  on  the 
melancholy  spectacle,  and  reflecting 
what  great  but  undisciplined  powers 
of  mmd  were  about  soon  to  be  dis- 
united from  the  body,  Mr open- 
ed his  eyes,  and  seeing  me,  said,  in 
a  low,  but  clear  and  steady  tone  of 
voice — "  Doctor — ^the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy !"  He  gave  me  his  hand.  It 
was  all  he  comd  do  to  lift  it  into 
mine.  I  could  not  speak — the  tears 
were  nearly  pushing  forth.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  gazing  on  my  dying  son, 

**  I  have  been  dreaming,  doctor, 
since  you  went,"  said  he,  **  and  what 
do  you  think  about  ?  I  thought  i  had 
squared  the  circle,  and  was  to  perish 
for  ever  for  my  discovery." 

'*  I  hope,  Mr  — -,"  I  replied,  in  a 
sei^ious  tone,  and  with  something  of 
displeasure  in  my  manner — *'  I  hope 
that,  at  this  awful  moment,  you 
have  more  suitable  and  consolatory 
thoughts  to  occupy  your  mind  witn 
than  those  ?"  He  sighed.  **  The  cler- 
gyman you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
me,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  was 
here  this  afternoon.  He  4s  a  good 
man,  I  dare  sav,  but  weak,  and  has 
his  head  stuffed  with  the  quibbles  of 
the  schools.  He  wanted' to  discuss 
the  question  of  free  will  with  a  dying 
man,  doctor !" 

**  I  hope  he  did  not  Jeave. without 
administering  the  ordinances  of  re- 
ligion ?"  I  enquired. 

*'  He  read  me  some  of  the  church 
prayers,  which,  were  exquisitely 
touching  and  beautifid,  and  the  fif- 


teenth chapter  of  Corinthlaa&f^\i\(^\v 
is  very  sublime.  He  could  not  Vveln 
gi vinff  me  a  rehearsal  of  what  he  was 
shortly  to  repeat  over  my  grave  I"  ex. 
claimed  the  dyintt  man,  with  a  me. 
lancholy  smile.  I  felt  some  irritation 
at  the  light  tone  of  his  remarics,  bat 
conceal^  it. 

"  You  received  the  sacrament,  I 

hope,  Mr ?"    He  paused  a  few 

moments,  and  his  brow  was  clouded. 
*'  No,  doctor,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  de* 
clined  it"— — 

**  Declined  the  sacrament!''  lex- 
claimed,  with  surprise. 

"  Yes — ^but,  dear  doctor,  1  beg-4 
entreat  you  not  to  ask  me  about  it 
any  further,"  replied  Mr  — — ,  eloom* 
ily,  and  lapsed  into  a  fit  of  abstrac- 
tion for  some  moments.    Unnoticed 
by  him,  I  dispatched  the  nune  (w 
another  clergyman,  an  exceUent  and 
learned  man,  who  was  my  intimate 
friend.  I  was  gazing  eameslAy  oil  l&T 
— ,  as  he  lay  with  closed  eyes ;  and 
was  surprised  to  see  the  tears  trick* 
ling  from  them. 

"  Mr  ,  you  have  nothing,  I 

hope,  on  your  mind,  to  Tender  ^youi 
last  moments  unhappy  ?"  I  aaked,  in 
a  gentle  tone. 

"  No — nothing  materiaA,^^  \a  re- 
plied with  a  deep  sigh ;  continuing, 
with  his  eyes  cloaecT,  **  I  was  on^ 
thinking  what  a  bitter  thing  it  is  to 
be  struck  down  so  soon  from  among 
the  bright  throng  of  tV^e  IWvng—tio 
leave  this  fair,  this  beautiftil  world, 
after  so  short  and  sorrowful  a  so- 
journ.   Oh,  it  is  bard !"    He  shocilT 
opened  his  eyes.     His  agitation  had 
apparently  pasaed  Uway,  and  delif 
num  was  hovering  over  and  disar* 
ranging  his  thoughts. 

"Doctor,  doctor,  Tvhat  a  8lnin» 
passaj^e  that  is," — ssdd  he  suddenlftj 
startlmg'  me  with  -his  altered  voio^. 
and  the  dreatny,  thbugbtful  expT<   ' 
sion  of  his  eyes, — ^«*  in  the  chorus 
the  Medea— 


fore  the  eyes,  and  is  occasioned  by  an  affection  of  the  retina,  producing  \n  it  % 

tion  similar  tp  that  prodaoed  by  the  impression  of  images  ;  and  what  Is  deficicoll 
wnssiiion,  the  imagination  suppUei:  for  although  the  resemblance  betwixt  th«e '^ 
eaned  affections  of  the  retina,  and  the  idea  conveyed  to  the  brain,  may  be  xery  reiL_ 
yet,  by  that  slight  resembUnce,  the  idea  usuaUy  associated  with  the  sensation  xrfm 
excited  in  the  mind.**— .jBdiTf  Anatomy,  roL  ill.  pp.  57-58. 

The  secret  lies  in  a  disordered  circulation  of  the  Mood,  forcinc  the  red  gkh^ 
Ui<  minutt  m^\$  qf  tht  rftjna.  •  ^ 

*  Earlp.  Mid.  «M». 
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JgBOtthBTe  soi&ethiiig  very  myste- 
rious and  romantic  about  these  liaes  ? 
I  could  neFer  exactly  understand 
wbit  was  meant  by  tbem."  Finding 
I  continued  silent^ — for  I  did  not 
wish  to  encourage  his  indulging  in  a 
tnin  of  thought  so  foreign  to  his  si- 
tuation,—he  kept  murmuring  at  in- 
terrals,  metrically, 


fv       t       m» 


in  a  most  melancholy,  monotonous 
tone.   He  then  wandered  on  from- 
one  topic  of  classical  literature  to 
aaotfaer,  till  he  suddenly  stopped 
shorthand  turning  to  me,  said,  "Doc- 
tor, I  am  raving  very  absurdly.  I  feel 
lam;  but  I  cannot  dismiss  from  my 
thoughts,  even  though  I  know  I  am 
djrjBg,  the  subjects  about  which  mv 
mind  has  been  occupied  nearly  all 
my.life  through.— Oh  r*  changing  the 
mbject  abruptly,  "  tell  me,  doctor, 
do  those  who  die  of  my  disorder  ge- 
nerally continue  in  the  possession  of. 
tiieir  intellects  to  the  last?*'    I  told 
him  I  thought  they  generally  did. 

**  Then  I  shall  burn  brightly  to  the 
last!  Tbank  God!— And  yet,"  with 
a  shudder,  "  it  is  shocking;,  too,  to. 
iKoJoneseif  gradually  ceasmg  to  ex- 
ist—Doctor, I  should  recover,  I  am 
sure  I  should,  if  you  were  to  bleed 
me/'  said  he — his  intellects  were 
wandering. 

..  The  nurse  now  retui-ned,  and,  to 
my  vexation,  unaccompanied  by  Dr. 
■ — -.TyJio  had  gone  that  morning;  in- 
to Ae  country.     I  did  not  send  for 
any  one  else.  -  His  frame  of  mind, 
was  peculiar,  and  very  unsatisfacto- 
ry;  but  I  thought  it,  on  the  whole, 
better  not  to  disturb  or  irritate  him 
h/allud'ing  to  a  subject  he  evidently 
disliked.  .  I   ordered  candles  to  be 
brought,  as  it  was  now  nearly  nine 
o'clock,     *' Doctor,"  said  the  dying 
young,  man,  in  a  feeble  tone, ''  I  think 
you  will  find  a  copy  of  Lactantius 
/jiog  on  my  table.    He  has  been  a 
freat  favourite    with  me.     May  I 
trmible  you  to  read  me  a  passage — 
tbe  eighth   chapter  of  the  seventh 
kook — on  the  i  m  m  ortal i ty  of  th e  soul  ? 
lAould  like  to  die  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  that  noLle  truth — if  truth 
ills — ^and  I  have  often  read  that  chap- 
fer  with  much  satisfaction."    I  went 
^  the  table  and  found  the  book — a 

Kcket  copy — the  leaves  of  which 
re  ready  turned  down  to  the  very 
V^  I  wanted.   I  therefore  read  him, 

VOL^  XXVIII.    VO.  CLXXI. 


slowly  and  emphatically,' the  whole 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters,  be- 
ginning, **  Num  est  igitur  summum  bo* 
num  immortalitaSf  ad  quam  ,capienf^ 
dam^  et  formoH  a  principio,  et  nati 
gumus**  When  I  had  got  as  far  as 
the  allusion  to  Cicero's  vacillating 

views,  Mr repeated  with  me, 

sighing,  the  words,  '*  harum  inquit 
sententiarum,  qu<B  vera  sit,  Deus  alt-' 
guts  videriL" — As  an  instance  of  the 

'*  Ruling  passion,  strong  in  death,** 

I  may  mention,  though  somewhat  to 
my  own  discredit,  that  he  briskly  cor- 
rected a  false  quantity  which  slipped 
from  me.  "  Allow  me,  doctor-—*  ex' 
petit,*  not  *  expetit,*  "  He  made  no 
other  observation,  when  I  had  con- 
cludeid  reading  the  chapters  from 
Lactantius,  than, "  I  certainly  wish  I 
had  early  formed  fixed  pnnciples  on 
religious  subjects — but  it  is  now  too 
late."  He  then  dropped  asleep,  but 
presently  be^n  murmuring  very  sor- 
rowfully— "Emma,  Emma !  haughty- 
one  I  Not  OTie  look? — I  am  dyiog — 
and  you  don't  know  it— nor  care  for 
me!  *  *  How  beautiful  she 
looked  stepping  from  the  carnage!- 
How  magnihcently  dressed !  I  think 
she  saw — wky  can't  she  love  me  ? 
She  cannot  love  somebody  else — No 
— madness— no !" — In  this  strain  he 
continued  soliloquizing  for  some  mi- 
nutes longer.  It  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  any  thing  of  the  kind 
fall  from  him.  At  length  he  asked, 
"  I  wonder  if  they  ever  came  to  her 
hands?"  as  if  striving  to  recollect 
something.  The  nurse  whispered  that 
slie  had  often  heard  him  talk  in  the 
night  time  about  this  lady,  and  that 
he  would  go  on  till  he  stopped  in 
tears.  I  discovered,  from  a  scrap  or 
two  found  among  his  papers,  after 
his  decease,  that  the  person  he  ad- 
dressed as  Emma,  was  a  young  lady 
in  the  higher  circles  of  society.  Of 
considerable  beaut v,  whom  he  first 
saw  by  accident,  and  fancied  she  h^d 
a  regard  for  him.  He  had,  in  turn, 
indulged  in  the  most  extravagant  and 
hopeless  passion  for  her.  He  sus- 
pected himself,  that  she  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  bein^  the  object  of 
his  almost  frenzied  admiration. 
When  he  was  asking  "  if  something 
came  to  her  hands,"  1  have  no  doubt 
he  alluded  to  some  copy  of  verses 
he  had  sent  to  her— of  which  the  fol- 
lowing fragihents,  written  in  pencil, 
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on  a  blank  leaf  of  his  AriBtoplianeBy 
probably  formed  a  part  Tnere  is 
soflie  merit  in  theniy  but  more  extra* 
▼agtfice. 


'*  I  could  go  throuf  h  the  world  with  the^ 

To  spend  with  thee  eternity ! 

*  #  *  * 

"  To  lee  thy  blue  and  pamionate  eyoi 
Light  on  another  aGornfully^ 
Bat  fix  its  melting  glance  on  me. 
And  blend" 

**  Read  the  poor  heart  that  throbe  for  theoi 
Imprint  all  o'er  with  thy  dear  name— 
Yet  withering  *neath  a  lonely  flame, 

That  warms  thee  not,  yet  me  consumes !" 

•  •  *  * 

"  Aye,  I  wonld  have  thee  all  my  own. 
Thy  lore,  thy  life,  mine,  mine  alone ; 
See  nothing  in  the  world  but  me, 
Since  nought  /  know,  or  loTe,  but  thee ! 


"  The  eyes  that  on  a  thousand  fall, 
I  would  collect  their  glances  all. 
And  fling  their  lustre  on  my  soul. 
Till  it  imbibed,  absorbed  the  whole. 


i> 


These  are  followed  by  sereral 
more  lines;  but  these  will  suffice. 
This  insane  attachment  was  exact- 
ly what  I  might  have  expected  from 
one  of  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
temperament.  To  return,  however, 
once  more.  Towards  eleven  o'clock, 
be  began  to  fail  rapidly.  I  had  my 
finffers  on  bis  pulse,  which  beat  very 
feebly,  almost  imperceptibly.  He 
opened  bis  eyes  slowly,  and  gazed 
upwards  with  a  vacant  air. 

"  Wliy  are  you  taking  the  candles 
away,  nurse  ?"  be  enquired  feebly. 
They  bad  not  been  touched.  His 
cold  fingers  gently  compressed  my 
band  —  they  were  stiffening  with 
death.  **  Don't,  don*t  put  the  candles 
out,  doctor,"  he  commenced  a^n, 
lookinji;  at  me,  with  an  eye  on  which 
the  thick  mists  and  shadows  of  the 

frave  were  settling  fast— they  were 
Imy  and  glazed. 

"Don't  Wow  them  out— don't— 
don't !"  he  again  exclaimed^  almost 
inaudibly. 
**  No,  we  will  not!— My  dear  Mr 
,  both  candles  are  burning 
brightly  beside  you,  on  the  table,'' 
I  replied,  tremulously — for  I  saw  Uie 


senses  were  forgettlDg  th«\r  hue* 
tions — that  life  and  oonsciouindii 
were  fast  retitingt 

**  Well,"  he  ffiumiilr«4  tAmki  \ft« 
articulately,  ^1  am  now  qtiite  fai 
darkness! — Ob,  there  is  fiometbiii^ 
at  my  heart — cold,  coldl^Doctor, 
keep  them  off!  • — ^Why— oh,  death—" 
He  ceased.    He  bad  spoken  his  hist 
on  earth.    The  intervals  of  resphft- 
tion  became  gradually  longer  and 
longer;    and   the  precise  momeiA 
when  he  ceased  to  breathe  at  all 
could  not  be  ascertained.    Yes;  ft 
was  all  over.    Poor  Mr  — -  vaa 
dead«    I  shall  never  forget  him. 

PREPARING  FOR  THB  HOUSB ! 

^  Do,  dear  doctor,  be  so  good  M' 

to  drop  in  at Place,  in  the  course 

of  the  morning,  by  aecident-^fot  I 

want  you  to  see  Mr .  He  ^aa,l 

verily  believe,  bid  adieu  to  his  senses 
— for  he  is  conducting  himself  very 
strangely.    To  tell  you  the  trutih,  be 
is  resolved  on  going  down  to  tiie 
House  this  evening.  Tot  the  purpose 
of  speaking  on  the  — —  bill,  and 
will,  I  fear,  act  bo  absurdly,  as  tq 
make  himself  the  laugbing-stock  of 
the  whole  country — at  least  I  sus- 
pect as  much,  from  what  I  have  heard 
of  his  preparations.  Ask  to  be  shewn 

up  at  once  to  Mr  ,  when  you 

arrive,  and  gradually  direct  ^e  con- 
versation to  politics — when  you  will 
soon  see  what  Is  ihe  matter.    But 
mind,  doctor,  not  a   word  of  this 
note !    Your  visit  will  be  quite  aeci' 
dental,  you  know.    Believe  me,  mT 
dear  doctor,  yours,  &c  &c." — Sudi 
was  the  note  put  into  my  hands  by  a 
servant,  as  my  carriaffe  was  drivioK 
off"  on  my  first  morning  round.  1 

knew  Mrs ,  the  fair  writer  of  it, 

very  intimately — as,  indeed,  the  fa- 
miliar and  confidential  strain  of  her 
note  will  sufifice  to  shew.  She  waa 
a  very  amiable  and  clever  woman^— 
and  would  not  have  complained,  I 
was  sure,  without  reason.  Wishing, 
therefore,  to  oblige  her  by  a  prompt 
attention  to  her  request,  and  in  w 
full  expectation,  from  what  I  knew 
of  the  worthy  member's  ecccntrici- 
ties,  of  encountering  6onie  singular 


^  I  once  before  heard  these  strange  words  £b]1  from  the  lips  of  a  dylof  patient*-^ 
s  lady.  To  me  they  suggest  very  unpleasant,  I  may  say,  fearful  thooabta.  FTii/  ia 
'"hekeptoif? 


im] 


PdiiOffes  /rm  Ae  Diarif  ofaidh  PHysiciem, 


$ceoi,  I  direeted  ^e  honee;*  hesdi 

to  be  turned  towards Place.    I 

reached  the  bouse  about  twelve  o** 
dock,  and  went  up  stairs  at  once  to 
tii^  drawing-room,  wbere  I  under* 
stood  Mr bad  taken  up  quar- 
ters for  the  day.  The  servant  open- 
ed the  door  and  announced  me. 

«  Oh— sbew  Dr in."    I  en- 
tered. The  object  of  my  visit,  I  may 
Just  say,  was  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
i  eouDty  member;  somewhat  incli- 
ned to  corpulency,  with  a  fine,  fresh, 
rubicund,  good-natured  face — and 
that  bluff  Sd  English  franKness  of 
manner,  wbicb  flmgs  you  back  into 
the  age  of  Sir  Roger  De  Coverley. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  long,  grey  wool- 
len moming-govni ;  and,  with  his 
liands  crammed  into  the  hind  pock- 
ets, was  pacing  rapidly  to  and  fro 
from  one  end  of  the  spacious  room 
to  the  other.    At  one  extremity  was 
a  table,  on  wbich  lay  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap, closely  written,  and  crumpled 
as  if  with  constant  handling — his  gold 
repeater,  and  a  half-emptied  decanter 
of  sherry,  with  a  wine-glass.  A  glance 
at  all  these  paraphernalia  convinced 
me  of  the  nature  of  Mr ^'s  occu- 
pation; he  was  committing  his  speech 
to  memory ! 

"  How  d'ye  do — ^how  d'ye  do,  doc- 
tor ?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hearty  but 
hurried  tone ;  **  you  must  not  keep 
me  }onff:  busy — very  busy  iiideea, 
doctor.*^  I  had  looked  in  by  acci- 
dent, I  assured  him,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  detain  him  an  instant.  I  re- 
marked that  I  supposed  he  was  busy 
preparing  for  the  House. 
"  Ah,  nght,  doctor — right !  Aye,  by 

;  a  d — d  good  hit,  too !  I  shall 

feg  it  into  them  to-night,  doctor! 

D e,  I'll  let  them  know  what  an 

English  County  member  is !  I'll  make 
the  House  too  hot  to  hold  them !" 

said  Mr ,  walking  to  and  fro,  at 

an  accelerated  pace.    He  was  evi- 
dently boUtng  over  with  excitement. 
"  You  are  going  to  speak  to-night, 

then,  on  the  great question,  I 

suppose  ?"  safa  1,  hardly  able  to  re- 
press a  srnile. 

*'  Speak,  doctor?  Fll  burst  on 
them  with  such  a  view-halloo  as  shall 
Btsrtle  tfie  whole  pack !  1*11  shew  my 

Lord what  land  of  stuff  I'm  made 

of— I  will,  by  1  He  was  plea- 
sed to  telJ  the  House,  the  other  even* 
ing — curse  his  impudence  I — that 
tbe  two  members  for    i*  shire  were 


a  mere  couple  of  dumb-bells^lie  did, 

by !  But  ru  shew  him  whether 

or  not  /,  for  one  of  them,  am  to  be 
jeered  and  flamm'd  with  impunity ! 
Ha,  doctor — what  d'ye  think  of 
this  ?"  said  he,  hurrying  to  the  table^ 
and  takinff  up  the  manuscript  I  have 
mentionea.  He  was  going  to  read  it 
to  me,  but  suddenly  stopped  short 
and  laid  it  down  again  on  the  table, 

exclaiming,  *•  Nay,  a e,  I  know  it 

off  by  this  time—so  listen  I  Hare  at 
ye,  doctor  I" 

After  a  pompous  hem  I  hem !  he 
commenced,  and  with  infinite  energy 
and  boisterousness  of  manner,  rect 
ted  the  whole  oration.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful — a  matchless  per- 
formance—parcelled out  with  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  rules  of  ancient 
rhetoric  As  he  proceeded,  he  reci- 
ted such  astounding  absurdities — 
such  preposterous,  high-flown,  Bom- 
bastes-furioso  declamations — as,  had 
it  but  been  uttered  in  the  House, 
would  assuredly  have  procured  the 
triumphant  speaker  six  or  seven  dis- 
tinct rounds  of  convulsive  laughter  f 
Had  I  not  known  well  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity— the  perfect  bonhomie 

— of  Mr ,  I  should  have  supposed 

he  was  hoaxing  me — but  I  assuredly 
Suspected  he  was  himself  the  hoaxed 
party — the  joking-post  of  some  witty 
wag  who  had  determined  to  afford 
the  House  a  night's  sport  at  poor 

Mr ^*s  expense  I  Indeed  I  never 

in  my  life  listened  to  such  pitifully 
puerile — such  almost  idiotm  galti- 
matia,  I  felt  certain  it  could  never 
have  been  the  composition  of  fox- 
hunting Mr !  There  was  a  hack- 

nied  quotation  from  Horace — from 
the  Septuagint,  (!)  and  from  Locke; 
and  then  a  scampering  through  the 
whole  flowery  realms  of  rhetorical 
ornament—and  a  glancing  at  every 
topic  of  foreign  or  domestic  policy 
that  could  conceivably  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  most  erratic  fancy.  In 
short  there  never  before  was  such  a 
speech  composed  since  the  world 
began !  And  this  was  the  sort  of  thing 

that  poor  Mr actually  intended 

to  deliver  that  memorable  evening  in 
the  House  of  Commons  I  As  for  ray- 
self,  I  could  not  control  my  risible 
faculties ;  but  accompanied  the  pero- 
ration with  a  perfect  shout  of  laugh- 
ter !  Mr laid  down  the  paper, 

(which  he  had,  twisted  into  a  sort  of 

ecroll)  in  an  ecstasy ;  and  joiaed  md 
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in  full  chorus,  Blappin^  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  exclftimmg— "  Ah  ! 
d_e,  doctor,  I  knew  you  would 
like  it  I  It's  just  the  thing— isn't  it  ? 
There  will  he  no  standing  me  at  the 

next  election  for shire,  if  I  can 

only  deliver  all  this  in  the  House  to- 
night I  Old  Turnpenny,  that's  going  to 
start  i^ainst  mo,  hacked  hy  the  ma- 
nufacturing interest — won't  come  up 

and  you  see  if  he  does ! — Cursfe  it  I 

I  thought  it  was  in  me-^and  would 
come  outy  some  of  these  days. — They 
f^tmH  have  It  alt  to*night— they  shall,' 
by  *— !  Only  be  on  the  look-out 
fbr  the  morning  papers,  doctor — ■ 
that's  all !"  and  he  set  off,  walking 
rapidlv,  with  long  strides,  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  I  be- 
gan to  be  apprehensive  that  there 
was  too  mucn  ground  for  Mrs  — 's 
suspicions,  that  he  had  literally  "  ta- 
ken leave  of  his  senses."  Recollect- 
ing, at  length,  the  object  of  my  visit, 
which  the  amusing  exhibition  I  have 
been  attempting  to  describe  had  al- 
most driven  from  my  memory,  I 
endeavoured  to  think,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  of  some  scheme  fbr  di- 
verting him  from  his  purpose,  and 
preventing  the  lamentable  exposure 
he  was  preparing  for  himself.  1 
could  think  of  nothing  else  than  at^ 
tacking  him  on  a  sore  point— one 
on  which  he  had  been  hipped  for 
years,  and  not  without  reason— an 
herei^tary  tendency  to  apoplexy. 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  *"  this 
excitement  will  destroy  you — you 
will  bring  on  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  if  you 
go  on  for  an  hour  longer,  in  this  way 
— ^you  will  indeed  I"  He  stood  still, 
changed  colour  a  little,  and  stam- 
mered, "  What  I    eh,  d e,  apo- 

Elexy!  You  don't  say  so,  doctor? 
[em  I  how  is  my  pulse?"  extending 
his  wrist.  1  felt  it — ^looked  at  my 
watch,  and  shook  my  head. 

•*  Eh— what,  doctor!  Newmarket* 
eh  ?"  said  he,  with  an  alarmed  air — 
meaning  to  ask  me  whether  his  pulse 
was  beating  rapidly. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  Mr ,    It  beats 

upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
a  minute,"  I  replied,  still  keeping  my 
fingers  at  his  wrist,  and  my  eyes  ri- 
veted on  mv  watch— for  I  dared  not 
trust  myself  with  looking  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  started  from  me  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable;  hurried  to' 
the  table,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,' 
apd  gulped  it  down  instantly.  I  sup-' 


[Sei^t. 


pose  he  caught  ali  unfortunate  smUe 
or  a  smirk  on  my  face — for  he  came 
jup  to  me,  and  in  a  coaxing  hut  dis- 
turbed manner,  said*—^  Now,  come, 
come,.  dootor<T-doctor,  no  humbug ! 
I  feel  well  enough  all  over!  D— -o, 
I  wiU  speak  in  the  House  to-nisht, 
come  what  may,  that's  flat!    Why, 
there'll  be  a  general  election  in  s  feiv 
months,  and  it's  of  consequence  for 
me  to  DO   something — ^to  make  a 
figure  in  the  House.    Beside8->-it  ii 
a  great  constitutional"— 

"  Well,  well,  Mr ^  undoubted- 
ly you  must  please  yourself,"  said  I, 
seriously ;    "  but  if  a '  fit  should-^ 
you'll  remember  I  did  my  duty,  and 
warned   you  how  to  avert  \t\"— 
**  Hem,  ahem  I"  he  ejaculated,  with 
a  somewhat  puzzled  air.    I  thought 
I  had  succeeaed  in  shaking  his  pur- 
pose.   I  was,  however,  too  sangiuoe 
m  my  expectations.    ^  I  must  bid 
you  good  momioff,  doctor.    I  mutt. 
speak !  I  tciil  try  it»  to-night,  at  all 
events; — but  I'll  be  calm — ^l  will! 
And  if  I  should  die— but  d—  tiiat's 
impossible,    you    know  I     But  if  I 
should — why,  it  will  be  a  martyf  s 
death ;  I  shall  die  a  patriot — ha,  ba, 
ha !  Good  morning,  aoctor."  He  led 
me  to  the  door,  laughing,   as  he 
went,  but  not  so  heartily  or  boister- 
ously as  formerly.     1  was  hurryine 

down  stairs,  when  Mr reopenea 

the  drawing-room  door,  and  called 
out,  **  Doctor,  doctor,  just  be  so 
eood  as  to  look  in  on  my  good  lady 
before  you  go.  She'a  somewhere 
about  the  house — ^in  her  boudoir,  I 
dare  say.  She's  not  quite  well  this 
moming-'-a  fit  of  the  vapours— hem! 
You  understand  me,  doctor  ?"  put- 
ting his  finger  to  the  side  ofhisaose, 
wiui  a  wise  air.  I  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  reciprocal  anxiety  for 
each  other's  health  simultaneously 
manifested  by  this  worthy  couple. 

«  Well,  doctor,  am  not  I  right  T 


exclaimed  Mrs 


in  a  low  tone, 


opening  the  dining-room  door,  aad 
beckoning  me  in. 

**  Yes,  indeed,  madam.  My  inter- 
view was  little  else  than  a  runniog 
commentary  on  your  note  to  me.'- 

**  How  did  you  find  him  engaged, 
doctor  ? — Learning  his  speech,  as  he 
calls  it— eh?"  enquirJE^d  the  lady, 
with  a  chagrined  air,  which  was 
heightened,  when  I  recounted  wluit 
had  passed  up  stairs. 

«  Oh,  absurd  I    monstrous !  Doc-. 
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tor,  I  am  ready  to  expire  with  vexa- 
tion to  see  Mr acting  so  foolish- 

k.  But  it  is  all  owing  to  that  odious 

Dr ^  the  village  rector,  who  is 

up  in  town  now,  and  an  immense 

crony  of   Mr  ^"s.    I  suspected 

there  was  something  brewing  be- 
tnreen  them ;  for  they  have  been 
laying  their  wise  heads  together  for 
a  week  past.  Did  not  he  repeat  the 
speech  to  you,  doctor?^— the  whole 
of  it  ?" 

<*  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  he  did,"  I 
replied,  smiling  at  the  recollection. 
''  Ah — ^liideous  rant  it  was,  I  dare 
say ! — ni  tell  you  a  secret,  doctor. 
I  know  it  was  every  word  composed 
by  that  abominable  old  addle-head, 

Dir ^  a  doodle  that  he  is  I — (I 

wonder  what  brought  him  up  from 
his  parish !) — And  it  is  he  that  has 
inflamed  Mr ^'s  fancy  with  ma- 
king a  great  hit  in  the  House,  as  they 
call  it.  That  precious  piece  of  stuff 
which  they  call  a  speech,  poor  Mr 

has  been  learning  for  this  week 

past;  and  has  severed  times  woke 
me  in  the  night  with  ranting  snatches 

of  it."    I  begged  Mrs not  to 

take  it  so  seriously. 

**  Now,  tell  me  candidly,  Dr y 

did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense  in 
your  life  ?  It  is  all  that  country  par- 
son's smali-beer  trash  I  I'm  sure  our 
name  will  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the 
papers  in  England,  for  a  fortnight  to 
come!'*  I  said,  I  was  sorry  to  be 
compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  truth 
of  what  she  was  saying. 

^  Really,"  she  continued,  pressing 
her  hand  to  her  forehead,  "  I  feel 
quite  poorly  myself,  with  agitation 
at  the  thought  of  to-night's  farce. 
Did  yon  attempt  to  dissuade  him  ? 
You  might  have  frightened  him  with 
a  hint  or  two  about  his  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  you  know." 

**  I  did  my  utmost,  madam,  I  as- 
sure you ;  and  certainly  startled  him 
not  a  little.  But,  alas,  he  rallied,  and 
good-humouredly  sent  me  from  the 
room,  telling  me,  that,  if  the  effort 
of  speakinj^  killed  him,  he  should 
share  the  tate  of  Liord  Chatham,  or 
sometiiiiig  of  that  sort." 
^  Preposterous !"  exclaimed  Mrs 


y   almost  shedding  tears  ^viih 

vexation.  **  But,  eiUre  nousy  doctor, 
could  not  you  think  of  any  thing- 
hem  !— something  in  the  medical  way 
7— to  prevent  his  going  to  the  House 
to-night  ?— A— a  sleeping  draught — 
eh,  doctor  ?" 

*  "  Really,  my  dear  madam,"  said  I, 
seriously,  "  I  should  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  going  so  far  as  that" 
'  ''  Oh,  dear,  dear  doctor,  what  pos- 
sible harm  can  there  be  in  it  ?  Do 
consent  to  my  wishes  for  once,  and 
I  shall  be  eternally  oblij^ed  to  you. 
Do  order  a  simple  sleepmg  draught 
— strong  enougn  to  keep  hmi  in  bed 
till  five  or  six  o'clock  m  the  morn- 
ing— and  I  will  myself  slip  it  into  Ids 
wine  at  dinner." — In  short,  there  was 
no  resisting  the  importunities  and 
distress  of  so  fine  a  woman  as  Mrs 

;  so  I  ordered  about  five-and- 

thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  little 
sirup   ana  water.     But,  alas,   this 

scheme  was  frustrated  by  Mr ^'s, 

two  hours  afterwards,  unexpectedly 
ordering  the  carriage,  (while  Mrs 
—  was  herself  gone  to  procure 
his  guietusy)  and  leaving  word  he 
should  dine  with  some  members 
that  evening  at  Brookes's.  After  all, 
however,  a  lucky  accident  accom- 
plished Mrs 's  wishes,  though  it 

deprived  her  husband  of  that  oppor- 
tunity of  wearing  the  laurels  ot  par- 
liamentary eloquence;  for  the  mi- 
nistry, finding  the  measure  against 

which  Mr had  intended  to  level 

his  oration,  to  be  extremely  impo- 
pular,  and  anticipating  that  they 
should  be  dead  beat,  wisely  post- 
poned it  sine  die, 

DUELLING.* 

I  had  been  invited  by  young  Lord 
-,  the  nobleman  mentionea  in  my 


former  chapter,  to  spend  the  latter 

Eart  of  my  last  college-vacation  with 
is  lordship  at  his  shooting-box  in 
^shire.  As  his  destined  profes- 
sion was  the  army,  he  had  already  a 
tolerably  numerous  retinue  of  mili- 
tary friends,  several  of  whom  were 
engaged  to  join  us  on  our  arrival  at 
;  so  that  we  anticipated  a  very 


*  The  melaiicboly  facts  on  which  the  ensuing  nan*ative  Is  founded,  I  find  entered 
in  the  I>iary  as  far  back  as  nearly,  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  after 
some  little  enquiry,  that  there  is  no  oue  now  living  whose  feelings  could  be  shocked 
St  residin|f  this  month's  Blackwood. 
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gBf  and  jovial  season.    Our  enecr  was  perfectly  beautiiitl.  Hex  eun. 

taUons  were  not  disappointed.  Wlia^  plexion  was  of  dazzling  puritv  and 

with  shooting,  fishing,  and  riding,  transparence— her  symmetrical  fea- 

abroad— bUliards,  songs,  and  high  tures  of  a  placid  bust-liice  cbariotot, 

Jeeding,  at  home,  our  days  and  nighta  which,  however,  would  perhanB  bave 

glided  as  merrily  away  as  fun  and  been  considered  insipid,  ban  it  not 

&olic  would  make  them.    One  of  beenfor  a  brilliant  pair  of  Jaige^lao* 

the  many  schemes  of  amusement  de-  gulshing,  soft,  blue  eyes,  pesembling 
vised  by  our  party,  was  giving  a  sort 
of  military  subscription-ball  at  the 

Muail  town  of ,  from  which  we 

were  distant  not  more  than  four  or 
five  miles.  All  my  Lord *s  party. 


— ^  blue  water-lilies,  when  llie  brMM 
MakeCh  the  crystal  waten  round  then 
tremble," 


of  course,  were  to  be  there,  as  well 
as  several  others  of  his  friends,  scat- 
tered at  a  little  distance  from  him  in 
the  country.  On  the  appointed  day 
all  went  off  admirably.    The  little 

absolutely  reeled  be- 


which  it  was  almost  piadness  to  look 
upon.  And  then  her  light  auburn 
hair,  which  hui|g  in  loose  and  easy 
curls,  and  settlecfon  each  cheek  like 
a  soft  golden  cloiid  flitting  past  the 
moon  r  Her  figure  was  in  Keeping 
with    her    countenance  —  slender, 


town  of 

■eath  the  unusual   excitement  of    graceful,  and' delicate^ wit^  a  m<»\ 

nusic,  dancing,  and  universal  fating,    exquisitely  turned  foot  and  ankle. 


It  was,  in  short,  a  sort  of  miniature 
carnival,  which  the  inhabitants,  for 
several  reasons,  but  more  especially 
the  melancholy  one  I  am  going  to 
mention,  have  not  yet  forgotten.  It 
18  not  very  wonderful,  that  all  the 
rustic  beauty  of  the  place  was  there. 
Many  a  village  belle  was  there,  in 
truth,  panting  and  fluttering  with  de- 
Ughted  agitation  at  the  unusual  at- 
tentions of  their  handsome  and  agree- 
able partners;  for  there  was  not  a 
young  military  member  of  our  party 
but  merited  the  epithets.  As  for  my- 
self, being  cursed— as  I  once  before 
hinted— with  a  very  insignificant  per- 
son, and  not  the  most  attractive  or 
communicative  manners — ^being  ut 


I  have  spent  so  many  words  about 
her  description,  because  I  have  never 
since  seen  any  woman  that  I  thought 
equalled  her ;  and  because  her  Vmau^ 
ty  was  the  cause  of  what  I  am  about 
to  relate.    She  riveted  the  attention 
of  all  our  party,  except  my  young 
host,  Lord  — ,  who  adhered  all  the 
evening  to  a  sweet  creature  he  had 
selected  on  first  entering  the  room. 
I  observed,  however,  one  of  our 
party,  a  dashinff  young  canVain  m 
the  Guards,  highly  connecteo,  and  of 
handsome  and  prepoeseseing  person 
and  manners,  ana  a  sent^eman,  oi 
nearly  equal  peraonal  pretensions, 

who  had  been  invited  from  

Hall,   his  father's   Beat»  to  exceed 


torly  incapable  of  pouring  that  soft    every  one  present  in  their  attentions 
delicious  nonsense — that  fascinating,    to  sweet  Mary ;  and  aa  she  occa- 


searching,  small-talk,  which  has  sto- 
len BO  often  right  through  a  lady's 
ear,  into  the  very  centre  of  her  heart 
^-being  no  hand,  I  say,  at  this,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  dancing  a  set  or 
two  with  a  young  woman,  whom  no- 
body else  seemed  inclined  to  lead 
out ;  and  continued,  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening,  more  a  spectator  than  a 

?artaker  of  the  gaieties  of  the  scene, 
'here  was  one  girl  there— the  daugh- 
ter of  a  reputable  retired  trades- 
man— of  singular  beauty,  and  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name 


cf  «  The  Blue  Bell  of 


sionally  smiled  on  one  or  the  other  of 
the  rivals,  I  saw  the  countenance  of 
either  alternately  clouded  with  d^ 
pleasure.    Captain was  solicit- 
ing her  hand  for  ^elaataet — acoun* 
try  dance — when  his  rival,  (whom, 
for  distinction's    sake,   I  shall  call 
Trevor,  though    that,    of  coune»Vi 
very  far  from  his  real  name,)  step- 
ping up  to  her^  seized  her  hand,  sad 
saia,  in  i*ather   a  sharp  and  quick 
tone,  **  Captain  • ,  ahe  has  pro- 
mised me  the  laat  set ;  1  beg»  ttoe> 
fore,  you  will    resiirn    her. — ^I  am 


course,  she  was  the  object  of  uni- 
versal admiration,  and  literally  be- 
sieged the  whole  evening  with  appli- 
cations for ''  the  honour  of  her  hand.'* 
I  do  not  exajggerate,  when  I  say,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  this  young  woman 


Of    right.  Miss ?"    he  enquired  of 


the  girl,  who  l>lushing'l7  replied,  *  1 
tliink  I  did  promise  Mr  Trevor— but 
I  would  dance  ^witb.  both.  If  I  could. 
Captain,  you  are  not  angry  with  mv, 
are  you  V"  she  smiled,  appeal ingiy. 
««  Certainly  not,  madam;'  he  tc- 
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pUedy  witb  a  peculiar  emphasis ;  and 
after  directing  an  eje,  which  kindled 
like  a  star,  to  Ins  more  successful  riyal, 
retired  luiughtily  a  few  paces,  and 
soon  afterwards  left  the  room.  A 
strong  connction  seized  me,  that 
even  this  small  and  triflinff  incident 
would  be  attended  with  mischief  be- 
tween those  two  haughty  and  undls-^ 
elplined  spirits;  for  I  occasionally 
saw  Mr  Trevor  turn  a  moment  from 
his  beautiful  partner,  and  cast  a  stem 
enquiring  glance  round  tiie  room,  as 

if  in  search  of  Captain ,    I  saw 

he  had  noticed  tne  haughty  frown 

witii  which  the  Captain  had  retired. 

Most  of  the  gentiemen  who  had 

accompanied  Lord to  this  ball 

were  engaged  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  Sun£iy  evening.'    Mr  Trevor 
and  the  Captain  ^who,  I  think,  I  men- 
tioned, was  staying  a  few  days  with 
his    lordship)  would  meet  at  this 
party ;  and  I  determined  to  watch 
their  demeanour.    Captain  — -—  was 
at  the  window,  when  Mr  Trevor,  on 
horseback,  attended  by  his  groom, 
alighted  at  the  door,  and  on  seeing 
who  it  was,  walked  away  to  another 
part  of  the  room,  with  an  air  of  assu- 
med indifference;  but  I  caught  his 
2uick  and  restiess  glance  invariably 
irected  at  the  door  through  which 
Mr  Trevor  would  enter.    They  sa- 
luted each  other  with  civility — ^rather 
coldly,  I  thought — ^but  there  was  no- 
thing particularly  marked  in  the  man* 
ner  ofeither.  About  twenty  sat  down 
to  dinner.    All  promised  to  go  off 
well — ^for  the  cooking  was  admirable 
—the  wines  first-rate,  and  conversa- 
tion brisk  and  various.  Captain  — - 
sad  Mr  Trevor  were  seated  at  some 
distance  from  each  other — the  former 
was  my  next  neighbour.    The  cloth 
irae  not  removed  till  a  few  minutes  af- 
ter eight — ^when  a  dessert  and  a  fresh 
and  large  supply  of  wine  were  intro- 
duced. The  late  ball,  of  course,  was 
a  prominent  topic  of  conversation ; 
and  after  a  few  of  the  usual  bachelor 
toasts  had  been  drunk  with  noisy 
enthusiasm,  and  we  all  felt  the  ele- 
Tating  influence  of  the  wine  we  had 

been  drinking.  Lord stood  up, 

and  said — **  Wow,  my  dear  fellows — 
I  have  a  toast  in  my  eye  that  will 
delight  you  all — so,  bumpers,  gen- 
tlemen— ^bumpers  I — up  to  the  very 
brim^ — so  make  sure  your  glasses 
0Te  fxiU—rWhile  I  propose  to  you  the 
heal  A  of  a  beautiful^nay,  by  ^-^^ ! 


«»1 

the  most  beautiful  girl  we  have  any 
of  us  seen  for  this  year — Ha !  I  see 
all  anticipate  me — so,  to  be  short-^ 

here  is  the  health  of  Mary ^  tfae^ 

Blue  Bell  of 1"  It  was  drvoA 

with  acclamation.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived Captain ^'s  han^  however, 

shake  a  littie,  as  he  lifted  his  glass  to 
his  mouth. 

**  Who  is  to  return  thanks  for  her  ?' * 
— **  Herfftvouritebeau,to  be  sure."— 
«  Who  is  he  ?"— «  Legs-rise-legs 
—whoever  he  is  I"  was  shouted,  asK- 
ed,  and  answered,  in  a  breath.  **  Oh 
—Trevor  is  the  happy  man— there's 
no  doubt  of  that — ^ne  monopolised 
her  all  the  evening — J  could  not  get 
her  hand  once,"  exclaimed  one  near 
Mr  Trevor—"  Nor  I"— ««  Nor  I"— 
echoed  several.  Mr  Trevor  looked 
with  a  delighted  and  triumphant  air 
round  the  room,  and  seemed  about 
to  rise,  but  there  was  a  cry — "  No — 
Trevor  is  not  the  man-^J  say  Cap* 

tain is  the  fovourite  I" — ^  Aye 

^ten  to  one  on  the  Captain  I"  roared 
a  young  hero  of  Ascot  **  Stuff- 
stuff  I"  muttered  the  Captain,  hur- 
riedly cutting  an  apple  to  fritters,-* 
and  now  and  then  casting  a  fierce 
glance  towards  Mr  Trevor.  There 
were  many  noisy  maintainors  of  both 
Trevor  and  the  Captain. 

"  Come — come,  gentiemen,"  said 
a  young  Cornish  baronet,  good-hii* 
moure(fiy,  seeing  the  two  young  men 
appeared  to  view  the  affair  very  se- 
riously— **  The  best  way,  since  I 
dare  be  sworn  the  girl  herself  does 
not  know  which  she  likes  best,  will 
be  to  to38  up  who  shall  be  ^vea 
the  credit  of  her  beau  I"  A  lotid 
laugh  followed  this  droll  proposal; 
in  which  all  joined  except  Trevor 
and  the  Captain.  The  fatter  had 
poured  out  some  claret  while  Sir 
—  was  speaking,  and  sipped  it  with 
an  air  of  assumed  carelessness.  I 
observed,  however,  that  he  never  re- 
moved his  eye  from  his  glass — and 
that  his  face  was  pale— as  if  from 
some  strong  internal  emotion.  Mr 
Trevor's  demeanour,  however,  also 
indicated  considerable  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  he  was  older  than  the  Cap- 
tain, and  had  much  more  command  of 
manner.  I  was  amazed,  for  my  own 
part,  to  see  them  take  up  such  an 
insignificant  affair  so  seriously  ;  but 
these  things  generally  involve  so 
much  of  the  strong  passions  of  our 
youthfid  nature,— especially  our'  va* 
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nity  and  jealousy,  that»  on  second^ 
thoughts,  my  surprise  abated. 

"  I  certainly  fancied  you  were  the 
favourite.  Captain ;  for  I  saw  her 
blush  with  satisfaction  when  you 
squeezed  her  hand,"  I  whispered. 

"You  are  riffht, ,"  he  answered, 

with  aforcea  smile.— ^  I  don't  think 
Trevor  can  have  any  pretensions  to. 
heir  .favour."  Tlie  noisiness  of  the 
party  was  now  subsiding — and  no- 
Dody  knew  why  an  air  of  blank  em- 
ban'assment  seemed  to  pervade  all 

present  . 

"  Upon  my  honour,  eentlemen,  this 
is  a  vastly  silly  affair  altogether,  and 
quite  unworthy  such  a  stir  as  it  has 
excited,"  said  Mr  Trevor ;  "  but  as  so. 
much  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  though  it  is  mon- 
strously absurd,  perhaps,  that  I  think 

the  beautiful  '  Blue  Bell  of '  is. 

mine — mine  alone !  I  believe  I  have 
good  ground  for  saying  I  am  the  sole 
winner  of  the  prize,  and  have  distan- 
ced my  military  competitor,"  conti- 
nued Mr  Trevor,  turning  to  Captain 
,  with  a  grim  air,  which  was  very 
foreign  to  his  real  feelings,'*  though  his 
briffht  eves — ^his  debonair  demeanour 
— that  fascinating  je  ne  sais  quoi  of 
his" '- 

"  Trevor !  Don't  be  insolent !"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain  sternly,  redden- 
ing with  passion. 

•'  Insolent  I  Captain  ?— What  the 
deuce  do  you  mean  ?  I'm  sure  you 
don't  want  to  quarrel  with  me — oh, 
it's  impossible !   If  I  have  said  what 

was  offensive,  by  ,  I  did  not 

mean  it — and,  as  we  said  at  Rugby, 
indictum  puta — and  there's  an  end  of 
it  But  as  for  my  smart  little  Blue 
Bell,  I  know — am  perfectly  certain — 
aye,  spite  of  the  Captain's  dark  looks 
— that  I  am  the  happy  man.  So,  gen- 
tlemen, dejure  ana  de  facto — for  ner, 
I  return  you  thanks."  He  sate  down. 
There  was  so  much  kindness  in  his 
manner,  and  he  had  so  handsomely 
disavowed  any  intentions  of  hurting 

Captain ^'s  feelings,  that  I  hoped 

the  young  Hotspur  oeside  me  was 
quieted.    Not  so,  however. 

**  Trevor,"  said  he,  in  a  hurried 
tone,  "  you  are  mistaken — you  are, 
by !  You  don't  know  what  pass- 
ed between  Mary and  myself 

that  evening.  On  my  word  and  ho- 
nour, she  told  me  she  wished  she 
could  be  off  her  engagement  with 
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"  Nonsense !  nonsense  1  She  must 
have  said  it  to  amuse  you.  Captain- 
she  could  have  had  no  other  intention. 
The  very  next  morning  tiie  Wid 
me   . 

"  The  very  next  momiog !"  shout- 
ed Captain  ,  "  why,  what  the 

could  you  have  wanted  with 

Mary the  next  morning  ?" 

"  That  is  my  affair,  Captain— not 
yours.  And  since  you  will  have  it 
out,  I  tell  you,  for  your  consolation, 
that  Mary  and  I  have  met  every  day 
since  I"  said  Mr  Trevor,  loudly,  even 
vehemently.  -  He  was  getting  a  Utile 
flustered,  as  the  phrase  is,  with  wine, 
wliich  he  was  pouring  down,  glass 
after  glass,  or  of  course  he  could  ne- 
ver have  made  such  an  absurd— such 
an  unusual  disclosure. 

"  Trevor,  I  must  say  you  act  very 
meanly  in  telling  us, — if  it  really  is 
so,"  said  the  Captain,  with  an  intense- 
ly chagrined  and  mortified  air ;  ''and 
—if  you  intend  to  ruin  that  sweet 
and  innocent  creature — I  shall  take 
leave  to  say,  that  you  are  a — a — a— 
curse  on  it,  it  will  out — a  villain  1" 
continued  the  Captain,  slowly  and 
deliberately.  My  heart  flew  up  to 
my  throat,  where  it  fluttered  as 
though  it  would  have  choked  me. 
There  was  an  instant  and  dead  si- 
lence. 

"  A  vi7/atn— did  YOU  say.  Captain  ? 
and  accuse  me  of  meanness  V"  en- 
quired Mr  Trevor,  coolly,  wliile  the 
colour  suddenly  faded  from  his  dark- 
ening features;  and  rising  from  his 
chair,  he  stepped  forward,  and  stood 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Captain,  with, 
his  half-emptied  glass  in  his  hand, 
which,  however,  was  not  observed 
by  him  he  addressed.  '^  Yes,  sir,  I 
did  say  so,"  replied  the  Captain, firm- 
ly—«  and  what  then  ?" 

"  Then,  of  course,  you  will  see  the 
necessity  of  apologizing  for  it  instant- 
ly," rejoined  Mr  Trevor. 

"  As  I  am  not  in  the  habit,  Mr  Tre- 
vor, of  saying  what  requires  an  apo- 
lo^,  I  have  none  to  offer,"  said  Cap- 
tain   ,  drawing  himself  up  in  his 

chair,  and  eyeing  Mr  Trevor  with  a 
steady  look  of  composed  intrepidity. 
.  "  llien.  Captain,  don't  expect  me 
to  apologize  for  this  P*  thundered  Mr 
Trevor,  at  the  same  time  hurling  his 

glass,  wine  and  all,  at  the  Captain's 
ead.  Part  of  the  wine  fell  on  me, 
but  tlie  glass  glanced  at  the  ear  of  Cap- 
tain — — y  and  cut!  t  slightly ;  for  he  had 
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started  aside  on  seeing  Mr  Trevor's 
intention.  A  mist  seemed  to  corer 
my  eyes,  as  I  saw  ever  j  one  present 
rising  from  his  chair.  The  room  was, 
of  course,  in  an  uproar.  The  two  who 
bad  quarrelled  were  the  only  calm 
persons  present  Mr  Trevor  remain- 
ed standing  on  the  same  spot  with 
his  arms  fmded  on  his  breast ;  while 
Captain  r — r-  calmly  wiped  off  the 
Btains  of  wine  from  his  shirt-ruffles 
and  white  waistcoat,  walked  up  to 

Lord ,  who  was  at  but  a  yaixi  or 

two's  distauce,and  enquired,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  *'  Your  Lordship  has 
pistols  here,  of  course  ?  We  had  bet- 
ter settle  this  little  matter  now,  and 
here.  Captain  V ,  you  will  kind- 
ly do  what  is  necessary  for  me  ?" 

**  My  dear  fellow,  be  calm !  This 
is  really  a  very  absurd  quarrel — like- 
ly to  be  a  dreadful  business,  though !" 
replied  his  Lordship,  with  great  agi- 
tation. **  Gome,  shake  hands,  and  be 
friends! — Come,  don't  let  a  trum- 
pery dinner  brawl  lead  to  bloodshed 
->and  in  my  house,  too ! — Make  it  up 
like  men  of  sense" 

"  That,  your  Lordship  of  course 
knows  as  well  as  I  do,  is  impossible. 

Will  you.  Captain  V ,  be  good 

enough  to  bnng  the  pistols?  You 
will  find  them  in  his  Lordship's 
Khooting  gallery — ^we  had  better  ad- 
journ there,  by  the  way,  eh?"  en- 
quired the  Captain,  coolly — he  had 
seen  many  of  these  affairs  ! 

•*  Then,  bring  them — bring  them, 
bj  all  means.' ~'^  In  God's  name, 
let  til  is   quarrel  be  settled  on  the 

spot!"  exclaimed  — — ,  and  ^ 

and . 

**  We  all  know  they  must  fight — 
that's  as  clear  as  the  sun — so  the 
sooner  the  better!"  exclaimed  the 

Honourable  Mr y  a  hot-headed 

cousin  of  Lord ^*s. 

**  Eternal  curses  on  the  silly  slut !" 
groaned  bis  Lordship ;  "  here  will  be 
bioodshed  for  her! — My  dear  Tre- 
vor !''  said  he,  hurrying  to  that  gen- 
tle lan^  who,  with  seven  or  eight 
pe  pie  round  him,  was  conver- 
sii  ;  on  tbe  affair,  with  perfect  com- 
po  tire;  **  do,  I  implore — I  beg — I 
su  plicate,  that  you  would  leave  my 
bo  se !  Oh !  don't  let  it  be  said  I 
asl  people  here  to  kill  one  another ! 
W1  f  may  not  this  wretched  business 

be  nade  up  ? — By ,  it  shall  be," 

be,  vehemently;  and,  putting  his 
mto  lli&t  of  Mr  Trevor^  he  en- 
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deavoured  to  draw  him  towards  the 
spot  where  Captain  —  was  stand- 
ing- 
**  Your  Lordship  is  very  good,  but 

it's  useless,"  replied  Mr  Trevor, 
struggling  to  disengage  his  arm  from 
that  of  Lord  — .  **  Your  Lordship 
knows  the  business  must  be  settlea,* 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  My  friend 

Sir has  undertaken  to  do  what 

is  correct  on  the  occasion.  Come,"  ad- 
dressing the  younff  baronet,  ''away ! 

and  jom  Captain  V ."    All  this 

was  uttered  with  real  nonchalance ! 
Somebody  present  told  him,  that  the 
Captain  was  one  of  the  best  shots  in 
England^ could  hit  a  sixpence  at  ten 

yards*  distance.  "  Can  he,  by ?" 

said  he  with  a  smile,  without  evin- 
cing the  slightest  symptoms  of  trepi- 
dation. "  Why,  then,  I  may  as  well 
make  my  will,  for  I'm  as  blind  as  a 
mole ! — Ha !  I  have  it."  He  walked 
out  from  among  those  who  were' 
standing  round  him,  and  strode  up 
to  Captain  ,  who  was  conver- 
sing earnestly  with  one  or  two  of  his 
brother  officers. 

"  Captain ^,"  said  Mr  Trevor, 

firmly,  extending  his  right  hand,  with 
his  glove  half  drawn  on.  The  Cap- 
tain turned  suddenly  towards  him 
with  a  furious  scowl.  ^  I  am  told 
you  are  a  dead  shot — eh  ?" 
-  «  Well,  sir,  and  what  of  that  ?'*  en- 
quired the  Captain,  haughtily,  and 
witli  some  curiosity  in  his  counte- 
nance. 

"  You  know  I  am  shortrsighted, 
blind  as  a  beetle,  and  not  very  well 

used  in  shooting  matters" Every 

one  present  started,  and  looked  with 
surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  speak- 
er ;  and  one  muttered  in  my  ear — 

"  Eh — d ! — Trevor  shewing  tlie 

white  feather  ?  I  am  astonished !" 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  all 
this, sir  ?"  enquired  the  Captain,  with 
a  contemptuous  sneer. 

*'  Ob,  merely  that  we  ought  not  to 
fight  on  uneciual  terms.  Do  you. 
think,  my  gooa  sir,  I  will  stand  to  be 
shot  at  without  having  a  chance  of 
returning  the  favour  ?  I  have  to  say, 
therefore, merely,that since  this  quai- 
rel  is  of  your  own   seeking — and 

your  own  d n  folly  only  has 

brought  it  about — I  shall  insist  on 
our  nghting  breast  to  breast— muzzle 
to  muzzle — and  across  a  table.  Yes," 
he  continued,  elevating  his  voice  to 
nearly  a  shout;  "  we  will  go  down 
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to  hell  together— if  we  go  at  all — that 
kaome  consolation." 

"  Infamous !" — ^**  Monstrous  I"  waa 
echoed  from  all  present  They  would 
not^  they  said,  heai*  of  such  a  thing — 
tiiey  would  not  stand  to  see  such 
butchery!  Eight  or  ten  left  the 
room  abruptly,  and  did  not  return. 
Captain  — ?-  made  no  reply  to  Tre« 
vor'a  proposal,  but  was  conversing 
anxiously  with  his  friends. 

^  Nowy  sir,  who  is  the  coward  ?" 
enquired  Mr  Trevor,  sarcastically. 
.  **  A  few  moments  will  shew,"  re- 
plied Uie  Captain,  stepping  forward, 
with  no  sign  of  agitation,  except  a 
countenance  of  an  ashy  hue ;  '*  for  I 
ikccede  to  your  terms — ruffianly— i 
murderous  as  they  are;  and  may  the 
curse  of  a  ruined  house  overwhelm 
you  and  your  family  for  ever !"  falter- 

ed  Captain ^  who  saw,  of  course, 

that  certain  death  was  before  both. 
**  Are  the  pistols  preparing?"  enauired 
Mr  Trevor,  without  regarding  the  ex- 
clamation of  Captain .    He  was 

answered  in  the  affirmative,  that  Cap- 
tain V—  and  Sir  —  were  both 
absent  on  that  errand.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  distressing  affitir  should  take 
place  in  the  shootmg  gallery,  where 
their  noise  would  be  less  likely  to 
alarm  the  servants.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  repeat  the  exclamations  of  parties,  with  their  respective  friends, 
*<  Murder  I— -downright,  savage,  de-  retired  to  a  little  distance  from  each 
liberate  murder  I"  wnich  burst  from 
all  around.  Two  gentlemen  left 
abruptly,  saddled  their  horses,  and 

Edloped  after  peace-officers ;  while 
ord y  who  was  almost  distract- 
ed, hurried,  accompanied  by  several 
gentlemen,  and  myself,  to  the  shoot- 
ifl^gallery,  leaving  the  Captain  and 
a  niend  in  the  dining-room,  while  Mr 
Trevor,  with  another,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  shrubbery  walk.  His 
Lordship  informed  Captain  V— * 
and  the  Baronet  of  the  dreadful  na- 
ture of  the  combat  that  had  been  de- 
termined on  since  they  had  left  the 
room.    They  both  threw  down  the 

{listols  they  were  in  the  act  of  load- 
ng,  and,  horror-struck,  swore  they 
would  have  no  concern  whatever  in 
such  a  barbarous  and  bloody  trans- 
action. A  sudden  suggestion  of  Lord 
— 's,  however,  was  adopted.  They 
agreed,  after  much  hesitation,  and 
doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  pro- 
ject, to  charffe  the  pistols  with  pow- 
der only,  and  put  them  into  the  hands 
of  the  Captain  and  Mr  Trevor,  as 


thouffh  they  were  loaded  with  ball. 
Lord  ■  ■  waa  sanguine  enough  to 
suppose  that,  when  they  had  botii 
stood  fire,  and  indisputably  proved 
their  couraffe,  the  afiiur  might  be  set* 
tied  amicably.  As  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary preparations  were  completed, 
and  two  dreary  lights  were  placed  in 
the  shooting-gallery,  bodi  the  hostile 
parties  were  summoned.  As  it  was 
well  known  that  I  was  preparing  for 
the  medical  profession,  mv  services 
were  put  into  requisition  for  both. 

^  But  have  you  any  instruments  or 
bandages  ?"  enquired  some  one. 

^  It  is  of  little  consequence  ;--we 
are  not  likely  to  want  them,  I  think, 
if  our  pistols  do  their  duty,"  said  Mr 
Trevor. 

But  a  servant  was  mounted  on 
the  fleetest  horse  in  Lord  -*— 's  sta- 
ble, and  dispatched  for  the  surgeon, 
who  residea  at  not  more  than  half  a 
mile's  distance,  with  a  note,  request- 
ing him  to  come  furnished  wiw  the 
necessary  instruments  for  a  gun-shot 
wound.  As  the  princimds  were  in-- 
patient, and  the  Beconas,  as  well  as 
the  others  present,  were  in  the  secret 
of  the  blank  charge  in  the  pistols,  and 
anticipated  nothing  like  oloodshed, 
the  pistols  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each,  in  dead  silence,  and  the  two 


other. 

*•  Are  you  prepared,  Mr  Trevor  ?** 
enauired  one  of  Captain  — 'sparty ; 
and,  being  answered  in  the  amrmar 
tive,  in  a  moment  after  the  two  prin- 
oipais,  pistol  in  hand,  approached  one 
another.  Though  I  was  almost  blind- 
ed with  agitation,  and  wae,  in  com- 
mon with  those  around,  qiuiking  for 
the  success  of  our  scheme,  my  eyes 
were  riveted  on  their  every  move- 
ment  There  was  something  solemn 
and  impressive  in  their  demeanour. 
Though  stepping  to  certain  death,  as 
they  supposed,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  symptom  of  terror  or  agita- 
tion visible— no  swageerine— no  affec- 
tation of  a  calmness  Siey  did  not  feel. 
The  countenance  of  each  was  deadly 
pale  and  damp  ;   but  not  a  muscle 
trembled. 

•*  Who  is  to  give  us  the  word?*' 
asked  the  Captain,  in  a  whisper, 
which,  thouffh  low,  was  heard  all  over 
the  room;  "for,  in  this  sort  of affiur, 
if  one  fires  a  second  before  the  other, 
he  is  a  murderer."    At  that  moment 
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there  was  ft  noise  heaid ; — it  was  the 
Burgeon  who  had  arrived,  and  now 
entered  breathless.  **  Step  out,  and 
give  ^e  wc»'d  at  once,"  said  Mr  Tre^ 
Tor,  impatiently.  Both  the  Captain 
aod  Mr  Trevor  returned  and  snook 
bui&  with  a  melancholy  smile  with 
tkeir  friends,  and  then  re-took  their 
places.  The  ffentleman  who  was  to 
ffive  the  signal  then  stepped  towards 
Siem,  and  closing  his  eyes  with  his 
Hands,  said,  in  a  tremulous  tone, 
**^  Raise  your  pistols !"— the  muzzles 
were  instantly  touching  one  another's 
breasts — **  and,  when  i  have  counted 
three,  fire.  One — two — ^three  I" — 
Tihey  fired — ^both  recoiled  with  the 
diock  several  paces,  and  their  friends 
rushed  forward. 

•  *'  Why,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
diisi"  exclaimed  both  in  a  breath. 
**  Who  has  dared  to  mock  us  in  this 
way  ?  There  were  no  balls  in  the  pis- 
t^  I"   exclaimed  Trevor,  fiercely. 

Lord and  the  seconds  explained 

the  well-meant  artifice,  and  received 
an  indignant  curse  for  their  pains.  It 
was  in  vain  we  all  implorea  them  to 
be  reconciled,  as  each  had  done  amply 
sufficient  to  vindicate  their  honour. 
IVevor  almost  gnashed  his  teeth  with 
fiiryk  There  was  something  fiendish, 
I  thought,  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance.  **  It  is  easily  reme- 
died," said  Captain ,  as  his  eye 

caught  several  small  swords  hanging 
up.  He  took  down  two,  measured 
them,  and  proffered  one  to  his  anta- 
gonist, who  clutched  it  eagerly. — 
"There  can  be  no  deception  here, 
however,*'  said  he ;  **  and  now" — 
e^h  put  himself  into  posture — 
**  stand  off  there  I" 

We  fell  back,  horror-struck  at  the 
relentless  and  revengeful  spirit  with 
which  they  seemed  animated.  I  do 
not  know  which  was  the  better 
Bwordsman ;  I  recollect  only  seeing 
a  rapid  glancing  of  their  weapons, 
flashmg  Siout  like  sparks  of  fire,  and 
a  hurrying  about  in  all  directions, 
n   ich  lasted  for  several  moments. 


when  one  of  them  fell.  It  was  the 
Captain ;  for  the  strong  and  skilful . 
arm  of  Mr  Trevor  hs^  thrust  his 
sword  nearly  up  to  the  hilt  in  the 
side  of  his  antagonist.  His  very  heart 
was  cloven  I  The  unfortunate  young 
ndan  fell  without  uttering  a  groan--' 
his  sword  dropped  from  his  grasp, 
he  pressed  his  right  hand  to  his  heart, 
ana  with  a  quivering  motion  of  the 
lips,  as  though  struggling  to  speak, 
expired  I  **  Oh,  my  great  God  r  ex- 
claimed Trevor,  in  a  oroken  and  hol- 
low tone,  with  a  face  so  blanched  and 
horror-stricken,  that  it  froze  my  very 
blood  to  look  upon,  **  what  have  I 
done  ?  Can  aU  this  be  real  I"  He 
continued  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of 
his  fallen  antagonist,  with  his  hands 
clasped  convulsively,  and  his  eyes 
glarmg  upwards,  for  several  mo- 
ments. 
•  •  «  «  • 

A  haze  of  horror  is  spread  over 
that  black  transaction ;  and  if  it  is  dis- 
sipated for  an  instant,  when  my  mind's 
eye  suddenly  looks  back  through  the 
vista  of  years,  the  scene  seems  rather 
the  gloomy  representation— or  pic- 
ture— of  some  occurrence,  which  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  I  actu^ 
ally  witnessed.  To  this  hour,  when 
I  advert  to  it,  I  am  not  free  from  fits 
of  incredulousness.  The  qSbxc  crea- 
ted a  great  ferment  at  the  time.  The 
unhappy  survivor  (who  in  this  nar- 
rative nas  passed  under  the  name  of 
Trevor)  instantly  left  England,  and 
died  in  the  south  of  Fi*ance,  about  five 
vears  afterwards,  in  truth,  brokeu- 
nearted.  In  a  word,  since  that  day, 
I  have  never  seen  men  entering  into 
discussion,  when  warming  with  wine, 
and  approaching  never  so  slowly  to- 
wards the  confines  of  formality,  with- 
out reverting,  with  a  shudder,  to  the 
trifling,  the  utterly  insignificant  cir- 
cumstances, which  wine  and  the  hot 
passions  of  youth  kindled  into  the  fa- 
tal brawl  which  cost  poor  Captain 

— •  his  life,  and  drove  Mr  

abroad,  to  die  a  broken-hearted  exile] 
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Holding  the  offices  of  scribe  and 
accountant  to  the  Mehmender,  se- 
lected by  his  Royal  Highness  Abbas 
Mcerza  to  attend  upon  the  Mission, 
I  left  Tabreez  on  the  16th  of  the 
month  of  Jummadee  ul  Saunee,in  the 
suite  of  the  Khan,  to  join  M .  Gre- 
bayedoff,  at  the  village  of  Tickina- 
dash,  who  had  quitted  the  city  two 
days  previously  to  our  departure. 

The  appointment  of  my  chief  to 
this  situation  was  suddenly  deter- 
mined upon,  Meerza  Moossa  Khan, 
the  brother  of  H.  E.  the  Cayim 
Mukam,  having  been  originally  di- 
rected to  conduct  the  Mission  to  the 
capital.  The  I^ieerza,  cither  from 
aversion  to  the  charge,  or  conceiving 
it  to  be  one  derogatorv  to  his  rank 
and  character  of  son-m-law  to  the 
king,  evaded  the  task,  by  pleading 
the  delicate  state  of  his  healto,  which 
rendered  him  unequal  to  it  It  was 
on  this  resignation  of  the  office  that 
my  chief  was  unexpectedly  called 
upon  to  act  in  his  place. 

We  were  provided  with  every  do- 
cument of  authority  in  the  shape  of 
rakums  and  orders  to  procure  lod- 
gings, provisions,  and  respectful 
treatment,  from  the  different  govern- 
ment officers  and  heads  of  villages 
on  the  road.  The  Prince  was  mi- 
nute in  his  instructions  to  the  Khan 
at  his  audience  of  leave,  that  the 
Elchee  should  on  no  head  have  the 
slightest  cause  of  complaint;  and,  to 
assist  the  Khan  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  highness's  wishes,  there  were  at- 
tached to  him  Mahomed  Alii  Beg, 
assistant  to  the  Fcrash  Bashee,  with 
six  inferior  Feraslies. 

The  Khan  had  previously  a  slight 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  En- 
voy, but  on  arrival  at  Tickmadash, 
the  reception  he  met  with  was  not 
very  cordial,  nor  did  he  gam  his  good 
will  or  confidence,  until  services  and 
more  frequent  intercourse  during 
the  journey  had  in  some  degree  me- 
rited and  gained  his  favour.  This 
early  coldness  arose  from  the  dis- 
pleasure felt  by  M.  GrebayedofT  on 
tlie  absence  of  Meerza  Moossa  Khan, 

whose  rank  was  so  superior  to  my 
chiefs* 


The  state  of  the  roads,  as  well  as 
the  severity  of  the  weather,  render- 
ed our  progress  both  tedious  and 
painful.  The  country  was  deeply 
covered  with  snow ;  yet  we  did  our 
best  to  administer  to  the  comforts  of 
the  Mission,  and  to  diminish  the  in- 
conveniences travellers  must  be  sub- 
jected to  during  the  winter  season. 

The  Mission  formed  rather  a  nu- 
merous body.  Besides  M.  Greba- 
yedofT, there  were  M.  Maltzoff,  the 
first  secretary,  Mi.  Adelung,  the  se- 
cond, a  physician,  Meerza  r«erriman, 
Armenian  interpreter,    a  Georgian 

Srince,  Dadash  Beg  and  Rustum 
»eg,  chief  domestics,  (the  former 
absent  at  Resht,)  a  guard  of  sixteen 
Cossacks  of  the  line  (Kuban,)  and  a 
retinue  of  about  thirty  servantB,  com- 
posed of  Mahomedans,  Russians, 
Georgians,  and  Armenians. 

I  had  early  cause  to  observe,  that 
the  domestics  of  the  Mission  were 
not  held  under  strict  control.  The 
behaviour  of  tlie  Armenians  and 
Georgians  was  in  general  overbear- 
ing, and  not  conciliatory,  towards 
my  countrymen. 

The  duties  of  a  mehmender  are 
disagreeable  and  harassing;  more- 
over it  is  difficult  to  ffive  satisfactioii, 
because  each  indiTidual  is  to  be  kept 
in  good  humour.  We  had  every  day 
to  procure  from  the  villages  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  provisions.  For  these 
my  chief  gave  a  receipt  in  full, 
which  enabled  tlie  peaMwtr^  to  make 
an  equivalent  deduction  from  the  . 
amount  of  their  annual  payments  to 
the  government.  Rustum  Bog  was 
the  person  who  received  charge  of, 
and  distributed,  these  supplies. 

For  the  use  of  the  Mission  we  daily 
procured — 
1  ox. 
1  calf. 
5  sheep. 
SO  fowls. 
200  eggs. 
84  lbs.  or  14  m'uiiB  of  rice. 
86  lbs.  or  6  muns  of  butter. 
36  lbs.  or  6  muns  of  sour  milk. 
V2  lbs.  or  2  muns  of  cheese. 
24  ]bs.or4niuusofsugarwcandy. 
3  lbs.  or  ^  mun  of  spices. 
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'240  Ibfi.  or  40  tnans  of1>read. 
6  lbs.  or  1  mun  of  sour  gcape 

juice. 
6  lbs.  or  1  mun  of  vinegar. 
1  bottle  lime  juice. 
6  lbs.  or  1  mun  raisins. 
3  lbs.  or  ^  mun  almonds. 
60  lbs.  or  10.  mun  fruits. 
18  lbs.  of  3  muns  onions. 
3^00  lbs.  or  600  muns  wood. 

120  lbs.  or  20  muns  charcoal. 
1,800  lbs.  or  300  muns  barley. 
3^600  lbs.  or  600  muns  straw. 
18  lbs.  or  3  muns'  candles. 
6  lbs.  or  1  mun  milk. 
300  lbs.  or.  50  muns  wine  and 
spirits. 
The  value  of  these  articles  arose 
to  more  than  sixty  tomans,  or  seven- 
U-five Dutch  ducats.  They  exceeded 
ttie  wants  of  the  Mission ;  besides, 
in  the  vUla^es  it  was  impossible  to 
procure  many  of  the  items.   In  their 
stead  money  was  frequently  levied ; 
and  for  the  surplus,  Rustum  often  re- 
ceived from  ten  to  fifteen  tomans  in 
cash.     This  mode  of  proceeding  ap- 
peared to  us  irregular;  but  as  we 
conceived  that  M.  Grebayedoff  was 
aware  of  tliis  conversion  of  his  ra- 
tions into  money,  it  passed  unnoticed 
by  us. 

However,  I  made  a  memorandum 
of  the  different  sums  paid  to  Rustum 
B^  in  the  journey.  Their  amount 
equalled  one  hundred  and  fifty  to- 
mans. 

At  Meana^  Meerza  Futha,  the  civil 
administrator  of  the  district,  and  a 
son  of  Jehan  Geer  Khan,  chief  of  the 
Shuggaguee  tribe,  came  out  of  the 
town  to  meet  the  envoy. 

The  passage  over  the  Kafian  Koh 
was  dinicult  and  painful,  from  the 
depth  of  snow  on  the  surface  of  the 
mountain. 

At  Zunjaun,  the  Mission  was  lod- 
ged in  the  house  of  Nujjiffe  Kooli  Beg, 
son  of  Nussur  Oolldh  Khan  Afshar, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  ca- 
valcade, advanced  from  the  town  to 
greet  the  envoy's  arrival.  He  held 
the  situation  of  deputy-governor. 
Meerza  Ruffee,  the  Prmce's  minister, 
waited  upon  the  envoy,  who  return- 
ed his  visit. 

On  the  day  after  arrival,  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff was  introduced  to  the  Prince 
Abdullah  Meerza,  who  behaved  to- 
wards him  with  kindness  and  atten- 
tion. Besides  frequent  complimen- 
tary presents  of  sweetmeats,  fruits, 


and  eatables,  prepared'  in  his  own 
kitchen,  his  Highujess  bestowed  upon 
him  a  very  good  horse.  To  the  ser- 
vant, who  brought  the  steed,  a  sum 
of  sixteen  ducats  was  distributed. 
We  here  procured ,  from  Abdullah 
Meerza,  fifteen  horses  for  the  use  of 
the  Mission, in  lieu  of  those  furnished 
by  Abbas  Meerza.  The  hire  of  the 
iprty-five  beasts  of  burden  was  also 
defrayed  by  the  Zunjaun  government 
to  the  city  of  Kuzween.  - 

Officers  of  Abdullah  Meerza  had 
joined  my  chief  immediately  on 
crossing  the  Kafian  Koh,  to  assist  him 
in  providing  for  the  comforts  of  the 
Mission,  and  in  collecting  the  daily 
supply  of  provisionp.  They  co;ntinued 
with  us  until  we  quitted  Abdullah 
Meerza's  countrv.  On  reaching  the 
Kuzween  bounaafy  at  Seahdsmun,] 
we  were  met-by  similar  people  in  the' 
employ  of  Alii  Nuggee  Meerza,  whose 
services  were  at  our  command  to  the 
vicinity  of  Tehran.  To  these  subordi- 
nate officers,  M.  Grebayedoff  never! 
^ve  any  present  in  recompense  for 
Sieir  trouole  and  attendance.  The. 
envoy's  means  were  probably  small, 
which  precluded  the  exercise  of 
much  liberality.  To  tiie  proprietors 
of  the  houses  in  which  he  daily  lod- 
ged during  the  journey,  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  him  to  give  one  or  two 
ducats,  and  those,  to  my  knowledge, 
were  the  only  sums  he  ever  gave 
away  gratuitoushr. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  sufferings 
we  endured,  and  the  risks  we  en- 
countered, whilst  traversing  the 
plains  of  Sooltaneeh  in  their  whole 
extent.  The  cold  was  intense,  our 
horses  could  scarcely  proceed,  from 
the  great  depth  of  the  snow,  and  our 
safety  was  often  endangered  by  vio- 
lent storms  of  wind,  accompanied  by 
sleet  One  morning  we  thought  the 
envoy  was  lost.  He  had,  with  two 
Cossacks,  strayed  from  the  road,  and 
did  not  rejoin  his  party  till  late  in  the 
evening.  Sometimes,  with  the  great- 
est portion' of  his  mounted  suite,  he 
would  complete  the  day's  march  at 
a  hurried  pace.  Of  the  horses,  seve- 
ral often  were  unequal  to  the  exer- 
tion, and  used  to  knock  up.  We  then 
replaced  them  by  seizing  the  cattle 
of  travellers  whom  we  chanced  to 
meet  on  the  road. 

The  behaviour  of  the  envoy  to- 
wards the  Khan  and  Ynyself  had  gra- 
dually become  more  kind.    He  now 


treated  my  chief  with  faini1iarit)r  antl    persim,  who  stated  he  ha^  Mid  her 


eonfidence;  with  me  he  frequently 
entered  into  eonversation. 

I  could  obserre  that  he  was  a  per- 
son of  great  abilities  and  acquire^ 
ments ;  jet  he  appeared  new  m  of- 
fice^ unaccustomed  to  command^  and 
without  dignity  of  manners.  His  re* 
tinue  Was  also  badly  composed,  and^ 
certainly,  they  were  kept  under  no 
control. 

At  Seahdahun,  Mahomed  Khan 
Afshar  joined  M.  Grebayedoff  on  th€t 


to  a  certain  merchant  of 'the  city. 
The  merchant,  being  eeXttd  upon  to 

Eroduce  the  girl,  ^x^ained  ^t  he 
ad  disposed  of  hento  a  sied(de8cend- 
ant  of  the  Peophet)  named  Shaikh 
Abdul  Ayzee^,  cousin  to  ^e  chief 
priest  of  kuBKween. 

The  9ied  was  found,  and  broug^ht 
by  Rustum  Beg,  some  cossacks,  and 
two  ferashes  in  the  service  of  Meer« 
za  Nubbee  Khan.  In  the  open  space 
before  Meerza  Nubbee's  bouse,  &e 


part  of  the  Shah.    He  had  in  the  au-.    sied  was  urged  to  give  up  the  Ger 


tumn  been  sent  to  Azerbejaim,  to  re« 
ceive  M.  Grebayedoff  on  crossing  the 
Arras,  and  had  conducted  him  to  Ta- 
breez;  but  as  M.  Grebayedoff 's  de- 
lay there  was  longer  than  at  first  an- 
ticipated, he  had  returned  to  the 
court. 

A  numerous  deputation  left  Kuz- 
ween  to  meet  us.  The  principal  per- 
sonage was  Meerza  Nubbee  Khan, 
the  minister,  who  had  in  his  train  se- 
veral chiefs  of  the  military  tribes, 
with  nearly  300  horsemen.  Five 
shaters,  (running  footmen,)  and  ten 
ferashes,  (tent-pitchers,)  nad  like- 
wise been  sent  out  to  increase  the 
envoy's  cortege.  A  horse,  richly 
caparisoned,  was  brought  from  the 
Prmce*s  stable  for  his  use. 

The  lodging  assigned  for  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff, was  an  entire  new  house 
adjacent  to  Meerza  Nubbee's,  which 
had  been  just  completed  for  the  re^ 
ception  ofa  daughter  of  the  Prince, 
tvno  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  thd 
wife  of  the  Meerza's  brother.  The 
marriage  festivals  and  feastings  had 
already  commenced,  and  of  these  M, 
Grebayedoff  partook  during  a  dinner 
that  was  given  to  him  in  the  Fering- 
hee  style. 

It  was  at  Kuzween,  however,  that 
circumstances  occurred  which  might 
have  been  productive  of  much  evil. 
The  envoy  had  a  list  of  slaves  of  both 
sexes,  who  had  been  carried  off  from 
the  Russian  territories.  Several 
Georgians  or  Armenians  had  joined 
his  suite,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
liberating,  through  his  aid,  their  re- 
latives. 

Rustum  Beg  was  generally  the 
agent  employed  in  the  search  of 
Slaves.  It  had  been  ascertained,  that 
a  groom  of  Hoosain  Khan,  the  late 
governor  of  Erivan,  had  brought  a 
young  German  woman  to  Kuzween. 
The  captite  was  demanded  of  this 


man  woman,  who  had  become  his 
wife,  and  borne  him  two  chil^en. 
This  he  refused  to  do ;  menaces  were 
used  in  vain,  until  Rustum  Beg  or- 
dered him  to  be  beaten,  to  inauce' 
him  to  give  up  th<  prisoner.  A  num* 
her  of  people,  collected  to  witness 
the  marriage  entertainments,  now 
thronged  round  the  sied,  and  began 
to  murmur.  Meerza  Nubbee,  bemg^ 
informed  of  the  proceedings,  hastily 
quitted  his  house,  to  prevent  the  oc^ 
ciirrence  of  any  violence,  and  order- 
ed Rustum  Beg  no  longer  to  ill-treat 
the  sied,  as  he  should  not  be  able  to 
restrain  the  rising  indignation  of  thf$ 
bystanders.  My  chief  was  sent  to 
M.  Grebayedoff  to  apprize  him  of 
what  had  passed,  wnilst  Meersa 
Nubbee  persuaded  the  sied  to  pro-^ 
duce  his  wife.  She  came  with  her 
two  children,  and  was  taken  into  the 
apartment  of  the  envoy.  Her  hus^ 
band  remained  in  the  court  opposite 
the  window,  with  a  drawn  dagger  hi 
his  hand,  declaring  he  would  kill 
himself,  should  he  by  force  be  de* 
prived  of  his  wife ;  but  if  she  wished 
to  go,  he  would,  without  regret,  re- 
linquish his  rights  over  her. 

M.  Adelung,  the  German  assistant, 
appeared  most  anxious  that  the  wo- 
man should  express  a  wish  to  re* 
turn  to  Geor^a.     The  Khan  had 
had  some  previous  conversation  wiA 
M.  Grebayedoff,  who,  on  entering^ 
the  room  where  the  woman  was, 
asked  her  whether  she  wished  to  re- 
turn to  her  country,  or  to  remain  in 
Persia;  she  replied,  that  if  permitted, 
she  w^ould  continue  with  her  hus- 
band, as  she  could  not  separate  her- 
self from  her  children.    The  envoy 
then  informed  the  sied  that  he  re- 
stored her  to  him.    This  act  prodit-* 
ced  a  great  sensation;  for  ft    vras 
immediately  communicated  without 

doors  to  the  people,  who  bad  crowd* 


rasd.]       Ifdr¥aiwt  of  the  Pr9eeeding$  efthe  Sui^ian  Miitibh.  4M 

his  return  from  Tehran^  io  repay  at 
every  stage  the  money  that  haabeeof 
thus  levied. 

The  Khan  thought  the  moment  op- 
portune to  deliver  the  sentiments  o# 
the  Prince,  expressed  to  him  on  the 
eve  of  departure,  which  were  to  thii 
effect: — ^  You  will  mention  to  M* 
Grebayedoff  the  ^reat  satisfaction  1 
have  derived,  both  from  his  mode  of 
conducting  public  business,  and  from 
his  society ;  and,  conscious  of  his  ta<« 
lents  and  experience,  I  feel  confideni 
that  nothing  will  arise  from  him  to 
disturb  the  harmony  existing  between 
the  governments.  But  I  am  appre- 
hensive of  his  retinue }  let  him  Keep 
them  under  every  restraint ;  in  theu* 
feelings,  there  is  much  of  party  spi- 
rit, both  religious  and  personal.  He 
must  recollect,  that  i  was  several 
years  ago  obliged  to  demand  the  dis- 
missal of  Dadash  Beg  from  TabreeSi 
on  account  of  his  litigious  behaviour 
towards  the  citizens.  Rustum  Beg 
is  alike  a  very  worthless  character  i 
and  I  cannot  but  be  fearful  that  these 
individuals  will  involve  M.  Grebaye^ 
doff  in  quarrels  and  unpleasant  ais* 
putes."  The  communication  was 
received  in  good  part,  and  M.  Gre^ 
bayedoff  said  he  would  cease  to  em^ 

Eloy  Armenians  and  Georgians  on 
is  return  to  Tabreez,  but  until  theii 
he  could  not  dismiss  them  his  servicei 
I  had  by  this  time  gained  a  place 
in  the  envoy's  good  opinion.  Whilst 
on  horseback,  during  th^  day's  jour- 
ney, he  frequently  conversed  with 
me.  Amongst  other  topics,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  keeping  servants  in  due 
subordination  was  mentioned.  I  ob- 
served, that  menials  in  Persia  were 
obliged  to  observe  the  greatest  out* 
ward  respect  and  distance  towards 
their  masters,  which  was  productive 
of  manifest  advantages.  This  sys- 
tem not  only  kept  them  in  their  pro* 
per  sphere,  but  tended  to  raise  tiieir 
employers  in  the  estimation  of  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  Eng- 
lish, with  whom  I  had  at  times  been 
intimately  connected,  understood 
perfectly  the  management  of  their 
followers.  In  proof  of  this  assertion, 
I  cited  the  establishments  of  the  Bri- 
tish ambassador  and  his  suite,  which, 
though  very  numerous,  and  formed 
of  various  tribes  and  inhabitants  of 
different  countries,  yet  were  so  over- 
awed by  the  watchfulness  of  their 

masters,  that  they  seldom  rentured 


ed  about  with  mgry  feeling,  to  see 
the  termination  m  &is  affair. 

At  Kuxween  also,  after  much  trou- 
ble, was  recovered  a  little  girl,  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  whom 
the  envoy  took  much  notice  of,  and 
used  to  treat  as  his  own  child. 

Meerza  Nubbee,  at  the  dinner-> 
party  sdTterwards  given  to  the  envoy, 
mquently  repeated  how  grateful  the 
inhabitants  of  Kuzween  were  for  his 
behaviour  towards  their  sied. 

Three  days  was  the  duration  of 
our  residence  at  Kuzween ;  we  left 
the  city  attended  by  Meerza  Nubbee, 
and  a  large  cavalcade.  Servants  of 
the  Prince  accompanied  us,  to  assist 
in  collecting  the  soursant 
'  It  was  at  Russeabad,  a  village  of 
Kuzween,  that  an  occasion- was  af- 
forded to  my  chief  to  deliver  a  mes- 
sage on  the  part  of  Abbas  Meerza. 
Rustum,  as  usual,  had  demanded 
money  for  the  surplus  quantitv  of 
provisions,  or  for  articles  of  the  aaily 
supply  that  were  not  procurable.  In 
this  instance,  eleven  tomans  were 
required.  The  villagers  are  always 
anxious  to  avoid  this  species  of  ex- 
actions, whether  able  to  pay  them  or 
not ;  and  an  old  man,  instead  of  ele- 
ven, brought  only  seven  tomans.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  struck  violent- 
ly over  the  head  by  Rustum^  and 
playing  deeply  the  part  of  a  rieat, 
(peasant,)  shammed  insensibility. 
The  instantaneous  uproar  amongst 
the  villagers,  reached  the  ears  of  me 
envoy,  who  left  his  apartments  to 
learn  the  cause ;  my  chief  informed 
him  that  the  oid  man,  having  brought 
a  sum  less  than  required  ror  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  daily  supply  of  provi- 
sions, had  been  beaten  by  Rustum. 

M.  Grebayedoff  expressed  his  asto- 
niafament  that  Rustum  received  mo- 
ney, being  perfectly  ignorant  that  he 
dia  so.  He  likewise  reprehended 
the  Khan  for  not  having  before  men- 
tioned to  him  that  money  was  ever 
taken  from  the  villagers.  The  Khan 
answered,  he  imagined  that  the  ex- 
action of  the  price  of  artit^es  of  the 
dailjT  rations  was  with  the  minister's 
tcnovrledge,  as  this  system  had  been 
paraued  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  journey,  and  that  his 
Meerza  had  a  regular  account  of  a 
sum  of  160  tomans  paid  at  the  dif- 
ferent villages  to  Rustum.'  The  vex- 
ation of  M.  Grebayedoff  was  excess- 
Ire*     He  declared  his  intention^  on 
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to  haraBS  others  by  the  licentioufiness 
80  habitual  to  followers  of  person- 
ages ia  the  enjoyment  of  high  rank. 

At  lengUi  we  reached  the  vicmity 
of  the  capital.  Instead  of  going  di- 
rect from  Selleemania  to  Tenran,  we 
proceeded  to  the  village  of  Kund,. 
still  distant  eight  miles,  to  prepare, 
for  our  entry.  Much  brushmg  and 
Wa9hing  was  here  necessary.  The 
best  apparel  was  produced,  and  four 
or  five  horses  were  got  in  readine^ 
to  be  led  before  the  envoy. 

The  sun  was  in  the  constellation 
of  Scorpion,  a  period  highly  unpro-. 

Sitious.  It  was  Sunday  the  fifth  of 
Luijub.  To  the  Khan,  I  noticed  the 
evil  tendency  of  the  hour ;  but  he  re- 
marked, ''  that  the  Feringhees  had 
no. faith  in  astrology;  tlierefore  it 
would  only  be  a  loss  of  words  to  at- 
tempt, from  such  causes,  the  post- 
ponement of  their  departure.". 

Within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
city,  we  were  met  by  several  of  the 
Shah's  grooms,  having  in  hand  horses 
covered  with  the  richest  furniture, 
some  running-footmen,  and  other  at- 
tendants. 

The  appearance  of  the  Mission,  in 
consequence,  became  rather  impo- 
sing and  grand.  Mahomed  Wallee 
Khan,  the  chief  of  the  Afshar  tribe, 
with  a  vast  body  of  horsemen,  was 
sent  out  by  the  Shah  to  receive  the 
envoy. .  He  was  attended  by  his  re- 
lations, Umman  Oollah  and  Hab- 
beeb  Oollah  Khan,  both  officers  of 
the  highest  rank.  A  separate  party 
was  also  conducted  by  Meerza  Ma- 
homed AUi  Khan,  minister  of  the 
Prince-Governor,  and  several  of  the 
most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
city. 

The  envoy  descended  at  the  spa- 
cious mansion  of  the  late  Mahomed 
Khan  Zumborickchee  Bashee,  which 
had  been  entirely  given  up  for  his 
accommodation,  with  its  bath  and 
other  conveniences. 

In  the  principal  rooms  were  pla- 
ced various  trays,  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  su- 
gar. It  took  some  time  to  settle  the 
inembers  of  the  Mission  in  their  re- 
spective apartments,  particularly  as 
the  house  was  divided  into  several 
courts  of  different  sizes. 

Meerza  Abdul  Hoosain  Khan,  ne- 
phew of  the  foreign  minister,  was 
introduced  in  the  character  of  Meh- 
inender  on  the  part  of  the  Shah's 


government  His  unde  in  resllty 
was  the  person  who  superintended 
all  the  arrangements.  He  passed 
through  the  house  during  the  day  in 
a  cursory  manner,  to  see  the  due 
execution  of  his  orders.   . 

A  company  of  Furahan  infantry 
of  about  80  men,  nominally  100,  com- 
manded by  Mahomed  Alii  SuJtan, 
was  placed  over  the  house  as  a  guard 
of  honour ;  and  his  broUier,  Hadee 
Beg,  Major  of  the  same  corps,  came 
daily  to  inspect  their  conduct  Fif- 
teen of*  the  Shah's  ferashes  were 
likewise  in  attendance,  to  keep  the 
premises  from  intruders.  The  Khan 
and  myself  had  apartments  allotted 
to  us  in  the  house,  though  his  duties 
as  Mehmender  terminated  on  enter- 
ing the  city. 

On  the  day  after  arrival,  the  first 
visit  of  ceremony  took  place.  Meerza 
Abul  Hussan  Khan,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  was  the  chief  person- 
age. Almost  his  equals  in  rank  wera 
Meerza  Mahomed  Alii  Khan,  Wuz- 
zeer  of  the  Prince-Governor  AUi 
Shah ;  his  brother,  Mahomed  Banker 
Khan;  and  Mahmood  Khan,  com- 
mander of  the  guards,  and  chief  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies.  The  inter- 
view passed  off  with  great  deco- 
rum, and  with  the  proper  exchange 
of  compliments  ana  civilities.  Con- 
fectionery and  sweetmeats,  and 
abundance  of  fruits,  were  presented 
to  the  envoy  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

The  observances  of  the  audience 
of  presentation  to  the  Shah  haviog 
been  satisfactorily  arranged,  it  was, 
I  think,  on  Wednesday  the  9th  day 
of  Rujjub  that  this  important  event, 
took  place. 

.  An  hour  before  mid-day,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ceremonies,  Mahmood 
Khan,  came  to  conduct  the  envoy 
from  his  house  to  the  palace.  He 
had  in  his  suite  eight  Nussuckchees, 
fifteen  Zarchees,  eleven  Ferashes, 
and  a  horse  from  the  royal  stables, 
on^  which  M.  Grebayedoff  mounted. 
These  attendants  were  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  tbe 
Mission,  As  the  procession  moved 
slowly  along  the  extensive  bazars, 
the  shopkeepers  stood  erect,  saluting 
the  envoy  in  the  Feringhee  style,  by 
doffing  their  caps.  Whilst  moving 
along  the  'passages  and  courts  of  tbe 
palace,  previously  to  reaching  the 
glass-saloon,  where  his  majesty  wa9 
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ftttentioD,  by  the  excellence  of  the 
repast,  display  of  their  choicest  ser- 
vices of  china,  glasa-ware,  and  house- 
hold apparatus,  by  illunimations  and 
by  fireworks. 

Till  the  second  interview  with  the 
Shah,  which  happened  on  the  twelfth 
or  foiuteenth  aay  after  our  arrival, 
the  attention  of  die  Court  was  solely 
occupied  in  displaying  every  species 
of  consideration  towards  the  envoy. 
But  from  that  period  I  perceived 
that  the  anxiety  to  please,  gradually, 
though  almost  imperceptibly,  dimi- 
nished. At  this  audience  the  rati- 
fied copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
delivered.  The  'envoy's  prolonged 
use  of  the  chair  was  a^n  noticed. 
The  word  murrakhus  (depart^  used 
towards  the  envoy  by  the  Shah,when 
his  majesty  considered  the  audience 
had  been  of  sufficient  duration,  gave 
deep  offence.  The  impropriety  of 
this  expression,  when  applied  to  the 
representative  of  his  ImperifQ  Majes- 
ty, was  strongly  commented  on  in  ah 
official  note  to  die  minister  of  foreign 
affairs;  althouj^h  it  was  explained 
that  this  word,  ^om  its  general  usage, 
meant  neither  indignity  nor  discour- 
tesy. This  explanation  was  not,  how- 
ever," considered  satisfactory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  manner  the  en- 
voy, in  his  correspondence,  made 
mention  of  the  king,  by  the  simple 
title  of  (be  kidmtee  Shah)  Shah,  did 
not  pass  unnoticed  by  the  Persian 
minister. 

I  had  »no  opportunity  of  learning 
the  precise  nature  of  any  of  the  dis- 
cussions on  public  affairs.  It  was 
said  that  the  king  objected  to  seve- 
ral articles  of  the  treaty,  as  being  of 
a  complexion  too  harsh  to  be  execu- 
ted ;  but  that  M.  Grebayedoff  at  once 
declared  that  he  could  not  be  instru- 
mental to  any  changes  or  modifica- 
tions. The  engagements,  whether 
onerous  or  not,  had  undergone  the 
fullest  consideration,  had  been  rati- 
fied by  both  parties,  and  had  thus 
become  irrevocable. 

Quarrels  between  the  townspeo- 
ple and  the  envoy's  servants,  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  happened.  A 
nobleman's  camel-drivers  were  guil- 
ty of  severely  beating  the  envoy*8 
favourite  Russian  servant  and  foster 
brother,  Alexander.  They  escaped 
unpunished  by  immediately  leaving 
the  city.  A  cossack  had  his  bottle 
of  spirits  broken  in  the  bazar  by 
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seated  in  state,  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  was  snewn  by  the 
l^ah's  servants  in  attendance.  I 
could  only  follow  the  envoy  to  the 
door  of  the  garden  of  the  glass- 
saloon.  Full  fifty  minutes  elapsed 
ere  the  envoy  reappeared.  I  gather- 
ed from  reports  that  he  delivered  his 
credentials  to  the  Shah,  and  that  the 
ceremony  was  completed  to  the  ut- 
most satisfiEu^tion  of  all  barties.'  It  was 
indeed  whispered  thatM.Grebayed  off 
remained  too  long  seated  in  the  pre- 
sence, in  the  chair  placed  for  his  ac- 
commodation. The  Shah  had  on  his 
crown,  and  was  arrayed  in  his  fiiiest 
jewellery ;  their  weight  was  so  op- 
pressive, that,  after  the  envoy  re- 
tired, his  majesty  was  obliged  speedi- 
ly to  cast  oft  these  ensigns  of  royalty. 

M.  Grebayedoff,  on  quitting  the 
palace,  was  desirous  to  wait  upon 
H.  H.  Alii  Shah,  the  Prince-governor. 
However,  a  postponement  of  the  vi- 
sit was  requested,  on  the  ground 
that  the  king's  permission  to  receive 
him  had  not  oeen  obtained.  He 
then'  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the 
Ummeen-ed-Dowleh,  whom,  as  I  af- 
terwards learned,  tiie  envoy  sup- 
posed to  be  the  first  minister  of  the 
empire.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
pofateDess  of  his  reception.  The 
visits  of  ceremony  were  thus  nearly 
completed.  Two  or  three  days  were 
allowed  to  elapse  before  the  envoy 
went  to  the  house  of  Meerza  Abul 
Hussan  Khan,  llie  minister  of  foreign 
aflbirs.  It  was  deemed  strange  that 
no  communication  was  opened  with 
Meerza  Abdul  Wahab,  the  Moate- 
med-ed-Dowleh,  a  minister  of  the 
first  rank,  highly  respected  for  his 
learning  and  accomplishments,  who 
was  the  Ummeen's  rival,  both  in  pre- 
cedence and  power. 

The  Prince-governor  attempted  to 
evade  the  honour  of  a  visit    He  re- 

3 nested  it  might  take  place  on  any 
ay  that  the  Shah  was  absent  from 
the  city  on  horseback ;  but  yielded 
the  point,  on  reiterated  expression 
of  the  envoy's  wishes  to  wait  upon 
him. 

A  series  of  grand  entertainments 
were  given  to  the  Mission  at  the 
houses  of  the  Ummeen-ed-Dowleh, 
Meerza  Abul  Hussan  Khan,  and 
Meerza  Mahomed  Alii  Khan.  A  spi- 
rit of  emulation  prevailed  between 
these  personages ;  each  endeavoured 
to  gratify  their  guests  by  unbounded 
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BOine  wild  character,  perhaps  inten- 
tionally, because  the  demeanour  of 
the  envoy's  people  had  highly  dis- 
pleased in  some  respects  the  citizens. 
The  man  who  committed  the  offence 
was  seized,  and  severely  beaten  pub- 
licly by  the  officers  of  the  police. 

Provisions  of  every  description 
were  each  day  delivered  over  by 
Meerza  Abul  Hussan  Khan  to  the 
envoy's  people.  He  had,  however, 
on  reaching  the  capital,  diminished 
the  quantity  to  nearly  the  half  of  that 
be  received  on  the  road. 

On  first  arrival,  the  Armenian  in- 
habitants of  the  city  did  not  frequent 
the  envoy^s  house;  indeed,  the  fe- 
rashes,  (uaced  over  the  premises, 

Srohibited  their  entrance;  yet,  by 
egrees,  this  injunction  was  evaded. 
Ueerza  Nerriman's  acquaintances 
were  permitted  to  visit  him ;  to  these 
succeeded  Rustum's,  until  all  who 
liked  came.  The  Georgian  mer- 
chants, dwelling  in  the  caravansa- 
raee,  were  frequently  in  attendance. 
Dadash  Beg  had  been  sent  from 
Tabreez  to  the  seaport  of  Auzellee, 
to  superintend  the  transport  of  the 
Emperor's  presents  to  the  Shah. 
These  by  right  should  have  readied 
Tehran  before  the  envoy.  But  by 
some  accident  they  had  suffered  de- 
tention at  Astrakan,  or  elsewhere; 
and  I  did  learn  that  the  vessel,  in 
which  they  were  embarked,  had  ap- 
peared at  Lankeroun ;  but,  from  cir- 
cumstances unknown  to  me,  had 
lauded  tlie  packages  of  presents  at 
Sarree  Poocntah.  Though  unavoid- 
able, it  was  unfortunate  that  the  ar- 
rival of  the  presents  was  thus  retard- 
ed. They  would  have  kept  the  Shall 
and  his  ministers  in  good-humour; 
at  least,  would  have  diverted  their 
attention  from  vai'ious  other  trifling 
occurrences.  To  my  countrymen 
nothing  is  so  pleasing  as  a  present, 
whatever  may  be  its  value.  The  ar- 
ticle comes  without  any  cost,  and  gra- 
tifies personal  vanity ;  it  soothes  the 
soul;  it  has  an  indescribable  effect 
over  the  whole  frame. 

M.  Grebayedoff  being  extremely 
anxious  to  rejoin  his  family  at  Ta- 
breez, it  was  arranged  between  him 
and  the  Shah's  m misters,  that  he 
should  quit  the  capital  as  early  as 

Sossible,  leaving  his  first  assistant, 
[.  Maltzoff,  and  Meerza  Nerriman, 
the  interpreter,  to  deliver  the  pre- 
sents on  their  arrival  from  Resht. 


I  do  not  think  that  the  envoy  ww 
provided  even  with  anv  trifles  to  give 
away  as  occasion  might  require*  It 
was  mentioned  that  he  presented  to 
the  Shah  twenty-five  of  the  new  pla- 
tina  coins  of  Russia,  fifteen  to  the 
Ummeen,  ten  to  Meerza  Mahomed 
Alii  Khan,  and  five  to  Meerza  Abul 
Hussan  Khan. 

Our  residence  at  Tehran  had  bow 
continued  for  twenty  days.  The  ex- 
treme anxiety  to  please  had  evident- 
ly subsided  to  a  point,  that  Meera 
Nerriman  observed  to  me,  in  Elu- 
sion to  the  change  of  feelmg,  ^  It  has 
become  cold — ^we  must  depart,  for  it 
is  time." 

In  one  respect,  certainly,  the  dutiet 
of  the  envoy  were  most  perplexuig. 
He  had  been  accompanied  froin  Ta- 
breez by  nine  or  ten  Annpnisns, 
whose  relations  had  been  carried  iato 
captivity.  These  people  ccmtiBnaUy 
pestered  him  by  entreaties  torescae 
the  captives.  He  could  not  leave 
his  chamber  for  a  moment,  without 
being  importuned  by  them  on  thii 
subject.  No  sooner  was  one  slave 
released,  than  she  gave  informatioii 
respecting  several  owers.  The  slsvea 
were  never  given  up»  without  kin- 
dling considerable  angry  feelhigs. 
Several  had  been  recovered,  b^ 
here,  at  Kuzween,  and  at  Zunjaua. 

The  envoy  did  not  much  extend 
the  range  of  his  visita.  A  meeting  be- 
tween nim  and  Meerza  Abdul  Ha- 
haub  could  not  be  arranged.  The 
mother  of  Manpocbehr  Khan  havhi| 
been  polite  in  sending  sweetmeata 
and  making  enquiries,  he  called  w 
her,  but  not  on  her  bob,  the  duef 
eunuch. 

There  was  a  certain  Eusofe,  native 
of  Erivan,  relation  of  the  eunuck 
Meerza  Yakoob^  who  frequented  the 
house.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  the 
first  day,  and  was  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Meerza  Nerriman. 

27th  Rujjub.  The  period  of  M. 
Grebayedofi'^s  departure  from  Teh- 
ran having  been  previously  fixed, 
Zohraub  Khan,  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  brought  to  the  envoy's 
house  die  presents  destined  by  the 
Shah  for  himself  and  suite. 

Upon  M.  Grebayedoff  was  be- 
stowed, 
1  decoration,  in  diavionds,  of  the  first 

class  of  the  order  of  the  Uon  and 

Sun. 

1  gold  onamf^B^  ooUar  for  Af  MP^ 
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1  CSiriiiiilrsluiwl-pelisBe,  embroider* 
ed. 

2  handsome  shawls* 

1  fine  string  of  pearls. 

1  iMg,  containing  1000  Dutch  du* 

cats. 
1  horse,  with  gold  bridle,  studded 

with  precious  stones,  gold  chain, 

and   saddle,   covered   with  thin 

plates  of  gold. 

To  the  1st  Secretary,  M.  Maltzoff. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond class  of  the  order  of  Lion 
and  Sub, 

2  shawls. 

To  the  2d  Secretary. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond order* 

2  diawls. 

To  the  Georgian  Prince. 

1  decoration,  in  diamonds,  of  the  se- 
cond orderr 

2  shawls. 

To  Meerza  Nerriman^ 
2  shawls. 

To  Dadash  Beg. 
1  decoration.. 
1  Gashmir  shawl. 

Hie  officers  of  the  cossacks  recei- 
red  gold,  the  privates  silver,  medals. 

There  was  much  joy  throughout 
&e  Mission,  during  the  day  of  the 
ffistribution  of  these  various  and  va- 
luable tokens  of  his  majesty's  bounty 
and  favour.  One  person  of  the  suite 
appeared  alone  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented. This  was  Rustum,  the  con- 
verted Georgian,  who  had  thrice 
changed  his  religion.  He  held  him- 
self equal  to  Dadash  Beg.  He  had 
received  neither  decoration  nor 
shawl.  In  my  hearing,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  rage,  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  am  I 
not  mlly  as  worthy  of  consideration 
as  that  blind  blinkingchafr,  Dadash  ? 
It  shall  be  seen  whaTkind  of  stuff  I 
am  made  of.  I'll  create  such  a  scene 
of  confusion,  that  its  head  shall  reach 
to  the  douds.'* 

To  Zohraub  Beg,  who  brought  the 
kalaat^  the  envoy  gave  200  ducats. 

Next  day  the  audience  of  leave 
took  place.  The  officers  of  the  Mis- 
sion "wore  their  decorations.  The 
interview  passed  off  tolerably  well ; 
fmt  the  long  repeated,  in  a  more 
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audible  voice,  the  objectionable  word 
nutrrakhust  This  word  was  as  offen- 
sive to  the  envoy,  as  the  envoy's  con- 
stant use  of  the  chur,  and  degage 
manner,  whilst  in  the  presence,  were 
disliked  by  the  Shah. 

Happy  were  we  at  the  idea  of  de^ 
p«rture;  all  business  had  terminated. 
Every  honour,  every  possible  dis- 
tinction, had  been  shewn  towards 
the  Emperor's  representative ;  satis- 
faction was  apparent  in  every  coun- 
tenance. 

I  myself  was  happy  at  the  thought 
of  getting  away ;  for,  on  mixing  with 
my  countrymen,  I  could  perceive 
that  no  favourable  impression  had 
been  made  on  their  minds. 

I  also  concluded,  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance,  that  there  existed 
a  coldness  of  feeling  between  the 
court  and  the  envoy.  I  wished  to 
bujr  a  horse  for  M.  Maltzoff  from  an 
officer  of  the  king's  personal  attend- 
ants. The  suMect  had  been  before 
broached ;  and  I  took  with  me  the 
price  of  the  horse  in  money,  and  a 
gun  in  a  present.  On  the  plea,  that 
the  Shah  might  not  altogether  ap- 
prove of  the  transaction,  he  declined 
the  sale,  with  many  polite  apologies; 
kept  the  gun  for  a  few  days,  to  avoid 
incivility,  and  then  sent  it  to  me  to 
be  returned. 

The  preparations  for  our  departure 
were  made,  the  day  fixed,  and  the 
baggage-cattle  were  hired.  Meerza 
Nerriman  shewed  me  a  memorandum 
of  the  sum  M.  Grebayedoff  had  in 
view  to  distribute  to  the  Mehmen- 
ders,  the  inferior  attendants,  and  tho 

fuard.     It  amounted  to  seventeen 
undred  ducats. 

Witli  us  all  was  gladness,  all  was 
sunshine.  The  envoy's  countenance 
beamed  with  delight  at  the  thought 
of  rejoining  his  beloved  and  beauti- 
ful bride,  the  Georgian  princess.  She 
was  frequently  the  theme  of  his  con- 
versation. Yet  suddenly  our  atmos- 
phere became  darkened,  even  as  that 
of  the  most  dreary  winter's  night. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  on  which  the  kalaats  (Shah's 
presents)  were  received,  Meerza  Ya- 
Koob,  the  eunuch,  with  one  servant, 
entered  the  house.  He  went  to  the 
apartments  of  Meerza  Nerriman,  who 
shortly  afterwards  reported  to  M. 
Grebayedoff, "  That  Meerza  Yakoob 
had  throt\Ti  himself  under  the  Rus- 
sian protection^  and  was  desirous  to 
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return  to  his  native  province,  Eri-    cumstence  so  completely  at  yariwice 
M.Grebayedoff  replied,  "That 


van."  *.- -^ —       *  1  Tu 

he  received  no  one  coming  like  a 
thief  in  th*  dead  of  night ;  that  he 
should  for  the  present  ciuit  the  pre- 
mises, and,  if  ne  continued  in  the 
flame  mind,  might  return  in  the 
morning,"  Meerza  consequently  de- 
parted. 

Early  the  next  mommg,  Meerza 
Nerriman  left  the  house,  and  return- 
ed with  Meerza  Yakoob,  who  was 
accompanied  by  one  servant  Apart- 
ments were  assigned  to  him  m  a 
court  adjoining  the  one  occupied  by 
M.  Grebayedoff. 

TWs  person,  whose  M)pearance 
amongst  us  proved  so  awtully  sinis- 
ter, was  a  native  of  Erivan,  where 
his  relations  still  resided.  He  was 
of  low  birth.  His  father,  an  Arme- 
nian, was  gardener  to  IJfahomed 
Khan,  hereditary  chief  of  Erivan 
province.  He  had  been  carried  into 
slavery  about  the  time  Erivan  was 
besieged  by  General  Sisianaff,  in 
the  year  1226,  (1808,)  and  had  been 
brought  up  as  an  attendant  on  the 
seraglio  of  the  famous  Golden  Ismael 
Khan.  On  this  chieftain's  disgrace, 
he  became,  after  a  lapse  of  some 
years,  the  property  of  the  Shall.  For 
a  long  perioQ  he  had  enjoyed  his 
majesty^  peculiar  favour  and  confi- 
dence, as  a  domestic  of  the  seraglio ; 
and,  at  the  moment  of  relinquishing 
the  Shah's  service,,  held  the  respon- 
sible appointment  of  treasurer,  and 


with  his  sentiments  of  propriety,  and 
so  liable  to  debase  him  in  the  eyes 
of  his  subjects.    It  would  be  to  him 
humiliation  of  the  deepest  tinge;  al- 
ready, from  the  result  of  the  last  war, 
had  the  kinff  siink  low  in  their  esti- 
mation, he  nad  lately  delivered  (it 
might  be  said,  with  his  own  hands) 
a  vast  portion  of  his  hoarded  wealth, 
and  now  he  was  called  upon  to  re- 
sign his  rights  over  a  servant,  whose 
duties  in  his  household  were  of  the 
most  delicate  nature ;  one  who  was 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
his  domestic   concerns;   one  who 
could  afford  the  minutest  informa- 
tion regarding  his  treasures;  and  va- 
luables of  every  description. 

The  Russian  government  could 
obtain  no  accession  of  power  by  the 
possession  of  the  person  of  an  un- 
happy mortal  like  Meerza  Yakoob ; 
we  could  therefore  only  imagine,  that 
he  was  received  by  tUe  mmister  to 
serve  purposes  dctrimentsd  to  the 
welfare  of  rersia.     And  if  sincerely 
anxious  to  befriend  him,  why  was 
the  Meerza  not  advised  to  remain  in 
his  situation,  where  he  enjoyed  af- 
fluence and  high  consideration?  Our 
thoughts  became  totally  bewildered 
while  dwelling  on  this  subject 

When  it  became  publicly  known 
that  Meerza  Yakoob  had  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  envoy's  house,  messages 
were  delivered  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  and  Manoochehr  Khan,  the 


superintendent  of  the  jewellery  of    chief  eunuch,  to  e3q>oBe  the  impro- 


the  harem. 

We,  who  well  knew  the  feelings 
of  our  countrymen  towards  this  class 
of  persons,  and  were  convinced  that 
his  Majesty  would,  in  point  of  ho- 
nour, more  willingly  allow  one  of 
his  wives  to  obtain  forcibly  from  him 
a  divorce,  were  fearfully  alarmed  at 
the  .consequences  that  inevitably 
must  ensue  from  his  (Meerza  Ya- 
koob's)  reception  by  the  envoy. 
We  pondered  intensely  on  the  sub- 
ject We  knew  that,  by  the  late  treaty, 
the  Russian  minister  had  a  right  to 
afford  his  protection  to  persons  de- 
siring to  return  into  the  Russian  ter- 
ritories ;  yet  by  no  argiunents  could 
we  reconcile  ourselves  to  suppose, 
that  the  pride  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
and  the  suspicion  with  which  all  those 
are  regarded  who  are  in  attendance 
on  the  harem,  would  permit  his  ma- 
Jetty  patiently  to  submit  to  a  cir^ 


priety  of  affording  bim  protection— 
and  various  arguments  were  used  to 
effect  the  object  in  view. 

MeerzaYakoob,  however,  continu- 
ing unmoved,  either  by  the  advice  of 
M"  Grebayedoff,  or  the  assurances  of 
forgiveness  held  out  to  him,  was  sent 
with  the  first  secretary,  M.  Maltxoff, 
and  the  interpreter,Meerza  Nerriman, 
to  the  house  of  Manoochehr  Khan, 
for  the  purpose  of  declaring  his  inten- 
tion of  returnine  to  his  native  coun- 
try, Erivan.  Nothing  disapeeable 
happened  during  this  interview;  in- 
deed, it  was  imagined  that  the  per- 
suasions of  Manoochehr  Khan  bad 
been  efhcacious.  Meerza  Yakoob, 
instead  of  returning  to  the  envoy's^ 
went  to  his  oM^^n  quarters;  but  in  the 
evening  again  appeared,  with  seve- 
ral articles  of  furniture,  keleana,  bed- 
dings, &C.  &c.  &c 

lie  perfectly  established  himaetf 
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witli  the  Mission.  The  storm  appear- 
ed to  thicken  around,  as  Meerza  Ya- 
koob's  house  the  next  day  was  seal- 
ed by  the  kin^s  orders ;  and  it  was 
officially  notified  to  the  envoy,  that 
the  refugee  had  unsettled  accounts 
to  the  amount  of  30  or  40,000  to- 
mans. In  these  moments  of  agitar 
tion  I  did  not  place  on  memory 
erents  exactly  to  the  hour  or  day  as 
they  occurred.  Rustum,  late  in  the 
evening,  made  a  fruitless  endeavour 
to  bring  off  the  property  remaining 
in  Meerza  Yakoob's  house.  He  took 
with  him  some  mules,  and  several 
domestics,  and  broke  the  seals  off 
the  doors.  Already  were  some  ar- 
ticles prepared  for  removal,  when 
notice  of  tne  attempt  being  conveyed 
to  those  in  charge,  they  interfered 
with  threats  and  angry  words,  until 
Rustum,  perceiving  they  would  be 
followed  by  blows,  retired  without 
effecting  his  purpose. 

It  was  on  the  28th  or  27th  of  Ruj- 
jub,  that  M.  Grebayedoff  assented  to 
send  Meerza  Yakoob  to  Manoochehr 
Khan's,  accompanied  by  my  chief 
and  Meerza  Nerriman,  where  would 
be  present  Meerza  Abul  Hussan 
Khan,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  Zohroaub  Khan,  the  treasurer, 
to  sift  the  questions  of  the  Meerza' s 
accounts.  Ere  this  measure  was 
agreed  to,  M.  Grebayedoff  had  shew- 
ed every  disposition  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  ministers  as  far  as  was 
consistent  with  his  duty.  Apprehen- 
sions of  punishment  or  of  death 
could  not  be  removed  from  Meerza 
Yakoob's  mind,  should  he  return  to 
his  duty;  and  he  objected  with  equal 
pertinacity  to  the  suggestions  ot  M. 
Grebayedoff  to  proceed  to  Tabreez, 
to  be  placed  in  the  service  of  Abbas 
Meerza. 

My  chief  proceeded  alone  to  Ma- 
noochehr  Khan's;  he  found  the  party 
assembled.  Meerza  Yakoob  was  much 
irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived on  passing  through  some  pas- 
sages leading  to  the  rooms,  where 
some  menials  of  the  harem  had  spit 
upon  him,  and  reviled  him  in  the 
grossest  terms.  The  clothes  of  Meer- 
za Nerriman  had  also  been  moist- 
ened. 

On  beine  accused  of  purloining 
money  and  jewels,  Meerza  Yakoob 
retorted  in  these  words — "  Have  you 
neither  faith  nor  religion,  that  you 
charge  me  with  dishonesty  V   Fuel 
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was  added  to  the  fire.  Language 
so  unguardedly  used  was  at  once 
severely  reprobated,  and  the  Khan* 
perceiving  tnat  the  difficultiea  would 
only  be  increased  by  further  discus- 
sions between  impassioned  people^ 
directed  Ramazaun  Beg,  a  ferash  of 
the  Shah,  to  take  Meerza  Yakoob 
home,  and  to  be  careful  that  he  met 
no  further  molestation  or  insult 
The  Khan  followed.  M.  Grebaye- 
doff's  indignation  at  the  insults  of- 
fered to  the  two  Meerzas  was  ex- 
treme. ''It  is  not  on  Meerza  Ya- 
koob they  have  spitten ;  they  have, 
I  consider,  spit  upon  the  Emperor 
in  the  first  place,  tnen  spit  upon  me. 
Such  conduct  is  past  endurance !" 
The  Khan  endeavoured  to  assuage 
his  just  vexation,  by  saying  that  it 
was  the  act  of  low  ignorant  people, 
and  might  as  readily  be  ovenooKed 
as  the  attack  made  by  Meerza  Ya- 
koob on  the  religion  of  those  with 
whom  he  was  confronted — persons 
of  no  mean  rank.  M.  Grebayedoff  then, 
with  evident  displeasure,  demanded 
of  this  unfortunate  being — **  Why  he 
had  the  audacity  to  make  any  com- 
ments on  religious  belief,  and  why 
he  had  allowed  the  word  *  religion'  to 
pass  from  his  mouth  ?"  The  Meer- 
za repelled  the  charge,  by  saying  he 
had  tnus  given  vent  to  his  feelings — 
"  But  have  you  neither  religion  nor 
faith,  that  you  thus  wrongfully  ac- 
cuse me  ?" 

After  this  scene,  accommodation 
was  hopeless  by  any  friendly  inter- 
ference. About  the  29th  of  Kujjub, 
M.  Grebayedoff  had  a  private  au- 
dience with  the  Shah,  but  nothing 
satisfactory  ensued  from  it  The 
claims  against  Meerza  Yakoob,  it 
was  arranged,  were  to  be  decided  at 
the  tribunal  of  Meerza  Musseeh,  the 
chief  priest  of  Tehran.  To  this  many 
objections  were  offered  by  the  Meer- 
za, who  with  truth  asserted,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Mahomedan  tenets,  a 
person  renouncing  the  faith  (Islam) 
was  entitled  to  no  consideration,  as 
he  by  that  act  committed  a  crime,  of 
which  death  was  the  forfeit  Unfor- 
tunately Meerza  Yakoob  was  per- 
mitted to  talk  in  a  manner  most 
disrespectful  both  of  the  domestic 
life  ofthe  king,  and  of  his  numerous 
family,  and  to  animadvert  on  the  rec- 
titude and  sanctity  of  tlie  priesthood. 
Whilst  relating  one  day  indelicate 
anecdotes  respecting  the  inmates  of 
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the  harem,  I  interrupted  his   dis-     and  that  thus   he   (Mahtee  Kwiifi 
course  by  remarking,  that  the  favours 


E 


he  had  received  from  the  Shah  for  a 
length  of  time,  should  at  least  be  re- 
laid  by  silence  on  the  circumstances 
e  was  thus  wantonly  divulging.  The 
envoy  acted  imprudently  in  treating 
the  Meerza  with  too  much  consider- 
ation. He  sometimes  dined  at  his 
table,  was  furnished  with  eatables 
from  his  kitchen,  and  would  no  long- 
er partake  of  food  from  us,  from  the 
unconcealed  apprehension  of  being 
poisoned. 

It  rather  appeared  that  the  king 
had  relinquished  the  idea  of  recover- 
ing the  deserters,  M.  Grebayedoff 
was  informed  that  his  majesty's  as- 
sent to  the  continued  residence  of 
M,  Maltzoff  and  Meerza  Nerriman  at 
the  capital,  after  his  departure,  was 
withdrawn,  as  he  felt  apprehensive 
that  some  further  unpleasant  occur- 
rences might  happen  from  their  in- 
experience in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
On  the  1st  of  Shaliban,  Meerza 
Yakoob,  attended  by  M.  Maltzoff  and 
Meerza  Nerriman,  went,  according 
to  appointment,  to  the  house  oT 
Meerza  Musseeh.  They  remained 
seated  in  an  apartment  for  at  least 
an  hour,  when  they  were  informed 
that  the  chief  priest  was  too  unwell 
to  listen  to  the  cause.  A  concourse 
of  people  was  assembled  in  the  pre- 
mises; and  I  heard  that  Meerza 
Musseeh  avoided  the  interview,  on 
the  ground,  that,  unable  to  restrain 
his  teelings,  he  might  perhaps  use 
the  epithet  of  infidel  (Kuffur)  to- 
wards Meerza  Yakoob,  which  au- 
thorized the  populace  to  lapidate  or 
treat  him  with  violence.  Tliis  visit, 
therefore,  proved  of  no  utility. 

By  information  received  from 
Meerza  Yakoob,  a  strict  enquiry  after 
slaves  was  renewed ;  a  deep  anxiety 
was  pourtrayed  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  Christian  captive  called  Taallan, 
whose  personal  attractions  were 
highly  spoken  of.  Mahtee  Kouli 
Khan,  the  son  of  Hoosain  Klian,  late 
governor  of  Erivan,  was  incessant- 
ly urged  to  give  up  some  female 
slaves,  who  it  was  known  had  been 
brought  by  him,  or  sent  by  his  father, 
from  Erivan.  Two  he  had  given  to 
Alii  Yar  Khan,  the  late  prime  mmi- 
ster;  and  he  now  begged  that  Alii 
Yar  Khan  would  peraiit  M.  Greba- 
yedoff to  ascertain  if  they  were  will- 
ing to  retui-u  to  their  native  CQVUtryi 


Khan)  would  be  relieved  from  fur- 
ther importuBitiea  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  envoy.    The  late  premieT, 
desirous  to  shew  that  he  atiu  recol- 
lected the  many  acts  of  kiodnesB  he 
received  frmn  M.  Grebayedoff  du- 
ring  his   confinement  at  Tabrecs^ 
readily  assented   to  the  proponL 
Accordingly  several  of  the  Armeni- 
ans who  were  in  the  suite  of  the  ea> 
voy  for  the  purpose  of  recoiremg 
their  relatives,  went  with  Rufrtum, 
and  Aga  Mahomet  Alii,  the  Prince 
(Abbas    Meerza's)  deputy  ¥erai^ 
^hee,  to  Alii  Yar  Khan's  residenee. 
A  young  woman,  and  a  girl  of  thic* 
teen  or  fourteen,  were  brought  ^om 
the  inner  apartments ;  but  they  were 
neither  recognised  by  the  parUea 
concerned,  nor  did  they  express  a 
desire  to  leave  their  present  pro- 
tector. 

Alii  Yar  Khan,  to  prevent  tiie  ne- 
cessity of  a  second  production  of  the 
females,  had  taken  tlie  precaution  to 
have  present  during  the  interview 
some  persons  of  respectabUitj,  to 

S've  evidence  on  the  result  or  the 
vestigation. 
The  deputy  Ferash  Basbee  beg* 

§ed  me,  on  the  evening  of  the  samo 
ay,  to  advise  my  chief  to  warn  M. 
Grebayedoff  against  any  proposals 
that  Rustum  might  make  respecting 
these  women,  as  he  had>  without  re- 
serve, expressed  his  detenninatkNi 
either  to  lose  his  life,  or  to  effect  tiie 
liberation  of  the  youiiMst  fenniie. 
Early  on  the  ensuing  day,  I  know 
not  if  with  M.  Grebayedoff's  know- 
ledge,   Rustum    carried   a  request 
from  the  envoy  to  Alii  Yar  Hfan 
that  the  captives  might  beecnattohw 
house,  in  order  that  he  migbt  in  pep- 
son  learn  their  inclinations.  Withoat 
much  hesitation,  they  were  conduct- 
ed to  his  residence  under  tfaeprotee- 
tion  of  several  servants,  and  a  Ma* 
homed  Tahur  Beg,   to    whom   the 
youngest  was  under  engagements  &S 
marriage.    On  reaching  the  pTemV- 
ses,  the  entrance  of  other  attendnnlB 
was  prohibited.     The    females,  oa 
bein^  questioned  by  M.  Grebayedoff 
explicitly  mentioned  that  they  were 
not  solicitous  to  leave  Tehran; bat 
in  an  evil  moment  he  listened  to  the 
suggestion  of  Rustum  to  detain  tfaen 
for  a  day  or  two,  when,  relieved  fro» 
awe  and  apprehenBion,  the  lore  of 
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to  their  native  country,  would  predo- 
minate in  their  minds  over  everjr 
other  consideration. 

Tliey  were  accordingly  lodged  un- 
der the  care  of  Meerza  Yakoob,  in  an 
apartment  adjoining,  over  which  were 
stationed  two  sentries  of  the  Ferra- 
haun  infantry,  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  any  one.    The  servants  of 
Alii  Yar  Khan  remonstrated  vehe- 
mently against  this  breach  of  good 
faith,  and,  bewailing  the  misplaced 
confidence  of  their  master,  were  ob- 
liged to  return  without  l^eir  charge. 
To  M.  Qrebayedoff  we  felt  a  sm- 
cere  attachment,  that  made  us  most 
uneasy  on  witnessing  these  violent 
proceedings.    We  were  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Hie  public  opinion 
towards  him,  and  were  conscious 
tixflt,  vrithout  fresh  causes,  excite- 
ment enough  had  been  created  to 
render  his  situation  imminently  dan- 
gerous.   Our  nation  is  wild,  cruel, 
and  thoughtless — ^to-morrow  seldom 
eomes  under  contemplation — like  the 
flinty  when  struck,  fire  is  instantane- 
ous^ produced. 

My  chief  no  longer  concealed  his 
apprehensions,  but  earnestly  entreat- 
ed M.  Grebayedoff  to  allow  the  wo- 
men to  return  to  Alii  Yar  Khan's 
bouse.    He  dwelt  upon  the  expedi- 
ency of  doing  so,  until  M.  Grebaye- 
doflf,  with  warmth,  told  him  that  his 
interference  was  very  disagreeable. 
The  Khan,  after  this  repoof,  did  not 
WBit  upon  the  envoy  till  two  or  three 
days,  when  he  was  sent  for,  and  they 
irere  reconciled.    Meerza  Mahtee, 
the   Shah's  manuscript -writer,  fre- 
quently visited  the  envoy  on  the  part 
of  Alii  Yar  Khan,  to  request  that  the 
TTomen  might  be  restored.    Meerza 
Abul  Hussan  Khan,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affjairs,  with  equal  earnest- 
ness repeatedly  endeavoured  to  ef- 
fect some  arrangement  respecting 
MeerzB  Yakoob.    The   representa- 
tions of  one  or  the  other  were,  un- 
lieeded. 

On  the  third  day  since  their  ad- 
mittance into  the  house,  the  two  wo- 
men expressed  a  willingness  to  re- 
turn to  their  country,  which  was 
Karakelleseah,  a  village  on  the  fron- 
tier of  the  province  of  Erivan.  It  is 
f  niixwsible  to  assert  that  they  were 
steeerc  in  this  declaration,  for,  by 
meflon  of  the  Persian  sentries  placed 
oveT  their  apartment,  they  kept  up  a 
commiBuca^oii  with  the  tol- 
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lowers  of  Alii  Yar  Khan,  who  conti- 
nually hovered  about  the  house. 

Maliomed  Tahur  Beg,  the  betroth- 
ed of  the  young  girl,  with  another 
servant  of  respectability,  used  to  fre- 
quent my  room,  until  Meerza  Yakoob 
informed  me  that  their  reception  was 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  envoy. 

Our  departure  was  positively  fix- 
ed for  the  7th  or  8th  of  Shahban ;  and 
on  mid-day  of  the  5th,  by  tlie  direc^ 
tions  of  Rustum,  the  women  were 
conducted  to  a  bath,  which,  though 
distinct,  formed  a  part  of  the  pre- 
mises. No  step  could  have  been 
more  highly  injudicious.  The  bath, 
or  bathing,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant ceremonies  before  a  Maho- 
medan  marriage.  The  domestics  of 
AUi  Yar  Khan  endeavoured  to  carry 
off  the  women  by  force,  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  Hummam.  If  M.  Gre- 
bayedoff was  ignorant  that  the  wo- 
men had  been  token  to  the  bath,  the 
scuffle  that  ensued  on  their  quitting 
it  apprized  him  of  the  circumstance. 
I  learnt  that  he  menaced  and  uttered 
vain  reproaches  against  those  of  his 
retinue,  whom  he  should  have  per- 
ceived were  daily,  even  hourly,  ren- 
dering his  situation  more  perilous. 
Like  wild-fire,  reports  were  spread 
throughout  the  city  unfavourable  t6 
the  reputation  of  the  envoy.  The 
priesthood  were  at  lengtfi  appealed 
to;  and  Meerza  Mus8eeb,on  the  same 
evening,  held  a  meeting  of  the  Moo- 
lahs at  one  of  the  principal  mosques. 
Tliey  declared,  that  further  forbear- 
ance was  impossible ;  their  religion 
had  been  reviled,  their  monarch  in- 
sulted, their  most  sacred  rights  tram- 
pled upon,  and  unanimously  it  was 
decided,  that  a  portion  of  the  Moo- 
lahs should  immediately  wait  on  the 
Prince -governor  Alii  Shah,  to  in- 
form him,  that  if  the  Russian  envoy 
could  not  be  induced  to  surrender 
Meerza  Yakoob  and  the  two  females, 
they  would  be  forcibly  dragged  from 
his  house  by  the  populace.  His  high- 
ness requested  Uiat  all  acts  of  vio- 
lence might  be  postponed  until  he 
had  held  further  communication  with 
the  envoy. 

Apprized  of  what  had  passed  in 
the  mosques,  I  made  my  report  to 
Meerza  Nerriman  in  such  terms  as  I 
conceived  likely  to  impress  him  with 
the  approaching  danger.  I  was  laugh- 
ed at  tor  my  pains.  "  We,"  he  said, 
"  ar^  camels  oi  the  ZoQxnburruk"  (a 
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small  piece  of  artillery)  "  corps,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  report  of  gun- 
powder." 

Well  do  I  recollect  another  con- 
versation I  held  with  this  ill-fated 
person.  Being  a  scribe  by  profes- 
sion, he  shewed  me  an  official  note 
he  had,  at  the  envoy's  request,  ad- 
dressed to  the  ministers  of  the  court. 
The  suhject  was  of  little  importance, 
but  the  word  Shah,  without  any  pre- 
ceding titles,  caught  my  eye.  I  ob- 
served, "  that  surely  there  would  be 
no  impropriety  in  writing  *  His  Ma- 
jesty the  Shah,'  or  '  The  King  of 
Kings,'  or  *  The  Protector  of  the 
World,'— -epithets  used  in  mere  cour- 
tesy, and  assumed  by  the  monarchs 
of  Persia  from  days  of  antiquity. 
Other  European  nations,  particularly 
the  English,  always  mentioned  the 
king's  name  with  every  proper  re- 
spect. Why  should  not  the  agents  of 
Russia  be  equally  courteous  ?" 

"  Ah  I"  replied  the  Meerza,  **  you 
do  not  fully  comprehend  the  busi- 
ness. Russia  is  in  a  situation  to  com- 
mand, while  England  can  only  ob- 
tain her  objects  by  courtship  and  ob- 
sequiousness." 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  (Tues- 
day,) the  5th  of  Shahban,  Meerza  Ab- 
dul Wahaub  expressed  a  wish  to  meet 
the  envoy  at  the  house  of  Mahomed 
Wullee  Khan  Afshar,  by  which  ar- 
rangement all  question  of  the  first 
visit  would  be  put  aside.  "  He  was 
deeply  anxious,"  he  said,  **  to  pre- 
vent a  rupture  between  two  mighty 
powers,  and  the  consequent  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives,  on  account  of  a 
miserable  creature  like  Meerza  Ya- 
koob  and  two  unfortunate  women." 

The  events  of  this  day,  (Wednes- 
day,) the  6Ui  of  Shahban,  of  most  ago- 
nising fear  and  dire  calamity,  will 
never  be  effiaced  from  my  memory. 
They  rushed  on  in  such  rapid  suc^ 
cession,  that  it  has  required  a  length- 
ened composure  to  enable  me  to 
commit  them  to  paper. 

It  must  have  been  with  the  sun- 
rise, that  a  servant  of  the  Prince-^ 
vernor  Alii  Shah,  came  to  require 
the  immediate  presence  of  my  chief 
and  Meerza  Nerriman,  on  business 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  M. 
Grebayedoff  was  then  enjoying  his 
last  earthly  repose ;  and  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half,  or  nearly  two 
hours,  elapsed  ere  Meerza  Nerriman 
obtained  the  minister's  instructions 


and  permission  to  attend  the  sum- 
mons. My  chief  having  to  arrange 
the  meeting  agreed  to  the  previous 
evening  between  Meerza  Abdul  Wa- 
haub  and  M.  Grebayedoff,  left  the 
house  very  early,  directing  Meerza 
Nerriman  to  join  him  at  the  Prmce'H 
palace. 

Scarcely  had  an  hour  of  the  day 
passed  by,  when  I  was  informed  of 
the  assemblage  of  people  at  the  prin- 
cipal mosque,  where  the  priests  had 
again  held  council.  They  ordered 
the  closure  of  all  shops  in  the  bazar, 
and  then  enjoined  their  congregataon 
to  proceed  to  ^e  Russian  quarters, 
to  demand  the  delivery  of,  or  ob- 
tain by  force,  the  persons  of  Meerza 
Yakoob  and  the  two  women. 

Two  Georgian  merchants  of  re- 
spectability hastened  from  their  ca- 
ravansaraee,  where  they  had  been 
apprised  of  the  commotion,  to  the 
envoy's  house,  to  give  intelligence 
of  the   premeditated  attack;   and 
Manoochehr  Khan,  in  consequence 
of  an  order  received  the  night  be- 
fore from  the  Shah,  sent  his  nephew, 
Meerza  Selliman  MalleykafF,  to  do* 
scribe,  in  the   plainest  terms,  the 
troubled  state  ot  the  public  feeling, 
and  to  persuade  M.  Urebayedoff  to 
withdraw  his  protection  from  those 
sheltered  under  his  roof. 

A  crowd  of  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  preceded  by  boys,  and  some 
worthless  desperate  men,  who,  witb 
frantic   gestures,  brandished   their 
clubs  and  naked  ainrordB  in  the  ur, 
had  advanced  from  the  mosque  to 
the  envoy's  habitation.    Meerza  Sel- 
liman with  difficultj  made  his  way 
through  them,  and  gave  warning,  too 
late,  of  the  violent  reaolution  that 
had  been  adopted.    In  attempting  to 
quit  the  premises,  to  wait  upon  the 
Prince-governor,  Meerza  T^erriman 
was  obliged  to  return  in  dismay  to 
the  envoy's  apartments,  where  my 
attendance  had  been  required,  to  ar- 
range some  business  preparatory  to 
our  departure.     Showers  of  stones 
now  descended  into  the  court;  the 
voices  of  the  mob  w^ere  from  time  to 
time  raised  in  a  general  shout    ^'^ 
listened  in  dread,  uncertain  of  what 
violence  would  next  occur. 

The  strangers  were  encircled  by 
the  web  of  iate.  I  could  neither  see 
them  display  the  stem  resolution  to 
expire  in  desperate  defence,  nor  suf- 
ficient presence  of  mind,  by  instan- 
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taneotts  compliance  with  the  known 
purpose  of  the  mob»  to  avert  the  im- 
pending danger. 

There  were  present  in  the  room, 
besides  M.  Grebayedoff,  M.  Adelung 
the  second  secretary,  the  physician, 
the  Georgian  prince,  cousin  to  Madam 
Grebay^off.  MeerzaNerriman,the 
two  Georgian  merchants,  myself, 
Rustum,  Aga  Mahomed  Alii,  Abbas 
Meerza's  deputy  Ferash  Bashee,  and 
many  of  the  domestics,  with-  Uie 
cossacks  of  the  guard,  were  collected 
in  the  courtand  adjoiningapartments. 
.  The  house  of  Mahomed  Khan  is 
of  great  extent,  divided  into  several 
distinct  courts,  having  on  one  side  of 
each  a  range  of  apiutments.  The 
suite  occupied  by  M.  Grebayedoff 
consists  of  a  large  centre  saloon,  with 
open  anterooms  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  beyond  each,  one  smaller  room. 
The  roof  and  court  of  this  range  ad- 
joined that  assigned  to  Meerza  Ya- 
koob. 

Every  moment  the  uproar  became 
more  vehement ;  several  guns  were 
fired,  and  suddenly  we  were  con- 
scious of  a  rush  of  people  into  the 
adjoining  court  I  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claim, "  Take  Meerza  Yakoob,  and 
begone !"  It  was,  I  afterwards  learnt, 
that  of  Hadjee  Beg  the  Meerza,  who 
endeavoured  to  appease  the  mob,  by 
delivering  up  to  them  a  victim.  The 
unhappy  creature  clung  to  his  gar- 
ments for  protection;  he  was  dragged 
to  slaughter,  and  fell  under  nume- 
rous wounds,  cruelties,  and  indigni- 
ties. Alii  Yar  Khan's  servants  were 
no  less  active  in  carrying  off  the  two 
females. 

During  the  calm  which  succeeded 
to  these  acts  of  violence,  we  were 
informed  of  Meerza  Yakoob's  fate, 
of  the  death  of  Dadash  Beg,  a  cos- 
sack,  and  one  or  two  servants;  in 
defending  themselves,  two  or  three 
of    the    townspeople    were  killed. 
Their  bodies  were  carried  to  an  ad- 
jacent mosque,  and  served  to  exas- 
perate the  people  to  complete  mad- 
ness.   It  was  at  this  moment  that  an 
Immediate  neighbour,   named  Alii 
Wurdee,  a  confectioner  by  trade,  in 
the  service  of  Manoochehr  Khan, 
hastily  entered  the  apartment  to  res- 
cue from  the  fury  of  the  populace 
the  relative  of  his  employer.   Whilst 
time  permitted,  he  besought  Meerza 
Selliman  to  accompany  nim  to  his 
boose  by  the  way  he  would  direct, 
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and,  with  almost  equal  ardour,  of- 
fered shelter  and  safe^  to  the  en- 
voy. Neither  would  liBten  to  his 
entreaties.  Meerza  Neniman  loudly 
exclaimed,  that  no  one  would  ven- 
ture to  touch  the  person  of  the  Em- 
peror's representative.  **  The  noise 
of  your  guns,"  he  said,  **  does  not 
startle  us.  Have  we  not  heard  them 
at  Ganja,  Abbasabad,  and  Erivan  ?" 
M.  Grebayedoff  declined  the  offer, 
either  from  reluctance  to  desert  his 
comrades,  or  from  iterance  of  his 
danger ;  and  the  confectioner  was  al- 
lowed to  depart,  regretting,  no  doubts 
the  inutility  of  his  en^^vours  to 
serve  his  benefactor. 

The  cossacks  and  domestics  had 
now  leisure  to  prepare  their  arms  for 
defence,  in  case  of  a  second  attack. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour,  our  con- 
jectures respecting  the  termination 
of  the  riot  were  fa&ified.  We  were 
assailed  by  increased  numbers,  and 
with  great  vigour.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  people  were  provided  with 
fire-arms,  and  were  of  a  different  class 
to  the  common  shopkeepers  and  nh 
gamuffins  of  the  city.  Men  of  the  mi- 
litary tribes  must  have  Joined  in  the 
attack;  yells  loud  and  nrenzied  rent 
the  air,  and  the  showers  of  stones 
were  so  thick  and  incessant,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  keep  ourselves  close 
within  the  right-side  room  of  the 
court,  which  was  M.  Grebayedoff's 
sleeping  apartment. 

Vain  attempts  were  made  by  M. 
Grebayedoff  to  address  the  populace* 
No  mortal  voice  could  have  quelled 
a  tumult  so  furious.  The  order  then 
given  to  the  cossacks  to  fire  their 
pieces  with  powder,  was  alike  un- 
availing. Death  was  at  our  portal ; 
its  victims  herded  together,  helpless, 
panic-struck,  and  stniggled  to  avoid 
their  fate,  like  sheep  beset  by  wolves, 
fierce  and  ravenous. 

The  cossacks  treated  the  danger 
like  men  determined  if  possible  to 
defend  their  chief,  and  to  sell  their 
lives  dearly.  Some  of  the  domestics 
shewed  great  presence  of  mind  and 
courage,  particularly  a  courier  of 
the  Mission,  by  name  Hoachatoor. 
This  brave  lad,  sword  in  hand,  rushed 
on  the  assailants,  and  cut  down  two 
of  their  number  ;  they  gave  way  be- 
fore him.  By  a  staircase,  he  mounted 
and  attempted  to  clear  the  walls ;  he 
was  strucK  with  stones,— twice  he 
staggered,  yet  pushed  on,  till  a  stone. 
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bj  hiltiiig  the  blad«  of  his  wespon, 
broke  it  in  two^  and  thus  defeBcoiesSy 
he  was  cut  to  jyieces. 

For  some  time  the  success  of  the 
attack  was  doabtful.  An  effort  was 
made  to  dear  the  court ;  but  thouffh 
the  foremost  retired,  those  on  the 
tops  of  the  walAs  continued  to  dis- 
charge their  arms,  and  the  window 
of  the  room  was  beaten  in  with  stones 
uaA  bricks^ 

Dnriuff  this  state  of  the  contest, 
hope  stul  remained  that  the  king 
would  send  some  troops  to  our  suc- 
cour.    The  guard  of  Furahan  in- 


Sm  was  a  small  European  sabte. 
e  must  have  judged  tiiere  was  no 
hope  of  preservation,  for  he  made  his 
way  into  the  court,  menacing  those 
opposed  to  him,  till  he  met  a  stout 
young  man,  who  would  not  torn  to 
ily ;  they  exchanged  at  the  same  time 
blows  with  their  swords.    The  Rus- 
sian raised  up  his  arm  to  sMeld  his 
head,  and  his  left  hand  dropped  on 
the  pavement  Not  dismayed,  hegaia^ 
ed  the  apartment,  tore  a  ciotain  off 
one  of  the  doors,  which  he  wrapped 
round  his  maimed  limb,  and, although 
we  endeavoured  to  oppoee  his  mo- 
ftmtry  had  dispersed  on  the  first  at-    ject,  he  jumped  from  the  window, 
tack,  without  any  strenuous  exer-»    and  fell,  overpowered  by  numbers, 
tion  to  save  us.    However,  the  roof    having  been  previously  struck  to  the 


of  the  house  commenced  to  shake 
it  was  speedily  perforated,  and,  by 
the  first  shods  from  above, the  envoy's 
foster-brother  wa»  mortally  wound- 
ed, fai  distress  of  soul,  he  (M.  Gre- 
bayedoff)  exclaimed,  **  Look !  look  I 
tjieyhave  killed  Alexander!"  Ere  we 
moved  into  the  large  centre-room, 
two  more  of  the  party  were  lifeless ; 
but  it  was  so  exposed  from  the  one 
we  had  left,  now  in  possession  of  the 
townspeople,  and  from  the  large  size 
of  its  window,  that  to  remain  in  it 
long  was  impossible.  I  would  here, 
ill  sliifbing  rooms,  have  mingled  with 
the  mob,  as  did  the  Prince  Abbas 
Meeraa's  servant,  Aga  Mahomed 
Alii ;  but  escape  could  not  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  had  still  presence  of  mind  to 
mark  the  horrors  of  our  situation  de- 
picted on  the  countenances  of  many. 
In  some,  animation  was  almost  sus- 
pended, others  were  frantic  with  des- 
p«r,  and  few  besides  the  cossacks 
persevered  in  desperate  resistance. 
The  envoy,  with  arms  crossed,  paced 
the  floor,  and  at  limes  he  passed  his 
hands  in  perturbation  through  bis 
hair.  His  forehead  was  bloody,  from 
a  blow  he  had  received  on  the  right 
side  of  his  head.  In  a  tone  of  enquiry 
he  accosted  me;  *•  They  will  kill 
us,"  he  said,  "  Meerza, — they  will 
kill  us  !"  I  could  only  reply  in  the 
affirmative.  The  last  words  I  heard 
him  utter  were,  «  Futh  Alii  Shah ! 
Futh  Alii  Shah !  jensoudre,  jensou- 
dre  !*'  or  some  such  expression. 

I  witnessed  with  the  deepest  awe 
and  admiration  the  death  of  the  phy- 
sician. From  the  commencement  of 
the  attack,  he  had  been  active  in  sti- 
m^aitiiig  his  companions  to  defend 
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ground  by  stones  tihrown  from  the 
tops  of  the  walls. 

Ere  we  relinquished  the  saloon 
for  the  farthest  side-room,  four  or 
five  of  our  number  were  shot  This 
was  divided  by  a  partition,  behind 
which  all  who  could  sought  shel- 
ter. Meerza  Selliman  and  Meer- 
za Nerriman  did  not  gain  this  hiBt 
retreat,  but  were  cut  down  from  be- 
hind on  the  portal. 

From  the  window  and  doorway 
we  were  assailed  ;  tbe^  cossaCks  had 
nearly  all  perished,  and  two  of  the 
most  forward  of  the  assailants  at- 
tempted to  make  their  vray  into  the 
hinaer  part  of  the  room.     In  their 
hands  were  swords  or  daggers ;  ^ey 
were  irresolute,  and  despairing  of 
life.  I  rushed  out,  nourishing  a  large 
knife,  and  as  they  retired,  1  so  doswy 
followed  them,  that  I  threw  myself 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  combat^ 
ants,  who  thought  me  to  be  one  of 
their  number.    It  v^as  in  vain  that  I 
struggled  to  gain  the  court*    I  could 
not  penetrate  the  crowd,  and  was 
pushed  again  into  the  room,  to  see  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  seventeen  of  ray  late 
companions.     The  envoy  had  been 
pierced  through  and  through  by  a 
blow  on  the  left  breast  f^om  a  knife; 
and  an  athletic  phalwan,  or  public 
wrestler,  named  — — ,  in  the  service  of 
a  citizen  of  Tehran,  was  shewn  tome 
as  the  person  who  had  inflicted  it  At 
M.  GrebayedoiPs  feet  lay  extended 
a  cossack,  in  all  probability  the  offi^ 
cer  of  the  party.    Tliia  devoted  beiait 
had,  throughout  the    fray,   shielded 
^vith  his  own  body  tfi&t  'of  M.  Grc- 
bayedofF.    He  shrunk  neiliier  from 
stone  nor  sabre-cut,  but  ati  his  move- 
ments were  calculated  to  Wl^  of 
danger  from  hi9  chief. 
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Elxkansted  bj  extreme  agitation, 
fear,  and  horror,  stupified  by  seyerc 
cointiisioBB  from  atofies  in  various 
ports  of  my  body,  I  had  to  make  a 
fraal  exertion  to  prey  eat  myself  from 
Jailing  inanimate  on  the  floor. 

The  evil  spfrits  of  heli  must  this 
day  have  been  let  loose,  to  urge  the 
Tcdiran  people  to  commit  atrocities 
which  I  nmcied  human  nature  would 
haye  shmnk  from. 

Not  content  with  foul  dastardly 
imirdev,-~iiot  appeased  by  dipping 
their  himda  hi  the  blood  of  so  many 
unprotected  persons,  these  worse 
than  demons  commenced  an  indis- 
criminate plunder.  The  gory  carcas- 
ses were  stripped  t^  the  skin ;  in  a 
state  of  nudity  &ey  were  cast  from 
the  room  into  the  open  air,  under 
horrid  grins,  laughter,  and  derision; 
one  a^tep  of  the  other  they  were  piled, 
forming  a  pyramid  of  human  flesh, 
cemented  by  the  blood  oozing  from 
their  y^ounds  I 

Almighty  God  I  can  these  acts  go 
mipiinished  ?  I  never  supposed  that 
the  hnmaa  frame  contained  so  much 
liquid.  The  blood  had  gushed  in 
streams  from  the  bodies,  covered 
the  floor  deeply,  then  found  its  way 
in  a  torrent  into  the  courts 

It  was  after  mid-day  that  I  reached 
my  own  quarters.  Our  servants,  by 
explaining  that  the  apartments  were 
occupied  oy  Mahomedans  only,  pre- 
vented the  populace  from  breaking 
into  them.  Tney  served  also  for  a 
place  of  refuge  to  M.  MaltzofF,  the 
first  secretary.  His  own  rooms  were 
widely  separated  from  M.  Grebaye- 
doflTs,  and  when  the  house  was  fx>r- 
cibly  entered,  he  was  unable  to  join 
his  companions. 

Frequent  enquiries  had  been  made 
by  the  townspeople  in  search  of  con- 
cealed members  of  the  Russian  Mis- 
sion.    By  dint  of  entreaties,  and  the 
distribution  of  a  large  sura  of  money, 
M.   Maltzoff  induced  some  of  the 
Shah's  [ferashes,  and  a  small  party 
of  the  Furahan  infantry  that  had  re- 
tired into  our  quarters,  to  attend  to 
his  safety.  When  the  commotion  had 
somewhat  subsided,  we  sent  infor- 
mation to  the  Prince  Alii  Shah  that 
M.  Maltzoff  was  alive.    A  company 
of  infantry  was  in  consequence  or- 
dered up  to  the  house,  under  the  pre- 
text of  taking  charge  of  it;  and,  late 
in  the  evening,  M.  Maltzoff  was  dress- 
ed In  the  uniform  of  a  Persian  sol- 
dier, mi  miu:ch94  in  th^ii:  t9j^  W 
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the  palace.  This  disgutae  wan  thought 
necessary  to  preserve  him  from  the 
still  unappeased  fury  of  the  popuhiee. 

His  situation  had  been  most  peril-" 
ons,  since  every  comer  and  nook  of 
the  iKmse,  even  by  the  light  of 
candles,  had  been  searched,  which 
could  have  served  as  a  place  of  con- 
cealment to-  any  individBal  of  the 
Russian  Mission. 

The  system  of  extermination  was 
so  closely  adhered  to,  that  the  mob 
invaded  the  premises  of  the  Brilnh 
palace ;  they  murdered  ^ere  seven 
or  eight  Russians,  lodged  in  the 
stables,  and  carried  off  the  whole  of 
the  horses  b^onging  to  the  envoy. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  at- 
tack, vain  attempts  were  made  by  the 
order  of  the  Shah  to  quell  thedisturb«> 
ance. 

Meerza  Mahomed  Alii  Khan,  with 
a  number  of  his  personal  attendants, 
had,  about  the  time  of  the  seizure  of 
Meerza  Yakoob,  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action.  His  efforts  were,  from  no^ 
cessity,  confined  to  urgent  precao!' 
tions  and  entreatieB  to  those  v/ho 
were  deaf  to  reason.  The  Nessuck- 
chee  Bashee,  and  several  other  offi- 
cers of  the  court,  were  in  succession 
dispatched  to  appease  the  riot;  and 
lastly,  the  Princes  Alii  Shah  and 
Imaum  Wurdle  Meerza  issued  from 
the  ark,  supported  by  such  followers 
as  they  could  hastily  assemble.  The 
innumerable  multitude  of  the  assail- 
ants prevented  their  near  approach 
to  the  house.  Instead  of  being  able 
to  succour  the  Mission,  the  Princes 
became  justly  alarmed  for  their  own 
safety.  They  were  reviled,  mena- 
ced, and  pelted.  "  Go,"  they  said,  to 
Alii  Shah,  **  pander  your  wives  to 
the  Russians  I  It  is  worthy  your 
long  beard,  on  which  you  sprinkle 
so  much  rose-water.  Your  brother 
Abbas  Meenta  has  sold  himself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  Emperor ! — Begone, 
Govraum  Saug,  or  we  will  make 
mincemeat  of  you !" 

The  Princes  were  oblio;ed  to  retu-e 
before  a  concourse  of  citizens,  who 
drove  them  to  the  ark,  the  gates  of 
which  were  manned,  and  speedily 
closed,  to  prevent  the  forced  entrance 
of  their  pursuers. 

I  learnt  from  my  domestics,  that 
the  mangled  corpse  of  Meerza 
Yakoob  had  been  dragged  through 
the  city  and  flung  into  the  ditch  of 
the  ark.  A  body,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  M.  Gi-ebayed<>ff;  vwd^rwent  simi' 
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lar  treatment    To  the  Im/  ropes  forty-four  individuals  had  been  put 

were  attached,  and  a  mock  proces-  to  death. 

sion  was  put  in  movement,  which  Search  was  made  for  the  remains 
moved  alonff  die  principal  streets  and  of  M.  Grebayedoff.  His  body  was 
bazars  of  the  city.  A  frantic  mob  found  amongst  the  heap  of  slain,  be- 
formed  the  retinue,  and  at  intervals  fore  the  window  of  his  own  apart- 
voices  exclaimed — **  Make  way,  oh  ment  I  recognised  his  altered  fea- 
citizens !  for  the  Russian  ambassador  tures,  and  was  fully  satisfied  that, 
on  his  yrsLj  to  visit  the  Shah  I  Stand  after  death,  the  cor^e  had  been  sub- 
up,  out  01  respect;  salute  him  in  the  jected  to  no  indignities.  Armenian 
Foringhee  style,  by  taking  off  your  priests  performed  the  last  offices, 
caps.  Heis  thirsty  for  the  love  you  The  body  was  deposited  in  the 
bear  his  master  the  Imperatoor— spit  church ;  the  remains  of  the  other  suf- 
freely  in  his  face !"  ferers  were  interred  in  a  large  pit. 

The  body  was  in  this  manner  pull-  without  the  walls  of  the  city, 
ed  along  the  ground,  and  at  last  ex-  Of  the  Tehran  people,  it  is  said 
posed  to  the  public  gaze  before  the  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
rappook  (flag-staff),  in  the  open  were  killed  and  wounded.  Certain- 
space  before  the  principal  gateway  ly,  if  a  well-regulated  posture  of  de- 
of  die  citadel.  Arter  dusk,  it  was  fence  had  been  assumed,  and  if  the 
removed,  by  the  Prince-governor's  whole  of  the  retinue  of  the  Mission 
orders,  to  the  house  of  Mahomed  had  been  assembled,  many  more  of 
Khan.  tiie  assailants  would  have  perished ; 

The  night  passed  by  without  any  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  even 

further  acts  of  violence ;  and  on  the  probable  that  the  attack  would  have 

morning,  Kerim  Khan,  the  Ferash  been  repulsed. 

Bashee,  came  to  superintend  the  re-  But  who  can  avoid  the  decrees  of 

movalof  the  bodies.    It  was  ascer-  fate,  or  venture  to  scrutinize  the 

tained,  that  of  the  Russian  Mission  will  of  Providence  ? 


JOCKE  TAITTIS  EXPEDITIOUNE  TILL  HELL. 
COUPILIT  BEE  HAISTER  HOUGGE. 

JocKE  Taitte  hee  satte  on  yonne  hille  syde, 
And  wow  but  his  herte  wids  sore, 

For  hee  hadde  weiped  so  long  and  loudde, 
That  hee  cold  weipe  no  more. 

The  scaldyng  teris  his  chekis  did  smerte, 
Quhille  bathe  his  eene  ranne  drie ; 

The  sobbis  were  bobbyng  at  his  hertCi 
And  his  mouthe  was  sore  awrie. 

He  toke  his  bonnette  off  his  heide 

And  threwe  it  on  the  greine. 
And  aye  he  clawit  his  burlye  powe. 

And  gaif  ane  ralre  betweine : 

"  Och,  woe  is  me,"  sayit  the  grefous  youth) 

"  Tliat  evir  I  once  wals  borne. 
For  I  half  lost  my  owne  true  lofe. 

And  myne  herte  is  lefte  forlome  I 

*'  I  lofit  hir  better  nor  my  breidde. 

Far  better  than  m  jrne  lyffe ; 
I  would  half  given  this  bullet  heide 

To  haif  halde  hir  for  myne  wyffe  I 

"Sho  wals  the  sonne-blink  on  the  brae, 
Als  sweite  and  als  deire  to  mee; 

Far  swelter  nor  the  Irchte  of  daye 
To  the  weirye  waikryffe  ee. 
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^  Sho  walfl  the  raynbow  among  the  cluddis. 

The  lyllye  amooff  the  dewe> 
The  bonn/e  moorebeime  amang  the  menne, 

Of  all  the  burdb  that  flewe. 

**  Ane  roz-budde  grewe  withynne  her  mouthe. 

Which  manne  colde  nevir  espye 
But  the  breize  out  of  the  venuule  southe 

Wals  Bweite  quhan  eho  wals  nighe. 

"  Sho  wals  the  roz  among  the  flouris, 

The  cherrye  amang  the  hawis. 
The  Qtarre  of  lofe  among  the  Btarris, 

The  sea-mawe  'mang  the  crawia. 

**  It  wals  hfa:  power,  it  wala  hlr  parte. 

The  soulis  of  men  to  thralle, 
But»  och !  she  halde  ane  wycked  herte. 

And  that  waa  worst  of  alle ! 

''  Sho  garrit  me  waire  myne  pennye  fee. 

And  nevir  thochte  it  sjmne. 
On  sylken  cloke  of  cramasie 

To  rowe  her  beautye  in. 

**  Sho  garrit  me  eelle  myne  collye  true. 

My  last  lamb  on  the  le. 
To  decke  her  all  in  the  skarlette  hue, 

Ane  comelie  sight  to  see ; 

^  And  nowe  the  ende  of  all  myne  geire, 

It  grefeth  mee  to  telle ; 
It  hathe  sente  my  boninre  lasse  to  the  deille ; 

I  woulde  raither  hair  gone  myselle !" 

With  that  Jocke  Taitte  hee  heerit  ane  lauche. 

Some  auhair  abone  his  heide, 
And  hee  lokit  eiste,  and  hee  lokit  weste. 

For  his  herte  wals  fiUit  with  dreide ; 

Hee  lokit  ower  his  lefte  sholdere 

To  se  quhat  hee  colde  se ; 
There  he  behelde  the  muckil  deille 

Comyng  stendyng  ower  the  le ! 

He  wore  ane  boustrous  shepherdis  plaidde. 

That  wauffit  als  hee  were  wudde ; 
And  the  blue  bonnette  on  his  heide 

Wals  lyke  ane  thonder  cludde. 

His  lodds  were  lyke  the  hedder  cowe, 

And  swarthye  wals  his  hue, — 
It  wals  of  that  derke  and  feirsum  tinte, 

Betwine  the  blacke  and  blue. 

In  sothe  he  wals  ane  goustye  gaiste 

Als  anie  eye  colde  se. 
And  joUye  mischieffe  on  his  face 

Wals  prentit  stamphishlye. 

The  shepherde  wals  astoundit  sore. 

And  he  courit  him  downe  for  feare : 
*'  O  quhaare  you,  ye  boustrous  kairle. 

Or  quhatte  are  you  seiking  heire  ?" 
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<'  I  am  Glil-MottUis,  the  sheplierdifl  cteiDe, 

And  ane  heavy^e  efaairge  naif  I, 
For  they  are  the  moste  rampaugent  raiee 

That  braithes  benetfae  the  md. 

''  They  thynfce  of  wemyng  nychte  and  daye. 

And  notiiyng  els  thaye  mynde, 
Qubilletheyre  verrye  bouIis  doe  falle  ane  preye 

To  the  lofe  pf  womankynde. 

*^  I  wille  not  clayme  the  comelye  daime 

Which  you  gaif  owre  to  mee  5 
For  ane  lychte  recklesse  deidde  of  shaime, 

Myne  scho  wille  nevir  bee. 

•*  But  your  kynde  offir  in  hir  plaice, 

I  talk  with  herte  and  hande, 
For  wee  lyke  to  se  ane  shepherdis  faice 

Better  nor  alle  the  lande. 

"  I  half  wemyng  enewe,  of  rozie  hue, 

Alle  rathe  and  rubycounde  ; 
I  cannot  stiiTe  myne  fote  at  home, 

Theyre  numberis  so  abounde.  • 

"  But  ane  shepherde  is  the3Te  greate  deJychte, 

Theyre  is  none  they  lyke  soe  weille, 
For  he  toueilis  them  bothe  daye  and  nychte, 

And  garris  them  lauch  and  squeille. 

'*  And  hee  syngis  them  queire  and  funnie  sangis. 

Which  maike  thevre  hertis  fulle  gladde, 
And  tellis  them  melting  tailes  of  lore, 

Which  almaist  puttis  them  madde." 

Tlien  the  shepherde  clawit  his  burlye  hede. 

And  gimit  and  leuche  amayne. 
And  he  pullit  the  fogge  up  fro  the  hille, 

For  he  coulde  not  refrayne. 

Quod  he,  '*  You  are  ane  funnye  deille. 

Be  more  quhate'er  you  maye  ; 
Faythe  I  wolde  lyke  to  se  the  jaddis, 

And  heire  wtat  theye  walde  saye  !"    . 

^  I  trowit  als  moche,"  sayit  the  muckelle  deille, 

"  That  garrit  me  come  with  speiede ; 
For  it  is  ane  haime  will  suite  you  weille, 

In  all  youre  tymis  of  neidde. 

"  It  wals  maide  for  you,  and  you  for  ft, 

And  monie  more  besyde ; 
There  is  nathyng  happenis  in  nature  brade. 

That  wysdome  can  deryde." 

Hee  rowit  the  shepherde  in  his  plaldde, 

And  hee  toke  him  on  his  backe 
Als  I  wolde  do  ane  poore  blynde  whalpe, 

The  lyttellest  of  tne  packe. 

And  awaye  and  awaye  went  the  muckle  deifle, 

Stryding  ower  hille  and  daille ; 
It  wals  goche  ane  awsum  sychte  to  se, 

That  the  shepherdis  herte  did  feille. 
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The  mount^iai  were  his  stepping  ctonif , 

While  far  ower  firthe  and  noooe. 
His  bonnette  bobbit  yont  the  skie^ 

Ane  derke  and  trnbilit  elude. 

He  wftlked  lyke  columne  sterke  and  itoure 

On  toppis  of  mountainis  greinne ; 
For  aye  ne  gpangit  frae  hille  to  hille. 

Though  twentye  mylia  betwinne. 

And  the  frychtenit  morefoulia  fledde  amayne 

All  shymmering  on  the  wynde ; 
And  the  ptarmi^andia  theye  lefte  the  heighte. 

And  nevir  lokit  behynde. 

And  ower  the  moyntayne  and  the  mayne 

He  helde  his  mychtie  waye, 
Quhille  tliey  lefte  the  daylychte  far  behynde, 

And  enterit  ane  twilychte  graye. 

And  the  sonne  went  downe  into  the  Eiste, 

And  the  mone  into  the  mayne ; 
And  ^e  lyttil  byming  lampis  of  hevin, 

Theye  vainishit  ane  bee  ane. 

At  length  theye  caime  to  the  deillis  halle  yette. 

And  tirlyt  at  the  pynne, 
And  ane  jollye  porter  openit  the  dore. 

And  smudgit  als  theye  came  in. 

"  Maistere  Gill-Moullis,''  then  sayit  Jocke  Taitte, 

*'  Is  this  youre  lustie  haime  ? 
I  will  thank e  you  then  to  taike  mee  backe. 

To  the  plaice  fro  whence  I  caime. 

*'  For  heire  I  cannot  se  ane  styme. 

And  darre  not  gang  for  feirre  ; 
But  I  heire  the  yelpe  of  womannis  tungis. 

Which  I  lyke  welle  tille  heirre," 

^  Och !"  sayit  the  deille,  «  the  lychte  is  goode 

Quhan  heire  a  quhilo  you  dwelle ; 
It  is  rather  sombere  at  we  fyrste. 

But  sutis  exceedyng  welle^ 

"<  For  it  is  the  bagnio  of  helle, 

Ane  braif  and  gallante  plaice, 
The  grandiste  gaime  that  evir  wals  fraimit 

For  synneris-  of  human  raice. 

*'  For  wee  haif  kyngis,  and  dukis,  and  lordis, 

That  daylie  come  in  pairis ; 
But  the  jollye  shepherdis  and  the  prestis 

Are  our  best  customeris. 

"  Tis  strainge  wee  haif  no  ladyis  heire, 

Scairce  one  our  hallis  withynne ; 
Thes  are  alle  pryncessis  and  quenis. 

And  lymmeris  of  vulgar  kynne. 

''  But  you  shalle  find  them  lofyin^  and  kyade, 
,    Rychte  blythesum^  franke,  and  fre, 
And  aye  ^  knger  yoit  lofe  then. 
The  madderte  lofe  yon1l  bee.** 
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<'  Collide  I  but  Be/'  the  shepherde  sayit, 

^'  To  maike  myne  choyce  aiycht^ 
This  is  the  very  plaice  for  mee, 

bi  which  I  wolde  delychte." 

Then  the  deille  he  flui^  the  shepherde  downe 

Als  hee  were  ane  deidde  sheippe. 
And  hee  lychtit  on  ane  feddir  bedde, 

Betweine  two  queanis  asleippe.    .    . 

But  hee  colde  not  se  quhat  theye  were  lyke. 

So  up  he  sprang  withe  speidde; 
But  he  hearit  them.^igglynff,  als  he  ranne 

In  darknesse  and  indreiade. 

Hee  spyit  the  Lord  of  —  sup])yng  . 

His  Kaille  out  throughe  the  reike. 
And  the  doughtye  chieftaine  of  M-— — 

Wals  playing  at  hydde-and-seike. 

And  he  sawe  the  lordis  and  lemanis  gaye 

Syttand  bebbvng  at  the  wyne. 
And  aye  theye  dronke  theyre  merrye  testis 

With  oggylle  and  with  sygne. 

And  everilke  draughte  they  swallowit  downe  - 

More  greidillye  nor  the  fyrste ; 
For  aye  the  langer  that  theye  dronke, 

The  hotter  grewe  theyre  tiiyrste. 

Eiuoymente  there  brought  no  alloye, 

Desyre  stille  waikyt  anewe ; 
The  more  that  theye  indulgit  in  synne. 

The  madder  on  synne  theye  grewe. 

For  mony  a  yeirre  and  mony  a  daye 

Our  shepherde  did  remayne ; 
But  nought  of  pleissure  caime  his  waye 

But  quhat  grewe  byttere  payne. 

For  he  wals  fairlye  stawit  of  lofe— 

Of  routte  and  revelrye ; 
Hee  haitit  the  wemyng  from  his  soull. 

Yet  colde  not  let  them  bee. 

And  hee  thocht  upon  his  owne  firste  lofe 

With  alle  his  earlye  flaime, 
Who  though  she  had  fallen  in  ane  snaire, 

Hir  herte  wals  nevir  to  blaime. 

And  ofte  he  sayit  unto  himselle, 

Withe  the  telrre  bljrndinff  his  ee, 
"  Och  had  I  hir  on  the  greme  hiUe  syde, 

And  nerir  ane  eye  to  se  I 

**  'Tis  sweitte  to  se  the  lasse  we  lyke 

Come  lynking  ower  the  le ;  * 
'Tis  sweite  to  se  the  earlye  budde 

First  nodding  fro  the  tre ; 

^*  'Tis  sweite  to  se  the  momyng  beime 

Kyssing  the  sylver  dewe; 
But  forglvenesse  is  the  sweeteste  thyng 
That  evir  ane  kynde  herte  knewet 
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"  Ye«,  I  wolde  kysse  her  blusfayng  cbeike. 

And  grante  forgi venesse  free ; 
For  if  I  dinna  forgiye  mjrne  lofe. 

Then  quh«t  can  pardon  mee  ? 

^  But  hetrre  may  I  in  shaime  and  synne 

For  evir  more  remajme^ 
For  I'll  nevir  se  the  greine  hi]le  Byde, 

Nor  my  Irue  lofe  agayne  I 

1 

"  Bay-hay  I  bay-hay  !'*  quod  the  shepherde  lad, 

Ala  loude  ab  he  coulae  ratre ; 
And  «*  Bouff  !~bouflFI"  quod  his  coUey  dojrire. 

For  it  wonderit  quhat  wals  there.  ^ 

The  BhepherdQ  started  to  his  feitte 

In  terrour  and  in  teene  ; 
For  hee  laye  upon  the  greine  hllle  syde. 

Nor  %d6r  had  evir  beine. 

He  soughte  his  lofe  that  verye  nychte, 

And  at  his  calle  sho  caime, 
And  hee  toulde  hir  of  his  dreidful  dreime  ' 

Of  sorrow^  synne»  and  shaime. 

And  hir  wee  errour  with  the  lairde 

Wals  alle  forffiven  fre ; 
And  I  wals  at  Iheyre  weddyng  yestreinne^ 

And  ane  merrye  nycht  hald  wee  I 

Altritb  Lake,  18M  August^  laSO. 


THt  HOUR  OP  THOUGHT. 
BY  DELTA. 

The  orb  of  day  is  sinking* 
The  star  of  ere  is  winking, 
The  silent  dews 
Their  balm  diffuse. 
The  summer  flowers  are  drinking ; 
The  valley  shades  grow  drearer. 
The  atmosphere  grows  clearer, 
Around  all  swim, 
Perplex'd  and  dim, 
Yet  the  distant  hills  seem  nearer,— 
O'er  their  tops  the  eye  may  mark 
The  very  leaves,  distinct  and  dark. 

Now  eastern  skies  are  lightening, 
Wood,  mead,  and  mount  are  brightening, 

Sink  in' the  blaze 

The  stellar  rays. 
The  clouds  of  heaven  are  whitening; 
Now  the  curfew-bell  la  ringing. 
Now  the  birds  forsake  their  sii^ng, 

The  beetle  flv 

Hums  dully  by. 
And  the  bat  his  flight  is  winging ; 
While  the'  glowing,  glorious  moon. 
Gives  to  night  the  smile  of  noon. 
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Oh  I  then  in  churcfayardfl  hoaiy. 
With  many  a  numrnfiil  stoiy, 
'Tib  Bweet  to  straf. 
Mid  tombfltones  gray. 
And  muse  on  earthly  glory  I 
Thongfato— deeds— and  days  departed. 
Up  from  the  past  are  startled. 

Time's  noon  and  night. 
Its  bloom  and  blight 
Hopes  crown'd  with  bliss,  or  thwarted; 
Halcyon  peace  or  demon  strife, 
Sweetening  or  disturbing  life. 

Then  wake  the  dreams  of  childhood, 
Its  turbulent  or  mild  mood — 

The  eather'd  shells. 

The  fox-«loTe  bells, 
The  bird-nest  in  the  wild  wood; 
The  com  fields  greenly  springing ; 
The  twilight  blackbird  singing 

sweetly,  unseen. 

From  chestnut  green, 
Till  all  the  air  is  ringing; 
Restless  swallows  twittering  by. 
And  the  gorgeous  sunset  sky. 

Then  while  the  moon  is  glancing, 
Through  murmuring  foliage  dancing. 

Wild  fiancy  strays 

Amid  the  maze 
Of  olden  times  entrancing ; — 
She  scans  each  strange  tradition 
Of  dim-eyed  Superstition, — 

The  monk  in  hood 

With  book  and  rood, 
And  Nun  in  cell'd  contrition; 
Horsemen  winding  through  the  dale, 
Morions  dark,  and  shining  mail. 

All  I  where  are  they  that  knew  us, 
That  then  spake  Idndly  to  us  ? 

Why  thus  should  they 

In  evil  day 
So  frigidly  eschew  us  P 
We  call  them— they  appear  not; 
They  listen  not,  they  hear  not; 

Their  course  is  run; 

Their  day  is  done ; 
Tiiey  hope  not,  and  they  fear  not: 
Past  for  them  are  heat  and  cold, 
Death  hath  penn'd  them  in  his  fold  I 

Above  their  bones  unknowing, 

Wild  flowers  and  weeds  are  growing. 
By  moon  or  sun 
Is  nothing  done 

To  them  a  thought  bestowing : 

In  dark  repose  uiey  wither. 

Like  weeds  blown  hither — thither- 
Alone,  alone. 
The  Last  Trump's  tone 

Shall  call  them  up  together. 
Thou  shalt  hear  it,  Silence  dkearf 
Grave  oblivious,  thou  phalt  heart 
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Old  snd  gouty,  weftrecenfinedto 
our  chair;  and  occasionallj,  during 
an  hour  of  rainless  sunshine,  are 
wheeled  by  female  hands  along  the 
graTel-walks  of  our  Policy,  an  unre- 
pining  and  philosophical  yaletudina- 
rian.    Even  the  crutch  is  laid  up  in 
ordinary,  and  is  encircled  with  cob- 
w^s.  A  monstrous  spider  has  there 
set  up  his  rest ;  and  our  still  Study 
ever  and  anon  hearkens  to  the  shrill 
buz  of  some  poor  fly  expiring  be- 
tween those  formidable  forceps^just 
aa  so  many  human  ephemerals  have 
breaUied  their  last  beneath  the  bite 
of  his  indulgent  master.  -'Tis  plea- 
sant to  look  at  Domitian — so  we  love 
to  call  him — sallying  from  the  centre 
against  a  wearied  wasp,  lying,  like 
a  sUkworm,  circumvoluted  m  the 
inextricable  toils,  and  then,  seizing 
the  sinner  by  the  nape  of  the  neck , 
like  Christopher  with  a  Cockney, 
to  see  the  emperor  haul  him  away 
into  the  dtamei-house.  But  we  have 
often  less  savage  recreations : — such 
aa  watching  our   bee-hives   when 
about  to  send  forth  colonies-^feed- 
ing  our  pigeons,  a  purple  people  that 
dazzle  the  daylight — gathering  roses 
aa  they  choke  our   small  chariot- 
wheels  with  their  golden  orbs-«eat- 
ing  grapes  out  of  vme-leaf-draperied 
baskets  beautifying  beneath  the  gen- 
tle fingers  of  the  Gentle  into  fairy  net- 
work graceful  as   the  gossamer — 
drinking  elder-flower  frontiniac  from 
invisible  glasses,   so  transparent  in 
Its  yellowness  seems  the  liquid  rar 
diance — atone  moment  eyeing  a  page 
of  Paradise  Lost,  and  at  another  of  Pa- 
radise Regained,  for  what  else  is  the 
face  of  her  who  often  visiteth  our 
Eden,  and  whose  coming  and  whose 
going  is  ever  like  a  heavenly  dream  I 
Then  laying  back  our  head  upon  the 
cushion  otour  triumphal  car,  and 
^rith  half-shut  eyes,  subsiding  slowly 
*nto  haunted  sleep  or  slumber,  with 
LIT  fine  features  up  to  heaven,  a  saint- 
ice  ima^  such  as  Raphael  loved  to 
paint,  or  Flaxman  to  embue  with  the 
soul  of  Btillness  in  the  life-hushed 
noarble.    Such,  dearest  reader,  are 
Botae  of  our  pastimes — and  so  do  we 
cof&trive  to  close  our  ears  to  the 
lound  of  the  scythe  of  Saturn,  cease- 
eaaly.B weeping  over  the  earth,  and 
i^avhig,  at  every  stride  of  the  mower. 


a  swathe  more  rueful  than  ever,  ilhac 
a  night  of  shipwreck,  did  strew  with 
ghastliness  a  lee  sea-shore  I 

Thus  do  we  make  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity— and  thus  contentment  wreathes 
with  silk  and  velvet  the  prisoner'^s 
chains.  Once  were  we — ^long,  long 
ago— restless  as  a  sunbeam  on  the 
restless  wave — rapid  as  a  river  that 
seems  enraged  with  the  rocks,  but  all 
the  while,  you  blockhead — (beg  your 
pardon) — in  love 

*^  Doth  make  sweet  masic  with  th'  etta- 
mcll*d  stones'*— 

strong  as  a  steed  let  loose  from  Arab's 
tent  in  the  oasis  to  slake  his  thirst  at 
thedesert  well — fierce  in  ourharmle^s 
joy  as  a  red-deer  belling  on  the  hills 
— ^tameless  as  the  eagle  sporting,  in 
the  storm—gay  as  the  "  dolphin  on  a 
tropic  sea" — **  mad  as  young  bulls" 
•—and  wild  as  a  whole  wilderness  of 
adolescent  lions.  But  now — alas  I  and 
alack-a-day!  the  sunbeam  is  but  a 
patch  of  sober  verdure — the  river  is 
changed  into  a  canal — the  "  desert- 
bom  is  foundered — the  red-deer  is 
slow  as  an  old  ram — the  eagle  has 
forsook  his  cliff  and  his  clouds,  and 
hops  among  the  gooseberry  bushes 
—the  dolphin  has  degenerated  into  a 
land-tortoise — without  danger  no^ 
might  a  very  child  take  the  bull  by 
the  horns — and  though  something  of 
a  lion  still,  our  roar  is,  like  that  of 
the  nightingale,"  most  musical  most 
melancholy^* — and,  as  we  attempt  to 
shflJce  our  mane,  your  grandmother 
—fair  i^ubscriber— cannot  choose  but 
weep ! 

It  speaks  folios  in  favour  of  our 
philanthropy,  to  know  that,  in  our 
own  imprisonment,  we  love  to  see  all 
life  free  as  air.  Would  that  by  a 
word  of  ours  we  could  clothe  all  hu- 
man shoulders  with  wings !  Would 
that  by  a  word  of  ours  we  could 
plume  all  human  spirits  with  thoughts 
strong  as  the  eagle's  pinions,  that 
they  might  winnow  their  way  into 
the  empyrean !  Tories  I  Yes  !  we 
are  Tories.  '  Our  faitli  is  in  the  Di- 
vine right  of  kings, — but  easy,  my 
boys,  easy — all  free  men  are  kings, 
and  they  hold  their  em])ire  fror 
heaven.  That  is  our  political— p' 
loBophical — moral — reli^iovs  cr€ 
In  its  spirit  we  have  lived-*-^' 
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its  Bplrit  we  hope  to  die— not  on  the 
scaffold  like  Sidney— no-r-no—nor— 
not  by  any  manner  of  means  like  Sid- 
n^.  on  Uie  scaffold — ^but  like  our- 
selves on  a  hair-mattress  above  a 
feather-bed,  our  head  decently  sunk 
in  three  pillows  and  one  bolster,  and 
our  frame  stretched  out  unagitated- 
]v  beneath  a  white  countei*pane ! 
But  meanwhile — though  almost  as 
unlocomotive  as  the  dead—in  body 
— there  is  perpetual  motion  in  our 
souls.  Sleep  is  one  thing,  and  stag- 
nation is  another — as  is  well  known 
to  all  eyes  that  have  ever  seen,  by 
moonlight  and  midnight,  the  face 
of  C^stopher  North,*  or  of  Winder- 
mere. 

Windermere !  Why,  at  this  bless- 
ed moment,  we  behold  the  beauty 
of  all  its  intermingling  isles!  There 
they  are-Hall  gazing  down  on  their 
own  reflected  loveliness  in  the  magic 
mirror  of  the  ur-like  water,  just  as 
many  a  holy  time  we  have  seen  tliem 
all  agaze,  when,  with  suspended  oar 
and  suspended  breath — no  sound  but 
a  ripple  on  the  Naiad's  bow,  and  a 
beating  at  our  own  heart— motion- 
less in  our  own  motionless  bark — we 
seemed  to  float  midway  down  that 
beautiful  abyss,  between  the  heaven 
above  and  the  lieaven  below,  on  some 
strange  teiTcstrial  scene  composed 
of  trees  and  the  shadows  of  trees  by 
the  imagination  made  indistinguish- 
able to  the  eye,  and  as  delight  deep- 
ened into  dreams,  all  lost  at  last, 
clouds,  groves,  water,  air,  sky,  in  their 
various  and  profound  confusion  of 
supernatural  peace !  But  a  sea-born 
breeze  is  on  Bowniess  Bay  ;  all  at 
once  the  lake  is  blue  as  the  sky ;  and 
tliat  evanescent  world  is  felt  to  have 
been  but  a  vision.  Like  swans  that 
had  been  asleep  in  the  airless  sun- 
shine, lo !  where  from  every  shady 
nook  appear  the  white-sailed  pin- 
♦  naces !  For  on  merry  Windermere — 
you  must  know — every  breezy  hour 
has  its  own  Regatta  I 

But  intending  to  be  useful,  we  are 
becoming  ornamental ;  of  this  article 
it  must  not  be  said,  that 

"  Pure  defcription  holds  the  place  of 


» 


therefore,  let  us  be  simple,  but  not 
silly,  as  plidn  as  is  possible  without 
being  prosy,  as  instructive  as  is  con- 
sistent with  being  entertaining,  a 
cheerful  companion  and  a  trusty 
guide. 


We  shall  suppose  that  you  have 
left  Kendal,  ana  are  on  your  way  to 
Bowness.    Forget,  as  much  as  may 
be,  all  worldly  cares  and  anxieties, 
and  let  your  hearts  be  open  and  free 
to  all  genial  impulses  about  to  he 
breathed  into  them  from  the  beauti- 
ful and  sublime  in  nature.    There  is 
no  need  of  that  foolidi  state  of  feel- 
ing called  enthusiasm.  You  have  but 
to  be  happy;  and  by  and  bv  your 
happiness  will  grow  into   delight 
The  blue  mountains  already  set  vour 
imaginations  at  work ;  among  ttiose 
clouds  and  mists,  you  fancy  many  a 
magnificent  precipice— and  in  the 
valleys  that  sleep  below,  you  image 
to  yourselves  the  scenery  of  rivero 
and  lakes.    The  landscape  immedi- 
ately around  gradually  grows  more 
and  more  picturesque  and  romantic; 
and  you  feel  that  you  are  on  the  very 
borders  of  Fairy-Land.     Tlie  first 
smile  of  Windermere  salutea  your 
impatient  eyes,  and  sinks  silently  in- 
to your  heart.    You  know  not  how 
beautiful  it  may  be-^nor  yet  in  what 
the  beauty  consists ;  but  your  finest 
sensibilities  to  nature  are  touched — 
and  a  tinge  of  poetry,  as  from  a  rain- 
bow,  overspreads   that  cluster    of 
islands  that  seems  to  woo  you  to  their 
still  retreats.   And  now 

"  Wooded  Wiaanderiftere,  the  river-laker 

with  all  its  bays  and  promontories, 
lies  in  the.  morning  light  serene,  aa  a 
Sabbath,  and  cheerful  as  a  Holiday; 
and  you  feel  that  there  in  loTeliness 
on  this  earth  more  cxqulaite  and  per- 
fect than  ever  visited  your  Blumbers 
even  in  the  glimpses  of  a  dream. 
The  first  sight  of  such  a  scene  will 
be  unforgotten  to  your  dying  day — 
for  such   passive   impressions  are 
deeper  than  we  can  explain— our 
whole  spiritual  being   is  suddenly 
awakened  to  receive  ^em — and  as- 
sociations, swift  as  light,  are  gather- 
ed into  one  Emotion  of  Beauty  which 
shall  be  imperishable^    and  which, 
often  as  memory  recalls  that  moment, 
grows  into  genius,  and  vents  itself  in 
appropriate  expressiona,  each  in  it- 
self a  picture.    Thus  may  one  mo- 
ment minister  to  years  ;  and  the  life- 
wearied  heart  of  old  a^e,  by  cme  de- 
lig:htful  remembrance,  be  restored  to 
primal  joy— the  glory    of  the  part 
brought  beamingly  upon  the  faded 
present— and  the  world  that  is  ob- 
scurely passing  away  from  our  eyes* 

re-illumined  with  the  ThiQna  t/  ifi 
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earljr  mora. '  The  shows  of  nature 
are  indeed  evanescent,  but  their  spi- 
ritual influences  are  immortal ;  and 
from  that  grove  now  glowing  in  the 
suidighty  may  your  heart  derive  a 
delight  that  shall  utterly  perish  but 
in  the  grave  I 

'  But  now  you  are  in  tlie  White 
Lion,  and  our  advice  to  you — ^per- 
haps unnecessary — is  immediately 
to  order  breakfast.  There  are  many 
parlours — some  with  a  charming 
prospect,  and  some  without  any 
prospect  at  all ;  but  remember  that 
there  are  other  people  in  the  world 
besides  yourselves, — and  therefore, 
into  whatever  parlour  you  may  be 
shewn  by  a  pretty  maid,  be  content- 
ed, and  lose  no  time  in  addressing 
yourselves  to  your  repast.  That  over, 
be  in  no  hurry  to  get  on  the  Lake« 
Perhaps  all  the  boats  are  engaged — 
and  Buly  Balmer  is  at  the  Waterhead* 
So  stroll  into  the  churchyard,  and 
take  a  glance  over  the  graves.  Close 
to  the  oriel-window  of  the  church  is 
one  tomb  over  which  one  might  me- 
ditate half  an  autumnal  day  I  Enter 
the  cl^urch,  and  you  will  feel  the 
beauty  of  these  fine  lines  in  the  Ex- 
cursion— 

"  Not  raised  in  nice  proportions  was  the 
pile. 

But  large  and  massy ;  for  duration  built ; 

With  pilLirs  crowded,  and  the  roof  up- 
held 

By  naked  rafters  extrieately  crossed, 

'£iike  leaiiess  underbonghs,  mid  some  thick 
grove, 

All  wither'd  by  the  depth  of  shade  above!'* 

:  Go  down  to  the  low  terrace-walk 

along  the  Bay.    The  Bay  is  in  itself 

a  LiS:e,  at  all  times  cheerful  with  its 

acattejed  fleet,  at  anchor  or  under 

ureiffh — its  villas  and  cottages,  each 

rejoicing  in  its  garden  or  orchard — 

its  meadows  mellowing  to  the  reedy 

margin  of  the  pellucid  water — its 

heaUi-covered  boat-houses — its  own 

portion  of  the  Isle  called  Beautiful — 

and  beyond  that  silvan  haunt,  the 

svreet  Furness  Fells^  with  gentle  out- 

liiie  undulating  in  the  sky,  and  among 

its  spiral  larches  shewing,  here  and 

tbere,  groves  and  copses  of  the  old 

uoviolated  woods.    Yes,  Bowness- 

Say  is  in  itself  a  Lake ;  but  how  fme- 

]y  does  it  blend  away,  through  its 

acreens  of  oak  and  sycamore-trees, 

inCo  a  larger  Lake— another,  yet  Uie 


same — on  whose  blue  bosom  you  see 
bearing  down  to  windward— for  the 
morning  breeze  is  born — ^manv  a  tiny 
sdl  I  It  lias  the  appearance  of  a  race. 
Yes— it  is  a  race;  and  the  Liver* 
poolian,  as  of  yore,  is  eating  theni  all 
out  of  .the  wind,  and  without  another 
tack  will  make  her  anchorage.  But 
hark— Music!  Tis  the  Bowness 
Band  playing  "  See  the  conquering 
Hero  comes  I" — ^and  our  old  friend 
has  carried  away  the  gold  cup  from 
all  competitors. 

Now  turn  your  foces  up  the  hill 
above  the  village  school.  T^at  green 
mount  is  whafr  is  called  a — Station. 
The  villagers  are  admiring  a  grove  of 
parasols,  while  you — the  party — are 
admiring  the  village — with  its  irregu-* 
lar  roots— white,  blue,  grey,  green, 
brown,  and  black  walls— fruit^aden 
trees  so  yellow — its  central  church- 
tower — ^and  environing  groves  vari- 
ously burnished  by  autumn.  Saw 
ye  ever  banks  and  braes  and  knolls 
so  beautifully  bedropt  with  human 
dwellings  ?  There  is  no  solitud^e 
about  Windermere.  Shame  on  hu- 
man nature,  were  Paradise  unin- 
habited! Here,  in  amicable  nei^- 
bourhood,  are  halls  and  huts — here 
rises  through  groves  the  dome  of  the 
rich  man's  palace, — and  there  the 
low  roof  of  the  poor  man's  cottage 
beneath  its  one  single  svcamore ! 
Here  are  hundreds  of  small  proper- 
ties hereditarv  in  the  same  families 
for  many  hundred  years — and  never, 
never,  O  Westmoreland!  may  th^ 
race  of  statesmen  be  extinct— :nor 
the  virtues  that  ennoble  their  humble 
households  I  See,  suddenly  brought 
forth  by  sunshine  from  among  the 
old  woods — and  then  sinking  away 
into  her  usual  unobtrusive  serenity— 
the  lake-loving  Ra3rrig,  almost  level, 
so  it  seems, .  with  the  water,  yet 
smiling  over  her  own  quiet  bay  from 
the  grove-shelter  of  her  pastoral 
mound !  Within  her  walls  may  peace 
ever  dwell  witli  piety — and  the  light 
of  science  lon^  blend  with  the  lustre 
of  the  domestic  hearth.  Thebce  to 
Calgartli  is  all  one  forest— yet  glade* 
broken,  and  enlivened  by  open  uih 
lands,  so  that  the  roamer,  while  he 
expects  a  njj^ht  of  umbrage,  often 
finds  himseir  in  the  open  dav,  be« 
neath  the  bright  blue  bow  of  hea^ 
ven  haplv  without  a  cloud.  The  eye 
travels  delighted  over  the  multitu« 
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dinous  tree-tops — often  dense  as  one 
single  tree — tul  it  rests,  in  sublime 
satisfaction,  on  the  far-off  mountains, 
tltat  lose  not  a  woody  character,  till 
the  tree-sprinkled  pastures  roughen 
into  rocks — androclcs  tower  into  pre- 
cipices, where  the  falcons  breed,  but 
tlie  lake  will  not  suffer  the  eye  long  to 
wander  among  the  distant  fflooms. 
She  wins  us  wholly  to  herself — and 
restlessly  and  passionately  for  a  while 
--4)ut  caJmly  and  affectionately  at  last 
— the  heart  embraces  all  herbeauty, 
and  wishes  that  the  vision  might  en- 
dure for  ever,  and  that  here  our 
tent  were  pitched — to  be  struck  no 
more  during  our  earthly  pilgrimage  I 
Imagination  lapses  into  a  thousand 
moods.  O  for  a  fiairy  pinnace  to 
glide  and  float  for  aye  over  those 
golden  waves  I  A  hermit-cell  on 
sweet  Lady-Holm!  A  silvan  shiel- 
ing on  Loughrig  side!  A  nest  in 
that  nameless  dell,  which  sees  but 
one  small  slip  of  heaven,  and  longs 
at  ni^ht  for  tne  reascending  visit  of 
its  few  loving  stars  I  A  dwelling 
open  to  all  the  skiey  influence  on 
the  mountain-brow,  the  darling  of  the 
rising  or  the  setting  sun,  and  often 
seen  oy  eyes  in  the  Tower  world  glit- 
tering through  the  rainbow ! 

All  this  seems  a  very  imperfect 
picture  indeed,  or  panorama  of 
Windermere,  from  the  hill  behind  the 
school  house  in  the  village  of  Bow- 
ness.  So,  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
nonsense, let  us  descend  to  the  White 
Lion — and  enquire  about  Billy  Bal- 
mer.  Billy  has  arrived  from  Water- 
head — seems  tolerably  steady — Mr 
Ullock's  boats  may  be  trusted — so 
let  us  take  a  voyage  of  discovery  on 
the  Lake.  Let  those  who  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  they  have  been 
bom  to  die  a  different  death  from 
drovniing,  hoist  a  sail.  We  to-day 
shall  feather  an  oar.  Billy  takes 
the  stroke — Mr  William  Garnet's  at 
the  helm — and  "  row,  vassals,  row  ! 
for  the  pride  of  the  Lowlands,"  is 
the  choral  song  that  accompanies  the 
Kaiad  out  of- the  bay,  and  round  the 
north  end  of  the  Isle  called  Beauti- 
fulj  under  the  wave-darkening  um- 
brage of  that  ancient  oak.  And  now 
we  are  in  the  lovely  straits  be- 
tween that  Island  and  the  mainland 
of  Fumess  Fells.  The  village  has 
disappeared,  but  not  melted  away ; 
for,  hark  I  the  church-tower  tolls  ten, 


— and  tee  the  enn  is  high  in  heaven. 
High,  but  not  hot — for  the  first  Sep- 
tembW  f  roeta  chilled  the  rosy  fingers 
of  the  mom  as  she  bathed  them  m  the 
dews,  and  the  air  is  cool  as  a  cucura* 
her.  Cool  but .bland-^andasdear  and 
transparent  as  a  fine  eye 'lighted  up 
by  a  good  conscieBce.    T1ier«  were 
breezes  in  Bowness  BayN-bol  here 
there  are  none— or,  if  there  be,  they 
but  whisper  aloft  in  the  tree-topfl,and 
rttifie  not  the  water,  vhidi  »  ealin 
as  Louisa's  breast    The  smtill  isles 
here  are  but  few  hi  number— yet 
the  best  arithmetician  of  the  party 
cannot  count  them — in  coBfiiBioii  so 
rich  and  rare  do  they  blend  their  shar- 
dows  with  those  of  the  groves  on  the 
Isle  called  Beautiful,  and   on  the 
Fumess  Fells  1  A  tide  imp^rceplihle 
to  the  eye,  drifts  us  on  among  and 
above  those  beautiful  reflectionB— 
that  downward  world  of  banging 
droamsl    and   ever  and  anon  we 
beckon  unto  Billy  gently  to  dip  hia 
oar,  that  we  may  see  a  world  destroy- 
ed and  recreated  in  one  moment  of 
time.    Yes !  BiUy  I  thou  art  a  poet 
— and  canst  work  more  wonders  wHh 
thine  oar  than  could  he  with  his  pen 
who  painted  '*  heavenly  Una  witk 
her  milk-white  lamb,"  wandering  by 
herself  in  Fairy-Land.     How  is  it, 
pray,  that  our  souls  are  satiated  with 
such  beauty  as  this  ?    Is  it  because 
'tis     unsubstantial     all — senseless, 
though  fair — and  in  its  evanescence 
unsuitedto  the  sympathies  that  yearn 
for  the  permanencies  of  breathing 
life  ?  Dreams  are  delightful  only  as 
delusions  within  the  delusion  of  this 
our  mortal  waking  ejdetence— one 
touch  of  what  we  call  reality  dis- 
solves them  all — ^blisslul  though  tiiey 
may  have  been,  we  care  not  when 
the  bubble  bursts— -nay,  we  are  glad 
again  to  return  to  our  oinm  natural 
world,  care-haunted,  thougb,  in  its 
happiest  moods,  it  be — glaa  as  if  we 
had  escaped  from  glamoury— >and, 
oh!   beyond  expression  street  it  ^ 
once  more  to  dnnk  the  light  of  lirin 
eyes — ^the  music  of  liviiig  ]ipe--aft( 
that  preternatural  hush  that  steep 
the  shadowy  realms  c^  the  imagtn 
tion,  whether  stretching  along  a  sw 
set-heaven,  or  the  mystical Tmagei 
of  earth  and  sky  floating  in  the  lusti 
of  lake  or  sea. 

Therefore  •*  row,  vassals,  i-ow,  f 
the  pride  of  the  Lowlandi^'*  w^ 
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rowing  to  a  tbirtty  exercise,  let  ut 
tend  mt  the  Ferrj,  and  each  man  re* 
Ireeh  himself  with  a  hors  of  ale. 

There  is  not  a  prettier  place  on  all 
Windermere  than  the  Ferry-House, 
or  one  better  adapted  for  a  honey* 
moon.  Yen  can  fanid  your  bride  into 
a  boat  almost  oat  of  the  parlour  win* 
dow,  and  beoif  among  the  islands  in  a 
monent,  or  intonookor  bay  where  no 
prying  eye^  even  through  telescope, 
(a  most  unwarrantable  instrum«»t,) 
can  orerlook  your  happiness;  or  you 
can  secrete  yourselTes,  like  buck  and 
doe»  among  tiie  lady-fern  on  Fumess 
Pells^  where  not  a  sunbeam  can  in« 
tmde  on  your  sacred  privacy,  and 
where  you  may  mdt  down  hours  to 
moments  in  i»aste  connubial  bliss, 
In^htening  futurity  with  plans  of 
domestic  enjoyment,  like  long  lines 
of  lustre  streaming  across  the  lidte. 
Bm  a*  present,  let  us  visit  the  Fort- 
lookiaff  BuH^bg  among  the  cliffs, 
enDed  The  SiBlfam,  aMd  see  how  Win- 
dennve  looim  as  wv  nast  we  east. 
¥n>y,  you  would  not  know  It  to  be- 
die  same  lake;  The  Isle  called  Beau- 
tiful, which  heretofi^e  had  scarcely 
seemed  an  isle,  anpearine  to  belong 
to  one  or  odier  More  of  the  main- 
land,  frcmi  thto  point  of  view  is  an 
isle  Indeed,  loadmg  the  lake  with  a 
weiffht  of  beauty,  and  giving  it  an  in- 
eftbie  efaaraeter  of  richness  which 
nowhere  else  does  ft  possess,  while 
the  other  lesser  isles,  dropt  **  in  na- 
ture's careless  haste"  between  it  and 
the  Furaess  Pells,  connect  it  still  with 
thoee  lovely  shores  from  which  it 
Qoato  a  short  way  apart,  without  be- 
ing disumted— one  spirit  blending 
the  wlnrfe  toffether  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  fleogling'B  flight  Beyond 
•nes^ 

^  Siller  Islea  thst  tmilft 
Together  Hke  m  happy  family 
Of  besuty  sod  of  love," 

the  9ffe  meets  the  Rayrig-woods,  with 
tel  a  gleam  of  water  between,  only 
vwible  in  suariiine,  and  is  fi^ently 
eondueted  by  them  up  the  hills  of 
Appletkwaite  diversified  with  culti» 
vated  enclosures  **  all  green  as  erne- 
laid,"  to  their  very  summits,  with  alt 
their  pastoral  and  arable  pounds  be- 
spriirikled  with  stately  single  trees, 
copsa^orffroves.  Oathe  nearer  side 
ef  these  bdls  is  seen,  stretchli^  far 
«ff  ^  after  MIy  ve^Mi^— RilH>^ 


and  High-street  conspicuous  over  the 
rest— UielongvaleofTroutbeck,  with 
its  picturesque  cottages,  in  *  num- 
bers without  number,  numberless," 
and  all  its  sable  pines  and  sycamores 
—on  the  farther  side,  that  most  sil- 
van of  all  silvan  mountains,  where 
lately  the  Hemans  warbled  her  na- 
tive wood-notes  wild  in  her  poetic 
bower,  fitly  called  Dovenest,  and  be* 
yond,  Kurkstone  Fells  and  Rvdal 
Head,  magnificent  giants  looking 
westward  to  the  Langdale  Pikes, 
(here  unseen,) 

'<  Tli6  last  that  parley  with  the  Mttin^ 
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Immediately  in  front,  the  hills  are  low 
and  lovely,  8lo{Miig  with  gentle  un« 
dulations  down  to  the  uJce,  here 
grove-girdled  along  all  its  shores. 
The  elm-grove  that  overshadows  the 
Parsonage  is  especially  eon^Mcuooa 
-•-stately  and  smenm  in  a  green  cdd 
age  and  though  now  sUeat^hi  sprmff 
and  early  smomer  chmioroas  with 
rooks  in  love  or  alarm,,  an  ancient 
family,  and  not  to  be  expelled  from 
their  hereditary  seats^  Fmlowingdie 
line  of  shore  to  the  right,  and  tunt* 
ing  your  eyes  unwillingly  away  from 
the  bright  and  breezy  Bi^elo,  they 
fall  on  the  elegant  architecture  of 
Stfurrs-hall,  gleaming  from  a  glade  in  ^ 
the  thick  woods,  and  still  lotoking  \ 
southward,  they  see  a  serene  seriea  J 
of  the  same  forest  scenery,  along  the^' — 
heights  of  Gillhead  and  GummerV 
How,  till  Windermere  is  lost,  appa- 
rently narrowed  into  a  river,  beyond 
Townhead  and  Fellfoot,  where  the 
prospect  is  closed  by  a  beaconed 
eminence  clothed  with  shadowy  trees 
to  the  very  base  of  the  Tower.  The 
points  and  promontories  jutting  into 
the  lake  from  these  and  the  opposite 
shores — which  are  of  a  humbler, 
though  not  tame  character— are  all 
placed  most  felicitously — and  as  the 
Hghts  and  shadows  keep  shifting  on 
the  water,  assume  endless  varieties  of 
relative  position  to  the  eye,  so  that 
often  durmg  one  short  hour,  you 
might  think  you  had  been  gazing  on 
Windermere  with  a  kaleickwcopical 
eye  that  had  seemed  to  create  the 
beauty  which  in  good  truth  is  floating 
there  for  ever  on  the  bosom  of  na- 
ture. 

That  description,  perhaps,  is  not 
te  yery  much  amiss  ;1smt  s&oald  yon 
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think  otherwise,  be  so  good  as  give 
us  a  better — meanwhile  let  us  de- 
scend from  The  Station  •«  and  its 
stained  windows — stained  into  set- 
ting sunlight — ^frost  and  snow — the 
purpling  autumn — and  the  first  faint 
vernal  cr^n — ^and  re-embark  at  the 
Ferry-House  pier.  Berkshire  Island 
is  fair — ^but  we  have  always  looked 
at  it  with  an  evil  eye  since  unable  to 
weather  it  in  our  old  schooner,  one  day 
^  when  the  Victory,  on  the  same  tack, 
shot  by  it  to  windward  like  a  salmon. 
But  now  we  are  half-way  between 
Storr's  Point  and  Rawlinson's  Nab- 
so,  my  dear  Garnet,  down  with  the 
helm  and  let  us  put  about  (who  is 
that  catching  crabs  ?)  for  a  fine  front 
view  of  the  Grecian  edifice.  It  does 
honour  to  the  genius  of  Gandy — and 
say  what  people  choose  of  a  classic 
clime,  the  light  of  a  Westmoreland 
sky  falls  beautifully  on  that  marble- 
like stone,  which,  whether  the  hea- 
vens be  in  gloom  or  glory,  ''  shines 
well  where  it  stands,"  and  flings 
across  the  lake  a  majestic  shadow. 
Methought  there  passed  along  the 
lawn  the  image  bt  one  now  in  his 
tomb  I  The  memory  of  that  bright  day 
returns,  when  Windermere  guttered 
with  all  her  sails  in  honour  of  the 
great  Northern  Minstrel,  and  of  him 
the  Eloquent,  whose  lips  are  now 
mute  in  the  dust  Methinks  we  see 
his  smile  benign — that  we  hear  his 
voice  silver-sweet  I 

*'  But  away  with  melancholy, 
Nor  doleful  changes  ring" — 

as  such  thoughts  came  like  sha- 
dows, like  shadows  let  Uiem  depart 
— and  spite  of  that  which  happeneth 
to  all  men — **  this  one  day  we  give 
to  merriment"  Pull,  Billy,  pull— 
or  we  will  turn  you  round — and  in 
that  case  there  is  no  refreshment 
nearer  than  Newby-bridge.  The 
Naiad  feels  the  invigorated  impulse 
—and  her  cut-water  murmurs  to  the 
tune  of  six  knots  through  the  tiny 
cataract  foaming  round  her  bows. 
The  woods  are  ul  running  down  the 
lake — and  at  that  rate,  by  two  post 
meridiem  will  be  in  the  sea. 

Commend  us — on  a  Tour — to 
lunch  and  dinner  in  one.  Tis  a  sa- 
ving both  of  time  and  money — and 
of  all  the  dinner-lunches  that  ever 
were  set  upon  a  sublunary  table,  tlie 
^adleprincipesBTe  the  dinner-lunches 

u  may  devour  in  the  White  Lion, 


Bowness.  Take  a  walk— and  a  teat 
on  the  green  that  overlooks  the  vil- 
lage, almost  on  a  level  with  the  lead* 
roof  of  the  venerable  church — ^while 
Hebe  is  laying  the  cloth  for  a  repast 
fit  for  Jove,  Juno,  and  the  other  hea- 
then gods  and  goddesses— and  if  you 
must  have  politics — why,  call  for  the 
Standard  or  Sun,  (Heavens !  there  is 
that  Whig  already  at  the  Times,)  and 
devote  a  few  hurried  and  hungry 
minutes  to  the  new  French  Revolu- 
tion. Why,  the  Green  of  all  Grreens — 
often  traced  by  us  of  ywe  beneath 
the  midnight  moonlight — ^till  a  path 
was  worn  along  the  edge  of  the  low 
wall,  still  called  <<  North's  Walk"— 
is  absolutely  converted  into  a  read- 
ing-room, and  our  laking  party  into 
a  political  dub.  There  is  Louisa 
with  the  Leeds  Intelligencer — and 
Matilda  with  the  Mominff  Herald^* 
and  Harriet  with  that  York  paper 
worth  them  all  put  t^ether — ^for  it 
tells  of  Priam,and  the  C&rdinal,and  St 
Nicholas,— but,  hark  I  a  soft  footstep ! 
And  then  a  soft  voice — ^no  dialect  or 
accent  pleasanter  than  the  Westmore- 
land— whispers  that  the  dinner-lunch 
is  on  the  table — and  no  leading  article 
like  a  cold  round  of  beef— or  a  veal* 
pie!  Let  the  Parisians  settle  their  Con- 
stitution as  they  will — ^meanwhile  let 
us  strengthen  ours— andafter  a  single 

glass  of  Madeira— and  a  hom  of 
ome-brewed — ^let  us  off  on  foot— on 
horseback — in  gig^-car — and  <^ariot 
— to  Troutbeck. 

It  is  about  a  couple  of  miles,  we 
should  think, from  Bowness  to  CcNok's 
House— along  the  turnpike  road—* 
half  the  distance  lying  embowered 
in  the  Ray  rig  woods—and  half  open 
to  lake,  cloud,  and  sky.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  lose  sight  now  and  then  of  the 
lake  along  whose  banks  you  are  tra- 
velling, especially  if  during  separar 
tion  you  become  a  Druid.  The  wa- 
ter woos  you  at  your  return  with  her 
bluest  smile,  and  her  whitest  mur- 
mur. Some  of  the  finest  trees  in  all 
the  Rayrig  woods  have  had  the  sood 
sense  to  grow  by  the  roadside,  where 
they  can  see  all  tiiat  is  passing,  and. 
make  their  own  observations  on  ua 
deciduous  plants.  Few  of  them  seem 
to  be  very  old — ^much  older  than 
Christopher  North — and,  like  him, 
tliey  wear  well,  trunk  sound  to  the 
core,  arms  with  a  long  sweep,  and 
head  in  fine  proportions  of  cetrebral 
developementy  fortified  against  all 
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storms^perfect  pictui*ea  of  oaks  in 
their  prime.    You  may  8ee  one— 
without  lookinj^  for  it— near  a  farm- 
house called  Imller-ground — ^himself 
a  grove.    His  trunk  is  clothed  in  a 
tunic  of  moss,  which  shews  the  an- 
cient Silvan  to  great  advantage — and 
it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  give 
him  a  fall.    Should  you  wish  to  see 
Windermere  in  all  her  glory,  you 
have  but  to  enter  a  gate  a  few  yards 
on  this  side  of  his  shade,  and  ascend 
an  eminence  called  by  us  Green-bank 
— ^but  you  had  as  well  leave  your  red 
mantle  in  the  carriage,  for  an  enor- 
mous white,  long-horned  Lancashire 
bull  has  for  some  years  established  his 
head-quarters  there,  and  you  would 
not  wish  your  wife  to  become  a  wi- 
dow, with  six  fatlierless  children. 
But  the  royal  road  of  poetry  is  often 
the  most  splendid — and  by  keeping 
the  turnpike,y  ou  soon  find  yourself  on 
a  terrace  to  which  there  was  nothing 
to  compare  in  the  hangine  gardens  oi* 
Babylon.  There  is  the  widest  breadth 
of  water — the  richest  foreground  of 
wood — ^and   the   most   magnificent 
back-ground  of  mountains — not  only 
in  Westinoreland,  but — believe  us — 
in  all  the  world.  That  blue  roof  is  Cal- 
garth — and  no  traveller  ever  pauses 
on  this  brow  without  giving  it  a  bless- 
ing— ^for  the  sake  orihe  illustrious 
Dead — for  there  long  dwelt  in  the 
body  Bishop  Watson,  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  thete  within  the  sha- 
dow of  his  memory  still  dwell  those 
dearest  on  earth    to   his  beatified 
spirit.  So  pass  along  in  high  and  so- 
lemn thought,  till  you  lose  sight  of 
Calgarth  in  the  lone-road  that  leads 
by  St  Catiierines,  and  then  relapse 
into  pleasant  fancies  and  picturesque 
dreams.    This  is  the  best  way  by  far 
of  approaching  Trdutbeck.    No  ups 
and  downs  in  Uiis  life  were  ever  more 
enlivening — ^not  even  the  ups  and 
downs  of  a  bird  learning  to   fly. 
Sheep-fences,  seven  feet  high,  are  ad- 
mirable contrivances  for  shutting  out 
scenery  ;  and  by  shutting  out  much 
Bcenery,  why,  you  confer  an  unap- 
predable  value  on  the  little  that  re- 
mains visible,  and  feel  as  if  you  could 
Is ug  it  to  your  heart.  But  sometimes 
one  does  feel  tempted  to  shove  down 
A  few  roods  of  intercepting  stone- wall 
li  l^her  than  the  horse-hair  on  a  cuiras- 
sier's casque— though  sheep  should 
the  suckers  and  scions,  protected 
they  there  shoot^atthe  price  of  the 


concealment  of  the  picturesque  and 
the  poetical  from  beauty-searching 
eyes.  That  is  a  long  lane,  it  is  saioi 
which  has  never  a  turning ;  so,  this 
must  be  a  short  one,  which  has  a 
hundred.  ,  You  have  turned  your 
back  on  Windermere — and  our  ad- 
vice to  you  is,  to  keep  youi'  fece  to 
the  mountains.  Troutbeck  is  a  jewel 
— a  diamond  of  a  stream — ^but  Bob- 
bin-mills have  exhausted  some  of  the 
most  lustrous  pools,  changing  them 
into  shallows,  where  the  mmnows 
rove.  Deep  dells  axe  his  delight-^ 
and  he  loves  the  ru^ed  scaurs  that 
intrench  his  wooded  hanks — and  the 
fantastic  rocks  tliat  tower-like  hang 
at  intervals  over  his  winding  course, 
and  seem  sometimes,  to  block  it  up 
— but  the  miner  works  his  way  out 
beneath  galleries  and  arches  in  the 
living  stone  —  sometimes  silent-— 
sometimes  singing — and  sometimes 
roaring  like  thunder — till  subsiding 
into  a  placid  spirit,  ere  he  reaches 
the  wooden-bridee  in  the  bonny  holms 
of  Calgarth,  he  glides  graceful  as  the 
swan  that  sometimes  sees  its  image 
in  his  breast,  and  through  alder  and 
willow  banks  murmurs  away  his  lif^. 
in  the  Lake. 

Yes — that  is  Troutbeck  Chapel- 
one  of  the  smallest — and  to  our  eyes 
the  very  simplest— of  all  the  chapels 
among  the  hills.  Yet  will  it  be  re- 
membered when  more  pretending 
edifices  are  forgotten — just  like  some 
mild,  sensible,  but  perhaps  somewhat 
too  silent  person,  whose  acquaint- 
anceship— nay,  friendship— we  feel  a 
wish  to  cultivate — we  scarce  know 
why — except  that  he  is  mild,  sensible, 
and  silent — whereas  we  would  not 
be  civil  to  the  brusgue,  upsetting,  and 
loquacious  puppy  at  his  elbow,  whose 
information  is  as  various  as  it  is  pro- 
found, were  one  word  or  look  of 
courtesy  to  save  him  from  the  flames. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Louisa,  don't 
sketch  Troutbeck  Chapel !  There  is 
nothing  but  a  square  tower — a  ho- 
rizontal roof — and  some  perpendicu- 
lar walls.  The  outlines  of  the  moun-f 
tains  here  have  no  specific  character. 
That  bridge  is  but  a  poor  feature— 
and  the  stream  here  very  common-? 
place.  Put  them  not  on  paper.  Yet 
alive — is  not  the  secluded  scene  felt 
to  be  most  beautiful  ?  It  has  a  soul. 
The  pure  spirit  of  the  pastoral  age 
is  breathing  nere— in  this  utter  noiscr 
lessness  there  is  the  oblivion  of  all 
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turmoil — ^audad  the  bleating  of  flocks 
comes  on  the  ear,  along  the  fine  air, 
from  the  green  pastures  of  the  Kent- 
mere  range  of  soft  undulating  bills, 
the  stilled  heart  whispers  to  itself 
*f  this  is  peace !" 

•  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  of  all  the 
people  that  on  earth  do  dwell,  your 
Troutbeck  statesmen  are  the  most 
litigious — and  most  quarrelsome 
about  straws.  Not  a  footpath  in 
all  the  parish  that  has  not  cost  a 
hundred  pounds  in  lawsuits.  The 
most  insignificant  stile  is  referred  to 
a  full  bench  of  magistrates.  That 
gate  was  carried  to  the  Quarter 
sessions.  No  branch  of  a  tree  can 
shoot  six  inches  over  a  march-wall 
witiiiottt  teing-  indicted  for  a  trespass. 
And  should  «  fros^looaeaed  stoiie 
tumble  from  some  skrees  down  upon 
a  neighbour's  field,  ho  will  be  served 
with  a  notice  to  quit  before  next 
morninff.  Many  of  the  small  pro- 
perties hereabouts  have  been  mort^ 
gaged  over  head  and  ears  to  fee 
rascally  attorneys.  Yet  the  last  hoop 
of  apples  will  go  to  the  land^sharks 
*-4md  the  statesman,  driven  at  last 
from  his  paternal  fields,  will  sue  for 
something  or  snother  in.  formdpau* 
periSf  were  it  but  the  worthless  wood 
and  second-hand  nails  that  may  be 
destined  for  his  coflUn.  This  is  a  pret- 
ty picture  of  pastoral  life — ^but  we 
must  take  pastoral  life  as  we  find  it. 
Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  things 
were  every  whit  as  bad  in  the  time 
of  the  Patriai'chs — else,  whence  the 
satirical  sneer,  ^  sham  Abraham  ?" 
Yonder  is  the  Villaffe  straggling  away 
up  along  the  hillside,  till  the  farthest 
house  seems  a  rock  fallen  with  trees 
from  the  mountain.  The  cottages 
stand  for  the  most  part  in  clusters  of 
twos  or  threes — ^with  here  and  there 
what  in  Scotland  we  should  call  a 
clachan — many  a  sma'  toun  within 
the  ae  lang  toun-— but  where  in  all 
braid  Scotland  is  a  mile-long  scatter- 
ed congregation  of  rural  dwellings, 
all  dropt  down  where  the  Painter 
and  the  Poet  would  have  wished  to 
plant  them,  on  knolls,  and  in  dells, 
and  on  bai^s  and  braes,  and  below 
tree-crested  rocks,  and  all  bound 
together  in  picturesque  confusion, 
by  old  groves  of  ash,  oak,  and  syca- 
more, and  by  flower-gardens  and 
fruit-orchards,  rich  as  those  of  the 
Hesperides  V 
If  you  have  no  objectioas— our 


pretty  dears-*-we  shall  return  \a 
Bowneas  by  Lowood.    Let  us  forin 
a  straggling  line  of  march— ao  that  we 
may  one  and  all  indulge  in  our  own 
silent  fancies — and  let  not  a  word 
be  spoken — vii^ns — under  the  pe- 
nalty of  two  kisses  for  one  syllable 
— till  we  crown  the  height  above 
Briary-Close.    Why,  there  it  is  al- 
ready— and  we  hear  our  musical 
friend's  voice-accompanied  guitar. 
From  the  front  of  his  cottage,  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  Windermere 
are  seen  in  their  most  majestic  ahi^ 
— ^and  from  nowhere  else  is  the  leius 
withdrawing  Langdale  so  naagnil* 
ceutly  closed  by  mountauia.  There  at 
sunset  hangs  **  Cloudland,  Gku'geous- 
land,"  to  gaze  on  which  for  an  hour 
might  almost  make  a  Sewell  Stokes 
aPoetaler.   Wko  said  &at  Winder- 
mere  was  too  narrow  ?    The  mom 
critic  who  thinks  tiie  futt  kawtil 
moon  too  round — and  deepiaefl  tho 
twinkling  of  the  evening  star,    h  is 
all  the  way  down — ^from  kead  to 
foot — from  the  Brathay  to  the  Lev^i 
—of  the  proper  breadth  |Hre<^ely — 
to  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    Were  the 
reeds  in  Po<^wyke  Bay — on  which 
the  birds  love  to  balance  themeel^ea 
— at  low  or  high  water,  to  be  t1* 
sibly  longer  or  shorter  than  what 
they  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  being  on  such  occasioBSy  stBce 
first  we  orushed  them  wil^  an  oar, 
when  landing  in  our  skiff  from  tiie 
Endeavour,  the  beauty  oJF  the  whole 
of  Windermere  would  be  impaired 
— so   exquisitely   adapted    is    that 
pellucid  gleam  to  the  lips  of  its  silvaB 
shores!    True,  there  are   flawa  hi 
the  diamond^-but  ooIt   -wiien  the 
squalls  came— and  as  the  blackness 
sweeps  by,  that  diamond  of  tlie  first 
water  is  again  dcy-brigkt  and  sky^ 
blue,  as  an  angel's  eyea.     Loweod 
Bay — ^we  are  now  embarked  in  Mr 
Jackson's  pettiest  piimaee— whea 
the  sun  is  westering — i^^hi^^  It  now 
is — surpasses  all  other  bays  in  freeli- 
water  Mediterraneans.       Elve  lovi 
to  see  her  penuve  face  reflected  : 
that   serenest   mirror.      To    flatty 

such  a  divinity  is  impoeaible h 

sure  she  never  wears  a  smSe  \ 
divine  as  when  adjusting  her  dusl 
tresses  in  that  truest  of  mil  tAtjmi 
set  in  the  chastest  of  all  rieb  frami 
Pleased  she  retires — with,  a  wav( 
ing  motion — and  casting  «  many 
longtBg,  lipgaring  leek    bekind'' 
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fades  indisiinctly  away  among  the 
Brathay  woods ;  while  NighC  her 
ekler  siaten  or  rather  her  younger — 
we  really  know  not  which— takes 
her  place  at  the  darkening  mirror^ 
till  it  glitters  with  her  crescent-moon- 
coronet^  wreathed  perhaps  with  a 
white  cloud,  and  just  over  the  silver 
bow  the  lustre  of  one  large  yellow 
star. 

As  none  of  tiie  party  complain  of 
himger-«*let  us  crack  among  us  a 
single  bottle  of  our  worthy  hosVs 
choice  old  Madeira-Hmd  then  haste 
lathe  Imrouche  (hal  here  it  is)  to 
Bowness.  It  is  riirht  now  to  laueh 
.and  sing-and  r^te  poetry--aSd 
talk  all  manner  of  nonsense.  Didn't 
ye  hear  something  crack  ?  Can  it  be 
a  spring— ^r  merely  the  axletree? 
Our  clerical  friend  irom  Chester 
assures  us  'twas  but  a  string  of  his 
guitar — so  no  more  shrieking — and 
alier  coffee  we  shall  have 

^  Rise  up,  rise  up,  Xarifa,  lay  your  golden 
cushion  down!" 

And  ^en  we  two,  my  dear  sir,  must 
have  a  contest  at  chess — at  which, 
if  you  beat  us,  we  shall  leave  our 
bed  at  midnight,  and  murder  you  in 
▼our  sleep.  **  But  where,"  murmurs 
Matilda,  *^  are  we  going?"  To 
Oresthead,  love, — and  Elleray— for 
you  must  see  a  sight  these  sweet  eyes 
of  thine  never  saw  before — a  sunset. 
We  have  often  wondered  if  there 
be  in  the  world  one  woman  indis- 
putably and  undeniably  the  most 
beautiral  of  all  women— or  if,  in- 
deed, our  first  Mother  were  "  the 
loveliest  of  her  daughters.  Eve." 
What  human  female  oeauty  is  all 
men  feel—but  few  men  know-— and 
none  can  tell— farther  than  that  it 
Is  perfect  spiritual  health,  breathing- 
\y  embodied  in  perfect  corporeal 
flesh  and  blood,  according  to  certain 
ffod-framed  adaptations  oT  form  and 
Eue,  that»  by  a  familiar,  yet  inscru- 
table mystery,  to  oiu*  senses  and  our 
souls  express  sanctity  and  purity  of 
the  immortal  essence  enshrined  with- 
in, by  aid  of  all  associated  percep- 
tions and  emotions  tiiat  the  heart 
and  tiie  imagination  can  agglomerate 
round  them  as  instantly  and  as  un- 
b«>8itating1y  as  the  faculties  of  thought 
moA  feeling  can  agglomerate  round  a 
lily  or  a  rose,  for  example,  the  percep- 
tions and  emotions  that  make  them— 
Iff  divino  right  of  inalleiiable  beau- 
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ty— the  Royal  Families  of  Flowers. 
This  definition— mr  descripdon  ra- 
ther—of human  female  beauty,  may 
i^pear  to  smne,  as  indeed  it  appears 
to  us — som^hing  vague ;  but  ul  pro- 
found truths-^out  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences—are something  vague ;  and  it 
is  manifestly  the  design  of  a  benign 
and  gracious  Pi'ovidence,  that  they 
should  be  so  till  the  end  of  time — 
till  mortality  has  put  on  immortal- 
ity-^nd  earth  is  heaven.  Vague- 
ness, therefore^  is  no  fauh  in  philo- 
sophy— any  more  than  in  the  dawn 
of  morning,  or  the  gloaming  of  eve. 
Enough,  ifeach  clause  of  the  sentence 
that  seeks  to  elucidate  a  oonleBsed 
mystery,  has  a  meaning  harnHmioos 
with  all  the  meanings  in  all  the  other 
clauses — and  that  we  effect  of  Uie 
whole  taken  together  is  musical— 
and  a  tune.  Then  it  is  TruUi.  For 
all  Falsehood  is  dissonant — and  ve- 
rity is  concent.  It  is  our  faith,  that 
the  souls  of  some  women  are  angelic 
-—or  nearly  so— by  nature  and  the 
Christian  religion— 4Lnd  that  the  faces 
and  persons  of  some  women  are  an- 
gelic—or  nearly  so— whose  souls,  ne- 
vertheless, are  seen  to  be  far  other- 
wise— and,  on  that  discovery,  beauty 
fades  or  dies.  But  may  not  soul  and 
body — spirit  and  matter— meet  in 
perfect  union— at  birth;  and  grow 
together  into  a  creature,  thou^  of 
spiritual  mould,  **  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly," as  Eve  before  the  Fall  ?  Such 
a  creature — ^such  creatures— may 
have  been — but  the  question  is— did 
you  ever  see  one  ?  We  almost  think 
that  we  have ;  but 

"  She  is  dedde, 

Gone  to  her  death-bedde 

All  under  the  wiUow-tree,** 

and  it  may  be  that  her  image  in  the 
moonlight  of  memorv  and  imagina- 
tion, may  be  more  perfectly  beautiful 
than  she  herself  ever  was,  when 

«  Upgrew  that  li?jng  iowev  beneath  our 
eye." 

Yes — 'tis  thus  that  we  form  to  our- 
selves— incommunicably  within  our 
souls — ^what  we  choose  to  call  Ideal 
Beauty — that  is,  a  life-in-death  image 
or  Eiaolon  of  a  Being  whose  voice 
was  once  heard,  and  whose  footsteps 
once  wandered  among  the  flowers  of 
this  earth.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  be- 
lieve that  such  beauty  as  this  can 
visit  the  soul  only  after  l^e  oridnal 
in  which  it  once  breathed  is  aead. 
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For  as  it  can  only  be  seen  by  pro- 
foundest  passion— ^nd  the  profound- 
estare  the  passions  of  Love,  and  Pity, 
and  Grief — why  may  not  each  and  all 
of  these  passions — when  we  consider 
the  constitution  of  tliis  world  and  this 
life — be  awakened  in  their  utmost 
heightand  depth  by  the  sight  of  living 
beauty,  as  well  as  by  the  memory  of 
the  dead?  To  do  so  is  surely  within 
''  the  reachings  of  our  souls," — and  if 
so,  then  may  the  virgin  beautv  of  his 
daughter,  praying  with  folded  hands 
and  heavenward  face  when  leaning 
in  health  on  her  fatlier's  knees,  tran- 
scend even  the  ideal  beauty  which 
shall  afterwards  visit  his  slumbers 
nightly,  long  years  after  he  has  laid 
her  head  in  the  grave.  If  by  ideal 
beauty,  you  mean  a  beauty  beyond 
what  ever  breathed  and  moved,  and 
had  its  being  on  earth — then  we  sus- 
pect that  not  even  ^'  tliat  inner  eye 
which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude"  ever 
beheld  it ;  but  if  you  merely  mean 
by  ideal  beauty,  that  which  is  com- 
posed of  ideas,  and  of  the  feelings 
attached  by  nature  to  ideas,  then, 
begging  your  pardon,  my  good  sir, 
all  Deauty  whatever  is  ideal — and  you 
had  better  begin  to  study  metaphy- 
sics. 

But  what  we  were  wishing  to  say 
is  this — that  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  with  regard  to  human  female 
beauty — Windermere,  seen  by  sunset 
from  the  spot  where  we  now  standi 
EUeray,  is  at  this  moment  the  most 
beautiful  scene  on  this  earth.  The 
reasons  why  it  must  be  so  are  multitu- 
dinous. Not  only  can  the  eye  take  in, 
but  the  imagination,  in  its  awakened 
power,  can  master  all  the  component 
elements  of  the  spectacle — ^ana  while 
it  adeauately  discerns  and  sufficient- 
ly feels  the  influence  of  each,  is 
idive  throughout  all  its  essence  to 
the  divine  agency  of  the  whole.  The 
charm  lies  in  its  entirety — its  uni- 
ty, which  i^  so  perfect^so  seem- 
Qth  it  to  our  eyes — that  'tis  in  itself 
a  complete  world — of  which  not  a 
line  could  be  altered  without  dis- 
turbing the  spirit  of  beauty  tliat  lies 
recumbent  there,  wherever  the  earth 
meets  the  sky.  There  is  nothing 
here  fragmentary;  and  had  a  poet 
been  born,  and  bred  here  all  his 
days,  nor  known  aught  of  fair  or 
grand  beyond  this  liquid  vale,  yet 
had  he  sung  truly  and  profoundly  of 
the  shows  of  nature.    No  rude  and 


shapeless  masses   of  mountains— 
sucn  as  too  often  in  our  own  dear 
Scotland  encumber  the  earth  with 
dreary  desolation — with  gloom  with- 
out grandeur — ^and  magnitude  with- 
out magnificence.     But  almost  in 
orderly  array,  and  irregular  just  up 
to  the  point  of  the  picturesque,  where 
poetry  is  not  needed  for  the  fan- 
cy's pleasure,  stand  the   Race   of 
Giants — mist-veiled  transparency — 
or  crowned  with  clouds  slowly  set- 
tling of  their  own  accord  into  all  the 
forms  that  Beauty  loves,  when  with 
her  sister-spirit  Peace  she  descends 
at  eve  from  highest  heaven  to  sleep 
among  the  shades  of  earth.    Sweet 
would  be  the  hush  of  lake,  woods, 
and  skies,  were  it  not  so  solemn! 
The  silence  is  that  of  a  temple,  and, 
as  we  face  the  west,  irresistibly  are 
we  led  to  adore.    The  mighty  sun 
occupies  with  his  flaming  retinue 
all  the  region.     Mighty  yet  mild — 
for  from  his  disk  awhile  insuffera- 
bly bright,  is  effused  now  a  gentle 
crimson  light,  that  dyes  all  the  west 
in  one  uniform  glory,  save  wher<& 
yet  round  the  cloud-edges  lingers 
the  purple,  the  green,  and  the  yel- 
low lustre,  unwilluig  to  forsake  the 
violet  beds  of  the  sky,  changing,  while 
we  gaze,  into   heavenly  roses;  till 
that  prevailing  crimson  colour  at  last 
gains  entire  possession  of  the  heavenSy 
and  all  the  previous  splendour  giTes 
way  to  one  glory,  whose  paramount 
purity,  lustrous   as   fire,  is  in  its 
steadfast  beauty  sublime.    And,  lo  I 
the  lake  has  received  that  sunset  in- 
to its  bosom  I    It,  too,  softly  bums 
.  with  a  crimson  glow — and  as  sinks 
the  sun  below  the  mountains,  Win- 
dermere, gorgeous  in  her  array  as 
the  western  sky,  keeps  fade-fading 
away  as  it  fades,  till  at  last  all  the 
inefiable  splendour  expires,  and  the 
spirit  that  has  been  lost  to  this  world 
in  the  transcendent  vision,  or  has 
been  seeing  all  thin^  appertaining 
to  this  world  in  visionary  symlx^ 
returns  from  that  celestial  sqjoum, 
and  knows  that  its  lot  is,  henceforth 
as  heretofore,  to  walk  weariedly,  per- 
haps,  and  wobegone,  over  the  no 
longer  divine  but  disenchanted  earth  I 
It  is  very  kind  in  the  moon  and 
stars— just  like  them — to  rise  so  soon 
after  sunset    The  heart  sinks  at  the 
sight  of  the  sky,  when  a  characterless 
night  succeeds  such  a  blaze  of  light 
^like  dull  reality  dasbinj  the  m\ 
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vestiges  of  the  brightest  of  dreams,  they  administer  to  the  workings  of 

When  the  moon  is  "  hid  in  her  va-  the  spirit 

cant  interlunar  cave,"  and  not  a  star        Well,  that  is  very  extraordinary — 

can ''burst  its  cerements/*  in  the  dim  Rain-^rain— rain  !  AH  the  eyes  of 

"blank  imagination  droops  her  wings  heaven  were  bright  as  bright  might 

—our  thoughts  become  of  the  earth  be-^the  sky  was  blue  as  violets — that 

earthy— and  poetry  seems  a  pastime  braided  whiteness,  that  here  and  there 

fit  but  for  fools  and  children.    But  floated  likea  veil  on  the  brow  of  night, 

how  different  our  mood,  when  was  idl  that  recalled  the  memory  of 

M  m^  «-  ♦!.-  v;.«»o«-«f  ...ui,  i5».s,»«  o^.^  clouds — and  as  for  the  moon,  no  faint- 

phfre^-  fi™««««»*  ^vith  In  .Dg  sap-  ^^  ^^^  yellowed  round  he^  orb  that 

^  seemed  indeed  "  one  perfect  chryso- 
and  Diana,  who  has  ascended  high  lite ;"— yet  while  all  the  winds  seem- 
in  heaven,  without  our  having  ever  ed  laid  asleep  till  mom,  and  beauty 
oiice  observed  the  divinity,  bends  her  to  have  chained  all  the  elements  into 
silver  bow  among  the  rejoicing  stars,  peace — overcast  in  a  moment  is  the 
.  while  the  lake,  like  another  sky,  firmament— an  evanishing  has  left  it 
seems  to  contain  its  own  luminaries,  blank  as  mist— there  is  a  fast,  thick, 
a  different  division  of  the  constella-  pattering  on  the  woods — yes — rain — 
ted  night  I  "fis  merry  Windermere  rain — ram— and  ere  we  reach  Bow- 
no  more  I  Yet  we  must  not  call  her  ness,  the  party  will  be  wet  through 
melancholy — though  somewhat  Mid  to  their  skins.  Nay — ^matters  are  get- 
ahe  seems,  and  pensive,  as  if  the  still-  ting  still  more  serious — for  there  was 
nessofuniversai  nature  did  touch  her  lightning— lightning !  Ten  seconds! 
heart  How  serene  all  the  lights —  and  hark,  very  respectable  thunder ! 
how  peaceful  all  the  shadows  I  Stead-  With  all  our  wisdom,  we  have  not 
hBt  alike — as  if  there  they  would  been  weather-wise— or  we  should 
brood  for  ever — ^yet  transient  as  all  have  known— when  we  saw  it— an 
lovelinesd— and  at  the  mercy  of  every  electrical  sunset  Onl y  look  now  to- 
doud !  In  some  places,  the  lake  has  wards  the  West  There  floats  Noah's 
disappeared — ^ia  others  the  moonlight  Ark — a  magnificent  spectacle— and 
is  almost  like  sunshine— only  silver  now  for  the  Flood.  That  far-off  sullen 
instead  of  gold !  Here  spots  of  quiet  sound  is  the  sound  of  cataracts. 
light— there  lines  of  trembling  lustre  And  what  may  mean  that  sighing  and 
«— and  there  a  flood  of  radiance  che-  moaning,  and  muttering  up  among 

3uered  by  the  images  of  trees  I  Lo !  the  cliffs  ?  See— see  how  the  sheet 

le   Isle  called  Beautiful  has  now  lightning  shews  the  long  lake-shore 

gathered  upon  its  central  grove  all  all  tumbling  with  foamy  breakers. 

the  radiance  issuing  from  that  celes-  A  strong  wind  is  there— but  here 

tlal  Urn  I  And  almost  in  another  mo-  there  is  not  a  breath.  But  the  woods 

ment  it  seems  blended  with  the  dim  across  the  lake  are  bowing  their  heads 

masB  of  mainland,  and  blackness  en-  to  the  blast.    Windermere  is  in  a 

ahrpuds  the  woods.    Still  as  seems  tumult — the  storm  comes  flying  on 

the  night  to  unobservant  eyes,  it  is  wings  all  abroad— and  now  we  are 

fluctuatinginitsexpressionastheface  in  the  very  heart  of  the  hurricane. 

of  a  sleeper  overspread  with  plea^  See  in  Bowness  is  hurrying  many  a 

aant  but  aisturbing  dreams.    Never  light — ^for  the  people  fear  we  may  be 

for  any  two  successive  moments  is  on  the  lake — ^and  Billy,  depend  on't, 

the  aspect  of  the  night  the  same —  is  launching  his  life-boat  to  go  to  our 

each  smile  has  its  own  meaning,  its  assistance.    Well,  this  is  an  adven- 

own  chamcter— and  Light  is  felt  to  ture. — But  soft— what  ails  our  Ar- 

be  like  Music,  to  have  a  melody  and  gand  Lamp  I  Our  Study  is  in  such 

a  hannony  of  its  own — so  mysteri-  darkness,  that  we  cannot  see  our 

ously  allied  are  the  powers  and  pro-  paper — and  therefore  in  the  midst  of 

vinces  of  eye  and  ear,  and  by  such  a  a  thunder-storm  we  conclude  our 

kindred  and  congenial  agency  do  Article. 
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Kings  are  mighty  dia^freeable 
people  to  write  on,  and  we  always 
wish  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible.  Our  readers  will  testify,  that 
it  has  been  our  practice  to  give  this 
wish  almost  boundleas  indulgence. 
There  are,  however,  moments  when 
we  are  compelled,  however  great  our 
reluctance  may  be,  to  disobey  it^  aad 
this  is  one  of  them,  from  the  foUow- 
inff  reasons : — 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  reign  is 
commencing:  at  such  a  time  the  com- 
pact is  renewed  between  the  sove- 
reign and  hit  solriectB ;  and  it  is  the 
solemn  dul^  of  the  latter  to  tender 
to  the  new  Kinf^,along  with  their  alle- 
ffiMMSe,  all  the  mstruction  which  the 
hietory  of  his  predecessors,  and  an  ex- 
aminaition  of  his  own  conduct,  can 
supply.  It  is  the  time  when  they  are 
called  on  to  "  fly  from  pettv  tyrants 
to  the  Throne,*' — to  look  above  the 
Cabinet  and  Legislature, — and,  in 
once  more  surrendering  themselves 
to  its  authority,  to  urge  on  the  Crown 
itself  the  removal  of  sorrows,  the 
redress  of  wrongs,  the  adoption  of 
example,  and  the  granting  of  stipula- 
tion, without  sparing  either  dead  or 
living  Majesty.  Hieyare  command- 
ed to  do  this  bv  what  they  owe  to 
the  new  Monarch,  as  well  as  to  them- 
.selves.  He  is  inexperienced,  and 
therefore  needs  information  and  ad- 
vice ;^-^e  is  anxious  for  popularity, 
and  therefore  willing  to  Itstet  to 
them ;— he  is  unpledged,  and  there- 
fore free  to  choose  nis  policy ;  'and 
he  is  surrounded  by  flatterers  and  in- 
triguers, and  therefore  in  danger  of 
falling  into  every  error.  It  m  the 
only  moment  of  his  reiffn,  In  which 
his  people  can  reasonaolv  hope  to 
make  an  impression  on  him :  when 
he  is  once  fully  committed  In  advi- 
sers and  measures,  they  are  excluded 
from  all  effectual  access  to  his  ear 
and  heart 

In  the  second  place,  his  Majesty 
ascends  the  Throne  under  circum- 
stances in  the  highest  degree  pecu- 
liar. In  general,  a  king,  on  his  ac- 
cession, finds  his  people  either  pros- 
perous, or,  at  the  worst,  only  endu- 
ring ordinary  and  transient  suffering ; 
a  proper  Ministrv  is  in  existence,  or 
materials  abound  for  forming  one; 


parties  base  their  contention  en  ef- 
forts to  promote  tlie  public  good,and 
the  community  caa  trust  to  them  for 
remedy   and   benefit  ;--4aid  public 
men  are  boond  by  the  laws  of  ho- 
nour, and  are  compelled  to  sei^ 
fame  and  profit  in  serving  the  in- 
terests of  tneir  country.    But  to  the 
S^esent  King  the'  case  la  reversed, 
e  finds  his  people  enduring  sooh 
loss  and  misery  as  they  never  lieleie 
knew  in  the  history  of  his  family, 
and  which  have  aasuoMd  a  penaa- 
nent  character.  Relief,  iran  to  ex- 
isting Ministry,  cannot  be  expected, 
and  the  formation  of  another  diffet- 
ing  from  it  in  other  things  than  name 
and  person  is  scarcely  pnictk».ble; 
parties  virtually  compose  a  conspira- 
cy f^nst  the  administering  of  eff^t- 
tive  remedy,  and  public  men  make  a 
sordid  trade  of  principle,  and  r^^ 
the  sacrifice  of  national  interest  as  a 
matter  of  duty  and  wisdom.   For  tiie 
6m  time,  the  annals  of  England  pre- 
sent the  portentous  fact  of- rulers, 
merely  to  produce  some  distant,  spe- 
culative, undefined  good,  doing  tlitt 
which  tiiey  know  and  confess  will 
bring  loss  and  vn^tchedneaa  on  hua- 
-  dre<&  of  thousands  and  millions,    it 
is  to  the  King  alone  that  his  people 
must  look  for  the  removal  of  their 
distress,  and  the  restOFtttion  of  Ae 
sources  of  good  government;  tey 
cannot,  aa  heretofore,  hope  in  Parlia- 
•  ment  and  the  Ministry. 

In  the  third  place,  tlie  most  veSn- 
chievous  doctrines  have  been  for 
some  time  fashionable,  touching  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  King.  At 
one  time  we  are  called  on  to  yield 
servile  obedience  to  prerogative ;  w« 
are  commanded  to  laud  and  support 
the  Ministry,  merely  because  it  is  the 
King's ;  it  is  a  crime  to  oppose  **  the 
King's  government."  Here  he  is  con- 
verted into  a  despot.  Then  faction 
has  some  measure  to  carry,  to  which 
he  is  hostile;  therefore  we  are  assu- 
red that  he  oufi:bt  to  be  the  tool  of 
Ministers,  and  tnat  they  have  a  right 
to  coerce  him  into  such  tool  by  eveiy 
means  in  their  power.  Here  he  is 
virtually  deposed.  In  truth,  the  real 
object  in  both  cases  is  to  make  hims 
cipher  touching  the  Ministers;  the 
despotic  power  given  him  in  the  first; 
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k  only  to  enable  Lim  to  make  them 
despots  .0¥6r  both  him  and  the  com* 
mimity.    Farther,  the  responsibility 
of  Ministers  is  spoken  of  as  though  it 
ou^ht  to  shield  him  from  all  respon- 
sibility and  all  duty.    He  is  placed, 
not  only  above  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  govern  society,  but  also 
flj^ve  remark  and  animadversion  in 
such  exercise  of  his  kingly  trust  as 
his  advisers  have  not  to  account  for. 
However  gross  and  pernicious  his 
private  vices  may  be,  it  is  called  un- 
constitutional to  notice  them;  no  mat- 
ter what  evils  his  use  of  prerogative 
may  produce,  censure  of  it  is  denoun- 
ced as  little  better  than  treason*  Even 
where  party  and  faction  have  no  mo- 
tive for  spreading  delusion,  the  King 
is  looked  on,  during  his  life,  as  little 
better  than  a  nominal  public  funo 
tionary.    He  is  regarded  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  politi<^  edifice  ;  a  some- 
thmff  reqiiisite  for  giving  it  the  pro- 
per finish,  pomp,  and  magnificence, 
Lut  useful  chieny  in  appearance — as 
a  state  officer,  having  small  power, 
influence,  and  will,  and  existing  prin- 
cipally to  ffive  the  sanction  ot  his 
name  to  the  opinions  and  acts  of 
jothers.    The  tendency  of  the  whole 
is  to  deprive  the  King  of  the  sceptre 
4>n  all  occasions  when  he  ought  to 
wield  it — to  incapacitate  him  for  dis- 
idmrging  the  more  grave  of  his  duties 
•—to  throw  him  practically  out  of  Uie 
Coostittttion — to  tempt  him  to  vio»- 
iato  his  obligatioos— and  to  extract 
£rofn  him,inhis  offidU  character,  the 
Greatest  measure  of  abuse  and  evil. 
History,  indeed,  avoids  the  error ;  in 
examining  a  reign,  she  calls  the  King 
himself  to  her  tribunal,  and  treats 
Ministers  and  Parliaments   as   his 
agents  and  subordinates ;   without 
condescending  to  notice  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  servants,  she  makes  him 
responsible  for  the  losses,  miseries, 
ama  disgraces  inflicted  on  the  empire. 
-In  this  die  righteously  discharges  her 
^uty ;  but,  ahis !  she  only  brings  for- 
ward truth  when  it  is  too  late,  for 
eiwery  thing  save  despised  example. 
A  new  King  ascends  tne  Tlirone,  and 
so  long  as  he  can,  and  does,  produce 
•evil,  his  misconduct  is  charged  on 
others ;  history  only  appears  to  make 
faim  accountable  when  the  hour  for 
reclaindng  and  reforming  him  has 
passed  for  ever. 

In  the  fourth  place,  either  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  must  act  in  the  manner 


prescribed  by  the  Constitution-^must 
exercise  his  functions  with  equal  as- 
siduity and  firmness,  or  the  most  ter- 
rible calamities  must  soon  fall  on  tiie 
British  empire. 

In  tlie  filth  place,  some  ground  for 
hope  is  found  in  his  Majesty's  cha- 
racter and  conduct  Almost  a  stran- 
ger  to  party  and  political  life,  it  may 
e  presumed  that  he  is  the  more  free 
from  bonds  and  bias,  and  the  more 
attached  to  his  country.  The  sterling 
English  sentiments  which  he  has  dis- 
played on  certain  minor  matters,  af- 
ford reason  for  hoping,  that  on  lead- 
ing ones  he  may  feel  like  a  right- 
hearted  Englishman.  His  anxiety  to 
make  himself  popular,  may  justify 
the  opinion  that  he  wishes  to  deserve 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  popularity-^that 
he  desires  to  be  loved  as  a  friend,  as 
well  as  to  be  cheered  as  a  spectacle 
— that  he  intends  not  only  to  conci- 
liate his  people,  but  to  give  them  the 
utmost  measure  of  prosperity  and 
hanpiness. 

Tne  King's  office  transcends  all 
others  much  more  in  greatness  of 
power  and  importance  of  duty,  than 
in  dignity.  No  otlier  part  of  the  fa- 
bric of  government  is  more  essential 
and  beneficial,  or  exercises  such 
overpowering  influence  over  the 
whole.  We  speak  of  it  in  its  sepa- 
rate character,  and  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  under 
the  guidance  of  Ministers.  It  de- 
pends on  the  King,  whether  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Constitution  shall  have 
real  being,  and  shall  not  operate  as  a 

fmblic  scourge ;  this  is  more  especial- 
y  the  case  in  the  present  days  of 
Parliamentary  servility  and  profli- 
gacy. If  he  err,  all  is  error  and  evil 
below  him;  if  he  neglect  his  duty 
and  abuse  his  trust,  other  public  func- 
tionaries do  the  same.  A  wise  and 
virtuous  Cabinet  and  Legislature, can 
only  exist  with  a  wise  and  virtuous 
King;  botli  must  be  imbecile  and 
corrupt,  if  he  be  so.  Parliament  can- 
not, or  will  not,  exercise  the  power 
it  is  endowed  with  for  directing  and 
controlling  him;  but  from  him  it  takes 
its  character  in  despite  of  duty. 

The  King  is  emphatically  called 
the  Father  of  his  People,  and  the 
title  is  no  empty  one  :  he  is  clothed 
with  the  power,  and  bound  by  tlie 
obligations,  of  the  Father.  To  style 
him  merely  the  Chief  Magistrate,  is, 
not  only  to  degrade  him,  out  to  ex- 
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empt  him  from  the  di8chimB;e  of  many 
of  the  most  weighty  of  ms  duties. 
His  paternal  care  is  to  watch  inces- 
santly over  the  whole  conduct  and 
circumstances  of  his  people ;  and  it 
is  not  only  to  provide  and  enforce 
laws,  but  to  display  examples,  be* 
stow  rewai'd,  dispense  bounty, — ^in  a 
word,  to  do  every  thing  which  can 
repress  evil,  and  produce  good.  The 
head  of  the  Church,  he  is  bound  to 
promote,  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  religion  and  morals;  the  foun- 
tain of  honours  and  dignities,  he  is 
bound  to  encourage  and  reward  vir- 
tue and  ability ;  the  master  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  is  bound  to  do  his  utmost 
towards  assuaging  sorrow,  banishing 
want,  employing  industry,  and  in- 
creasing prosperity  and  happiness. 
His  obligations  to  exercise  tne  pa- 
rentis active  and  affectionate  discre- 
tion, comprehend  the  beggar  as  well 
as  the  peer — the  hovel  as  well  as  the 
princely  mansion. 

These  obligations  are  not  the  less 
sacred  and  imperative,  because  the 
King  has  to  discharge  them  by  means 
of  others.  He  has  to  discharge  them 
through  his  Ministers,  that  he  may  do 
it  the  more  effectually,  but  not  that 
he  may  be  released  from  them. 

Much  is  said  of  the  responsibility 
of  his  advisers,  but  what  is  it  in  reali- 
ty ?  The  unofficial  part  of  them  can- 
not be  reached,  and  as  to  the  re- 
mainder, he  alone  can  give  it  effect, 
save  in  such  violent  infractions  of 
law,  as  no  Minister  would  be  guilty 
of.  The  King,  in  right  of  his  office, 
selects  the  Ministry ;  in  this  he  se- 
lects the  principles  and  policy  on 
which  the  empire  is  to  be  governed, 
and  the  men  who  are  to  give  .them 
operation.  If  his  choice  be  the  very 
worst,  where  is  the  remedy  ?  It  can- 
not be  found,  in  the  punishment  of 
advisers,  or  the  responsibility  of  Mi- 
nisters. Parliament  has  in  effect  a 
veto  on  his  selection,  but  he  has 
means  for  rendering  it  useless.  If 
such  creed  and  Ministers  are  forced 
on  him  as  he .  is  hostile  to,  he  soon 
contrives  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  to 
replace  them  with  his  own.  The 
history  of  every  reign  abundantly 
proves,  that  his  choice,  however  bale- 
ful it  may  be,  must  be  acquiesced  in. 
To  what  tiibunal  are  his  Ministers 
responsible  ?  One,  the  decisions  of 
which  they  influence  and  govern; 
and  whichi  putting  this  out  of  sight 


judges  them  with  anjr  thing  rather 
than  impartiality  and  justice.  If  tiiey 
be  arraigned  on  sufficient  charge  and 
proof,  they  can  commonly  command 
a  triumphant  acquittal  in  Parliament 
The  King  alone  can  terminate  their 
evil  doings,  and  dismiss  them;  with* 
out  him,  their  responsibility  is  but 
a  name. 

Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more 
erroneous  than  the  idea,  that  because 
his  Ministers  are  responsible,  he  ought 
to  be  their  passive  confederate  and 
instrument>-that  because  they  are 
to  appear  and  act  for  him,  he  ought 
to  give  his  sanction  to  every  thing 
they  may  advise.  The  responsibility 
would  be  by  this  virtually  destroyed. 
It  is  intended  to  restrict  them  to  the 
giving  of  proper  advice,  but  not  to 
make  them  more  than  advisers;  it 
interferes  not  with  his  duty  of  exer- 
cising his  judgment  and  discretion 
on  their  advice,  and  instantly  inspect- 
ing their  conduct  as  a  master.  It  is 
so  far  from  divesting  him  of  respon- 
sibility, that  the  Constitution  empow- 
ers his  people  to  address  complaint 
and  remonstrance  to  himself;  and^if 
these  fail,  to  withhold  from  him  Uie 
means  of  carrying  on  the  government. 

Thus,  although  the  King  is  asso- 
ciated and  confounded  ivith  bis  Mi- 
nisters, his  character  and  duties  differ 
essentially  from  theirs.  The  consti- 
tution makes  them  his  servants, 
merely  restricting  him  from  causing 
them  to  do  what  Uiey  ought  not;  and 
with  such  restriction  he  is.  to  act  as 
their  master.  He  is  to  judge  their 
proceedings  with  jealous  vigilance ; 
in  duty  he  is  much  more  associated 
with  Parliament,  than  with  them; 
the  head  of  the  Executive,  his  func- 
tions are  still  essentially  deliberative 
ones,  to  be  exercised  like  those  of 
Parliament,  in  sitting  in  judgoseut  on 
.the  acts  of  the  Executive. 

To  qualify  the  King  for  being  the 
real  Father  of  his  People,  these  mat- 
ters seem  necessary.  He  ou^rht  most 
scrupulously  to  avoid  being  the 
member  of  any  party  or  faction. 
Having  to  decide  between  parties, 
he  must  favour  the  right — ^he  must 
prefer  and  support  the  best  princi- 
ples and  men  as  the  arbiter,  but  be- 
jrond  this  he  must  not  go.  If  he  sink 
into  the  partisan,  he  virtually  de- 
poses himself;  he  gives  his  sceptre 
to  his  party,  and  becomes  its  subject. 
The  very  best  party,  in  respect  of 
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both  creed  and  character,  cannot  rule 
the  King  without  losing  that  which 
makes  it  meritorious  and  useful,  and 
hecominghighly  mischievous.  Acting 
from  selfish  interests  and  feelings, 
involved  in  strife, — ^blinded  by  en- 
thusiasm and  animosity,  nothing  but 
the  King  can  place  on  it  the  proper 
restrictions. 

This,  of  course,  includes  principles 
and  measures,  in  regard  to  both  of 
which  it  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance that  the  King  should  act  as 
the  impartial  judge.  The  choice  in 
these  rests  with  him  either  for  good 
or  evil ;  it  is  only  through  his  power 
over  the  Ministry,  the  just  can  be 
adopted,  and  the  pernicious  aban- 
doned. If  he  commit  himself  as  the 
partisan  or  parent,  his  people  lose 
all  security  against  destructive  mis- 
government. 

The  Ministry  is  necessarily  com- 
prehended, as  consisting  of  the  heads 
and  essence  of  the  favoured  party. 
It  cannot  possess  dominion  over  him 
w^ithout  being  led  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed  into  al- 
most everv  kind  of  misrule.  It  not 
only  has  a  deep  private  interest  in  abu- 
sing its  power,  out  it  is  impelled  to  do 
so  unintentionally,  or  from  good  in- 
tentions. Howevecruinously  its  prin- 
ciples and  measures  may  operate,  it 
18  sure  to  adhere  to  them  witli  the 
utmost  pertinacity,  because  their  evil 
fruits  cannot  be  so  injurious  to  it  as 
its  abandonment  of  them  would  be : 
if  it  persevere,  it  can  charge  these 
fruits  on  other  causes ;  but  the  aban- 
donment would  be  a  confession  of 
error  and  incapacity  destructive  to 
It.  In  addition,  the  infirmity  of  hu- 
man nature  makes  it  blind  and  deaf 
to  all  proof  tliat  it  is  in  the  wrong. 
The  history  of  late  years  affords  de- 
plorable testimony,  that  after  public 
men  pledge  themselves  to  principles 
and  measures,  no  evidence  can  make 
an  impression  on  them,  and  they  will 
persist  in  them  even  to  the  ruin  of 
the  empire.  Parliament  and  public 
opinion  can  do  nothing  against  the 
Bfinistry  if  it  have  the  Kin^  as  its  in- 
strument ;  he  must  take  the  lead  in 
restraining  it ;  and  it  is  by  him  alone 
that  good  principles  and  measures 
can  be  substituted  for  bad  ones. 

To  prevent  his  Ministers  from  ob- 
taining^ undue  influence  over  the 
King,  It  seems  essential  that  they 
should  not  be  numbered  amidst  his 
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.private' friends;  he  should  have  no 
intercourse  wiUi  them  beyond  what 
is  required  by  official  duty.  If  he 
become  their  friend,  he  sinks  into 
their  partisan  and  dupe ;  he  decides 
between  rival  candidates  for  office 
and  systems  of  policy  on  the  reverse 
of  the  grounds  which  ought  to  go- 
vern his  decision.  A  Minister  can 
never,  in  the  true  sense  of  tlie  word, 
be  a  friend  to  the  King ;  he  must  use 
any  friendship  diat  may  subsist  be- 
tween them  as  a  source  of  profit  to 
himself.  Independently  of  the  im- 
proper favour  which  Ministers  must 
drav  from  the  King's  friendship,  it 
must  enable  them  to  impose  on  him 
in  the  most  pernicious  manner  touch- 
ing public  affairs. 

All  this  is  sanctioned  bv  the  Con- 
stitution, which  assumes  the  King  to 
be  incapable  of  being  a  partisan; 
to  be  free  from  bonds  and  partiali- 
ties, and  to  be  always  ready,  when 
the  public  good  may  require  it,  to 
change  his  Ministers  and  their  po- 
licy. It  does  not  allow  that  he  can 
pledge  himself,  or  act  from  the  in- 
fluence of  friendship. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the 
King  to  discharge  his  momentous  du- 
ties properly,  or  in  any  other  tlian 
the  most  injurious  manner,  if  he  be 
not  correctly  informed  in  respect  of 
the  condition  and  feeling  of  his  peo- 
ple, the  character  of  his  Ministers, 
and  the  fruits  of  the  policy  acted  on 
by  the  latter.  How  can  he  gain  the 
information  ?  His  private  friends  will 
conceal  from  him  the  truth;  they 
will  shape  their  words  to  suit  his 
prejudices  and  their  own  interests ; 
they  will  blind  and  deceive  him. 
His  Ministers  will  necessarily  labour 
to  keep  him  in  ignorance  and  delu- 
sion ;  if  they  be  even  upright  men, 
they  will  still  plead  their  own  cause 
to  him,  and  therefore  do  their  utmost 
to  mislead  him.  If  he  look  at  the  de- 
bates in  Pari  lament,  he  will  find  one 
side  stoutly  denying  what  the  other 
asserts  in  respect  of  fact ;  parties 
will  be  vehemently  at  issue  touching 
the  causes  of  admitted  effects;  and 
the  Opposition  will  labour  as  sti-e- 
nuously  to  suppress,  misrepresent, 
and  delude  on  one  side  the  question, 
as  the  Ministry  will  on  the  other.  If 
he  turn  to  the  newspapers,  they  will 
act  like  Parliament ;  perhaps  if  Par- 
liament be  the  same,  tliey  may  be 
about  all  on  one  side  denying  thq 
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existence  of  distresa,  when  it  over- 
whelms the  whole  community,  or 
nscribing  it  to  erroneous  causes,  and 
tiercely  warring  against  remedy. 

How  then  can  the  King  gain  the 
necessary  information  ?  He  ought  to 
•converse  frequently  and  much  with 
•able,  intelligent,  impartial  men,  who 
can  speak  from  their  own  knowledge. 
They  will  supply  him  with  accurate 
facts,  and  communicate  to  him  the 
feelings  of  society;  they  will  make 
him  acquainted  with  that  legitimate 
public  opinionwhich  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  press,  and  which  he  must 
know  and  follow,  to  do  right.  They 
will  teach  him  to  participate  in  the 
spirit  and  sentiments  of  his  people, 
and  to  treat  with  due  discrimination 
the  assertions  of  party  and  faction. 

Another  essential  is,  the  King  ought 
to  employ  his  influence  to  keep  the 

freat  constitutional  parties  of  the 
tate  in  due  opposition  to  each  other. 
If  they  combine.  Parliament  and  the 
press  employ  themselves  in  conceal- 
ing facts,  stifling  discussion,  suppress- 
ing public  opinion,  and  inculcating 
error.  Their  contention  draws  forth 
much  truth  and  argument,  and  en- 
ables the  independent  to  speak  with 
efiect,  although  it  is  so  prolific  of 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation;  and 
proper  intelligence,  on  the  part  of  the 
King,  can  separate  the  good  from  the 
evil.  But  their  union  ranges  all  the 
falsehood  and  misrepresentation  on 
one  side,  makes  them  infinitely  more 
unscrupulous,  and  puts  down  all  op- 
position to  them :  it  afllicts  the  coun- 
try with  moral  lunacy,  and  not  only 
deprives  the  King  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  but  combines  every  thing 
to  misinrorm  and  delude  him. 

The  proper  division  of  the  great 
constitutional  parties  is  not  more  es- 
sential for  enabling  the  King  to  judge 
righteously  between  men  and  prin- 
ciples, than  it  is  for  enabling  him  to 
give  the  needful  effect  to  his  judg- 
ment. It  was  a  capital  error  in  his 
late  Majesty  that  he  was  always  an- 
xious to  combine  these  parties ;  from 
the  moment  when  he  became  the 
Regent,  almost  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  continually  labouring 
to  accomplish  it  by  means  of  a  *'  broad- 
bpttomea  Ministry."  Divide  and  rule 
— is  as  tnie  touching  the  King  and 

Earties,  as  it  is  in  any  case  whatever ; 
e  must  divide  parties,  or  be  their 
impotent  subject  and  slave;  the  ty* 
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ranny  of  their  union  must  be  aa 
grinding  to  him  as  to  the  commu* 
nity.  The  union  can  only  be  com* 
passed  by  the  destruction  of  prin- 
ciple amidst  public  men;  both  sidea 
must  sacrifice  either  creed  or  inte* 
gnty ;  and  thus  they  acquire  despotic 
power  over  both  King  and  people, 
and  escape  from  moral  restraint  on 
the  exercise  of  it,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment 

Such  union  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  long  existence.    Those 
who  enter  into  it  are  actuated  by 
sordid  selfishness,  which  it  cannot 
gratify !  They  do  not  intend  it  to  con- 
tinue, but  they  resort  to  it  as  a  more 
effectual  means  of  subduing  each 
other  than  open  hostility;  each  party 
is  from  the  hrst  determined  to  sepa- 
rate as  soon  as  it  can  extract  the 
strength  from,  and  expel  the  other. 
But  in  the  short  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  is  sure  to  involve  the  King» 
as  well  as  the  country,  in  appalling 
difficulties.    Public  i^airs  are  ma- 
naged by  party  fanaticism,  in  utter 
contempt  of  fact  and  evidence ;  and 
the  community  is  soon  plunged  into 
misery;  in  this  state  oi  things  the 
King  has  no  resource,  for  the  union 
has  pledged  all  public  men  against 
change ;  if  parties  separate,  the  one 
which  goes  into  opposition,  protests 
against  different  measures, and  mere- 
ly inflames  the  passions  of  the  igno- 
rant, to  make  the  evils  produced  by 
the  distress,  and  the  King's  embar- 
rassments, as  great  as  possible. 

It  is  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance, that  the  King  should  always  be 
able  to  change  his  Ministers,  and 
their  policy,  when  public  need  calls 
for  it — ^that  he  should  be  able  to  ex- 
ercise his  prerogative  effectually,  as 
well  as  nominally,  and  to  appoint  a 
Ministry  fully  capable  of  managing 
public  affairs  on  opposite  principles. 
It  is  his  solemn  duty,  when  the  com- 
munity endures  nothing  but  suffer- 
ing under  one  system  of  policy,  to 
call  an  opposite  one  into  action. 
Without  this,  he  is  no  Kiner,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution,  and  he  can- 
not discharge  the  obligations  of  one. 
To  ensure  it,  parties  ought  to  be  di- 
vided, as  we  have  said,  and  the  divi- 
sion should  be  resolutely  maintained 
by  himself.  Whenever  his  Ministers 
are  imable  to  carry  on  the  gorero* 
ment  on  their  owii  principles,  and 
display  a  wish  to  adopt  thoee  of  llie 
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opposition,  1i^  dugbt  at  onice  to  dis- 
miss them,  and  put  the  Opposition 
into  office.  This  is  called  for  hy 
many  reasons,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity for  the  division  of  parties. 

It  is  a  most  pernicious  thing  for 
the  Opposition  to  consist  always  of 
the  same  party,  although  it  may  he 
matter  of  necessity,  it  keeps  the 
party  from  official  experience  and 
habits  of  business,  and  thereby  makes 
it  the  most  useless  as  an  Opposition, 
and  if  it  be  called  to  power,  the  most 
incompetent  as  a  Ministry.  The 
party  necessarily  addresses  itself  to 
the  lower  orders;  it  inflames  their 
passionis,  adopts  their  wishes,  and 
constitutes  itself  their  leaders ;  mis- 
representation and  arguing  on  the 
false  and  mischievous  8ide,enter  into 
its  daily  occupation.  Inconsequence, 
the  longer  it  is  excluded  from  office^ 
the  more  visionary  and  pernicious 
its  creed  becomes ;  the  more  influ- 
ence it  obtains  over  the  body  of  the 
people,  the  more  it  separates  this 
body  from  the  King,  the  Aristocracy, 
and  public  institutions,  and  the  more 
atrociously  it  tramples  on  truth  and 
reason.  The  proof  of  this  afforded 
by  the  history  of  the  Whigs,  is  not 


more  curious  than  melancholy.  In 
the  days  of  Fox  and  Burke,  ihey 
were  statesmen ;  they  made  abstract 
principle  merely  a  thing  of  practical 
use,  studied  the  practical  portion  of 
finance,  trade,  &&,  and  attended  with 
due  ability  to  every  department  of 
government.  What  are  they  now? 
They  have  declined  into  visionaries 
and  fanatics.  They  can  specJc  of  no- 
thing save  abstract  principle,  which 
they  strain  to  the  wildest  extreme  of 
falsehood  and  absurdity :  public  af- 
fairs, in  regard  to  detail,  and  ef- 
fects to  the  community,  are  below 
their  notice;  they  leave  finance  to 
such  people  as  Hume  and  Maberly; 
trade  they  cannot  look  at;  taxes  they 
can  only  declaim  against  in  the  ffross; 
and  provided  the  Ministry  amieres 
to  certain  general  doctrines,  it  may 
do  any  thing  it  pleases  through  the 
whole  range  of  aomestic  and  foreign 
policy.  Never  did  any  other  body 
of  men  exhibit  such  complete  igno- 
rance of  real  business — such  incom- 
prehensible lack  of  acquaintance 
with  actual  men  and  thmgs.  Mr 
Brougham,*  at  York,  denounced  war 
as  "  unchristian,"  and  professed  to 
doubt  whether  the  difference  be^ 


*   The  magnificent  declamation  which  Mr  Brougham  has  put  forth  in  Yorkshire^ 
touching  liberty,  France,  and  himself,  makes  it  our  duty  to  remind  the  country,  that, 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  he  was  perfectly  speechless  on  the  "  persecutions'* 
of  the  Press,  instituted  by  his  worthy  friend  and  brother-lawyer.  Sir  J.  Scarlett. 
Other  Whigs  did  their  duty  like  honest  men ;  but  he  did  nothing.    If  we  be  told  that 
bis  crown  fee  as  a  lawyer  sealed  his  lips  as  a  legislator,  we  will  reply.  What  right, 
then,  has  such  a  man  to  enter  Parliament  ?  Let  the  country  remember,  too,  what  his 
conduct  was  in  the  contest  between  arbitrary  Ministers  and  popular  right  and  feeling, 
on  the  Catholic  Question.     What  is  his  regular  conduct  in  Parliament,  in  regard  to 
such  petitions  as  are  not  palatable  to  him  ?    Through  his  whole  life  he  has  constantly 
either  supported  power,  or  been  neutral,  in  its  inroads  on  national  freedom  and  privi- 
leges, unless  the  interests  of  his  own  faction  have  led  him  to  do  the  contrary.     Per- 
haps we  ought  to  animadvert  on  the  compound  of  bombast,  egotism  and  fanaticism, 
untruth  and  insult,  which  he  has  inserted  in  the  newspapei-s,  as  his  address  of  thanks 
to  the  Yorkshire  freeholders  for  electing  him.     Under  the  pretext  of  thanking  them, 
he  advertises  himself  and  his  nostrums,  after  the  fashion  of  the  regular  advertising 
quacks.     He  is  elected,  forsooth  !  because  all  Yorkshire  agrees  with  him  in  principle, 
and  supports  him  ! ! !      Passing  by  the  despicable  invention,  touching  agreement  of 
principle  at  a  preliminary  Whig  meeting,  which  took  place  to  discuss  the  propriety  of 
inviting  him  to  become  a  candidate,  his  principal  supporters  were  an  editor  of  a  pro- 
irinelal  newspaper,  and  a  retired  country  barrister ;  the  Whig  country  gentlemen  were 
opposed  to  him.     At  the  York  dinner,  he  could  not  refrain  from  insulting  the  free- 
liolders ;  he  told  them  they  had  done  for  him  what  he  would  not  have  done  for  a 
Yorkshireman  in  Westmoreland.     At  another  election  we  trust  Yorkshire  will  vin- 
dicate its  dignity  and  character.     If  the  Whigs,  in  their  present  hopeful  prospects,  dp 

Jiot  wish  Mr  Brougham  to  ruin  them  as  a  party,  they  must  either  put  on  him  th'e 
Iwidle  of  discretion,  or  get  rid  of  him.     Age,  instead  of  sobering  him,  seems  only  to 

render  him  more  intemperate  and  fanatical.     Singular,  indeed,  must  the  times  be, 

Hfrhen  Yorkshire,  the  first  of  counties,  has  sent  this  slave  of  a  party  to  Parliament  as 
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tween  a  low  price  of  corn,  and  a 
higher  one,  went  to  the  producer, 
although  he  was  sure  it  was  taken 
from  tne  consumer  r  in  plain  Eng- 
lish— for  his  doubt  amounts  to  this — 
he  thought  it  made  no  difference  to 
the  producers  whether  they  sold 
their  corn,  or  gave  it  away.  How 
such  a  man,  after  uttering  such 
wretched  ravings,  in  contempt  of  all 
reason  and  fact,  can  hope  to  occupy 
a  high  place  in  the  Cabinet,  we  can- 
not conjecture.  Yet  the  Whigs 
abound  in  ability.  Of  Mr  Brougham 
we  need  not  speak.  Earl  Grey,  in 
natural  talent,  has  no  superior  in 
Parliament;  if  he  had  studied  real 
life  as  much  as  party  doctrines,  and 
had  laboured  as  zealously  for  public 
interests  as  for  those  of  party,  he 
would  have  had  no  superior  in  it  in 
any  respect.  Sir  J.  Graham  has 
powers  equal  to  any  thing :  it  is  la- 
mentable to  see  these  fine  powers 
humbling  themselves  to  party  errors, 
evidently  against  their  conviction, 
cramped  by  party  bonds  into  com- 
parative imbecility,  compelled  by 
party  folly  to  waste  themselves  on 
petty  trifles,  and  warring  against 
things  English,  at  the  nod  of  party 
despotism,  in  despite  of  their  wishes 
and  their  sterling  English  nature. 
Why  does  not  their  owner,  even  if 
for  no  other  object  than  to  retrieve 
the  fallen  character  and  fortunes  of 
his  party,  cast  from  him  his  chains, 
Imd  appear  before  his  country  in  tlie 
dignity  of  freedom !  He  only  injures 
and  disgraces  his  party  by  following 
it ;  to  serve  it,  he  must  rise  to  the 
rank  of  leader. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  has 
been  produced  in  the  Whigs  princi- 
pally by  their  constant  exclusion  from 
office ;  if  they  had,  as  a  separate  par- 
ty, enjoyed  their  fair  turn  of  itj  they 
would  have  been,  from  experience, 
far  better  men  of  business — they 
would  have  been  pledged  to  infinite- 
ly more  rational,  practical  opinions 
— they  would  have  been  mucn  more 
connected  with  the  Kin^,  the  Aristo- 
cracy, the  Church,  and  the  independ- 
ent part  of  the  community — ana  they 
would  have  had  far  less  influence 
over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  multitude. 

So  long  as  tlie  Opposition  advo- 
cates principles  which  tJie  King,  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Ledslature,  decide 
ought  not  to  be  acted  on,  it  ought  to 


be  excluded  from  power,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  consequences ;  but 
here  the  ground  for  its  exclusion 
ceases.  Tne  triumph  of  their  prin- 
ciples forms  the  best  of  all  reasons 
for  giving  them  the  Cabinet  If  the 
Ministers  be  the  best  men,  and  their 
principles  be  the  true  ones,  still,  if 
they  cannot  maintain  themselves  in 
office  without  apostatising  t^  their  op- 
ponents, they  ought  to  be  dismissed. 
It  is  only  in  Opposition  that  the  men 
and  their  principles  can  regain  their 
supremacy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  the  idea,  that  if  the  Ministry 
apostatize  to  the  Opposition  from 
necessity,  this  will  weaken  tlie  lat- 
ter, and  render  its  creed  innocuous ; 
it  must  necessarily  have  a  contrary 
effect  The  Ministry,  in  going  over, 
destroys  its  character,  suppresses  its 
principles,  and  forces  its  party  into 
tlie  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  If  its 
new  principles  produce  all  manner 
of  evil,  the  ulame  is  cast,  not  on  them, 
but  on  its  own  incapacity,  and  it  is 
without  resource;  instead  of  being 
able  to  limit  their  application,  it  is 
compelled  to  give  them  a  wider  one 
than  the  Opposition  itself  would  at- 
tempt if  in  power:  the  latter  soon 
lowers  its  creed  to  find  ground  of 
difference,  and  it  drags  the  Ministry 
after  it  For  a  number  of  years  the 
Tories  have  regularly  lowered  their 
creed  to  approximate  it  to  that  of 
the  Whigs ;  and  the  effect  has  been, 
the  Whigs  have  as  regularly  lowered 
theirs,  to  keep  up  the  difference,  un- 
til at  length  we  see  Whigsism  sunk 
to  the  confines  of  Republicanisin ; 
compared  with  jt,  tiic  faith  of  Mr 
Fox  was  high  Toryism. 

No  matter  how  distasteful  an  Op- 
position may  be  to  the  King  and  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  community, 
still  if  it  be  too  powerful  for  the  Mi- 
nistry, give  it  ojtice,  as  the  only  ef- 
fectual means  of  weakening  it,  and 
purifying  its  principles.  It  will  be 
placed  under  the  potent  conm>l  of 
the  King ;  a  considerable  part  of  its 
press  will  forsake  it ;  the  support  of 
the  multitude  will  change  into  neu- 
trality, and  then  into  hostility;  it  will 
be  compelled  to  change  its  language, 
to  place  many  of  its  doctrines  on  Uie 
shelf,  and  to  promulgate  different 
ones :  it  will,  from  necessity,  falsify 
many  of  its  professions  by  its  acts  ; 
its  creed  will  be  properly  judged  of 
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by  its  effects,  and  its  members  by 
their  conduct.  In  addition,  much  of 
the  strength  it  loses  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  dismissed  Ministers. 
Wliile  nothing  is  better  calculated  to 
weaken  an  Opposition,  and  correct 
any  exai^gerated  opinion  of  its  cha- 
racter, than  office ;  nothing  is  better 
calculated  to  strengthen  a  tecble  Mi- 
nistry, and  cleanse  Its  reputation  from 
unjust  reproach,  than  the  sending  it 
Into  Opposition.  A  party  in  ofhce 
keeps  losing,  and  in  opposition  keeps 
gaining,  strength  ana  character,  m 
regard  to  popular  feeling. 

if  the  King  suffer  his  Ministers  to 
embrace  the  creed  of  the  Opposition, 
from  the  hope  that  it  will  enable 
them  to  retain  office,  he  will  find 
himself  grievously  mistaken.  By  so 
doing,  he  not  only  ensures  their  ex- 
pulsion, but  makes  their  return  to  of-  ' 
nee  almost  impossible:  he  deprives 
them  of  all  strength  as  a  Ministry, 
and  incapacitates  tiiem  from  acting 
as  an  Opposition;  he  makes  them 
the  instruments  of  the  Opposition  for 
gaining  power,  and  afterwards  re- 
taining it  If  he  dismiss  them  with 
principles  unchanged,  they  at  once 
stand  forth  as  the  opponents  of  the 
new  Ministry,  and  divide  the  coun- 
try against  it ;  they  are  almost  imme- 
diately in  a  condition  to  re-enter  the 
Cabinet,  supported  by  popular  feel- 
ing. But  after  th  e  inevitable  d is m iss- 
al  which  their  apostasy  produces, 
they  are  pledged  to  support  the  Mi- 
nistry in  essentials,  ana  they  arc  de- 
serted by  the  country.  Tlie  latter 
can  create  no  new  party  in  their 
place ;  public  men  are  all  bound  to 
the  same  policy,  and  in  consequence, 
no  matter  who  the  electors  may 
send  to  Parliament,  the  Members 
will  be  unanimous.  Thus  the  King 
can  neither  take  his  favourite  Minis- 
ters again  into  office,  nor  obtain  others 
of  their  principles ;  he  is  bound  to 
tiiosc  who  are  forced  on  him. 

We  are  guilty  of  no  extravagance 
in  assuming  that  a  Ministry  will  apos- 
tatize to  the  Opposition,  as  a  means 
of  maintaining  itself  in  power.  In 
late  years,  different  Ministers  have 
made  a  regular  system  of  doing  it, 
and  the  system  has  been  insisted  on 
afl  alike  wise  and  necessary.  How 
often  has  it  not  been  rung  in  our  ears, 
that  Ministers  ought  to  make  this  or 
that  surrender,  merely  to  keep  them- 
selves in  office !  How  often  have  we 


not  been  assured,  that  they  ought  to 
be  supported  in  adopting  the  creed 
of  the  Opposition,  in  order  to  keep 
office  from  the  latter  I  With  regard 
to  other  countries  as  well  as  this,  the 
doctrine  is  inculcated,  that  Ministers 
ought  to  disregard  principle  and  con- 
science, and  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  opponents,  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  power.  The  real  meaning 
of  it  is,  that  to  prevent  certain  men 
and  principles  from  holding  office 
constitutionally,  and  under  the  ac- 
tion of  proper  restraints  and  balan- 
ces ;  they  ought,  in  effect,  to  hold  it 
unconstitutionally,  and  with  des- 
potic power ; — that,  to  prevent  one 
party  from  doing  injury,  another 
party  ou|^ht  to  do  the  same  injury, 
and  infinitely  more.  It  is  not  more 
false,  than  it  is  injurious  to  every 
party  interested. 

What  has  it  produced  to  the  Tory 
Ministers  ?  It  has  ruined  them ;  the 
elections  just  ending  have  proved 
that,  in  respect  of  the  community  at 
large,  it  has  stripped  them  of  both 
character  and  party. 

What  has  it  produced  to  the  Tory 
party?  It  has  ruined  it;  this  party  is 
now  lost  amidst  the  Whigs. 

What  has  it  produced  to  the  King  ? 
It  has  left  him  without  choice  in  men 
and  measures,  and  disabled  him  for 
discharging  his  duties. 

And  what  has  it  produced  to  the 
country  ?  A  far  wider  application  of 
Whig  doctrines  than  could  have  ta- 
ken place  if  the  Whigs  had  been  in 
office.  In  respect  of  general  policy, 
it  has  virtually  destroyed  Parliament 
and  the  Press,  and  placed  the  coun- 
try under  a  practical  despotism ;  the 
country  has  been  deprived  by  it  of 
all  means  of  judging  correctly  of  the 
measures  of  government,  and  of  ap* 
pealing  against  them.  Fortunate,  in- 
deed, would  it  have  been  for  the 
community  at  large,  if  the  Tories  had 
been  expelled  from  power,  in  favour 
of  the  Wjiigs,  seven  years  ago,  before 
tlieir  apostasy  commenced! 

Whatever  party  the  King  may  be 
led  by  choice  or  necessity  to  place  in 
office,  he  ought  to  make  it  a  rule  for 
his  Ministers  to  be  men  of  the  best 
character,  private  as  well  as  public. 
Public  character  is  governed  by  pri- 
vate ;  Avhatevor  a  man  is  as  a  private 
individual,  that  he  will  be  as  a  Minis- 
ter. The  Minister  who  is  godlesk, 
licentious,  and  unprincipled  in  pvi- 
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vate  life,  will  dispose  of  Church  pa- 
tronage to  the  irreligious  and  rapa- 
cious ;  piety,  virtue,  and  inability  for 
becoming  political  instruments,  will 
be  with  him  dis(][ualifications,  He 
will  dispose  of  civil  patronage  in  the 
same  manner ;  he  will  exclude  men 
of  honour  and  integrity,  and  fill  sub- 
ordinate offices  with  profligates. 
Such  a  Minister's  personal  connex- 
ions will  be  amidst  the  vicious ;  and 
his  mode  of  conducting  public  affairs 
will  render  it  necessary  for  his  sub- 
ordinates to  be  regar^ess  of  prin- 
ciple. In  public,  as  in  private  life, 
virtue  and  its  rules  will  be  despised 
by  him ;  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  as  in  that  of 
his  own,  he  will  sacrifice  to  his  in- 
terest all  the  obligations  which  bind 
the  pure  and  honourable. 

If^the  leading  Ministers  display  a 
contempt  for  religion  and  morals,  ho- 
nour, public  spirit,  and  virtue,  their 
example  must  oe  about  as  prolific  of 
evil  as  their  deeds.  Parliament  will 
imitate  them,  jfor  the  sake  of  imita- 
tion, as  well  as  to  gain  the  bribes 
they  will  offer  it  From  such  Minis- 
ters must  flow  a  licentious  and  cor- 
rupt Legislature. 

Ministers  like  these  can  never  gain 
any  important  share  of  public  esteem 
and  confidence;  that  part  of  society 
which  dispenses  the  latter  is  shock- 
ed and  disgusted  by  their  proceed- 
ings ;  it  is  always  in  dread  of  what 
they  may  do,  and  therefore  it  even 
tolerates  them  with  reluctance.  The 
fruits  of  their  conduct,  sooner  or 
later,  fill  the  land  with  vice,  evils,  and 
discontent  A  virtuous  Ministry  is 
loved  for  its  virtue ;  and  by  promo- 
ting general  morals,  raising  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy,  purifying  the  j^e- 
neral  body  of  public  functionaries, 
and  exalting  the  standard  of  honour, 
principle,  and  public  spirit  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  continually  enlarges  the 
sources  from  which  alone  govern- 
ments can  draw  confidence  and  af- 
fection. The  case  is  the  reverse  with 
a  vicious  one. 

The  character  of  the  Ministry  has 
a  ffreat  effect  on  that  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Virtue  in  a  Ministry  contri- 
butes half  to  the  defeat  of  an  Oppo- 
sition which  is  vicious  $  and  in  the 
latter  it  ensures  its  triumph  over  a 
vicious  Ministry.  The  virtuous  Mi- 
nistry, when  it  loses  place,  must 


make  an  Opposition  of  the  same  cha^ 
racter. 

It  has  been  said,  and  we  trust  it 
is  true  in  the  rule,  that  virtue  and  ta- 
lent are  naturally  allied.  This,  how^ 
ever,  is  evident  to  all,  that  the  want 
of  talent  in  a  Ministry  must  compel 
it  to  be  vicious ;  while  the  possession 
of  it  must  tempt  it  to  be  the  contrary. 
In  addition,  ifa  Ministry  do  not  pos- 
sess the  requisite  share  of  ability,  it 
must  govern  to  scourge,  and  it  must 
soon  Tall.  If,  theremre,  the  King 
wish  his  Ministry  to  do  its  duty,  con- 
fer on  his  people  the  blessings  of 
good  government,  and  endure,  he 
must  use  his  efforts  to  make  it  com- 
prehend the  CTeatest  portion  possible 
of  talent  He  must  not  be  content 
with  two  or  three  gifted  leaders,  but 
his  care  must  extend  to  the  subordi- 
nates; there  must  be  the  rising  as 
well  as  the  mature  tree — the  future 
successor,  as  well  as  the  present 
possessor. 

Contempt  of  this  has  had  a  large 
shai'e  in  ruining  that  party  which  en- 
joys his  present  Majesty's  prefer- 
ence. It  used  its  patronage  to  pro-i 
vide  for  imbecile  connexions,  or  to 
buy  worthless  adherents;  and  it  could 
spare  none  for  ability ;  it  was  to  flou- 
rish by  the  corrupt  purchase  of  fa- 
mily influence  or  apostate  opponents, 
and  not  by  conferring  honourable  re- 
ward on  rising  talent  It  tlius  re- 
pelled such  talent  into  the  ranks  of 
Its  foes ;  and,  when  its  leaders  sunk 
into  the  grave,  its  strength  was  bu- 
ried with  them ;  it  found  itself  op- 
posed by  nearly  the  whole  talent  and 
eloquence  of  the  country.  Imbeci- 
lity then  led  it  into  profligacy,  and 
profligacy  into  tyranny;  and  its  ruin 
was  completed.  Even  in  its  present 
state,  it  adheres  to  the  same  system ; 
not  a  single  young  man  has  been 
brought  forward  in  political  life  by 
the  existing  Ministry  for  the  sake  of 
his  talents  alone. 

The  King  may  learn  from  this  that 
the  matter  must  not  be  left  to 
Ministers;  they  are  much  more  like 
from  envy,  jealousy,  the  importun 
of  supporters,  and  other  causes, 
exclude  talent,  than  to  secure  its 
liance.    His  interest  in  it  is  infinite 

greater  than  theirs;  they  can  o 
ope  to  hold  ofl^ce  for  a  few  yet 
and  they  have  no  inducement  * 
providing  proper  successorst    I 
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he  retains  his  office  for  life ;  and  if 
his  Ministers  be  incapable,  or  if,  when 
he  loses  them,  he  cannot  find  others 
duly  qualified,  it  involves  him  in  grie- 
vous personal  embarrassments.  In 
what  18  of  such  vast  moment  to  him- 
self, as  well  as  to  the  country,  his 
vigilant  care  must  extend  to  every 
department  of  office ;  he  must  pro- 
vide future  as  well  as  present  Mi- 
nisters ;  he  must  be  the  ratron,  and 
turn  the  stream  of  talent  into  his  ser- 
vice, in  utter  disregard  of  fortune 
and  connexions,  m  past  history, 
most  of  the  errors  and  misdeeds  of 

f^orernments,  the  troubles  and  suf- 
erings  of  kings,  may  be  ascribed  to 
neglect  in  this;  a  Ministry  cannot 
stand  long  in  this  country  which  does 
not  possess  commanding  ability  and 
eloquence ;  and  it  will,  m  the  period 
of  its  existence,  cover  the  King,  it- 
self, and  its  creed,  with  reproach  and 
unpopularity. 

ft  is  the  duty  of  the  King  to  give 
his  decided  preference  and  support 
to  right  principles  in  all  things.  Fa- 
shion has  about  as  much  influence 
in  principles  as  in  dress ;  and,  in  re- 
gard to  them,  it  is  continually  chan- 
ffing.  The  world  casts  o£f  one  creed 
because  it  is  old,  and  despised  by  the 
fashionables,  and  adopts  another  be- 
cause it  is  new,  and  in  vogue,  as  it 
does  its  garments.  At  one  time,  it 
is  the  fashion  to  be  religious,  and 
at  another,  to  be  the  contrary ;  now 
Toryism  is  all  the  ra^e,  and  then  it 
is  thrown  aside  in  favour  of  Whig- 
gism.  The  King  must  remember, 
that  principles  do  not  change,  in  their 
nature  and  effects,  with  variations  of 
popular  feeling  respecting  them; 
they  are  equally  true  or  false,  whe- 
ther the  nation  be  for  or  against 
them :  no  popular  enthusiasm  can 
prevent  the  aaoption  of  those  which 
are  erroneous  n-om  bringing  every 
ill  on  himself  and  his  people. 

In  regard  to  such  principles  as  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  the 
King  must  adhere  to  them  with  un<' 
conquerable  firmness.  He  must  not 
follow,  but  endeavour  to  lead,  fa- 
shion :  if  it  set  against  him,  he  must 
labour  to  turn  itoy  aU  the  means  in 
his  power.  He  must  call  eloquence 
to  his  side,  both  in  the  Ministry  and 
the  Press ;  in  his  disposal  of  favours 
and  rewards,  he  must  be  rigidly 
guided  bv  principle.  If  he  bend, 
courty  and  conciliate— if  he  shun  and 
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discountenance  those  who  maintain 
the  right,  because  they  are  unpopu- 
lar, and  bestow  his  favour  and  pub- 
lic honours,  without  reference  to 
desert,  on  those  who  support  the 
wrong,  because  they  Tiave  fashion 
and  the  multitude  with  them — if  he 
do  this,  he  will  soon  find  himself  for- 
saken h\  the  good  and  the  wise,  the 
slave  of  faction,  and  possessed  of  no 
other  power  than  that  of  injuring 
himself  and  his  people. 

With  regard  to  such  principles  as 
are  matter  of  controversy,  the  King 
ought  to  oppose  their  adoption  to 
the  utmost;  laws  and  institutions^ 
property  and  bread,  are  not  fit  ob- 
jects of  experiment.  If  he  have  the 
adoption  of  them  forced  on  him,  he 
must  use  every  means  for  causing 
the  trial  to  be  a  fair  one.  Party  and 
faction  must  be  repressed — asser- 
tions must  be  disregarded  —  both 
sides  must  be  heard  with  equal  im« 
partiality — and  tlie  decision  must  be 
according  to  the  results.  Every  fa- 
cility ought  to  be  given  to  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry anodiscussion.  The 
Kin^  ought  to  use  every  means  for 
makmg  the  adoption  matter  of  con- 
tention between  the  great  parties  of 
Parliament,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  able  to  forsake  the  principles,  if 
they  are  proved  to  be  pernicious* 
Great  speculative  changes  of  law 
and  system  ought  never  to  be  made 
with  the  sanction  of  both  parties,  be- 
cause such  sanction,  however  de- 
structive they  may  prove,  disables 
the  country  for  opposing,  and  the 
King  for  abandonmg  them.  If  he 
cannot  prevent  them,  he  has  the 
power,  by  changing  his  Ministers,  to 
raise  a  strong  opposition  to  them, 
and  he  ought  to  exercise  it  He 
must  have  the  fact  ever  before  him, 
that  however  warmly  he  may  favour 
a  change,  still,  if  it  be  an  erroneous 
one,  it  will  involve  both  his  people 
and  himself  in  troubles ;  and  there- 
fore he  ought  never  to  venture  on 
<me  without  first  providing  the  means 
of  retracing  his  steps  if  necessary. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  the 
leading  obligations  of  the  King,  which 
refer  more  particularly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  opinions  of  the  pre- 
sent time ;  our  words,  of  course,  re« 
late  to  the  King  in  the  abstract.  We 
will  now  say  something  touching  his 
present  Majesty. 

He  is  invested  with  duties  arduov 
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in  the  extreme,  and  with  responsibi- 
lities to  God  and  his  country  which 
iset  calculation. at  defiance.  That  he 
fe^ls  thi6-:-that  he  is  too  much  an 
Englishmaii  to  shelter  himself  under 
any  constitutional  or  other  fiction, 
is  what  we  cannot  doubt.  Neither 
law,  nor^anv  thing  besides,  can  to 
conscience  divide  the  possession  of 
power  from  responsibility  for  its  ex- 
ercise. He  is  surrounded  by  such 
difficulties,  as  scarcely  any  king  be- 
fore him  had  to  ^apple  with,  and 
the  fearful  burden  is  cast  upon  him, 
of  not  only  selecting  but  creating  the 
means  of  subduinff  them. 

As  the  head  of  the  Church,  his 
Majesty  will  remai'k  the  lamentable 
decline  of  religious  principle.  Prac- 
tical piety  is  not  to  be  tolerated — the 
observance  of  the  common  decencies 
of  religion  is  denounced  under  the 
nicknames  of  Evangelism  and  Puri- 
tanism— and  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  in  all  its  forms  is  openly  de- 
fended. He  will  see  that  the  Church 
is  rapidly  sinking  in  possessions  as 
well  as  power— that  the  clergy  have, 
to  a  large  extent,  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  laity — and  that  the  power  of 
its  enemies  is  increasing  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

We  feel  assured  that  the  King  will 
not  content  himself  with  exhibiting, 
in  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
Court,  that  reverence  for  religion 
displayed  by  his  father ;  but  that,  in 
addition,  he  will  do  his  utmost  to 
prevent  improper  appointments  in 
the  Church,  promote  piety  and  dis- 
charge of  duty  amidst  tne  clergy,  and 
extend  the  means  of  religious  in- 
struction amidst  his  people. 

The  King  will  perceive  that,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  moral  and  ho- 
nourable principle  has  declined  with 
that  of  religion;  and  that  from  die 
whole  has  necessarily  flowed  a  fear- 
ful decline  of  political  principle.  He 
will  see  that  public  men  scoff  at  the 
sacred  obligations  of  fidelity,  con- 
sistency, ana  integrity — that  the  pre- 
judice, **  our  country,"  has  nearly 
vanished — that  legitimate  public  spi- 
rit has  scarcely  any  existence — that 
parties  not  only  disregard  the  public 
weal,  but  make  the  sacrifice  of  it  me- 
ritorious— and  that  political  creeds 
have  been  brought  to  bear  with  equal 
fierceness  against  all  public  and  in- 
dividual possessions.  He  will  .ob- 
serve Ibat  old  checks  and  baJancee 


are  destroyed— that  the  beaten  hoct 
has  retired  from  the  contest— that 
no  voice  can  be  heard  in  the  reahn 
save  that  of  combined  party  and  fac- 
tion—and that  all  is  portentous  una- 
nimity in  favour  of  those  principles 
which,  under  the  name  of  improve- 
ment, have  undermined  every  social 
institution,  dissipated  or  diminished 
every  fortune,  and  filled  every  cot- 
tage with  want  and  misery.  « 

We  cannot  doubt  that  his  Majesty 
will  resort  to  the  proper  remedies. 
He  will  banish  from  his  court,  not 
only  the  private,  but  the  political, 
proflisate ;  his  displeasure  will  fall  as 
neaviiy  on  the  public  man  who  tram* 
pies  on  the  obligations  of  honour  and 
integrity,  as  on  the  private  one,  who 
violates  the  laws  of  virtue.  He  will 
leave  nothing  undone  to  form  his 
Ministry  of  men,  whose  private  and 

Eublic  lives  are  equally  spotless ;  and 
is  care  will  extend  to  every  class  of 
public  functionaries.  By  thus  gi- 
ving virtue  and  honour  the  ascen- 
dency in  the  Court  and  Cabinet,  he 
will  give  them  it  in  the  Legisilature 
and  Uie  country  at  large ;  he  will  re- 
store to  the  Crown,  the  Ministry,  and 
Parliament,  public  confidence  and 
affection. 

His  Majesty  will  exert  himself  to 
dissolve  the  unnatural  combination 
of  parties  in  Parliament.  He  will  see 
that  this  combination  deprives  the 
independent  and  patriotic  part  of  the 
Legislature  of  both  voice  and  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  has  the  same  effect 
on  the  community — that  through  it 
party  and  faction  are  rendered  omni- 
potent, and  Parliament  is  placed 
above  the  influence  of  the  nation,  and 
prohibited  from  attempting  to  remove 
evil  and  relieve  suffering.  To  give 
success  to  his  efforts,  he  will  bind  his 
Ministers  to  a  distinct  and  tangible 
creed — ^make  men  responsible  for 
principles — and  confine  the  Cabinet 
to  those  whose  doctrines  are  to  be 
acted  on.  By  this  he  urill  soon  sepa- 
rate parties  and  creeds— bring  thei 
into  constitutional  and  beneficml  coi 
fiict— and  give  the  triumph  to  th< 
riglit. 

In  regard  to  policy,  the  King  wi 
not  be  led  by  the  interested  Mini 
ster,  or  the  partv  fimatic  When  the 
boast  to  him  of  their  liberal  principle 
and  enlightened  views,  their  amelu 
rations  and  improvements,  tiiis  wr 
be  his  reply : — **•  What  have  the  tiling 
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which  you  laud  80  extravagftnOjr  and 
indecorously  produced?  The  so- 
lemn duties  which  rest  on  me  com- 
pel me  to  call  for  proof  as  well  as  as- 
sertion* I  am  bound  by  my  obliga- 
tions to  God  and  my  people  to  look 
at  fruits — to  judge  of  trutn  and  error 
by  effects — to  take  my  definitions  of 
right  and  wrong  from  the  result  of 
experiment  1  bold  the  sceptre,  not 
to  promote  political  fanaticism — to 
propagate  party  heresies — to  conceal 
mrnmCeridT  nuMacity — ^to  sanctify 
factious  turpitude — or  to  sacrifice 
the  empire  to  abstract  opinions ;  but 
to- give  prosperity,  virtue,  and  happi- 
ness to  my  people.  Restricted  thus 
as  to  what  my  policy  is  to  produce, 
I  am  restricted  to  that  only  which 
will  produce  it.  I  have  sworn  as  a 
king,  and  my  oath  shall  be  sacred ;  I 
am  pledged  as  a  man  and  an  Eng- 
glishman,  and  my  pledge  shall  be  re- 
deemed. . 

'*  Has,  then, the  policy  of  which  you 
boast  removed  loss  and  want  ?  Has 
it  employed  the  idle,  fed  the  hun- 
gry, and  clothed  the  naked  ?  Has 
It  increased  religion  and  virtue,  loy- 
alty, content,  and  comfort  ?  Has  it 
enlarged  the  possessions  of  the  rich, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  poor? 
Has  it  added  to  the  stability  of  public 
institutions,  and  to  the  power,  cohe- 
sion, and  security  of  the  empire  ? 
Prove  that  it  has  done  this,  and  it  is 
mine; — ^you  incapacitate  me  from 
embracing  any  otner. 

'*  Such  proof  you  have  not,  and 
in  the  absence  of  it  I  am  compelled 
to  resort   to  the  evidence  of  my 
senaes.    For  five  years  your  policy 
has  been  in  comprehensive  opera- 
tion, and  had  it  been  founded  on 
truth,  its  fruits  would  long  since 
have  made  this  matter  of  demonstra- 
tion.  I  find,  however,  in  these  fruits 
only  demonstration  of  error.  Under 
this  policy,  loss,  want,  wretchedness, 
and  barbarism,  have  increased  in  an 
unprecedented  manner;  the  condi- 
tion of  all  ranks  and  callings  has  suf- 
fered grievous  injury ;  and  the  inju- 
ry has  extended  to  good  feelings  and 
national  professions  of  every  kind. 
At  tliis  moment  I  find  the  mass  of 
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my  people  struggling  with  insolven- 
cy and  suffering,  ^vhich,  in  degree 
and  duration,  have  no  parallel  in 
modem  history ; — I  find  tnem  endu- 
ring almost  every  thing  which  the 
worst  policy  and  misrule  could  pro- 
duce. 

"  Were  I  a  member  of  party  or 
faction,  I  might  disregard  this,  or 
deny  its  existence,  or  ascribe  it  to 
any  thing  rather  than  the  true  causes. 
Were  I  a  private  individual,  I  might 
content  myself  with  lamenting  it; 
but  I  am  neither.  The  bonds  are 
upon  me — which  I  cannot,  and  dare 
not, break — to  observe  it,  trace  it  to  its 
sources,  and  provide  tiie  remedies. 
It  is  my  duty  to  protect  property 
wherever  it  may  be  assailea — to  ba- 
nish hunger  and  nakedness  whcrc- 
ever  they  may  be  found — to  solace 
suffering  wherever  it  may  exists— and 
I  have  no  alternative  to  obedience. 
I  cannot  regard  your  distinctions,  and 
sacrifice  one  part  of  my  people  to 
another.  The  claims  on  me  of  the 
landowner,  silk  weaver,  and  hus- 
bandry labourer,  are  equal  to  those 
of  the  manufacturer,  cotton  weaver, 
and  mechanic ;  and  partiality  would 
be  guilt  which  I  cannot  commit. 
With  severe  impartiality,  I  roust  re- 
store to  the  distressed  interest  and 
class,  no  matter  what  they  may  be, 
the  means  of  prosperity — I  must  give 
to  the  starving  workman,  no  matter 
what  maybe  his  calling,  employment, 
and  adequate  wages.  If,  in  doing 
this,  I  have  to  oppose  your  dogmas, 
reverse  your  policy,  destroy  your 
reputation,  and  cover  myself  with 
all  kinds  of  contumely, — if  1  have  to 
stand  alone  against  the  hostility  of 
every  party,  I  must  still  do  it. 

"  From  your  party  opinions  and 
interests,  your  specious  names  and 
delusive  theories,  I  separate  myself 
— as  the  King,  I  can  have  no  con- 
nexion with  them — 1  appeal  from  you 
to  my  People." 

Such,  we  confidently  hope,  will  be 
tiie  conduct  of  his  Majesty.  If  he 
act  differently,  awful  will  be  the  his- 
tory of  tiie  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth. 
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Revolution  ! — French  Revolution! 
«— Dread  watchword  of  mystery  and 
fear ! — Augury  of  sorrow  to  cpme ! 
-^Record  of  an  Iliad  of  woes !— Is  it 
then  indeed  true  that  another  French 
Revolution  has  dawned  V  That  its 
laurels  ai'e  already  mingled  with 
cypress  ?  That  its  martyrs  are  al- 
ready many  ?  That  its  victims  ai'e 
again  seeking  their  old  asylum  in 
England  ?  And  is  it  possible  that,  by 
this  generation,  with  the  sad  recollec- 
tions of  the  last  forty  years,  any  Revo- 
lution whatever — the  purest,  holiest, 
most  righteous — can  l>e  welcomed 
with  transports  of  sympathizing  joy 
and  unmitigated  triumpti  ? — Yes,  we 
are  told  this  Revolution  was  sown  in 
peril  and  civil  conflict :  it  is  reaped 
m  glory  and  peace.  The  dangers^ 
it  is  said,  are  over  and  gone :  the 
Revolution  is  at  an  end. — Let  us 
enquire. 

The  comparison  is  put  as  between 
1630  and  1792-3.  Yet  why?  Speak- 
ing without  partisanship,  the  just 
Joint  of  comparison  is  with  1789  and 
uly  13, 1790.  That  revolution,  even 
'  more  than  this,  was  won  with  mode- 
ration and  civic  hands.  That  also 
seemed  freighted  with  golden  hopes 
for  France,  and,  through  France,  for 
universal  Europe.  All  the  earth 
made  sign  of  gratulation ;  one  voice 
of  glad  fraternal  acclamation  ascend- 
ed from  every  land;  and  if  some 
kings,  among  the  more  bigoted  of 
their  order,  downed,  even  rrom  the 
first,  upon  the  new-born  aspirations 
of  liberty,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
not  supported  by  the  wisest  or  most 
timid  or  their  subjects.  Many  hearts 
yet  linger  upon  the  shore,  as  it  were, 
of  those  great  remembrances,  when 
men  and  women,  of  every  climate, 
felt  their  common  nature  exalted; 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  records 
of  this  planet,  a  jubilee  was  celebra- 
ted, in  which,  either  by  hope  or  by 
Immediate  sympathy,  the  whole  fa^ 
mily  of  man,  including  the  most 
outcast  Pariah,  seemed  entitled  to 
participate. 

The  spectacle  of  a  mighty  king 
descending  halfway  down  the  steps 
of  a  throne,  consecrated  by  the  su- 
perstition of  a  thousand  years,  to 
meet  his  people  in  a  covenant  of 


pure  elementary  iustice,  fascinated 
the  gaze  alike  of  the  thoughtless  and 
the  thoughtful.  Nor  even  in  the  se- 
cond stage  of  this  great  change,  when 
violence  began  to  unfold  itself,  and 
the  gi-and  dithyrambic  transports  of 
the  first  enthusiasm  had  passed  into 
a  tragic  strain,  was  the  favour  of  good 
men  entirely  withdrawn.  Auow- 
ances  were  made  for  the  excesses  of 
a  zeal,  noble  in  its  origin,  and  as  ye\ 
virtuously  pointed.    Hence,  when 

— ^-—  "  the  dread  Bastile, 
With  all  the  chambers  in  its  horrid  towers, 
Fell  to  the  ground,  by  violence  o'erthrown 
Of  indignation,   and   with   shouts  that 

drown'd 
The  crash  it  made  in  falling," 

the  very  mildest  of  Christian  philo- 
sophers responded  with  unfaltering 
exultation.  Violence,  indeed,  had 
triumphed,  but  over  an  enormous 
and  a  noary  abuse.  Public  order  had 
been  wrecked ;  but  in  this  instance, 

"  from  the  wreck 

A  golden  palace  rose,  or  seeinM  to  rise, 
The  appointed  seat  of  equitable  law. 
And  mild  paternal  sway." 

How  those  visions  periabed,  m 
what  manner  that  dawn  of  celestial 
promise  was  overcast,  and  deform- 
ed by  storms  such  as  never  had 
descended  upon  civilized  commuBi- 
ties;  and  how,  at  last,  the  billowy 
agitations  of  popular  frenzy  were 
smitten  by  the  petrific  mace  of  mili- 
tary despotism,  and  republicanism 
fiwallowed  up  by  a  power  growing 
out  of  itself, — all  this  is  recorded  in 
the  blood  and  tears  of  every  nation, 
and  in  the  debts  which  cripple  the 
le^er  of  the  Anti-Gal&ican  crusade. 

Neither  let  it  be  said,  that  the  sad 
revulsions  in  this  original  revolution 
of  France  were  slow  of  coming,  or 
that  tliey  were  provoked  by  foreign 
aggression.  They  who  spesdc  tf  « 
forget,  or  dissemble  the  truth.  1- 
ready,  on  the  6th  October,  1789,  m 
Queen  of  France  had  been  hun  d 
in  her  pakce,  from  chamber  to  cb^  i- 
ber,  by  the  bayonets  of  assassi  ); 
and  though  the  agony  of  her  1  ig 
trial  was  not  consummated  v  ii 
more  than  two  years  after,  yet  f  ifl 
that  day  it  may  be  said  that  le 
throne  was  undermined.     As  t'*    >- 
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reign  a^ession,  that  it  did  call  forth 
the  mimary  strength  of  France,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  cannot  be  denied.  But 
it  had  no  share  in  producing  the  ci- 
yU  disunions,  or  the  bloody  excesses 
which  attended  them:  those  were 
the  growth  of  domestic  factions,  and 
were  the  true  original  provocations 
to  the  re^  interference.  Nor,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  less  prompt 
in  coming  forward,  is  Uiere  any  room 
to  think  that  a  nation,  suddenly  made 
conscious  of  her  own  stupendous 
stren^h,  and  ea^er  as  France  was 
(and  is)  for  occasions  of  military  dis- 
play, would  long  have  wanted  pre- 
texts for  war  upon  the  thrones  of 
Europe.  Who  oegan,  where  both 
sides  were  eager  to  begin,  is  a  ques- 
tion impertinent  to  the  purpose.  Suf- 
fice ity  that  a  revolution  of  repub- 
lican tendency  from  the  beginning, 
though  drest  at  first  in  smiles  and 
festivals,  speedily  developed  a  form 
which,  for  nve-and-t  wenty  years,  gave 
Ufl  cause  to  mourn 


**  For  wrong  triumphant,  battle  of  battle 

bom, 
And    sorrow   that   to   fruitleas    sorrow 

cIuDg." 

Forty  years  are  gone,  and  another 
revolution  succeeds,  somewhat  less 
pacific  in  its  outbreak,  but  otherwise 
of  the  same  character,  and  tending 
by  possibility  to  the  same  results. 
la  toat,  perhaps,  our  experience  is  a 
snare  to  us :  too  certainly  the  faith 
of  the  enthusiasts,  who  now  master 
the  press,  is  a  snare  to  them.  But 
let  us  contemplate  the  c^se—caimit/ 
ia  hardly  allowed  to  us  with  respect 
to  events  so  mighty  and  so  near — 
steadily,  however,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
truth. 

1q  1814,  the  Bourbons  were  recall- 
ed to  France  : — by  what  ?    Was  it 
the  voice  of  the  country  ?  Not  exact- 
ly so,  for  the  country  was  then  too 
distracted  to  have  any  unity  of  feel- 
ing in  what  regarded  that  question. 
It  Dumed  with  shame  and  wrath  to 
see  its  soil,  its  very  capital,  and  mi- 
litary eagles,  at  the  mercy  of  foreign- 
ers.    That  consideration  engrossed 
it ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  had  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  instead  of  address- 
ing their  liberal  overtures  to  the  per- 
sons  then  uppermost  in  Paris,  sent 
round  a  circular  invitation  through 
JPraoce^  authorizing  the  votes  of  the 
people,  no  determinate  answer  would 
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then  have  resulted.  One  craving  was 
at  their  hearts,  which,  under  the  pres-. 
sure  of  immediate  circumstances, 
could  not  hope  to  be  gratified.  Some 
momentary  exasperation  there  was, 
in  parts  of  France  a  deep  one,  towards 
Napoleon,  as  the  man  whose  intem- 
perance had  provoked  a  ruin  from 
which  his  utmost  energy  was  found 
unable  to  deliver  them.  Yet  how 
transitory  that  feeling  was,  and  how 
soon  it  recoiled  into  the  master- yearn- 
ing of  the  French  mind,  appears  from 
the  immediate  organization  of  the 
Violet  conspiracy.  Hardly  in  history 
is  there  a  more  striking  fact,  nor  in 
a  purer  cause  one  more  noble,  than 
the  mysterious  whisper,  which,  in 
the  winter  of  1814,  went  circling 
through  France,  of  a  restoration  which 
was  to  blossom  when  the  Violets  re-* 
turned.  Then,  and  by  the  explosion 
of  national  enthusiasm  which  follow- 
ed the  retui'n  of  Napoleon,  whose 
very  breath  sufficed  to  dissipate  the 
Bourbons,  a  truth  was  put  on  record, 
in  respect  to  the  French  chaiacter^ 
which  fifteen  years  cannot  have 
made  obsolete ;  it  is  this — that,  how 
much  soever  the  French  nation  may 
value  civil  liberty,  they  value  the  na- 
tional glory  still  more ;  that,  conse- 
quently, a  brilliant  and  fortunate 
leader  will  meet  with  unmeasured 
indulgence  even  in  his  utter  aboli- 
tion of  all  free  institutions ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  most  conci- 
liatory and  populai'  demeanour,  and 
the  most  perilous  concenHions  to  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  will,  at  the  ut- 
most, obtain  a  toleration  (and  scarce- 
ly a  toleration)  for  a  king  who  is  not 
distinguished  by  shiuiug  personal 
qualities. 

But  we  are  told  that  Frenchmen 
are  altered,  and  are  no  longer  the 
frivolous  Frenchmen  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  XV.  Heartily  we  grant  it— hearti- 
ly we  avow  our  conviction,  and  our 
thankfulness,  that  the  noble  qualities 
which  beloDg  to  the  French  charac- 
ter have  been  unfolded  and  advanta- 
geously nursed  by  the  groat  events 
of  the  last  half  century ;  and  it  will 
be  seen,  further  on,  that  we  are  ut- 
terly at  war  with  the  great  stream  of 
German  writers  in  their  arrogant  es- 
timate of  the  French  as  a  people  es- 
sentially below  themselves.  On  the 
contrary,  we  hold  the  Germans  to 
be  the  meanest  and  most  timid  peo 
pie  in  Europe ;  and  the  French  we 
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lew  as  the  only  nation^  which,  in  its 
eivil  relations,  approaches  the  stand- 
ard of  British  character.  Still  it  is 
(undeniable,  that  the  military  passion, 
the  taste  for'showyand  uncivic  glory, 
is  the  perilous  infirmity  of  the  French 
mind.  Human  possessions  are  never 
held  in  absolute  security;  nor  is  ijt 
fit  they  should :  a  state  militant^  or 
something  tending  that  way,  is  indis- 
pensable as  a  condition  for  ventila- 
ting our  minds,  imtating  our  exer- 
tions, and  preserving  us  from  torpor. 
Antagonist  forces,  therefore,  there 
must  be ;  but  in  France  they  arc  in 
morbid  overbalance.  Nor  is  it  likely 
that  any  effectual  remedy  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  case,  until  a  generation 
entirely  new  shall  have  possession  of 
France,  disciplined  by  an  education 
more  substantially  patriotic,  and  look- 
ing back  to  the  still  agitating  remem- 
brances of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  or 
Eylau,  as  mere  heraldic  honours,  not 
as  personal  concerns.  As  it  was,  in 
1815  those  remembrances  extinguish- 
ed all  others ;  and,  but  for  one  ob- 
stacle, they  would  have  re-seated  Na- 
poleon firmly  on  his  throne.  The 
explosion  was  premature ;  the  Allies 
had  not  dissolved  themselves ;  and, 
what  was  still  less  to  have  been  an- 
ticipated, their  unity  of  purpose  was 
entire.  Twelve  months  more,  and 
Napoleon  would  have  found  Europe 
open  to  his  intrigues ;  and  in  France, 
at  all  events,  sooner  or  later,  he 
would  have  met  no  organized  resist- 
ance to  his  entire  resumption  of  the 
old  military  domination. 

Yet,  at  that  very  point  of  time, 
when,  for  any  French   opposition. 
Napoleon  had  actually  triumphed, 
France  knew,  that  in  the  opposite 
I  scale,  and  as  the  alternative  for  her 
I  choice,  she  had  civil  liberty  and  im- 
I  munity  from  the  conscription.    But 
these  blessings,  because  they  were 
loaded  with  a  Bourbon,  and  included 
a  long  resignation  of  warlike  splen- 
dours and  revenge,  France  enthusi- 
astically renounced.  This  fact  is  one 
which  cannot  be  ^insaid.   Not  only 
/  did  France  submit,  without  an  effort 
for  throwing  off  his  yoke,  to  the  iron 
sceptre  of  a  military  despot,  who 
would  brook  no  whisper  of  the  po- 
pular will ;  but,  when  liberated  from 
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this  scourge  by  enemies  who  dealt  \ 
with  her  more  beneficially  than  she 
with  herself,  him  and  his  system, 
without  condition  of  any  kind,  she 
re-adopts  freely,  cheerfully,  triumph* 
antly.    Doubtless  there  is  something 
in  the  way  of  palliation :  the  Bour- 
bon, though  nominally  restored  by 
the  choice  of  France,  was  regarded 
as  substantially  the  creature  of  fo- 
reign protection ;  and  he  was  a  con- 
tinual record  of  an  odious  occupar 
tion  of  the  land  by  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian bayonets.    There  was  even  a 
generosity  in  sparing  capitulations 
to  an  unfortunate  leader,  at  the  n)o« 
ment  of  his  approaching  struggle  with 
enemies  who  held  the  language  of  ex- 
termination. Somuchistrue,tbatcom-  \ 
passion,  and  a  sentiment  of  wounded  I 
national  honour,  did  avail  Napoleon  1 
to  an  extent  inconceivable  in  other 
countries.    His  situaticHi  was  held  a 
privileged  one ;  and  his  misfortunes 
commanded,  for  the  most  part,  a  for- 
bearance wliich  possibly  was  des- 
tined to  cease  in  the  event  of  his  vic- 
torious return  to  Paris.    But  the  ca- 
gital  rights  of  nations  cannot  safely 
e  waived  or  transferred  from  sea- 
sons of  critical  advantage  to  such  as 
are  (in  the  strict  sense  of  that  word) 
precarious — tliat  is,  existing  by  en- 
treaty, on  whatsoever  motive  of  de- 
licate reserve,  generosity,  or  retalia- 
tion upon  enemies.*  And  those  who, 
for  reasons  so  passionate  or  perso- 
nal, betray  a  trust  of  this  natu  re,  must 
go  through  a  discipline  of  trial  and 
afflicting  consequences  visibly  traced 
to  their  own  enormous  failure,  be- 
fore they  can  have  a  title  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a  steadier  nation. 

Bonaparte  was  ruined,  and  the 
Bourbons  were  a  second  time  re- 
stored. The  charter,  however,  was 
not  withdrawn.  In  all  respects  that 
boon  had  been*  ill  advised.  It  gaTS 
too  much  and  too  little.  Coming 
exclusively  from  the  crown,  it  was 
contemplated  by  the  king,  and  by 
every  administration  whom  it  was 
possible  that  the  king  would  ap- 
prove, as  a  capable  and  ready  sub- 
ject for  revision,  dispensation,  and 
modifications  in  every  degree.  Ab- 
solute bounty,  it  was  thought,  might 
resume  without  wrong    what   had 


*  Even  for^his  onni  sake.  Napoleon  must  have  replaced  the  Bourbon  charter,  with 
come  imperfect  coucesaious  pf  the  same  tendency. 
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l>eeii  received  without  gratitude^  and 
was  held  with  a  general  disposition 
to  abuse  it.  In  any  case  the  royal 
munificence  would  remain  good  for 
so  much  as  it  should  leave.  Were 
but  a  trifle  reserved  of  the  original 
concessions,  lucro  panatur,  that  was 
BO  much  to  be  thankful  for — so  much 
more  than  justice  exacted.  On  those 
principles  arose  the  censorship.  Yet, 
9B,  in  Its  origin  and  tenure,  the  char- 
ter was  too  much  of  an  act  of  grace, 
and  not  (as  it  should  have  been)  a 
petition  of  right  moving  upwards 
from  the  people — on  the  other  hand, 
in  its  substance,  it  was  of  a  populai* 
cast,  beyond  all  necessity  and  pru- 
dence. There  are  countries  with 
the  very  lowest  capacities  for  liberty, 
to  which  the  charter  would  have 
been  a  less  perilous  gift  than  it  was 
to  France,  simply  because  it  would 
have  been  disarmed  by  the  exist- 
ing institutions,  by  aristocratic  usa- 
ges, by  a  spirit  of  manners  favour- 
able to  their  assertion,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  an  overruling  capital  city, 
and,  above  all,  by  the  arrangements 
of  landed  property.  In  France,  had 
there  been  no  other  democratic  ten- 
dency, that  single  part  of  the  law 
which  regulated  the  succession  to 
estates  would  have  given  to  the  char- 
ter an  operation  of  irresistible  weight 
Property  continually  subdivided,  no- 
where accumulated  in  abiding  mass- 
es, made  the  existence  of  an  aristo- 
cracy impossible.  Add  to  this  the 
turbulent —almost  the  incendiary 
press — the  tone  of  sentiment  pre- 
vailing tlirough  the  chief  seminaries 
of  education,  the  impotence  of  the 
priesthood,  the  concentration  in  one 
Tast  metropolis,  and  the  free  com- 
munication of  general  disaflfection  to 
the  government,  combined  with  great 
intelligence  and  republican  courage ; 
add  finally,  the  democratic  composi- 
tion of  the  representative  body,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  amongst  all  the 
agencies  available  for  a  political  in- 
fluence, not  one,  except  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  revenue,  fell  into  the  ser- 
V  ice  of  the  crowTi.  Titles  of  honour, 
and  other  distinctions  of  that  quali- 
ty, ceased  to  have  their  ancient  force; 
urithout  an  organized  aristocracy, 
that  branch  of  the  royal  functions 
^ivas  defeated;  the  individual  was  won, 
l>ut  he  brought  over  no  body  of  de- 
.  pendents.  Thus  it  happened,  that  of 
^  ^11  the  prejudicesi  customs,  usages^ 


institutions  of  the  French   nation,      y 
not  one  was  found  to  hang  a  suffla-^ ./ 
men  or  retarding  action  upon  the  na-  ^ 
tural  operation  of  the  charter,  but 
united  m  giving  to  this  democratic 
constitution  an  accelerated   move- 
ment 

With  these  difficulties  the  various 
administrations  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  contended  upon  various 
lines  of  policy,  with  various  ability, 
and,  for  the  moment,  with  some  va- 
riety of  success;  ultimately  tliere  was 
none,  and  could  be  none.  '  All  things 
were  rapidly  hastening  to  a  crisis,  at 
which  the  king's  government  could 
no  longer  be  conducted  by  any  mi- 
nistry whom  the  king  would  have 
chosen.  A  representative  govern- 
ment, too  improvidently  created  by 
the  charter,  had  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  a  power,  which, 
at  length,  was  matured.  They  were 
detennined  to  use  it ;  and  it  was  not 
within  the  possibilities  that  govern- 
ment should  prevent  them.  Witli- 
out  the  sanction  of  majorities  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  public  busi- 
ness could  not  move;  and  majorities, 
by  any  means  at  the  disposal  of  go- 
vernment, were  absolutely  unattain- 
able. In  this  wretched  dilemma,  and 
before  attempting  a  coup-cTetaty  the 
French  ministry  turned  their  thoughts 
to  a  coup^de-theatre.  Military  success 
was  the  one  single  bait  which,  in 
France,  could  be  ofiered  to  the  pub- 
lic mind.  This  propitiation  was  re- 
solved on,  and  thence  came  the 
Algerine  expedition.  Memorable 
enough  it  is,  that  a  measure  which 
the  wrongs  and  indignities  of  Chris- 
tendom had  invoked  for  centuries  in 
vain,  was  at  length  adopted  in  good 
earnest  as  a  ministerial  intrigue. 
The  expedition  prospered;  the  re- 
sistance had  been  well  calculated, 
the  plans  well  laid;  and  it  seemed 
that  the  ministers  were  better  able 
to  compute  the  terms  of  foreign  than 
domestic  wai'fare.  As  a  military 
success,  it  could  not  have  been  more 
complete.  But  whether  it  were  in 
part  that  the  scale  of  the  affair  was 
too  naiTow — simply  the  abatement 
of  a  nuisance  which  it  was  a  disho- 
nour to  have  tolerated,  rather  than 
any  glory  to  have  destroyed, — or 
whether  it  were  entirely  and  merely 
that  the  motive  of  the  expedition  be- 
came too  palpably  ope:i  to  every 
eye,  and,  falling  out  at  this  particular 
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iseasoD,  betrayed  too  much  of  the  ul- 
terior policy  upon  which  the  cabinet 
reckoned, — certain  it  is  that  the  ef- 
fect on  the  public  mind  was  incon- 
siderable and  evanescent.  Attempts 
were  made  to  sustain  the  interest 
by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  Al- 
gerine  treasures;  and  the  several 
portions,  as  they  arrived,  were  os- 
tentatiously sounded  on  the  public 
ear.  But  the  days  were  gone  by 
when  such  pantomimic  artifices  could 
bribe  the  French  people.  The  great 
domestic  measure,  wnich  the  foreign 
one  had  been  meant  to  mask,  was  in 
process ;  and  not  one  eye  of  any  in- 
telligence was  drawn  off  from  it  for 
a  moment.  The  refractory  Chamber 
had  been  dissolved,  the  elections 
proceeded,  the  result  was  past  all 
doubting,  and  the  popular  party — 
that  is  the  nation — were  unable  to 
dissemble  their  triumph. 

Now  came  the  final  crisis.  Upon 
any  possible  issue  of  that  crisis  are- 
volution  was  at  hand.  It  was  inevi- 
table. When  the  Chambers  opened, 
the  mere  necessities  of  public  busi- 
ness would  have  compelled  the  King 
to  dismiss  his  ministers.  But  no 
change  of  the  individuals  would  have 
brought  any  remedy  to  the  evil.  One 
set  of  men  would  have  been  put  for- 
ward after  another,  all  alike  incapa- 
ble of  commanding  the  votes  of  the 
Deputies.  Equally  useless  would  it 
have  been  to  dissolve  the  House :  the 
same,  or  a  worse,  would  continually 
have  been  returned.  No  dilemma 
ever  was  more  perfect.  Could  the 
improvidence  of  the  charter,  which 
In  sixteen  years  had  brought  about 
such  a  dead  stop  to  the  course  of    the  decision  of  his  ministers.    In  an 


tSept 

which  a  month  6t  tWo  would  have 
offered  to  the  King's  choice  ?  Either 
to  renounce  the  government  ofFr&nce> 
solemnly  to  withdraw  himself  from 
a  collision  with  democratic  forces,  in 
which  the  King's  conscience  might 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  parti- 
cipate— or  to  accept  a  ministry  from 
the  popular  party  much  more  repub- 
lican than  that  of  Dumourier  and  his 
colleagues,  which  was  forced  upon 
Louis  aVI.  ?  The  truth  at  length  had 
become  evident  The  Charter  was 
self-destructory.  Pre-supposing  a 
king  as  the  giver,  by  his  own  gifts  it 
confounded  him.  Recognising  the 
monarchy  as  the  centre  ofthe  French 
institutions,  it  tended,  by  the  new 
rights  which  it  conferred,  to  create 
a  republic.  It  was  a  misgrowth  of 
organs  upon  one  body  fitted  to  the 
necessities  of  another.  Sixteen  years* 
developement  had  brought  to  matu- 
rity these  fatal  errors  in  the  Charter, 
and  left  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  an 
explosion  was  now  at  hand ;  and  the 
sole  question  which  remained,  was 
from  which  side  the  spark  would  fall. 
A  decided  step  was  necessary,  for 
no  ministry  could  have  advised  the 
King  to  yield  himself  a  passive  tool 
to  the  convulsions  which  were  at 
hand.  As  a  King,  capable  of  givinfi[ 
charters,  he  was  now  on  the  point  <» 
falling :  the  name  of  King  he  mig'ht 
retain,  but  not  the  character  with 
which  the  constitution  had  clothed 
him.  In  what  attitude  should  he 
meet  his  fate  ?  Resisting,  evading  by 
retirement,  or  acquiescing?  Fatal 
for  himself,  and  for  the  credit  of  his 
good  intentions  with  posterity,  was 


public  affairs,  be  more  strikingly  iK 
lustrated  ?  Without  any  change  what- 
soever, except  one,  viz.  in  that  article 
ofthe  Charter  which  determined  the 
composition  ofthe  Electoral  Colleges, 
the  oppression  which  now  weighed 
upon  the  French  Cabinet  mightliave 
been  evaded.  Such  change  was  very 
possible  a  few  years  earlier:  now, 
when  the  whole  nation  had  become 
aware  in  what  particular  article  it 
was  that  the  secr/^t  of  their  strength 
lay,  when  the  jewel  in  the  popular 
coronet  was  detected,  and  every  eye 
directed  upon  it,  the  time  for  that 
attempt  was  past. 

Let  us  not  do  injustice  to  any  party. 
A  revolution,  we  repeat,  was  inevi- 
table.   For  what  was  the  alternative 


evil  hour  they  resolved  upon  boldly 
facing  the  storm,  and  extinguishine, 
by  unlawful  means,  the  danger  which 
menaced  themselves  in  a  form,  alas ! 
not  contradictory  to  the  constitution. 
Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  Jnlj, 
they  issued  the  fatal  ordinances  which 
"  at  one  fell  swoop  "  annihilated  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  the  existing 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
elective  franchise  of  their  constitu- 
ents. Perhaps  in  calmer  times,  whei 
history  shall  look  back  upon  this  up 
palling  monument  of  human  msh 
ness,  she  will  have  reason  to  pro 
nounce  it  the  very  boldest  measur 
in  politics  which  she  has  to  shew  u] 
on  her  rolls.  Upon  what  did  tt 
French  Cabinet  rely?  Upon  thit 
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props — the  ai'my,  the  fancied  merits 
of  their  Algerine  exploits,  and  the 
panic  superstition  which  still  haunt- 
ed the  dread  name  of  the  French  Re- 
volution* These  were  the  guarantees 
which  they  offered  to  the  King  for 
the  security  of  their  acts.  It  is  clear, 
from  the  time  chosen,  that  they  must 
have  built  in  some  degree  upon  the 
impression  from  the  affair  of  Algiers, 
(it  is  eren  alluded  to  in  the  minister 
rial  preface  to  the  ordinances,)  and 
were  therefore  unwilling  that  it 
should  evaporate ;  else  it  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  allow  the 
Chambers  to  meet,  and  to  have  avail- 
ed themselves  of  some  violence  on 
their  parts,  such  as  would  not  have 
failed  to  offer,  under  shelter  of  which 
they  might  have  here  produced  the 
ordinances  with  more  indulgence 
from  the  feeling  of  Europe.  They 
miscalculated  in  every  thmg :  even 
the  troops  were  unprepared,  and  in 
some  instances  wanted  ammunition. 
As  to  tlie  prestige  of  the  word  "  re- 
volution," that  is  now  for  ever  dis- 
armed :  and  it  is  strange,  at  an^  rate, 
that  they  should  not  have  considered 
how  inevitably  the  young  and  the 
poor  (the  two  classes  which  were 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  three  days' 
work)  would  disown  that  restraint 
The  levity  and  the  unreflective  policy 
of  the  French  ministers  are  not  the 
least  wonderful  features  in  this  stu- 
pendous event 

But  errors  of  policy  are  lost  in  the 
guilt  of  bad  faito.    At  this  point  we 
would  wish  to  speak  frankly.  What- 
ever   were  the   diflSculties  of   the 
King's  situation — whatever  were  the 
errors  of  the  popular  party  and  the 
Parisian  press,  we  would  be  under- 
stood to  sympathize  heartily  with 
the  people  in  their  sublime  triumph 
over   meditated  fraud  and  perfidy. 
All  is  lost,  if  the  rulers  of  kingdoms 
are  to  be  tolerated  in  examples  of 
^^the  vilest  treachery.  There  is  an  end 
of  confidence  amongst  men — honour, 
promises,  and  religious  sanctions  be- 
come a  jest  and  a  mockery,  if  solemn 
oaths  can  be  dispensed  with  for  a 
pretext  of  expedience.    Less  than  a 
moral  purpose  would  not  have  justi- 
fied the  French  King  in  entering  up- 
on any  hazardous  enterprise  :  and 
how  could  that  be  served  by  means 
so  immoral  as  perjury?    One  sole 
resource  remained  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince,  if  he  declined  (perhaps 


It  was  his  duty  to  decline)  making 
himself  a  party  to  the  revolutionary 
schemes  which  were  on  the  point  of 
shaking  his  throne,  and,  in  the  mild- 
est event,  of  changing  the  relations  in 
which  he  stood  to  his  people.  See- 
ing that  a  degradation  was  at  hand, 
he  might  with  dignity  have  anticipa- 
ted his  fate — descending  voluntarily 
from  the  throne,  and  solemnly  load- 
ing the  French  people  with  the  re- 
proach of  ingratituae  and  blind  ani- 
mosity to  the  elder  house  of  Bour- 
bon, A'om  which  house  they  had  re- 
ceived the  very  privileges  which  they 
now  applied  to  its  ruin, — Charles 
would  have  won  the  respectful  sym- 
pathy of  all  moderate  men  through 
Europe.  As  it  is,  commiseration  for 
fallen  greatness,  and  awe-struck  con- 
templation of  the  mighty  ruins  of 
time,  are  the  prevailing  sentiments 
of  the  thoughtful ;  but  personal  re- 
spect for  the  King  has  received  a 
melancholy  shock.  The  deceptions 
of  his  ministers  may  be  answerable 
for  his  delusion  as  regards  the  policy 
of  the  orders  in  council ;  but  no  mi- 
nisters could  dupe  his  conscience  on 
the  obligation  of  his  oaths.  Hence 
we  fear  that  his  latter  days  will  be 
doubly  clouded.  He  would  at  any 
rate  have  been  a  monument  of  the 
wrath  of  Providence,  which  is  now 
heavy  upon  his  house,  as  heretofore 
upon  the  house  of  Stuart  But  he 
might  have  been  a  victim  altogether 
without  blot  or  reproach :  as  it  is,  he 
will  be  admonished  by  the  insults  of 
the  unfeeling,  that  he  has  co-operated 
to  his  own  calamities,  and  has  fur- 
nished that  justification  to  his  ene- 
mies, which  perhaps  they  did  not 
venture  to  hope  for,  and  would  have 
bought  at  any  price. 

The  die  was  now  cast :  the  recoil  of 
democracy  was  like  an  effort  of  Ti- 
tans, or  of  Earth  in  her  heroic  ages. 
In  sixty  hours  the  city  of  Paris  had 
completed  her  work : 

''  All  power  was  given  her  in  the  dreadful 

trance ; 
Those  new-born  laws  she  withei**d  like  9 

flame." 

In  a  week  from  the  publication  of  the 
orders  in  council,  the  reigning  house 
had  abdicated.  Doubtless,  Charles  X. 
was  quickened  by  the  remembrance 
of  his  unhappy  brother  Louis  XVI. 
sinking  from  weakness  to  Weakness, 
from  concession  to  concession^  until 
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he  had  nothing  more  to  concede  but 
his  own  head,  and  the  heads  of  his 
dearest  friends.  The  old  proverb, 
.*<  Short  is  tlie  interval  between  tiie 
prisons  of  princes  and  their  graves/' 
probably  stimulated  his  determina- 
tion. But  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  trial,  had  he  not  been  satis- 
fied that  it  was  hopeless.  That  chap- 
ter in  the  story  is  therefore  closed : 
Charles  X.  will  perhaps  soon  hide 
his  **  discrowned  head"  and  his  af- 


flictions in  the  sanctuary  of  thegr^xe: 
his  son  is  too  deGcient  in  personal 
merits  to  have  any  chance  of  profit- 
ing by  future  revolutions  in  Frauc^.; 
and,  if  they  were  the  only  persons* 
concerned,  w^e  might  join  m  the  ge- 
neral cry  of  our  English  newspapers 
— **  that  thegreat  drama  is  wound  up." 
J'he  drama  wound  up  !    Is  it  then 
indeed  so  ?   Have  the  great  ^olian 
caves  been  again  opened  to  the  le- 
vanters  of  revolution,  and  sha\\  we— 
the  men  of  1830,  who  look  back  for 


*  We  have  continaal  reason  to  observe,  that  matters  of  familiar  notoriety  to  people 
of  education,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events  which  gave  an  interest  to  the 
facts,  are  imperfectly  Icnown  to  vast  numbers,  otherwise  well  informed,  who  have 
come  forward  in  life  at  a  later  period.     On  this  account,  we  shall  state  the  divisions 
.of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  the  certainty  that  we  shall  be  giving  aeaxoniihle  in* 
formation  to  many  of  our  younger  readers.     Of  the  Bourbon  House  there  are  four 
families.     I.  The  family  of  Cliai*les  X.     Few  people  can  be  ignorant  that  his  eldest 
son,  the  Due  d'AngoulSme,  married  his  cousin,  the  Princess  Royal  of  France,  on\y 
daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette.     On  the  accession  of 
Charles  to  the  crown,  his  sou  and  daughter-in-law  became  Dauphin  and  Daupliiness. 
They  are  childless.  '  The  Due  de  Berri,  younger  son  of  Charles  X.,  was  assassinated 
before  his  father  ascended  the  throne :  he  left  two  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  a 
boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  said  to  be  an  interesting,  graceful,  and  well- educated 
prince.     To  his  single  person,  as  respects  the  succession  to  thecrotirn,  the  entire  hopes 
of  this  elder  family  were  at  length  reduced.     Secondly  comes  the  Orleans  family. 
The  present  head  of  that  family,  now  King  of  the  French,  was  Due  de  Chartres  fX 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789.     Naturally  following  the  impulse  of  his  father,  who 
himself  signed  by  the  name  of  Egalite,  he  escaped  the  first  dangers  of  the  repulilican 
era,  but  was  afterwards  compelled  to  emigrate.     He  lived  for  a  time  with  Madame 
Genlis,  in  Switzerland,  (by  whom  his  education  had  been  conducted,)  as  a  protector 
to  her  and  his  young  sister,  Mademoiselle  d* Orleans ;  and  most  laudably  r«Me  at  four 
o*clock  on  winter  mornings,  for  the  purpose  of  earning  bread  for  himself  and  the  two 
ladies,  by  teaching  mathematics.    In  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Genlis  tvUl  be  found 
an  interesting  account  of  the  early  sufferings  encountered,  with  so  Riuch  fortitude  and 
dignity,  by  the  princely  brother  and  sister.     On  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  scaf> 
fold,  in  1793,  he  became  Due  d*Orleans.     In  1809,  he  married  the  daughter  of  that 
King  of  Naples  who  has  recently  died.     By  this  lady,  an  exemplary  princesa,  whose 
character  is  entirely  of  a  domestic  cast,  he  has  eight  children — fire  aoos,  of  whom  the 
eldest  is  about  twenty,  and  the  youngest  about  six ;  and  three  daugliters,  of  whom 
the  eldest  is  eighteen — all  well  educated  and  promising  young  people.      The  whole 
family  are  agreoable  in  manners  and  personal  appearance,  some  of  tliem  strikingly  so. 
Thirdly  comes  the  afflicted,  and  now  expiring  house  of  Condi.      About  twenty  yrars 
ago,  this  family  consisted  of  three  generations, — the  Prince  de  Cond^  his  son  the  Doe 
de  Bourbon,  and  lastly  the  Due  d'Enghuien,  son  and  grandson  to   the  two  former. 
The  murder  of  d*£nghuien,  one  of  the  worst  acts  of  Napoleon,   left  that  family  in 
hopeless  prostration,  the  Due  de  Bourbon  being  at  that  time  nearly  sixty  years  old. 
Some  years  after,  the  Prince  de  Conde  died  :  but  the  childless  Bourbon,  from  a  noble 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  consecrated  title  of  CondS,  refused  to  assume  it.     He 
still  lives  under  his  original  title.     Fourthly,  and  lastly,  (putting  out  of  the  qO^  ion 
those  Bourbons  who  have  long  been  seated  upon  thrones,)  conies  the  family  of  Co  iti. 
This  statement  is  familiar  as  the  standing  and  claims  of  our  ov^n  royal  family  to  tl  m 
who  take  an  habitual  interest  in  i>olitic5:  but  we  repeat,  that  it  ^tvill  be  new  to  so  m 
of  thousands,  whose  attention  to  such  matters  has  been  first   anrakened  by  the    ste 
events.     By  the  way,  every  body  who  can  feel  indulgently  for  amiable  vaiiity 
egotism,  will  regret  that  the  garrulous  old  Comptesse  de  Genlis  'was  not  spared 
well  as  La  Fayette ;  his  exultation  is  purely  in  the  triumph  of  principles,  hers  w 
have  been  personal.     The  old  lady  might  have  been  depended  upon  for  a  round 
of  volumes  upon  the  elevation  of  her  pupil  to  a  throne. 
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forty  years — presume  to  measure 
their  strength/  or  to  calculate  their 
course  ?    Not  so :  experience  is  not 
thus  unleamecL    Signs  and  portents 
even  already  arise  upon  us,  before 
the  new  kingdom  is  a  fortiiight  old. 
Already  the  ancient  mobs  have'  be-» 
gun  to  intimidate  the  course  of  de* 
bate;  and  La  Fayette,  that  father  of 
evolutions  and  patriarch  of  sedition, 
will  not  always  be  at  hand,  to  stretch 
his  Neptunian  rod  over  the  rising 
billows.   Even  La  Fayette  could  not 
(supposing  that  he  would)  have  in- 
tercepted the  organization  of  a  strong 
republican  faction,  had  the  election 
of  a  king  been  delayed  for  ten  days 
more.    For  a  moment  the  agitations 
of  irresolute  republicanism  have  been 
quelled  and  arrested^  by  the  certain- 
ty,  that  a  resolution  once  taken,  un- 
der avowed  countenance  from  the 
previuling  leaders  of  the  state,  will 
and  must  be  maintained.    At  pre- 
sent, therefore,  when  an  open  avowal 
of  republicanism  is  exposed  to  the 
penalties  of  treason,  the  ardent  young 
patriots  in  that  school  champ  their 
unexpected  curb,  with  as  much  pa- 
tience as  belongs  to  their  sect  and 
nation.    Perhaps  also  the  personal 
respectability  of.  the  Orleans  family, 
for  talents,  accomplishments, 'and  ci- 
vic qualities,  especially  since  this 
family  would  probably  by  any  party 
have  been  placed  at  ihe  head  of  af- 
£iir8  under  some  title  or  other,  may 
take  off  the  edge  of  the  discontents  for 
a  time.    Had  a  republic  been  imme- 
diately establishea,  and  had  La  Fay- 
ette been  complimented  with  the 
titular  distinction  of  First  President, 
he  must  speedily  have  resigned  a  sta- 
tion that  would  be  no  sinecure :  and 
-v^fao  stands  forward  at  this  moment 
prominently  enough  in  public  estima- 
tion to  contest  the  pretensions  of  the 
I>iike  of  Orleans?    Even  republi- 
cans, therefore,  satisfied  that,  under 
another  name,  they  must  have  ac- 
cepted the  Duke,  will  acquiesce  for 
a  season ;  whilst  all  parties,  except 
those  who  are  careless  of  conse- 
quenc^es,  will  rejoice  that,  by  suck 
an  arrangement,  the  best  course  was 
f;ff|c#»Ti  for  conciliating  forei^  powers. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans,  besides  all  his 
other  advantages,  has  this,  that  his 
|9oaition  and  previous  relation  to  the 


crown,  makes  him  a  pledge  of  com- 
promise with  the  extreme  principles 
m  both  directions.  To  the  foreign 
potentates,  jealous  on  the  article  of 
legitimate  succession,  the  Duke  pre- 
sents a  qualified  title  in  blood.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  the  purists  in  re- 
publicanism, that  is  not  the  title  upon 
which  he  stands;  but  his  popular  elec- 
tion. 

-  To  meet  an  emergency,  such  expe- 
dients may  answer.  But  it  is  the 
nature  of  equivocal  and  ambidex-* 
ter  expedients,  that  they  apply  both 
ways.  At  present,  when  all  parties 
seek  a  pretext  to  avoid  open  rup- 
tures, the  wound  is  tented.  But 
what  will  happen,  when  all  parties 
are  prepared,  and  eager  for  the  as- 
sertion of  consequences  ?  The  Or- 
leans title  will  then  be  canvassed 
anew.  Hypercritics  on  both  sides 
will  insist  on  flaws  which  at  present 
they  dissemble.  For  the  college  of 
princes,  his  title  in  blood  may  be 
found  bad.  For  the  democratic  club- 
bists,  his  title  by  election  may  be 
good,  but  others  may  be  better.  What 
one  election  has  established,  a  se- 
cond may  defeat.  Indeed,  the  first 
election  will  be  found  self-defeated 
at  any  convenient  season ;  for  upon 
what  ri^ht,  precedent,  or  construc- 
tion of  jurists,  did  the  Representa- 
tive House  undertake  to  bestow  a 
king  upon  France?  The  House  of 
Peers  has  since,  it  is  true,  communi- 
cated their  approbation.  But  this 
act  of  countersigning  was  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  own  wounded 
pride,  perhaps  their  security,  rather 
than  to  meet  any  public  acknowled- 
ged necessity:  the  instrument  was 
perfect  without  their  concurrence — 
the  patent  of  creation  had  passed, 
and  the  king  was  proclaimed.  Again, 
by  what  privilege,  which  their  con- 
stituents could  bestow,  did  that  same 
House  annul  *  the  powers  of  nearly 
one  hundred  peers?  The  late  king's 
authority  had  been  vitiated  by  uie 
overthrow  of  the  charter :  that  oc- 
curred on,  and  not  before,  the  26th 
of  July.  All  his  acts  were  valid  up 
to  that  day.  The  ninety-three  dis- 
franchised peers,  though  yielding  par- 
tially (for  some  have  protested)  to 
the  current  of  enthusiasm,  grew  upon 
as  constitutional  an  origin  as  those 


•  Xlie  Chamber  "  proposed,"  the  new  King  decided.     But  tbc  measure  arose  with 
tbe  Representative^  aod  virtuaUy  was  forced  upon  the  King. 
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who  mo  tightly  sported  with  their 
rights.  It  cannot  tail  to  strike  every- 
body iu  France,  that  if  these  parti- 
cular creations  of  Charles  X«  were 
invalid,  all  were  so.  This  hint  will 
be  improved  hereafter.  Again,  if 
those  peers  are  found  null,  what  be* 
comes  of  the  numerous  legislative 
acts  carried  by  their  majorities  ?  In 
this  one  passionate  annulment  many 
retrospective  consequences  are  in- 
volveo,  which  a  Council  of  the  Sec- 
tions may  afterwards  more  hardily 
follow  out.  Here  we  have  again  the 
old  revolutionary  taint,  and  the  old 
inconsequence,  denounced  in  1790, 
by  the  greatest  man  of  that  age. 
''  They  have  little  r^;ard,*'  said  £d- 
mimd  Burke,  speaking  of  those  who 
proclaimed  all  thrones  vacant  which 
were  not  elective, — '*  they  have  little 
rcjgard  to  the  obvious  consequences 
ot  their  doctrme,  though  they  may 
see  that  it  bears  positive  authority 
in  very  few  positive  institutions  of 
this  country.  When  such  an  unwar- 
rantable maxim  is  once  established, 
no  one  act  of  the  princes  who  pre- 
ceded this  era  of  nctitious  elections 
can  be  valid.  Do  these  theorists 
mean  to  invalidate,  annul,  or  to  call 
into  question,  together  with  the  titles 
of  the  whole  line  of  our  kings,  that 
great  body  of  our  statute  law  which 
passed  under  those  whom  they  treat 
as  usurpers  ? — to  annul  laws  of  ines- 
timable value  to  our  liberties— of  as 
great  value,  at  least,  as  any  which 
have  passed  at  or  since  the  period 
Of  the  revolution  ?  If  kings  who  did 
not  owe  their  crowns  to  the  choice 
of  their  people,  had  no  title  to  make 
laws,  what  will  become  of  the  sta- 
tute de  tallagio  non  concedendo?  of 
the  petition  of  right?  of  the  act  of 
habeas  corpus  ?**  *  These  questions 
are  as  pertinent  now  as  then.  The 
same  questions  will  be  applied  in 
France,  as  occasions  ripen,  m  a  far 
difiPerent  spirit — not  for  the  rescind- 
ing of  the  late  acts,  but  for  the  fear- 
ful enlargement  of  their  operation. 

Other  changes  have  been  made  with 
equal  precipitation,  but  all  tending  to 
impress  a  republican  character  upon 
the  constitution,  upon  the  Legisla- 
tive Body,  and  the  functions  of  tibie 
people.  The  qualifications  both  of 
the  electors  and  the  candidates  are 
altered :  both  the  great  councils  of 


the  nation,  and  the  preliminary  co- 
mitia  of  the  hustings,  (which,  by  Ihe 
way,  are  now  to  be  renewed  every 
five  years,)  are  to  be  thrown  open  to 
the  violence  of  youth.    Perhaps  the 
new  law,  in  respect  to  the  deputies, 
might,  for  itself,  have  been  a  prudent 
one ;  but  the  violence  of  the  change, 
(sinking  from  forty  to  thirty  years,) 
the  suddenness,  and  the  season,  all 
mark  the  force  of  the  revolutionary 
feeling.    A  change  still  more  extent 
sive  in  the  pecuniary  qualificalaoD,  ^ 
which  is  only  not  carried  at  the  same 
moment,  in  consequence  of  a  strug- 
gle about  the  exact  point  of  the  de* 
pression,  will,  at  the  next  election, 
probably  multiply  the  electors  in  a 
fourfold  proportion.     This  concur- 
rent change  will  give  effect  to  the 
ether  change  in  the  age  of  llie  elec- 
tors.   For  the  existing  qualification 
in  property  would  not,  in  any  un- 
due  extent,   have   been   found  in 
young  men  of  twenty-five.    Conse* 
quent  upon  these  changes  will  be 
an  extension  of  the  Chamber  itself. 
And  thus  a  large  infuaion  into  Ae 
Legislative  Body  of  needy  and  repaid 
Mean  men  will  soon  open  such  com- 
munication with  the  dubbista  and 
lower  democracy  of  France,  as  for- 
merly in  the  States  Greneral  paved 
the  way  to  anarchy. 

Without  the  House  and  within, 
tiie  same  signs  are  abroad.    Banners 
are  already  displayed,  and  these  not 
the  transitory  ensigns  of  popular  tri- 
umph, but  the  official  banners  of  the 
commune  of  Paris,  bearing  the  old 
watchword — **  Liberty  ana  JBgutdi^ 
tyP*    The  title  of  JBlarceOency,  aa  ap- 
plied to  the  ministers  of  state,  has 
Deen  proscribed  by  a  public  order. 
Under  an  instinct  of  prudence,  the 
new  kmg  set  the  example  of  aban- 
doning tiie  external  honours  of  bis 
station ;  and  receives  the  applauses 
of  his  country  for  abjuring  those 
safeguai'ds  of  rank,  which,  merely 
upon  a  principle  of  good  taste,  if 
any  thing  so  important  could  be  pla- 
ced on  so  inadequate  a  fooUng,  assu- 
redly upon  every  argument  of  good 
sense,  ought  to  encompass   those, 
under  whatever  name — of  king,  or 
consul,  or  president — ^who  represest    . 
the  majesty  of  the  nation.    It  is  na-    \ 
tural  that  a  roi  citoyen  should  wear     | 
such  a  spirit  of  manners,  which  m 
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Jiiin,  perbapsy  id  boit  mord  A  conces- 
sion to  the  temper  of  modem  France 
than  to  the  plam  and  impretending 
character*  of  his  own  mind.  But 
these  manners,  as  they  argue  and 
proclaim,  will  inevitably  help  for- 
ward, the  tendencies  of  the  times. 

These  tendencies  run  headlong  in- 
-to  republicanism.^  For  a  time,  the 
chartdeT^TEe'  king  will  fall  in 
with  that  current.  But  a  period 
will  come,  when  he  will  ana  must 
oppose  them.  For  if  he  is  a  plain 
man,  he  is  also  a  sincere  man,  and 
of  upright  intentions.  Had  there 
been  any  real  grievances  under  the 
two  last  Bourbons,  (setting  aside 
the  censorship  for  the  few  last  years, 
which,  if  we  will  deal  honestly,  was 
provoked  by  the  intemperance  and 
excesses  of  the  press,^  we  might 
seek  another  origin  for  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  nation.  As  it  is,  we  know 
and  lament  that  its  true  origin  was 
*fef  •p'ri^^  of  rlnf^gft  ftnfl  nupirtn^  de- 
mocracy in  the  middle  and  lower 
dasses,  a  determination  widely  spread 
to  obtain  a  stage  for  anti-social  and 
diaorgaiiizing  principles,  either  by 
war  or  by  civil  confusions,  which 
will  find  an  organ  and  an  opening  in 
the  late  revolution,  but  assuredly  no 
final  satisfaction.  To  this  spirit,  pro- 
pkoted  by  the  infusion  of  young  blood 
into  the  national  deliberations,  every 
thine  will  be  thought  (as  it  truly  may 
be  thought)  to  have  been  done  upon 
too  narrow  a  basis.  Occasions  will 
be  sought  or  created  for  external 

3uarrel;  and  the  unquiet  spirit  of 
iscontent  with  existing  institutions 
will  be  called  up  in  every  land  where 
civilization  enough  exists  to  allow  a 
birth  and  an  evomtion  to  such  sym- 
pathies. Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
aelves;  the  French  are,  in  many  of 
the  elements  of  that  character,  a  no- 
bie  pe<^>le, — ^brave,  martial,  high-spi- 
rited, generous,  and  daily  becoming 
more  mtelligen^  but  they  are  not 
eminently  a  wise  people ;  and,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  obstinate  insults  heaped 
upon  their  own  country  by  a  parti- 
cular set  of  journals  among  us,  they 
are  not  a  moral  people,  in  a  degree 
which  will  enable  them  to  withstand 


the  temptattons  likely  to  unfold  them- 
selves.  Meantime  it  is  notorious,  that 
a  class  of  English  writers,  the  most 
unprincipled  as  individuals,  some 
of  them  emphatically  proscribed  as 
'*  scamps"  among  respectable  people, 
and  judging,  perhaps,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  their  own  associates,  have  for 
several  years  been  attacking  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  with  all  the  virulence  and 
sarcasm  in  their  power,  on  its  preten- 
sions to  a  higher  tone  of  morality. 
Sheer  spite  and  low-bred  insolence 
are  the  moving  forces  in  these  attacks. 
On  the  other  hand,  sounder  theorists] 
for  instance  the  late  Mr  Chenevix, 
conducted  th  e  attack  upon  the  French, 
perhaps,  with  too  much  aspOlrity  and 
keenness.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
grant  that  the  French  are  improving, 
and  have  made  astonishing  steps  in 
advance  since  1789.  Growing  more 
comprehensive  and  liberal  in  their 
literary  sensibilities,  they  have  grown 
more  thoughtful;  an  age  of  great 
struggles  and  great  events  has  had 
the  same  exalting  tendency ;  and 
growing  more  thoughtful,  with  more 
extended  sensibilities,  it  was  a  ne- 
cessity that  they  should  become  more 
of  a  moral  people.  As  proofs  of  the 
great  enlargement  in  the  French  in- 
tellectual tastes,  we  need  only  refer 
to  the  striking  revolution  on  the  Pa- 
risian stage  in  all  that  relates  to  Eng- 
lish acting  and  the  English  drama ; 
the  prevalence  for  some  years  back, 
and  the  general  toleration,  of  foreign 
poetry  appealing  to  the  higher  pas- 
sions; the  encouragement  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  literature,  and  even 
of  Grecian  and  German  philosophy, 
in  its  most  mystical  parts.  For  illus- 
tration of  all  this,  the  reader  may 
consult  the  French  Globe,  a  journal 
conducted  by  the  friends  and  pupils 
of  Professor  Cousin.  Still,  with  all 
these  evidences  of  increasing  depth 
and  reflectiveness  of  chai-acter,  it 
will  be  long  before  a  solid  probity 
of  nationsd  character,  such  as  belongs 
to  the  English  middle  orders,  a  pro- 
bity triumphant  over  the  temptations 
of  public  glory,  will  be  secured.  And 
surely,  ot  the  writers  we  are  now  al- 
luding to,  who  insist  so  much  on  li- 
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•  Mr  Broughanii  at  the  late  dinner  in  celebration  of  the  Yorkshire  election,  speaking 
of  the  new  king,  declared  that  "  a  man  more  unlike  a  prince  he  had  never  met  with." 
This  was  meant  as  pure  praise.  But  certainly,  at  the  present  era,  with  rt- publican- 
ism  ao  powerfully  setting  i»  through  every  organ  in  France,  a  worse  present  mightj 
be  conceived  to  the  country  than  a  sovereign  whose  bias  lay  in  another  direction. 
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growth  of  all  public  virtue,  we  may  as  a  social  being,  are  riven  up  to  tiie 
emand— how  such  a  character  could  fury  of  disputers  ana  theorists— ro- 
ar ise  in  a  people  who  have  been  so  ving  beyond  the  license  of  fever  and 
long  inured  to  the  discipline  of  des-  delirium ;    whilst  in    each  of  the 
potism  ?  Yet,  in  the  face  of  that  con-  **  haughty  schools,"  some  great  Doc- 
sideration,  these  writers  have  been  tor  Seraphicus  or  IhexpugnabUisipr^ 
lately  pressing  upon  us  a  picture  of  sides  as  umpire  for  the  moment, 
French   electioneering  contests,  as  like  **  the  anarch  old,"  and  **  by  de- 
a  pure  scene  of  republican  virtue,  cision  more  embroils  the  fray."    A 
and  therefore  as  an  opprobrium  to  late  writer  of  that  country,  with  the 
England.    What  is  the  answer  ?   In  best  means  for  computing  the  num.- 
France,  the  purpose  was  to  overturn  ber  of  works  which  never  enter  into 
a  dynasty,  and  the  electors  were  sus-  the  mess-catalc^es  of  Leipsic,  has 
tained  by  that  hope.  In  England,  for-  assured  us,  that,  two  years  ago,  tiiere 
tunately,  the  contest  is  simply  be-  were  upwards  of  ten  thousand  new 
tween  Mr  This  and  Lord  That,  the  books  annually  thrown  into  the  are* 
utmost  result  in  any  possible  issue  na,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
of  the  struggle  making  no  concei-  theories  of  society  and  political  lo- 
vable difference  in  the  course  of  pub-  stitutions,  submitted  to  every  mode 
lie  affairs.  Why  should  a  poor  man  of  experiment  and  torture,  analysis 
be  '*  virtuous"  on  such  an  inspira-  and  combination.    All  modes  and 
ation?  questions  of  government  and  civil 
In  this  condition  of  French  virtue,  economy  are  tossed  into  the  crucible 
the  king  is  not  strong  enough  to  con-  of  German  metaphysics ;  and  of  most 
trol  the  appetites  of  the  mob  factions,  of  these  reveries  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
if  they  should  succeed  in  forcing  they  are  not  so  much  fitted  for  Uto- 
their  way  to  the  surface.    The  Per-  pia  as  for  Laputa.  Their  violence  is 
riers,  the  Constants,  the  Dupins,  will  often  on  a  level  with  their  extrava* 
then  be  weak  as  Roland  and  his  illus-  gance :  and  falling  upon  the  combus- 
trious  wife : — the  king  will  refuse  to  tible  temperament  of  German  8tu> 
obey  the  tide  of  popular  frenzy ;  pos-  dents,  they  might  be  expected  to 
sibly  one  of  his  own  sons,  under  the  produce  insurrection  or  secret  con- 
training  of  an  ultra-civic  education,  spiracy.    These  dangers,  however, 
may  be  found  fitted  to  take  his  place ;  have  hitherto  been  counteracted  by 
and  again  all  nations  will  be  sum-  three  forces — ^first,  b^  the  austerity 
moned  to  drink  from  the  vials  of  re-  of  the  German  governments;  second- 
Tolutionary  wrath.  ly,  by  the  vapoury  character  of  Ger- 
We  are  supposing  a  state  of  war.  man  enthusiasm,  which  exhausts  it- 
But  in  a  state  of  peaceful  and  unob-  self  in  showy  speculation ;  thirdly, 
structed  intercourse,  the  danger  will  by  the  peculiar  timidity  of  the  Ger- 
be  still jgi'eater  for  many  parts  of  Eu-  man  populace  in  all  the  considerable 
rope ;  for  some,  because  they  are  too  towns.    Great  cities  diere  are  only 
near;  for  others,  because  they  are  two  in  Germany;  but  even  there 
stored  with  inflammatory  principles,  the  **  tame  villatic"  character  pre- 
Let  us  pass  them  rapidly  m  review,  vails.    A  German  of  low  rank,  whe- 
Germany,  from  its  situation, power,  ther  young  or  old,  is  the  most  house^ 
and  high  condition  of  intellect,  stands  hold,  quiet,  servile  animal  in  Europe. 
first  in  all  considerations  of  Euro-  This  feature  in  German  society  was 
pean  danger  or  European  hopes.  No-  well  known  to  the  principal  officers 
thing  can  be  conceived  so  anoma-  imder  Napoleon,  who  kept  in  perfect 
lous  as  the  aspect  which  it  presents,  subordination,  by  a  single  file  of  mus- 
Like  the  realms  of  Chaos  and  ori-  keteers,  an  extent  of  district  which 
ginal  Night,  in  which  all  the  {)rinci-  in  Spain  would  have  required  the 
pies  of  order  and  harmony  for  future  superintendence  of   aevc^   battih 
worlds  were  struggling  for  mastery,  lions.    It  is  remarkable,  also,  thai 
as  mere  elements  of  uproar,  every  none  of  the  great  German  authors,* 
university  in  the  land  affords  a  stage  Goethe  in  particular,   ventured  to 


•  Arndt,  the  author  of  the  Geist  der  Zeiten,  never  cnnae  forward  to  own  hit  book 
80  far  as  we  could  learn,  and  at  any  rate,  he  left  his  publisher,  IVdm,  to  be  shot  as  hk 
representative. 
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breathe  one  syllable  of  discontent 
against  Napoleon,  so  long  as  it  was 
an  act  of  courage  to  do  so.  Multi-^ 
tudes,-  indeed,  at  one  time,  stept 
out  of  their  hiding-places,  and  blus- 
tered both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but 
it  was  when  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
had  banished  the  enemy  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  fact,  also,  that  in  so 
Tast  a  country  as  Germany,  no  par- 
tisan warfare,  no  guerillas  arose,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  Schill 
in  1809,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  illus- 
tration of  the  emasculated  character 
of  Grermany,both  Upper  and  Lower. 

Hence  it  is  true,  that  whilst  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  all 
ranks,  from  the  gentleman  down 
to  the  lowest  of  the  mob,  in  a  suffi- 
cient cause,  would  fight  with  equal 
spirit,  throughout  Germany  the  ex- 
citable classes  are  to  be  found  only 
In  the  middle  or  upper  classes.  Some 
of  these,  indeed,  as  the  burschen  of 
the  numerous  universities,  are  in  a 
permanent  state  of  inflammation ;  but 
whether  they  would  prove  as  pugna- 
cious in  a  real  civil  war,  like  that  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  as  in  their  fre- 
quent sham  duels  with  each  other,  is 
as  questionable  as  whether  their  cou- 
rage and  patriotism  are  commensu- 
rate with  we  grossness  of  their  man- 
ners. In  one  point,  however,  un- 
doubtedly, the  tumults  of  Germany 
will  wear  a  character  even  more 
sanguinary  than  those  in  Paris.  There 
the  soldiery,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Swiss,  were  not  always  in  earnest. 
Generally  they  faltered,  and  acted 
wiUi  indecision ;  sometimes  repelling 
the  people  actively  when  they  were 
pressed  upon  with  ferocious  energy ; 
out  again  resuming  a  defensive  pos- 
ture, or  a  posture  but  partially  onen- 
sive,  as  their  assailants  recoiled.  In 
Germany,  if  conflicts  on  the  same 
principles  should  arise,  there  will  be 
no  forbearance  of  that  nature;  so 
completely  is  the  patriotic  sympathy 
obliterated  in  the  lower  class,  by  the 
many  local  subdivisions  and  distinct 
governments  into  which  that  country 
IS  splintered,  and  so  absolute  is  the 
mechanical  subjugation  of  the  sol- 
dier. 

However,  under  every  difficulty 
and  discouragement,  it  is  too  proba- 
ble that  great  troubles,  pregnant  with 
change  and  ruin  to  tne  thrones  of 
central  Europe,  are  at  hand  in  Ger- 
many.   Puttmg  Poland  out  of  the 


enquiry,  (as  a  Russian  appendage,) 
there  are  four  leading  kingdoms  ia 
this  vast  division  of  Christendom — 
Bavaria  and  Austria  in  Upper  (ot 
south)  Germanv — Saxony  and  Prus- 
sia in  Lower  (or  north)  Grermany. 
The  sovereigns  of  these,  as  of  most 
German  states,  are  not  personally 
oppressive,  or  odious  to  their  sub- 
jects :  many,  indeed,  of  the  German 
princes  are  enlightened  and  ami- 
able men ;  and  it  may  be  said,  ge- 
nerally, that  they  have  improved 
greatly  within  the  last  forty  years, 
reviously  to  that  era,  the  picture 
which  the  Margravine  of  Bareuthhas 
drawn  of  her  &ther,  the  King,  horse- 
whipping the  princesses  of  his  fa- 
mily, or  shooting  his  gentlemen  on 
the  large  scale — and  her  husband,  the 
Margrave,  pursuing  the  same  amuse- 
ments on  the  smsul  one— might  be 
taken  as  fair  representative  portraits 
of  the  ruffians  who  swayed  the  Ger- 
man sceptres. 

But  personal  merits  make  slight 
amends  for  institutions  in  many  m- 
stances  cruelly  oppressive.  Nowhere 
is  there  a  more  mild  and  paternal 
prince  than  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 
but  nowhere  is  the  popular  voice 
more  sternly  ragged,  or  the  oppres- 
sion more  absolute  in  every  branch  of 
the  fiscal  and  judicial  administration. 
Should  the  reservoir  once  burst,  in 
which  the  accumulated  grievances  of 
^yQ  centuries  are  at  present  pain- 
fully confined,  Austria,  Bohemia, 
Northern  Italy,  will  be  simultaneous- 
ly deluged ;  turbulent  Hungary  will 
fall  away  from  the  empire ;  and,  wi^ 
respect  to  Austria  in  particular,  it  is 
to  DC  feared  that  a  timid  people, 
caged  and  cabined  hitherto,  like  the 
lunatics  of  former  times,  in  chains  and 
darkness,  will  be  peculiarly  fero- 
cious, and  incapable  of  self-restraint, 
on  achieving  a  momentary  deliver- 
ance from  bonds.  The  Emperor  him- 
self might  perhaps  develope  new  fea- 
tures of  character,  of  perilous  provo- 
cation to  an  excited  populace,  on 
finding  himself,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  liJ^,  surrounded  no  longer  by  an 
awe-struck  population,  dutiful  as  the 
menial  servants  of  a  nobleman,  but  by 
insolent  and  raging  malecontents,  de- 
manding— not  the  donations  of  elee- 
mosynary bounty,  descending  from 
those  who  had  no  experience  of  the 
real  operation  and  pressure  of  their 
grievances— but  rights  and  immu- 
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iiities  fatal  to  the  tenure  of  his  em« 
pire* 

Bavaria  is  the  last  country  from 
which  an  original  movement  of  in- 
surrection is  to  be  expected.  The 
kin^,  when  prince  royal,  was  popu- 
lar m  the  highest  degree  ;  and  oemg 
a  truly  enli^tened  man,  with  inten- 
tions thoroughly  patriotic,  he  has  im- 
proved the  condition  of  his  people, 
and  discerned  the  siras  of  the  times, 
so  far  as  was  possible  for  an  eye 
looking  downwards  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  throne.  A  popular  influ- 
ence, however,  more  fully  sustained 
by  the  reaction  upon  Bavaria  of  the 
tumults  which  can  hardly  fail  to  arise 
in  neighbouring  countries,  will  a&* 
suredly  discover  wants  not  visible  to 
the  most  benignant  king.  Such  re- 
forms have,  in  that  favoured  land,  a 
chance  for  being  pacific. 

In  Saxony  and  Prussia  it  is  that 
we  may  look  for  a  fiery  struggle. 
The  government  in  both  is  stem  and 
military;  the  jealousy  mutual  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  people ;  and 
the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge 
prodigious,  in  spite  of  every  discoun- 
tenance from  the  public  authorities, 
(from  the  Court  of  Dresden,  in  par- 
ticular, a  discountenance  which  is 
continually  increasing  in  harshness.) 
The  intelligent  population  of  these 
lands,  it  must  be  remembered,  are 
sustained  by  vindictive  feelings, 
gloomily  cherished  for  sixteen  years, 
as  well  as  by  the  animating  hopes  of 
freedom.  They  conceive  that  pro- 
mises were  made  to  them  at  the 
time  of  the  great  coalition  in  1814, 
as  bribes  to  their  cordial  co-operation 
in  the  service  of  those  days.  Tliat  was 
a  service  upon  which  kings  and  their 
people  embarked  with  an  equal  in- 
terest ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  in 
the  enquiry  which  afterwards  set- 
tled the  general  claims,  considera- 
tions were  granted  to  each  crown  in 
the  ratio  of  the  efforts  made.  Upon 
this  arrangement  the  sovereigns  car- 
ried off  the  whole  rewards,  though 
some  share  was  confessedly  due  to 
their  subjects.  That  was  to  have 
been  redeemed  by  the  performance 
of  their  liberal  engagements,  which 
as  yet  have  been  blankly  disowned, 
or  disingenuously  evaded.  A  day  of 
vengeance  has  been  long  looked  to ; 
secret  societies,  with  the  view  of  for- 
warding that  event,  under  a  disguise 
of  misleading  names,  have  been  ex- 


tensively formed ;  many  preparations 
have  been  made.    We  must  not  de-\ 
ceive  ourselves ;  the  contagion  of  the 
scenes  in  Paris — ^the  power  of  the 
example — the  overwhelming  success 
— the  frenzy  of  the  joy — the  thunder- 
ing applause  reverberated  from  Eng- 
land, will  overset  all  restraints  of 
prudence ;  and  if  the  strongest  mill-       / 
tary  demonstrations,  on  the  part  of 
the  Prussian  government,  do '  not 
overawe  the  movement,  there  will  be 
an  immediate  explosion  in  that  quar- , 
ter  of  Europe.  The  newspapers  nave  I 

fiven  us  an  article,  under  the  date  of ! 
[aestricht,  which  professes  to  be  a 
cabinet  order  from  Berlin,  abjurine 
all  interference  with  the  affairs  <n 
France,  and  allowing  a  free  course 
to  the  expression  of  public  opinion 
along  the  line  of  the  Prussian  fron- 
tiers. This  article,  though  generally 
accredited  by  the  jourmds,  foreign 
and  domestic,  wears  some  appear- 
ance of  forgery.  Supposing  it  to  be 
authentic,  what  a  concession  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  as  contrasted  with 
the  policy  pursued  by  Prussia  forty 
years  a^o !  What  a  proclamation  of 
her  panic  I 

Still  more  perilously  situated  are 
the  Wathfrlandfr-  So  many  ties  of 
neighbourhood,  familiar  use  of  the 
French  language,  and  old  political 
connexions,  unite  the  Low  Countries 
with  France,  that  it  will  require  some- 
thing stronger  than  the  Orange  scep- 
tre to  repress  the  progress  of  the  new 
opinions.  Wherever  we  Rhine  flowed 
we  venture  to  predict,  that  withinl     , 
eighteen  months  this  great  river  willi  -^ 
water  a  country  changed,  or  cban-j 

¥'ng,  in  the  spirit  of  its  institutions.  | 
he  cabinets  of  the  continent  are 
all  in  one  and  tiie  same  perplexing 
dilemma ;  resisting  the  freest  inter- 
course with  France,  and  the  most 
liberal  expression  of  sympathy  with 
France,  they  fall  at  once  into  an  an- 
gry collision  with  the  fermenting  po- 
pular enthusiasm — a  collision  which 
is oiot  unlikely  to  anticipate  the  very 
crisis  they  fear,  in  sed(ing  to  prevent 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  to  allow  un- 
limited indulgence  to  every  city  that 
may  choose  to  bandy  compliments 
and  congratulations  with  tne  cotn-- 
mune  of  Paris,  is  really  nothing  else 
than  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
revolution,  under  the  tacit  8ancti<H& 
of  government.  States  like  Englandj 
free  for  ages,  are  privileged  excep4 
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/  tions :  Eng^d,  with  &e  ease  and 
carelessness  which  belong  to  robust 
healthy  can  stand  the  shock  of  wild 
republican  ebullitions  at  dinner  {>ar- 
tiesy  or  other  scenes  of  public  display. 
But  the  raw  and  undisciplined  king- 
doms of  the  continent  will  make  a 
fearful  inauguration  of  their  new* 
bom  hopesy  if  they  are  permitted  to 
build  upon  a  reyolution  which  will 
teach  them  that  the  French  char- 
^ter  of  1814  was  not  sufficient  in  its 
concessions  for  the  demands  of  rar* 
ttcmal  freedom. 

Of  Southern  Europe  we  speak  with 
more  reserve.    Those  countries  are 
under  powerful  political  influences, 
but   mixed  and  self-counteracting. 
Misrule  assists  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution far  and  wide  in  Italy,  and  ab- 
solute disorganization  in  Spain  and 
Portugal    On  the  other  hand,  Po« 
pish  bigotry,  to  an  extent  unknown 
in  Austria  or  Bavaria,  throughout 
Spain,  and  very  much  in  Portugal, 
tiurows  its  undivided  force  into  the 
opposite  scale.    Personal  questions, 
in  some  instances,  interfere  to  dis* 
turb  the  calculation  still  further ;  and 
few  prudent  men  would  attempt  to 
predict  the  course  of  events  for  six 
ccMisecutive  months.    The  Carlists 
in  Spain,  put  down  with  so  much 
difficulty  two  years  ago,  are  again 
moving.    The  mercantile  and  libe" 
ra/ faction  in  Oporto,  and  elsewhere, 
are  again  putting  out  their  feelers. 
Emissaries  of  revolt  will  be  conti- 
nually teasing  the  coasts  of  the  whole 
Peninsula ;  and  the  ffrievous  defect 
of  personal  respectability  in  the  reign- 
ing sovereigns  offers  an  encourage- 
ment to  such  attempts.    In  North- 
em  Italy,  perhaps  the  constitutional 
languor  of  the  natives  will  yield  at 
length  to  the  double  excitement  from 
France  and  from  Gemany.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  tendency  of 
the  many  schisms  in  both  Peninsu- 
lasy  one  thing  is  perfectly  certain— 
titat  a  long  series  of  new  and  fierce 
distractions  will  be  the  immediate 
porticMiB  of  these  harassed  (and  of 
the  Western  Peninsula  we  may  say — 
exhausted)  countries. 

These  prospects  are  important  to 
us  at  any  rate — they  become  a  thou- 
nand.  times  more  important  in  their 
relation  to  our  domestic  evils.  On 
these,  and  the  menaces  they  present, 
vire  ivould  say  a  few  words.  It  is 
^e  hackneyed  artifice  of  political 


writers,  either  out  of  party  violence, 
as  a  trick  of  rhetoric,  or  by  way  of 
stimulating  attention,  to  speak  of  th^ 
country  as  on  the  brink  of  ruin ;  as 
though  a  mighty  empire  could  so 
easily  receive  an  impure  of  thatmagw 
nitude  from  the  errors  of  some  one 
individual,  or  of  a  single  transitory 
cabinet  Extravagancies  of  that  kind 
are  disdained  by  men  of  sense.  And 
we  have  little  need  of  hyperbole, 
where  the  grave  realities  before  us 
are  more  than  sufficiently  alarming. 
The  waters  of  the  great  abyss  are*^ 
again  abroad:  One  deep  is  calling  ( 
to  another — trepidation  and  panic 
are  spreading  over  the  thrones  of 
Europe :  the  friends  of  real  liberty 
are  perplexed,  and  uncertain  of  the 
course  before  them :  no  William  Pitt 
is  at  hand  to  guide  us ;  no  "  great 
leading  angel"  arises  to  dictate  the 
destinies  of  Europe;  nor  could  a 
second  Pitt  avail  us  in  an  age  which 
would  not  brook  the  harsh  temper 
of  his  imperatorial  policy.   We  de- 

Send,  therefore,  upon  the  hope  of  mo- 
eration  in  the  present  French  demo- 
cracy, not  upon  any  resources  of  our 
own,  in  the  event  of  that  hope  failing. 
We  rely,  it  seems,  upon  the  mutable 
populace  of  Paris;  and,if  they  should 
deceive  us,  we  are  witiiout  compass^^^ 
or  anchor.  Yet  in  this  state  of  ac- 
knowledged uncertainty,  we  hear  one 
uniform  shout  of  exultation  ascend- 
ing from  men  of  every  party— Whigs, 
Tories,  Bigots,  Liberals,  Radicals, 
and  Subscribers  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance! 

Fatal,  if  it  should  prove  in'etrieva- 
ble,  and  most  memorable  in  any  case, 
is  the  dissolution  of  party  connexions^ 
ana  tne  ooligations  which  grew  upon 
them,  within  the  three  last  years.  No 
longer  period  than  that  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  unknit  whatso- 
ever it  was  the  subtle  policy  of  our 
ancestors,  sagacious  at  least  as  poli- 
ticians, to  bind  into  fixed  combina^ 
tions.  Mr  Canning's  apostasy,  fol- 
lowed afterwards  by  many  lesser 
apostasies,  was  the  first  great  shat- 
tering blow  to  the  separate  cohesion 
of  Wliigs  and  Tories.  W^hat  insula- 
ted fragments  might  remain  of  either 
party,  still  clinging  to  some  unity  of 
principle  and  action,  received  a  se- 
cond and  final  blow  from  the  general 
apostasy  of  the  late  wicked  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion. In  illustration  of  this,  we  copy 
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A  few  HneB  from  the  letter  of  a  friend,  resulted.    When  Mr  l^x,  therefore, 

who  had  been  absent  for  about  two  took  as  the  thesis  for  his  projected 

years  from  England :««  History  of  our  Revolution— /A«>ttfft« 

"  Nothing,"  saya  he,  «  strikes  me  so  /ication  of  the  Whiff  parj^^mettimg 

much,  daring  these  fire  weeks  that  I  that  they,  and  not  the  Tones,  were 

have  been  in  London,  as  the  prodigious  right  and  consistent  m  that  great 

reyolution  in  the  tone  of  political  leaders  effort  of  wisdom,— he  totally  mifi* 

^those  even  that  preserve  their  honesty,  conceived    the    philosophy   of  the 

In  the   Standard,  which  seems  to  be  case ;  since  neither  Whig  principles 
about  the  ablest  of  the  London  papers,  I  nor  Tory  principles  prevailed  in  that 
see  things  daily  that  two  years  ago  would  measure,  as  in  opposition  to  each 
have  stamped  any  man  a  radical.     For-  other ;  but  the  two  parties  met  in 
merly,  you  and  I,  and  all  of  our  party,  equilibrio ;  and  the  Revolution  be* 
pursued  a  policy  with  regard  to  aU  the  longed   equally   to   both.      To  one 
proposals  of  the  radical  party,  such  as  the  party  is   confided  the  conservative 
honest  men  in  a  king's  ship  pursue  to-  charge  of  the   popular  powers— to 
wards  mutineers.   They  resist  them :  and  ^^  ^^^^  j,f  ^he  powers  Otthe  croWD. 
even  when  the  mutineers  tidk  sense,  they  g j^j^^j.    ^^     insuUted,  would  repre- 
resist  them,  because  else  they  would  be  ^^^    ^  abortion  ;    botii   together, 
strength«nmg  the  mutmeers  against  the  ^^^        ^^^  ^^  constitutioS.   But 
king's  officers.     At  length,  however,  the  .  J^gelr  arranged  in  the  nrac- 
ship  has  gone  on  shore ;  the  captain  is                  ^         /  foreSfliers,    tiiat,   hy 
killed,  the  officers  aredrowned,  or  missing,  "^^  .  ^'^ .   ""*    '"'  ^.•«*^»  o,    i«.«.j     j 
except  a  midshipman  or  two  who  biir  no  consigning  tiie  two  opposite  f^o- 
commission,  and  the  mutineers  are  indi-  tions  of  tiie  constitution  to  two  differ, 
vidually  the  most  respectable  of  the  sur-  fnt  organs— Whigs*  and  Jori^-a 
vivors.    In  this  situation  we  consult  for  life  and  a  passionate  justice  should 
the  common  safety;  and,  of  course,  we  be  secured  to  the  support  of  each, 
listen  to  any  man,  mutineer  or  not,  nay,  which   would   droop   and   fall   into 
to  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers,  ac  languor  or  inequality,  supposing  that 
cording  as  what  he  says  is  rational  and  one  and  the  same  mind  were  charged 
hopeful.     Such  I  imagine  to  be  our  posi-  with   the  defence   of  two  opposite 
tion  with  respect  to  the  defunct  parties  of  principles.      One    man,   from   com- 
Whig  and  Tory.    And  in  that  way  only  plexional  differences  of  mind,  has  a 
am  I  able  to  explain  the  continued  radi-  keener  sensibility  to  the  regal  rights 
calisms  of  our  friends.      They  are  set  --.^mother  to  the  rights  of  the  pe(H)le. 
loose  from  all  restraints  of  duty  to  their  ^^  upon  these  elementary  distinc- 
party,  whom  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  ^iQ^g  which  constituted  the  original 
serve,  because  they  liave  split  into  a  thou-  meaning  of  Whig  and  Tory^  grew,  or 
sand  fractions,  and  recombined  with  aU  gometimes  accidentally  SUpenFCned, 
sorts  of  aliens,  runaways,  and  vagabonds  ^^y^^^  distinctions  which  Stood  in  no 
lilce  themselves.  necessary  relation  to  the  character- 
Thus  far  our  friend,  whose  obser-  istic  principles  of  either^  but  which 
vation  of  the  phenomena  is  true  to  (equally  with  such  as  did)  promo- 
the  case  which  public  life  now  exhi-  ted  the  public  service.    Thus,  for 
bits,  and  his  explanation  natural.  example,  the  Tories  opposed  ^^P^ 
Yet  we    hear   continually  some  leon ;  the  Whigs  patronised  him.  Th<s 
foolish  Toice  raised  in  triumph  on  the  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  patropi- 
extinction  of  Whigs  and  Tories.    A  sed  the  Spanish  cause ;  the  WhKS 
single  reflection  upon  the  theory  of  opposed  it.    In  neither  case  did  the 
our  constitution  will  satisfy  us  that  political  feelings  grow  at  all  upop 
this  triumph   is  founded  in  folly,  the  stock  of  Whig  or  Tory  nriiicH 
Philosophically    speaking,    neither  pies — ^but  upon  the  accidental  posi- 
Whigs  nor  Tories,  taken  separately,  tion  of  the  Whigs,  as  a  party  out  of 
express  the  truth  of  our  constitution  office,  to  the  Tories  as  a  party  then 
— but  both  in  combination.    They  in  administration.  In  other  instances, 
are   the    antagonist  forces   of   the  it  often  happened   that  the  diifer- 
English  constitution,  as  necessary  to  ences  had  more  a  reference  to  the  ori- 
each  other  as  the  centrifugal  and  ginal  distinctions  of  the  two  parties, 
centripetal  forces  in  another  system,  But,  in  any  case,  this  division  of 
which  by  mutual  hostility  produce  parties  ca$t  the  parts  in  the  public 
an  equilibrium,  and  a  uniform  mo-  drama,  distributed  the  business,  and 
tion,  that  could  not  otherwise  have  organized  the   functions  of  public 
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life.  No  otiier  possibto  arrauffement 
could  BO  effectuallj  provide  Tor  the 
hearty  and  vigorous  adminittration 
of  the  national  interests  as  this  which 
is  now  so  unwisely  abandoned.  And 
if  it  should  be  argued  that  the  same 
substantial  division  of  parlies  still  pre- 
vails, though  abandoning  the  names 
of  Whig  and  Tory,  this  were  to  boast 
a  mere  verbal  change,  which  would 
be  childish  indeed.  But  it  b  most 
evident  to  every  observer  that  it  is 
Tiot  so;  since  the  vile  apostasy 
of  the  late  vile  House  of  Commons^ 
there  was  (as  there  must  always  be) 
a  distinction  of  members  as  in  and 
out  oi  office ;  but  there  the  distinc- 
tion ceased.  You  could  not  even 
distinguish  them  as  Ministerial  and 
Anti-ministerial ;  for  he  who  opposed 
Ministers  to-day,  perhaps  gave  them 
his  vote  to-morrow.  Nay,  as  we  now 
learn  by  the  manifesto  of  the  parties 
themselves,  one  weighty  division  of 
M»lateMajesty's  Opposition,  through 
the  whole  of  last  session,  gave  their 
aupport  to  the  Minister,  in  the  teeth 
of  thw  own  convictions,  out  of  sheer 
pity  for  his  imbecility,  (perhaps,  al- 
no,  out  of  some  lingering  hopes  for 

Itiiemselves.)    In  reSily,  party  com-? 
binations,  on  any  broad  public  prin- 
ciples, having  been  broken  by  pub- 
He  profligacy,  are  in  a  condition  which 
scarcely  allows  of  their  restoration. 
Casual  and  momentary  cohesions  for 
jnrivate  purposes,  and  on  no  one  prin- 
ciple   whatever, — resembling     the 
ahilting  pillars  of  sand  in  the  Great 
Desert,  which  mould  and  unmould 
themselves  as  restlessly  as  northern 
lights,  unable  to  maintain  their  con- 
sistency for  two  successive  minutes- 
such  are  the  fractionary  and  crumb- 
iing  elements  from  which  the  public 
service  is  to  be  furnished.    And  it 
aury  truly  be  said,  that  of  the  late 
House  of  Commons,  the  majority  was 
united  by  no  one  principle  of  con- 
nexion, except  the  perfidious  violation 
of  the  onhr  great  principle  they  had 
erer  professed.     Yes!  too  lament- 
ably true  it  is,  that  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion was  carried,  not  by  accession  of 
strength  to  the  Whigs,  but  by  de- 
sertion of  those  who  used  to  call 
themselves  Tories.  Hence  the  union 
of  all  parties  in  expressing  their  scorn 
of  these  men.   Hence  Mr  Brougham 
has  lately  assured  us, that  they  would 
Just  as  readily  have  voted  the  other 
,  had  the  Minister  directed  them : 

VOL.  ZXYIU.  NO.  CLXXI. 


SO  much  do  those  ever  hate  the  trai- 
tors who  prize  the  treason.  Hence 
also  the  single  effort  of  public  senti- 
ment through  the  late  elections  has 
been  towaras  those  unworthy  trai- 
tors. For  a  reason  which  it  would  not 
be  decorous  to  allude  to  more  parti- 
cularly, as  also  on  account  of  the  im- 
becility of  the  Ministry,  it  has  been  ge- 
nerallv  felt  by  the  nation,  that  any 
new  Parliament  at  this  time  might 
have  several  chances  for  proving  a 
short  one.  For  this  reason,  few  per- 
sons would  go  any  great  lengths  in 
expensive  contests ;  and  the  elections 
generally  were  of  the  very  tamest 
character.  Yet,  in  a  single  set  t>f 
cases,  there  has  been  an  exception : 
wheresoever  one  of  the  traitors  has 
appeared,  he  has  been  a  marked  man. 
Witness  the  seven  members  of  the 
Peel  family  (five  Peels,  Derry  Daw- 
son, and  the  Dean  of  York)  who  have 
all  been  trampled  under  foot  by  pub- 
lic scorn,  no  family  having  ever  sus- 
tained so  much  public  humiliation 
at  one  time — ''  Into  what  depth  thou 
seest,from  what  height  fallen."  From 
the  same  cause  it  has  happened,  that 
the  few  real  Whi^  and  Tories  faith- 
ful to  their  principles,  have  come,  by 
comparison  with  so  many  traitors, 
to  look  upon  each  other  with  mutual 
esteem,  and  have  even  approximated 
to  a  Parliamentary  union. 

We  have  enlarfi;ed  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  constitutional  parties,  their 
justification,  and  their  present  con- 
dition, as  topics  of  especial  interest 
and  application  to  the  great  subject 
before  us.  Hence,  reverting  to  the 
difiSiculty  we  stated,  we  can  under-  I 
stand  why  it  is  that  all  parties,  and, 
amongst  them,  even  Tories,  in  the 
present  relaxation  of  their  principles, 
have  imited  to  applaud  the  great  Re- 
volution of  Paris,  of  which  some  fea-  I 
tures  are  so  suspicious,  and  the  con-  / 
sequences  as  yet  so  indeterminate  [^ 
and  so  illimitable.  Hence  we  per- 
ceive why  so  much  thoughtless  in- 
dignation has  been  poured  out  upon 
a  paper  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
whicn  discusses  M.  Cottu's  project 
of  a  Dictatorship  in  France ;  a  paper 
in  which  we,  who  profess  ourselves 
champions  of  civil  liberty  &s  it  ex- 
ists in  Great  Britain,  can  perceive 
much  seasonable  wisdom,  and  no- 
thing that  is  inconsistent  with  our 
constitution,  provided  the  writer  had 
more  clearly  explained  himself  up- 
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on  the  possibility  of  reconciling  his 
schemes  with  the  king's  oaths. 

Hence  also  we  explain  some  other 
phenomena,  else  unaccountable,  In 
the  public  meetings  of  the  day ;  in 
particular,  the  rashness  with  which 
men  of  judgment  and  cautious  poli- 
tics have  prejudged  the  merits  of  a 
revolution  so  imperfectly  unfolded. 
Three  years  ago  they  would  have 
acted  under  a  more  vigilant  sense  of 
responsibility  to  known  and  authen- 
tic parties.  At  present,  out  of  Par- 
liament as  within  it,  each  man  stands 
upon  his  separate  and  momentary 
views  of  political  expediency,  which 
are  often  as  mutable  as  they  are  in- 
sulated and  detached  from  all  deli- 
berate principles. 

But  anxiety  for  the  future,  at 
this  tremendous  epoch,  swallows  up 
all  other  considerations;  and  our 
thoughts  continually  revert  to  the 
miserable  and  fragmentary  state  of 
parties  among  us,  more  for  what  it 
Dodes  than  wiiat  it  explains ;  for  the 
fearful  dangers  which  it  augurs,  tlian 
for  the  mysteries  which  it  interprets. 
Feelings  of  nothing  less  than  awe 
subdue  us,  when  we  consider  to  what 
hands  the  Parliamentary  management 
of  this  overwhelming  interest  will  be 
confided,  for  perhaps  the  decisive 
period  of  its  progress.  Within  Uie 
walls  of  Parliament  there  is  even  less 
cohesion,  or  discipline  of  mutual  sup- 
port and  concert,  than  without.  For 
if  men  outside  the  House  have  lost 
their  old  Parliamentary  leaders,  and 
their  most  authentic  monitors  on  the 
constitutional  boundaries  of  political 
distinctions,  at  least  they  have  no 
such  reasons,  as  many  inside  have 
created  for  themselves, to  forget  their 
principles.  Ministers,  who  have  hi- 
therto existed  by  sufferance  and  the 
forbearance  of  their  antagonists,  and 
who,  if  they  are  to  keep  their  places 
for  another  session,  must  now  be  as 
obsequious  to  the  prevailing  passions 
of  the  land,  as  they  are  despotic  in 
their  wishes ;  representatives  of  the 
jnation,  without  union,  plans,  or  lead- 
ers ;  trembling  before  their  constitu- 
ents, trembling  before  the  journals 
of  Europe,  trembling  before  the  or- 


gans of  democracy  and  the  tribunalft 
of  liberalism  In  London  and  Para*,^ 
-*^uch  are  the  men  who  will  eventu-j 
ally  be  called  upon  to  discuss  and  tol 
protect  the  solemn  interests  that  are) 
staked  upon  this  revolution.    Much' 
will  depend  upon  the  voice  of  the 
English  Parliament^  if  it  could  be 
hoped  that  it  would  be  firmly  and 
powerfully  expressed  in  behalf  of 
moderate  counsels  and  the  rights  of 
every  party.    But  the  timid  politi- 
cian is  inreiy  just;  and  it  can  scarce- . 
ly  be  expected  that  the  same  men,  or 
nearly  so,  who  lately  betrayed  the 
ancient  guarantees  or  their  own  do-, 
mestic   constitution,   will    contend 
with  fidelity  and  earnestness  for  the 
revolutionary  guarantees  which  are 
now  become  necessary  for  Europe. 
Meantime,  whatever  becomes  of 
'  these  great  Interests,  to  which  we 
shall  return  at  intervals  during  the 
awful  times  which  are  preparing  for 
us  all — as  citizens  of  a  magnanimous 
nation,  we  point  the  public  indiffuft- 
tion  to  the  atrocious  spirit  in  which 
two  or  three  of  the  London  journals 
have  endeavoured  to  awaken  a  spi- 
rit of  rufllian  inhospitality  and  insult 
toward  the  aged  Charles  X.,  and  the 
illustrious  ladies,  as  innocent  as  they 
are  unhappy,  who  bear  him  company 
in  his  exile.    One  journal  has  coolly 
proposed  to  deny  ''a  shilling'*  to 
purchase  bread  for  the  family;  or  a 
retreat  for  their  afflictions.     Another 
has  pushed  its  brutality  fartlier,  and 
has  called  upon  the  people  of  Paris 
to  consign  their  venerable  Prince  to 
the  "  pillory"  and  the  **  scouive !" 
Even  the  toasts  given  at  some  of  the 
public  dinners,  though  leas  unfeel- 
ing, have  been  violent  and  sangui- 
nai*y.    We  are  certain  that  the  eene- 
rous  in  France,  as  well  as  in  En^and, 
would  wish  to  spare  even  the  crimi- 
nal ministers  any  heavier   puniah- 
ment  than  exile  for  life.     As  to  the 
royal  family,  they  are  consecrated  by 
misfortunes  In  the  eyes  of  all  men  of 
feeling.    In  both  the  revolutions  of 
France  some  of  them  were  the  eai 
liest  sacrifices.    Would  to  God  w 
could  believe— they  were  destine 
to  be  the  last ! 
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JUNE,  1830. 


Brevet      Capt  ArdMr,  of  45  P.  MaJ.  in  the  Ar- 
my 15  June  IBSO 
ItH.Gds.  Hon.  O.  W.  W.  Maedooald.  Cor.  by 
purchase,  vice  Hon.  P.  H.  Ongley, 
ret.  3Maidi 
1  Dr.Gda.  Lt.  Wanringtcn,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Bu  Lt  CoL  Cleraents,  ret.      8  June. 
Cor.  CoHiogtrood,  Lt.  do. 
C.  Kelson,  Cor.  do. 

4  Lt.  Mayow,  Adj.  Tiee  Storey,  res.  Adj. 
only  do. 

5  Lt.  Knox,  ftnm  88  P.  Lt  vice  Martin, 
h.  p.  rec.  diff.  15  da 

6  Lt  Porter,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Scar- 
lett prom.  11  do. 

Lt  Joncft,  Capt  by  purch.  Tice  Bryroer, 

ret  12  do. 

Cor.  Turner,  Lt  by  purch.  tice  Porter 

lido. 
<—— Brown,  Lt  bypurdi.  Tice  Jones 

IX  do. 

W.  J.  Campbell,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 

Turner  1 1  do. 

J.  Johnston,  Cor.  by  purch.  ?ice  Brown 

12  do. 
7  VaJ.  Clarke,  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  vice 

Uancox,  ret  1 1  do. 

Capt  Oowdie,  Mij.  do. 

Lt.  Bolton,  Capt.  do. 

Cor.  Le  Marchant,  Lt.  do. 

fd  Lt  Cunyi^shame,  firom  &7  P.  Cor.  do. 
1  Dr.         Capt  Ainslie,   from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Hibbert,  exeh.  rec.  difT.  S9  do. 

9  Cor.  Porde,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Carne- 

gie, prom.  8  do. 

Q.  Gordon,  Cor*  do. 

4  Cor.  Scott,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Wes- 

ton, prom.  do. 

B.  H.  Blake,  Cor.  do. 

G.  Maude^  Cor.  by  purch.  vice  Ellis, 
prom.  1 1  do. 

Lt  Col.  Lord  G.  Lennox,  from  h.  p. 
Unatt  Lt  Col.  vice  Keene,  ^  Dr. 

15  do. 

Cor.  Arkwright,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Ar- 

buthnott,  prom.  S5  do. 

— —  M'Mahon,  from  16  Dr.  Cor.    do. 

7  .  Lt.  CcIL  Keana,  from  6  Dr.  Lt  Col.  vice 

Sir  J.  Ji  Praser,  Dart.  h.  p.  rec.  diff. 

15  do. 
23  H.  II.  Kitchener,  Cor.  by  purdi.  vice 

Byre,  ret  29  da 

14  Cor.  Griffltha,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Max- 

well, prom.  11  do. 

R.  A.  Lock  hart  Cor.  da 

MflJ.  Gen.  Sir  Edw.  Kerrison,  Bt.  Col. 
vice  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  16  Dr. 

18  do. 

Cor.  and  Adj.  Learv,  Rk.  of  Lt  89  da 

Cor.  Salmond,   Adj.  vice  Blyth,  res. 

Adj.  only  do. 

Lt  Gen.  .Mr  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  K.C.B, 

from  H  Dr.  Col.  vice  Pield  Marshal 

Earl  Harcourt,  dead  18  da 

Gavin,    Lt  vice  Simpson,    re*. 

14  Oct.  18?9 
Lt  by  purch.  vice 
15  June  IS !l) 
do. 
Cor.  Bonhnm,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Al- 
exander, prom.  25  do. 
W.  A.  Sweetman,  Cor.  do. 
W.  Bro::ks,  Cor.  vice  M'Mahon,  6  Dr. 

26  do. 

Qua.  Mast  Seig.  J.  LlUey,  Qua.  Masr. 

vice  Colquhoun,  AiH  p. '  8  dr. 

Ens.  and  Lt  Houston,  Lt  and  Cant  by 

purch.  vlte  J.  T.  Peroevni;  fet.  1 1  do. 
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15 
16 


— —  Waidroper, 

Neale,  prom. 
W.  Wilmer,  Cor. 


Gr.  Gda.    Ens.  .ind  Lt  Rickets,  Lt  and  Capt.  by 

purch.  vice  St  Clair,  ret  29  June,  1830 
Sd  Lt  Spottiswoode,  from  Itifle  B.  Enr. 

and  Lt  by  purch.  d<'. 

G.  Campbell,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Houstcn  11  do> 

En.i.  Reynardson,  Arom  68  P.  Ens.  and 

Lt  by  purch.  vice  Hon,  G.  H.  Dug* 

ley,  ret.  12  do. 

Lt.  and  Adj.  Torrens,  Capt.        12  da 
Ens.  ami  Lt  Hon.  C.  J.  P.  Stanley,  Lt 

and  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Marquis  of 

Titchfleld,  ret  18  da 

Hon.  R.  Bruce,  Ens.  and  Lt.  do.- 

Cold.Gds.  P.  Halkett,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  M.  W.  Graham,  prom.     1 1  da 
Bt  Maj.  Cowel,  Capt  and  Lt  Col.  vice 

Barrow,  h.  p.  15  do. 

Ens.  Pringlc,  Lt.  and  Capt  hIo. 

H.  Dent.  Eos.  and  Lt  da 

3  P.  Gds.  Ens.  and  Lt  Knox,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Hon.  M.  H.  Oogley,  rec. 

do. 
R.  D.  Willan,  Ens.  and  Lt  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt.  Burton,  Lt  and  Capt.  by 

purch.  vice  Keppcl,  ret  29  da 
Pita  Roy,  from  43  P.  Ena.  and  Lt. 

by  nurch.  do. 

1  P.  —>' Humphreys,  Ens.  vice  Cathrow, 

dead  8  da 

F.  Nlcholion,  Ens.  vice  Denhame,  55 

P.  IS  do. 

2  Hoap.  Assist  Hunter,  Assist  Surg,  vice 

Poole,  dead  15  da 

3  Lt  Mackie,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Blair, 

ret  3  Oct  1829 

Ens.  Whittan/from  13  P.  Lt.  da 

White,  Adj*  vice  Mackie         do. 

Lt  Barr,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Cour- 

tayne,  ret.  II  June  18S0 

Ens.  Beerl,  from  29  P.  Lt  by  purch. 

vice  Barr,  prom.  15  do. 

6  Lt  Morden,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Gal- 

wcy,  ret  8  do. 

Ens.  Home,  Lt  da 

P.  Brlstow,  Ens.  da 

7  Ens.Mildmay,  fromlOP.  Ltbypurch. 

vice  Lord  E.  Thynne,  ret  da 

CaYit  Parqnharson,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Dell,  prom.  29  d.i. 

Lt  La  Touche,  Capt  by  purch.  da 
Eos.  Coltroan,  h.  p.  Lt.  1^  purch.  do. 

8  H.  Lomax,   Ens.  vice  Clark,  62  P. 

13  do. 
As&Ist  Surg.  Praser,  from  h;  p.  103  P.  - 
Assist  Surg.  18  do.. 

En<.  and  Adj.  WhlUy.  Lt  25  do. 

9  Lt  Bathur»t,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  St 

John,  ret  1 1  doi 

Ens.  Heron,  Lt.  do. 

J.  Ifobken.  Ens.  do. 

G>  W.  Ogilvje,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Milne,  rec  1j  do. 

J.  W.  Robinson,  Ens.  do. 

10  E.  R.  White,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Mild  - 

may,  7  K.  «  da 

S.  B.  W.  Wynyanl,  Ens.  vice  Honey- 
man,  Ci  F.  I?  do. 

1 2  Lt  DuutJ,  Adj.  vice  Clarke,  res.  Adj. 

only  15  do. 

13  Enit.  Keating,    from  fS  P.  Lt  vice 

Krefiing,  55  P.  12  do. 

C.  J.  Carter.  Ens.  vice  Djnre,  18  P. 

18  do 

Eos.    Edwards,    Lt    by  purch.  vice 

Blackwell.  prom.  p  dr. 

Rob.  Gea  Hughes,  En%  by  purch.  do  . 

16  Ens,  Mundy,  from  4?  Pi  9  May 
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Em.  Whittakcr,  Lt.  irSce  Alexander,      46  F. 

dead  9  May  1830 

Assist  Surg.  Newton,  trom  U.  p.  8  R.       47 

Vet.  On.  Assist.  Surg.  15  June 

Eds.  Temple,  Lt  vice  TlMMnpaosi,  dead 

18  do. 

-—  Dunne,  Arom  13  F.  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Brockj  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Rae, 

ret  18  Aug.  18S9 

N.  L.  Prendergast,  Ens.  do.       48 

Ens.  Crawley,  Lt  vice  Berguer,  dead 

llJunelS'.O       48 
Ens.  Goombe.  firom  96  F.  Lt.  by  ptirch. 

Tiee  Clinton,  ret  12  June  1830      60 

C.  T.  King,  Ens.  vice  Cooke,  62  F. 

13  do. 
W.  Heron,  Eni.  bf  pureh.  vice  Craw-       52 

ley,  prom.  15  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Lorimer,  M.D,  from  h.  p. 

17  Dr.  Assist  Surg.  do.       53 

Ens.  Wilson,    from  58  F.  Ens.  vice 

Coombe,  SO  F.  do. 

Lieut  Russ^l,  from  Cape  Mount  Rif. 

Lt  vice  Playford,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Co. 

lido. 
Cwt  Bigst.  from  h.  p.  Capli  vice  Bro- 

derick,  aead  do.      54 

Kna.  and  A4)>  Morgan,  Lt  do. 

J.  O.  Lucas,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Boyd, 

54  F.  15  do. 

C.  R.  Story,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Beers,       55 

5  F.  16  do. 

Lt  Barrow,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Car- 
den,  ret  11  do. 
Ens.  Pogson,  Lt.  do. 
H.  Manset,  Eos.  do. 
Capt  Andrews,  ftt>m  46  F.  Capt  vice 

Roberts,  ret  15  do. 

J.  Moore,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Lacy, 

ret  do. 

Bt  Lt-CoL  Sewell,  f^om  49  F.  Major. 

vice  Toney,  48  F.  11  Aug.  1829 

Ens.  Norman,  Lt  vice  Valencey,  dead 

SSept 
W.  Fortune^  Ens.  vice  Whittan,  3  F. 

8  June  1 830 
Gent  Cad.  R.  T.  Edgar,  IVom  R.  Mil. 

Col.  Ens.  vice  Norman,  prom.  11  do. 
Lieut  Crawford,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Drury,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Brooke,  Lt  do. 

S.  B.  Hayes,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Campbell,  Lt  by  purch.  Treve- 

lyan,  ret  15  do. 

T.  Forsyth,  Ens.  do. 

J.  F.  Kempt,  Ens.  vice  Wilson,  26  F. 

16  do.      57 
Staff  Ass.  Surg.  Poole,  Ass.  Surg.  18  do. 
Hoep.  Ass.  Magrath,  31. D.  Ass.  Surg. 

vice  Walker,  dead  29  do. 

Ass.  Surg.  Brisbane,  M.D.  from  74  F. 

Ass.  Surg.  8  do.       56 

——  Ranken,  from  74  F.  Sura,  vice 

Faman,  dead  11  do. 

Capt.  Amas,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice  Pop- 
ham,  ret  18  do.       60 
J.  Prate,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Hay,  60 

F.  do. 

Ens.  Knight,  Lt  vice  Moses,  dead    do. 
W.  Clay,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Corns, 

Ens.  vice  Conigan,  cane.  11  ao.       62 

G.  M.  White,  Ens.  vice  Barrel,  55  F. 

13  do. 
Hosp.  Asi.  West,  JI/.D.  Ass.  Surg,  vice 

Coleman,  dead  15  do. 

T.  W.  Kirkbtide,  Ens.  vice  Bayley, 

cane.  8  do. 

MiO*  Booth,  Lt-Col.  vice  Haverfleld, 

dead  29  do. 

Capt.  Johnston,  MaJ.  do. 

Lt.  Harris,  Capt  da 

H.  W.  Bunbury,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Fits  Roy.  3  F.  Gds.  do. 

M^J.  Mackcll,  Lt-Col.  by  purch.  vice 

Hon.  H.  C.  Lowther,  i-et.         25  do. 
Ens.  Bayly,  Lieut  vice  Wilson,  dead 

17  Apr. 
Wm.  Evans,  Ens.  29  June 

Lt  Fftrwell,  Cnpt  vlctt  Andrtws,  33  F. 

15  do. 


Ens.  Gofselin,  Lt  15  June  1830 

J.  Hall,  Ens.  do. 

Capt  Sadlier,  Major,  by  purch.  vice 
Backhouse,  ret  11  do. 

Lt  Gordon,  Capt  do. 

Ens.  Pyets,  Lt  -  do. 

J.  Sutton,  Ens.  do. 

J.  Brioe,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Mundy, 
16  F.  15  do. 

Mai.  Tovey,  from  31  F.  Lt.-CoL  Tice 
Taylor,  dead  11  Aug.  18S9 

Lt-Col.  Schoedde,  from  h.  p.  Lt-CoL 
vice  Tovey,  62  F.  11  June  1850 

Capt  T.  Smith,  from  h.>  Capt  vice 
Bt.  Lt-Col.  Sewell,  31  F.         11  do^ 
R.  Roes,  Ens.  vice  Lyster,  62  F.  13  do. 
Ens.  Hale,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Bach, 
ret  S5dow 

G.  Murray,  Ens.  dOb 

Ens.  O'Brien,  from  85  F.  Ltbypuzch. 
vice  Currie,  ret  8  do. 

Capt  Hill,  MaJ.  by  purch.  vice  Cup> 
paidge,  ret  11  da 

Lt  Carnegy,  Capt.  da 

Ens.  Warren,  Lt  da 

W.  Stewart,  En^  da 

Lt  Johnson,  Capt  by  pureh.  vice  P^- 
fleld,  ret  15  da 

Ens.  Boyd,  ft-om  29  F.  Lt  da 

&  Reed,  Ens.  da 

Ens.  Wake,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice  Peck, 
prom.  8  do. 

M.  G.  Matson,  Ens.  da 

MaJ.  Brock,  LtCoI.  12  da 

Capt.  Nioolson,  Maj.  da 

Lt  Sinclair,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Fay,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Rose,  ret 

15  do. 
F.  J.  Dixon,  Ens. 
Lt  Rose,  from  h.  p.  9  F.  Lt 
——  Quin,  trom  h.  p.  21  F.  Lt 

KrefUng,  from  13  F.  Lt 

Ens.  Poe,  Lt 

— —  Chaproniere,  Lt 

Boyd,  from  Cape  Mount  Rif.  Lt. 

13  do. 

—  Denhame,  from  1  F.  Lt 

—  Colman,  from  80  F.  Lt 

—  Barrel,  from  40  F.  Lt 

Nixon,  from  66  F.  Lt 

Fenwick,  from  77  F.  Lt, 

W.  A.  Poppleton,  Eus.  vice  Poe 

P.  L.  Campbell,  Ens.  vice  Chaproniete 

15  do. 
Lt  Wilson,  Adj.  vice  Goodall. 

only 
H.  Graham,  Ens.  vice  Butkr, 


da 
lido, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
dn. 
do. 
do. 
da 
12  da 


Lt-Gen.  Str  W. 
vice  Gen.  Sir 


a4}. 

lido. 

SI  F. 

15  do. 

IngUs.  K.CM.  CoL 

H.  Dalrymplc,  detA 

16  Apr.' 

A.  D.  Mackensle,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice 

Thompson,  ret.  8  June 

W.  H.  Collins,  Ens.  vice  Cruice,  6S  P. 

ISdob 

Lt   Small,  from  R,  Newf.  Vet  Cor|«, 

1st  Lt  vice  Furst.  prom.  «t«>. 

Ens.  Hay,  fiom  se  F.  1st  Lieut,  vice 

Bruere,  ret  do. 

2d  Lt.  Burman,  Adj.  vice  Brdsford,  tea. 

adj.  only  15  di:w 

Lt.'Col.  Tovey,  from  48  F.  LU-CoU 

11  da 

Lt  Macdonald.  Capt  by  purch.  rioe 

Bt  M«j.  Travers,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Coraeld,  Lt  by  purch.  do, 

Lt  Price,  from  h.  p.  19  P.  Lt     IS  do. 

Abell.  from  2d  W.  I.  R.  Lt.       do. 


Ens.  Williamson,  Lt 
——  Butler,  from  57  P.  Lt 

Cooke,  from  20  F.  Lt. 

Finney,  from  96  P.  Lt 

— —  Clark,  from  8  P.  Lt 

Lyster,  ttom  50  P.  Lt 

Honyman,  trom  10  P.  Lt- 

Cruice,  from  58  P.  Lt 

Best,  Lt.  by  puich.  vice 

pfom. 
D.  S.  Cooper.  Ens.  by  pur^ 
II.  R.  Moore,  Ettt.  vice 

pfOYD. 


do. 

13  do. 

do. 


do. 

do. 

da 

da 

Coswy. 

29  da 

da 

WlUiaoBMoa, 

IS  do. 


etP. 
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V.  L.  L«irM,  Ens.  \sf  pitteli.  vi«e  Ooi^ 
fittld«  piom.  15  Jun«  1880 

An.  Su»«  CarlliM^  ftom  89  F.  Am.  Stin*. 

ISfto. 

Grat  S.  P»rk0r,  flrdfn  h.  p.  Ctpt  Tice 
Twigiei  ret.  (5  do. 

T.  W.  D.  WUkD,  Enf.  by  puith.  vice 
Western,  pr6ni«  8  do. 

Cspt  WUsn,  from  h.  p.  CspC.  vice  Par- 
ker, rec  15  do. 

Lt«  Ituddto,  from  h.  p.  79  F.  LL     do. 

Bnsu  Holy,  Lt.  by  purdu  vie*  B«ck- 
tem*  1st  Ww  L  R.  8  dob 

T.  Burke,  Ens.  do. 

W.  Hemphill,  Ens.  vice  Nixon,  55  P. 

13  do. 

Lt  Hney,  Capt.  by  ptirch.  vke  Smyth, 
ret     '  11  do. 

Ens.  North,  Lt  do. 

J.  B.  Parkinson,  Ens.  do. 

W.  C.  Harris,  Ens.  vice  Reynardson, 
Gr.  Gdfl.  12  da 

Ens.  Flint,  Lt  by  purcfa.  vice  Mitchell, 
ret  15  do. 

W.  H.  Roe,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 
lean, ret  do* 

G.  Hamilton,  Eos.  by  purdi.  vice  Flint 

]6do. 

Lt  Sutton,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Blach- 
ford,  ret.  1 1  do. 

Ens.  HalltfBX.  Lt  dOb 

St  J.  Mundcli.  Ens.  do. 

R.  Bernal,  Cns.by  pureh.  vice  Fownes, 
prom.  8  do. 

Lt  Forth,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  M'Cal- 
lum,  ret  11  do. 

Ens.  Ind,  Lt  do. 

W.  Brumell,  Ens.  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Goodwin,  Arom  h.  p.  1  F. 
Assist  Surg.  15  do. 

Capt  Clarke,  MaJ.  vice  Lane,  prom. 

8  do. 

Lt  Hoare,  Capt  do. 

Eos.  Lloyd,  Lt  do. 

H.  D.  Griffith,  Ens.  vice  Fenwick,  55 
F.  13  do. 

Lt.  Bowness,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Olny- 
ney,  ret  lido. 

Ens.  Hopkins,  Lt  do. 

J.  Scully,  Ens.  do. 

C.  R.  Raitt,  Ens.  viceCohnan,  55  F. 

15  da 
Ens.  Taylor,  Lt  vice  De  Visme,  ret 

15  do. 
W.  H.  Cope,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  CliflTord,  Ltby  purch.  vice  Blaydes, 

ret  29  do. 

W.  H.  C.  Wellesley,  Ens.  by  pureh.  do. 
Ens.  Hyde,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Camp- 

beU,ret  lido. 

J.  G.  Holmes,  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Caulfieid,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Bur- 
gess, ret  8  do. 
Ens.  De  Virroe,  Lt  do. 
H.  M.  Scott  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  O*. 

Brien,  53  F.  do. 

J.  Clerke,  Ens.  vice  Dc  Visme      9  do« 
E.  D'Aiton,  Ens.  vice  Keating,  13  F. 

13  do. 
Capt  ElmsUe,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Campbell,  dead  15  do. 

Ens.  and  A(j().  Stubbs,  Lt  25  do. 

Lt  Taylor,  Capt  vice  Wighlwick,  ret 

lido. 
Ens.  Browne,  Lt  da 

A.  Ramsay,  Ens.  do. 

l^t  Sidley,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Craw. 

ford,  ret  do. 

Ens.  Johnson,  Lt  da 

R.  N.  Carlisle,  Ens.  do. 

2fd  Lt.  and  Adj.  Greaves,  1st  Lt    8  do. 
f .  C.  Jodrell,  9d  LU  by  purch.  vice 

Cunyngham,  7  Dr.  Gds.  11  da 

IV.  H.  Afthhurst,  Bn§,  by  purch.  vice 

Chcarnley,  ret  da 

S^  Soutir,  Capt  vice  Hutton,  dead 

2  Feb. 
Kns.  Martyn,  Lt  •  do. 

H  .  L.  Herbert/  Ens.  1 1  June 

j:^t.  Way,  fivm  1^  Vi  Lt  paying  dilf.  vice 

Knoic,  i  Dr.  Gds.  15  da 
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Lt  Dowdal1»  Cftftt  vttt  St«wait  dead 

S  May,  1829 
Lt  Naylor,  Ad}<  vIm  Kewsy,  rea.  Adi. 
only  11  Juack  1880 


99 

93 
95 

96 
97 

99 


Ens.  Jansct,  Lt  vteaPigot.  dead  25  da 

J.H.  Cotton,  Ens.  by  pureh.  vice  James, 

|xom.  11  da 

Lt  Baylcy,  Capt  by  puxeli.  vlea  Bass, 

ret  25  do. 

Eas.  Lockhart,  Lt  11  da 

J.  A.  Camegy,  Ens.  da 

Lt  Pole,  ffom  1  W.  I.  R.  Lt  vice 

Watt.  h.  p.  1  W.  I.  R.  15  do. 

Ens.  Ro^trs,  Lt  vice  Clayton,  dead 

29  do. 

Gentleman  Cadet  C.  P.  Hamilton,  irom 

R.  Mil.  Goll.  Ens.  do. 

H.  B.  Barclay,  Bm.  vice  Finney,  Gi  F. 

13  do. 
Ens.  Mm-gtD,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  SKean. 
ret  II  do* 

A.  II.  Patlsoo,  Ens.  da 

Lt  Murray,  Capt  by  purch*  vice  Dick- 
ens, reu  18  da 
Ens.  Sroyly.  Lt  da 
G.  O.  Canny,  Ens*  de. 
Rifle  Brig.  A.  Stewart,  2d  Lt.  by  purch,  vice  Ea- 
ton, prom.                                 8  do. 
G.  K.  Carr,  2d  Lt  by  purch.  viccSpot- 
tiswoode,  Gren.  Gas.                29  da 
R.StCor.  Capt  Wright,  Miy.                     25  da 

King,       da  -da 

Brevet  Lt.  Col.  Freeth,  do.  do. 

Brevet  Capt.  White,  Capt  da 

Lt.  Scott,  Capt  do. 

1  W.  L  R.  Lt  Beckham,  flrom  86  F.   Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Ashe,  ret  23  do. 

Lu  Wlcliham,  ttom  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Pole, 

93  F*  15  da 

2  fins.  Macfarlane,  Lt  vice  Abell,  62  F. 

13  da 
G.  H.  Messiter,  Ens.  vice  Clarke,  dead 

15  do. 
W.  G.  Whiteombe,  Ens.  by  purch. 

25  do. 

Cey.R.R.  Lt.  Conrady,  Capt  vle«  Van  Kerapen, 

dead  26  Nov.  1829. 

2d  Lt  Kash,  Ist  Lt  do. 

H.  Smith,  2d  Lt  do. 

Cap.  M.  R.  Lt  Isaac,  from  h.  p.  Royal  African 

Corps,  Lt  vice  Uussell,  2d  F.  1 1  June. 

J.  R.  O'Reilly,  Ens.  vice  Boyd,  55  F. 

13  do. 

GanHsons, 

Lleut.-Gcn.  Welherall,  Gov.  of  Blackness  Castle, 
vice  Sir  Hew  Dalryroptc,  dead     16  April,  1S30 

Ordnance  Department 

Roy.  Art.  Sd  Lt  Fraser,  let  Lt  vice  T.  V.  Wal- 
ker, res.  1  Mar.  18  !0 
—  Marluy.  1st  Lt  Dawson,  dead 

11  April 
Roy.  Eng.  Capt  Sroiih,  Lt  Col.  viue  Smart,  ret 

10  March 
2il  Cspt  Fringle,  Capt.  do; 

l&t  Lt  Brandreth,  2d  Capt  do. 

2(1  Lt  Kbocker,  1st  Lt  do. 

M.^.  Gen.  Pilkington,  Col.  Comm.vice 
Mann,  dead  28  do. 

Capt  Jones,  Lt  Col.  vice  Fiaaer.  ret. 

8  June 

Sd  Capt  Savage,  Capt.  da 

1st  Lt  Lewii.  2d  Capt  do. 

2d  Lt.  Coddington,  1st  Lt  do. 

Capt  Stanway,  MaJ.  of  Brig,  to  Sapp. 

and  Miners,  vice  Jones  do. 

Med.Dcp.Sd  As.  Surg.  Lucas,  Af.D.  lit  As.  Surg. 

vice  Chisliulm,  h.  p.  1  Jan. 

A.  P.  Mahotr,  2d  At.  Surg.    11  March' 

J.  E.  T.  Parr.it,  3d  At,  Surg.  da 

l»t  As.  Surg.  Whitfield,  Suig.  vice  F112 

Patrick,  ret  1  iurm; 

2d  As.  Surg.  RobfaisOD,  M.D.  fst  As. 

Surg.  do. 

0.  Farr,  fd  Ai.  Kurg.  do. 
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Medical  Department, 

SUIT  Ao.  Surg.  Tilganee,  Apoth.  to  Forces,  vice 


[Sept 


Burmaot  dead,  15  Jnne  1 850 

At.  Sttrg.  Fraaer*  h.p.  18  F.  As.  Suig.  vice  Poole, 

59  F.  18  do. 

Hotp.  Am.  Maodonell,  from  h.  p.  Hosp.  As.  25  do. 
•.—-—>  Robertftoo,  from  fa.  p.       do.  do. 

Unatt€u:hed, 

To  be  Lieut,'Col8.  of  tnfiintry  by  purc/utse, 

Mi^or  Lane,  from  76  F.  8  June  1850 

I9t  Lt  CoL  Raiit,  Dep.  Adj.  Oen.  in  Meditena- 

nean,  14  do. 

To  be  Major  of  Infantry  by  purchate, 

Capt*  Scarlet,  ttosa.  6  Dr.  Gds.  1 1  do. 

To  be  Captains  qf  Infantry  by  purchase, 

Lt.  Peck,  from  55  F.  8  do. 

— —  Carnegie,  firom  8  Dr.  do. 

— — >  Maxwell,  from  li  Dr.  do. 

.1 —  Neal,  flrom  16  Dr.  15  do. 

—  Alexander,  from  16  Dr.  18  do. 

— •  Hon.  J.  Arbuthnot,  from  6  Dr.  25  do. 

To  be  Heuienants  qf  Infantry  by  purchase, 

2d  Lt.  Eaton,  Arom  Rifle  Brig.  8  do. 

lEitt.  Western,  Arom  6i  F.  do. 

— ^  Fownes,  from  71  F.  do. 

— •  Teesdale,  from  9  F.  15  do. 

The  under^meniUmed  Lieutenants,  actuaUy  serving 
in  a  Regiment  of  the  Une»  whose  Commission* 
«rtf  dated  in  the  yearlWiO,  have  accepted  promO' 
tion  upon  hrlf-pay,  according  to  the  General 
Order  of  the  nth  Dec,  1 826. 

To  be  Captains  of  Irtfantry, 
Lt.  Funt,  fVom  50  K.  8  June  1830 

Walsh,  ftom  Ci  F.  1 1  do. 

-—  Amos,  from  35  F.  15  do. 

Exchanges, 

Lt.  Ool.  Maodonald,  44  F.  with  Lt.  Col  Hon.  H. 

C.  Lowiher,  h.  p.  12  F. 
.. Wyndham,  56  F.  with  Lt.  Col.  Nickle, 

h.  p. 


Anw7l,  95  F.  rec.  dllt  with  Lt.  Col.  Bro- 
therton,  h.  p. 
MiU.  Barlow,  3  F.  with  Mi^.  Rochfort.  14  F. 
i^apt..  Harris,  16  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Lowe, 

h.  p. 
*— .  Mildmay.  10  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Shed- 
den,  h.  p. 

Hjn,  G.  Upton,  60  F.  with  Capt.  Begot, 


62  F. 
"^^•^  Burges,  62  F.  with  Bt.  Maj.  Travers,  h  p. 

Rif.  Br. 
'- Forster,  85  F.  with  Capt.  Wightwlck,  h.  p. 

49  F, 

-—~^  Darem,  92  F.  with  Capt  Bass,  h  p.  27  F. 
— —  Fletcher,  1  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Evans, 

h.p. 
-—  Cuppage,  46  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt  R.  A. 

Andrews,  h.  p. 
A.  Lord  Harley,  54  F.  with  Capt.  Fairfield, 

h.  p. 

•— —  Grant,  67  F.  ree.diff.  with  Capt  Blunt.  h.p. 
Houghton,  73  F.  rec.  dift  with  Capt.  Wid- 


dxington,  h.  p. 
-r — ^ 


die,  h.  p. 

Dlt] 


tewart,  9S  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Mi^en- 
Colthunt,  99  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Yeo- 


man, h.  p. 

FitxRoy,  Gr.  Gds.  with  Capt  J.  Marq.  of 

Titchfleld,  h.  p.  W.  L  R. 
—    Tompkins,  85  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Pop- 
ham,  h.  p. 

Murray,  42  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt.  Mac- 

pher^on,  h.  p. 

-~>  Mailleue,  99  F.  rec.  diff  with  Capt  Dick- 
ens, h.  p. 

Maedoaald,  62  F.  with  Capt  Twigge,  h.p. 

62  F. 

— ~  Byng,  Rif.  Br.  rec  diff  with  Capt  Welles- 
ley,  h.  p. 


Lieut  C.  Cumberlege,  4  Dr.  wltti  Ltout.  Pogie« 

5F. 
— — —  Small,  60  F.  rec  diff  with  Lie«t.  Eaton, 
h.p. 

Barker,  64  P.  with  Lieut  Weston,  h.  p. 

■  FiU  Gerald,  64  F.  with  Lieut  FowaeclLp. 
Toole,  80  F.  with  Ueut  Thomlcy,  h.  p. 


43  F. 


Ped,  3  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff  withLieut.Tee»> 

dale,  h.  p. 

Beasley,  83  F.  witH  Lieut  Broadley,  h.  nw 
■  -         ~         ■      "iK 


Kirkaldy.  24  F.  with  LieutPeaopcke,  591 


w.  Shcpperd,  6  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Os- 
^^»o(Ae,h.p.  '^  — 

^  r^*  Jol>nsi^,  II  r.  With  Lieut WiffhtnMn , 


As.  Surg.  Grant,  10  F.  with  As.  Surg.  Teevan, 
if.D.SUff. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

IAeui,-CQlonels, 
Clements,  3  Dr.  Gds. 
Hancox,  7  do. 
Hon,  H.  C.  Lowther,  44  F. 
Fraser,  R.  Eng. 
Dunkln,  h.  p.  18  F. 

Af If/or*. 
Backhouse,  47  F. 
Cuppaidge,  53  F.     ^ 
Travers,  52  F. 
Rains,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Captains, 
niarq.  of  Titchfleld,  Gr.  Gds. 
Bryraer,  6  Dr.  Gds. 
J.  T.  Perceval,  Gr.  Gds. 
Hon,  M.  H.  Ongley.  3  F.  Gds. 
BUir,  3  F. 
Courtaync,  do. 
Galwey,  6  F. 
St  John,  9.  F. 
Clinton,  20  F. 
Cardeu,  30  F. 
Roberts,  do. 
Dniiy.  32  P. 
Pophara,  35  F. 
FairReld,  54  F. 
Partier,  64  F. 
Smyth,  68  F. 
Blackford,  69  F. 
M*CaUum,75F. 
Blaney,  80  F. 
Burgcsst  83  P. 
Wiglitwick,  8.S  F. 
Crawford,  86  F. 
Dass,  92  F. 
Dickens,  99  F. 
Ashe,  1  W.  1.  R. 
Fuut,  h.  p.  Unatt., 

Lieutenants, 

Simpson,  16  Dr. 

Hon.  O.  H.  Ongley.  Gr.  Gdt. 

Lof  rf  K.  Thynno,  7  F. 

Rae.  20  F. 

Powell,  h.  p.  26  F. 

Trcvdyan,  32  F. 

Stackpoole,  b.  p.  49  F. 

Birch,  52  F. 

Cunlv.  ^3  F. 

Rose,  55  F. 

Bruere,  60  F. 

Mitchell.  68  F. 

Thomson,  h.  p.  79  F. 

De  Visroe,  81  F. 

Campbell.  82  F. 

Grant,  h.  p.  3  F.  Gdi. 

Waring,  h.  p.  8  F. 

Clarke,  h.p.  26  F. 

M'Cullock,  b.  p.  28  F. 

Orde,  h.  p.  29  P. 

Barvviek,  h.  p.  45  F. 

Gatret  h.  p.  49  F. 

Wood,  h.  p.  63  P. 

Clarke,  h.  p.  76  F. 

Jenour,  h.  p.  93  F. 

Aird,  h.  p.  H.  Afr.  Co. 

Roberts,  h.  p.  8  Gn.  Bn. 

Thomas,  h.  p.  Yk.  Lt  Inf.  VoL   . 

De  Gbigins,  h.  p.  Watteville's  Rcgt 

Sullivan,  h.  p.  Unatt. 


Conieit  ami  Xnt^f. 
ff^.F.  H.ODtley»fLH.G«i. 
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Milne,  9  F. 
Ucy,  30  F. 
Thotnpion,  58  F. 
IlKlean,  eSF.- 
eUtani]^.  88  F. 
Shean*  97  F. 

Seymour,  h.  p.  R.  Wag.  Tr. 
Smyth,  h.  p.  ii  F. 
HlUiken,  b.p.  Staff  Co. 
Bnioe,  h.  p.  1  On.  Bn. 
J.  H.  Gnfiam,  h.  p.  UnatL 
W.  Gnham.  do* 


PromoHonSy  AppointmeiUs,  8fc, 
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k'Deimott,  8  F. 


NortoOi  h.  p« 


Paymoiter. 


Apothecafff. 


UtttoD,  h.  p.  29  F. 


Surgeon* 


AuUtjtti  Surgeoitt, 

Jeuks,  h.  p.  10  Dr. 
Lynn,  h.  p.  11  F. 


Cancelled, 

Ensign*, 


Corrigan.  39  F. 
Bayley,  41  F. 

Memoranda. 

TAtf  undermenUoned  Officers  have  Itcen  ailowed  t9 
Retire  from  the  Service  by  the  Sets  (^  Unat* 
tcchetl  Commissions, 

Lt.  Col  Raitt,  h.  p.  Unattached.  . 

Capt.  Dixon,  Ret  Liat,  4  R.  Vet  Bat 

Capt  H'Qtteen,  h.  p.  Canadian  Feneltdea. 

The  death  of  Mi^or  David  Gresory,  on  the  half- 
pay  of  the  1st  Garrison  Battalion,  was  errone- 
oosly  reported  in  the  Army  List  for  May  laat. 
instead  of  that  of  Captain  Gresory,  on  the  half« 
liay  of  the  5th  Gariison  Battalion. 


JULY. 


Memorandutm 

WAR-OFKirE,  3fd  July.  1830. 

The  King  has  been  pleased  to  restore  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson,  Kt  to  his  rank  as  Majdr-Oenera ' 
in  the-Army. 

Hia  Mi^eetf  has  been  further  pleased  to  command,  that  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wilson, 
Kt  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.- General  in  the  Army.    Commission  to  bo  dated  S7th  May,  ]833i 

To  be  Field'Marskais  in  the  Army* 

General  Sir  Alured  Clarke,  G.G.B.  7  F. 

— -  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  Hulse,  G.C.U.  62  F.  Gov.  of  Chelsea  Hotpi 


To  be  Generals  in  the  Army* 


Ueui.'GeneraU, 
G.  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  G.C.B.  26 

F.  Comm.  in  Chief  in  the  East 

todies 
Tho.  Baker 
Henry  Williams 
H.Marq.  ofConyngham,  K.StP. 

and  6.C.  H.  Got.  of  Windsor 
Hon.  Sir  Alex.  Hope,  G.C.B.  47 

F.  l,t»  Gov.  of  Chelsea  Hosp. 


Sir  John  FMser,  Kt  Lt  Gov.  of  Jas.  Durham 


Cheater 
Peter  Heron 
JoAn  Ramsay,  from  late  Chass. 

Blit. 


Lieut*' Generals, 
Sir  J.  D.  Brouffhton,  Bt. 
Wm.  DyoU,  63  F. 
Sir  R.  Fergusaon,  K.C.B.  79  F. 
Sir  Rob.  Macfarlane,  K.C.B.  and 

G.C.H.  89  F. 
J.  Gustavus  Crosbie 
Edw.  Stack 
Hon.  John  Rrodrick 
Sir  Henry  Warde,  K.C.B.  68  F. 


Hon.  David  Leslie,  from  48  F. 
John  Maimers  Kerr,  from  late  5 

VtBo. 
Thomas  Scott,  from  91  F. 


Lleut.-OeMrals, 
Sir  H.  Turner,  G.C.H.  and  K.C 

19  F. 
Christ  Chowne,  76  F. 
Hon.  W.  M.  Maitland 
John,  Lord  Crewe 
Hon.  Sir  G.  L.  Cole,  G.C.B.  S7  F. 

Gov.  of  Gravesend  and  TilburV 

Fort 
Quin  John  Freeman,  ftrom  16  F. 
Geo.  Earl  of  Gianard 
Fra.  Moore 
Rob.  Vise.  Lorton 
Sir  W.  Hen.  Clinton,  G.C.B.  33 

Fi 


To  be  Lieutenant- Generals  in  the  Annt/, 


Jfafor-Generais. 
John  Humfrey,  R.  Eng* 
Sir  C  ImhotL  Kt 
Gatnid  Gvordon 
Alex.  Aclsuns,  from  78  F. 
G.  Ixvrd    Blaodonald,  Arom  Oren. 

CSds. 
Sam.  Need,  Arom  late  S4  Dr. 
Edw.  Webber 
Tho.  L.*eatrange 
Cha.  Craren 
Jos.  Foveaixx 
Geo.  Kinoauxd  Djna 
Jas.  Moore*  from  40  F. 
Sir  H.  Sf .  M.  Vavasour,  Bt. 
Hen.  Raleiah  Knight 
San.  VenablCs  Hinde,  98  F. 
ThOb  'Not  ton  Wyndham,  from  ) 

Olegg 
H«ia.  JF        ~ 


Major-Generais 
ISir  Colquhoun  Grant,  K.C.B.  and 

K.C.H.  15  Dr. 
Sir  Jas.  Lyon,  K.C.B.  and  G.C.H 

24  F. 

Jas.  Orde,  ttom  late  99  F. 
Cha.  Bulkeley  Egcrton 
Sir  T.  S.  Beckwith,  K.C.B.  Rif. 

Br. 
Hen.  John  Cumming,  11  Dr. 
Sir  Cha.  Philips,  Kt  from  41  F. 
Henry  Bruce,  froiii  31  F. 
Tho.  Birch  Reynardson 
I.  Enrl  of  Carysfoid,  from  Gr. 

Gds. 


Major- Generals. 
Hon.  Sir  R.  W.  O'Callaghan,  K. 

C.B.  97  F. 
Sir  John  Keane,  K.C.B.  91  F. 
Lord  G.  T.  Beresford,  3  Dr. 
Rob.  Campbell 

Rob.  Balfour,  fh>m  ?  Dr.    .    . 
Rob.  Earl  of  Camwalb,  from  60  F» 
Jas.  Cumming,  from  47  F. 
Henry  Eustace,  from  late  Eng.  in 

Ireland. 
Sir  Colin   Halkett,    K.C.B.  and 

G.C.H.  71  F. 
Sir  II.  E.  Banbury,  Kt  K.C.B. 

from  late  Newf.  Fenc. 


Sir  P.  Maitland,  K.C.B.  1  W.  I.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  K.C.B;  93  F. 

Rcgt  .      Sir  Fred.  Adam,  K.C.B.  73  F. 

Hon.Tho.  Edw.  Capel,  ftom  Grcn.  Sir  R.  H.  Vivian,  Bt  K.C.B.  and 


Gdf^ 
Sir  W.  Slicridan,  Bt.  from  Coldst. 

Gds. 
Godfrey  Basil  Mtmdy,  from  2  F. 


K.C.H.  IS  Lancers 
Benj.  Lord  Blooinflcld,G.C.B.  and 

G.C.H.  R.  Art 
Geo.  CooksQPj  from  R«  Art 


6%i 


PtomoHoMi  App0ittim€9U$p  ffc. 


[Sept. 


To  be  Mi^or-  Generals  in  the  Armf/. 


CoUmtis. 
Rob.  ElUce,  h.  i>.  lOL  F. 
Sir  J.  Buchan»  n.  p.  Unmtt 
Edw.  Prltchard,  R.  Art. 
Noiman    M*Leod,    h.    p.    New 

Bruns.  Fenc 
Maurice  Cha.  O'CoDDdl,  73  F. 
Jas.  Pat.  Murray,  h;  p.  5  Gn*  Bn. 
Jas.  Viney,  R.  Art. 
Ow.  Bltiot  Vloioambe,  R.  Mar. 
iSir  Hugh  Oough,  Kt  b.  p.  Unstt 
Jas.  MacdoneU.  Coldst.  Gds. 
Lorenio  M(K>r«,  35  F. 
And.  Pi'Icingtoa.  h.  p.  t  CeyL  R. 
John  Gacdlnrr*  h.  p.  1  F. 
Geo.    Middiemore,    In«p.    Field. 

omcer  of  MiUUa 
Sir  Wm.  Wiiliamt,  K.C.B.  h.p 

Port.  Seri'. 
Jcs.  Lomax,  h.  p.  60  F. 
J.  W.  SleiKb,  11  Dr. 
Alex.  Nesbilt,  li.  p.  Q.  M.  G.  Dep 
W.  (}.  Davy,  h.  p.  7  Gn.  Bo. 
C.  W.  Maxwell,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Cha.  Ashworth,  h.  p.  Port;  Senr. 
Rob.  Bcevor,  R.  Art. 
Arch.  Campbell,  h.  p.  90  F. 


CUotuli, 
Mark.  Napier,  h.  p.  69  F. 
J.  Wardlaw,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Jonathan  Yatea,  h.  p.  R*  Voik 

^  Rang* 

Jat.  Kearney,  t  Dr.  Gds. 

Edw.  Jas.  O'Brien,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Tho.  Focter,  h.  p.  3  Gn.  Bn. 

Hon.  J.  Ramsay,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Jaa.  Alex.  Farquhanon,  45  F. 

Rob.  Owen,  h.  p.  UnatL 

A.  O.  R.  Norcott,  Rifle  Brig. 

Cha.  Bnioe,  64  F. 

J.  P.  Flu  Gerald,  80  F. 

J.  SborUU,  late  R.  I.  Art. 

Rich.  Legxe,        do. 

Rolk  Crawfurd,  late  R.  I.  Art.  and 

h.  p.  73  F. 
Arih.  BenJ.  Clifton,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Wm.  Stewart,  i  F. 
U.  Comwallis  Eustace,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
C.  Murray,  Lord  Greenock,  h.  p. 

R .  SUIT  Corns. 
EfHnshame  Lindiay,  h.  p.  IS  F. 
Sir  Alex.  Leith,  K.C.B.  h. p.  48  F. 
John  Ro»s.  h.  p*  Unatt. 
Sir  John  Brown,  Kt.  13  Dr. 


Count  Fra.  RiTaiote,  R.  MalU 

Fenc.  R^gt.  «  ^  «  .. 

Hon.  Sir  R.  L.  Dtmdai,  K.C.B.  h. 

p.  Perm.  Assise.  Q.  M.Oea. 
Lord  Rob.  Maaaen,  9  Dr. 
Hon.  Hugh  ArbuUiBOt,  h. ^  M  F. 
Sir  Rober':  Aibolhnot,  K.eA.  h. 

p.  Unatt. 
G.  G.  Carleton  L'Estrange,  do. 
T.  Pearson,  J3  F. 
Dug.  Little  Gilmcur,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Sir  G.  H.  B.  Way,  Kt  h.  p.  9  R. 

Vet  Bn. 
Sir  Jas.  Douglas,  K.C.B.  h.  p. 

Port  Serv. 
John  Waters,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Wm.  Macbean,  n.  p.  1 1  F. 
Sir  W.  P.  Carrol,  Kt  18  F. 
Rt  Hon.  Sir  Hen.  HardliMa,  K. 

C.B.  b.  p.  1  Greek  Ligbt  Inf. 

Sec.  at  War. 
Sir  Geo.  Elder,  Kt  Lt  Gor.  of  St 

John's,  Newf. 
Willoushby  Cotton,  14  F. 
John  Clithcrow,  3  F.  Gds. 
John  llanbuiy,  Gr.  Gds. 


To  be  Colonels  in  the  Army, 


Ucut.'Colonds, 
Peter  Kettlewell,  late  R.  I.  Art. 
Fonter  Coulsouj  do. 

Rich.  Uniacke,  do. 

Geo.  Irving,  do. 

Wm.  SmitTi,  h.  p.  50  F. 
John  Watling,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 
Moljneux  Marston,  h.  p.  37  F. 
Sir  Fra.  H.  Doyle,  Bt  h.  p.  54  F. 

Dep.  Lt.  of  Tower 
Henry  Yonge,  h.  p.  53  F. 
Wm.  Gray,  b.  p.  1  F. 
Edw.  Darley,  53  F. 
J.  Rich.  Ward,  Perm.  Assist  Qua. 

Matt  Gen. 
Uen.  Williams,  h.p.  S  late  Gn.  Bn. 
Wm.    Vincent  Hompfssch,  h.  p. 

Unatt 
Christ  Hamilton,  97  F. 
John  Oanieli,  49  P. 
Wm.  WiUiaros  Blake,  h.  p.  SO  Dr. 
Sir  E.  Miles,  Kt  89  F. 
Gea  Tecedale,  1  Dr.  Gds. 
W.  H.  K.  Ersklne,  h.  p. 

Levy 
Geo.  Jas.  Reeves,  b.  p.  S7  F.  Lt 

Gov.  ef  Placentia 
Matthew  Mahon,  h.  p.  R.  York 

Rang. 
Hon.  Henry  Murray,  h.  p.  late  18 

Dr. 
J.  Mathias  Everard,  h.  p.  77  F 
John  Grey,  h.  p.  5  F. 
Geo.  Wyndham.  h.  p.  90  Dr. 
Alex.  Cameron,  h.  p.  1  Greek  Lt 

Inf.  Den.  Gor.  or  St  Maws 
Sir  Ja«.  Wilson,  K.C.B.  h.  p 

F. 
Sir  J.  May.  K.C.B.  and  K.C.H.  R. 

Art. 


BradSi  John 


J.  Fox  Burgoyne,  R.  Kng. 

T.  K.  Burke, t  U.  Newf. Vet Comp. 

Tho.  Dalroer,  h.  p.  43  F« 

Sir  Hen.  Watsoo,  Kt  h.  p.  Port 

Serv. 
Edw.  Walker,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Tho.  Evans,  70  F. 
John  Johnston,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Arch.  Maelaine,       do. 
Wm.  Gordon  MacGregor,  I.  F.  O. 

of  a  Ree.  Dist 
Jas.  Hay,  h.  p.  17  Dr. 
Wm.  Wood,  h.  p.  41  F. 
Wm.  Warre,  As.  Qu.  M.  Gen. 
Cha.  Ashe  a'Court,  h.  p.  1  Gr.  Lt 

Inf. 
Geo.  Cha.  D'Aguilar,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Cha.  Wm.  Paaley.  R.  Bag. 
Jacob  Glen  Cuyler,  h.  p.  Cspe  R. 
Geo.  O'Malley,  88  F. 
Nicholas  Ramsay,  h.  p.  5  Gn.  Bn, 
Peter  I>*Arcy,  h.  p.  7  da 

'     GiUies,  h.  p.  40  F. 
Edw.  Row.  J.  Cotton,  h.  pb  10  F. 
Chartas  Tuner,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Wm.  Francis   Bentinck    LoIIub, 

h.  p.  38  Ft 
Francis  Skelly  Tidy,  I.  F.  O.  of 

Rec.  Dist 
George  Burrell,  90  F. 
J.  Farrer,  b.  p.  S  Greek  Lt  Inf. 
Robert  Rose,  4  Dr.  Gds. 
T.  Brabazon  Aylmer,  b.  u.  9  F. 
Jas.  M'Oermott,  late  of  R.  Mil. 

Coll. 

en.  J.  Riddell,  As.  Qu.  M.  Gen. 
Rich.  Goodall  EIrizicton,  47  F. 
H.  C.  E.  Vernon  Graham,  h.  p, 

Unatt 


John  Ready,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Ba. 
Charles  A.  Vigorwix.  49  F. 
Sir  Jas.  A.  Hop^  K,C:il.  9  F.  G. 
Sir  Kob.  John  Harvey,  Kt  b.  p. 

Port  Serv. 
Sir  H.  D.  Ross,  K.C.B.  R.  Art 
Sir  E.  K.  WiUiaoM,  K.C.B.  41  F. 
Henry  Sullivan,  6  F. 
Burgess  Camac,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
R.  M'Donall,  h.  p.  Gleng.  Fenc 
Henry  John,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Richard  Armstrmig,  26  F. 
Andrew  Brown,  79  F. 
Robert  Waller,  As.  Q.  M.  G«n. 
Sir  Frederick  8tovb>,  K.C.B.  h.pu 

Unatt. 
Sir  Grey  Campbell,  Bt  da 
Richard  Goddard  Hare,  da 


48  H 


Sir  C.  Feliz  Smith,  Kt  R.  Em» 
Alexander  Thoroioa,  h.  p.  MF. 
Cba.  Grene  Etlieofnbe,  R.  Ei^. 
Henry  Goldflnch,  do. 

JauMS  Webber  Smith,  IL  ArC 
John  William  Mallet,  86  F. 
MiUerCliflbrd,  5aF. 
F.  G.  Herlot,  h.  p.  Canad.  T<dl. 
Samuel  Rice,  51  F. 
Wm.  F.  Pat  Napier,  h.  p.  43  F. 
John  Oufiy,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Martin  Lindsay,  78  F. 
Henry  Daubeaey,  K  p.  19  F. 
Oougbu  Mcfecr,  9  F.  Gds.j 
Fra.  Miles  Milmaa,  Coldst.  G. 
Jfthn  Hee^-e,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Jacob  Tonsoa,  h.  p.  97  F. 
Wm.  A1«K.  GordoB,  h.  pw  9S  P. 
Steph.  A.  Goodman,  h.  p.  4-s  F. 
Thoouif  Kwah,  h.  p.  98  F. 


To  be  Aities^e-Camp  to  the  King^ 


LUui.'ColoHeU* 
Sir  Robert  Gardiner,   K.C.B. 

K.C.H.  R.  Art. 
John  Freemantle,  Coldst.  Gds. 
Lord  Geo.  Won.  Russell,  90  F. 
Edward  Wynyard,  Ofeo.  Gds. 
James  Fsrgnswa,  91 F. 


WUh  thM  rank  ofCohnd  in  the  Army, 


I  LleuU-Cotondt, 

\  Thomas  Wm.  Brothertoo,  95  F. 
Sir  A.  J.  Dalrymple,   Bt  h.  p.  Jas. 

SGar.  Bn. 
Sir  James  Henry   Reynett    Kt. 

K.C.H.  h.  p.  5%  F. 
WttHam8m«lt,97F. 


Lkut-C9bnd$. 
Andrew  Craagh,  81  F. 

Robertson  AmoM,  R. 
William  Wemyss.  h.  »,  99  P« 
Qea  Fltx-Ciarenoe,  o.  p.   tJi 
Dep.  Acy.  Geiu  to  Um 
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To  be  Lieutenant"  Colonels  in  the  Army. 


Mnfors, 
John  Moore,  54'F. 
James  Jonet.  h.  p.  13  Dr. 
Cliaries  MUaer,  h.  p.  3  P. 
William  Fawceit,  b.  p.  H  F. 
Joaeph  Philott.  h.  p.  35  F. 
W.  M.  G.  Colebrooke,  R.  Art. 
Thomas  TisdalU  late  R.  I.  Art. 
Maxwell  Close,  h.  p.  1  Oar.  Bn. 
Matthew  Ryan,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Wro.  Henry  Taynton,  h  p.  31  F. 
FoanUin  Elwin,  h.  p.  41  r. 
Wm.  Maasfldd  Morrison*  h.  p. 

13  Dr. 
Wm.  Hart  Lapalie,  h.  p.  S9  F. 
Thomas  Hole,  h.  p.  35  Dr. 
James  Peat,  h.  pw  S3  F. 
Mark  Anthony  Boson,  93  F. 
Hugh  John  Cnneron,  h.  p.  York 

Chass. 
Henry  White,  06  F. 
Edward  Cartyon,  h.  p.  66  F. 
Ocorae   Germ.  Cochrane,   h.  p. 

3  Prov.  Bn.  of  MiL 
Patrick  Campbell,  h.  p.  52  F. 
Thomas  Weare,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Thomas  Bnrke,  h.  p.  1  F« 
James  Btwle,  94  F. 
Akx.  Todd*  h.  p,  8  Gu.  Bn. 


Majors, 
Robert  Campbetl,  h.  p.  S8  F. 
Hector  Camerpn,  h.  p.  9  F. 
Joseph  Creighton,  h.  p.  59  F. 
Wm.  Soraeraall  Forbes,  89  F. 
Wm.  Vincent,  Perm.  As.  Q.  M. 

Gen. 

Baynttim  Stone,  h.  p.  58  F. 
Tho.  Sam.  NicoUs,  n.  p.  Si  F* 
Denis  O'Kelly,  11  F, 
Charles  H.  Smith,  h.p.  15  F. 
G.  Aug.  Eliot,  b.  p.  Unatt, 
James  Jenliin,       do. 
J.  Lewis  Dasdcn,  89  F. 
D.  Campbell,  h.  p  79  P* 
James  Poole  Gates,  h.  p.  88  F. 
Edw.  T.  FiuGeralJ,  h.  p.  IS  F. 
Charles  Pratt,  h.  p.  96  F. 
Geo.  Spottiswoode,  h^  p.  71  V, 


James  Harvey,  h.  p.  9J 
Lortus  Gray,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 
Charles  Campbell,  h.  p.  94  F. 
Hamlet  Obins,  h.  p.  53  F. 
George  Tovey,  5  F. 
Gilbert  Elliot,  h.  p.  «9  F. 
Jas.  Horton,  h.  p.  Meuron's  R. 
James  Laing,  h.  p.  61  F. 
Edw.  Aath.  Angelo.  h.  p.  Newf. 
Fenc. 


John  B radish,  h.  p.  S  Ceyt  R* 

Richard  Jones,  h.  p.  81 F, 

John  Campbell,  h.  p.  York  Lt* 

Inf.  Vol. 
Don.  M<Niel,  h.  p.  Ctpe  Regt. 
G.  S.  Thwaitei,  h.  p.  57  F. 
W.  Sail.  R.  Newf.  Vet  Comp. 
Sam.  Bircham,  CeyL  Rifle  Reg. 
Samuel  Colberg,  h.  p.  GO  F. 
Robert  HiUiard,  h.  p.  4  F. 
Lord  R.  Kerr,  h.  p.  5  Ctor.  Bn. 
J.  S.  Lindsay,  h.  p.  5  Ir.  Brig. 
George  Bunce,  h.  p,  U(\att 
Nath.  Ham.  English,  R.  Mar.  . 
Richard  Bunce,  do. 

Nicholas  Brutton,  11  Dr. 
William  Morris,  h.  p.  tJnatt. 
Rich.  Roehfort,  h.  p.  Dep.  Staff 
John  M«Mahon,SF. 
Dan.  O'Donoghue,  h,  p.  1  Gar. 

Bn. 
Thomas  Adair,  R«  Mar. 
Jos.  Jerrard,  h.  p.  6  Gv.  Bn. 
Rob.  Terry,  h.  p.  51  F.    Towtt 

Adj.  at  Malta 
J.  T.  Whelan,  h.  p.  Newf.  Fenc; 
Arthur  Morris,  h.  p.  14  F. 


To  be  Majors  in  the  Army^ 


CapMmi, 
M.  II.  Tew,  31F. 
R.  Parrr,  R.  Mar.  Art. 
R.  White,  R.  Mar. 
J.  Blaugham,  do. 
R.  Owen,        do. 
J.  Darby,  R.  Art. 
S.  Rudyerd,  do. 
J.  J.  Hollis,  S5  F. 
A.    Mackenzie,    R.  Newf. 

Comp. 
W.  Bentham.  R«  Art. 
J.  Proctor,  30  F* 
R.  Hunt,  57  F. 

E.  Charleton,  61  F. 
C.  Bennett,  64  F. 
J>  Moon,  R.  Mar. 
JB.  Half  hide,  44  F. 
R.  Mullen,  7  F. 

J.  Bent,  &  F. 

F.  Heatler,  47  F. 
J.  H.  Phelps,  51  F, 
J.  Rivers,  91  F. 

C.  C.  Dansey.  R.  Art. 
H.  Pratt,  18  F.  - 

J.  Henderson,  71  F. 
A.  K.  Colley,  R.  Mar. 
H.  Welman,  57  F. 
W.  North,  68  F. 
W.  Smith,  5  F. 

E.  Renwick,  83  F. 
L  Biaaett,  R.  Art. 

D.  J.  M«cQu«tn,  74  F. 

F.  O.  Ci.  Lee,  R.  Mar. 

G.  A.  Delhofeta,  85  F. 
P.  S.  Norman,  56  F. 
S.Worluiian«35F. 


Captalm* 
R.  J.Dcnham,  13  F. 
A.  F.  Crawford,  R.  Art. 
H.  W.  Gordon,    do. 
J.  S.  Pilcher,  R.  Mar. 
J.  R.  Hore,       do. 
T.  L.  Lawrence,  R.  Mar.  Art 
C.  S.  O'Meara,  46  F. 
J.  Swinbum,  3t  F. 
Vet  R.  Moore.  45  F. 

J.  Garvock,  Assist  Adj.  Gen. 

B.S.  Mercer,  R.  Mar. 

R.  S.  Wilkinson,  do. 

R.  S.  Aitchison,  Cape  Mo.  Rifle 

J.  W.  Nunn,  80  F. 

C.  Schaw,  33  F. 

J.  Tongue,  30  F. 

J.  Johnston,  44  F. 

W.  S. Bertrand,  IIP. 

T.  Mitchell,  R.  Mar. 

J.OIdfleld,  R.  Eng. 

M.  Dixon,     do. 

R.  King,  R.  Art. 

W.  D.  Jones,  do. 

R.Jebb.  40  F. 

P.  D.  Calder,  R.  Eng. 

J.  FitxGerald,  8  F. 

J.  H.Bamett,  40F. 

P.  Lowen,  Cape  Mounted  Rifle 

F.  AraUn,  R.  Art 

C.  Dixon,  R.  Eng. 

R.  Hammill,  19F. 

P.  Duncan,  66  F. 

M.  Maegregor,  78  F. 

R.  B.  Hunt,  R.  Art 

C.  Cruttenden,  do. 

J.  Wdliams,  R.  Mar. 


CapUU 
P.  Faddy,  R.  Art 
J.  Kitson,  44  F. 
H.  Hawkins,  3  F.  Qds. 
W.  Walker,  R.  Mar. 
J.  B.  Harris,  R.  Eng. 
E.E.  Hm,96F. 
F.  Fuller,  59  F. 

F.  Waters,  R.  Mar. 
W.  H.SIade,  R.Eng. 
D.  B.  Johnston,  5  F. 
W.  Wylde,  R.  Art. 

C.  E.  Gordon,  do. 
S.  Noel,  92  F. 

G.  Ingham,  Ceylon  Rifle  Reg. 
W.  Taylor,  R.  Mar. 

J.  Harper,  R.  Eng. 
J.  M*Cullum,  R.  Mar. 
W.  E.  Maling,  R.  Art 
G.  Macpherson,  99  F. 
T.  S.  Begbie,  8S  F. 
T.  Lemon,  R.  Mar. 
J.  J.  Anderson,  10  F. 
P.  W.  Walker,  R.  Art. 
A.  Maclachlan,    do. 
T.  Scott,  do. 

C.  Blachley,        da 

A.  F.  Barbauld,  54  F. 
R.  N.  Crosse,  36  F. 

T.  Pardoe,  R.  Wagg.  Tr* 
S.  Kennedy,  68  F. 
G.  E.  Jones,  89  F. 
J.  Longley,  R.  Art 
P.  BayTee,  63  F. 
H.  R.  Moor,  R.  Art 

B.  Jackson,  R.  Wagg.  Tr. 
H.  G.  Jackson,  R.  Art 


Major  Campbell,  9  Dr.  Lt  CoL  in  the 
Army  16  July.  1830 

1  lJkt9  O.   Cor.  and  Sub-Lt    Caulfield.    Lt  by 
purch.  vice  Du  Pre,  ret        18  June 
Hon.  H.  Choknunideley,  Cor.  and  Sub- 
let do. 
4  Dr.  Gda.  Cor.  Quaatook,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Sto- 
ry, prom.                                  6  July 
L.  Place,  Cor.  do. 

7  V^t  Surg.  Sehroeder,  from  13  Dr.  Vet 

8urg.  vice  Anderson,  dead  do. 

6  Dr.  Cor.  and  Adj.  Sillery,  Lt  90  do. 

8  lA.  Shedden,  Capt  by  purch.  Tlee  HUl, 

prom.  6  do. 

Cnr.  Ball,  Lt  do. 

Eos.  Hon.  G.  A.  Craven,  ftom  67  F. 

Cor.  do. 

X$  J*  Lcgrew,  Vet  Surg*  vice  Sehroeder, 

1J}9.qL  •  9  do. 


13  Dr.       H.  H.  Kitchener,  Cor.  by  purch.  viot 

Eyre,  ret.  20  June  1830 

1.4  MaJ.  Gen.  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bt.  Col. 

vioe  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,   16  Dr. 

18  do 

Cor.  and  Adj.  Leary,  Lt  S9  do« 

16  Lt  Gen.  Sir  J.  O.  Vandeleur,  K.C.B. 

from  14  Dr.  Col.  vice  Fd.  Mar.  Earl 

of  Harcoiirt,  dead  Id  Juna 

Lt  Dougks,  Capt  by  purch  |  vice  Men* 

teath.  ret  6  July 

Cor.  Cornish,  Lt  do. 

D.  L.  Campbell,  Cor.  do* 

Gren.Gds.  Ens.  and  Lt  Ricketts,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

puTch.  vice  St  Clair,  ret        S9  June 

Sd  Lt.  Spottiswoode,  from  Rf&e  Brig. 

Ens.  and  Lt.  do. 

J.  H.  Hudion,  (Page  of  Honour  to  his 

late  Majesty,)  Ens.  and  Lt      6  Julf 


566 
Gren.  Gds. 

8  F.  Gdi. 


PromotianSy  Appointments,  ffc 


[Sep 


7F. 

15 

19 
SI 
i$ 

21 

53 


9i 

36 


37 
3$ 
il 
i3 


44 

49 
6l 

63 
64 

67 

68 
71 


HoBp.  As.  Catoo,  As.  Bwg.  vice  Pik- 
ford,  TCT.  6  July  1830 

Ens.  and  Lt  Fit«  Roy,  Adj.  vice  Ver- 
non, rea.  Adj.  only  16  do. 

.  Burton,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Keppel.  ret.  .  6  da 

Ens.  Fits  Roy,  from  43  F.  Ens.  and  Lt. 

Lt  and  Capt  ColviUe,  Capt.  and  L\ 

Col.  by  purch.  vice  Ebringtoo,  ret  do. 

Eus.  and  Lt  MoncrlefRf,  Lt  and  Cant 

Hon.  C.  H.  tJUtk,  tMX  >.nd  Lt.      do. 

Lt  and  Capt  Uigby,  Capt  and  Lt  qol. 

by  purch.  vice  Hall,  ret  sO  do. 

Ens.  and  Lt  Taubruan,  Lt  and  Cant 

do* 

n.  F.  D.  Rttshbroolie,  Ens.  and  Lt  do. 

Capt  Farquharson,  Maj.  by  purch.  Tice 

Bell,  m\M.  >9  June 

Lt  La  Touwie,  Capt  do. 

Ensign  Coltman,  (rom  h.  p.  Lt       do. 

Em.  Edwards.    Lt   by    purch.   vice 

Blackwesi,  pnnii.  do. 

R.  G.  Hughes,  Ens.  do* 

Lt.  Bums,  Capt  vice  Gurwood,  prom. 

20  July 
W.  H.  Uuit,  w  ti.  uy  purch.  vice  Hon. 
J.  Sinclair,  pmm.  6  do. 

W.  L.  Wilioughby,  2d  Lt  by  purch. 
vice  Lord  H.  Beauclerk.  87  F.  16do. 
Lt  Harris,  Capt.  vice  Hon.  C.   T. 
Monckton,  dead  11  May 

Ens.  Drown,  Lt.  do 

Gent  Cadet  H.  Farrant,  from  R.  Mill 
CoU.  Ens.  9  July 

Cor.  Stanford  from  h.  p.  12  Dr.  Efts, 
vice  TuUy,  res.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Magrath,  M.D.  Assist 
Surg,  vice  Walker,  dead      29  June. 
Ens.  Willlimson,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 
Miller,  ret.  16  July 

F.  Todd,  Ens.  do. 

As.  Surg.  Hendiick,  M.D.  from  h.  p. 
63  F.  As.  Surg.  2 )  do. 

Capt.  Smith,  from  19  F.  Capt  vice  Bell, 
ret  6  do. 

Lt  Wakei  Capt  by  purch.  rice  Mit- 
chell, ret  IS  do. 
Ens.  Nugent,  Lt.  d(t. 
J.  Fleury,  Ens.  do. 
W.  Q.  Ward,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
O'Beime,  ret  6  do. 
Lt  Vernon,  Paym.  vice  Grant,  dead 

9  do. 
H.  Greville,  Ens.  vice  Kizkbride,  cane. 

do. 
Mai.  Booth,  Lt  Col*  vice  Haverfleld, 
dead  29  June 

CUipt  Johnston,  MaJ.  do. 

Lt.  Harris,  Capt  do. 

H.  W.  Bunbuiy,  Ens.  vice  Fits  Roy, 
5  F.  Gds.  do. 

Enr.  Sanders,  Lt  vice  Thomas,  Adj. 

16  July 
Gent  Cadet,  J.  T.  W.  Jones,  from  R. 

Mil.  Coll.  Ens.  do. 

Lt  Thomas,  Adj.  vice  Harris,  prom. 

do. 
Ens.  Bayly,   Lt.  vice  Wilson,  dead 

17  Apr. 
Wm.  Evans,  Ens.  29  June 
Capt  Conry,  fVom  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

Smith,  36  F.  6  July 

Ens.  Gloeter,  Lt  vice  Burslero,  dead 

18  Feb. 
Gent  Cadet R.  Aldridge,  from  R.  Mill. 

Col.  Ens.  9  July 

Ens.  Best,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Conry, 

prom.  29  June 

D.  S.  Cooper,  Ens.  do. 
Ens.  Douglas,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Da- 
vidson, ret.                              20  July 

W.  J.  James,  Ens.  do. 

E.  H.  Mortimer,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Hon.  6.  A.  Craven,  8  Dr.  6  do. 

Seij.  MaJ.  W.  Either  from  77  F.  Adj. 

and  Ens.  vice  Deverell,  res.  A4}<  only 

16  do. 
M^.  Reed,  Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice 

Hawkins,  let  20  do. 

R.  Maxwell,  Ens*  by  purch.  vice  De 

Koven,  ret.  16  dOb 


74  F.         Bt  Lt  Col.  M'Dougal,  from  h.  p.1*t\. 
vice  Marshall,  lasp.  Fd.  Off.  of  Hft. 


81 


82 


81 


in  Nova  Scdtta     '         16  July  18W 
Ens.   Clifflbrd,   Lt   by   purch.   vase 
Blaydes,  ret.  29  Jane 

W.  H.  Wellesley,  Ens-  .      .     ^  *^ 
Bt  MaJ.   Firman,  MnJ.  vice  Cnnt 
prom.  WJuly 

Lt.  Latham,  Capt  _        ,     Jo. 

Capt  CUrke.  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Da- 
vies,  prcm.  _  ^  .  ,?: 

Hon.  N.  H.  C.  Masscy,  M^.  by 

purch.  vice  Rowan,  ret  16  do* 

Lt.  Hassard,  Capt.  ao. 

2d  Lt  Thomson,  Ist  Lt  do. 

Lord  H.  Beauclerk,  from  So  F. 

2dLt  ^  ^     do. 

J.   H.  Cotton,   Eos.  by  purch.  vies 
James,  prom.  «  Jon« 

Capt  Mahon,  from  b.  p.  Capt.  vice 
Heam.  ret  ,  20  J«Jy 

Ens.  Rogers,  Lt  vice  Clayton,  dead  do. 
Gent  Cadet,  C.  P.  Hamilton,  turn  R. 
Mil.  ColLEns.  ^  ^  Jo. 

H.  D.  Cowper,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Blackiston,  ret  ,     .     ^do. 

Rifle  Brig.  G.  K.  Carr,  2d  Lt  by  purcb.  T»ce  Spot- 
Uswoode,  Gxeu*  Gds*  29  do* 

Garrisons. 

Gem  R.  Lord  HUI.  G.C.B.  &  p.C.H.  Gov.  of 
Plymouth,  vlee  Field  Marshal  Ewl  Haroourt 
dead  ^°  J****  • 

Gen.  W.  Earl  Cathcart,  K.T.  Gov.  of  Hull,  vice 

Hill 
Capt.  Griffiths,  h*  p,  91  F.  Fort  M^.  Newf.  vice 

6impbeU,  ret  ^*^ 


90 
91 
95 


98 


R.  Alt 


Ordnance  Department. 
2d 


Capt.  viceKhlf, 

30  June  1830 

do. 


R.EBg. 


1st  Lt  Morgan, 

2d  Lt'  Warde,  1st  Lt 

2d  Capt  Chesney,  Capt  vice  Bt  M^f. 

Greene,  superseded  «  Jyi 

1st  Lt  Warde,  2d  Capt  *£■ 

2d  Lt  Tytler,  1st  Lt.  ^  ^  jS" 

Vet  Sure.  Percival,  from  6  Df- '**■ 

Surg,  vice  Coward,  h.  i^  9oo» 

2d  Lt.  Tiieman,  lat  Lt  vke  Pcaiw. 

dead  *  «®' 

2d  Capt  Waten,  Capt  vice  A.  Tbojj- 

son,  dead  ^  «l*J 

1st  Lt  Streatfleld,  fd  Capt.  ^ 

Sd  Lt  Bailey,  1st  Lt  „       **" 

Capt.  Hustler,  Lt  Col.  vice  Vigorew. 

2d  Capt  Prince,  Capt  22  do* 

1st  Lt  PorUock,  2d  Capt  «* 

2d  Lt  Denlson,  lat  Lt.  «^ 

Staff. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  Macdonald,  Colonel  of  the  6T4 

Regt  of  Foot  to  be  AdJ  Gen.  to  the  Forces,  tw 

Lt  Gen*  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  G.aH. 

27  July,  IM 

CoL  Geo.  Fitidarence,    (Aide-de-Cainp  «o  tt[« 

.    King,)  to  be  Dep.  A4).  Gen.  vice  M^  Gej 

Macdonald  .  .    JJ 

Lt  Col.  Lord  C.  Fits  Roy,  Dep.  A4J.  CJcn jn  jij- 

diterranean,  vice  Ralit  rea.  ^^fSf 

MiU*  Marshall,  fkom  79  F.  Insp.  Fiekl  O.  of  Mu- 

in  Nova  Scotia,  with^  rank  of  Lt  Col.  jn  Ac 

Army,  vice  M'Oou|all,  79  P.  16  W 

Bt  Lt.  Col.  Beresford,  firona  Staff  in  N.  Amentf, 

Perm.  Assist  Qua.  M.  Gen.  vice  Broke,  Dg. 

Qua.  M.  Gen.  in  Nova  Scotia  20m* 

Mai.  Broke,  Perm.  Asrist.  Qua.  M.  Gen.  Dep.  Qm« 

M.  Gen.  in  Nova  Scotia,  with  rank  of  Lt  Col. 

in  the  Army,  vice  Beresford  ** 

Hospital  Staff. 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Raid,  ftom  h.  p.  Aasist  SOf. 

vice  Magmth,  53  F.  29  Juae^  w 

Hoap.  Assist  Gordon,  from  h.  p.  Hoep.  Assist  vtos 

Hunter,  2  F.  «*  »" 

.— — M'Gregor,  Ckom  h.  p.  Hoep.  Aisat 

vice  West  40  F*  J^ 

— — —  Primerose,  from  h.  p.  Hoap.  Assw> 

vice  Caton,  Gren.  Gds-  8  JaJ 

■    ■■  Mucniy>  M.O.  from  h.p.  Uoip>AfS^ 

l3to 


laao.] 


Unattached. 


ProinoHoni^  Appointments,  ifc. 


Iff  T'lS'J^-"^^  ^Infantry  hynurchaie. 
M^  BeD,  from  7  F.  S9June,  1890 


urcha»e» 


TobeM^jorsqflnfMiryhyp 
Capt  Lord  G.  A.  Hill,  from  8  Dr. 
Da  Vernet,  from  Ceyl.  Rifle  Regt 

^Tobe  Captains  qf  Infantry  by  purchase, 
LL  Conry,  Aom  6S  F.  29  June 

■r—  Blackwell,  from  13  F.  dow 


6  July 
SO  do. 


Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Staveley,  h.  p. 

'  Bratt,  b.  p.  i  Gn.  Jin. 
— —  Bereiford,  h.  p.  81 F. 

• Shaw,  h.  p.  4i  F. 

— Harris*  h.  p.  1  Dr.  (3ds» 

Bt  MaJ.  Wood,  b.  p.  22  Dr. 


567 

6  July  1890 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


— -  Story,  from  4  Dr.  Gda. 
—  Oibornc,  from  10  Dr. 


6  July 
20  do. 


To  be  LteuicMnt  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
2d  LL  Hod.  J.  Sinebiir,  from  if  F.  6  July 

o?  ^f^-'Coioneloflt^ntry  wUhout  purchase, 
Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Grant,  from  82  F.  20  July 

n.^  ^^^fJ°J*  ^  ^nf'i^ry  without  purchase, 
Bt.Lt.  Col.  Cochrane,  Imp.  Field  O.  of  MIL  In 
NovaScoUa  9jujy 
M*DougaU,                do.  da 

"tr 77  ^^^»  ln»P-  Field  O.  of  Mil.  in  New 

Brunswick  ^o, 

Bt.  Maj.  Davies,  from  8 1  F.  20  do. 

Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Gurwoody  from  19  F.  do. 

The  undermentioned  Officers,  actually  holding  si- 
fws^iur  o»  the  St^f,  to  be  pronH3ied  to  Unat-. 
tacAedCohtmltsions, 

»i  ^  ,  'I^  ^  ^^^^-ColoneU  of  Infantry, 
Bt  CoL  Hon.  J.  Ramsay,  h.  p.  CLin.  Feuc. 

16  Julv 
Bt  Lt  CoL  D* Aguilar,  b.  p.  9 1  F.  aI 

—  Turner,  h.  p.  135  F.  do. 

Si'  O.  Campbell,  Bart.  h.  p.  6  F.  do. 

CfauTchiU,h.p.  "^  do. 

H.  O.  Smith,  h.  p.  do. 

Snodpasi,  h.  p.  Port  OlE  do. 

— Harru,  h.  p.  86  F.  do. 

— Lord  J.  T.  H.  Somerset,  h.  p.  Wat- 

tev.Regt^  »       do. 
Drake,  Perm.  Assist  Qua.M.Gen.  do. 

o.  .*  ^  I '^^^^M* of  Infantry, 
Bt  Lt.  CoU  Faster,  b.  p.  6  W.I.R. 
■  Egertoni  h.  p.  8i  F. 


The  undermentioned  Officers,  who  have  been  re- 
moved lately  from  Sttor  situations  in  Ireland,  in 
consequence  qf  reduction,  to  be  promoted  to  an 
Unattached  Commission. 

«»  ^  ^'''o  be  Lieut-Colonels  of  Infantry, 

Bt.  Col.  (TBrien,  b.  p.  Prinoess  Char,  of  Wales's 


16  July,  1830 
do. 


do. 


Feo.  Inf. 
Owen,  b.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn 

».,..«  ^?  **  *'l/<»»"  of  Infdniry, 
Bt  M^j.  Smith,  h.  pTfel  F. 

Exchange, 

^*J6  F '  ^"*°**"'  ^  ^'  ^^  ^P*'  Mitchell,  h.  p. 

"^  ^-AS**'"'?*'  53  **•  ''*ih  Capt  Pardny,  h.  p. 
R.  Staff  Corps.  '       * 

T —  Anstruther,  62  F.  with  Capt  Neynoe,  h.  p. 

—  Hibbcrt,  1  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Ainslie, 


h.  p. 
Fl 


6  July 
do. 


^Joyer,  40  F.  with  Capt  PttinefiUher,  59  F. 

Stephen,  80  F.  with  Capt  Haggertson,  h.  p. 

-— -  Kean.  86  F.  with  Capt  Gibson,  h.  p.  60  F. 
AsfiUt  Surg.  Collis,  15  F.  with  Assist  Surg.  Cald- 
weU,  h.  P.31F. 

Dep.  Putt.  Tucker,  with  Dcp.  Purv.  Wreftwd, 
h.  p. 

lUsiffnations. 

„  .  ^  ^  Ueui^Colonel, 

Raiit,  h.  p.  Unatt  Dep.  A4J.  Gen.  in  Medlt 

Captain, 

dampbeB,  Fort  Mi^.  St  John's,  Newfoundland 

Tully,  S3  F.  "'^ 

tij  1  #   J  «      4^'*^^^  Surgeon, 
Pickford,  Gren.  Gdi. 


,,  ^  ^    Uet^L-CotoneU, 
HaB,  5  F.  Gds. 
Elrington,  do. 
Hawfciiia>  (>8  F. 

Majors, 
Oullv,  87  F. 
Sir.  H.  Vemey,  Bart  h.  p.  Unat. 

Captains, 
VenCeath,  16  Dr. 
St  Cbur,  Oren.  Gds. 
Kepnd,  3  F.  Gds. 
MltcWl,  36  F. 
BcU,  do. 

Hesan,  91  F. 
F^ton,  h.  p.  21  Dr. 
Wfllinnia,  h.  p.  26  F. 
Dnon»  late  4  Vet  Bn. 
M'Quccn,  b.  p.  Can.  Fen. 


Retirements', 

„    ^         Lieutenants, 
Du  Pre,  1  Life  Gds. 
Miller,  33  F. 
Davidson,  61  F. 
Bliides,  81  F. 
PJgott,  h.  p.  12  Dr. 
Pattlson,  h.  p.  6  F. 
Nixon,  h.  p.  10  F. 
Edmonds,  h.  p.  21  F. 
Madcod,  h.  p.  27  F. 
Fit!  Gerard,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Adams,  h.  p.  61  F. 
Dundas,  h.  p.  56  F, 

Cornets  and  Ensigns, 
Eyre,  13  Dr. 
0«Beime,37F. 
De  Koven,  74  F. 


Blskiston,  ^5  F. 
Williamson,  h.  p.  97  F. 
Palmer,  h.  p.  2  Ceyl.  Regt. 

Quarter-Master, 
Tyrrel,  b.  p.  R.  York  Rangers 

Assistant  Surgeons, 
Gibney,  h  p.  15  Dr. 
Bunny,  h.  p.  43  F. 
White,  h.  p.  73  F. 
Bigsby,  h.  p.  StalT 


Hospital  Asiistanis. 
,  b.  p. 
itaer,  h.  p. 


Angus,  b.  p. 
Gafia" 


Superseded, 

Bt  Maj.  W.  Greene,  R.  Art 

Cancelled. 
Lt  Thornlcy,  41  F.  j  £ns.  Kirkbridc,  41  F.  1  Asdsti  Surg.  Brisbaot^  31 F. 
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Bankirupi$''''^Birihi, 


[Sept, 


Alphabetical  List  or  Scotlu  BANKaurrciKs,  auiiouuc«d  between  the  Ut  Mfty  and 
30th  July,  1830,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Anderson,  George,  insurance  broker  and  loUcUori 
Invvmen.  . 

Anderson,  John.  Insuranot  bcokcT  and  writer  to 
the  ilgnet.  Edinburgh. 

Anderson,  Peter,  insuraaee  beoker  and  aocount- 
ant,  InvemMf. 

Baillie,  Alexander,  groeer  and  ipirit  dealer,  Cbt 
nougate. 

Burns,  John,  and  Co.  distillers  at  Avonglen,  and 
John  Burns,  residing  at  Avonglen,  and  Archi-- 
bald  Burns,  residing  at  Millheugh,  the  indivi- 
dual partners  of  that  Qompany. 

Camduff,  Robert,  manufacturer,  Glasgow,  sole 
partner  of  Robert  Camduff  and  Co.  manufac- 
turers. 

Davidson,  Jonathan,  ironmonger,  Edinburgh. 

Davidson,  Robert,  shoemaker,  Kdinburgh. 

Dunlop,  Thomas,  iarmer  and  cattle  dealer.  Horns- 
hill,  Cadder  parish. 

Fraser,  Hugh  Montgomcrle,  formerly  a  partner 
of  the  late  firm  of  Hugh  Montgomerie  Fraser 
and  Co.,  merchants,  Greenoek,  and  now  mer- 
chant and  clerk,  Glasgow, 

Gardner,  George,  of  his  M ^esty's  Customhouse, 
Lelth,  and  insurance-broker,  Edinburgh. 

Glover,  William,  merchant  and  cooper,  Lelth. 

Gordon,  Alexander,  flsh-cnrer,  Cromarty,  now  in 
London. 

Grant,  George,  merchant.  Cullen. 

Grieve,  Robert,  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow,-  and 
of  Robert  Grieve,  merchaat  there,  sole  partner 
of  that  company. 

Falconer,  George,  and  Company,  curriers,  Edin> 
burgh,  and  of  Georce  Falooner  and  William  Kll- 
patrick,  the  individual  partners  thereof. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  bookbinder  and  stationer. 
Rose  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Hardic,  Alexander,  shipowner,  Greenock. 

Hill.  David,  merchant  and  trader,  D\iodee. 

Hunter,  Robert,  and  Co.  distiilen,  Lochgilphead, 
and  Robert  Hunter  and  Gilbert  Beith,  partners 
of  said  company,  as  individuals. 

Jollie,  James,  perfumer  and  merchant.  Stirling. 

Kerr,  Jamei,  merchant,  insurance  broker  and 
shipowner,  Glasgow,  carrying  on  busineH  there 
unaer  the  firm  m  James  Kcf  r  and  Company. 

King,  John,  senior,  bleacher  at  Arkliston. 

Laing.  Robert,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Lane,  WilliaiDi  and  Company,  merchants,  Leith, 


and  of  Tioiolhy  lAne,  an  individual  partner  of 
said  Company. 

M 'Arthur.  Jonu,  cattle.dealer,  grasier.  and 
flesher,  residing  at  Balintyre,  near  Inverary. 

M*Dermid,  John,  hosier  and  merchant  Edbi- 
burifh. 

M*Intyre,  John,  and  M'lntyre,  Donald,  cattle 
dealers  and  graiiers,  Gtenmachrle,  near  Oban. 

Mitchell  and  Robinson,  merchants,  Lelth,  aa  a 
company,  and  of  Thomas  Mitchell  and  William 
Edward  Robinson,  as  individuals. 

M*Kay,  James,  merchant  and  aaent,  Aberdeen.  ' 

Pidding  and  Co.,  James  Piddtng  and  Ca,  6. 
R.  Pidding  and  Co.,  and  J.  and  G.  Pidding, 
merchants  in  Edinburgh,  Alloa,  and  Hadding- 
ton, and  James  Smedley  Pidding,  and  George 
Raymond  Pidding,  merchants,  Edinburgh,  the 
individual  partners  of  these  several  Companiea. 

Ritchie.  John,  merchant,  Oreenodc,  aftet wards 
carrying  on  buiinau  in  Liverpool  under  the 
firm  of  Ritchie  and  Morrice,  and  at  Port-au- 
Prinoe  under  the  firm  of  Milroy  and  RitoMe, 
now  residing  in  Greenock,  and  sole  surviving 
partner  of  the  Arm  of  Milroy  and  Ritchie. 

Scott  and  Glenny,  cabinetmakers  and  upholster- 
ers.  Aberdeen,  and  of  Alexander  Dick  Scott  and 
James  Gteany,  as  individuals  and  only  partnen 
of  said  firm. 

Shanks,  Walter,  singer,  merdUBt,  and  portlooer« 
Glasgow. 

Smith,  George,  ardiilect  and  builder,  Edinburgh. 

S<rachan,  Ralph,  distiller,  and  dealer  in  sphita  tn 
Leith. 

Rankine,  John,  baker,  Tradeston  <tf  Glasgow* 

Roxburgh  and  Company,  mcfehants,  Glasgow,  as 
a  eompany,  and  of  Adam  Roxtmrgh,  merchant 
there,  the  sole  individual  partner  of  udd  Com* 
pany,  as  an  individual. 

Telfer,  James,  and  Company,  late  timber-mar- 
chants  in  Ayr,  and  James  Telfer  and  Alcxandef 
Bell,  the  individual  partners  of  that  Company- 

The  company  carrying  on  business  as  distillers 
and  maltsters,  Vardheads,  Leith,  under  the 
firm  of  Ralph  Strachan,  and  Ralph  Strachan 
and  Robert  Strachan,  both  distlllera  and  malt- 
sters, there,  as  partners,  and  Robert  Stracbaau 
as  aa  individual. 

Thomson,  Dr  John,  physiGian  and  druggiat* 
Edlnborgh,  residing  in  George  Square.    ^^ 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIHTHS. 

Jan,  14.  At  Pa  veil,  near  Bombay,  the  lady  of 
Sir  Charles  Malcolm,  superintendent  of  the  Bom- 
bay Marine,  of  a  son. 

y3.  At  Madras,  the  lady  of  A.  F.  Bruce,  Esq. 
Civil  Service,  of  a  son. 

April  SO.  At  Thurso,  Mrs  Laing,  of  a  daughter. 

SJ.  Mrs  Richardson,  21,  Fludyer  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  William  Montgomery.  Esq.  of 
Annick  Lodge,  Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

37.  At  Dunony.  the  lady  of  Captain  M'Dou- 
gall,  R.N.  of  M'Dougall,  of  a  daughter. 

May  Z.  At  Hemel  Hemstead,  Herta,  Mis  Dr 
Burlin,  of  a  son. 

i.  At  Portobello,  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
Torry  Anderson,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Woodslee,  the  laay  of  G.  Scott  Elliott, 
Esq.  of  Lauriston,  of  a  son. 

7.  Mrs  Eddington,  S7,  West  Nile  Street,  Gla?- 
gow,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Moncrieff  of  Barnhill,  of 
a  son. 

—  At  Doonholm,  Mrs  Akxander  Hunter,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  Mrs  Wm.  M.  Bathgate,  St  James's  Square, 
of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  St  Andrews,  the  lady  of  Professor  Alex- 
ander, of  a  daughter. 


a  At  116,  George  Street,  the  tady  of  W.  Miu«, 
Esq.  Jun.  of  Caldwell,  Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  S3,  Pilrig  Sueet,  Mrs  Balfour,  of  a  wtm. 
-r  At  Heaton  Norris,  Stocknott,  the  bidy  of 

Lieut-CoL  MaoGregor,  93d  HighlandOTS>  ot  a 
son. 

—  At  Apsley  House,  near  Nottioghaaa.  Lady 
Loughborough,  of  a  son. 

11.  Mrs  Reid,  5,  Mansfield  Place,  of  a  daughter 

—  At  Shrub  Place,  MrsSnody,  of  a  daughter. 
13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Robert  Dunlop,  of  a 

daughter. 

if.  At  Leith.  tlie  Udy  of  Alexander  Callendar. 
Esq.  91st  r^ment,  of  a  daughter. 

It^.  At  30,  Buedeueh  Place,  Mrs  W.  A.  Lawxie. 
of  asoru 

17.  At  9,  Moray  Place,  Mrs  John  Stuart  Hay* 
of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  the  lady  of  TImm. 
Kinnear,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

— >  At  Loudon,  the  Countess  of  Kinnoul.  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  139,  George  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Maclagan.  cyf 
a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  William  Kaye>  Esq* 
of  a  son. 

SO.  At  London  Street,  Mrs  Walker,  of  « 
daughter. 

21.  At  Dalkeith,  Mn  Robert  AhMlie^  Coualaad. 
of  a  son. 


mo,] 


BirAi'^Marfiages, 


5da 


S3.  At  MiiiiIiDlnl>  Hn  Yernof  Chureh,  of  a 
davghCtr* 

{If  At  Ixndon,  (he  lady  of  John  Fazbei,  Bm|. 
M.P.  of  a  (famghtwr. 

S$»  Mn  BrowB,  9i,  Ooarge  Street,  of  a  mb. 

-*  At  Edinbuigh.  the  lady  Harriet  Suttle,  of  a 

BOD. 

27.  At  \f^»  Moray  Place,  the  lady  of  WiUUm 
Robertson*  Eiq.  of  a  ion. 

—  At  GlaafoWf  the  lady  of  Major- General  War 
laee,  of  a  ton. 

nU  At  58,  Caatle  Street,  Mrs  Jamei  Pattlwn,  of 
awn. 

m.  At  Edinburgh,  the  tody  of  WUliam  Penny, 
Em.  advocate,  of  adau|^ter. 

W.  At  Klnloch,  Fifeshire,  the  lady  of  CSurlei 
Kinoear,  Esq.  of  a  ton. 

—  Ar  Bath,  the  lady  of  Captain  James  E.  Mut- 
Uebury,  of  a  son. 

SI.  At  Ooune  Terrace,  Mrs  John  Cookbum,  of 
a  son* 

Juiu  1.  At  Bumtsfleld  Plaee,  Mrs  John  Ander- 
son, of  a  Km. 

S.  At  88,  Melville  Street,  Mrs  Thomas  Aber- 
eromby  D»A  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  il,  Albany  Street.  Mn  Scott,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

-o  At  London,  the  lady  of  Duncan  Campbell, 
Eaq*  of  a  danghter. 

o.  At  DU«wall,  (he  lady  of  Hugh  Innes  Camo. 
iron,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

7.  At  2,  Pilrig  Street,  Mn  Vertue,  of  a  son. 

8.  At  Bereiek,  Mn  Clay,  wife  of  Peter  Clay» 
Efto.  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Union  Street,  Mn  Fonrester,  of  a  daugh* 
ter. 

10.  At  3,  WcetClrcua  Plaoe*  Mn  Clephane,  of 
a  dauch(er« 

—  At  14,  St  John  Street,  Mn  Tipper,  of  a  son. 
It.  At  Edinburgh,  the  hidy  of  Sir  John  Murray 

NasmTth  of  Poaso,  Bart,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  9,  Fettes  Row,  Mn  ManhalU  of  a  son. 
15.  At  Feoniioowles,  Lancashire,  the  lady  of 

James  Hosier,  Ecq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  66,  Queen  Street,  Mn  William  Blaekett^ 
of  ason. 

—  At  South  Leith,  Mn  Grant,  of  twin  sons. 

—  At  Abbey  UiU  Houses  Edinburgh,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Neil  Meutee,  Bart,  of  Menxles,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

15.  At  10,  Dean  Terrace,  the  lady  of  CapUin 
H.  Rose,  Bengal  army,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  PerthTMn  A.  Walker,  of  a  son. 

10.  At  RankeUlour  House,  Fifeshire,  Mn  Mait- 
land  MackgiU,  of  a  son. 

«->  At  Giassmounty  Fifeshire,  Mn  Davidson,  of 
A  dnughter. 

—  At  Bakhristie,  the  lady  of  Charlce  Craigle 
Halkct,  Esq.  of  Halihill,  of  a  son. 

IS.  At  Navitty,  Fifeshire,  Mn  Grcig,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Momingside.  Mn  Manuel,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Shieldhill,  Mn  Chancellor,  of  a  son. 
19.  At  10,  Saze  Coburg  Place,  MnSpenoe,  of  a 

dlAughter. 

i£  At  Redhall,  Mn  leglls.  of  a  son. 

25.  At  Castlemilk,  Domfties-shlre,  the  lady  of 
Jamca  Hotchkis,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

sa  At  Brussels,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Blantyre, 
of  twine,  a  son  and  daughter. 

July  1.  At  London,  the  lady  of  John  Blrtwhi»> 
tle»  Eaq.  of  Barhanow,  of  a  daughter. 

•J.  At  Ardoch  Manse,  Mrs  Macfarlane,  of  ason. 

—  At  Argyll  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  Mn  Mac- 
dowaU«ofason. 

—  At  Malshanger  House,  Hants,  the  lady  of 
l^leut.-CoL  Henry  Smith,  of  the  1st  regiment 
3iMBbay  light  cavalry,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  At  the  Manse  ot  Edinkillie,  Mn  Ferries,  of 


.    10.  At  FblktaiiAct,  (he  lady  of  Sir  William 
Baillie,  Bart,  of  a  dauj^ter. 

13.  At  Maryport,  CumlierUnd,  Mn  Rintoul„of 
twin  sons. 

15.  At  Fon,  the  lady  of  James  Sinclair,  Esq.  of 
ason. 

—  At  31,  Melville  Street,  tho  lady  of  Colonel 
Mayoe,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Alloa,  Mn  Gray,  of  a  son. 

16.  At  the  Manse  of  Barry,  Mn  Kirk,  of  a  ion* 

18.  At  Walston  Manae,  Mn  Wilson,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  London,  the  Viscountess  Stormont,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  London,  the  lady  of  James  Wilson,  Bsq» 
of  LhMoln's  Inn,  barrister,  of  a  son. 

Si.  At  6,  Hope  Street,  the  lady  of  W.  J.  Fraier, 
B«q.  ofasoo. 

22.  At  37,  Drummond  Place,  Mn  Robert  EUis^ 
of  ason. 

—  At  Kier  Manse,  Dumfries-shire,  Mn  Menaies, 
of  a  son. 

«3.  At  76,  Great  King  Street^  the  lady  of  H.  h 
Robertson,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  son. 

SL  At  7,  Teviot  Row,  Mrs  Letmm,  of  a  son. 

~  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Or  J.  H.  David* 
son,  of  a  son. 

S3.  At  Ancrum.  Roxbui^hshlre,  the  lady  of  Sir 
William  Scott,  Bart  of  a  son. 

—  At  Jedburgli,  Mn  Elliot,  of  a  son. 

t7.  At  London,  the  Countess  Gower,  of  a' 
daughter. 

38.  At  Dunclass  House,  the  lady  of  John  Hall* 
Esq.  Junior,  of  Dunglass,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Symington  House,  Gala  Water,  Mn 
William  Berwick,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Captain  MacGregor, 
78th  Highlanden,  of  a  daughter. 

99.  At  London,  the  lady  of  James  G.  Murdoch, 
Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  18,  Abercromby  Plaee,  Mn  Hunter,  of  a 
daufiliter. 

30.  At  3,  Forres  Street,  Mrs  Borthwick,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  99,  CMtle  Street,  Mn  W.  Nicholson,  of  a 
daughter. 

-p-  At  the  Mame  of  North  Berwick,  Mn  Balfour 
Graham,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Forres,  the  wife  of  Mr  James  Henry, 
wood.merchant,  of  three  fine  children,  two  girls 
and  a  boy. 

LeUelv,  At  Charlottenburgh,  county  of  Glen* 
gany.  Upper  Canada,  the  wiie  of  William  Stewart, 
Esq.  surgeon,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  1,  George  Plaoe,  Mn  Dr  Robert  Muir, 
of  a  son. 

—  At  Hammenmlth,  the  lady  of  William 
Alnslie,  Esq.  of  Calcutta,  of  a  son. 

>-  At  7>  Royal  Circus,  Mn  Carlyle  Bell,  of  a 
son. 

—  At  4,  (Gardner's  Creseent,  Mn  Cleghom,  of  a 
daughter, 

—  At  Erin  Lodge,  Fehnouth,  the  bidv  of  the 
Rev.  T.  She^whanks,  late  of  Edinburgh,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  London,  Mn  Forder,  of  a  son. 


At  Balnamoon,  the  lady  of  James  Camegy 

Arbnthnot,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Sm  At  Kirkliston  Manse.  Mn  Tait,  of  a  son. 

— .  At  Auchinaim,  Lanarkshire,  Mn  David 
Seales,  of  a  son. 

—  At  RedcoU,  Rev.  Mn  Alnslie,  of  a  son. 
7.  At  Wells,  the  lady  of  Sir  William  F.  Elliot, 

fT  scobs  and  Wells,  Bart,  of  a  soo. 

—  At  Ayr,  Lady  Hunter  Blair,  of  a  daughter. 
».  At  8,  Great  King  Street,  Mn  Lumsden,  of  a 

^^  At  Inehewtt,  Mn  Ogllvy,  of  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Jan.  At  Calcutta,  Andrew  Balfour  Clapperton, 
Esq.  yoimgest  sou  of  the  late  George  Clapperton, 
Esq.  W.S.  to  Mn  Ann  Stewart,  widow  of  Captain 
Stewart,  of  the  British  Forces  in  India. 

11.  At  Bombay,  Dr  J.  Inglis,  to  Miss  Jane  K. 
Arnot. 

SI.  At  Calcutta,  John  Henderson  of  Tirhoot, 
E«q.  formerly  of  Ayr,  to  Jane  Elphlnstone^  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  G.  A.  Muirhead,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

AprU  15.  At  Nantes,  James  Grahame.  Elsq,  ad- 
vocate, Edinburgh,  to  Jane  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  minister  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Protestant  Church  at  Nantes. 

20.  At  Kdlnbui^h,  Mr  George  Minto,  son  of 
Dr  Minto,  Duke  Street,  to  Ann  Lithgow,  only 
daughter  of  Daniel  MacGowan,  SS.C 

91.  Gilbert  Eliott,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Sh-  Wil- 
liam Eliott  of  Stobbs,  Bart,  to  Isabella  Lucy, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Eliott, 
rectot  of  Wheldrake  and  Huggate,  Vorlisbire. 

99.  At  6,  Hope  Park,  Mr  Thomas  Crawfbrd, 
merchant  in  Edinburgh,  to  .(ane,  youngest  daugh* 
ter  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith. 

—  At  Beighton,  county  of  Derby,  Edward  Wil- 
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mot*  Esq.  of  Cork,  InrUod,  to  th«  Right  Hon. 
Janet  Jane  Enkinei  youngest  daughter  <n  the  late, 
and  fitter  of  the  pretent*  Earl  of  Mar. 

50.  At  London,  Henry  Arbuthnot,  Eiq.  Mcond 
ion  of  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Arbuthnot,  to  the 
LadV  Charlotte  Rachel  Scott,  third  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Clonroel. 

—  At  Old  Montrose.  David  Greenhill,  Esq.  East 
India  Civil  Service,  to  Mary,  third  daughter  of 
Charles  Wallace,  Eu\.  of  Woodside. 

May  3.  At  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  Mr  RobC.  Light- 
foot,  Jace-manu£acturer,  Nottingham,  to  Miss  Fo- 
thergill,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Fothergill, 
Ksq.  Aiskew  House,  near  Bedale 

5.  At  Funtington,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Legge,  rector  of  East  Lavant,  in  that  eounty,  to 
Elisafaeth  Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Kear- 
Admiral  Stair  Douglas. 

8.  At  Cheltenham,  John  Scott,  M.D.  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  to 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  A.  Pilmer,  Esq.  Chel- 
tenham. 

10.  At  Stobo  Castle,  Alexander  Renfeon,  Esq. 
surgeon,  Peebles,  to  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Brlnsden,  Esq.  of  Eloott  Cottage,  Wilts. 

—  At  London,  Lord  Seymour,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  to  Jane  Georgisna,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Sherdian,  Esq. 

11.  Mr  Robert  Russel,  currier,  to  Elisabeth, 

Soly  daughter  of  Jodin  Rutherford,  Esq.  South 
ackof  Canongate,  Edinburgh. 

IS.  At  Addington.  the  Hon.  Thomas  Americus 
Esklne,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Erskine,  to  Louisa,  re- 
lict of  late  Thomas  Legh,  Esq.  of  Adlington  Hall, 
Cheshire. 

13.  At  London,  Ernest  Augustus  Perceval,  Cap- 
fain  of  the  I.Sth  (King's)  Hussars,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Right  Hon.  Spoicer  Perceval,  to  Beatrice, 
fourth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Trcvelyan,  Nettle- 
combe,  Somerset,  Bart,  and  of  WaUington,  Nor- 
thumt>erland. 

20.  At  Glasgowego,  Frederick  Doubleday,  Esq. 
of  Manchester,  lo  Elizi,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Adam  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Glasgowego,  Aberdeca- 
shire. 

.  31.  At  Whitehaven,  John  Whigham,  Junior,  of 
Salisbury  Road,  Ekilnburgh,  to  barah  Nicholson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thos.  Nicholson,  merchant, 
Springfield,  near  Whitehaven. 

36.  At  Steeple  Ashton  Church,  Wilts,  Thomas 
Kington,  Esq.  of  Charleton,  Somersetshire,  to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Laurence 
Oliphant  of  Gask,  Perthshire. 

27.  At  Fochabers,  the  Rev.  John  Gordon,  Spey- 
mouth,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Maclean,  Elsq.  of  Kingussie. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  George  Driggs,  Junior,  of 
Gateshead,  Durham,  attorney-at-law,  to  Rebecca, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  George  Heron, 
Hon.  East  India  Company's  Service,  Kirkaldy. 

June  1.  At  Stirling,  the  Rev.  John  Hill,  mmis- 
ter  of  the  gospel,  Kilmarnock,  to  Agnes,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Syme,  uq.  mercliant, 
SUrling. 

—  At  Perth,  the  Rev.  William  Stoddart,  minis- 
ter of  Maderty,  to  Simson,  dau{;hter  of  the  late 
Laurence  Robertson,  Esq.  formerly  Provost  of 
Perth. 

-*  At  Canaan  Lodge,  Alexander  Smith, -Esq. 
W.S.  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Christrie,  Esq.  of  Durie. 

—  At  If,  Regent  Terrace.  John  Baylev,  Esq.  of 
London,  to  Eleanora  Goodall,  widow  ox  the  late 
George  Farr,  Esq.  merchant,  London. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut  James  Hunter  Ruther- 
ford, royal  engineers,  to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Young,  Esq.  of  Harbum. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Robert  Jamieson, 
minister  of  Westruther,  to  Elixa,  only  daughter  of 
Mr  George  Jamieson,  Pleasance. 

^  At  1,  Cassels  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Jaraea 
3ceales,  Esq.  merchant,  Lcith,  to  Grace,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  M'Laren,  Esq. 

—  At  Albany  Street,  Peter  Daly  Murray,  Esq. 
medical  staff,  to  Marion,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Alexander  Wight,  Esq.  W.S. 

3.  At  Sklpness,  Argyllshire  Keith  Macalister, 
Esq.  of  Glen  Barr,  lo  Miss  Campbell  of  Sklpness. 

i.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Douglas,  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  to  Mary  Aon.  eldest  daughter  of 
ttM  Uu«  Mr  ^obn  Newtooi  shipowner  (bcfti 


8.  At  Easter  Rinletth,  Carrie,  Mr  WlUiam  Alex- 
ander,  merchant.  Howe  Street,  Edinburgh,  to 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Akzaader  Ra- 
mage,  EUq.  farmer,  Easter  Kinleitb. 

<-.  At  Musselburgh,  Mr  John  M.  HacGregor,  to 
Miss  Amelia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Aibchison  of  Skirling. 

—  At  London,  George  Buchanan,  Esq.  civil  en- 
gineer, Edinburgh,  to  Charlotte,  fourth  daughter 
of  Edward  Barnard,  Esq.  Paternoster-Row. 

—  At  Whittingham  Manse,  East  Lothian,  the 
Rev.  G.  R.  Davison,  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  Wm.  Lumsden,  Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Aitehison,  merdiant 
there,  to  Agnes,  only  daughter  of  tlte  late  Mr 
Edward  Robertson,  seaetary  of  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company. 

10.  At  EklinDurgh,  Mr  John  Drysdale,  formerly 
of  the  ScoU  Greys,  to  Mrs  Sarah  M'Leod,  Water- 
loo Place. 

11.  At  Peebles,  Mr  James  Adamson,  brewer,  to 
Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  WlUiam  SmeaU, 
merchant,  Peebles. 

15.  At  London,  John  Fait  full  Smith,  Esq.  W.S. 
Edinburgh,  to  Caroline,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Dutton  Smith  Turner,  Esq.  of  Clarendon*  Ja- 
maica. 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Darid  Malcolm,  writer, 
Dundee,  to  Anne,  eldest  dau^ter  of  Mr  J<4in 
Brown,  Dorset  Street,  Portman  Square*  London. 

—  At  Sprinafield,  Dundee,  James  Renton,  1^. 
accountant,  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  John  Alison,  Esq.  of  WcUbank. 

1;>.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Rowley,  GIae> 

Sow,  to  Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late  David 
luchan,  Esq.  General  Post  Office,  Edinbui]^ 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Stewart,  Esq.  late  of 
La  Vera  Crus,  to  Susau,  eldest  daughter  of  Ro- 
bert Morton,  Esq.  Edinburgh. 

—  At  86,  Great  King  Street,  James  Roie,  Esq. 
W.S.  to  Susan  Brabason,  daughter  of  iiettt.-Col. 
Wight  of  Largnean. 

17.  At  31,  St  Bernard  Crescent,  R.C.  delaCon- 
damine,  Esq.  wine  merchant,  Lcith,  to  Bethia* 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Macfarquhar,  Esq.  W.S. 
Edinburgh. 

SS.  At  London,  Edward  Wilson  DufBn,  M.D. 
to  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  John  White,  Esq.  of 
Westboume  Green,  and  of  New  Hoad.  Mary-le» 
Bone,  Middlesex. 

—  At  Arlington,  H.  A.  S.  WUlett,  Esq.  of 
Tapeley  House,  county  of  Devon,  to  Maigarei 
Caroline,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Chiehester» 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  James  HamlltoD* 
Esq.  of  Bangour,  West-Lotliian. 

—  At  Cork,  Mr  Alexander  HaMane,  merdiaBt. 
Dundee,  to  Frances,  second  daughter  of  J.  PaK 
mer,  Esq.  merchant,  Cork. 

21.  At  West  Mains,  Mr  David  Alexander,  Car- 
lops,  to  Mary,  seeond  daughter  of  Mr  James  Mar* 
ray,  farmer.  West  Mains. 

—  At  London,  Edward  Wltaon,  Esq.  eldest 
son  of  Christoi^er  Wilson,  Esq.  of  R^^maden 
Park,  Westmoreland,  to  Anne  Clementina,  only 
daughtOT  of  Ltcut.^Gen.  Sir  Thomas  Sidney  fieck-> 
with,  K.C.B.  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay. 

-^  At  97,  George  Square,  Mungo  Ponton,  Esq. 
W.S.  to  Helen  Scott  CampbeU,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  bite  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 

—  At  Hatton,  the  Hon.  Captain  William  KeiCh, 
R.N.  brother  of  the  Earl  oi  Kintora,  to  Loaism. 
daughter  of  the  Ute  William  Grant,  Esq.  of  Com- 
gallon. 

16.  At  Picardy  Place,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Enri 
of  Buchan,  to  Elisabeth  Rao,  youngest  dansbtet 
of  the  late  John  Harvey,  E  q.  of  Castletctapte, 
Renfrewshire. 

—  At  West  Ham,  Essex,  Captain  Alexandnr 
M'Neill,  eldest  son  of  John  M*NeiU,  Eaq.of  C^dl- 
lonsay,  Argyllshire,  to  Anne  Eliaabeth,  fovErtla 
daughter  of  John  Carstairs,  Esq.  of  StnAfbrd 
Green. 

SO.  At  SoRUw,  Mr  Thomns  Llndores,  mer- 
ohant,  Kelso,  to  iMbelU,  youngest  daughtior  of 
the  late  Mr  Kay  of  Harlaw. 

Juiff  1.  At  6,  WindmtU  Street,  Mr  Peter  Bell. 
to  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Oeoigc  Mercer. 

3.  At  Edinburgh,  Charles  Oliphant,  Esq.  Mr.Sb. 
to  Mrs  Dr  Barclay,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James 
Campbell  of  Abenichill.  Bart. 

dt  Ai  r«rUi|  4o^a  FvoAnt  6h-  Hon,  East  l«% 
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di«  Coni|Mny*i  Service,  to  Isabella,  second  daugh- 
ter of  tlielale  Alexander  Malcolm,  Esq.  Perth. 

5.  At  London,  the  Eai I  Cbiniriiliam.  to  Lady 
Elisabeth  Herbert,  second  daughter  of  the  bte 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 

6.  Mr  Thomas  Plews,  ehembt,  Prinees  Street, 
Edinburgh,  to- Janet*  eldc&t  daughter  of  Mr  John 
Mackay,  Clyde  Street 

—  At  Ciaittng,  the  Rev.  John  Paxton,  Junior, 
ninitter  of  L«st:wade,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  James  Paton,  Esq.  of  Crailing. 

7.  At  Peebles,  Mr  James  Tveedie,  in  Dreva, 
to  Janet,  younger  daughter  of  the  deceased  James 
Kf  r,  Esq.  late  Provost  of  PeeMes. 

—  At  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  John 
James  Ertkine,  Esq.  Claihick,  to  laabellB,  ekiest 
daughter  of  William  Boyd,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Samuel  Carson,  M.  D.  St 
John's,  Newfoundlsmd,  to  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  the^late  Rev.  William  Sawers,  A.M. 
Minister  of  Crookham,  county  of  Northumber- 
land. 

8.  At  London,  Lord  Edward  Thynne,  son  of 
tlie  Marquis  of  Bath,  to  Elisiibeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Mellish,  Esq.  of  Woodford,  Essex. 

la  At  Paris,  the  Duke  de  Montebello,  Peer  of 
France,  to  EUen,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles 
Jenkinson,  Esq. 

IS.  At  4,  Shandwick  Place,  George  Moir.  E«q. 
Advocate,  to  Flora,  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Tower,  Eso.  Aberdeen. . 

—  At  Pilrig  Street,  Mr  James  Young,  mer- 
chant* High  Street,  to  Janet  Hamilton  Brown, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown. 

•»  At  Strathtyrum,  Morton  Carr,  Esq.  Barris- 
t0r4it>Law,  and  Solicitor  of  Excise  in  Scotland, 
to  Caroline,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Oraham,  Esq.  of  Fintry. 

—  At  London,  Augustus  Frederick  Lindley, 
Esq.  erandson  of  the  Hon.  John  Murray  and 
Lady  EKaabeth  Hurray,  to  the  Hon.  Mary  Mur- 
ray, second  daughter  of  Alexander,  Lord  Eli- 

iMUlk. 

19.  Peter  Spenee,  Esq.  writer  in  Edinburgh,  to 
Tihells,  youngest  daughter  of  James  Macfarlane, 
Rsq.  Collector  of  Excise. 

—  William  Stuart,  Esq.  St  Andrew  Square,  to 
Miss  Charlotte  Douglas,  youngest  daughter  of 
William  Douglas,  Esq.  13,  Hart  Street. 

15.  At  Quixwood,  Berwickshire,  Mr  Thomas 
ReM,  merchant,  Penniculk,  to  Jane,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Simson,  lute  in  Posso,  Pee- 
Ueshire. 

17.  At  Canterbury,  Captain  Geo.  Ginps,  of  the 
Royal  Engineen,  to  Elizabeth,  lecona  daughter 
of  ni\}or>"*°'>^  Ramsay,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

9.\  At  Howe  Street,  Benjamin  Hawkins.  Esq. 
commander  of  the  Melville  revenue  cutter,  to  Mrs 
Klisabeth  Dryidale,  relict  of  Mr  W.  S.  Drysdale, 
Bdtebuigh. 

—  At  139,  George  Street,  Mr  Alexander  Brown, 
nscrehaotf  Edinburgh,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  the 
Utte  Rev.  James  Brown,  minister  of  Newtwttle. 

..  At  Dumfries,  John  Johnstone  Thomson, 
Bm.  Kilkenny,  to  Elixa,  seoood  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Heron,  Esq.  of  Ingleston. 

.—  At  Glaiffow,  Mr  James  Maefkrlane,  late  Col- 
taetor  of  Bxose,  to  Mrs  Agnes  Robb. 

SI.  At  BloomvUle,  Mr  John  M'CuUoch,  of  the 
Btitiah  Linen  Company's  Bank,  Edinburgh,  to 
Eliaabeth,  fourth  daughter  of  John  H*Casland, 
Sao.  of  Bloomvale. 

Zf .  At  Wellfleld  House,  Berwickshire,  Alexan- 
der, Hope.  Esq  Harden  Green,  Mid- Lothian,  to 
iMbdla,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Hunter, 
Esq.  of  PUmure. 

S8.  At  Langhofan,  Mr  Alexander  Stevenson, 
ancrchant,  Edlnbursh,  to  Ellca,  eldest  daughter  of 
W'illtam  Maxwell,  Esq.  Langholm. 

.—  At  Leith,  the  Rev.  Thonuw  Adam,  Peebles, 
to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Rorthwidc,  finmer,  Orcbardroains,  Peebles-shire. 
«7.  At  17,  Shandwick  Place,  Charles  Wilson, 
Sfr.B-  Kelso,  to  Elisabeth,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
Dove,  Frogden. 

-^  At  Emnburah,  James  Tod,  Esq.  W.S.  to  Su- 
%mn,  daughter  or  James  Mercer,  Esq.  of  Scots- 


At  East  Salton^  Mr  James  Martin,  clothier, 

St  Andrew  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  Mary,  youngest 
dassaghter  of  Mr  David  Swinton. 

»-  At  Edinburgh,  George  Clarkei  fiiq.  of  B«th< 


wick  Hill,  Bath,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  theUte  Mr 
John  Green,  of  Bath. 

S9.  At  Arbuthnott  House,  James  Cheape,  Esq. 
commander,  R.  N.  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Jean  Ogiivy 
Arbuthnott,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Viscount  Ar- 
buthnott. 

3(^  At  Mile  End,  Glatsgow,  Joseph  Macgregor, 
Ecq.  accountant,  Edlnburah,  to  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter of  the  deceased  Mr  Wiliiaim  Young,  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Lately.  At  London,  Mr  Thomas  Taylor,  orna- 
mental painter,  to  Elisabeth  Korman,  youngest' 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  Forman,  former- 
ly with  Messrs  Cookson  and  Co.  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

—  At  the  Hague,  Captain  George  James  Hay, 
R.  N.  second  son  of  General  Hay,  Lieut-Go- 
vernor of  Edinburgh  Castle,  to  GeorgianaMid- 
dleton  Whitefoord,  fourth  daugher  of  Sir  John 
R.  Whitefoord. 

—  At  DuUin,  Alexander  Jardine,  Esq.  son  of 
the  late  Sir  Alexander  Jardine.  Bart.  Dumfries- 
shire, to  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  the  late  Clurles 
Curtis,  Esq.  of  Cluna,  King's  County. 

—  At  the  British  Legation,  Deme.  Sir  James 
Boswell,  Bart,  of  Auchinlcck.  to  Jessie  Jane,  eld- 
est daughter  of  Sir  James  Montgomerie  Cuning- 
hame,  Bart,  of  CorsehlU  and  Kirktonholro,  dee. 

—  At  I  ondon.  the  Marquis  or  Cholmondeley, 
to  Lady  Susan  Somerset,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort. 

—  At  Chirton,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Walter  Steven- 
son Halliday,  of  Whinny rigg,  Annandale,  to  Ka-' 
therlne.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  John  Gardi- 
ner, Esq. 

DEATHS. 

Oct,  10.  At  Bombay,  RobertRobertson,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Robci  t  Robertson  of  Auchieeks, 
Esq. 

Nov.  16.  At  Hingolee,  Lieut.  G.  Gordon  Laing, 
of  the  Sd  Rifle  Brigade,  his  Highness  the  Nizam's 
Service,  Hydrabad,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Afri- 
can traveller,  MiOor  Alex.  Gordon  Laing. 

Dec.  9.  At  Calcutta,  Dr  Robert  Paterson,  when 
about  to  embark  for  Scotland,  after  a  residence 
of  more  than  twenty  years  in  BengaL 

15.  At  Chunar,  Charles  Fordyce  Fcrgusson, 
Esq.  of  the  East  India  Company's  civil  service,  on 
the  Bengal  e&tablishment,  and  brother  of  Sir 
James  Fcrgusson  of  Kilkerran,  Bart. 

Jan.  6.  At  Calcutta,  William  Lurosdaine,  Esq. 
Deputy  Commissary-General  of  InnergcIHe,  Fife-- 
shire,  and  also  of  Blanerne.  Berwickshire. 

March,  At  Garth.  Trinidad,  about  the  middle 
of  the  month,  Mr  Robert  Irvine,  second  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr  Irvine,  of  Little  Dunkcld ;  and. 
on  the  28th  of  that  month.  John  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Garth,  PerthMiire,  and  Garth,  Trinidad. 

April  16.  At  Macduff,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wil- 
son, minister  of  Gamrie,  |n  the  87th  year  of  his 
age,  and  59th  of  his  ministry. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  Susan,  d^iughter  of  the  Rev. 
Archibald  Lawson,  late  minister  of  Kirkmahoe. 

80.  At  Stirling,  George  Dalgleish,  Esq.  mer- 
chant. 

—  At  London,  Mr  J.  B.  Fltspatrlek,  Ute  trea- 
surer of  the  Royal  Amphitheatre. 

S3.  At  Falkirk,  Mrs  Mitchell,  of  the  Red  Lion 
Inn. 

S7.  At  Bexhill,  Sussex,  In  his  78th  year,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Witherston,  many  years  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service. 

—  At  Walton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  Ann  Edmon- 
stone,  Udy  of  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  and  daugh- 
ter or  the  late  Charles  Edroonstone,  Esq.  of  Card- 
TOSS  Park,  Dumbartonshire. 

28.  At  Montrose,  in  his  56th  year,  Mr  Alexan« 
der  Thomson,  tobacconist. 

May  1.  At  London,  the  Marchioness  of  Bath, 
in  her  57th  year. 

—  At  Dunse,  Mr  George  Stuart,  surgeon. 

—  At  Wyastone,  Derbyshire,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Greville. 

S.  At  Rothsay,  Mr  Alexander  Malcolm ,  of  Glas- 
gow, writer  of  "  Maltese  Sketches,"  and  various 
other  literary  and  miscellaneous  pieces. 

—  At  Irvine,  David  Sillar,  Esq.  aged  70. 

3w  At  London,  Isaac  Prescott,  Etq.  Admiral  of 
the  Red,  aged  93. 
^  At  Arbroothi  in  her  74  th  year,  Jean  Mit- 
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QheU,  TtUct  of  the  Ute  Mr  Darid  Kiikbind,  roetor 
of  the  Grammar  School  of  Arbroath. 

4.  At  Southampton,  MIm  Stuart,  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  James  Stuart,  fiart.  of  Alianbaok* 
B^rwickshira. 

—  Ac  Blaioalee,  Charles,  third  ion  of  Charlea 
Steirart,  )ate  of  Biackciaig. 

«*•  At  Edinburgti,  Mr  Thomas  Murray,  prioter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  bit  27th  year,  Mr  David 
Brown,  autstant-surgeon,  R.N. 

5.  At  Greenock,  Christopher  Mood,  shipmas- 
ter, and  late  of  the  Australian  Company's  serTiee, 
Lcith,  in  his  5Sil  year.  .        .    ,  , 

6.  At  Chesne,  near  Geneva,  Cathermik  the  Udj 
of  the  night  Hon.  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

—  At  Gtenduish,  parish  of  Cotmoncl,  Ayr,  Wil- 
liam M'CuUoeh,  Esq.  _    _      , 

^  At  Wy  Cottage,  Conduit  Vale,  Blaekheath, 
itk  hb  65th  year.  Lachlan  M'Lean,  E«q. 

—  At  Auchinairn  House,  Lanarkshire,  in  his 
77th  year,  John  Sealcs,  Esq.  formerly  writer  in 
Glasgow.  ^  ,     ^ 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Reid.  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Sootland. 

—  At  Revolution  Hall  Eitate.  In  the  Island 
of  Grenada,  Mr  WillUm  Cockburn. 

—  At  fO.  Clarence  Street,  Miai  Margaret  Hope, 
daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  Hope,  Esq.  Col- 
lator of  Excise.  .    ^   ..     ,. 

—  At  4,  George's  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mr 
Thomas  Stewart,  merchant. 

.  8.  AtBelfkst,  MargaretGardner,  wife  of  James 
Thomson,  Esq.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Matliematics, 
Bellut  Cullegc.  ^   ,     , 

—  The  Rev.  William  Orme,  pastor  of  the  In- 
dependent Church  at  Cambcrwcll,  Rnd  foreign  se- 
cretary of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 

—  At  60,  George  Street,  Mrs  Janet  Primrose, 
wife  of  Dr  JohnWarroch  Purseli,  physicianln 
Edinburgh. 

1 1.  At  Torbanehill,  Mrs  Patrick  Russell. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  his  76th  year,  Dr  William 
Laurence  Brown,  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Prin- 
cipal of  Marisdial  Collie,  Aberdeen,  Dean  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  of  the  most  ancient  Order  of 
the  Thistle. 

•.-  At  Aberdeen.  Mr  Robert  Molr,  late  teller  in 
the  Aberdeen  Bank. 

12.  At  Duddingaton,  James  Duff,  Esq.  pay- 
master of  the  late  9th  Royal  Veteran  Battalion. 

'-  At  Dalkeith,  Margaret,  and  on  the  30th  ult., 
Mary,  daughters  of  Mr  WDllam  Douglas. 

13.  At  fJrofticameway,  Mrs  Alison  Cairncrosd, 
relict  of  the  deceased  Alexander  Livingston,  mer- 
chant, CroMcauseway,  aged  88  years. 

14.  Archibald,  youngest  son  of  Professor  Wal- 
lace. 

13.  At  Elsinore,  George  Knox,  Esq.  of  theflnn 
of  Mullens  and  Knox. 

—  At  Herbertshire,  Mrs  Morehead  of  Herbert-^ 
shire. 

—  At  Grangemouth,  Mrs  Margaret  Brooks, 
spouse  of  John  Drummond,  Esq.  surgeon,  R.N, 
and,  at  the  same  place,  on  the  COth,  Mrs  Joan 
Brooki,  relict  of  Mr  Adam  Brooks,  merchant^ 
Edinburgh. 

—  At  2.  Queen  Place,  Leith,  Archibald  Miller, 
Esq.  merchant,  there. 

~  At  Swintun  Manse,  Jane  Hunger  Arundel, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  W.  F.  I4unler  Arun- 
del, lilsq  of  Barjarg. 

Id.  At  Jedburgh  Manse,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bomer- 
ville,  so  eminently  distinguished  as  the  historian 
of  j  uecn  Anne,  and  for  other  valuable  works. 
Th«  Hev.  Doctor  was  the  father  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  He  had  assisted  In  the  communion  ser- 
vices in  the  church  of  his  own  parish  on  the  Sab- 
bath preceding,  and,  apparently,  with  no  decrease 
of  energy  or  seal ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  on  the 
eveningof  thatday ,  and  continued  to  linger,  peace- 
fally  waiting  for  his  rest,  till  his  departure  on 
the  Sabbath  of  the  week  followini?.  much  about 
hour  of  the  evening  when  he  was  first  taken  the 
iU. 

—  At  Slirling,  Mrs  Gilliej,  wife  of  Provott 
OUHes. 

-«-  At  Burntisland,  Margaret  Boston,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  William  Campbell,  Dysart,  aged  73 
years. 

17.  At  Lessudden,  Walter  Scott  of  Raebutn,  in 
his  82('  vear. 
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17.  Ai  tS,  India  PImt,  ThOMM  Cumaiac 
son  of  L.  Cumming,  wtq.  of  BlaiddiUls. 

»  At  Edinburgh,  Mtia  Elisabeth  Nisbst>  eU- 
est  dMtghter  of  the  deceased  Jamas  Nisbet,  arehi- 
tect,  Edinburgh. 

.--.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  IT*  Lament  Scott, 
youngest  son  of  JLamont  Scott,  tanish-inamifse- 
tiircr. 

-*  At  Cromarty,  James  Taylor,  Eiq.  late  fish- 
eurer  there. 

18.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  David  Foots,  Gotdon  Stieel,. 
'66. 


—  AI  Cnil,  CajpHia  John  Humr*  lata  of  the 
19lh  regiment  of  Bongal  native  infsntry. 

Ml  At  Teignmouth,  Captain  Robert  Skipsey, 

—  At  Mer^nn  Manse,  Isabella,  eldest  daugklsr 
of  the  Rev. .  Jaanes  Dunean, 

—  At  Glasgow,  Anne  Ure,  ^roungast  daughter 
of  the  l^le  Rev.  Robert  Ure,  minister  of  Aiith. 

.  —  At  Starbank  Cottage,  Trinity,  near  Edin- 
burgh, Miss  Catharine  Miicnab. 

SI.  At  18,  Pilrig  Street,  WilHam,  youngest  sen 
of  Aleaaoder  Wright,  Esq.  seed-mexcfaant,  Edin* 
burgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter  Wilkie,  lateooaeb- 
maker' there. 

—  At  Milbum,  tfie  Rev.  Thomaa  Buma,  mi- 
nister  of  Renfrew. 

—  At  Portobello.  Mr  Justin  William  Munm, 
late  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Liverpool,  -Mt'  Alexander  Brand,  only 
Km  of  the  late  James  Brand,  Esq.  cashier  of  the 
Banking  Company  of  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Bamsmuir.  Fifeshire,  McaRanken,  widow 
of  the  late  CapUin  Ranken,  of  the  Fifeshire  ca. 
valry. 

2i.  At  London,  aged  90,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Aroherat,  rcliot  of  Field-Marshall  Jeflkey,  Loid 
Amherst. 

—  At  Rothsay,  WUliam  Clark,  Esq.  late  of 
KcTve,  Lanarkfthire. 

13.  At  Grcenhill  House,  near  Edinburgh,  Sir 
John  Hay  of  Smithfield  and  Hayaton*,  Bart.,  alter 
a  few  days*  illness.  This  resnectnlAe  genunman 
wa«  not  more  distinguished  for  hia  public  spirit 
than  for  his  amiable  qualities  in  private  hfc.  ile 
was  endeared  to  a  wids  circle  of  frienda,  by  whom 
his  loss  will  be  severely  felt,  aa  weH  as  by  many 
others  who  experienood  his  active  benevolence. 

—  At  S8,  India  Street,  Michael  Kidatoo^  Esq. 
late  S,  Hanover  Street 

S 1.  At  Minto  Street,  Newingtoii,  John  Chara- 
bera,  aged  18  years,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Chambcri, 
clothier,  16,  South  Bridge. 

—  At  S,  London  Sueet,  in  her  S3d  ycMT,  Un 
Alexandrina  Ogilvy.  wife  of  Thonnaa  Rctd,  B«^ 

S3.  At  Hauon  Mains,  Alic««  wiTc  of  James 
Reid,  Esq. 

—  At  Pittenween,  Mr  George  Slmson,  auigeon 
thervk 

56.  At  19.  Minto  Street,  Kewington.  Mra  Helen 
Dickson,  relict  of  Mr  Peter  ChalnMra,  former- 
ly tenant  in  liedhaugh. 

~  At  Newcastle,  the  Rev.  Chjulea  Oohilttaa, 
formerly  of  E4iobuiih,  and  chap!aiu  of  the  hit 
battalion  of  tlie  Scots  Brigade,  «gad  90. 

57.  At  Merton  College,  Oxfurd,  Mra  Dewar, 
reUotof  M^).*Gen.  Dewar  of  Qilatoti,  Pileahire. 

—  At  30,  Loith  Walk,  Margnrat  U>ve,  aged  77» 
wife  of  WiUiam  Carstair^ 

—  At  Angusfield,  Mr  Andrew  Angua*  booksell- 
er, Aberdeen,  agei  76  years.  ■ 

58.  At  Balfour,  Fifeshire,  lanbella  Congnlton, 
aged  83,  daughter  of  the  lata  WilUnm  Congalton, 
£sq. 

—  At  Hamilton,  the  Rev.  Dr  AI«xander  Fle- 
ming, one  of  the  ministers  of  UamiUon,  and  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Chaplains  ia  Ordianry  in  Seal* 
land. 

59.  At  Dunbar,  Piovoat  WUUnm  Uumn, 
•—At    Edinburgh,    Misn     Jesaie    AichifanU, 

daughter  of  the  late  Mr  George  Jlcchihald,  Air- 
raerly  printer  in  Edinburgh*  attccwnrda  ol*  ttie  i^ 
landof  St  Vincent 

— >  James  Dun,  fiMi.of  Shnwanrk,  Sdkirkshira. 

^  At  Stirling,  Mr  Peter  Oumnolng^  Sherif- 
Clerk  Depute. 

3a  At  sS,  Forth  Street,  Mra  BnrbKn  Tnomp- 
son,  wife  of  Mttcheil  Gibfon*  Ksq.  lau  of  the  tN 
land  of  Ceylon. 
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3a  At  LordoB,  WiUkim  Hazte^Ti  G*^  fomierly 
of  Wniow  Bank,  near  Glasgotr.  in  hk  61lK  vear. 

— .  At  Tain,  George  Murray,  Eiiq.  of  Wettfleld, 
•fed  76. 

31.  At  11,  York  Wace,  Mr  David  Wilwrn,  W.S. 

June  1.  At  New  York,  Dr  Robert  Hogg,  tur- 
geon,  late  of  Edinburgh. 

^  At  Skeoch  Mill,  Banooekbum,  Mia  M'Cul- 
kwh,  in  her  80th  year. 

S.  At  Chatham.  Jane  Pollock,  wife  of  Captain 
Hamilton,  and  eldeat  daughter  of  the  kite  Hugh 
Crawfordi  Esq.  of  Greenock. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Kincaid  M*Kenaie,  Eki.  He 
wai  luddenly  taken  ill  while  at  dinner  with  his 
family,  and  retiring  into  another  room,  alir.oit 
instantly  expired.  He  had,  we  understand,  been 
complaining  for  some  time^  but  was  attending  to 
his  ordinary  business  till  within  an  hour  of  his 
death.  Mr  M  'Kenaie  hpld  the  office  of  Lord  Pro- 
?ost  daring  the  years  1817  and  1818,  and  was,  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Treasurer  of  Heriot*B  Hoe- 
pitaL 

—  At  Droomlees,  near  CoUnaburgh,  Fifeshire, 
Mr  Junes  Bcnnet* 

—  AtMomingaide,  Isabella,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Lauder,  Esq. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,'Mr  Robert  Motkt,  one  of  the 
■uwecs  of  the  Court  of  Session,  aged  77  years. 

->  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Umphray,  wife  of 
George  Alexander,  Esq.  Banff. 

4.  At  the  Island  of  Grenada,  Isaac  Hoisford, 
Esq.  at  the  advanced  age  of  87. 

j.  At  Roaennount,  Leith,  Mary  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Geoijge  Brewster,  roinistw 
of  Scoonie. 

7«  Andrew,  youngest  son  of  Robert  Davidson, 
Esq.  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow. 

—  At  Roseville,  David  Bridges,  Esq. 

—  At  11,  Minto  Street,  Newingtou,  Alexander 
Lawrie,  Esq  deputy-inspector  of  armv  hospitals. 

8.  At  Garth,  Thurao,  Lieut.  A.  Waters,  half- 
pay  78Ui  Highlanders. 

—  At  London,  Lieut-Col.  Gedrge  Murray, 
KC.B. 

0.  At  Greenock,  Augusta,  wife  of  Major  M.  B. 
Alves,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.-Co).  R. 
Hope,  Royal  Artillery. 

—  At  Liondon,  Lieut-Gen.  Raymond. 

—  The  Rev.  George  William  Scott,  rector  of 
Kentisbeare,  in  Devonshire,  third  son  of  Hugh 
8oott,  Esq.  of  Harden. 

—  At  Philpatoun,  Mr  John  Reir,  factor  an  the 
Hopetoun  catates  in  West  Lothian  for  upwards  of 
AS  years. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  James  M'Diarmid. 

IOl  At  London,  Nicholas  Brown,  Esq.  Com- 
mkaioner  of  Viciuallina  Board. 

—  At  Leith  Street  John  Morrison,  son  of  Mr 
Janaes  Morrison,  bootmaker. 

—  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.  Ballevoilan. 

1 1.  At  Bolfracks,  Mr  Robert  M'GtUewie,  factor 
to  the  Earl  of  Breadalb^ne. 

IX.  At  21.  Princes  Street  Mr  John  Speirs. 

.—  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  John  Henderson,  Deacon 
of  the  Corporation  of  Coopers. 

—  At  Boulogne  sur-Mer.  John  Thomson.  Esq. 
formerly  of  the  79th,  or  Cameron  Highlanders. 

1.  3At  Haddington,  Miss  Lilian  Millar,  sister  of 
the  late  Richard  Millar,  Esq.  of  Breandarr). 

—  At  9,  Northumberland  Street,  Mrs  Welsh, 
widow  of  the  late  Robert  Welsh,  Esq.  of  Collin. 

—  At  1,  Claremont  Street,  Mr  Thom&s  Shank?, 
writer. 

—  Emil^,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John  Mac- 
George,  Giimflre  Place. 

14.  At  Rothsay.  Marion  Jane,  third  daughter 
of  George  Joseph  Bell,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  much  nnd  justly  regretted. 
Mrs  Margaret  Reoch,  widow  of  the  ute  Mr 
Ramsay,  architect 

>—  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Katherine  Vogan,  re. 
Ilet  of  Mr  William  Rankine,  of  Leith. 

—  At  Ladyfield  Place,  Mr  John  James,  boot 
and  ahoemaker,  late  Conveuer  of  the  Trades  of 
Edinburgh. 

.—  Ac  Wardle.  Mrs  Donaldson,  aged  67  years. 

.—  At  Birkenhead.  Mrs  Rachel  Weir,  widow  of 
the  late  William  Thomson,  of  Birkenhead,  Les- 
mahagoe,  Lanarkshire. 

16.  At  31.  Brighton  Pkice>  PorlpbeUo,  Mn  J. 


1&  At  41,  liOthtoa  fitrMt,  Mr  Robert  Ly«n, 
teacher  in  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital. 

•-  At  15,  East  Claremont  Street.  Miss  Janet 
Linning,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev,  ThoiTias  Lin- 
ning,  iflinisterofLesmahsgoe. 

-^  At  London,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,  Bart,  in  his 
(>9th  year. 

—  At  Spring  Gardens,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the 
i7th  year  of  his  age,  John  Brown,  Esq. 

17.  At  Lasswade,  Mrs  Duncan  M'Neill. 

>—  At  his  Lordship's  seat,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Windsor,  on  the  ifth  instant,  the  vene- 
rable Earl  Harcourt  His  Lcrdship  was  in  his  b8th 
year.  He  w^s  a  Field  Marshal.  Colonel  of  the 
u:th  dragoons.  Governor  of  Portsmouth.  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  VVindsor  Forest.  Deputy  Ranger  of 
Windsor  Park,  and  a  K.C.B.  He  was  third  Eail, 
and,  we  believe,  the  title  Is  extinct  in  him. 

18.  At  71*  Clerk  Street  in  the  Tih  year  of  hi^ 
age,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Samuel  Laing  of 
the  Commercial  BAnk. 

—  At  Bathgate,  -Janet  Corbet,  Esq.  surgeon, 
R.N. 

to.  At  Charleton  Kings,  Gloucestershire.  Ge- 
neral George  Warde,  m  the  71st  year  of  hit 
ag» 

—  At  Sante  Addresse,  near  Havte^e-Oraoe. 
WilUam  Inglis,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  40.  Queen  Street  Major  Alexander 
Thomson,  royal  engtneersi 

31.  Miss  InglU,  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Inglis,  Esq.  Feltow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur. 
geons,  Edmburgh. 

-^  At  Bumbrae,  Mrs  Susan  ^rnilh  Primroee 
of  Bumbrae. 

ft.  At  Stripeslde,  FiiWhire,  William  Gulland, 
Esq. 

—  At  Lethendy,  Perthshire,  William  Spottis- 
wonde,  in  his  84th  year. 

33.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Deropsteri  drug* 
gi&t 

~*  John  Pott,  Esq.  of  Carlenrigg,  Roxburgh* 
shirr. 

24.  At  Montroie,  Mrs  Mary  Ruperta  Skinner, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Ochterlonv,  Esq^ 

.—  At  the  Manse  of  Lnches,  in  the  Island  of 
Lewis,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Simson.  in  the  €8th 
year  of  his  a^e.  and  4  ;d  of  his  ministry. 

-^  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  J.  Rae,  widow  of  thelale 
Mr  Alexander  Lang,  Leith. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Auchterlony,  widow  of 
the  deceased  John  Auchterlony,  E»q. 

26.  At  Larf^A,  at  the  Manse  of  his  son-in-law, 
Dr  Scottj  minister  of  St  Michaels,  Dumfries 

—  At  Edinburch,  aged  80,  Mrs  Margaret  Tel- 
fiiir,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Henderson,  mi- 
nister of  Wistop. 

->  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Niccl  William  Robert^ 
son,  S.S.C. 

'-  At  his  house,  in  York  Place,  Sir  Thomas 
Ramsay,  Bart,  of  Balmaln,  Colonel  in  the  Service 
of  the  East  India  Cimipany. 

—  A I  Malvern  Wells,  Worccslerthir?,  Cluis-. 
tian,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Lawrence  Oli- 
phant  Esq.  of  Gask«  Perthshire. 

27.  At  4,  Gayfield  Square,  John  MacRitchie, 
Esq.  of  Craigtoo,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  aged  C8 
years.  '  . 

if8.  At  Kinkrakin.  Glenorchy,  ArgyllsHire, 
Christina  Robertson,  aged  3f,  wife  of  Mr  Alex- 
ander ('ampbel>. 

—  At  Bumside  of  Alva,  Mrs  Charlotte  Mitchell, 
wife  of  Mr  John  M'Laren,  factor  to  James  John- 
stone. Esq.  of  Alva. 

—  At  Northfield.  near  Edinburgh,  Isabella 
Svm,  wife  of  Mr  Gregor  MacGregor. 

'—  At  Whinficld,  Kinross-shire,  James  Stedman . 
Esq.  aged  81. 

30.  At  14,  Brown  Square,  James  Dobie,  young- 
est son  of  Mr  Francis  Cameron. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Daniel  Macdowall  Hill,  only 
son  of  the  late  Peter  Hill,  junior,  Esq.  aged  two 
years. 

—  At  30,  Royal  Circus,  William  Henderson, 
Esq.  of  Gloup,  Shetland,  Captain  h.  p.  27th  regi- 
ment of  foot. 

July  1.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Burnet,  Esq. 

—  At  15.  Montague  Street,  .Mrs  Janet  Culoert, 
wife}  of  Mr  James  Ramsay,  silk-mercer,  South 
Bridge  Street 

3.  At  Fountainhalli  iJi  hit  69th  yetri  Mr  Jobo 
Lutntdetti 
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9.  At  Bkekiidge,  Mr  DwMiii  Mi^kay,  Aged  39 

a.  At  Forfar,  JamM  Rou*  wmtct,  aged  46. 
He  waa  author  of  a  number  of  poetical  produc- 
tions of  lome  merit. 

—  At  Ostend»  Louisa  Iiabella,  daughter  of  Sir 
Evan  Mutray  Mac^regor  of  Macgregor,  Bart. 

—  At  34,  Dublin  Street,  Miss  Hunter. 

—  At  Garscube,  John  Campbell,  younger  of 
Sucootb,  Esq.  M.I*,  for  the  county  of  Dumbarton. 

4.  At  Mariingarth,  near  Dummes«  Mr  Gilbert 
Ogllvie,  late  merchant  in  Ldth. 

—  At  his  house.  Comely  Garden,  Henry  Dun- 
can, Esq.  late  merchant,  Edinburch. 

—  At  1,  Old  Phytic  Gardens,  Maiy  Ann  Glad- 
stone, daughter  of  Mr  Robert  R.  white,  wine 
merdiant. 

—  At  London,  aged  84,  Mrs  Ann  Penn,  relict 
of  the  late  John  Penn,  Esq.  formeily  BOvemor, 
and  one  of  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania. 

5.  At  Vanburgh  Place,  Leith,  Margaret  Jane, 
secondUaughterof  Mr  Alexander,  wine-merdianr. 

—  At  BrMge  of  Allan,  William  Horn,  Esq.  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age« 

—  At  Edinbur,ih,  Miss  Madeline  Waddel. 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Waddel,  95,  Dundas  Street. 

—  At  London,  Samuel,  son  of  the  Rer.  E.  Ir- 
Ting. 

—  In  childbed,  at  1,  Fingal  PUce,  Margaret  S. 
Morton,  wife  of  Mr  Robert  Russell,  leatner-fao- 
tor,  aged  2f  years,  and  on  the  10th  his  infant  son. 

6.  At  London,  George  Maekensie  Biair,  Esq. 

—  At  Ciogar  Bum,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Doro- 
thea Gregory,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison. 

7.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Maria  Dickson,  relict  of 
Dr  Dominick  Lynch,  of  Barbadoes. 

—  Here,  Mr  Barryinore,  aged  If,  for  nearly  40 
years  a  distinguished  performer  at  the  Theatres- 
Royal  Drury  Lue  and  Corent  Garden. 

—  At  Montpelier,  in  France,  Edwatd  Bullock 
Douglas,  Esq. 

8.  At  Horse  Miln,  near  Perth,  Mrs  William 
Shickle,  daughter  of  Mr  Jantes  Davidson,  George 
Inn,  Perth. 

—  At  Castle  Fraser,  Aberdeenshire,  Mr  Robert 
Casaie,  in  his  90th  year. 

9.  At  Belhaven,  the  Rev.  James  Stirling,  of 
Coekbornspaih. 

—  At  his  residence,  near  Duddingstone,  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Lord  Nairne. 

—  At  Glorat  House,  Captain  William  Mori- 
son,  half- pay  43d  regiment  of  Foot 

—  At  Woolwich,  Mn  Chambers  White,  wife  of 
Commodore  White,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  General  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 

—  At  Longdon,  near  Licnflil  I,  the  Right  Rev. 
Henry  WUliam  Mj^endie,  D.D.,  Lord  Bidiop  of 
Bangor. 

id.  At  Torquay,  Devon,  In  his  Itth  year,  Tho- 
mas Sandford  Lane,  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lane,  and  grandson  of  the  late  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Sandford. 

1 1.  At  Kinnalrd  House,  Mrs  Dick,  wife  of  Co- 
onel  Robert  Henry  Dick,  C.  B.  of  Tullymet, 
Perthshire. 

—  At  Blyih  Bridge,  Lieut  Thomas  Aire,  royal 
navy. 


12.  At  Poifobeno,  William  Creelman,  Esq. 
•—  At  Fosftr,  John  Steele,  senior,  Eiq.  mer- 
chant 

—  Mrs  Rebecca  Pajre,  wifb  of  Mr  George  IngUi, 
merdiant,  comer  of  Bank  Street  Bdinbunh. 

13.  At  Elie,  Flfesbire,  John  Wallace,  E$q.  of 
Balhousie.  . 

—  At  London,  after  a  lingering  iUnesf,  L.  W, 
Wood,  Esq.  late  of  the  Stock  Excnange. 

15.  At  Utfsel,  after  a  short  but  pamAil  iUnesi, 
the  FreDch  General  Vandamme. 

—  At  Rothsay,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Stewmrt,  widow 
of  the  late  Archibald  Stewart,  shipbuilder  there. 

—  At  Inverness,  Mrs  May  Chlsliolm,  wife  of 
Mr  George  Watson,  accountant  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Scotland. 

16.  At  Paisley,  Dr  John  Stewart  Ramsay,  sur- 
geon, royal  navy. 

17.  At  Bath,  Lady  Catherine  O'Donel,  relict  or 
the  late  Sir  Neill  0*Donel,  Bart.,  and  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Annesley. 

—  At  Meadowbank  House,  Charles,  youngeat 
son  of  Lord  Meadowbank. 

18.  At  Dollarbeg,  Claclimannanshire,  Mrs  Mar* 
garet  Bennet,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev. 
William  Bennet,  of  Duddingstone,  and  wife  of 
William  Clark,  W.S. 

19.  At  Irvine,  Mn  Margaret  Hamilton,  rOkt 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Pollock,  minister  of  KUerhi- 
lUng. 

—  Robert  Nisbet,  youngest  son  cf  Mr  Petet 
Robertson,  Newtonlees. 

fO.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Margaret  Mundell,  re- 
lict of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Williamaon,  Dum- 
fMcs. 

—  At  Invereraan,  Major  Alexander  F^orbcs, 
formerly  of  the  71st  regiment 

SS.  At  Southfldd  House,  parish  of  Meams.  Mr 
Robert  Caldwell,  aged  85  years;  and  at  the  same 
place,  on  the  1st  or  May  last,  Mrs  Agnea  Martin, 
his  wife. 

93.  At  Moray  Street,  Leith  Walk,  Andrew  Cun- 
ningham, Esq.  late  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office,  Lon- 
don. 

—  At  Annan,  Catharine  Camithers,  daughter 
of  A.  R.  Carson,  LL.  D.  Rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh. 

25.  At  Edinburgn,  Mr  Robert  Duncan,  writer, 
aged  47. 
28.  At  40,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Stewart 

—  At  London,  Miss  Cubitt,  the  voealiat.  Dis- 
appointed in  an  early  attachment,  she  had  latterly 
suflbred  under  a  deprivation  of  reason. 

30.  At  27*  Regent  Terrace,  Andrew  T.  WlgPit 
in  his  tenth  year. 

Lattty,  Ac  Skertoo,  near  Lancaster,  aged  69. 
Ann  Calvert 

—  At  Buroside,  Surinam,  Mr  Andrew  Jrmct 
Corafoot  aged  23,  flrom  Largo,  Fifeahire. 

—  At  Glenmore,  Argyllshire,  Colin  CampbaO, 
Esq.  of  Glenmore,  in  his  95ih  year. 

—  AtCastlemains,  near  Sanquhar,  JameaStod- 
dart,  late  in  Glenmanna,  aged  80  yeara. 

—  At  Greystones  of  Kirkpatnck  Fleming,  in 
his  87th  year,  Mr  David  Irving,  fomaerly.  and 
for  nearly  50  years,  a  cattlenieftlcr  betwixt  the 
English  and  Scotch  border  marketa. 
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THE  MOORS. 


OxcE  we  knew  the  Highlands  ab- 
tolutely  too  well — ^not  a  nook  almost 
that  was  not  as  familiar  to  us  as  our 
brown  study.  We  had  not  to  complain 
of  the  lochs,  glens,  woods,  and  moun- 
tains alone,  for  having  so  fastened 
themselves  upon  us  on  a  great  scale, 
that  we  found  it  impossiUe  to  shake 
them  off;  but  the  hardship  in  our  case 
was,  that  all  the  inferior  and  subordi- 
nate component  parts  of  the  scenery, 
many  of  them  dull  and  dreary  enough, 
and  some  of  them  insupportably  stu- 
pid, had  taken  it  upon  themselves  so 
to  thrust  their  intimacy  upon  us,  in 
all  winds  and  weathers,  that  without 
giving  them  the  cut  direct,  there  was 
no  way  of  escaping  from  the  burden 
of  their  friendship.-     To  courteous 
and  humane  Christians,  such  as  we 
bave  always  been,  both  by  name  and 
nature,  as  far  back  as  we  can  recol- 
lect>   it  is  painful  to  cut  even   an 
impudent  stone,  or  an  upsetting  tree, 
t;liat  may  cross  our  path  uncalled  for, 
or  obtrude  itself  on  our  privacy,  when 
-we  wish  to  be  alone  in  our  medita- 
tions.   Yet,  we  confess,  they  used 
Rometimes  sorely  to  try  our  temper. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  you,  our  good 
sir,  to  say  that  such  objects  are  in- 
animate.  So  much  the  worse.  Were 
-tJiey  animate,  the  chance  is,  though 
like  yourself  perhaps  at  times  some- 
hat  silly,  that  they  might  be  reason- 
1  with  on  the  impropriety  of  inter- 
ipUng  the  stream  of  any  man's  so- 
liloquies.   But  being  not  merely  in- 
90  imate  but  irrational^  objects  of  that 
clwuM  know  not  to  keep  tiielr  own 
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place,  which  indeed,  it  may  be  said 
m  reply,  is  kept  for  them  by  nature. 
But  tnat  Mistress  of  the  Ceremonies, 
though  a  personage  enjoying  a  fine 
green  old  age,  against  whom  we  would 
not  utter  one  smgle  syllable  of  dispa- 
ragement or  reproach  for  ten  thousand 
worlds,  and  thoudi  present  at  all 
times,  it  is  true,  ana  at  all  places,  can- 
not be  expected  to  be  equally  attentive 
to  the  proceedings  of  all  the  objects 
under  her  control.  Accordingly,  often 
when  she  is  not  looking,  what  more 
common  than  for  a  huge  hulking  fel-* 
low  of  a  rock,  with  an  absurd  tuft  of 
trees  on  his  head,  who  has  observed 
you  lying  half-asleep  on  the  green 
sward,  to  hang  eave&-dropping,  as  it 
were,  over  your  most  secret  thoughts, 
which  he  whispers  to  the  winds,  and 
they  to  all  the  clouds ! — or  for  some 
grotesque  and  fantastic  ash,  with  a 
crooked  back,  and  arms  dispropor- 
tionately long,  like  a  giant  in  extreme 
old  age  dwindling  into  a  dwarf,  to 
jut  out  from  the  hole  in  the  wall,  and 
should  your  leaden  eyes  chance  at 
the  time  to  love  the  ground,  to  put 
his  mossy  fist  right  in  your  unsuspect- 
ing and  philosophical  countenance ! 
In  short,  it  is  very  possible  to  know 
a  country  so  thoroughly  well,  outside 
and  in,  from  mountain  to  molehill, 
that  you  get  mutually  so  tired  of  one 
another's  company,  that  you  are 
ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats, 
and  in  hatred  and  disgust,  load  your- 
selves with  reciprocal  imprecations. 
.  So  was  it  once  with  us  and  the 
Hiffhlwids.  That  "  too  much  fami- 
°  2p 
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)iarit3r  breeds  contempt^"  is  a  wise 
apothegnf  yre  learned  many^  a  long 
year  ago,  when  learnin^>to  write  large 
text ;  and  our  whole  life  has  been  a 
running  commentary  upon  the  theme 
then  set  us  by  that  incomparable 
caligraphist,  Butterworth.    All  **  the 
old    familiar    faces*'     occasionally 
come  in  for  a  portion  of  that  feeling; 
and,  on  that  account,  we  are  dad  that 
we  never  saw  Charles  Lamb's.    So, 
some  doMB  years  since,  we  gave  up 
the  Higlilands,  not  wishing  to  quarrel 
with  them  or  any  country,  and  confi- 
ned our  tender  assiduities  to  the  Low- 
lands, while,  like  two  great  Flats  as 
we  were,  we  kept  staring  away  at 
each  other,  with  our  lives  on  the 
same  level.     All  the  consequences 
that  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pected have  ensued ;  and  we  are  now 
as  heartily  sick  of  the  Lowlands,  and 
they,  we  suspect,  of  us,  as  any  honest 
man  and  his  wife  in  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions.  What  else  can  we  do  but 
revive  the  "  veteris  vestigia  fiam- 
mud"  and  **  totis  viribus,"  make  an 
attack  and  inroad  upon  our  First 
Love? 

Allow  us  to  offer  another  view  of 
the  subject  There  is  not  about  all 
Old  Age  one  blessing  more  deser- 
ving of  its  gratitude  to  heaven,  than 
the  gradual  bedimming  of  memory 
brought  on  by  years,  xu  youth,  all 
things,  internal  and  external,  are  un<* 
forgetable,  and,  by  the  perpetual 
presence  of  passion,  oppress  the 
soul.  The  eye  of  a  woman  haunts 
the  victim  on  whom  it  may  have  gi- 
ven a  glance,  till  he  leaps,  perhaps, 
out  of  a  four-story  window.  A  beau* 
tiful  lake,  or  a  sublime  mountain* 
drives  a  young  poet  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare.  He  loses  himself  in  an 
interminable  forest  louring  all  round 
the  horizon  of  a  garret  six  feet  square. 
Memory  and  Imagination,  in  tlie  poor 
£b11ow*s  case,  are  absolutely  but  one 
faculty,  or  two  twisted  together  into 
a  rope,  with  which  he  is  ready  to 
bang  himself  on  the  slightest  or  no 
occasion.  It  matters  not  to  him 
whether  his  eyes  be  open  or  shut. 
He  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  Life  and 
all  Nature,  and  not  for  one  hour  can 
he  escape  from  their  persecutions^ 
His  soul  is  the  slave  of  the  Seven 
Senses,  and  each  is  a  tyrant,  with  in* 
strumentB  of  torture,  to  whom  and  to 
vhich  Phalaris,  with  his  brazen  bull, 

lA  a  stale  joke.    But  in  old  ag« 
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**  the  heart  of  a  man  is  oppressed 
with  care"  no  longer;  the  Seven  Ty- 
rants have  lost  their  sceptres,  and 
are  dethroned ;  and  the  grey-headed 
gentleman  feels  that  his  soul  has  **  set 
up  its  rest"  His  eyes  are  dazzled 
no  more  with  insufferable  light  ;^no 
more  his  ears  tingle  vnth  music  too 
exquisite  to  be  Dome ;— bis  touch 
trembles  not,  as  of  yore, 


**  Along  the  edge  of  naoj  a  tbrilUng  line." 

And  the  scents  of  nature  stealingfrom 
the  balmy  mouths  of  lilies  and  roses, 
are  deadened  in  snuff.    He  is  above 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  long 
arms  of  many-handed  misery,  as  he 
is  out  of  the  convulsive  clutch  of 
bliss.  And  is  not  this  the  state  of  best 
happiness  for  mortal  man  ?  Tranquil- 
lity [  The  peaceful  air  that  we  breathe 
as  we  are  westering  towards  the  sun- 
set-regions of  our  Being,  and  feel 
that  we  are  about  to  drop  down  for 
ever  out  of  sights  behind  thei  Saorad 
Mountains  I 

All  this  may  be  very  fine,  but  cai^ 
not  be  said  to  help  us  far  on  in  the 
Introduction  to  our  intended  Article 
on  the  Moors.    Let  us  try  it  again. 
Old  men,  we  remarked,  ought  to  be 
Uiankful  to  Heaven   for  their  dim 
memories.    Never  do  we  feel  that 
more  profoundly  than  when  dreaming 
about  the  Highlands.    All  is  oonfu* 
sion.    Nothing  distinctly  do  we  re- 
member— not  even  the  names  of  lochs 
and  mountains.    Where  the  devil  is 
Ben  Cruachan?  At  this  blessed  mo- 
ment we  see  his  doud-capped  hesd 
— ^but  we  have  dean  forgotten  the 
silver  sound  of  the  name  of  the  coun- 
ty he  encumbers.    Ross-shire  ?  Nay, 
^t  won't  do — he  never  was  at  Taiou 
We  are  assured  by  Dr  BLeid'^  Dr  Beat- 
tie's,  and  Dugald  Stewart's  mat  In- 
stinctive First  Principle  Belief,  that 
oftener  than  once,  or  ten  times  either, 
have  we  been  in  a  day^lons  hollow 
among  precipices  dear  to  ea^es,  call- 
ed Glen-Etive.  But  where  begins  or 
where  ends  that  **  severe  sojounC 
is  now  to  us  a  mystery^-— though  we 
hear  'the  sound  of  Uie  sea  and  die 
dashing  of  cataracts*     Yet  though  all 
is  thus  dim  in  our  memory,  would 
you  believe  it,  that  nothing  is  uttoly 
lost  ?  No,  not  even  the  thoughts  thst 
soared — like  eagles  vanishing  in  tlie 
light— or  that  dived — ^like  ravens  inls 
the  gloom.  They  aU  re-appear— those 
from  the  EmpyTea]i«»*thcse  froA 
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Hades— reminding  us  pf^the  c^ood 
or  the  evil  borne  in  other  days^  within 
the  spiritual  regions  of  our  far-ex- 
tended, nay,  rather  our  boundless 
bein^ !  The  world  of  eve  and  ear  is 
not  in  reality  narrowea  because  it 
glimmers;  ever  and  andn,  as  years 
advance,  a  light,  direct  from  heaven, 
dissipates  the  gloom,  and  bright  and 

glorious,  as  of  yore,  the  landscape 
lughs  to  the  sea,  the  sea  to  heaven, 
and  heaven  back  again  to  the  gazing, 
spirit  that  leaps  forward  to  the  hail- 
ing ll^ht  with  the  same  divine  pas- 
sion Uiat  gave  wings  to  our  youtn  I 

All  this  may  be  still  finer,  yet  can- 
not be  said,  any  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  much  to  help  us 
on  with  the  Introduction  to  our  Ar- 
ticle. To  come,  then,  if  possible,  to 
the  point  at  once — ^we  are  happy  that 
our  dim  memory  and  our  dim  ima- 
gination restore  and  revive  in  our 
mind  none  but  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  scenery  of  the  High- 
lands, unmixed  with  baser  matter, 
and  idl  floating  magnificently  through 
a  spiritual  haze,  so  that  the  whole 
region  is  now  more  than  ever  ideal- 
ized,— and  in  spite  of  all  his  present, 
past,  and  future  prosiness — Christo- 
pher North — the  moment  he  images 
Loch  Etive  or  Loch  Awe — is  a  poet 
—if  ever  there  was  one  in  this  bless- 
ed and  accursed  world. 
"  Why,  we  are  now  in  Glen-Etive — 
and  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  our  Tent. 
Our  oft-repeated  passionate  prayer, 

"  O  for  a  lodge  iu  some  vast  wUdernesa  !*' 

has  once  more,  after  twenty  years' 
absence,  in  this  magnificent  haunt  of 
our  fanciful  youth  and  imaginative 
manhood,  been  gloriously  granted, 
and  Christopher,  he  thinks,  could 
again  bound  along  these  cloud-gird- 
led cliffs  like  a  deer.  Nay,  'tis  not 
tiirenty  years  since  we  pitched  this 
self-flame  snow-white  Tent  amid  the 
purple  heather,  by  the  Linn  of  Dee ! 
But, 

**  We  take  no  heed  of  time  but  by  its  loss,** 


winnowing  on  the  air  is  even  the 
ireariest  waving  of  his  care-laden 
-vringB  I  A  few  yellow  weather-stains 
are  on  the  canvass-^*'  but  that  not 
much;"  the  pole  is  yet  sound— or 
eall  it  rather  mast— for  we  have 
lioisted  our  top-gallant, 

*^   >^nd  lo!  the  silver  cross,  to  Scotland 
dear," 


lan^idly  lifts  itself  up,  an  ineffec- 
tual ptreamer,  in  the  iraul  morning 
breezes !  The  dawn  is  softly — slow-' 
ly — ^stealinff  upon  day ;  for  the  up- 
risen sun,  tnough  here  the  edge  of 
his  disk  as  yet  be  invisible,  isdiffu-' 
sing  abroad  the  dewy  joy  of  ^  the 
sweet  hour  of  prime,"  and  all  the 
beauteous  eastern  region  is  tinged 
with  a  crimson,  faint  and  .fine*  as 
that  which  sleeps  within  ^e  wreaths 
of  the  sea-sounding  shells.  Hark  I 
the  eagle's  earliest  cry,  yet  in  his 
ep'yf  Another  hour,  and  he  and 
his  giant  mate  will  be  seen  spirally' 
ascending  the  skies,  in  many  a  glori- 
ous gvration,  tutoring  their  offspring 
to  dally  now  with  the  sunshine,  as, 
when  theu'  plumes  are  stronger,  they 
will  dally  with  the  storm. 

*'  O,  Forest  of  Dalness !  how  sweet  is  tiio 
souAd  !'* 

Hundreds  of  red-deer  are  now  lying 
half-asleep,  half-awake,  among  thy 
fern  and  neather,  with  their  antlers, 
could  our  eyes  now  behold  them, 
motionless  as  the  birCh-tree  branches 
with  which  they  are  blended  in  the 
desert.  Or  roused  from  tibeir  lair,' 
at  the  signal-belling  of  their  king, 
a  hero  unconquered  in  a  hundred 
fights,  the  whole  herd  rises  at  once 
like  a  grove,  and  with  their  stately 
heads  lifted  aloft  on  the  weather-' 
gleam,  snuff  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
morning-air  far  and  wide  surcharged 
with  the  honey-dew  yet  unmeltmg 
on  the  heather,  and  eye  with  the 
looks  of  liberty  the  glad  daylight 
tliat  mantles  the  Black  Mount  with 
a  many-coloured  garment  Ha  f  the* 
first  plunge  of  tne  salmon  in  the 
pool !  There  again  he  shoots  into  the' 
air,  white  as  silver,  and  new  run  from' 
the  sea! — for  Loch-Etive  is  one  of 
the  many  million  arms  of  ocean,  and 
bright  now  are  rolling  in  the  billows' 
of  the  far-heaving  tide !  Music  meet- 
for  such  a  morn  and  such  moun- 
tains I  Straight  stretches  the  glen  for 
leagues,  and  then  bending  through 
the  blue  gloom,  seems  to  wind  away 
with  one  magnificent  sweep  into  in- 
finitude. The  Great  Glen  of  Scot- 
land— Glen-More  itself — is  not  more 
magnificent  But  the  great  glen  of 
Scotland  is  yet  a  living  forest.  Glen-' 
Etive  has  no  woods — and  the  want 
of  them  is  sublime.  For,  centuries 
ago,  pines  and  oaks,  in  the  course  of 
nature;  all  perished;  »nd  they  exist 
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now  but  in  tradition,  still  waver- 
ing on  tlie  tongues  of  old  bards, 
or  deep  down  in  tbe  mosses  shew 
t'heu*  black  trunks  to  the  light,  when 
the  torrents  join  the  river  in  spate, 
and  the  moor  divulges  its  secrets 
as  in  an  earthquake.  Sweetly  sud^, 
thou  small,  brown,  moorland  bird, 
though  thy  song  be  but  a  twitter  I 
And  true  to  thy  time— even  to  a 
balmy  minute— art  thou,  with  thy 
velvet  tunic  of  black,  striped  wim 
yellow,  as  thou  windest  thy  small 
but  not  sullen  horn— by  us  called  in 
our  pride  Humble  Bee — ^but  not, 
methmks,  so  very  humble,  while 
booming  high  in  air  in  oft^repeated 
circles,  wondering  at  our  Tent,  and  at 
the  flag  that  now  unfolds  its  gaudy 
lengthjtke  a  burnished  serpent,  as 
if  &e  smell  of  some  far-6ff  darling 
heather-bed  had  touched  thy  finest 
instinct— away  fliest  thou  straight 
southward  to  that  rich  flower-store, 
unerringly  as  the  carrier-pigeon  waft- 
ing to  distant  lands  some  love-mes- 
^e  on  its  wings.  Yet  humble  af- 
ter all  thou  art !  for  'tis  thy  chief— 
thy  sole  pastime 

'*  To  murmur  for  the  hour  in  heather- 
[         bell*," 

and  making  thy  industry  thy  delight, 
to  return  at  shut  of  day,  cheerful 
even  in  tliy  weariness,  to  thy  ground* 
cell,  within  the  knoU,  where, as  Fancy 
dreams,  the  Fairies  dwell — a  Silent 
People  in  the  Land  of  Peace. 

Yestreen  we  had  rather  a  hard 
bout  of  it  in  the  Tent — the  Glenlivet 
was  pithy — and  Tickler  and  the 
Shepherd  sustained  a  total  over- 
throw. They  are  snoring  as  if  it 
still  were  mianight  And  is  it  thus 
that  we  sportsmen  spend  our  time 
on  the  Moors  ?  Yet  while  **  so  manv 
of  our  poorest  subjects  are  asleep, 
let  us  repolnt  the  nib  of  our  pen, 
and  in  the  eye  of  the  sweet-breatli*d 
morning—  moralize. 

Thirteen  years  are  over  and  ffone 
since  by  the  Linn  of  Dee  we  pitch- 
ed—on tliat  famous  excursion — ^thb 
Tent.  Let  us  sketch  the  fate  of 
empires — the  state  of  the  world  at 
large— from  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
to  the  New  French  Revolution.  And 
let  us  begin  with  Maga. 

"  Like  some  full  Palm  that  noiseless  fa- 
bric grew," 


nay,  not  noiseless — for  the  deafest 
wight  that  ever  stroVe  to  hear  with 
his  mouth  wide  open,  would  have 
safely  sworn  that  he  heard  the  sound 
of  ten  thousand  hammers.  'Neither 
grew  she  like  a  Palm— but  like  a 
Banyan-tree.  Ever  as  she  threw 
forth  branches  from  her  great  unex- 
hausted stem,  they  were  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  their  own  beauty  to 
the  soil— tiie  deep,  black  rich  soil 
in  which  she  grew,  originally  sown 
there  by  a  bird  of  Paradise,  that  dropt 
the  seed  from  her  beak  as  she  sail- 
ed alone  in  the  sunshiny  ether — and 
every  nmberest  spray  there  again 
Caking  root,  reascended  a  stately 
scion,  and  so  on  ceaselessly  through 
all  the  hours,  each  in  itself  a  spring- 
season,  till  the  figurative  words  of 
Milton  have  been  magnificently  ful- 
filled :— 
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Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the 
ground 

The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daugh- 
ters grow 

About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 

High  overarch*d,  and  echoing  wallis  be- 
tween ; 

There  oft  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,*  shun- 
ning  heat, 

Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  hh  pasturing 
herds 

At  loop-holes  cnt  throngh  thickest  shade. *** 

But,  alas  I  for  the  Odontist !   He/ 
the  **  DeliciiB  generis  Humaniy^   ia 
dead.  The  best  of  all  the  Bishops  of 
Bristol  is  no  more.    Mansel  haa  not 
a  tithe  of  his  wit — ^nor  has  Kaye  a 
tithe  of  his  wisdom.   And  can  it  be 
tliat  we  have  not  yet  edited  **  His 
Remains  I"  "  Alas  I  poor  Yorick !"  If 
Hamlet  could  smile  even  with  the 
skull  of  the  Jester  in  his  hands,whoiii» 
when  a  princely  boy,  he  had  loFed, 
hanging  on  his  neck  many  a  thousand 
times,  why  may  not  also  we,  in  our 
mind's  eye  seeing  that  mirUiful  face 
*'  ouite  chap-fallen,"  and  hearing  as 
if  oismally  deadened  by  the  dust,  the 
voice  that "  so  often  set  our  table  on 
a  roar!*'  Dr Parr's  wig, too, is  all  out 
of  frizzle ;  a  heavier  shot  has  dishe- 
velled its  horse-hair,  than  ever  y^r^B 
sent  from  the  Shepherd's  gun ;    no 
more  shall  it  be  mistaken  for  owl  a- 
blink  on  the  mid-day  bough,  or  ptar- 
migan basking  in  the  sun  high  up 


*  In  most  editions  of  Paradise  Lost,  we  Mlevc,  It  is  «  ladhm  herdsman."— C.  N. 
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among  the  regions  of  tlie  snow !  It 
has  vanished,  with  other  lost  things, 
to  the  Moon ;  and  its  image  alone  re- 
mains for  the  next  edition  of  the  ce- 
lebrated treatise  '*  De  Rebus  Deper' 
ditis^*  a  suitable  and  a  welcome 
frontispiece,  transferred  thither  by 
the  engraver's  cunning  from  the  first 
of  those  Eight  Tomes  that  might 
make  the  Trone  tremble,  lately  laidon 
the  shoulders  of  Atlas  who  threatens 
to  put  down  the  Globe,  by  the  least 
juaicious  and  the  most  unmerciful 
of  editors  that  ever  imposed  upon 
the  light  livinff  the  heavy  dead-* 
John  Johnson  late  of  Birmingham, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
whose  practice  is  duller  than  that 
of  all  Death's  doctors,  and  his  pre- 
scriptions in  that  preface  unchrist- 
lanly  severe!  ODoherty,  likewise, 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers  I  The 
Standard-bearer  has  lowered  his  co- 
lours before  that  foe  who  alone  is  in- 
vincible. The  Ensign,  let  us  not  fear, 
has  been  advanced  to  a  company 
without  purchase ;  the  Adjutant  has 
died  in  the  service,  and  his  widow, 
the  late  Mrs  Macwhirter  of  Phila- 
delphia, has  Implied  for  a  pension, 
which,  if  the  present  shabby  set  of 
apostates  who  misgovern  this  country 
have  not  the  grace  to  grant  it,  will  be 
given  with  an  open  hand  by  the  Coa- 
lition ministry,  with  Grey  and  Rich- 
mond at  their  head ;  and  for  their  right 
and  left  arms,  Vivian  and  Sadler,  the 
latter  reioicing  in  the  benign  laws 
of  Providence,  in  spite  of  that  Puppy 
in  tlie  Edinburgh  Review.  Tims  was 
lately  rumoured  to  be  in  a  galloping 
consumption;  but  the  very  terms  of 
the  report,  abolit  one  so  siedehtary, 
were  sufficient  to  give  it  the  lie. 
Though  puny,  he  is  far  from  being 
unwell;  and  still  engaged  in  polishing 
tea-spoons  and  other  platea  articles, 
at  a  rate  cheaper  than  travelling 
gipsies  do  honi.  But  let  us  com- 
plete our  picture  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  at  another  sitting,  and  put  an 
end  m  the  Tent  to  that  portentous 
snore. 
Tickler— Hogg ! 

"  Arise,  awake,  or  be  for  ever  fallen  !*' 

Ho — ^ho  I  gentlemen — so  you  have 
had  the  precaution  to  sleep  in  your 
clothes  I  The  sun,  like  Maga,  is 
mounting  higher  ao4  higher  in  he^ 


ven ;  so  let  Us,  We  beseech  you,  to 
breakfast,  and  then  off  to  the  Moors. 

*<  Substantial  breakfast!"  by  Du- 
gald  Dhu,  and  by  Donald  Roy,  and 
by  Hamish — heaped  up  like  icebergs 
round  the  pole.  How  nobly  stands 
in  the  centre  that  ten-gallon  Cask  of 
Glenlivetl  Proud  is  that  Round  to 
court  his  shade — ^that  twenty-pound 
Salmon  lies  beneath  it,  even  as  yes- 
terday he  lay  beneath  the  cliff— a 
column  of  light  falls  from  him  on  that 
Grouse-Pie — ^is  not  that  Ham  beauti- 
ful in  the  calm  consciousness  of  his 
protection — and  that  Tongue  mutelv 
eloquent  in  his  praise  ?  Tap  him  wim 
your  knuckles,  James,  tenderly  as  if 
you  loved  him — and  that  with  all 
your  heart  and  soul  you  do— and  is 
not  the  response  firm  as  from  the 
trunk  of  the  gnarled  oak  ?  He  is  yet 
"  Virgin  of  Proserpina" — **  by  Jove'* 
he  is ;  no  wanton  lip  has  ever  touch- 
ed his  mouth  so  chaste;  so  knock 
out  the  bun^,  and  let  us  hear  him 
^i^le.  With  diviner  music  does  he 
liU  the  pitcher,  and  with  a  diviner  li- 
quidity of  lighl^  than  ever  Naiad,  in 
the  fount  of  Helicon  or  Castaly,  pour* 
ed  into  classic  urn,  gracefully  uplift- 
ed by  Grecian  dame  to  her  graceful 
head,  and  borne  away,  with  adianks* 
giving  hymn,  to  her  hut  in  the  blive^ 
grove. 

AH  eggs  are  good  eating;  and  a 

vulgar  heresy  it  is — vile  and  vulgar 

as  tnat  of  the  Row,  though  not  so 

impious — which  holds  that  those  laid 

by  seapfowl  have  a  fishy  taste.    It  is 

a  lie.    The  ^^g  of  the  Sea-mew  is 

exceeding  sweet;  so  is  that  of  any 

Gull  in  the  gullet.    Pleasant  is  even 

the  yolk  of  the  Cormorant— in  the 

north  of  England  ycleped  the  Scarth, 

and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  the 

Black  Byuter.   Try  a  Black  Byuter's 

eg'f^^  my  dear  James;  for  though  not 

newly  laid,  it  has  since  spring  been 

preserved  in  butter,  and  is  as  tresh  as 

a  daisy  after  a  shower.    Do  not  be 

afraid  of  stumbling  on  a  brace  of  em- 

^bryo  Black  Byutcrs  in  tiie  interior  of 

the  dobe,  for  by  its  weight,  that  is  a 

inaiden  e^.    You  may  now  smack 

your  lips,  Shepherd,  loud  as  if  you 

were  smacking  your  palms,  for  that 

yellow  morsel  was  unknown  to  Vt- 

tellius.    Don't  crush  the  shell,  but 

throw  it  in  to  the  Etive,  that  the  Fairies 

may  find  it  at  night,  and  go  dancing  in 

the  fragile  but  buo^t  canoe|ii}fit80f 
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small  shriU  laughter,  aldn^  with  the 
loam-bells  over  the  ebb-tide  Rapids 
above  ^  Connal's  raging  ferry." 

'<  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi !"  The 
salmon  is  in  shivers,  and  the  grouse- 
pie  has  vanished  like  a  dream  I 

*'  So  £idefl,  80  languishes,  grows  dim,  and 

dies. 
All  that  this  worid  is  proud  of!" 

Only  ft  gooae  remains  1  and  would 
diat  he  too  were  gone  to  return  no 
more ;  for  he  makes  me  an  old  man. 
Notradition  survives  in  the  glen  of  the 
era  at  which  he  flourished.  He  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  some  tribe  of  the 
Anseres  now  extinct;  and  as  for  his 
own  single  individual  self,  our  senses 
tell  us,  m  a  language  not  to  be  misin* 
terpreted,  that  ne  must  have  first  be^ 
come  defunct  in  the  darkness  of  an- 
tiquity. But  nothing  can  be  too  old 
for  a  devil — so  at  supper  let  us  rec- 
•tify  him  in  Cayenne. 

Oh !  for  David  Wilkie,  or  William 
Simpson,  (while  we  had  sent  Gibb  to 
bring  away  yonder  Shieling  and  its 
•elifin  to  paint  a  picture-^^oioured,  if 
possible,  from  the  life— H>f  the  interior 
of  our  airy  Pyramid— door  open,  and 
perpendicular  canvass  walls  folded 
up— that  settled,  but  cloudy  sky 
above,  with  here  its  broad  blue  fields, 
and  there  its  blue  glimpsing  glades— 
this  greensward  mound  in  the  midst 
of  a  wilderness  of  rock -strewn 
heather— as  much  of  that  one  moun- 
tain, and  as  many  of  these  otiiers, 
as  it  can  be  made  to  hold — ^that  bright 
bend  of  the  river,  where  the  silver 
bow  is  bent— and  that  white-sanded 
and  shelly  and  shingly  shore  at  Lodi- 
Etive  Head,  on  which  that  troop  of 
-Tritons  are  ^  charging  with  all  their 
chivalry,"  still  driven  back  and  still 
tetuming,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
of  *•  flutes  and  soft  recorders,"  from 
the  sea.  On  the  table,  all  strewn  and 
scattered  *^  in  confusion  worse  con- 
founded," round  the  Cask,  which 
<<  dilated  stands 

Like  Teneriffe  or  Atlas  unremoved" 

what  **  buttery  touches"  might  be 
given  to  the 

"  reliquias  Danaum  atque  inmitis 
AchUU." 

llien  the  camp-beds  tidily  covered 
and  arranged  along  their  own  de- 
partment ot  the  circle — quaint  dresses 
hanging  from  loops,  aU  the  various 
appareUing  for  hunter,  shooter,  fisher, 
and  forester— rods,  and  baskets,  and 


nets,  occupying  their  picturesque  di- 
vision—fowling-pieces, double  and 
single,  rejoicmg,  through  the  oil- 
smooth  browniness  of  their  barrels. 
In  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  a 
Manton  and  a  Lancaster — American 
rifles,  with  their  stocks  more  richly 
silver-chased  than  you  could  have 
thought  within  reach  of  the  arts  in 
that  young  and  prosperous  land — 
duck-guns,  whose  formidable  and  fa- 
tal length  had,  in  Lincolnshire,  often 
swept  the  fens — and  on  each  side  of 
the  gate,  a  brass  carronade,  on  idle 
hours  to  awaken  the  echoes — ^sitting 
erect  on  their  hurdles,  deer-houn^ 
greyhound,  lurcher,  pointer,  setter, 
spaniel,  varmint,  and  though  last,  not 
least,  0*Bronte  watching  Christo- 
pher with  his  steadfast  eyes,  slightly 
nused  his  large  hanging  triangular 
ears,  his  Thessalian-buU  dew-laps  b^ 
tokening  keen  aiudety  to  be  on  and 
away  to  the  mountain,  and  with  a 
full  view  of  the  white  star  on  his 
coal-black  breast,— 

''Plaided  and  plnmed  in  their  tartan  array,** 

our  three  chosen  Highlanders,  cIm^* 
sen  for  their  strength  and  Uieir  fleet- 
ness  from  among  uie  prime  children 
of  the  mist, — and  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Shepherd  in  his  full  suit  of  Ua]»- 
shiels  plaiding,  sewed  so  as  b€»Bt  to 
shew  his  shape,  with  more  than  his 
usual  felicity,  by  the  far^iamed  flying 
Tailor  of  Ettrick,- or  of  Tickler  the 
Tall,  who  keeps  STowing  after  three- 
score and  ten  like  a  stripling,  and 
leaves  his  mark  within  a  tew  mches 
of  the  top  of  the  pole,  arrayed  in 
tights  of  Kendal  green^  brif  ht  from 
the  skylight  of  the  inimitiu>le  Val- 
lance,  or  the  matchless  Chambers- 
green  too  his  vest,  and  green  also 
His  tunic— while  a  green  feather  in 
a  green  bonnet  dances  in  its  aiiy 
splendour,  and  gold  button-holeseive 
at  once  lustre  and  relief  to  the  glow^ 
in^  verdure,  ^such  was  Little  jolm, 
when  ahayea  in  all  his  glory,   to 
walk  behind  Robin  Hood  and  Af  aid 
Marian,  as  thev  glided  from  tree  to 
tree,  in  wait  for  the  faDow-deer  in 
merry  Sherwood,)— or  of  North  in  bis 
Quaker  ffarb — Quaker-like  aJl  but  in 
cufls  ana  flaps,  which,  when  he  goes 
to  the  Forest,  are  not— North,  "with 
a  figure  combining  in  itself  all  the 
strength  of  a  Wilham  Penn,  without 
any  oi  its  corpulency,with  all  the  agi« 
lity  of  a  Jem  Belcher  with  far  more 
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tliana  Jem  Belchei^s  bottom— with  a 
face  exhibitlii^  in  rarest  union  all  the 
philoeophjr  of  a  Bacon,  the  benevo- 
fence  oi  a  Howard,  the  wisdom  of  a 
Wordsworth,  the  genius  of  a  Byron, 
the  gnosticity  of  a  John  Bee,  and  the 
iip-totrappishne88,combinednot  only 
with  perfect  honesty,  but  with  ho* 
Bour  oright  of  the  Sporting  Editor 
of  Bell's  Xiife  in  London, — and  then, 
why  if  Wilkie  or  Simpson  fail  in 
making  a  gem  of  all  thiat,  they  are 
not  the  men  of  genius  we  took  them 
for,  that  is  all,  and  the  art  must  be  at 
a  low  ebb  indeed  in  these  kingdoms* 

Well,  Tickler  and  the  Shepherd  are 
gone—with  Dugald  Dhu,  and  Do- 
nald Roy,  and  all  their  auxiliaries 
<— and  we  and  Hamish,  Ponto,  Piro« 
Basti,  and  O'Bronte,  are  left  by  our- 
sdves  in  the  Tent  Before  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  it  may  not  be  much 
amiss,  Hamish,  to  turn  up  our  little 
fingers — ^yestreen  we  were  all  a  leetle 
obetropelous — ^and  spermaceti  is  not 
a  more  *^  soyereign  remedy  for  an  in- 
ward bruise,"  tiian  is  a  hair  from  the 
dog's  tail  that  bit  you  an  antidote 
to  any  pus  that  produces  rabies  in 
the  shape  of  hymrophobia.  Fill  up 
the  quech,  Hamish!  a  caulker  of 
Milbank  can  harm  no  man  at  any 
hour  of  the  day — at  least  in  the 
Highlands;  Sma'  SteU,  Hamish— as* 
suredly  Sma'  SteU ! 

Ere  we  start,  Hamish,  play  us  a  Ga- 
dierinr— and  tiien  a  Pibroch.  "  The 
Cam^ells  are  coming^'  is  like  a 
storm  from  the  mountain,  sweeping 
Glen-More  that  roars  beneath  the  has- 
tening hurricane  with  all  its  woods. 
No  earthquake  like  that  which  ac- 
companies the  trampling  often  thou- 
aand  men.  So,  round  that  shoulder, 
Hami8h---and  away  for  a  mile  up  the 
Olen— then,  turning  on  your  neel, 
blow  till  proud  might  be  the  mother 
^at  bore  you;  and,  while  we  hear 
•*  The  Campbells  are  coming,"  from 
tlie  Tent4nouth  Christopher  will- 
keep  up  a  smart  fire  from  his  Patte- 
reroee,  answered  by  all  the  echoes. 
Hamish— indeed 

*<  The  dan-deer*!  bide 
On  swifter  foot  was  never  tied — ** 

for  even  now  as  that  cloud— rather 
thunderous  in  his  aspect — settles 
liimself  over  the  Tent— ere  five  mi- 
nutes have  elapsed — a  mile  off  is  the 
fiuUen  sound  of  the  bagpipe !— mu- 
sic wWcb,  if  it  rouse  you  not  when 


heard  am<mg  the  mountains,  may  you 
henceforth  confine  yourself— O  ttiou 
Coclmey  of  all  Cfockneys— to  the 
Jew's  harp.  Aye,  here's  a  claymore 
—let  us  ning  awav  the  scabbard— 
and  in  upon  the  front  rank  of  the 
bayoneted  muskets,  till  the  Saxon 
array  reels,  or  ftdls,  just  where  it  has 
been  standing,  like  a  swathe  of  grass. 
So  swept  oi  old  the  Highlanders- 
shepherds  and  herdsmen— down  the 
wooded  clifis  of  the  Pass  of  Killie- 
krankie,  and  while 

^  Glad  Dundee  in  faint  huzzas  expired^** 

Mackay'e  red-coats  lay  redder  in 
blood  among  the  heatiiier,  or  passed 
away  like  the  lurid  fragments  of  a 
cloud.  **  The  Campbells  are  co- 
ming"—and  we  will  charge  with  tbe 
heroes  in  the  van.  The  whole  clan 
is  maddening  along  the  Moor— and 
Maccallum  More  himself  is  at  their 
head.  But  we  beseech  you,  O'Brontel 
not  to  look  so  like  a  lion — and  to 
hush  in  your  throat  and  breast  that 
leonine  growl — for  after  all,  'tis  bui 
a  bagpipe  with  ribands 

"  Streaming  like  meteors  to  the  trouUed 


air 


and  all  our  martial  enthusiasm  has 
evaporated  In— wind. 

But  let  us  inspect  Brown  Bess. 
Till  sixty,  we  used  a  single  barrel. 
At  seventy,  we  took  to  a  double; 
— ^but  dang  detonators — ^we  stick  to 
the  flint.  "  Flint,"  says  Colonel  Haw- 
ker, ''  shoots  strongest  into  the  bird." 
A  percussion-gUn   is  quicker,   but 
flint  is  fast  enough ;  and  it  does,  ii^ 
deed,  argue  rather  a  confusion  than 
a  rapidity  of  ideas,  to  find  fault  with 
lightning  for  being  too  slow.    With 
respect  to  the  flash  in  the  pan,  it  la 
but  a  fair  warning  to  ducks,  for  ex-' 
ample,  to  dive  if  they  can,  and  get 
out  of  the  way  of  mischief.    It  ii 
giving  birds  a  chance  for  their  lives^ 
and  is  it  not  ungenerous  to  grudge 
It?     When  our  gun  goes  to  our 
shoulder,  that  chance  is  but  small; 
for  with  double-barrel  Brown  Bess,  it 
is  but  a  word  and  a  blow,— the  blow 
first,  and,  long  before  you  could  say 
Jack  Robinson,  the  gorcock  plays 
thud  on  the  heather.    But  we  beg 
leave  to  set  the  question  at  rest  for 
ever  by  one  single  clencher.    We 
have  killed  fifty  birds-^grouse— at 
fifty  successive  shots — one  bird  only 
to  the  shot.  And  miBd,not  mere  pouts, 
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— cheepers— for  we  are  no  chicken- 
butchers— but  all  thumpers— cocks 
and  hens  as  big  as  their  parents,  and 
the  parents  themselres  likewise ;  not 
one  of  which  fell  out  of  bounds,  (to 
borrow  a  phrase  from  the  somewnat 
silly  though  skilful  pastime  of  pigeon- 
shooting,;  except  one  that  suddenly 
soared  half  way  up  to  the  moon,  and 
then 

**  Into  such  strange  vagaries  fell 
As  he  would  danoe,*' 

and  tumbled  down  stone-dead  into  a 
loch.  Now,what  more  could  have  done 
a  detonator  in  the  hands  of  the  devil 
himself  ?  Satan  might  have  shot  as 
well,  perhaps,  as  Christopher  North; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  his  detona^ 
tor, — given  to  him  in  a  present,  we 
believe,  by  Mr  D.  Ess,— no  by  Joe 
Manton — ^must  be,  like  this,  a  prime 
article— one  of  the  best  ever  manu- 
factured on  the  percussion  system. 
But  what  more  could  he  have  done  ? 
When  we  had  killed  our  fiftieth  bird 
in  style,  we  put  it  to  the  Christian 
reader,  would  not  the  odds  have  been 
6  to  4  on  tibe  fiint  ?  And  would  not 
Satan,  at  the  close  of  the  match 
ten  birds  behind,  perhaps,  and  with  a 
bag  shamefully  rich  in  poor  pouts 
that  would  have  fallen  to  the  ^ound 
had  he  but  thrown  salt  on  their  tails, 
have  looked  excessively  sheepish  ^ 
IVue,  that  in  rain  or  snow  the  per- 
cussion<*-lock  will  act,  from  its  deto- 
nating power,  more  correctly  than 
the  common  flint  lock,  which,  beg- 
ging its  pardon,  will  then  often  not  act 
at  ful ;  out  that  is  its  only  advantage, 
and  we  confess  a  great  one,  especially 
in  Scotland,  where  it  is  a  libel  on  the 
country  to  say  that  it  always  rains, 
for  it  idmost  as  often  snows.  How- 
ever, spite  of  wind  and  weather,  we 
are  faithful  to  flint;  nor  shall  any 
newfangled  invention,  howsoever  in- 
genious, wean  us  from  our  First  Love. 
It  is  melancholy  to  think,  and  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  it,  how  unfor- 
tunate in  their  respective  profes- 
sions, are,  generally,  men  of  genius. 
Here  is  Colonel  Hawker's  sixth  edi- 
tion of  his  admirable  Instructions  to 
Young  Sportsmen — (we  thank  the 
Colonel  tor  his  presentation  copy, 
and  beg  to  assure  the  public,  that  the 
work  nas  received  many  cunning 
emendations  and  additions)— and  in 
the  very  first  page,  we  see  there  has 
been  the  devil  to  play  and  to  pay 


among  the  gun-makers.  About  three 
years  and  a  half,  says  the  Colonel, 
have  elapsed  since  my  last  edition  was 
in  the  press — and  in  this  little  time, 
what  a  complete  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  shooting  world ! — or,  at 
all  events,  among  ue  gun-makers ! 
Joe  Manton,  the  ufe  and  soul  of  the 
trade,  obliged  to  dispose  of  all  his 
valuable  machinery,and  sell  off  every 
thing  in  Hanover  Square— then  ral- 
lied at  Marylebone,  Park-House, 
where  all  was  again  wreck  and  con- 
fusion, and  the  best  workmen  in  the 
world  left  wandering  about  like  a 
disbanded  army!  Poor  old  A8ell,the 
father  of  the  working-trade,  died  in 
Marylebone  Hospital!  His  son  dart* 
ed  off  as  a  regimental  armourer, — 
John  Hussey,  Uie  flash-borer  of  the 
age,  obliged  to  fly,  with  his  lathe, 
from  the  Philistines,  and  get  a  crust 
for  his  family  where  he  could, — ^the 
prince  of  lock-finishers,  Penn,  driven 
to  do  bye-jobs  for  his  temporary  sub- 
sistence, and  others  condescending 
to  go  and  work  for  masters  who  know 
not  half  so  much  as  themselves  I  So 
much  for  the  establishment  of  the 
only  man  whom  any  first-rate  judge 
of  work  could  consider  as  qualified 
for  a  leader,  or  king  among  the  gun- 
makers. 

This  is  a  melancholy  picture.  But 
all  is  not  lost  Mr  Manton  and  Son, 
(is  this  last  Joe  Redivivua  ?)  in  part- 
nership with  Mr  Hudson,  carry  on 
the  old-established  House  in  No.  6, 
Dover  Street,  in  the  best  possible 
manner ;  while  Mr  Purdy  has,  at  this 
moment,  perhaps  the  first  business 
in  London,  and  no  man  deserves  it 
better.  Colonel  Hawker  once  asked 
Joe  Manton  whom  he  considered  as 
the  best  maker  in  town,  ^of  course 
excepting  himself,)  and  his  answer 
was,  **  Purdy  gets  up  the  best  work, 
next  to  mine."  This  was  when  Pur- 
dy occupied  a  small  shop  in  Piince's 
Street  Then,  Lancaster,  who  has 
raised  many  gun-makers  to  the  head 
of  the  trade,  by  allowing  them  to  put 
their  names  to  what  was  his  work  in 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  barrel, 
has  some  time  since  started  for  him- 
self, as  the  Colonel  had  often  advi- 
sed him  to  do,  if  ever  Joe  retired,  and 
the  Colonel  anticipates  that  he  wDl, 
sooner  or  later,  be  entitled  to  the 
name  of  leader,  vice  Joseph  Manton. 

The  Colonel  recommended  to  him, 
for  an  assistant^  Mr  Long,  who  was 
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formerly  a  master  at  Andbver,  and 
who  has  a  head  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Joseph  himself.  Mr  Wilkinsonjunior, 
an  artist  of  great  mechanical  talent, 
has  hid  adieu  to  the  smoke  of  the  city; 
and  started  with  his  father,  in  great 
force,  at  the  West-End,  where  he  ap- 
pears to  have  every  thing  in  the  first 
style.  Mr  Nock,  Mr  Charles  Moore, 
and  Mr  Smith,  are  now  quite  aufait 
in  the  detonating  system.  Also  Mr 
William  Moore,  who  was  an  old 
hand  at  Joe's,  and  knew  to  a  hair 
how  to  fit  a  man's  shoulder  with  a 
gun.  Often  has  the  Colonel  stood 
over  him,  when  a  journeyman ;  and 
no  man  better  pleased  him  with  a 
job.  Depend  on  it — continues  the 
Colonel — he  will  do  well,  and  ^t  to 
the  top  of  the  tree;  though,  nke  a 
wise  fellow,  he  starts  carefully  at 
first,  by  feeling  his  way  at  a  small 
place,  instead  of  jumping  into  a 
**  swell"  residence,  and  from  that  in- 
to a  gaol,  as  many  people,  both  in 
and  out  of  trade,  are  now-ardays  so 
frequently  doing.  "  Billy  Moore"  is 
a  right-hand  man  with  the  **  Knobs," 
or  crack  pigeon-shooters,  and  their 
patronage  is  a  host  in  itself  towards 
a  good  nft  in  business.  But  though 
Colonel  Hawker  has  pronounced 
this  warm  panegyric  on  Moore— he 
never  has  dealt  with  him — ^because, 
like  ourselves,  he  prefers  Lancaster's 
guns  to  any  others  in  town. 

As  for  your  provincials,  Westley 
Richards  is  quite  the  star  of  Birming- 
ham, with  more  business  than  ever ; 
and  his  Bond-Street  a^ent,  Uncle 
Bishop,  is  now  perhaps  tne  first  man 
in  London  to  serve  any  gentleman 
who  wants  a  gun  at  a  few  nours'  no- 
tice. Parsons  of  Salisbury  stands  as 
high  as  ever  in  the  west  of  England. 

%ut  here  is  a  piece  of  information 
at  page  6th  that  does  our  eyes  good. 
•*  Since  writing  thus  far,"  says  the  Co- 
lonel, ''  who  should  I  meet  but  Joe 
Manton?  and  what  should  he  an- 
nounce to  me,  but  that  he  had  set  up 
again — at  Burwood  Place,  in  the 
J^geware  Road — and  was  coming 
out  with  a  new  patent^  *  that  would 
tidce  the  shine  out  of  every  thing 
liitiierto  invented,  and  shew  what 
fools  all  gun-makers  have  been  V  " 

Let  not  youthful,  or  middle-aged 
sportsmen — in  whose  veins  the  blood 
yet  gallops,  canters,  or  trots — despise 
U8,  Monsieur  Vieillard,  in  ^hose  veins 
^e  blood  creeps   like  a  wearied 


pedestrian  at  twilight,  haidly  able 
to  hobble  into  the  way-side  inn — for 
thus  so  long  preferring  the  steel-pen 
to  the  steel  barrel,  (the  style  of  both 
is  equally  polished)— our  Bramah  to 
our  Manton.  Those  two  wild  younff 
fellows.  Tickler  and  the  Shepherd, 
whose  united  ages  scarcely  amount 
to  a  century  and  a  quarter,  are  al- 
ready slaughtering  their  way  along 
the  mountain  side,  the  one  on  Bauch- 
aille  Etive,  and  the  other  on  the 
Black  Mount.  But  we  love  not  to 
commit  murder  before  meridian-— 
**  gentle  lover  of  Nature"  as  we  are 
—so,  in  spite  of  the  scorn  of  the 
more  passionate  sportsman,  we  shall 
continue  for  an  hour  or  two  longer 
at  this  our  Leadhag  Article  for  Octo* 
ber,  and  ever  and  anon  lifting  our 
eyes  from  whitey-brown  paper  to 
whitey-blue  sky,  from  memorandum- 
book  to  mountain,  and  from  ink- 
bottle  to  loch,  we  shall  delight  our« 
selves,  and  perchance  a  few  thou- 
sand others,  by  a  waking-dream  de- 
scription of  Glen- Etive. 

'Tis  a  vast  Glen.  Not  one  single 
human  dweUing  anywhere  specks 
like  on  the  river-winding  plain, — 
or  nest-like  among  the  brushwood 
knolls, — or  rock-like  among  tlie  frac- 
tured cliffs  far  up  on  the  mountain 
region  do  our  eyes  behold,  eager  as 
they  are  to  discover  some  symptom 
of  life.  Two  houses  we  know  to  be 
in  the  solitude — ^aye,  two— one  of 
them  near  the  head  of  the  Loch, 
and  the  other  near  the  head  of  the 
Glen — ^but  both  far  distant  from  this 
our  Tent,  which  is  pitched  between, 
in  the  very  heart  ot  the  desert.  We 
were  mistaken  in  saying  that  Dal- 
ness  is  invisible — ^for  yonder  it  looms 
in  a  sullen  light,  and  before  we  have 
finished  the  sentence,  may  have  again 
sunk  into  the  moor.  Aye,  it  is  gone 
— for  lights  and  shadows  coming  and 
going,  we  know  not  whence  or  whi- 
ther, here  travel  all  day  long — ^the 
sole  tenants — very  ghostlike — and 
seemingly  in  their  shiftings  embued 
with  a  sort  of  dim  uncertain  life. 
How  far  off  from  our  Tent  may  be 
the  Loch  ?  Some  miles — and  silent- 
ly as  snow  are  seen  to  break  the 
waves  along  the  shore,  while  beyond 
them  hangs  in  an  aerial  haze,  high 
up  on  the  horizon,  the  gleam  of  the 
great  blue  water.  How  far  off  from 
our  Tent  may  be  the  mountains  at 
tiie  head  of  the  Glen  ?  Some  miles 
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also— for  though  that  speck  in  the 
sk^  into  which  they  upheave  their 
mighty  altitudes,  he  aoubtless  an 
eagle,  we  cannot  hear  his  cry.  What 
giants  are  these  right  opposite  our 
Pyramid  ?  Glenco — ^grim  chieftain— 
and  his  TaiL  What  an  assemblage 
of  thunder-riven  cliffs  I  This  is  what 
may  be  well  called — Nature  on  a 
ffrand  scale.  And  then,  how  simple ! 
We  begin  to  feel  ourselves — in  spite 
of  all  we  can  do  to  support  our 
dignity  by  our  pride — a  mighty  small 
and  insignificant  personage.  We 
are  about  six  feet  nigh— and  every 
body  around  us  about  Tour  thousand. 
Yes,  that  is  the  Four  Thousand  Feet 
Club  I  We  had  no  idea  that  in  any 
situation  we  could  be  such  dwindled 
dwarfs,  and  such  perfect  pigmies, 
pur  Tent  is  about  as  big  as  a  fir- 
cone— and  Christopher  North  an 
insect  I  But  he  caM  fly  as  well  as 
creep— and  swift 

^  As  meditation  or  the  wings  of  love," 

we  are  settled,  in  the  spirit,  a  silent 
thought,  on  the  battlements  of  this 
cloud-castle  on  the  summit  of  Cru- 
tichan.  What  a  prospect !  Our  cloud- 
castle  rests  upon  a  foundation  of 
granite  precipices;  and  down  alonff 
their  thousand  chasms,  from  which 
the  eye  recoils,  we  look  on  Loch- 
Etive, 

"  Deeply,  darkly,  beautifully  blue,  ** 

and  bearing  on  itsbosom,8tationary— > 
so  it  seems  m  the  sunshine— one  snow- 
white  sail  I  What  brings  the  creature 
there — and  on  what  errand  may  she 
be  voyaging  up  the  uninhabited  sea- 
arm  that  stretches  away  into  the  unin- 
habited mountains  *?  Some  poet,  per- 
haps, steers  her — sitting  at  the  helm 
in  a  dream,  and  allowing  her  to  dance 
her  own  way,  at  her  own  will,  up  and 
down  the  green  glens  and  hills  of  the 
foam-crested  waves — a  swell  rolling 
in  the  beauty  of  light  and  music  for 
ever  attendant  on  her,  as  the  sea-mew 
—-for  so  we  choose  to  name  her — ^pur- 
sues her  voyage — now  on  water,  and 
now,  as  the  breezes  drop,  in  the  air — 
elements  at  times  undistinguishable, 
as  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  and  of 
the  mountains  mingle  their  imagery 
in  the  sea.  Oh !  that  our  head,  like 
that  of  a  spider,  were  all  studded 
with  eyes — that  our  imagination,  sit- 
ting in  the  *'  palace  of  the  souV  (a 
noble  expression,  borrowed  or  stolen 
V  Byron  from  Waller,)  might  see 


all  at  oiice  all  the  aights  from  eentro 
to  circumference,  as  if  all  rallyinff 
around  her  for  her  own  delight,  and 
oppressing  her  with  the  poetry  of 
nature — a  lyrical,  an  elegiac,  an  epic, 
and  a  tragic  strain !   Now  the  bright 
blue  water-gleams  enchain  her  visioB« 
and  are  felt  to  constitute  the  vital, 
the  essential  spirit  of  the  whole—* 
Loch  Awe  land-eerpent,  large  as  aer« 
pent  of  the  sea,  lying  asleep  in  Uie 
sun,  with  his  burnished  skin  all  be- 
dropt  with  scales  of  silver  and  of 
gola — ^the  lands  of  Lorn,  mottled  and 
speckled  with  innumerous  lakeletSi 
where  fancy  sees  millions  of  water-li- 
lies riding  at  anchor  in  bays  where  the 
breezes  mive  all  fallen  asleep— ObaD> 
splendid  among  the  splendours  of 
that  now  almost  motionlets  Mediter- 
ranean, the  mountain-loving  Linnhe 
Loch — Jura,  Isla,  and  name&ss.otber 
islands,  floating  far  and  wide  awav 
on— on  to  Cofi  and  Tiree,  beneath 
the  faint  horizon  drowned  in  the  aea! 
But  now  all  the  eyes  in  our  spider'- 
head  are  lost  in  one  blaze  of  undi»> 
tinguishable   glory — for  the  whole 
Highlands  of  &otUnd  are  up  in  their 
power  i^nst  us — rivers,  lochs,  seas^ 
islands,  diflis,  clouds,  and  mountaina 
— 4he  pen  drops  from  our  hand,  and 
here  we  are — not  on  the  battlemenlB 
of  the  air-palace  on  the  summit  of 
Cruachan — ^but  sitting  on  a  tripod  or 
three-legged  stool  at  the  mouth  of 
our  Tent,  with  our  Article  before  U8» 
and  at  our  right  hand  aquech  of  GleB- 
livet,  fresh  drawn  from  yonder  ten- 
gallon  cask— and  here's  to  the  health 
of  *'  Honest  men  and  bonny  lasses'' 
all  over  the  ^lobe  I 

So  much  tor  description — an  art 
in  which  the  Public  (God  bless  her, 
where  is  she  now — and  shall  we  ever 
see  her  more  ?)  has  been  often  plea- 
sed to  say  that  we  excel.  But  let  ua 
off  to  the  Moor.  Piro  I  Ponto  2  Bs»- 
ta !  to  your  paws  I  and  O'Bronte,  un- 
furl your  tail  to  heaven.  Pointers ! 
ye  ai'e  a  noble  trio !  White,  O  Poato ! 
art  thou  as  the  foam  of  the  sea !  Pi- 
ro !  thou  tan  of  all  tans !  red  art  tfaou 
as  the  dun-deer's  hide,  and  fleet  as 
he,  while  thou  rangest  the  maun- 
tain  brow,  now  hid  in  heather,  and 
now  re-appearing  over  the  rocks ! 
Waur  hawk,  Basta ! — for  finest-scent- 
ed though  be  thy  scarlet  nostrils,  tliat 
one  bad  trick  alone  hast  thou,  and 
whenever  that  grey  wing  gisnoes 
fnm  flome  pUlsMtiNie  Is  the  wit 
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derness,  headlong  ^oeflt  thou,  O  law- 
less n^o  I  But  oehave  thyself  to- 
day, Basta  I  and  let  the  kestril  un- 
laded sail  or  aun  herself  on  the 
cliff.  As  for  thee>  O'Brontel  the 
sable  dog  with  the  star-bright  breast^ 
keep  thou  like  a  serf  at  our  heels, 
and  when  our  course  lies  oyer  the 
fens  and  marshes,  thou  mayst  sweep 
like  a  hairy  hurricane  among  the 
flappers,  and  haply  to-day,  as  yes- 
ieraay,  grip  the  old  drake  himself  in 
Ay  mouth,  and,  with  thy  fan-like  tail 
proudly  spread  in  the  wind,  deposit 
at  thy  master's  feet,  with  a  smile, 
the  monstrous  mallard. 

But  in  what  direction  shall  we  go, 
Hamish;  towards  what  airt  shall  we 
turn  our  faces?  Over  yonder  cliffs 
shall  we  ascend,  and  descend  into 
Glen-Creran,where  the  stony  regions 
that  the  ptarmigan  love  melt  away  in- 
to miles  of  the  grousey  heather,  while 
it»  as  we  near  the  salmon-haunted 
loch  so  beautiful,  loses  itself  in 
woods  that  mellow  all  the  heights  of 
Olen-Ure  and  Fasnacloigh  with  sil- 
van shades,  wherein  the  cushat  coos, 
and  the  roe  slides  through  the  se- 
cret covert  ?  Or  shall  we  away  up 
by  Kinloch-Etiye,  and  Melnatorran, 
and  Mealgayre,  into  the  Solitude  of 
Streams,  that,  from  all  their  lofty 
sources  down  to  the  far-distant  loch, 
have  never  yet  brooked,  nor  will 
they  ever  brook,  the  bondage  of 
bridges,  save  of  some  huge  stone 
flung  across  some  chasm  above  '*  the 
raging  hell  of  waters,"  or  trunk  of  a 
tree— none  but  trunks  of  trees  there, 
and  all  dead  for  centuries — that  had 
sunk  down  where  it  grew,  and  span- 
jied  the  flood  that  eddies  round  it 
with  a  louder  music  ?  Wild  region! 
yet  not  barren;  for  there  are  cattle 
on  a  thousand  hills,  that,  wild  as  the 
▼ery  red-deer,  toss  their  heads  as 
they  snuff  the  feet  of  rarest  stranger, 
and  form  round  him  in  a  half-alarmed 
and  half-threatening  crescent.  There 
flocks  of  goats— outliers  from  Dal- 
neas-HKiay  be  seen  as  if  following 
one  another  on  the  very  air,  along 
the  lichen-stained  cliffs  that  frown 
down  unfathomed  abysses — and 
there,  Hamish,  is  frequent  heard  the 
whirrinff  of  the  ffor-cock's  wing,  and 
.his  gobole  gathering  together  his 
brood  scattered  by  the  liffhtniug  that 
in  its  season — this  glonous  season, 
Hamish-^voUeysthroughthe  silence, 
elso  te  deeper  ttan  mX  of  death;— 


for  the  silence  of  death— that  is,  of  a 
churchyard  filled  with  tombs — ^is  no- 
thing to  the  austerity  of  tlienoiseless- 
ness  that  prevails  over  life  under  the 
shadowofCnlmore  and  Attchorachan, 
with  their  cliffs  on  which  the  storms 
have  eng^raven  strange  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions,  which,  could  we  but  read 
them  wisely,  would  record  the  suc- 
cessive ages  of  the  Earth,  from  the 
hour  when  fire  or  flood  first  mould- 
ed the  mountains,  down  to  the  very 
moment,  Hamish,  that  we  are  speak- 
ing, and  with  small  steel-hammer 
roughening  the  edges  of  our  flint, 
that  they  may  fail  not  to  murder. 
Or  shall  we  away  down  by  Armaddy, 
where  the  Fox-Hunter  dwells — and 
through  the  woods  of  Inverkinglass 
and  Acham,  **  double,  double,  toil  and 
trouble"  overcome  the  bases  of  Ben- 
anea  and  Mealcopucaich,  and  drop 
down,  like  two  unwearied  eagles,  into 
Glen-Scrae,  with  a  peep  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  young  tower  of  Dalmal- 
ly,  and  the  old  turrets  of  Kilchurn  ? 
Kich  and  rare  is  the  shooting-ground, 
Hamish,  which  by  that  route  lies  be- 
tween this  our  Tent  and  the  many 
tarns  that  freshen  the  wildernesses 
of  Lochanancrioch.  Say  the  word— 
tip  the  wink — tonj^e  on  your  cheek 
— up  with  your  forefinger— and  we 
shall  go — for  hark,  Hamish,  our  chro- 
nometer chimes  nine — a  long  day 
is  yet  before  us — and  what  if  we 
be  benighted?  Think  of  the  silver 
moon  ofSeptember,  and  her  train  of 
stars* 

All  these  are  splendid  schemes—* 
but  what  say  you,  Hamish,  to  one 
less  ambitious,  and  better  adapted  to 
Old  Kit.  Let  us  beat  all  the  best  bits 
down  by  Armaddy — the  Forge — 
Gleno,  and  Inveraw.  We  may  do 
that  well  in  some  six  or  seven  hours— 
and  then  let  us  try  that  famous  sal- 
mon-cast a  little  way  above  that  last- 
named  mansion — (you  have  the  rod?) 
— and  if  time  permit,  an  hour's  troll- 
ing in  Loch  Awe  below  the  Pass  of 
the  Brander,  for  one  of  those  gigantic 
trouts  tliat  have  immortalized  the 
name  of  a  Maule  and  a  Goldie.— 
Mercy  on  us,  Shelty,  what  a  beard ! 
You  cannot  have  been  shaved  since 
Whitsunday — and  never  saw  we  such 
lengthy  love-locks  as  those  dangling 
at  your  heels.  But  let  us  mount,  old 
Surefoot — mulish  in  nought  but  your 
inveterate  aversion  to  all  stumbling 
•-And  now  for  the  heather  I 
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Comma— semicolon— colon—  full- 
point  !  All  three  scent-Btruck  into  at- 
titude steady  as  stones!  That  is 
beautiful.  Ponto  straight  as  a  rod— 
Piro  in  a  slight  curve— and  Basta  a 
perfect  semicircle.  O'Bronte^  down 
on  your  marrowbones !  But  there  is 
no  need,  Hamish,  either  for  hurry 
or  baste.  On  such  ground,  and  on 
such  a  day,  the  birds  will  lie  as  if 
they  were  asleep.  Hamish,  the  flask  I 
—not  the  powder-flask,  you  dotterel 
—but  the  Glenlivet.  'Tis  thus  we 
always  love  to  steady^  our  hand  for 
the  first  shot  It  gives  a  fine  feeling 
to  the  forefinger. 

Ha !  the  heads  of  the  old  cock  and 
hen,  like  snakes,  above  the  heather 
—motionless,  but  with  glancing  eyes 
— and  preparing  for  the  spring. 
Whirr  — ^.  whirr — whirr — ^bang — bang 
— tapsilleery — tapsaltcery—  thud — 
thud— thud  I  Old  cock  and  old  hen 
both  down,  Hamish !  No  mean  omen, 
no  awkward  au^ry,  of  the  day's 
sport  Now  for  uie  orphan  family—* 
marked  ye  them  round 

*'  The  swelling  instep  of  the  mountain's 
foot  ?" 

'*  Faith  and  she's  the  teevil's  nain- 
sel— that  is  she— at  the  shutin — for 
may  I  tine  ma  mull,  and  never  prie 
sneeshin  mair,  if  she  hae  na  richt  and 
left  murdered  fowre  o'  the  creturs !" 
— **  Four ! — why  we  only  covered  the 
old  people — but  if  younkers  will 
cross,  'tis  their  own  fault  that  they 
bite  the  heather." — "  They're  a'  fowre 
spewin',  sir,  except  ane— and  her's 
head's  aff— and  she's  jumpin'  about 
waurnor  ony  o'  them,  wi'  herbluidy 
neck.  I  wuss  she  mayna  tak  to  her 
wings  again,  and  owre  the  knowe. 
But  ca'  in  that  great  toozy  ootlandish 
dow^,  for  he's  devourin'  them — see 
hoo  he's  fiingin'  them,  first  ane  and 
then  anither,  outowre  his  shoother, 
and  keppin'  them  afore  they  touch 
the  grun  in  his  mooth,  like  a  moun- 
tebank wi'  a  shoor  o'  oranges!"— 
«  Hamish,  are  they  bagged  ?'^— *«  Ou 
aye." — **  Then  away  to  windward, 
ye  sons  of  bitches— Heavenshow  they 
do  their  work !" 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  grand  cli- 
macteric, we  loved  a  wide  range — 
and  thought  nothing  of  describing 
and  discussing  a  circle  of  ten  miles 
diameter  in  a  day,  up  to  our  hips  in 
heather.  But  for  these  dozen  or 
twenty  years  by-past,  we  have  pre- 


ferred a  narrow  beat,  snugly  seat- 
ed on  a  Shelty,  and  pad  the  hoof  on 
the  hill  no  more.  Yonder  is  the  kind 
of  ground  we  now  love — ^for  why 
should  an  old  man  make  a  toil  of  a 
pleasure  ?  'Tis  one  of  the  many  small 
coves  belonging  to  Glen-Etive,  and 
looks  down  from  no  very  great  eleva- 
tion upon  the  Loch.  Its  bottom,  and 
sides  nearly  half  way  up,  are  green 
pastures,  sheep-nibbled  as  smooth  as 
a  lawn — and  a  rill,  dropping  in  diar  . 
monds  from  the  cliffs  at  its  hi^h  end, 
betrays  itself,  where  the  water  is  invi- 
sible, by  a  line  of  still  livelier  ver- 
dure. An  old  dilapidated  sheep-fold 
is  the  only  buildmg,  and  seems  to 
make  the  scene  stul  more  solitary. 
Above  the  green  pastures  are  the 
richest  beds  and  bosoms  of  heather 
ever  bees  murmured  on — and  above 
them  nothing  but  bare  cliffis.    A  stiff 
breeze  is  now  blowing  into  this  cove 
from  the  sea-loch;   and   we  shall 
slaughter  the  orphan  family  at  our 
leisure.    'Tis  probable  they  have 
dropped— single   bird  after   nngle 
bira — or  in  twos  and  threes— all  along 
the  first  line  of  heather  that  met  their 
flight — and  if  so,  we  shall  pop  them 
like  partridges  in  turnips.    Three 
points  in  the  game!    Eacn  dog,  it  is 
manifest,  stands  to  a  different  lot  of 
feathers ;  and  we  shall  slaughter  tbeai« 
without  dismounting,  seriatim.    No, 
Hamish,  our  crutch.  Whirr!  Bang! 
Bag  number  one,  Hamish.  Aye,  that 
is  right,  Ponto — ^back  Basta.    Ditto^ 
ditto.    Now  Ponto  and  Basta  bo^ 
back  Piro— right  and  left  this  time — 
and  not  one  of  the  brood  will  be  left 
to  cheep  of  Christopher.  Be  ready — 
attend  us  with  the  other  double- 
barrel.  Whirr!  Bang — ^bang — baog^ 
bang !  What  think  you  of  that,  you. 
son  of  the  mist?  There  is  a  shovrer 
of  feathers !  They  are  all  at  sixes  simI 
sevens  upon  the  greensward  at  the 
edge  of  the  heather.    Seven  birds 
four  shots!  The  whole  family  is 
disposed  of— father,  motiier,  and 
ven  children.   If  such  fire  still  be  T 
the  old  wood,  what  must  it  have  l>ec 
in  the  green  ?  Let  us  lie  down  lt&  ^ 
sheltered  shade  of  the  mossy  waUs  < 
the  sheep-fold — take  a  drop  of  Gle 
livet — and  philosophize. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  the  ex 
dit  in  the  Whig  world,  and  not  idt 
gether   undeservedly,   perh«^>a» 
philosophers  go,  of  being  one  of  | 

greatest  philosopher9  of  the  age*  ] 
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manifeatly  thinks  so  himself,  though 
a'  good-iiatured,  and  not  exactly  an 
arrogant,  man ;  and  does  not  douht, 
that,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dugald 
Stewart's  Sketch  of  tlie  History  of 
Moral  Science,  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  (an 
excellent  work,)  he  has  set  many 
long-dehated  questions  for  ever  at 
rest.    We  douht  that^or  rather  we 
do  not  doubt  it  at  all.    These  ques- 
.tions — one   and  all   of   them-^Sir 
James  has  left  just  where  he  found 
them ;  and  so  will  eveiy  man  who 
shall  in  future  touch  them,  without 
having  the  gift  of  originid  genius. 
We  could  not  but  be  often  struck, 
as  we  this  morning  perused  away  at 
Sir  James's  Treatise  in  the  Tent,  by 
iJie  staleness  of  the  style  in  which 
he  handles  so  many  interesting  sub- 
jects.   One  seldom  feels  that  he  is 
altogether  in  the  wrong;  and  never 
that  ne  is  altogether  in  the  right.    He 
soon  gets  to  the  end  of  his  tether ; 
and  is  then  drawn  back  with  a  jerk 
as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  take  a  step 
across  the  bounds  of  the  old  pas- 
tures.   He  is  a  thinking — ^a  thought- 
ful man;  and  comprehends  clearly 
much  of  what  other  men  wiser  than 
himself  have  said— but  not  all.  There 
is  often  a  spirit  in  their  words  which 
escapes  him  wholly ;  and  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  truth  is,  in 
philosophy  as  in  religion,  often  the 
very  worst  ignorance.    Yet  so  well 
satisfied  with  himself  is  the  worthy 
knight,  and  so  convinced  is  he  that 
his  range  of  reading   amon^   the 
works  of  the  dead,  and  of  his  ac- 
quaintanceship with  the  unwritten, 
or  at  least  unpublished,  wisdom  of 
the  Uvine,  is  aU-comprehensive,  that 
he  scruples  not  to  say,  that,  in  Eng- 
land, there  are  now  but  a  few  glim- 
merings of  moral  philosophy ;  and  if 
we  rightly  understand  his  verbose 
phraseology,  in  benighted  Scotland 
no  glimmer  at  all,  but  that  a  Cim- 
merian darkness  there  hanffs  over 
the  whole  science  of  mind.  And  the 
man  who  thus  takes  it  upon  himself 
fo  denounce  as  dunces  all  tlie  meta- 
physical students  in  Great  Britain—- 
according  to  him,  indeed,  all  are  but 
few — but  how  he  knows  that  he  has 
not  deigned  to  tell  us — is,  forsooth, 
a.  Philosopher! 

Now,  we  are  no  philosopher  at  all| 
sUthough  we  are  about  to  phUoso- 
pbize;  but  we  should  never  take 


up  a  peuj  or  a  gun,  or  a  Jug  again» 
did  we  not  humbly,  but  firmly,  be- 
lieve that  Christopher  North — and 
many  thousand  other  people  flou- 
rishing in  shade  or  sunsnine — ^knows 
ten,  twenty,  fifty  times  as  much  and 
more  of  ihe  human  mind,  and  all 
its  inward  concerns,  than  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.    The  general  haziness 
and  wateriness  of  all  his  disquisi- 
tions shetv  that  he  is — if  not  abso- 
lutely shallow — far,  far  indeed  from 
bein^  profound ;  but  that  he  cannot 
be  himself,  in  any  sense  however  li- 
mited, a  great  writer,  let  one  sen- 
tence prove — one  sentence  of  por- 
tentous folly.  **  The  admirable  wri- 
ter whose  language  has  occasioned 
this  illustration,  who  at  an  early 
age  has  mastered  every  species  of 
COMPOSITION,  will  doubtless  hold  fast 
to  simplicity,  which  survives  all  the 
fashions  of  deviation  from  it,  and 
which  a  man  of  a  genius  so  fertile 
has  few  temptations  to  forsake."  Of 
whom  does  Sir  James  here  speak  ? 
Credite,posie7%  Thomas  Babington 
M'AuLEY !  Here  is  a  man  who  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  task,  which 
the  entire  tone  of  his  treatise  in- 
forms us  that,  in  his  own  opinion, 
he  has  successfully  performed,  of 
appreciating  justly  and  finely  the 
powers  ana  productions  of  all  moral 
philosophers  in  all  ages;  and  who 
Das  either  the  stupidity  to  tliink,  or 
the  effrontery  to  say  it  without  think- 
ing it,  unblushing  and  brazen  both, 
that  a  clever  lad  or  boy,  who  but  a 
year  or  two  a^o  began  to  sbave  his 
chin,  and  who  has  not  even  attempted 
any  kind  of  composition  at  all,  but  a 
prize  poem,  neitber  better  nor  worse 
than  prize  poems  generally  are — that 
is  groaningly  stupid— and  a  few  flashy 
and  frothy,  but  neither  uneloquent 
nor  uningenious  articles  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review— such  as  his  critiques 
on  Milton,  Dante,  and  Machiaveni— 

has  MASTERED  EVERY  SPECIES  OF  COM- 
POSITION !  Well  might  such  a  judge  of 
"  every  species  of  composition"  dis- 
parage and  undervalue  the  metaphy- 
sical genius  and  achievements  of  Dr 
Tliomas  Efrown!  One  such  insane 
sentence  vitiates  all  his  judgment  on 
all  matters  either  of  philosophy  or 
of  common  sense;  and  proves  him 
either  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  all 
true  discernment,  or  capable  of  sa- 
crificing his  regard  to  truth,  and  de- 
cency) and  reputation^  to  the  whim 
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and  caprice  of  a  childish  friendship. 
Doesilnot? 

Sir  JameSy  somewhefe  or  other, 
touches  on  the  connexion  between 
Genius  and  Virtue — and  as  we  have 
often  required  of  ourselves  a  com- 
parison between  these  divinities,  we 
flowered  on  his  page  with  all  our 
faculties  of  soul  and  sense,  but  could 
see  nothing.  Sir  James  had  to  draw 
upon  his  own  stores  for  any  thing  he 
might  say  on  that  subject,  for  none 
of  the  wise-men  or  wiseacres  who 
are  among  the  number  of  his  fami- 
liars, have,  we  believe,  more  than 
touched  it— -but  the  meanness  and 
misery  of  his  lean  lucubrations,  be- 
tray the  scantiness  and  bareness  of 
the  pastures  on  which  they  have 
been  fed.  It  is  always  so  with  Sir 
James.  He  has  built  some  large  hay- 
stacks, and  filled  some  large  bams 
with  wheat-sheaves,  but  all  the  pro- 
vender and  victual  has  been  bought 
or  borrowed;  and  on  walking  through 
his  farm,  we  are  pained  to  see  tne 
state  both  of  meadow  and  arable^- 
the  one  brown  in  spite  of  much  irri- 
gation, and  the  other  in  vain  all  ly- 
mg  in  summer-fallow ;  nor  can  we 
hope,  that  in  any  future  autunm  it 
will  ever  produce  a  crop. 

Now  let  us  do  for  Sir  James  what 
Sir  James  wouldnot,becau8e  he  could 
not,  do  for  us,  and  other  Scotch 
ignoramuses,  who  know  nothing  of 
the  human  mind.  Let  us  at  ^ast 
give  him  a  few  hints ;  nor  let  him 
refuse  to  hear  them,  though,  unlike 
that  fortunate  youth,  Mr  Thomas 
Babington  M'Auley,  so  far  from  ha- 
ving— even  in  our  old  age — **  mas- 
tered every  species  of  composition,' ' 
we  have  not  the  skill  even  of  a  jour- 
neyman in  any,  and  but  in  one  the 
power  of  an  apprentice. 

Now,  without  attempting  in  this 
sheepfold  to  define  either  Genius  or 
Virtue,  allow  us  here  to  just  jot  down 
a  few  memoranda.  Genius  and  Vu'- 
tue  are  felt — ^by  us  at  least  at  this  mo- 
ment— to  be  founded  in  the  capacity, 
experience,  and  desire  of  Happiness. 

Genius  is  of  as  many  kinds  as  the 
human  intellectual  powers  have 
inodes  of  exertion  and  applications- 
differing  either  by  the  internal  and 
metaphysical  constitution  of  its  ac- 
tion, or  by  its  matter  external  to  the 
spirit.  Let  us  then  compare  Genius, 
for  a  few  moments,  in  respect,  first, 
of  its  universal,  and,  secondly,' of  its 


particular  conditions,  with  Virtue, 
if  we.  utter  nonsense,  there  is  no 
harm  done,  for  we  are  bothering  no- 
body in  the  sheepfold-^and  should 
Gumey  extend  these  our  shorthand 
notes,  and  Ebony,  in  our  absence,, 
admit  this  part  of  our  article  into 
Ma^a,  let  all  readers  skip  the  pages 
if  they  please  till  we  get  into  Uleno. 

First,  then.  Virtue  produces  plea- 
sure. Now,  we  consider  happiness 
as  a  sum  of  durable  pleasures.  Plea- 
sures are  the  items  and  moments  of 
happiness  to  the  individual  mind,  by 
which  it  is  exerted,  consonant  with, 
and  causing,  the  pleasure  of  other 
minds.  In  like  maimer  does  not  Ge- 
nius produce  pleasure  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind  in  which  it  acts,  con- 
sonant with  and  causing  the  pleasure 
of  other  minds  ?  It  does.  So  far 
the  comparison  holds  good. 

How  far  do  they  resemble  each 
other  in  their  origin?  Virtue  is  bom. 
of  pleasure  and  pain.    For  it  arises, 
according  to  our  sacred  belief,  first 
out  of  consciousnesses  of  certain  ca^ 
pacities  of  pleasures — perhaps  rather 
out  of  consciousnesses  of  aU  the  ca- 
pacities of  pleasure  which  were  awa- 
kened by,  or  consisted  in,  so  many 
experiences  of  pleasure.  Soon  there 
ensues  a  comparison  of  one  kind  of 
pleasure  with  another,  out  of  which 
grows  preference  of  the  more  </ii- 
rcUfU,    Also  there  ensues,  perhaps 
not  wholly  upon  this  comparison^ 
but  in  some   mysterious  way  we 
know  not,  a  preferring  surrender 
of  sensibility  and  desire  to  certain, 
modes  of  pleasure,  which  appear, 
in  the  result,  to  have  been  thooe 
most  agreeing  with  the  happiness  of 
others ;  e.  g.  to  the  pleasure  of  io^ 
ving  others.   Now— know  all  men— — 
or  no  men — that  to  us  here,  sitting 
in  this  sheepfold,  in  a  cove  belong. 
ing  to  Glen-Etive,  and  commanding 
more  than  a  elimpse  of  the  Lodi,  a 
league-long  gleam,  this  preferring  of 
the  preferable  pleasures  seems  to  l>e 
— Virtue.    So  much  for  its  conixex 
ion  with  pleasure.    Pain,  again»  en 
ters    into    Virtue    very    variously 
There  are  pains  which  it  is  virtuoui 
to  avoid;  e.g,  the  j^ain  of  sell^re 
proach.    There  is  pam  out  of  veHie] 
It  is  virtuous,  by  enduring  it,  to  ^Ira^ 
pleasure;  e.g.  it  is  virtuous  to   ^« 
rive  pleasure  from  the  patient  endc 
ranee  .of  bodily  pain— -be  it  thet  ti 
douloureuX'«'Cancer«-stone^^r  go^i 
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It  win,  we  think,  be  found  that  the 
direct  and  proper  effect  of  pain,  act- 
tag  in  either  way  u^on  Virtue,  that 
is,  shunned  hy  it,  or  taken  in  and 
made  part  of  it,  especially  in  the 
ktter  way,  is  to  invigorate  Virtue. 
Pleasure  produces — Pain  confirms 
and  strengthens. 

Now  turn  to  Genius.  It  too,  we 
say,  is  born  of  pleasure  and  pain— • 
of  pleasures  let  into  the  mind  in  ways 
ionumerable  and  unspeakable.  Are 
they  all  intellectual  ?  It  shall  hardly 
be  said  so ;  but  still  pleasures  which 
Intellect  seizes,  acknowledges,  and 
appropriates.  Some  pleasures  there 
are,  originally  intellectual.  Thus  the 

{>lea8ure  of  the  syntliesis  and  ana- 
ysis  of  numbers  is  such ;  sometimes 
so  early  evinced,  as  to  point  to  an 
original  constitutional  determination, 
and  resulting  in  genius,  which,  facile 
and  narrow  as  its  materials,  element- 
arily received,  appear,  yet  in  power- 
ful minds,  is  acKnowledged  as  of  a 
high  order.  The  elementary  plea- 
sures, again,  of  colour  and  soun^  ap- 
pear to  us  rather  to  be  bodily  than  in- 
tellectual ,'  though  it  is  striking  and 
puzzling  tiiat  the  pleasure  of  harmo- 
ny in  sound,  is  the  pleasure  of  a  re- 
lation of  agreement, — who  will  tell 
how  felt  or  discerned  ?  You  see  then, 
gentle  reader,  that  the  boundaries 
between  the  properly  intellectual 
and  properly  sensible  elements  em- 
^oyed  by  genius,  are  hard  to  draw. 
The  question  at  present  with  us — 
here  m  this  sheepfold — is,  how  do 
these  pleasures  act  in  evolving  ge- 
nius ?  What  are  they  to  it  ? 

Now  it  is  easily  credible,  as  a  gene- 
ral position,  tliat  pleasure  may  serve 
to  excite  the  intellectual  faculties 
Into  activity — ^but  we  want  something 
more  definite.  Let  us  sav,  then, 
that  when  pleasure  has  been  felt  from 
a  particular  exertion  of  the  purely 
intellectual  faculties,  as  from  the 
composition  and  resolution  of  num- 
bers, the  experience  of  that  pleasure 
becomes  a  sufficient  motive  to  the 
mind  to  re-acquire  it,  by  repeating 
the  action.  But  further,  let  us  say 
that  the  repetition  of  the  action,  for 
the  sake  of  the  pleasure,  may  be 
either  reflective  and  designed,  and 
distinctly  voluntary ;  or  it  may  be  in 
so  small  a  degree  reflective  and  de- 
mtgned,  as  scarcely  to  seem  volun- 
tary. The  last  is—and  if  ever  it 
could  be  wholly  {srohutary;  that 


most  of  all  would  be^-^fn  our  be- 
lief—the repetition  proper  to  genius. 
Tbfe  mind  is  attracted-— be^iled-^ 
won — falls  into  the  action  involun- 
tarily and  in  pure  delight 

But  farther — whence  is  this  pure 
delight  ?  Seems  it  should  be,  either 
adventitious  or  essential.  Thus,  the 
pleasure  of  praise,  of  self-esteem,  and 
so  on,  obtained  by  an  intellectual  exer- 
tion, is  adventitious,  and  belongs  par- 
ticularly, as  an  incentive,  to  that  in- 
tellectual activity  and  force,  which 
is  not  genius.  But  the  direct,  in- 
stantaneous, and  unreflective  plea- 
sure, which  springs  in  the  sudden 
intuition  of  a  relation, — for  instance, 
according  to  the  different  strength  of 
the  mind,  of  parallel  lines  being  pro- 
longed for  ever  without  approaching 
or  diverring,— of  the  containing  bv 
a  definition,  of  the  subject  of  a  den- 
nition, — of  the  congruity  of  a  meta- 
phor with  the  thought  to  be  signified, 
— is  essential.  Pleasure  of  pride 
may  be  an  adjunct  to  the  pleasure  of 
theintuition,but  is  not  essential.  Now 
the  essential  pleasure,  we  hold,  per- 
tains to  genius — and  is  of  its  essence. 
Wlience,  then,  does  it  come  ? 

Why  have  some  minds  one  es- 
sential intellectual  pleasure,  and 
some  another  ?  This  distinction  of 
pleasures  must  be  connected  with 
another  distinction — viz.  of  aptitude 
(see  Phrenology)  in  one  mind  to 
aiscern  one  class  of  relations,— in 
another,  another.  But  does  the 
aptitude  induce  the  pleasure,  or 
the  pleasure  the  aptitude?  Doubt- 
less, each  induces  each  in  some 
measure ;  ^but  sitting  here  in  this 
sheepfold,  we  feel  assured  that  there 
must  be  a  native  aptitude  to  begin 
with.  Let  us  say,  then,  that  any  dis- 
cernment of  relation  is  a  natural 
source  of  pleasure,  provided  it  be  a 
quick,  active,  facUe,  clear,  sure  dis- 
cernment. Then,  according  to  some 
determination  in  the  intellectual 
powers  given,  one  mind  has  this 
pleasure  of  discernment  as  to  one 
class  of  relations,  and  another,  as  to 
another.  And  this,  we  cannot  hesir 
tate  to  say,  is  the  first  constituent 
of  difference  of  genius  from  genius^ 
— this  difference,  as  it  would  appear, 
in  the  simply  intellectual  power, 
and  in  its  very  essence.  A  se- 
cond, it  would  appear,  is  this.  The 
mind  is  complex.  It  has  a  thousand 

sources  of  pieasure^v-aU  D^itirei  So 
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that  two  mind^  having  all  the  thou- 
sand sources^  the  three  hundred 
sources  which  are  much  the  strong- 
est in  one»  shall  be  quite  another 
three  hundred  from  the  three  hun- 
dred which  are  much  the  strong- 
est in  the  other*  Take,  tlien,  a 
mind  with  its  characteristic  strong- 
est sources.  It  also  has  certain  dis- 
tinct intellectual  endowments,  or 
discemings  of  its  own.  These  endow- 
ments are  among  those  strongest 
sources :  but  are  atew  of  them.  Now, 
see  how  some  of  the  other  sources  of 
pleasure  shall  work  into  the  action 
of  those  intellectual  powers,  and  how 
this  also  shall  be — Genius !  For  ex- 
ample, you  have  the  gift  of  tune,  and 
your  flow  of  feeling  is  melancholy. 
If  that  be  not  your  case — it  is  ours. 
Your  genius  of  music — ours  at  least 
—shall  therefore  be  tender.  Thus 
have  we  obtained  something  of  a 
constitution  of  genius.  Doubt  there 
can  be  none  that  education  helps  to 
make  genius,  just  as  it  has  a  power 
of  destroying  it. 

Now,  havmg  got  thus  far,  let  us 
not  speak  of  that  characteristic  of  the 
action  of  genius,  its  tendency  to  con- 
form its  materials  to  its  own  thought 
and  will — but  let  us  say  a  few  words 
of  the  happiness  of  genius.  As  it 
arises  out  of,  so  it  produces,  plea- 
sure— the  same  pleasure  **  doubled 
and  redoubled."  It  is  an  endless 
multiplication,  by  self-evolution,  of 

Sleasure.  Compare  this,  with  the 
[oral  Will— ana  then  we  come  to 
know  something  of  the  comparison 
of  Virtue  and  Genius— the  subject 
which  we  have  all  along  been  philo- 
sophizing upon  here  in  the  sneep- 
fofd.  Are  not  both  powers  of  hap- 
piness drawn  from  tlie  sensibility  to 
pleasure,  to  pain — in  other  words, 
from  the  capacity  of  happiness  ex- 
cited and  exerted?  We  have  ne- 
glected to  speak  of  the  influence  of 
pain  on  genius,  but  it  speaks  for  it- 
self. It  deepens,  sharpens,  strengtli- 
ens,  lightens  through  genius,  and 
instructs  it  in  existence.  Alas!  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  not  will 
in  senilis.  It  is  most  wilful— though, 
haa  we  time — ^which  we  have  not— 
for  we  must  in  a  few  minutes  be  up 
and  away— we  think  we  could  shew 
that  there  is  always  a  personal  re- 
spect of  some  sort  in  that  will 
which  is  moral  or  immoral,  opposed 
to  an  impersonality  of  genius.     But 


here  is  a  more  dis^nct  difference, 
which  may  be  shewn  in  two  sen- 
tences. Moral  states  of  Will  are 
states  tending,  upon  the  wliole  of  the 
mind^  to  produce  happiness.  The 
states  of  Genius  are  states  tending, 
upon  apart  of  the  mind,  to  produce 
it.  Moral  states  do  not,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  world,  necessarily 
produce  happiness— that  is,  as  the 
world  goes — ^having  been  constitu- 
ted capable  of  disorder,  and  being 
disordered.  But  Moral  states,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  mind  only,  if  there 
were  no  external  counteraction,  do 
necessarily  produce  happiness.  On 
the  contrary.  Genius,  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  only,  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  happiness ;  but  widiin 
the  mmd  may  be  opposed  to  happi- 
ness, may  be  opposed  to  morality, 
may  be  opposed  to  the  health  of  the 
faculties,  and  therefore,  in  effect,  op- 
posed to  itself.  There  is  then  m 
Genius  that  for  which  we  love  it — 
there  is  a  claim  in  it  on  our  love, 
similar  to  the  claim  of  morality;  and 
%ye  can  perceive  that  our  feelings 
towards  them  are  analogous. 

But  there  is  in  Genius  cause  also, 
why,  comparing  it  with,  we  diould 
place  it  under,  Moral]ty,a6  something 
less  divine.  W^hat,  then,  is  that  dispo- 
sition which  we  sometimes  find,  and 
to  which  many  yield,  to  hold  equal 
Genius  with  Morality  ?  Whenever  this 
is  done  by  a  clearlv  and  profoundly 
understanding  mind,  itis  when  we  see 
Morality— not  coming  from  its  source 
in  the  sacred  mountains — not  froai 
love,  its  sole  divine  source — ^butfrom 
some  lower  spring.  Thus  we  can  con- 
ceive fear  in  certain  obvious,  and  in 
some  deeper  measures,  as  a  moral 
principle  of  conduct,  and  yet  meroly 
fear  of  human,  eiUier  civil  or  simply 
social,  law,  or  of  eternal  conseqaen- 
ces.    This  is  policy,  and  not,  in  the 
highest  sense.  Morality.    It  is  con- 
duct  deliberately  fitted   to  second. 
ends  to  be  avoided  or  attained.    Yet 
as  conduct,  by  its  face  to  the  worli 
it  is  morality.    There  must  be    a 
analogous  imperfect  morality  of  mini 
as  well  as  ot  conduct — an  inte|^rif 
of  desire,  of  will,  almost  of  affeotlo 
which  nevertheless  dissatisfies     oi 
judgment  and  feeling;  for  tiie  c^tua 
are  not  those  which  we  prefer^  1> 
some  distinct  calculating  fear^    ^^ 
these  alone.    Thus  the  appettt.^^  ]      . 
laid  under  the  laws  of  natural  ^     [ 
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relirious  sftaetioil.  They  injure  which  can  hardly  reprdaent  to  itself 
hesuth — ^they  incur  far-future  tor-  the  soul  so  full  of  powers,  witiiout 
ments,  ]>enal  fire,  If»  on  these  supposition,  at  the  same  timey  of  their 
grounds,  indulffing  or  denying  them,  noole  application,  these  very  powers 
80  far  my  conduct  is  moral,  of  the  themselves  receive  a  part  of  that 
kind  aforesaid.  But  with  the  draw-  esteem  which  is  due  to  them  only 
ing  back  in  conduct^  is  there  not  en-  when  they  are  applied  in  the  service 
gendered  a  shrinking  in  the  moral  of  Virtue.  Now,  may  we  not»  without 
mind,  an  abhorrence  ?  For  the  very  violence,  extend  the  spirit  of  Uiis 
i^^tite  itself,  the  will,  the  thought,  remark  to  those  intellectual  powers 
is  feared,  as  inducing  that  abhor-  and  dispositionswhich  we  are  always 
rence.  There  is  restraint  inward,  of  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  a 
the  mind  itself,  engendered  of  fear,  feeling  resembling  that  of  moral  ap- 
without  which  the  state  of  the  will  probation?  They  belong  to  the  hi^h- 
is  not  regarded  by  us  with  love,  est  state  of  the  soul ;  to  the  exalta- 
Now,  does  not  all  this  prove,  and  also  tion  of  that  spirit,  of  which  the  high- 
shew,  how  there  may  arise  a  If  oral  est  exaltation  is  Virtue.  How  much 
Will  less  afp^eeable  to  us — and  justly  of  that  nature,  which  is  indeed  moral» 
so,  when  deling  finely  and  thmking  must  be  unfolded  in  him,  in  whom 
profoundly — ^thtti^Grenius,  in  its  better  either  the  creative  or  meditative 
and  higher  workings,  in  which  love,  powers  of  the  mind  have  attained  to 
though  it  were  but  a  love  of  suns  and  great  perfection!  They  are  not, 
woods,  and  stars  and  waters,  predo*  strictly  q>eaking,  moral  indeed;  for 
minates  ?  Observe,  too,  that  m  the  they  may  exist  apart  from  all  mora* 
love  of  Nature — bear  witness,  O  ye  lity.  But  they  have  prepared  so 
mountains,  and  thou,  O  Loch-Etive,  many  faculties  of  the  whole  being  to 
as  now  beheld  by  us  from  this  wild  be  in  harmony  with  Virtue,  that  we 
and  lone  sheepfold  I  there  always  can  scarcely  regard  them  without 
breathes  some  inspiration  of  other  something  of  the  reverence  which  is 
mightier  love  towards  Uie  Being  who  justifiable  only  towards  Virtue  itself, 
created  the  beauty  or  the  magnifi-  In  respect^  then,  to  these  and 
cence  on  which  we  gaze,  and  gave  other]  similar  aualities,  there  is  al« 
us  souls  to  see  and  to  enjov  it.  Fi-  ways  one  feeling  prevalent  in  the 
nally,  it  will,  we  think,  alvt^ys  be  mind.  We  regard  the  soul  in  the 
found  that  that  Moral  Will  which  we  excellence  of  tul  its  highest  powers, 
r^ard  with  less  satisfaction,  relates  as  that  object  to  whfoh  our  moral 
to  definite  objects,  as  to  theft  or  mur-  reverence  and  lore  are  due.  But 
der,  or  sucb  or  such  a  vice.  But  the  none  of  its  nobler  powers  can  appear 
Moral  Will  which  we  unreservedly  to  us  injBfreat  strength,  without  giving 
approve,  relates  to  nothing  definite ;  intimation  to  our  woughts  of  some- 
it  IS  an  undefined  power,  universally  thing  beyond  what  appears  to  us. 
applicable,  applying  itself  instanta-  That  ennobled  state  of  one  power 
neously  and  intuitively  to  the  ob-  appears  connected  with  the  ennobled 
ject  presented,  and  acknowledging  state  of  the  whole  being  to  which  it 
or  refecting  it  by  its  discemings  and  belongs ;  and  our  forward  admira* 
intimations  of  the  very  moment.  tion  awakes  to  excellence  which  is 

We  feel,  that,  were  we  to  say  a  dimly  apprehended,  but  not  maui- 

fathe  of  what  we  have  got  to  say  on  festea  to  our  eyes, 

this  subject,  we  should  sit  here  in  Is  it  not  in  this  way,  we  ask  you, 

this  sheepfold  all  day,  and  lose  one  that  we  look  upon  the  highest  genius, 

of  the  best  days  for  sport  on  the  imaffinative  or  meditative,  as  kmdred 

moors  that  ever  blew  from  the  skies,  to  tne  highest  virtue  ?    When  we 

Therefore,averyfewsentencesmore.  think  of  rfewton  in  the  silence  of 

Observe,  that  various  states  of  the  midnight  reading  the  radiant  records 

Boul  are  in  themselves  so  excellent —  of  creative  wis&m  in  the  sky,  and 

and  so  ready  for  the  reception  of  wiUi  something  of  a  seraph's  soul, 

"Vlrtoe — such,  for  escample,  as  self-  enjoying  a  delight  known  but  to  in- 

command,  patience,  and  steadfast-  tellect  luone,  we  cannot  but  transfer 

ness  of  purpose — ^that  to  the  Imagi-  the  admiring  thoughts  with  which 

nation,  which  conceives  not  merely  we  have  regarded  the  contemplative 

-wbat  is,  but  what  is  possible  to  bei  philoiopheri  to  what  we  feel  to  be 

voIh  xzvui.  no.  Giixzii*  2  g 
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the  virtue  «nd  piety,  of  the  man.  It 
ietlie  will  of  God  for  which  he  ib^ 
searching  amoDff  the  stars  of  heaven. 
In  the  laws  which  guide  those  orbe 
along  in  their  silent  neauty,  he  feels 
still  the  presence  of  the  one  Great 
Spirit;  so  that  wiUi  the  name  of 
Newton  are  not  onl  v  associated  ideas 
of  vastness  and  sublimit;^  in  our  ima- 
gination, but  thoughts  of  divine  love 
and  mercy  in  our  hearts.  Thus 
every  Uiing  low  and  earthly  is  dia« 
severed  from  that  majestic  name.  It 
rises  before  us  pure  and  beautiful  as 
a  planet;  and  we  may  be  almost  said 
to  feel  our  own  immortality  in  the 
magnificent  power  bestowed  by  the 
'DMj  upon  a  child  of  dust. 

So,  too,  when  we  think  on  the 
bluest  triumphs  of  imaginative  Ge- 
nius, and  see  it  soaring  on  its  un- 
wearied wipffs  through  Uie  stainless 
ether.  The  mnocence  of  a  yet  un« 
failen  spirit,  and  the  bliss  of  its  yet 
unfadea  bowers,  as  breathed  upon  ua 
in  the  song  of  Milton,  seems  to  conse- 
crate to  us  that  great  Poet's  heart ; 
and  we  feel  the  kindred  nature  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  spirit  of 
Genius  and  Virtue,  when  shewn  by 
his  sacred  power  the  ima^e  of  a  sin- 
less world,  or,  mixed  with  human, 
celestial  sliapes, 

"  CroTirning  the  glorloas  hosts  of  Para- 
dise." 

Well,  there  is  indeed  an  exquisite 
bit  of  Still  Life !  Had  we  been  bar* 
ranguinff  vivd  voccy  instead  of  cur* 
rente  calamo^  we  should  have  attri- 
buted to  our  oral  eloquence  that 
trance  of  profoimd  repose.  Often 
has  it  been  our  lot,  by  our  conversa- 
tional powers,  to  set  the  table  on  a 
snore  I  The  more  stirring  the  theme, 
the  more  soporific  the  sound  of  our 
silver  voice.  Why,  the  very  day  after 
tlie  Great  Public  Meetinir  of  the  ci- 
tiaens  of  Edinburgh — called  by  our 
most  gracious  Lord  Provost,  at  the 
requisition  of  a  hundred  men,  as  he 
wittily  said,  of  all  parties— that  is  to 
say,  ninety-seven  Whigs,  two  Tories 
tottering  on  the  Uiroshold  of  Liberid- 
ism,  and  one  nondescript,  who,  by 
the  coarse  insults  he  brutally  hes^ped 
on  **  that  grey  discrowned  head," 
proved  that  he  was  of  the  class  of 
the  king-killers-^the  very  night,  we 
say,  aftet  that  spirit-stirring,  soul- 
rousing,  man-ennobling  assemblage 
^f  all  most  patriotic  in  ihe  faiul  we 


live  hi,  did  we,  in  our  own  house, 
descant  with  such  overwhelming  elo- 
quence on  the  New  French  Revolu« 
tion,  as  to  set  the  whole  audienee, 
men,  women,  and  children,  asleep 
over  their  tumblers — all  except  one 
of  the  aforesaid  Whin,  andoneof  the 
aforesaid  tottering  Tories ;  and  they 
had  the  very  narrowest  escape  we 
ever  witnessed,  from  what  might  have 
been  a  most  melancholy  accident. 
For,  at  the  close  of  a  most  compli<- 
cated  paragraph  about  Prince  Polifip- 
nac,  the  one  fell  backwards,  di& 
and  all,  with  a  tremendous  crash  on 
the  floor,  and  the  other  fell  away  for- 
wards, chair  and  all,  on  the  table,  to 
the  destruction  of  much  crystal,  and 
the  imminent  danger  of  the  mat  Jug« 
Never  was  there  such  a  revolution!-*-* 
But  look  diere !  In  a  small  spot  of 
stationary  sunshine — while  we  have 
been  scribbling  in  the  shade  of  the 
sheepfold — ^lie  tiamish,  and  Surefoot 
the  sneltv,  O' Bronte,  and  Ponto,  and 
Piro,  and  Basta,  all  sound  asleep  I 
Such  has  been  the  power  of  tne 
breath  even  of  our  wntten  metaphy* 
sicsl  If  ever  they  be  printed,  we 
pity  the  poor  Public.  Ourselves 
even  are  beginning  to  be  comatose. 
Dogs  are  troubled  dreamers — but 
these  four  are  like  the  dreamless 
dead.  Horses,  too,  seem  often  to  be 
witch-ridden  in  their  sleep.  But  aft 
this  moment  Surefoot  is  stretched 
more  like  a  stone  than  a  shelty  in  the 
land  of  Nod.  As  for  Hamish,  were  he 
to  lie  so  braxy-like  by  himself  on  the 
hill,  he  would  be  awakened  by  the  bill 
of  the  raven  digging  into  his  socketa 
We  are  Morpheus  and  Orpheus  in 
one  incamation^the  very  Pink  of 
Poppy— the  true  Spirit  of  Opium» 
ana  of  Laudanum  the  concentrated 
Essence. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  you  have  reft- 
son  to  be  asliamed  of  yourselves-— 
but  let  us  scale  those  barriers-HUnd. 
away  over  the  table-land  between 
that  summit  and  the  head  of  Glen<^ 
No  sooner  said  than  done — and  heri 
we  are  on  the  level — such  a  level  a 
the  ship  finds  on  the  main  sea,  whei 
in  the  storm-lull  she  rides  up  an 
down  the  grefn  swell,  before  tii 
trade-winds  that  cool  the  tropie^ 
The  surface  of  this  main  land-sea  1 
black  in  the  gloom,  and  green  in  tin 
glimmer,  and  purple  In  the  liglit,  an 
4*rimion  In  the  sunshine.    O,  nevii 
looks  Nature  so  magoificent 
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"  Afl  In  tilts  wtylng  wAd  nneertain  w«a« 

ther, 
When  gloom  and  glory  form  themMlvM 

togother, 
Whin  oalm  Momt  aUmmj,  and  tempcatu^ 

ottt  light 
At  clay's  maridlan  Jowers  Uka  noon  of 

Bight  J*' 

Doga !  Down— down-— down— be 
stonelike  O  Shelty— and  Hamish 
sink  tbou  into  ihe  heather  like  a  li- 
zard— ^for  if  these  old  dim  eyes  of 
ours  mar  be  In  aug;ht  believed,  yon- 
der by  the  edge  ofthe  bircbes  stands 
a  Red-Deer  snuffing  the  east  wind ! 
Hush  I  hush  I  hush  f  He  suspects  an 
enemy  in  that  air^— but  death  comes 
upon  him  with  stealthy  foot,  from 
the  west — and  if  Apollo  and  Diana— 
the  divinities  we  so  long  have  wor- 
sbinped — be  now  propitious— his 
antlers  shall  be  entaDdedin  the  hea- 
ther, and  his  hoofs  beat  the  air  in 
the  last  agonies.  Hamish,  the  rifle ! 
A  dnkle  as  of  iron,  and  a  hiss  accom- 
panying the  explosion — and  the  King 
of  the  Wilderness,  bounding  up  into 
the  air  with  all  his  antlers  higher 
than  ever  waved  chieftain's  plume, 
falls  down  stone-dead  where  he  stood, 
for  the  blue-pill  has  gone  through  his 
vitals,  and  lightning  itself  could  nard- 
ly  have  withered  nim  into  more  in- 
stantaneous cessation  of  all  life  t 

He  is  an  enormous  animal.  What 
antlers !  Roll  him  over,  Hamish,  on 
his  side !  See,  up  to  our  breast,  near- 
ly, reaches  the  topmost  branch.  He 
is,  wbat  the  hunter  of  old  called  a 
«  Stap  of  Ten."  His  eye  has  lost 
the  flash  of  freedom — the  tongue, 
that  broused  the  brushwood,  is  oit- 
ten  tibrough  by  the  clenched  teeth 
— the  fleetness  of  his  feet  has  felt 
that  fatal  frost — ^the  wild  heart  is 
hushed,  Hamish — ^tame,  tame,  tame ; 
and  there  the  Monarch  ofthe  Moun- 
tains—the King  of  the  Cliffs— the 
Grand  Lama  orthe  Glens— the  Sul- 
tan of  the  Solitudes— the  Dey  of 
the  Deserts— the  Royal  Ranger  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests — yea,  the 
very  Prince  of  the  Air  and  Thane  of 
Thunder—**  shorn  of  all  his  beams," 
lies  motionless  as  a  dead  Jackass  by 
the  wayside,  whose  hide  was  not 
thought  worth  the  trouble  of  flaying 
by  his  owners  the  gipsies  I  **  To 
this  complexion  has  he  come  at  last" 
— ^he  who  at  dawn  had  borrowed 
the  wings  of  the  wind  to  carry  l\im 
jurross  the  cataracts  I 


A  sudden  pang  sboots  across  our 
heart  What  riSit  had  we  to  com* 
mlt  this  murder  ?  How,  henceforth^ 
ihall  we  dare  to  hold  up  our  head 
toiong  the  lovers  of  liberty,  af^r  ha* 
ring  ttius  stolen  basely  from  b^lnd 
on  nim,  the  boldest,  brightest,' and 
most  beautiful  of  all  her  sons  I  We, 
who  for  so  many  years  have  been 
just  able  to  hobble,  and  no  more,  by 
aid  ofthe  crutch — and  who  feared  t6 
let  the  heather-bent  toucJi  our  toe, 
BO  sensitive  in  its  gout — We,  the  old 
and  impotent,  all  last  winter  bed* 
ridden,  and  even  now  seated  like  a 
lameter  on  a  shelty,  strapped  bjra 
patent  buckle  to  a  saddle  provided 
with  a  pummel  behind  as  well  aa 
before — such  an  unwieldy  and  wea- 
ry wretch  as  We — *'  fat,  and  scant  of 
breath" — and  with  our  hand  almoat 
perpetually  pressed  against  our  left 
side,  when  a  coughing-fit  of  asthma 
brings  back  the  stitch  seldom  an 
absentee — to  assassinate  that  red- 
deer,  whose  flight  on  eartii  could 
accompany  the  eagle's  in  heaven; 
and  not  only  to  assassinate  him,  but, 
in  a  moral  vein,  to  liken  his  car- 
cass to  that  of  a  Jackass!  It  will 
not  bear  farther  reflection ;  so,  Ha- 
mish, out  with  your  whinffer,  and 
carve  hhn  a  dish  fit  for  ue  godn 
— and  in  a  style  worthy  of  Sir  Tri*. 
trem,  Gil  Morice,  Robin  Hood,  or 
Lord  Ronald.  No ;  let  him  lie  till 
nightfall,  when  we  shall  be  returning; 
from  Inveraw,  witii  strength  sufficioOT 
to  bear  him,  in  quarters,  to  the  Tent. 
But  hark,  Hamish,  to  that  sullen 
croak  from  the  cliff!  The  old  raven 
of  the  cove  already  scents  death— 

**  Sagaoious  of  his  quarry  firom  afiur !" 

But  where  art  thou,  Hamish  ?  Aye, 
vender  is  he,  wriggling  on  his  very 
belly,  like  an  adder,  through  the  hear 
ther  to  windward  of  the  croaker, 
whose  nostrils,  and  eyes,  and  biU, 
are  now  all  hungril  v  fascinated,  and 
as  it  were  alreaav  fastened  into  the 
very  bowels  of  the  beast.  His  days 
are  numbered.  That  sly  serpent,  by 
circuitous  windings  insinuating  his 
limber  length  through  among  all  ob- 
structions, has  ascended  unseen  the 
droopiDg  shoulder  of  the  cliff,  and 
now  cautiously  erects  his  crest  with- 
in a  hundred  yards  or  more  of  the 
unsuspecting  savage,  still  uttering  at 
intervals  his  sullen  croak,  croak, 
croak!    Something   crumbles,   aod 
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old  Sooty,  unfolding  his  huge  wings, 
lifts  liimself  up  like  Satan,  about  to 
sail  away  for  a  while  into  another 
glen — ^but  the  rifle  rinffs  among  the 
rocks — ^the  lead  has  broken  his  spine 
-*-and  look!  how  the  demon,  head 
over  heels,  goes  tumbling  down, 
down,  down,  many  hundred  fathoms, 
dashed  to  pieces  and  impaled  on  the 
sharp-pointed  granite !  Ere  nightfall 
the  bloody  fragments  will  be  devour- 
ed by  his  mate.  Nothing  now  will 
di9turb  the  carcass  of  the  deer.  No 
corbies  dare  enter  the  cove  where 
the  raven  reigned ;  the  hawk  prefers 
grouse  to  venison,  and  so  does  the 
eagle,  who,  however,  like  a  good 
Catholic  as  he  is — ^Uiis  is  Friday — 
has  gone  out  to  sea  for  a  fish  dinner, 
whidi  he  devours  to  the  music  of 
the  waves  on  some  isle-rock.  There- 
fore lie  there,  dethroned  king!  till 
thou  art  decapitated;  and  ere  the 
moon  wanes,  tnat  haunch  will  tower 

floriously  on  our  Tent-table  at  the 
^east  of  Shells. 

What  is    your   private    opinion, 

0*Bronte,  of  the  taste  of  Red-deer 

blood  ?  Has  it  not  a  wild  twang  on 

the  tongue  and  palate,  far  preferable 

to  sheepVhead  ^  You  are  absolutely 

undergoing   transfiguration    into  a 

deer-hound!   With  your  fore-paws 

.on  the  flank,  your  tail  brandishea  like 

a  standard,  and  your  crimson  flews 

(thank  you,  Shepherd,  for  that  word) 

•  licked  by  a  long  lambent  tongue  as 

:  crimson,  while  your  eyes  express  a 

.fierce  delight  never  felt  before,  and 

.a  stifled  growl  disturbs    the    star 

;On  your  breast— >just  as  you  stand 

now,  O'Bronte,  might  Edwin  Land- 


seer  rejoice  to  pdnt  thy  picture,  for 
which — immortal  image  of  the  wil- 
derness—the  Duke  of  Bedford  would 
not  scruple  to  give  a  drafi  on  bis 
banker  for  one  thousand  pounds! 

Shooting  grouse  after  red-deer  is, 
for  a  while  at  firsts  felt  to  be  like 
writing  an  ana^m  in  a  lady's  album, 
.after  having  given  the  finishing  touch 
to  a  tragedy  or  an  epic  poem-H>r,  to 
illustrate  the  contrast  by  a  still  more 
striking  simile,  like  inditing  some 
stanzas  for  one  of  the  Annuab,  after 
having  given  birth  to  a  portentous 
Leading  Article  for  the  October  num- 
ber of  Maga.    *Tis  like  taking  to 
catchtng  sm-imps  in  the  sand  with 
one*8  toes,  on  one's  return  from  Da- 
vis's Straits  in  a  whaler  that  arrived 
at  Peterhead  with  sixteen  fish,  each 
calculated  at  ten  tun  of  oil.  Yet,  'tis 
8tran£;e  how  the  human  soul  can  de- 
scend, pleasantly  at  every  note,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  Uie  gamut  of 
passion  and  imagination.  We  should 
iiave  no  objection,  now  that  the  storm 
has  subsided  within  us,  even  to  shoot 
a  snipe,  a  tom-tit,  and,  finally,  a  kit- 
tv-wren.  Nay  at  no  time,  even  during 
the  height  of  the  fever  of  noblest  sport, 
should  we  hesitate  to  riddle  a  rat — 
that  is,  to  peel  an  apostate. 

Let  us  take  a  cast,  then,  over  this 
wide  moor.  Ha !  ha !  a  hare !— Bang !  ^ 
How  like  you  that,  madam  white- 
hips  ?  Not  a  shred  have  we  left  of 
her  horn-like  ears;  and  the  slut  has 
drawn  herself  up,  with  all  her  limbs 
close  to  her  perforated  body,  in  the 
palsy  of  sudaen  death.  Hamish,  we 
shall  give  you  a  song.  Join  in  the 
chorus. 


THB  POWCHER's  SONG. 

When  I  was  boon  apprentice 

In  vamous  Zoomerzet  Shere, 
Lauks  I  I  zerved  my  meester  trul^ 

Vor  neerly  zeven  yeer, 
£7htil  I  took  to  Potrching, 
Az  vou  zhall  quickly  heer. 
Cho.    Ou  !  twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou !  'twas  ma  del  veht  m  a  shiby  night. 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 

Az  me  and  ma  coomerades 

Were  zetting  on  a  snere, 
Lauks !  the  Geamkeepoors.  caem  oop  to  uz ; 

Vor  them  we  did  na  kere. 
Case,  we  could  fight  Or  wrestle^  lads, 

Jump  over  ony  wh^^re. 
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Cho.    Oh  I  *Uvas  mtt  delyght  in  a  shiny  night 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou  r  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 

Az  we  went  oot  wan  morning 
Atwixt  your  vive  and  zeex. 
We  cautcht  a  heere  alive,  ma  lads. 

We  found  un  in  a  deetch ; 
We  popt  un  in  a  bag,  ma  lads. 

We  yoiten  off  vor  town. 
We  took  un  to  a  neeghboor's  boose. 

And  we  zold  un  Tor  a  crown. 
We  zold  un  vor  a  crown,  ma  lads. 
But  a  wont  tell  ye  wheere. 
Cho.    Ou  i  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year, 
Ou  I  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night> 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 

Then  here's  success  to  Powching, 

Vor  A  doos  think  it  feere, 
And  here's  look  to  ere  a  gentleman 

Az  wants  to  buy  a  heere. 
And  here's  to  ere  a  ^eamkeepoor, 
Az  woona  z ell  it  aeere. 
Cuo.    Ou !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night. 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  rear, 
Ou !  'twas  ma  delyght  in  a  shiny  night, 
In  the  zeazon  of  the  year. 
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^  A  Tarn— a  Tarn !  with  but  a  small 
circle  of  unbroken  water  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  all  the  rest  of  its  cfhallow- 
ness  bristling,  in  every  bay,  with 
reeds  and  ruslies,  and  surrounded,  all 
round  the  mossy  flat,  with  marshes 
and  quagmires!  What  a  breeding- 
place — a  **  procreant  cradle"  for  wild 
fowl  !  Now  comes  thy  turn,  O'- 
Bronte — for  famous  is  thy  name, 
almofit  as  thy  sire's,  among  the  flap- 
pers. Crawl  do^n  to  leeward,  Ha- 
mish,  that  you  may  pepper  them — 
should  they  take  to  flight  overhead 
to  the  loch.  Surefoot,  taste  that 
greensward,  and  you  will  find  it 
sweet  and  succulent  Dogs,  heel — 
heel ! — and  now  let  us  steal,  on  our 
crutch,  behind  that  knoll,  and  open 
a  sudden  fire  on  the  swimmers,  who 
seem  to  think  themselves  out  of 
shot  at  the  edge  of  that  line  of  wa- 
ter-lilies, but  some  of  them  will  soon 
find  themselves  mistaken,  whirling 
round  on  their  backs,  and  vainly  en- 
deavouring to  dive  after  their  friends 
that  disappear  beneath  the  agitated 
surface  snot-swept  into  spray.  Long 
Crun!  who  oft  to  the  iorenngcr  of 
Colonel  Hawker  hast  swept  the 
night-harbour  of  Poole  all  alive  with 


wigeons,  be  true  to  the  trust  now  re* 
posed  in  thee  by  Kit  North,  and 
though  these  be  neither  ^ese,  nor 
swans,  nor  hoopers,  yet  send  thy 
leaden  shower  of  shot  among  them 
feeding  in  their  play,  till  all  the  air  is 
afloat  with  specks,  as  if  at  the  shaking 
of  a  feather-bed'  thkt  had  burstthe 
ticking,  and  the  tarn  covered  with 
BprawTing  mawsies  and  mallards,  in 
oeath-throes  among  the  ducklings! 
There  it  lies  on  its  rest — like  a  tde- 
Bcope.  No  eye  has  discovered  the 
invention — ^keen  as  those  wild  eyes 
are  of  the  plowterers  on  the  shallows. 
Lightning  and  thunder!  to  which  all 
the  echoes  roar.  But  we  mean- 
while are  on  our  back— for  of  all  the 
recoils  that  ever  shattered  a  shoulder, 
that  one  was  the  severest — but  'twill 
probably  cure  our  rheumatism  and 

Well  done — nobly,    gloriously 

done — O'Bronte !  Heaven  and  earth, 
how  otter-like  he  swims  I  Ha,  Ha« 
mish  I  you  have  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  that  airy  voyager — you  have  given 
it  him  in  his  stem,  Hamish — and  are 
reloading  for  the  flappers.  One  at 
a  time  tn  your  mouth,  O'Bronte  I 
Put  about  with  that  tail  for  a  rudder 
-^and  make  for  the  shore.    What  a 
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Btalely  creature !  as  he  comes  isBuing 
from  the  shallows,  and,  bearing  the 
old  mallard  breast  high,  walks  all 
dripping  along  the  greensward, 
ana  then  shakes  from  his  '  curled 
ebony  the  flashing  spray-mist  I  He 
gives  us  one  look  as  we  crown  the 
knoll,  and  llien  in  again  with  a  spang 
9Xkd  a  plunge  far  into  the 'tarn,  caring 
no  more  for  the  living  reeds  than  for 
BO  many  dead,  and  fast  as  a  sea-ser- 
pent, is  among  the  heart  of  the  killed 
and  wounded !  In  imerring  instinct 
he,  always  seizes  the  dead<-«4md  now 
a  devil's  dozen  lie  along  the  shores 
Come  hither,  0*Bronte,  and  caress 
thy  old  master.  Aye— that  shewed  a 
fine  feeling— did  that  long  shake  that 
bedrizzled  the  sunshine.  Put  thy 
paws  over  our  shoulders,  and  round 
our  neck,  true  son  of  thy  sire — oh  I 
that  HE  were  but  alive,  to  see  and 
share  thy  achievements—but  indeed, 
two  such  dogs,  living  together  in  their 
prime  at  one  era,  would  have  been 
too  great  glory  for  this  sublunary  ca- 
nine world  I  Therefore  Sinus  looked 
on  thy  sire  with  an  evil  eye,  and  in 
jealousy,— 

**  Tantaene  animis  cslestibus  ira  !"— 

nowled  upon  some  sinner  to  poison 
u^  Dog  of  all  T>opf  who  leapt  up 
almost  to  the  ceilmg  of  the  room 
where  he  alept— our  owa  bedroom 
—under  the  tUgoay  of  that  accursed 
unexuc,  gave  one  horrid  howl,  and 
■^  expired*  Methlnks  we  know  his 
murderer— his  eye  falls  when  it 
meets  ours  on  the  street  of  Princes — 
and  let  him  scowl  there  but  seldom 
**-lbr  though  'tis  but  suspicion^  this 
fisty  O'Bronte,  doubles  at  the  sight 
of  the  miscreant— and  some  £y, 
impelled  bjr  wrath  and  disgust,  it 
win  snaash  his  nose  flat  with  the  other 
teatoresy  till  his  face  is  one  mass  of 
blood.  Yea  I  as  sure  as  Themis 
holds  her  balance  in  the  skies,  shall 
the  poisoner  be  punished  out  of  all 
recognition  by  his  paients,  and  be 
disowned  by  ike  Cockney  father  tlmt 
b^got  him,  and  the  Cocloiey  mother 
that  bore  him,  as  he  carries  home  a 
countenance,  half  tripe  and  haJf  pan- 
cake^ enough  to  make  his  paramour, 
the  scullion,  miscarry,  as  she  opens 
the  door  to  him,  on  the  fifth  flat  of  a 
common  stair.  But  we  are  getting 
persona],  O'Bronte,  a  vice  which  is 
abhorreat  from  the  nature  of  Maga, 


and  of  him  whose  highest  happiness 
it  is  to  lie  in  her  gracious  arms.       — 

There  goes  our  crutch,  Hamlsb, 
whirling  aloft  in  the  sky  a  rainbow 
flight,  even  like  the  ten-pound  ham- 
mer from  the  fling  of  George  Scou- 
gal,  at  ^e  St  Ronan's  games.  We  shall 
never  use  it  more,  James,  but  to  crack 
the  skull  of  a  Codmey.    Our  gout  is  / 
gope— so  is  our  asthma — eke  our 
rheumatism — ^and,  like  an  eafle,  we 
have  renewed  our  jouth.    lliere  is 
hop,step,andjump,roryou,Hamish— 
we  should  hot  fear,  young  and  agile 
as  you  are,  buck,  to  give  you  a  yard. 
Bui  now  for  the  flappm.    Pointers 
all,  stir  your  stumps  and  into  the 
water.   This  is  ri<^.    Why,  the  reeds 
are  as  full  of  flappers  as  of  frogs.  If 
they  can  fly,  the  tools  don't  know  it. 
Why,  there  is  a  whole  musquitto- 
fleet  of  yellow  boys,  not  a  week  old. 
What  a  prolific  old  lady  must  she 
have  been,  to  have  kept  on  breeding 
till  September.  There  she  sits^  cower- 
ing, just  on  the  edge  of  the  reeds, 
uncertain  whether  to  dive  or  fly« 
By  the  creak  and  cry  of  the  cradle 
or  thy  first-bom,  Hamish,  spare  the 
plumage  on  her  yeaminjo;  and  qua* 
king  breast  I  The  little  yeUow  images 
have  all  melted  away,  and  are  now, 
in  holy  cunning  of  instinct,  deep  dowi^ 
beneath  the  waters,  shifting  for  them- 
selves among  the  very  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  reeds.    By  and  bye, 
they  will  be  floating  with  but  Ibe 
points  of  their  bills  above  the  surface, 
mvisible  among  the  air-bells.    The 
parent  duck  has  also  disappeared; 
the  drake  you  disposed  oC  H^oish, 
as  the  coward  was  lifting  up  his 
lumbering  bodv,  with  faii  aoup  and 
long  neck  in  the  air,  to  seek  safer 
skies.    We  male  creatures — drakes, 
ganders,  and  men  alike — ^what  are 
we,  when  affection  pleads.  In  com- 
parison with  fearless  females!    In 
our  passions  we  are  brave,  but  these 
satiated,  we  turn  upon  our  heel  and 
disappear  from  danger,  like  dastards. 
But  aoves,  and  ducks,  and  womeir 
are  fearless  In  affection,  to  the  ver> 
death.     For  that  have  we  all  ou] 
days,  sleeping  or  waking,  loved  the 
sex,  virgin  and  matron,  nor  woulc 
we  hurt  a  bur  of  their  heads,  grej 
or  golden,  for  all  else  that  shines  be 
neath  the  sun. 

Not  the  best  practice  this  in  dN 
world,  certainly,  for  poiiiters-HMi 
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it  mav  teacL  Ui^m  bad  babito  on  the. 
hill ;  but,  bx  some  situations,  all  dogs 
aod  men  are  alike,  and  cross  them 
as  you  will,  not  a  breed  but  shews  a 
taint  of  original  sin,  when  under  a 
temptation  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
iV  out.  PontOy  Piro,  and  Basta,  are 
now,  BJCCOxdb^L  to  tlieir  abilities,  all 
as  bad  as  0-Bronte^~and  never,  to 
be  sure,  was  there  such  a  worry- 
ing in  this  wicked  world. — But  now 
we  shall  cease  our  fire,  and  leave 
the  few  flappers  that  ai'e  left  sdive 
to  their  own  meditations.  Our  con- 
duct, for  the  last  hour,  must  have 
seemed  to  them  no  less  unaccount- 
able than  alarming;  and  something 
to  quack  over  duru^  the  rest  of  the 
seaaen.  Well,  we  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  seen  a  prettier  pile  of 
ducks  and  ducklings.  Hamish,  take 
pensus.  What  do  you  say — two  score? 
That  beats  cock-fighting.  Here's  a 
hank  of  twine,  Hamish,  tie  them  all 
together  by  the  legs,  and  hang  them, 
in.  two  divisions  of  equal  weights. 
over  the  hurdles  of  Surefoot.  And 
iiow>  we  must  be  jogging. 

^  Bqt  what  ar«  theqe, 

te  whluv'd  and  ao  wll<l  la  thaur  atlire ; 

That  look  not  like  th*  inbaMlants  q'  the 
eartb, 

Jktkd  yat  ara  <»i't  ?  LWa  you  ?  or  are  yon 
aught 

That  man  may  question  7  You  aeem  to 
understand  me» 

By  each  at  once  her  choppy  fiogei*  laying 

Upon  her  skinny  lips: — ^you  should  be 
women, 

And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  in- 
terpret 

That  you  arc  so  !"    ' 

Sfaakspeare  is  not  familiar,  we  find, 
MBOBg  the  natives  of  Loch-Etive 
aide— else  these  figures  would  rep^y, 

**  AUhatl,  Macbeth  !  hall  to  thee,  Thane 
of  Olamis !" 

But  not  satisfied  with  laying  their 
choppy  fingers  on  their  skinny  lips, 
they  now  put  them  to  their  plooky 
noses^  havmff  first  each  dipped  fore 
and  thumb  m  his  mull,  and  gibber 
Gaelic,  tp  us  unintelligible  as  the 
quacking  of  ducks,  when  a  Christian 
Auditor  has  been  prevented   from 
catchiflg  Its  meaning  by  the  gobbling 
of  turkeys.    But  Hamish  tips  us  the 
^irink — and  charms  our  auricles  by 
^lie  two  magic  words  of  pure  Sasse- 
nach, «  Sma'  stell !" 

A  gre^Q  knoU  among  the  heath 
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and  birch-covered  cliffs  at  "  open 
sesame"  unfolds  Its  low  door  of  li- 
ving turf,  and  we  enter  in— dogs  and 
all— the  reek-dim  domicile,  where 
the  indigenous  genii  are  brewing  the 
Spirit  of  Life,  Genuine  peat-reek, 
indeed,  as  you  may  tell— without 
fasting  it— by  the  veiy  steam.  The 
worm  that  never  dies  is  at  work — 
yet  no  evil  conscience  is  here — for 
who  but  some  knave  or  fool  belong- 
ing to  a  Temperance  Society — some- 
humbug  or  some  hypocrite — but 
feels  a  heartfelt  satisfaction—a  deep 
and  divine  calm — at  the  secret  spec- 
tacle of  the  violation  of  tbe  excise 
laws,  by  which  man  iniquitously 
strives  against  malt,  and  vainly  hopes 
by  the  mortal  matter  of  stupid  enact- 
ments, passed  in  noisy  cities,  to  put 
down  the  immortal  spirit  working  in 
the  still,  and  on  the  sly,  among  the 
solitudes  of  nature ! 

People  are  proud  of  talking  of  so- 
litude. It  reaounds,  they  opine,  to 
the  honour  of  their  great-minded- 
ness,  to  be  thought  capable  of  living, 
for  an  hour  or  two,  by  themselves,  at 
f4  considerable  distance  from  knots 
or  skeins  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Byron,  again,  thought  he  shewed  his 
superiority,  by  swearing  as  solemnly 
as  a  man  can  do  in  the  Spensedan 
stanza,  that 


^  To  sit  alona^  and  mtisa  a'er  flood  and 
IsU," 

lias  nothing  whatever  to  do  whh  sc^ 
litude — and  that  if  you  wish  to  know 
and  feel  what  solitude  really  is,  you 
must  go  to  Almack's. 

**  Tlris^this  is  soUtuda-^this  is  t^  be 
alone  !" 

His  Lordship's  opinions  were  often 
peculiar — but  the  passage  has  been 
much  admired,  therefore  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  that  what  k 
called  the  Great  Desert — not  Sewell 
Stokes's  Desert — for  that  is  called  the 
Small  Desert,  tiUas  Dirty  Dartmoor 
— is,  in  point  of  loneliness,  unable  to 
stand  a  philosophical,  much  less  a 
poetical  comparison,  with  a  well-fre- 
quented Fancy-ball.  But  we  shrewd- 
ly suspect  that  the  statements  neither 
of  BYRON  nor  stoka  are  borne  out 
by  facts.  Zoology  is  against  them 
— more  especially  those  two  of  its 
most  interesting  branches.  Entomo- 
logy and  Ornithology,  whiie  they 
we  equally  at  variance  with  the  na^ 
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should  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  shud^ 
der.  OfteB  and  often  do  hh  bony 
fingers  almost  clutch  our  throaty  or 
his  foot  is  put  out  to  give  us  a  cross- 
l)uttock«  But  a  saving  arm  pulls  him 
back,  ere  we  have  seen  so  much  as 
his  shadow*  We  believe  all  this — 
but  the  belief  that  comes  not  from 
something  steadfastly  present  before 
our  eyes,  is  barren ;  and  thus  it  is« 
since  belie  vine  is  not  seeing,  that  we 
walk  hoodwinked  neai'ly  all  our 
daysy  and  worst  of  all  blindness  is 
that  of  ingratitude  and  forgetfulness 
of  Him  whose  shield  is  for  ever  over 
us,  and  whose  mercy  shall  be  with  us 
in  the  grave,  and  in  tiie  world  beyond 
the  grave. 

By  all  that  is  moat  beautifully  wild 
in  aninuited  nature,  a  roe  I  a  roe  I 
Shall  we  slay  her  where  she  stands, 
or  let  her  vanish  in  silent  glidings  in 
among  her  native  woods?  What  a  fool 
for  awing  ourselves  such  a  question! 
Sla^  her  where  sbe  stands,  to  be  sure 
p^tQT  many  pleasant  seaaons  hath  she 
led  in  her  leafy  lairs,  a  life  of  leisure, 
delight,  and  love,  and  the  hour  is 
come  when  she  must  sink  down  en 
her  knees  in  a  sudden  and  unpainful 
death. — ^fair  sil  van  dreamer !  We  have 
drawn  that  multitudinous  shot — and 
both  barrels  of  Brown  Bess  now  are 
loaded  with  ball^for  Hamish  is  ly- 
inff  with  his  head  on  the  rifle.  Whiz  I 
whiz !  one  is  through  her  lunffs,  and 
another  through  her  neck-r-ana  seem- 
ingly rather  to  sleep  than  die.  (so  va- 
rious lire  the  man^  modes  of  expira- 
ticmJ) 

**  In  quietness  she  lays  her  down 
Gently,  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  has  died, 
Against  an  anchor*d  vessers  side." 

Aye^-Hamish— you  may  start  to 
your  feet— end  see  realized  the  vi- 
sion of  your  sleep.  What  a  set  of 
distracted  dogs  I  But  0-Bronte  first 
catches  sight  of  the  quarry — and 
cleaving,  with  grasshopper  spangs, 
the  patches  of  stunted  coppice^  stops 
stock-still  beside  the  roe  m  the  glade, 
as  if  admiring  and  wondering  at  Uie 
beauty  of  the  fair  spotted  creature ! 
Yes,  doM  have  a  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful. Else  how  can  you  account  for 
their  loving  so  to  lie  down  at  the  feet, 
and  lick  Uie  hands  of  the  virgin^ 
whose  eyes  are  mild,  and  forehead 
meokt  and  hair  of  placid  sunshine, 
raUier  than  act  the  sam^  part  towards 
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ugly  women,who,coai'8er  and  coarser 
in  each  successive  widowhood, when 
at  their  fourth  husband,  are  beyond 
expression  hideous,  and  felt  to  be  so 
by  the  whole  canine  tribe  ?  Spensec 
must  have  seen  some  dog  like 
O'Bronte,  lying  at  the  feet  and  lick- 
ing the  hand  of  some  virgin — sweet 
reader,  like  thyself— else  never  had 
he  painted  the  posture  of  that  lion 
who  guarded  through  Fairy-land 

"  Heavenly    Una   and  her    mUk-white 
lamb.** 

A  divine  line  of  W*Qrdsworth*8,  which 
we  shall  never  cease  quoting  on  to 
the  last  article  we  may  write,  even 
on  our  dying  day  I 

But  where,  Uamish,  are  all  the 
flappers,  the  mawsies,  and  the  mal- 
lards ?  What!  You  have  left  them-^ 
hare,  grouse,  bag,  and  all,  at  the  Still ! 
W^e  remember  it  now — and  all  the 
distillers  are  to-night  to  be  at  our 
Tent,  brining  witn  them  feathersL 
fur,  and  hide— ducks,  pussey,  and 
deer.  But  take  the  roe  on  your  stal- 
wart shoulders,  Uajpaish,  and  bear  it 
down  to  the  silvan  dwelling  at  the 
mouth  of  Gleno.  Surefoot  has  e 
sufficient  burden  in  us — ^for  we  are 
waxing  more  corpulent  every  day— 
and  erelong  shall  be  a  Silenus. 

Aye,  travel  all  the  world  over,  and 
a  human  dwelling  lovelier  in  ita 
wildness  shall  you  nowhere  find» 
than  the  one  that  hides  itself  in  the 
depth  of  its  own  beautv,  beneath 
the  last  of  the  green  knolls  be- 
sprinkling Gleno,  dropt  down  there 
in  presence  of  the  peacefullest  ba^ 
of  aU  Loch-Etive,  m  whose  cloudr 
soft^ied  bosom  it  sees  itself  reflected 
among  the  congenial  imagery  of  the 
skies.  And,  hark  I  a  jnurmur  as  of 
swarming  bees !  'Tis  a  Gaelic  school 
—set  down  in  this  loneliest  of  aH 
places,  by  that  religious  wisdom  that 
rests  not  till  the  seeds  of  saving 
knowledge  shall  be  sown  over  all 
tlie  wilds.  That  grey-haired  mini^ 
ter  of  God,  whom  all  Scotland 
venerates,  hath  been  here  from  the 
great  city  on  one  of  his  holy  pil- 
grimages. And,  lo  I  at  his  bidding, 
and  that  of  his  co-a^iutors  in  the 
heavenly  work,  a  schoolroom  baa 
risen  with  its  blue  roof— tlie  pore 
diamond-sparkling  slates  of  BaDa- 
hulish — ^beneath  a  tuft  of  breece- 
breaking  trees ! .  But  whence  came 
they— -the  littlo  acholars-^^wbo  ar^ 
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all  murmuriiiff  there  ?  We  eaid  that  lead-latticed  window,  and  thf»  school-^ 

the  shores  of  Loch-fitive  were  deso-.  room  has  emptied  itself  on  the  green^ 

late.    Su  seem  they  to  the  eye  of  wtiich  is  now  brightening  wiui  tiie 

Imagination,  that  loves  to  gather  up  young  blossoms  of  life.    "  A  roe— a 

a  hundred  scenes  into  one,  and  to  roe — a  roe  !'*-r-is  still  the  chorus  or 

breathe  over  the  whole  the  lonesome,  their  song ;  and .  the  sohoolmaater 

spirit  of  one  vast  wilderness.    But  himself,  though  educated  at  college 

Imagination  was  a  liar  ever— a  ro<*  for  the  kirk,  nas  not  lost  the  least 

mancer  and  a  dealer  in  dreams.  Hers  particle  of  his  passion  fpr  the  chaj3e» 

are  the  realms  of  fiction,  and  with  kindung  eves  assists  Ha^ 

•*  A  boimdlMt  contiguHy  of  fekade  !»  °***^  ^"^  ^&9  ^^Wi^  his  burden,  a^^ 

Bat  the  land  of  truth  ia  ever  the  joy.    We  leave  you  to  imagine  hia 

haunt  of  the  heart-**-ihere  her  eye  delight  and  his  surprise  when,  at  first 

reposes   or   expatiates,   and   what  hardly  trusting  his  optics,  he  beholda 

sweet,  humble,  and  lowly  visiona  Christopher  on  Surefoot,  and  then, 

arise  before  it,  in  a  light  that  fadeth  patting  the  sbelty  on  the  shoulder, 

not  away>  but  abideth  for  ever  I  dows  affectionately  and  reapectfulhr 

Cottages,  huts,  shielinffs,  she  eeea  to  tJie  old  man,  and  while  our  hanoa 

hidden — few  and  far  Between,  in<i  grasp,  takes  a  pleasure  in  repeating 

deed— but  all  filled  ^th  Christian  over  and  over  again  that  celebrated 

life — among  the  hollows  of  the  hills  9umame— North — North— Norths 
— ^d  up,  all  the  way  up  the  great       After  a  brief  and  bright  hour  of 

glens — and  by  the   shores   of  the  glee  and  merriment,  mingled  with 

ioneliest  lochs— end  sprinkled,  not  grave  talk,  nor  marred  by  the  sweet 

so  rarely,  among  the  woods  that  eu«  undisturbance  of  all  those  elves  madn 

close  little  fields  and  meadows  of  dening  on  the  green  around  Ae  roe, 

their  own— all  the  way  down — ^more  we  expreas  a  wish  that  the  scbolara 

and  more  animated — ^till    children  shall  all  affsin  be  gathered  together  hi 

are  seen  gathering  before  their  doors  tihe  schoolroom,  to  undergo  an  examl* 

the  shells  of  the  sea.  nation  by  the  Christian  philosopher 

Look  and  listen   far  and  wide  of  the  Lodge.  *Tis  in  all  thmgs  gentle, 

through  a  sunshiny  day^  over  a  rich  and  in  notning  severe.  All  slatea  are 

wooded  region,  vrith  hedgerows,  sin-  instantly  covered  with  numerals,  and 

cle  treee,  groves,  and  forests,  and  yet  'tie  pleasant  to  see  their  skill  in  finest 

fiaply  not  one  bird  is  to  be  seen  or  fractions,  and  in  the  wonder-working 

heard— neither  plumage  nor  song,  golden  rule  of  three.   And  now  the 

Yet  many  a  brignt  lyrist  Is  there,  ul  rustling  of  their  manuals  is  like  that 

mute  till  the  -harbinger-hour  of  sun?  of  rainy  breeds  among  the  sum** 

se^  when  all  earth,  air,  and  heaveii,  iner  leaves.    No  fears  are  here  that 

riuul  be  ringing  witfi  one  song.    Al«  the  Book  of  God  will  lose  its  sanctity 

most  even  so  is  it  with  this  mouor  by  becoming  too  familiar  to  eye,  lip^ 

tain-wildemess.    Small  bright^hair^  and  hand.    Like  the  sunlight  in  the 

ed,  bright-eyed,  brigbt^'acea  child*  sky,  the  light  that  shines  there  is  for 

dreiK  come  stealing  out  in  the  mom-  ever  dear — ^and  unlike  any  sunlight  in 

lug  from  many  hioaen  huts,  each  so^  any  skies,  never  never,  is  it  clouded, 

litary  in  its  own  site,  the  sole  dweU  permanently  bright,  and  undimmed 

ling  on  its  own  brae  or  its  own  dell,  before   pious  eyes  by  one   single 

Sinking  go  they  one  and  all,  alone,  shadow.    We  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 

or  m  small  bands,  trij^pingly  along  ashunedybutwe  are  not  so— we  are 

the  wide  moors ;  meeting  into  plea-  happy  that  not  an  urchin  is  there  who 

aaiit  parties  at  cross  paths,  or  at  is  not  fully  better  acquainted  with 

fords,  till  one  stated  hour  sees  them  the  events  and  incidents  recorded  in 

all  gathered  together,  as  now  in  Uie  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta  than 

Bmail  schoolroom  of  Gleno,  and  the  ourselves — and  think  not  that  all 

echo  of  the  happy  hum  of  the  sim-  these  could  have  been  so  faithfully 

pie  scholars  is  heard  soft  among  the  committed  to  memory  without  the 

eliffs.    But  all  at  once  the  hum  now  -perpetual   operation  of  the  heart. 

ceases^  and  there  is  a  hurry  out  of  Words  are  forgotten  unless  they  are 

doors,  and  an  exuUing  cry ;  for  the  embalmed  in  spirit — and  the  air  of 

shadow  of  Hamlah,  with  the  roe  on  the  world,  blow  afterwards  rudely  as 

Ilk  (Qbouldersg  haa  pa««$d  the  suaU  it  pia^i  ^9Si  never  slirivel  up  one  ayl. 
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lable  that  has  been  steeped  into  their 
souls  by  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel — 
felt  by  those  almost  infant  disciples  of 
Christ  to  be  the  very  breath  ot  God  I 

We  leave  a  loose  sovereign  or  two 
to  the  Bible  Fund;  and  remounting 
Surefoot,  while  our  friend  the  school- 
master holds  the  stirrup  tenderly  to 
our  toe,  jog  down  the  road  which  is 
rather  amrmingly  like  the  channel  of 
a  drought-dried  torrent^  and  turning 
round  on  the  saddle,  send  our  fare- 
well salutes  to  the  gazizig  scholars, 
first,  bonnet  waved  rouna  our  head, 
and  then,  tlu^mikiced,  a kemflmn^ 
from  our  hand»  Hamish,  relieTcd  cff 
the  roe,  which  wiU  be  taken  up  (how 
you  shall  by-and-bye  hear)  on  our 
way  back  to  the  Tent,  is  close  at  our 
side,  to  be  ready  should  Shelty  stum- 
ble ;  O'Bronte  as  usual  bounds  in  the 
yair,  and  Poate»  Plro,  and  Basta,  im- 
patient for  the  next  heather  hill,  keq» 
close  at  our  heels  ^irovgh  the  wood. 

We  do  not  admire  that  shooting- 
ground  which  resembles  a  poultry- 
yard.  Grouse  and  barn-door  fowls 
proceed  upon  opposite  principles, 
the  former  being  wild,  ana  the  latter 
tame  creatures,  when  in  their  respec- 
tive perfection.  Of  all  dull  pastimes, 
the  dullest  seems  to  us  sporting  in  a 
preserve;  and  we  believe  that  we 
share  that  feeling  with  the  Grand  Sig- 
nior.  The  sign  of  a  lonely  wayside 
inn  in  the  Highlands  ought  not  to  be 
the  Hen  and  Chickens.  Some  shoot- 
ers, we  knoAv,  sick  of  common  sport, 
love  slaughter.  From  sunrise  to  sun- 
set of  the  First  Day  of  the  Moors 
they  must  bag  their  hundred  brace. 
That  can  only  be  done  where  pouts 
prevail,  and  cheepers  keep  chiding; 
and  where  you  have  half-a-dozen  at- 
tendants to  hand  you  double-barrels 
sans  intermission,  for  a  round  dozen 
of  hours  spent  in  a  perpetual  fire. 
Commend  us  to  a  plentiful  sprink- 
ling of  game ;  to  ground  which  seems 
occasionally  barren,  and  which  it 
needs  a  fine  instructed  eye  to  tra- 
verse scientifically,  and  thereof  to 
detect  the  latent  riches.  Fear  and 
Hope  are  the  Deities  whom  Chris- 
topher in  his  Sporting  Jacket  wor- 
ships ;  and  were  they  unpropitious, 
the  Moors  would  lose  all  their  witch- 
craft We  are  a  dead-shot,  but  not 
always,  for  the  forefinger  of  our 
right  hand  is  the  most  fitful  forefin- 
ger in  all  this  capricious  world.  Like 
all  performers  m  the  Fine  Arts,  our 


execution  is  very  uncertain;   and 
though  **  toujoursprer  is  tlie  impress 
on  onQ  side  of  our  shield^  "  hit  and 
miss"  is  that  on  the  other,  and  often 
the  more  characteristic.    A  gentle- 
man ought  not  to  shoot  like  a  game- 
keeper, any  more  than  at  billiards 
to  play  like  a  sharper,  nor  with  four- 
in-hand  ought  he  to  tool  his  prads 
like  the  Portsmouth  Dragsman.  We 
choose  to  shoot  like  a  philosopher, 
as  we  are,  and  to  preserve  the  golden 
mean  in  murder.     We  hold,  with 
Aristotle,  that  all  virtue  consists  in  the 
middle  between  the  two  extremes; 
and  thus  we  shoot  in  a  style  equi- 
distant from  that  of  tiie  gamekeeper 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  rag- 
man on  the  other,  and  neither  killing 
nor  missing  every  bird ;  but,  true  to 
the  spirit  of  the  ^istotelian  doctrine, 
leaning  with  a  decided  inclination 
towards  the  first  rather  than  the  se- 
cond pnsdicament    If  we  shoot  too 
well  one  day,  we  are  pretty  sure  to 
make  amends  for  it  by  shooting  just 
as  much  too  ill  another;  and  thus,  at 
the  close  of  the  week,  we  can  go  to 
bed  with  a  clear  conscience.     In 
short,  we  shoot  like  gentlemen,  scho- 
lars, poets,  philosophers,  and  contri- 
butors, as  we  are ;  and  looking  at  us» 
you  have  a  sight 

'*  Of  him  who  walks  (rides)  in  glory  and 

In  joy, 
Following  his  dog  npon  the  moantain 

side,"— . 

a  man  evidently  not  shooting  for  a 
wager,  and  performing  a  matdi  from 
the  mean  motive  of  avarice  or  ambi- 
tion, but  blazing  away  at  his  own 
delight,  and,  without  seeming  to 
know  it,  making  a  great  noise  in  the 
world.  Such,  believe  us,  is  ever  the 
mode  in  which  true  genius  displays 
at  once  the  earnestness  and  the  mo- 
desty of  its  character. — But,  Hamish 
— Hamish — Hamish — ^look  with  both 
thine  eyes  on  yonder  bank — yonder 
sunny  bank  beneath  the  shade  of 
that  fantastic  cliflfs  superincumbent 
shadow — and  seest  thou  not  basking 
there  a  miraculous  amount  of  the 
right  sort  of  feathers?  They  have 
packed,  Hamish — they  have  packed, 
early  as  it  yet  is  in  the  season ;  and 
the  question  is, —  What  shall  we  do? 
We  nave  it.  Take  up  a  position— 
Hamish—about  a  hundred  yards  in 
the  rear — on  yonder  knoll — with  the 
Colonel's  Sweeper,    Fire  from  the 
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rest— mind/from  the  rest,  Hamisli — 
right  into  Uie  centre  of  that  bed  of 
plumage^  and  we  shall  be  ready, 
with  firown  Bess  and  her  sister,  to 
pour  in  our  quartette  upon  the  re- 
mains as  they  rise— so  that  not  es- 
cape shall  one  single  feather.    Let 
our  coming  ''  to  the  present'*  be 
.  your  signal. — Banff !  Whew !— what 
a  flutter  I    Now  take  that— and  that 
— and  that— and  that !  Ha !  Hamish 
—as  at  the  springing  of  a  mine,  the 
whole  company  has  perished.  Count 
the  dead.  Twenty-one !  Life  is  short 
—and  by  this  compendious  style  we 
take  Time  by  the  forelock.    But 
where  the  devil  are  the  ducks  ?  Oh, 
yes !  with  the  deer  at  the  Still.  Bag, 
and  be  stirring.    For  the  Salmon- 
pond  is  murmuring  in  our  ear ;  and 
m  another  hour  we  must  be  at  In- 
veraw.  Who  said  that  Cruaclian  was 
a  steep  mountain  V  Why  with  a  gen- 
tle, smooth,  and  easy  slope,  he  dips 
his  footsteps  in  the  sea-salt  waters  of 
Loch-Etive's  tide,  as  if  to  accommo- 
date the  old  gentleman,  who,  half-a- 
century  ago,  used  to  beard  him  in 
bis  pride  on  his  throne  of  clouds. 
Heaven  bless  him! — he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  mountain,  though  his  fore- 
head be  furrowed,  and  his  aspect 
grim  in  stormy  weather.    A  million 
memories  *^  o'  auld  lang  syne "  re- 
vive, as  almost  **  smooth-sliding  with- 
out step"  Surefoot  travels  tlirough 
the  silvan  haunts,  by  us  beloved  of 
yore,  when  every  day  was  a  dream, 
and  every  dreamJ^fiUed  full  to  over- 
flowing with   poetic    visions,    that 
swarmed  on  every  bough,  on  every 
bent,  on  every  heather-bell,  in  every 
dewdrop,  in  every  mote  o'  the  sun, 
in  every  line  of  gossamer,  all  over 
greenwood  and  greensward,   grey 
cliff,  purple  heath,  olue  loch,  *'  wine- 
faced  sea," 

**  with  locks  divinely  spreading. 
Like  sallen  hyacinths  in  vernal  hue,'* 

and  all  over  the  sky,  seeming  then  a 
£^loriou8  infinitude,  where  light,  and 
joy,  and  beauty  had  their  dwelling 
in  calm  and  storm  alike  for  ever- 
more I 

Heaven  bless  thee— with  all  her 
Bun,  moon,  and  stars !  there  thou  art, 
Nearest  to  us  of  all  the  lochs  of  Scot- 
land— and  they  are  all  dear — moun- 
Cain-crowned,  cliff-guarded,  isle- 
flEoned,  grove-girdled,  wide-winding 
flittd  fa^st^;tching»  with  ^y  many- 


bayed  bankd  and  braes  ofbnishwood, 
fern,  broom,  and  heather,  rejoicing 
in  their  huts  and  shielings,  thou  glory 
of  Ar^yleshire,  rill-and-ri  ver-fed,  sea- 
arm-like,  floating  in  thy  majesty, 
magnificent  Loch  Awe ! 

^  But  now  for  the  black  mass  of  ra^ 
pid  waters  that,  murmuring  from  loch 
to  river,  rush  roaring  through  that 
rainboW'^arch,  and  bathe  the  green 
woods   in    freshening    spray -mist 
through  a  loveliest  landscape,  that 
steals  along  with  its  meadow-sprink- 
ling trees  close  to  the  very  shore  of 
Loch-Etive,  binding  the  two  lochs  to- 
gether with  a  silvan  band — ^her  whose 
calmer  s{>irit  never  knows  the  ebb  or 
flow  of  tide,  and  her  who  fluctuates 
even  when  the  skies  are  still  with  die 
swelling  and  subsiding  tumult,  duly 
sent  up  into  and  recalled  down  from 
the  silence  of  her  inland  solitude. 
And  now  for  one  pool  in  that  river, 
called  by  eminence  the  Salmon-pool, 
whose   gravelly  depths  are  some- 
times paved  with  the  blue  backs  of 
the  silver-scaled  shiners,  all  strong 
as  sunbeams,  for  a  while  reposing 
there,  till  the  river  shall  redden  in 
its  glee  to  the  floods  falling  in  Glen- 
Scrao   and    Glenorchy,    and    then 
will  they  shoot  through  the  cata- 
ract— for  'tis  all  one  Tall  between 
the  lochs — ^passionate  of  the  sweet 
fresh  waters  in  which  the  Abbey- 
Isle  reflects  her  one  ruined  tower,  or 
Kilchum,  at  all  times  dim  or  dark  in 
the  shadow  of  Cruachan,  sees  his 
grim  turrets,  momentarily  less  grim, 
imaged  in  the  tremblings  of  the  ca- 
suaisunshine.    Sometimes  they  lie 
like  stones,  nor,  unless  vou  stir  them 
up  with  a  long  pole,  will  they  stir  in 
the  gleam,  more  than  if  they  were 
shadows  breathed  from  trees  when 
all  winds  are  dead.    But  at  other 
times,  they  are  on  feed  or  frolic  ; 
and  then  no  sooner  does  the  fly 
drop  on  the  water  in  its  blue  and 
yellow  gaudincss,  ^and  oh  I  but  the 
brown  mallard   wing  is   bloody — 
bloody  I)  than  some  snout  sucks  it 
in — some  snout  of  some  swine-neck- 
ed shoulder-bender — and  instantly 
—as  by  dexterously  dropping  your 
elbow  you  give  him  the  bult,  and 
strike  the  barb  through  his  tongue — 
down  the  long  reach  of  the  river 
vista*d  along  that  straight  oak-ave- 
nue— but  with  clear  space  of  green- 
sward between  wooa  and  water— 
6hoot«  the  giant  fteeUtung  in  his 
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im/tf  bamiAttg  blue-wlilte  lato  tiM 
sir,  and  then  down  iaU  the  liquid 
element  wi^  a  plunge  ee  of  a  many 
•or  ratiber  a  horse,  till  your  heart  leafia 
Xa  ypur.  moutiv  or,  aa  the  Greeks  we 
believe  used  to  say,  to  your  nose,  and 
▼ou  we  seen  galloping  along  the 
banks,  by  spectators  in  search  of  the 
picturesoue,  and  ignorant  of  angling, 
supposea  in  the  act  of  making  your 
esoape,  with  an  incomprehensible 
weapon  in  both  hands,  from  some 
rural  madhouse. 

Phin  r  this  rod  is  thy  master-piece. 
And  what  gut  I  There  ehe  hag  it  I 
Reetmusic  for  ever  I  Ten  fathom 
are  run  out  already— «nd  see  how 
ehe  shoots,  Hamish  ;-»such  a  somer- 
set as  that  was  never  thrown  horn  a 
epring4>oard.  Just  the  size  for 
strength  and  ability— twenty  pound 
to  an  ounce— Jimp  weight,  furnish 
— ^ha  !  Harlequin  art  thou— or  Co- 
lumbine I  Assuredly  neither  Clown 
nor  Pantaloon.  Now  we  have  turned 
her  ladyship's  nose  up  the  stream, 
her  lungs,  if  she  have  any,  must  be 
beginning  to  labour,  and  we  i^ 
most  hear  her  snore.  What  I  in  the 
sulks  already — sullen  among  the 
stones  I  But  we  will  make  you 
mudge,  madam,  were  we  to  tear  the 
very  tongue  out  of  your  mouth.  Aye, 
once  more  down  tiie  middle  to  the 
tune  of  that  spirited  country-dance 
— '*  Off  she  goes  I"  Set  comers,  and 
reel !  The  gaff,  Hamish— the  gaff ! 
and  the  landing  net  I  For  here  is  a 
shallow  of  the  silver  sand,  spreading 
into  the  bay  of  a  ford — and  ere  she 
recovers  from  her  astonishment,  here 
will  we  land  ber-^with  a  strong  pull, 
a  long  pull,  and  a  pull  altogeSier*- 
just  on  the  ed^  or  the  greensward 
—and then  smite  heron  the  shoulder, 
Hamish— «nd,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  the  net  under  her  tail, 
and  hoist  her  aloft  in  the  sunshine,  a 
glorious  prize,  dazzling  the  daylight, 
and  filving  a  greener  verdure  to  tiie 
wooas. 

He  who  takes  two  hours  to  kill  a 
fish — be  its  bulk  what  it  may«— is  no 
man,  and  is  not  worth  his  meat,  or 
the  vital  air.  The  proportion  is  a 
minute  to  the  pound.  Tnis  rule  were 
We  taught  by  the  <<  Best  at  Most*' 
'  among  British  sportsmen  -^  Scrope 
the  Matchless  on  moor,  mountain, 
'  river,  loch,  or  sea ;  and,  with  exoui- 
«ite  nicetv,  have  we  now  carried  it 
i«to  practice  I   Away  witli  your  use- 


less steel-yirds.  liCt  us  feel  her  teeth 
with  our  forefinger,  said  thm  held 
4>ut  at  arm's  lengui-^o— weknowby 
feeling,  that  she  is,  as  we  said,  soon 
-ae  we  saw  her  side,  atwentv^pouBd- 
erto  a  drachm,  and  we  have  oeen  true 
to  time,  within  two  secondb.  She 
has  literally  no  head:  but  her  snout 
is  in  her  shoulders.  That  is  tiie  beau^ 
ty  of  a  fish — high  and  round  shoul- 
ders, short  waisted,  no  loins,  but  aH 
body,  and  not  long  of  terminating^ 
the  shorter  still  the  bettor— In  a  tail 
sharp 'and  pointed,  as  Diana's,  when 
she  IS  crescent  in  tiie  sky. 

And,  lo,  and  behold  I  there  is  Di- 
ana— ^but  not  crescent — ^for  romid 
and  broad  is  she  as  the  sun  himsetf 
— 4^ining  in  the  south,  with  as  yet  a 
needless  light — for  daylight  has  not 

gone  down  in-  the  west — and  we  can 
ardly  call  it  gloaming.  Chaste  and 
cold  though  she  seem,  a  nunlike 
luminary  who  has  just  tdcen  the  yeil- 
—a  transparent  veil  of  fine  fleecy 
clouds— -vet,  alas  !  is  she  frail  na 
of  old,  when  she  descended  on  the 
top  of  Latmos,  to  hold  dalliance 
with  Endymion.  She  has  abee- 
lutel  V  the  appearance  of  being  In  Ae 
family-way— and  not  f«c  from  her 
time.  Lo !  two  of  her  children  steal- 
ing from  ether  towards  her  feet! 
One  on  her  right  hand,  and  anoUier 
on  her  left — ^the  fairest  daughters 
that  ever  charmed  motiier's  heart-^ 
and  in  heaven  called  stars.  What  a 
•celestid  trio  the  tiiree  form  in  Ae 
skv!  The  face  of  the  moon  keene 
brightening  as  the  lesser  two  twinkle 
into  lai^er  lustre ;  and  now,  tiiougii 
Day  is  still  lingering,  we  feel  that  It 
is  Night  When  the  one  eomee  and 
when  the  other  goes,  what  eye  can 
note,  what  tongue  can  tell— but  what 
heart  feels  not  in  the  dewy  hnah  di- 
vine, as  the  power  of  the  beauty  ef 
earth  decays  over  us,  and  a  atUl 
•dream  descends  upon  us  in  the  power 
of  the  beautv  of  heaven ! 

But  hark  I  the  regular  twai^  air* 
dip  of  oars  coming  sea-ward  up  tht 
river— and  lo !  indistinct  in  the  die 
tance,  something  moving  through  lii 
moonshine — ^and  now  tiuring  the  like 
ness  of  a  boat — a  barge — ^with  bon 
neted  heads  leaning  rack  at  ever*; 
flashing  stroke— and,  Hamiah,  list' 
a  choral  song  in  thine  own  dear  ns 
tive  tongae  I  Sent  hither  by  tli 
queen  ofwe  sea-fairies  to  bearluMd 
in  state  Christopher  North  to  Ok 
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Tent!  No.  'Tisth^bfg coble  belongs 
ing  to  the  tacksman  of  the  Awe—, 
and  tiie  crew  are  going  to  pull  her 
through  the  few  first  hours  of  the 
night — along  with  the  flowing  tide~- 
up  to  Kinloch-^tive,  to  tr7  a  cast 
with  their  long  net  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ri?er,  now  winding  dim  like  a 
snake  from  King's  House  beneath 
the  Black  Mounts  and  along  the  bays 
at  the  head  of  the  loch.  A  rumour 
that  we  are  on  the  river  has  reached 
them — and  see  an  awning  of  tartan 
over  the  stern,  beneath  wmch,  as  we 
sity  the  sun  may  not  smite  our  head 
by  day,, nor  the  moon  by  night.  We 
embark^  and  descending  the  river 
like  a  dream,  rapidly  but  stilly,  and 
kept  in  the  middle  of  the  current 
by  cunning  helmsman,  without  aid  of 
idle  oar,  all  six  suspended,  we  drop 
along  through  the  silvan  scenery 
gliding  serenely  away  back  into  the 
mountain-gloom,  and  enter  into  the 
wider  moonshine,  trembling  on  the 
wavy  verdure  of  the  foam-crested 
sea.  May  this  be  Loch-Etive  ?  Yea 
-^verily;  but  so  broad  here  is  its 
bosom,  and  so  far  spreads  the  bil- 
lowy brightness,  that  we  miffht  al* 
most  believe  that  our  bark  was 
bounding  over  the  ocean,  and  march- 
ing merrily  on  the  main.  Are  we 
-^mto  such  a  dream  might  fancy 
for  a  moment  half  beguile  herself-— 
rowing  back,  after  a  day  among  the 
mvage  islanders,  to  our  ship  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  offing,  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  round  the  world  ? 

Where  are  all  the  dogs?  Ponto, 
Piro,  Basta,  trembling  partly  with 
eold,  partly  with  hunger,  partly^ 
with  fatigue,  and  partly  with  fear, 
among  and  below  the  seats  of  the 
rowers — ^with  their  noses  somewhat 
UBeomfortably  laid  between  their 
fore^pAWS  on  the  tarry  timbers — but 
O*  Bronte  boldly  stttmg  at  our  side, 
and  wistfully  eyeing  the  green  swell 
as  it  heaves  beautimlly  by,  ready  at 
tbe  slightest  signal  to  leap  overboard, 
and  wallow  like  a  walrus  in  the 
brine,  of  which  you  ^ight  almost 
llttnk  he  was  born  and  bred,  so  nar 
tive  «eem8  the  element  to  the  ^  Dowg 
of  Dowgs.*'  Aye,  these  are  sea-mews, 
O'Bronte, wheeling  white  as  silver  in 
the  moonshine;  but  we  shall  not 
ihoot  them — ^no— -no — ^no — ^we  will 
aot  shoot  you,  ye  images  of  playful 
HAce,  so  fearlessly,  nay,  so  lovingly 
ktteBding  o«r  bark  «i  it  bounds  over 


the  breasts  of  the  billows,  in  motioa 
quick  almost  as  your  slowest  flight, 
while  ye  linger  around,  and  behmd,- 
and  before  our- path,  like  fair  spirits 
wiling  us  along  up  this  great  Locn^  far- 
ther and  farther  through  gloom  and 
glimmer, into  the  heart  of  profounder 
solitude.  On  what  errands  of  your 
own  are  ye  winnowing  your  way, 
stooping  ever  and  anon  just  to  dip 
your  winff-tips  in  the  waves,  and  then- 
up.  into  the  open  air<^the  blue  light 
filling  this  ma^ificent  hollow— or' 
seen  glancing  tuong  tiie  shadows  of 
the  mountains,  as  they  divide  the 
Loch  into  a  succession  of  sepiurate 
bays,  and  often  seem  to  block  it  up, 
till  another  moonlight  reach  is  seen 
extending  far  beyond,  and  carries  the 
imagination  on — on — on— into  inluid 
recesses  that  seem  to  lose  at  last  all 
connexion  with  the  forgotten  sea. 
All  at  once  the  moon  is  like  a  ghost; 
— ^and  we  believe  devoutly — heaven 
knows  why — in  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian's  Poems. 

The  boat  in  a  moment  is  a  bag* 
pipe;  and  not  only  so,  but  all  the 
mountains  are  baf^pipes,  and  so  are 
the  clouds*  All  the  oagpipes  in  the 
world  are  here,  and  they  fill  heaven 
and  earth.  'Tis  no  exaggerations- 
much  less  a  fiction — but  the  soul  and 
body  of  truth.  There  Hamish  stands 
stately  at  the  prow;  and  as  the  boat 
hangs  by  midships  on  the  very  point 
that  commands  all  the  echoes,  he  fills 
the  whole  night  with  the  •*  Camp- 
bells are  coming,"  till  the  sky  yells 
with  the  gathering  as  of  all  the  Clans. 
His  eyes  are  triumphantly  fixed  on 
ours  to  catch  their  emotions;  his 
fingers  cease  theur  tinkling;  and 
still  that  wild  gathering  keeps  play- 
ing of  itself  among  the  mountains 
— fainter  and  fainter,  as  it  is  flung 
from  cliff  to  clifi;  till  it  dies  away 
far— far  ofi'— till,  as  if  in  infinitude, 
sweet  even  and  soft  in  its  evanes- 
cence as  some  lover's  lute  I  We 
are  now  in  the  bay  of  Gleno.  For 
though  moonlight  strangely  alters 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  confusing 
its  most  settled  features,  and  with  a 
gentle  glamoury  blending  with  the 
greensward  what  once  was  the  grey 
granite,  and  investing  with  apparent 
woodiness  what  an  hour  aj^o  was  the 
desolation  of  herbless  clifis — yet  not 
all  the  changes  that  wondrous  na- 
ture, in  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow,  ever 
wrought  on  her  works,  could  meta^ 
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morphose  out  of  our  r&(k)ffnition  tluu 
glen,  in  which  one  nignt— long— 
Ipng  ago— 

"  In  life*8  morning  marob,  when  our  spi- 
rit was  young !" 

we  were  visited  by  a  dream^a  dream 
that  shadowed  forth  in  its  inexplicar 
ble  symbols  the  whole  course  of  our 
future  life— the  graves— the  tombs 
where  many  we  loved  are  now  buried 
— ^tiiat  churchvard,  where  we  hope 
and  believe  uiat  one  day  our  own 
bones  will  rest ! 

But  who  shouts  from  the  shore, 
Hamish— and  now,  as  if  through  his 
fingers,  sends  forth  a  sharp  shrill 
wlustle  that  pierces  the  sky  ?  Ah,  h^I 
we  ken  his  shadow  in  the  light,  with 
tiie  roe  on  his  shoulder.  ^Tis  the 
schoolmaster  of  Gleno, brining  down 
Qur  quarry  to  the  boat — ^kilted,  we 
declare,  like  a  true  Son  of  the  Mist! 
The  shore  here  is  shelving  but  sto- 
ny, and  our  prow  is  aground.  But 
strohg-spined  and  loined,and  strong 
in  their  withers,  are  the  M'Dougals 
of  Lorn;  and,  wading  up  to  the 
red  hairy  knees,  he  has  flung  the  roe 
into  the  boat,  and  followed  it  him- 
self like  a  deer-hound.  So  bend  to 
your  oars,  mv  hearties— my  heroes 
— the  wind  freshens,  and  the  tide 
strengthens  from  the  sea;  and  at 
eight  Knots  an-hour  we  shall  sweep 
alcng  the  shadows,  and  soon  see  the 
lantern,  twinkling  as  from  a  light- 
house, on  the  pole  of  our  Tent. 

In  a  boat,  upon  a  great  sea-arm,  at 
night,  among  mountains,  who  would 
be  so  senseless,  so  soulless  as  to 
speak  ?    The  hour  has  its  might, 

**  Because  not  of  tills  noisy  world,  but 
silent  and  divine !" 

A  sound  there  is  in  the  sea-green 
swell,  and  the  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
that  keep  muttering  and  muttering, 
as  tiieir  entrances  feel  the  touch  of 
the  tide.  But  nothing  beneath  the 
moon  can  be  more  solemn,  now  that 
her  aspect  is  so  wan,  and  that  some 
melancholy  spirit  has  obscured  the 
lustre  of  the  stars.  We  feel  as  if  the 
breath  of  old  elegiac  poetry  were 
visiting  the  slumber  of  our  soul.  All 
is  sad  within  us,  yet  why  we  know 
not ;  and  the  sadness'  is  stranger  as 
it  is  deeper  after  a  day  of  almost 
foolish  pastime,  spent  by  a  being  who 
believes  that  he  is  immortal,  and  that 
this  life  is  but  the  threshold  of  a  lif« 


to  come!  Poor,  puny,  and  paltry 
pastimes  indeed  are  they  all !  But 
are  they  more  so  than  those  pursuits 
of  which  the  great  moral  poet  has 
Bung, 

«  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but   to  the 
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Methinks,  now,  as  we  are  entering 
into  a  sabler  mass  of  shadow,  that 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
of  sins,  committed  in  time— but — 

'*  Here*8  a  health  to  all  good  lasses, 
Hei*e*8  a  health  to  all  good  lasses. 
Fledge  it  merrily,  fiU  your  glasses ; 
I^t  tiie  bumper  toast  go  round, 
Let  the  bumper  toast  go  round  P 

Rest  on  your  oars,  lads.  Hamish ! 
the  quech !  give  each  num  a  caulker, 
iJiat  nis  oar  may  send  a  bolder  twang 
from  its  rollock,  and  our  fish-coble 
walk  the  waves  like  a  man-of-war*s 
gi^,  with  the  captain  on  board,  going 
ashore,  after  a  long  cruize,  to  meet 
his  wife.  Now  she  spins !  and  lo ! 
lights  at  Kinloch-Etive,  and  beyond 
on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  bright 
as  Hesperus — the  Pole-star' of  our 
Trat! 

Well,  this  is  indeed  the  Londe 
of  Faery  1  A  car  with  a  nag  capari- 
soned at  the  water-edge!  On  with 
the  roe,  and  in  with  Christopher  and 
the  Fish.  Now,  Hamish,  hand  us  the 
crutch.  After  a  cast  or  two,  which, 
may  they  be  successful  as  the  niglit 
is  auspicious,  your  presence,  gentie- 
men,  will  be  expected  in  the  Tent. 
Now,  Hamish,  handle  thou  the  rib- 
bons— alias  the  hair-tether — and  we 
will  touch  him  behind,  should  he  lin- 
ger, with  a  weapon  that  might 

"  Create  a  soid  under  the  ribs  of  death.** 

Linger !  why  the  lightning  flies  from 
his  neels,  as  he  carries  us  along  a 
fine  natural  causeway,  like  Ossian'a 
car-borne  heroes.  From  the  size  and 
state  of  the  stones  over  which  \re 
make  such  a  clatter,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  the  parliamentary  mmt 
for  destroying  the  old  Highlana  tor- 
rent-roads, has  not  extended  its  ra- 
vages to  Glen-Etive.    O'Bronte, 

*'  Like  panting  Hme,  toils  after  ns   in 
vain  ;*• 

and  the  pointers  are  following  us  by 
our  own  scent,  and  that  of  ue  roe, 
in  the  distant  darkness.  Pull  up^ 
Hamish,  pull  upi  or  otherwiio  we 
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shall  overshoot  our  mark,  and  meet 
with  some  accident  or  other»  perhaps 
a  capsize  en  Bachaille-Etive,  or  the 
Black  Mount.  We  had  no  idei^  the 
circle  of  greensward  in  front  of  the 
Tent  was  so  spacious.  Why,  there 
is  room  for  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don's state-coach  to  turn  with  its 
eight  horses,  and  that  enormous  ass. 
Parson  Dillon,  on  the  dicky.  What 
could  have  made  us  think  at  this  mo- 
ment of  London  ?  Certes,  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  is  a  droll  thin^,  and 
also  sometimes  most  magnificent 
Dancinff  in  Uie  Tent,  among  strange 
^figures!  Celebration  of  the  nuptius 
of  some  Arab  chief,  in  an  oasis  m  the 
Great  Desert  of  Stony  Arabia  I  Hea- 
vens, look  at  Hogg  I  How  he  hauls 
the  Hizzies !  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost — ^the  Shepherd  must  not  have  all 
'the  sport  to  himself;  and,  by  and  by, 
spite  of.  age  and  infirmitv,  we  shall 
shew  ibie  Tent  a  touch  or  the  High- 
land Fling.  Hollo!  you  landloupers! 
Christopher  is  upon  you — ^behold  the 
Tenth  Avatar  incarnated  in  North. 

But  what  apparitions  at  the  Tent- 
door  salute  our  approach  ?    • 

^*  Back  step  these  two  fair  •ii||;el8,  half 

afraid 
So  suddenly  to  see  the  GrJesly  King !" 

*  Goat-herdesses  from  the  cliffs  of  Glen- 
creran  or  Glenco,  kilted  to  the  knee, 
and  not  unconscious  of  their  ankles, 
one  twinkle  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
bid  *'  Begone  dull  care*'  for  ever! 


One  hand  on  a  shoulder  of  each  of 
the  mpuntain-nymphs, — sweet  liber- 
ties,— and  then  embraced  by  both, 
half  in  their  arms,  and  half  on  their 
bosoms,  was  ever  Old  Man  so  plea- 
santly let  down  from  triumphi^^car, 
on  the  soft  surface  of  his  mother- 
. earth?  Aye,  there  lies  the  red-deer ! 
and  what  heaps  of  smaller  slain! 
James  and  Timothy  have  not  been 
idle — ^but  was  there  ever  such  a  rush 
.of  dogs  I  We  shall  be  extinguished. 
Down,  dogs,  down— nay,  laoies  and 
gentlemen,  be  seated-<-on  one  an- 
other's knees  as  before— we  beseech 
you — we  are  but  men  like  yourselves 
—and 

'"  Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty 

won. 
Oh  !  what  were  man? — a  world  without 
a  sun !" 

What,  you  had  begun  to  fear  that  the 
Cock  of  the  North  had  been  over- 
crowed—fugae  from  the  Tent !  Nay, 
here  he  is — Cock-Srdoodle-doo— - 
.  Cock-a4oodle-doo-~Cock-a-doodle- 
.  doo !  That  sound  creates  a  stir  among 
.the  pullets.  What  it  is  to  be  the 
darling  of  ffods  and  men,  and  wo- 
men and  children!  Why,  the  very 
stars  burn  brighter — and  thou,  O 
Moon,  art  like  we  Sun !  We  foresee 
a  night  of  dancing  and  drinking — till 
the  mountain-dew  melt  in  the  lustre 
of  mom.  Such  a  day  should  have  a 
glorious  death— and  a  glorious  re- 
surrection.   Hurra!  Hurra! 


Tub  Mooei  for  bver  !  Thb  Moors  !  Thb  Moors  ! 
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NC^B  TO  THB  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD. 

Sib  Christopher,— a  letter undw 
the  title  of  **  Blackwood's  Magazine 
V.  the  Secrets  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sionj"  appeared  in  the  Lancet  of  the 
28th  August  laatr-**  the  moBt  influr 
ential  and  popular  organ,"  it  says, 
•*  the  profession  possesses" — a  para- 
graph from  whidi  I  bej^  to  extract, 
and  call  the  attention  ofyour  nume- 
rous readers  to  it.  I  do  this  in  jus- 
tice to  myself;  because,  in  the  event 
of  my  name,  insignificant  perhcms  as 
it  is,  happening  to  be  disclosed,  the 
said  letter  is  calculated  to  work  me 
much  prejudice  with  my  professional 
brethren,  and  also  with  tne  public  in 

feneral ;  for  I  need  not  tell  tou,  Sfar 
/hristopher,  of  the  extensive  and 
miscellaneous  circulation  of  the  pub- 
lication alluded  to.  After  some  com- 
plimentary remarks,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeds— 

*<  But  I  enter  my  protest,  m  a  physi- 
cian in  some  little  practice,  a^lnst  the 
cttstom  vfdisdonng  to  tfieptifUc  the  sacred 
secrets  which  are  communicated  to  vs  in 
peifict  confidence  by  our  patients,  and  ought 
to-  he  preserved  invioiable.  The  Editor  6t 
Blackwood  happily  enough  says,  '  what 
periodical  has  svJkk  a  shaft  into  this  rich 
mine  of  incideiit  and  sentiment  ?*  'ttne  i 
the  ralue  has  been,  and  is  yet,  I  hope,  to 
be  proved,  in  the  honour  of  oui*  profession, 
and  the  determination  or  its  membera  to 
merit  the  confidence  of  their  patients,  by 
continuing,  In  the  language  of  Junius, 
*  the  sole  depository  of  their  secrets,  which 
shall  perish  with  them.'  If  the  writer 
of  the  paper  in  question,  or  the  Editor  of 
Blackwood,  should  see  this  letter,  they 
are  implored  to  consider  its  purport ;  and 
thus  prevent  the  public  from  viewing  their 
medical  iittendants  with  distrust,  and 
withholding  those  confidential  disclosures 
which  are  essential  to  the  due  perform- 
ance of  our  professional  duties.  The  very 
persons  who  would  read  such  a  series  of 
articles  as  the  '  Passages  from  the  Diary 
of  a  late  Physician*  promise  to  be,  with 
Intense  interest,  would  be  the  first  to  act 
on  the  principle  I  have  mentioned." 

If  I  were  not  credibly  assured.  Sir 
Christopher,  that  this  letter  is  the 


Erodjiction  of  a  distinguished  mem^ 
er  of  the  profession,!  should  have 
felt  inclined  to  compress  my  com» 
mentary  on  it  into  one  emphatic  little 
'WOTd'-^umbug!  As  it  is,  however,  I 
beg  to  ask  the  writer  who  is  so  readr 
at  starting  the  mvechargeof  a  breach 
of  professioniu  confidence,  what  I  do 
more,  in  pubKshine  in  your  Mair»- 
Bine  Oiese  papers  of  m/late  fHeSd. 
with  the  most  scrupulous  conceal- 
ment of  every  thing  which  could 
possibly  lead  to  un&e  disclosures, 
than  is  constantly  done  In  the  pages 
of  the  Lancet  itself,  as  well  as  all  the 
other   professional  journals,   text- 
books, and  treatises,  which  almost 
invariably  append  real  initials,  [I  ap- 
peal to  every  medical  man  whether 
such  is  not  ue  fact,]  and  other  tfuf»- 
cta,  to  the  most  painful,  and  In  many 
instances,  revolting  and  offensive  de- 
tails ?   It  may  possibly  be  answered 
— as  it  really  nas  been-^that»  in  &e 
latter  case»  the  narratives  meet  onlf 
professiofial  eyes.  What !  in  the  Lan- 
cet? in  the  Medical  Gazette?    in 
Dr  Reece's  Journal  ?  Are  Uiese  works 
to  be  found  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional men  only? — I  have  but  one 
other  observation  to  make.    Would 
the  delicacy  of  patients  be  less  shock- 
ed at  finding  the  peculiar  features  of 
their  physical  maladies — a  sulriect 
on  which  their  feelings  are  morbidly 
irritable— exposed  to  every  member, 
high  and  low,  voung  and  old,  of  our 
extensive  protSBssion— the  theme  of 
lectures — the  subject  of  constant  al- 
lusion and  comment,  from  beneath 

the  thin  veil  of  «  Mrs  J M ^t,** 

&c. ;  is  this,  I  say,  less  likely  to  hurt 
their  feelings,  than  seeing  [as  is  im- 
probable, in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  read  these  Passages]  the 
morale^  the  sentiment  of  their  case  ex- 
tracted, dressed  in  the  shape  of  sim- 
ple narrative,  and  challenging  the 
sympathy  and  admiration  of  tiie 
public?  Take,  as  an  instance,  the 
first  narrative,  entitled  *'  Cancer^* 
which  appeared  in  your  last  Maga- 
zine.   Could  Mrs  St ,  were  die 

living,  be  puned  at  reading  it*-or  any 
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suryiving  friend  or  relative,  for  her  ? 
And  if  any  sulMieaaent  sketch  should 
^close  matter  or  reprobation,  in  the 
shape  of  weak,  criminal,  or  infamous 
conduct,  surely  the  exposure  is  me- 
rited; such  subjects  should  suffer  in 
silence,  and  none  will  be  the  wiser 
for  it  I  conceive,  that  several  scenes 
of  this  character,  which  I  have  trem- 
bled and  blushed  over  in  my  late 
friend's  journal,  are  properly  dealt 
with,  if  they  are  maae  public  pro- 
perty-*a  source  of  instruction  and 
warning'  to  all.  In  a  word,  I  cannot 
•help  thhiking,  that  the  writer  of  the 
letter  in  question  has  wasted  much 
fervent  zeal  to  little  purpose,  and  con- 
jured up  a  ghost  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  exorcisation.  This  I  have 
done  for  him  $  and  I  hope  his  feara 
-will  henceforth  abate. 

A  moment  further,  good  Sir  Chris- 
topher. As  to  one  or  two  individuals 
who  have  been  singled  out,  by  the 
various  Imowing  papers  of  the  day, 
as  the  writer  or  subject  of  these  chap- 
ters, you  and  I  know  well  that  the 
proper  part^  has  never  yet  been  dan- 
ced at,  nor  is  likely  to  be; — and  for 
the  future,  no  notice'  whatever  will 
be  taken  of  their  curious  specula- 
tions. Believe  me  ever,  revered  Sir 
Cluristopher,  &c.  &c. 

London^  9th  September,  18^, 


INTRIGUING  AND  MADNESS. 

When  I  have  seen  a  beautiful 
and  popular  actress,  I  have  often 
-thowfat  how  many  yoling  play-go- 
ers weee  women  must  hutoxicate — 
how  many  even  sensible,  and  other- 
^ivise  sober  heads,  they  must  turn  up- 
side down !    Some  years  ago,  a  case 
came  under  my  care,  which  shewed 
fully  the  justness  of  this  reflection ; 
and  I  now  relate  it,  as  I  consider  it 
pregnant  both  vndi  interest  and  in- 
struction.   It  will  shew  how  the  en- 
ergies of  even  a  powerful  and  well- 
informed  mind,  may  be  prostrated 
lyy  the  indulgence  of  unbridled  pas- 
sions.   lAte  one  evening  in  Novem- 
ber>  I  was  summoned  in  haste  to 
T^isit  a  gentleman  who  was  staying 
at  one  of  the  hotels  in  Covent  Gar- 
deiiy  and  informed  in  a  note  that  he 
bad  manifested  symptoms  of  insa- 
nity.   As  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
in   0uch  cases,  I  hurried  to  the  -— - 
hotel,  which  I  reached  about  nine 
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o'clock.  The  proprietor '  gaVe  me 
some  preliminary  information  about 
the  patient  to  whom  I  was  summon- 
ed, which,  with  what  I  subsequently 
gleaned  from  the  party  himself,  and 
other  quarters,  I  shall  present  con- 
nectedly to  the  reader,  oefore  intro- 
ducing him  to  the  sick  man's  chamber. 
Mr  Waminffham — ^for  that  name 
may  serve  to  indicate  him  through 
this  narrative— -was  a  young  man  of 
considerable  fortune,  some  family, 
and  a  member  of  — — -  College,  Cam- 
bridge. His  person  and  manners 
were  gentlemanly;  and  his  counte- 
nance, without  possessing  any  claims 
to  the  character  of  handsome,  faith- 
fully indicated  a  powerful  and  culti- 
vated mind.  He  had  mingled  largely 
in  College  gaieties  and  dissipations, 
but  knew  little  or  nothing  of  what  is 
called  '^town-life;'"  which  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  account  for  much  of 
the  simplicity  and  extravagance  of 
the  conduct  I  am  about  to  relate. 
Having  from  his  youth  upwards  been 
accustomed  to  tiie  instant  gratifica^ 
tion  of  almost  every  wish  he  could 
form,  the  slightest  obstacle  in  his  way 
was  sufficient  to  irritate  him  almost 
to  frenzy.  His  temperament  was 
very  ardent,  his  imagination  lively 
and  active,  in  short,  he  passed  every- 
where for  what  he  really  was — a 
very  clever  man— extensively  read  in 
elegant  literature,  and  particularly 
intimate  with  the  dramatic  writers. 
About  a  fortnight  before  the  day  on 
which  I  was  summoned  to  him,  he 
had  come  up  from  College  to  visit 
a  young  lady  whom  he  was  address- 
ing; but  finding  her  unexpectedly 
gone  to  Paris,  he  resolved  to  con- 
nnue  in  London  the  whole  time  he 
had  proposed  to  himself,  and  enjoy 
all  tne  amusements  about  town — 
particularly  the  theatres.  The  even- 
ing of  the  day  on  which  he  arrived 
at  the  —  hotel,  beheld  him  at 
Drury  Lane,  witnessing  a  new,  and 
— as  the  event  proved — a  very  power- 
ful tragedy.  In  the  afterpiece.  Miss 
— —  was  a  prominent  performer; 
and  her  beauty  of  person — ^her  ^'mad- 
dening  eyes,"  as  Mr  Wamingham 
often  called  them — added  to  her  fas- 
cinating naivete  of  manner,  and  the 
interesting  character  she  sustained 
that  evenmg— at  once  laid  prostrate 
poor  Mr  wamingham  among  the 
throng  of  worshippers  at  the  feet  of 
this  « JDiana  of  the  Ephesians/' 
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As  he  fouad  she  played  again  tiie 
next  evening,  he  took  care  to  en- 
gage the  stage-box ;  and  fancied  he 
Sad  succeeded  in  attracting  her  at- 
tention. He  thought  her  lustrous 
eyes  fell  on  hini  several  times  du- 
ring the  evening,  and  that  they  were 
.instantly  withdrawn,  with  an  air  of 
conscious  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment, from  the  intense  and  passion- 
'  ate  gaze  which  they  encountered. 
This  was  suf^cieut  to  fire  the  train 
of  Mr  Wamingham's  susceptible 
feelings;  and  his  whole  heart  was  in 

a  blaze  instantly.    Miss  sung 

that  evening  one  of  her  favourite 
-soings— -an  exquisitely  pensive  and 
beaudful  air;  and  Mr  Warniugham, 
almost  frantic  with  excitement,  ap- 
plauded with  such  obstreperous  ye- 
nenience,  and  continued  shouting 
•*  encwe — encor^ — so  long  after  the 
general  calls  of  tiie  house  had  cear 
aed,  as  to  attract  all  eyes  for  an  in- 

.  atant  to  his  box.    Miss could 

not,  of  course,  fail  to  observe  his 
conduct ;  and  presently  herself  look- 
ed up  with  what  he  considered  a 
gratined  air.  Quivering  with  ex- 
citement and  nervous  irritability, 
Mr  Wamingham  could  scarcely  sit 
out  the  rest  of  the  play;  and  tlie 
moment  the  curtain  fell,  he  hurried 
round  to  the  stage-door,  determined 
to  wait  and  see  her  leave,  for  the 
purpose,  if  possible,  of  speaking  to 
her.  He  presently  saw  her  approach 
the  door,  closely  muffled,  veiled,  and 
bonneted,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
man  of  military  appearance,  who 
handed  her  into  a  very  gay  chariot. 
He  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  the 

well-known  Captain .    Will  it 

be  believed  that  this  enthusiastic 
voung  man  actually  jumped  up  be- 
tiind  the  carriage  which  contained 
the  object  of  his  idolatrous  homage, 
and  did  not  alight  till  it  drew  up  op- 
posite a  large  house  in  the  western 
suburbs;  and  that  this  absurd  feat, 
moreover,  was  performed  amid  an 
incessant  shower  of  small  searching 
.  rain  ?  He  was  informed  bv  the  foot- 
.  man,  whom  he  had  bribed  witli  five 

,  ahiliings,    that   Miss    's    own 

.house  was  in  another  part  of  the 
town,  and  that  her  stay  at  Captain 
— — *8  was  only  for  a  day  or  two. 
He  returned  to  his  hotel  in  a  state  of 
tumultuous  excitement,  which  can 
be  better  conceived  than  described. 
As  mny  b»  supposed,  he  slept  Ihtle 
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that  night  i  and  the  first  thing  hie  did 
in  die  morning  was  to  dispatch  his 
grooin,  with  orders  to  establish  him- 
self in  some  public^house  which 
could   command  a  view   of   Miss 

^*B  residence,  and  return  to  Co- 

vent-Garden  as  soon  as  he  liad  seen 
her  or  her  maid  enter.  It  was  not 
till  seven  o'clock  that  he  brought 
word  to  his  master,  that  no  one  had 

entered  but  Miss 's  maid.    The 

papers  informed  him  that  Miss  — 
played  a^n  that  evening;  and  though 
ne  could  not  but  be  aware  of  tne 
sort  of  intimacy  which  subsisted  be- 
tween Miss and  the  Captain,  his 

enthusiastic  passion  only  increased 
with  increasing  obstacles.    Though 
seriously  unwell  with  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  induced  by 
the  perpetual  excitement  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  a  severe  cold  caught  through 
exposure  to  the  rain  on  the  preceding 
evening — ^he  was  dressing  for  the 
play,  when,  to  his  infinite  mortifica- 
tion, his  friendly  medical  attendant 
happening  to  step  in,  positively  for- 
bade his  leaving  his  room,  ana  cou- 
signed  him  to  bed  and  physic,  in- 
stead of  the  maddening  scenes  of  the 
theatre.    The  next  morning  he  felt 
relieved  from  the  more  urgent  symp- 
toms ;  and  his  servant  having  brougJht 
him  word  that  he  had  at  last  watch- 
ed Miss enter  her  house,  unac- 
companied, except  by  her  maid,  Mr 
Warnin^ham  dispatched  him  with  a 
copy  orpassionate  verses,  enclosed 
in  a  blank  envelope.  He  trusted  that 
some  adroit  allusions  in  them,  might 
possibly  eive  her  a  clew  to  the  disco- 
very of  Uie  writer — especially  if  he 
could  contrive  to  be  seen  by  her 
that  evening  in  the  same  box  he  had 
occupied  formerly ;  for  to  the  play 
he  was  resolved  to  go,  in  defiance  of 
the  threats  of  his  medical  attendant. 
To  his  vexation,  he  found  the  box  in 
question  pre-engaged  for  a  family 
party ;  ana — will  it  be  credited  ? — ^he 
actually  entertained  the  idea  of  dis- 
covering who  they  were,  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  prevailing  on  them  to  vacate 
in  his  favour !  Finding  that,  however, 
of  course  out  of  the  question,  he  was 
compelled  to  content  himself  ivith 
the    corresponding    box    opposite, 
where  he  was  duly  ensconced  the 
momenttiie  doors  were  opened. 

Miss  appeared  toat  even- 
ing in  only  one  piece,  but  in  the 
course  of  it  she  had  to  sing  sai»«  af 
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her  most  admired  .songs.  The  cha- 
racter she  played,  also,  was  a  favour- 
ite both  with  herself  and  the  public. 
Her  dress  was.exquisitelj  tasteful  and 
jpicturesque,  and  calculated  to  set  Off 
her  figure  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
When,  at  a  particular  crisis  of  the  play, 
Mr  Warnmgham,  by  the  softened 
lustre    of  the    lowered  foot-lights, 

beheld  Miss  emerging  from  a 

romantic  glen,  with  a  cloak  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  her  head  covered 
with  a  velvet  cap,  over  which  droop- 
ed, in  snowy  pendency,  an  ostricn- 
feather,  while  her  hair  sti'ayed  from 
beneath  the  cincture  of  her  cap  in 
loose  negligent  curls,  down  her  face 
and  beautiful  cheeks ;  when  he  saw 
the  timid  and  alarmed  air  which  her 
part  required  her  to  assume,  and  the 
sweet  and  sad  expression  of  her  eyes, 
.while  she  stole  about  as  if  avoiding  a 
pursuer ;— when, at  length,  as  the  rai- 
sed foot-lights  were  restored  to  their 
former  glare,  she  let  fall  the  cloak 
which  had  enveloped  her,  and,  like  a 
metamorphosed  chrysalis,  burst  in 
beauty  on  the  applauding;  house,  ha- 
bited in  a  costume,  which,  without 
being  positively  indelicate,  was  cal- 
culated to  excite  the  most  voluptu- 
ous thoughts ; — when,  I  say,  poor  Mr 
Wamingham  saw  all  this,  ne  was 
almost  overpowered,  and  leaned  back 
in  his  box,  breathless  with  agitation. 

A  little  before  Miss quitted  the 

stage  for  the  last  time  that  evening, 
the  order  of  the  play  required  that 
she  should  stand  for  some  minutes 
on  that  part  of  the  stage  next  to  Mr 
AVarningham's  box.   While  she  was 
standing  in  a  pensive  attitude,  with 
Iier  face  turned  full  towards  Mr  War- 
ningham,  he  whispered,  in  a  quiver- 
ing and  under  tone, — **  Ob,  beautiful, 

beautiful  creature  I"   Miss heard 

Iiini,  looked  at  him  with  a  little  sur- 
prise; her  features  relaxed  into  a 
^mile,  and,  with  a  gentle  shake  of  the 
Iiead,  as  if  hinting  that  he  should  not 
endeavour  to  distract  her  attention, 
slie  moved  away  to  proceed  with  her 
'part.      Mr    Warnin^ham    trembled 
violently;  he fanciedshe  encouraged 
111 8  attentions — and,  God  knows  how 
. — tiad  rec(^ised  in  him  the  writer 
€>f  tlie  verses  she  had  received.  When 
the  play  was  over,  he  hurried,  as  on 
A  former  occasion,  to  the  stage-door, 
vrliere  he  mingled  with  the  inquisitive 
little  ^rong  usually  to  be  found  there, 
imd..  waitea  till  she  made  her  appear- 
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ance,  enveloped,  as  before,  in  a  large 
shawl,  but  followed  only  by  a  maid- 
servant, carryinfl^  a.  bahdboii:.  They 
stepped  into  a  hackney-coach,  and, 
though  Mr  Wamingham  had  gone 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
speaking  to  her,  his  knees  knoclted 
together,  and  he  felt  so  sick  with  agi- 
tation, that  he  did  not  even  attempt 
to  hand  her  into  the  coach.  He  jump- 
ed into  the  one  which  drew  up  next, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  follow 
the  preceding  one,  wherever  it  went. 
When  it  approached  the  street  where 
he  knew  she  resided,  he  ordered  it 
to  stop,  got  out,  and  hurried  on  foot 
towards  the  house,  which  he  reached 
jiist  as  she  was  alighting.  He  offered 
her  his  arm.  She  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment,  and  something  like  ap- 
prehension. At  length,  she  appear^ 
ed  to  recognise  in  him  the  person 
who  had  attracted  her  attention  by 
whispering  when  at  the  Theatre,  and 
seemed,  he  thought,  a  little  discom- 
posed. She  declined  his  proffered 
assistance,  said  her  maid  was  with 
her,  and  was  goinff  to  knock  at  tiie 
door,  when  Mr  Wamingham  stam- 
mered, faintly, "  Dear  madam,  do  al- 
low me  the  honour  of  calling  in  the 
morning,  and  enquiring  how  you  are, 
after  the  great  exertions  at  the  Thea^ 
tre  this  evening !"  She  replied.  In 
a  cold  and  discouraging  manner ; 
could  not  conceive  to  what  she  was 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  his  par- 
ticular attentions,  and  interest  in  her 
welfare,  so  suddenly  felt  by  an  utter 
stranger  —  unusual — singular—  im- 
proper—unpleasant— &c  She  s4id. 
That,  as  for  his  calling  in  the  morla- 
ing,  if  he  felt  so  inclined,  she,  of 
course,  could  not  prevent  him ;  but 
if  he  expected  to  see  her. when  he 
called,  he  would  find  himself  ^  per- 
fectly mistaken."  The  door  that 
moment  was  opened,  and  closed  upon 
her,  as  she  made  him  a  cold  bow,  lea- 
ving Mr  Wamingham,  what  with 
chagrin  and  excessive  passion  for 
her,  almost  distracted.  He  serious- 
ly asured  me,  that  he  walked  to 
and  fro  before  her  door  till  nearly 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  that  he 
repeatedly  ascended  the  steps^  and 
endeavoured,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
recollect,  to  stand  on  the  very  spot 
she  had  occupied  while  speaking  to 
him,  and  would  remain  .  g^ing  at 
what  he  fancied  was  the  window  of 

her  bedrpom^  for  ten  minuter  tgge^ 
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ther;  and  all  Uus  extravaflance,  to 
booty  was  perpetrated  amidst  an  in- 
d^sant  fall  of  snow^and  at  a  time^ 
Heaven  save  the  mark*-when  he 
waa  an  accepted  suitor  of  Miss  — — ^ 
the  jovang  lady  whom  he  had  come 
to  town  n»r  the  express  purpose  of 
visiting  1  I  several  times  asked  him 
how  it  was  that  he  could  bring  him- 
self  to  consider  such  conduct  con- 
sistent with  honour  or  delicacy^  or 
feel  a  spark  of  real  attachment  for  the 
lady  to  whom  he  was  migaffed^  if  it 
was  not  sufficient  to  sted  his  heart 
and  close  his  eyes  against  the  charms 
of  any  other  woman  in  the  world  ? 
tiis  only  reply  was,  that  he  **  really 
could  not  help  it;"— he  felt  ^  rather 
the  patient^  tnan  a^nt."  Miss  -— -« 
took  nis  hearty  he  said»  by  storm,  and 
forcibly  ejected,  for  awhile,  his  love 
for  any  otlier  woman  breatMng  t 

To  return^  however:  About  half 
past  six,  he  jumped  into  a  hackney- 
coach  which  hi^pened  to  be  passing 
throuffh  the  street,  drove  home  to  the 
hotel  m  Covent  Garden,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bdd,  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion,  both*  of  mind  and  body. 
He  slept  on  heavily  till  twelve  o'clode 
at  noon,  when  he  awoke  seriously  in- 
disposed. In  the  first  few  moments, 
he  could  not  dispossess  himself  of  the 

idea  that  Miss was  standing  by 

his  bedride,  in  the  dress  she  wore 
Ibe  preceding  evening,  and  smiled 
encouragingly  on  him.  So  strong  was 
^e  delusion,  that  he  actually  ad- 
dressed several  sentences  to  her ! 
About  three  o'clock,  he  drove  out, 
and  called  on  one  of  his  gay  friends, 
who  was  perfectly  aufait  at  matters 
of  this  sort,  and  resolved  to  make  him 
his  confidant  in  the  afiair.  Under  the 
advice  of  this  mentor,  Mr  Warning- 
ham  purchased  a  very  beautiful  eme- 
rald ring,  which  he  sent  off  instantly 
to  Miss  — — ,  vnth  a  polite  note,  say- 
ing it  was  some  slight  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  delight  with  which  he 
witnessed  her  exquisite  acting,  &c. 
&c  &C.  This,  his  friend  assurea  him, 
must  (adl  forth  an  answer  of  some 
sort  or  other,  which  would  lead  to 
another— 'and  another-— and  another 
—and  so  on.  He  was  right  A  two- 
penny post  letter  was  put  into  Mr 
Wamingham's  hands  the  next  morn- 
ing before. he  rose,  which  was  from 
Miss  — ,  elegantly  written,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  ''tasteful  pre- 
'*'  he  had  seat  heci  which  die 
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should,  with  great  pleasure,  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  ffratifying  him 
by  weaHbg  hi  public^  TheiVkever 
yet  lived  an  actress,  I  verily  believe, 
who  had  fortitude  enough  to  refuse  a 
present  of  jewellery  I  What  was  to  be 
done  next  r  He  did  not  exactly  know. 
But  having  succeeded  at  last  in  open- 
ing an  avenue  of  communication  with 
her,  and  induced  her  so  easily  to  lie 
under  an  obligation  to  him,  he  felt 
convinced  that  nia  way  was  now  clear. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  call  and 
see  her  that  very  afternoon  |  but  his 
medical  friend,  seeing  the  state  of 
feverish  excitement  in  which  he  con- 
tinued, absolutely  interdicted  him 
from  leaving  the  house.  The  next 
day  he  felt  considerably  better,  but 
was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house. 
He  could,  therefore,  find  no  other 
means  of  consoling  himself,  than  wri- 
tinff  a  note  to  Mus  — ,  saying  he 
had  ^  something  important*'  to  com- 
municate to  her,  and  hedging  to  know 
when  she  would  permit  him  to  wait 
upon  her  for  that  purpose.  What 
does  the  reader  imagine  this  pretext 
of  **  something  imp<Nlant"  was  ?  To 
ask  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait  to  a 
young  artist  I  His  stratacem  suc- 
ceeds; for  he  received,  in  &e  course 
of  the  next  day,  a  polite  invitation  to 
breakfast  with  if  iss  —  on  the  next 
Sunday  morning ;  with  a  hint  that  he 
might  expect  no  other  company,  and 
that  Miss  —  was  **  curious*'  to 
know  what  his  particular  busineas 
with  her  was.  PoorMrWamingfaaml 
How  was  he  to  exist  in  the  interval 
between  this  day  and  Sunday  ?  He 
would  fain  have  annihilated  it ! 

Sunday  morning  at  last  arrived; 
and  about  nine  o'clock  he  sallied  frooi 
his  hotel,  the  first  time  he  had  left  it 
for  seyeral  days,  and  drove  to  tlie 
house.  With  a  fluttering  heart  he 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  a  maid-e^*- 
vant  ushered  him  into  an  elegant 
apartment,  in  which  breakfast  was 
laid.  An  elderly  lady,  some  female 
relative  of  the  actress,  was  reading  a 
newspaper  at  the  breakflEust  table;  and 
Miss  —  herself  viras  seated  at  the 
]>iano,  practising  one  of  those  exam- 
site  songs  which  had  been  listened  to 
with  breathless  rapture  by  tfaousanda; 
She  wore  an  elegant  moraine  dress  ; 
and  though  her  infatuated  visitor  had 
come  prepared  to  see  her  to  great 
disadvantage— Hlivested  of  the  das^ 
rikii^  coB^lexio&  ^  edIMled  on 
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liie  stage— ber  pide,  and  Bomewhat 
aallowy  featuraa,  which  wore  a  pen- 
sive and  fatigued  expression*  served 
to  rivet  the  cliains  or  his  admiration 
still  stronger,  with  the  feelings  of 
sympathy.  Her  beautifiil  eyes  beam* 
ed  on  him  with  sweetness  and  affabi- 
lity;  and  there  was  an  ease»  a  gentle- 
nes8|  in  her  manners,  and  a  wt  ani- 
matiiM^  tone  in  her  voiee,  which  filled 
Mr  'Wamingham  with  emotions  of  fan- 
describable  tenderness.  A  few  mo- 
ments  beheld  Ihem  seated  at  the 
breaidast  table ;  and  when  Mr  War- 
ningham  gazed  at  his  fair  hostess,  and 
reflected  On  his  envied  contiguity  to 
one  whose  beau^  and  talents  were 
tiie  theme  of  universal  admiration—? 
listened  to  her  lively  and  varied  con* 
versation,  and  perceived  a  h&ai  crim- 
son steal  for  an  instant  over  her  coun- 
tenance, when  he  reminded  her  ot  his 
exclamation  at  the  theatre— he  felt 
a  swelling  excitement  which  would 
barely  simer  him  to  preserve  an  ex«> 
tenor  calmness  of  demeanour.  He 
fek,  as  he  expressed  it— (for  he  has 
oftoi  recounted  these  scenes  to  me) 
—that  she  was  maddetwug  him  I  Of 
course,  he  oosrled  himself  in  conver- 
sation to  the  utmost ;  and  his  obse^- 
vadoas  on  almost  every  topic  of  po- 
lite literature  wnre  met  with  equal 
SIrit  and  sprightliness  by  Miss  — *>-. 
9  found  ner  fully  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  noblest  passages  from 
Shakspeare,  and  some  of  the  Mer 
£ngliui  dramatists,  and  that  was  suf- 
ficwnt  to  lay  enthusiastic  Mr  War- 
nii^ham  at  the  feet  of  any  woman. 
He  was  reciting  a  passionate  passage 
irom  Romeo  and  Juliet,  to  which 
Miss  —  was  listening  with  an  i^ 
parent  air  of  kindling  enthusiasm, 
'when  a  phaeton  dashed  up  to  the 
door,  ana  an  impetuous  thunderiitf 
of  liie  knocker  announced  the  arri- 
▼al  of  some  aristoeratical  visitor. 
The  elderly  lady,  who  was  sitting 
with  them,  started,  coloured,  and  ex- 
claimed—*' Grood  God,  will  you  re- 
ceive the  man  Mb  morning  ?** 

•*  Oh,  if  s  only  Lord ^,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  ,  with  an  air  of  in- 
difference, after  having  examined  the 
equipagethroug^  the  window-blinds, 
^  anc  1  won^t  see  the  man-— that* s 
flat  He  pesters  me  to  death,"  she 
continued,  turning  to  Mr  Warning- 
ham,  with  a  pretty,  peevish  air.  It 
bad  its  effisct  on  him.—*  What  an 
^iifiable  fsUow  I  am^  to  b^xeceived 
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when  Lords  are  refused r*  thought. 
Mr  Wamingham. 

**  Not  at  home  I"  drawled  Miss^ 
i  coldly,  as  the  servant  brought 
in  Lord  — 's  card.  **  You  know 
one  can't  see  every  bodv,  Mr  W^- 
ningham,''  she  said*  with  a  smile. 
"  Oh,  Bfr  Warmn^ham,— lud,  lud  I— 
d<m't  go  to  the  wmdow  till  the  man's 
gone  r  she  exclaimed ;  andhersmall 
white  hand,  with  his  emerald  ring 
glistening  on  her  second  finger,  was 
hurriedly  laid  on  his  shoulder,  to  pre- 
vent his  going  to  the  window,  Mr 
Wamingham  declared  to  me,  he  could 
that  moment  have  settled  his  wholes 
fortune  on  her  I 

After  the  brrakfast  things  were  re- 
moved, she  sat  down,  at  his  request 
to  the  piano— a  very  magnificent  pre* 
sent  from  the  Duke  of  — — »  Mrs 

assured  him— and  sung   and 

played  whatever  he  asked.  She  play* 
ed  a  certain  well-known  arch  air^ 
with  the  most  bewitehing  simplicity ; 
Mr  Warninffham  could  only  look  his 
feelings.  As  she  concluded  it^and 
was  dashing  df  the  symphony  in  a 
cardess,  but  rapid  and  brilliant  sty le^ 
Mrs  — ,  the  lady  once  or  twice  be- 
fore mentioned,  left  the  room;  and 
Mr  Wamingham,  scarce  knowing 
what  he  di^  suddenly  sunk  on  one 
knee,  from  the  chair  on  which  he 
was  sitting  by  Miss  — ,  graqped  her 
hand,  and  uttered  some  exclamation 
of  passionate  fondness.  Miss  — r 
turned  to  him  a  moment,  with  a  sut- 
prised  air,  her  large,  liquid,  blue 
eyes  almost  entirely  hid  beneath  her 
hatf-dosed  lids,  her  features  relaxed 
into  a  coquettish  smile,  she  diseiu;a- 
ged  her  hand,  and  went  on  playmg 
and  singing,—* 

"  He  tight — '  Beauty !  I  wdian  tbee, 
See  me  faintiog  thus  before  thee;' 
But  I  Mty^ 

Fal,  lal,  lal,  la !  Fal,  lal,  lal,  la  ! 

Fal,  lal,  &c." 

**  Fascinating,  angelic  woman!— 
glorious  creature  of  intellect  and 
beauty,  I  cannot  live  but  in  your  pre-* 
sence  I"  ffasped  Mr  Wamingham. 

*'  Oh,ljord,  what  an  actor  you 
would  have  made,  Mr  Wamingham 
— indeed  you  would!  Only  think 
how  it  would  sound—'  RomeOf  Mr 
Wamingham  /'—Lud,  lud— the  man 
would  almost  persuade  me  that  he 
was  in  earaestl"  replied  Miss  *-— • 
the  meet  enchanting  ahr,  and 
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ceased  playing.  Mr Warningham  con- 
tinued addressing  her  in  the  most  ex- 
travagant manner ;  indeed^  he  after- 
wards told  me,  he  felt  **  as  though 
his  wits  were  slipping  from  him  eyery 
instant'* 

•*  Why  don't  you  go  on  the  staf  e, 
Mr  Wamingham?"  enquired  Miss 
-^-'— ,  with  a  more  earnest  and  se- 
rious air  than  she  had  hitherto  ma- 
nifested, and  gazing  at  him  with  an 
eye  which  expressed  real  admiration, 
— ^for  she  was  touched  hy  the  win- 
ning, persuasive,  and  passionate  elo- 
quence with  which  Mr  Wamingham 
expressed  himself.  She  had  hardly 
uttered  the  words,  when  a  loud  and 
long  knock  was  heard  at  the  street 
door.  Miss  '•— -.-  suddenly  started 
from  the  piano ;  turned  pale,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  hurried  and  agitated 
tone, — **  Lord,  Lord,  what's  to  he 
done  I  —  Captain  — !  —  whatever 
can  have  hrought  him  up  to  tovm— * 
oh,  my  — -" 

**  Good  God,  madam,  what  can 
poesibly  alarm  you  in  this  mimner  ?" 
exclaimed  Mr  Wamingham,  with  a 
surprised  air.  **  What  in  die  earth 
can  there  be  in  this  Captain  — -*  to 
startle  you  in  this  manner?  What 
can  the  man  want  here  if  hispresence 
is  disagreeable  to  you  ?  Iray,  ma- 
dam, give  him  the  same  answer  you 
gave  Lord !"  "Oh,  Mr  Warn- 
dear,  dear  I  the  door  is  opened — 
what  wtU  become  of  me  if  Captdn 
— —  sees  you  here  ?  Ah  I  I  have  it 
— ^you  must— countrymanager — ^pro- 
vincial enga — "  hurriedly  muttered 
Miss  >— -,  as  the  room  door  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  of  a  lofty  and  mili- 
tary bearing,  dressed  in  a  blue  sur- 
tout  and  white  trowsers,  witii  a  slight 
walking  cane  in  his  hand,  entered, 
and  without  observing  Mr  Warning- 
ham,  who  at  the  moment  happened 
to  be  standing  rather  behind  the  door, 
hurried  towards  Miss  —— ,  exclaim- 
ing with  a  gay  and  fond  air,  **  Ha,  my 
charming  De  Medici,  how  d'ye  ? — 
Why,  who  the  — -  have  we  here  P" 
he  enquired,  suddenly  breaking  off, 
and  turning  with  an  astonished  air 
towards  Mr  Wamingham. 

"  What  possible  business  can  this 
person  have  here.  Miss  — —  ?"  en- 
quired the  Captain,  with  a  cold  and 
angry  air,  letting  fall  her  hand,  which 
he  had  grasped  on  entering,  and  eye- 
ing Mr  Wamingham  with  a  furious 
acowl*    }f  iss  «-ta«  muttered  some- 


thing indistinctly  about  business— a 
provincial  engagement^— and  looked 
appealingly  towards  MrWamingham, 
as  tf  beseeching  him  to  take  the  cne« 
and  assume  the  character  of  a  coun- 
try manager.  Mr  Wamingham,  how- 
ever, was  not  experienced  enough  in 
matters  of  this  kind  to  take  the  nint. 

'*  My  good  sir — I  beg  pardon.  Cop- 
torn"— said  he,  buttoning  his  coat, 
and  speaking  in  a  voice  almost 
choked' with  fury — "what  is  the 
meaning  of  all  tliis  ?  What  do  you 
mean,  su*,  by  this  insolent  bearing 
towards  me  r" 

"  Good  Grod  I  Do  vou  know,  air, 
whom  you  are  speaking  to?"  en- 
quired the  Captam,  wim  an  air  of 
wonder. 

**  I  care  as  little  as  I  know,  sir; 
but  this  I  know— I  shall  give  you  to 
understand  that,  whoever  you  are,  I 
won't  be  bullied  by  you." 

"  The  devil!"  exclaimed  the  Cap- 
tain, slowly,  as  if  he  hardly  compre- 
hended what  was  passing.  Miss—, 
pale  as  a  statue,  and  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  leaned  speechless  against 
the  comer  of  the  piano,  apparently 
stupified  by  the  scene  iluit  was  pass- 
ing. 

**Oh,by  — I  this  will  never  do^" 
at  length  exclaimed  the  Captain,  as 
he  rushed  up  to  Mr  Wamingham, 
and  stmck  him  furiously  over  the 
shoulders  with  his  cane.  He  was 
going  to  seize  Mr  Wamingham's  col- 
lar with  his  left  hand,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  farther  chastise- 
ment, when  Mr  Wamingham,  who 
was  a  very  muscular  man,  shook  him 
oiF,  and  dashed  his  right  hand  full 
into  the  face  of  the  Captain.  Miss 
—  shrieked  for  assistance— while 
the  Captain  put  himself  instantly 
into  attitude,  and  bein^  a  first-rate 
**  miller,"  as  the  phrase  is,  before  Mr 
Wamingham  could  prepare  himself 
for  the  encounter,  planted  a  sudden 
shower  of  blows  about  Mr  Waming- 
ham's head  and  breast,  that  fell  on 
him  like  the  strokes  of  a  sledge-ham- 
mer. He  was  of  course  instantly 
laid  prostrate  on  the  floor  in  a  state 
of  insensibility,  and  recollected  no- 
thing further  till  he  found  himself 
lying  in  his  bed  at  the  —  hotel, 
about  the  middle  of  tiie  night,  £unt 
and  weak  with  the  loss  of  blood,  bis 
head  bandaged,  and  amid  all  the  pa- 
raphernalia and  attendance  of  a  sick 
man's  chamber.    How  w  when  be 
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bad  been -conveyed  to  thehcfctel  he 
knew  not»  tili  he  waamfprmed  some 
weeks  afterwards  that  Captain  — , 
haying  learned  his  resi^nce  from 
Miss  —9  had  brought  him  in  his 
carriage,  in  a  state  of  stupor.  All  the 
circumstances  above  related  com- 
bined to  throw  Mr  Wamingham  into 
a  fever,  which  increased  upon  him ; 
the  state  of  nervous  excitement  in 
which  he  had  lived  for  Uie  last  few 
days  aggravated  the  other  symptoms 
— ^and  delirium  at  last  deepened  inr 
to' downright  madness.  The  medi- 
cal man,  who  has  been  several  times 
before  mentioned  as  a  friendly  at- 
tendant of  Mr  Wamingham,  finding 
that  matters  grew  so  serious,  ana 
being  unwilling  any  longer  to  bear 
the  sole  responsibility  of  the  case, 
advised  Mr  Wamingham's  friends, 
who  had  been  summoned  from  a 
distant  county  to  his  bedside,  to  call 
me  in;  and  this  was  the  statu  quo  of 
affairs  when  I  paid  him  my  first  visit. 
On  entering  the  room,  I  found  a 
keeper  sitting  on  each  side  of  the  bed 
on  which  lay  Mr  Wamingham,  who 
was  raving  frightfully,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  imprecating  the  most  fear- 
ful curses  upon  Captain  .     It 

was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
the  keepers  could  hold  him  down, 
even  though  my  unfortunate  patient 
was  suffering  under  the  restraint 
of  a  strait  waistcoat.  His  counte- 
nance, which  I  think  I  mentioned 
was  naturally  very  expressive,  if  not 
handsome,  exhibited  tne  most  ghast- 
ly contortions.  His  eyes  glared  into 
every  comer  of  the  room,and  seemed 
about  to  start  from  their  sockets. — 
After  standing  for  some  moments  a 
silent  spectator  of  this  painful  scene, 
endeavouring  to  watch  the  current 
of  his  maladv,  and  at  the  same  time 
soothe  the  affliction  of  his  uncle,  who 
was  standing  by  my  side  dreadfully 
agitated,  I  ventured  to  approach 
nearer,  observing  him  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  relapsing  into  silence- 
undisturbed  but  by  heavy  and  ster- 
torous breathing.  He  lay  with  his 
face  buried  in  the  pillow;  and  on  my 
putting  my  fingers  to  his  temples,  he 
suddenly  turned  his  face  towards 
me.  **  God  bless  me — Mr  Kean  !" 
said  he,  in  an  altered  tone — ^*  this  is 
really  a  very  unexpected  honour  !*' 
He  seemed  embarrassed  at  seeing 
me.  I  determined  to  humour  his 
f«ncy-*the  only  rational  metho4  of 


dealing  with  such  patients.  I  inay. 
as  weu  say,  in  passing,  that  some 
persons  have  not  unfrequently  found 
a  resemblance— faint  and  slightj  if 
any  at  all — ^between  my  features  and 
those  of  the  celebrated  tragedian. for 
whom  I  was  on  the  present  occasion 
mistaken. 

"  Oh,  yours  are  teirible  e^yes^  Mr 
Kean — very,y  ery  terrible  1  Where  did 
you  get  them  ?  Wliat  fiend  touched 
them  with  such  unnatural  lustre? 
These  are  not  human-^no,  no  I  What 
do  you  think  I  have  often  fancied, 
they  resembled  ?'^ 

"Heally,  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  sir," 
I  replied,  with  some  curiosity. 

*'  Why,  one  of  the  damned  inmates 
of  hell--glaring  through  the  fiery  bars 
of  their  prison, '  replied  Mr  Waming- 
ham, with  a  shudder. 

''  Isn't, that  a  ghastly  fancy  ?"  he  en- 
quired. 

**  'Tis  horrible  enough,  indeed," 
said  I,  determined  to  humour  him. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I— Ha,  ha,  ha  1"  roared 
the  wretched  maniac,  with  a  laug^ 
which  made  us  all  quake  round  his 
bedside.  *'  I  can  say  better  thin^  than 
that, — though  it  is  d-— d  good ;  it's  no- 
thing like  me  way  in  which  I  shall 
talk  to-morrow  morning — ha,  ha,  ha  I 
—for  lam  going  down  to  hell,  to  learn 
some  of  the  fiends'  talk;  and  when.  I 
come  back,  I'll  give  you  a  lesson,  Mr 
Kean,  shall  be  worth  two  thousand 
a-year  to  you — ^ha,  ha,  ha  ! — What 
d'ye  say  to  that,  Othello  ?"— He  pau- 
sed, and  continued  mumbling  some- 
thing to  himself,  in  a  strangely  differ- 
ent tone  of  voice  from  that  in  which 
he  had  just  addressed  me. 

**  Mr  Kean,  Mr  Kean,"  said  he  sud- 
denly, "  you're  the  very  man  I  want ; 
I  suppose  they  had  told  you  I  had 
been  asking  for  you,  eh  V\ 

"  Yes,  certainly,  I  heard'*— 

**  Very  good — 'twas  civil  of  them ; 
but,  now  you  are  here,  just  shade  those 
basilisk  eyes  of  yours,  for  they  blight 
my  soul  within  me."  I  did  as  he  di- 
rected— ^**Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I've 
been  thinking — I've  got  a  tragedy 
ready, very  nearly  at  least,  and  there's 
a  magnificent  character  for  you  in  it, 
— expresslv  written  for  you — ^a  com- 
pound of  Richard,  Shylock,  and  Sir 
Giles — your  masterpieces — a  sort  of 
quartum  quiddatnr^eh — you  hear  me, 
Mr  Kean !" 

"  Aye,  and  mark  thee,  too,  Hal," 
thinking  a  quotation  from  hisfavour- 
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ite  Sbakspetre  would  soothe  and 
flatter  his  mflatned  fancy. 
''Ah^aptly  quoted — ^happy,  hap« 

§7 ! — ^y  the  way,  talking  or  that,  I 
on't  at  all  admire  your  personation 
of  Macbeth— by  G~,  Mr  Kean,  I 
don't  'Tis  utterly  miseonceired — 
wrong  from  beginning  to  end;  It  is» 
really.  You  see  whatan  indq)endent» 
straigfat>forward  critic  I  am— ha,  ha, 
ha  I'^accompanying  the  words  with 
a  laugfaf  if  not  as  loud,  as  fearful  as 
his  former  ones.  I  told  him,  I  bow- 
ed to  his  iudffment 

*'  Good,"  ne  answered,  ^  genius 
should  always  be  candid.  Macready 
has  a  single  whisper,  when  he  en- 
quires '^u  it  the  SSngf  which  is 
worth  all  ymur  fiendish  mutterinn 
andgasplngs,ha,ha!  *  I>oes  the  ga&- 
bd  jade  wince  ?  Her  withers  are  un- 
Wrun^.'— Mr  Kean,  how  absurd  you 
are,  iO-mannered,  pardon  me  for  say** 
ing  it,  for  interrupting  me,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause ;  adding,  with  a  puz- 
zled air,  ^  What  was  it  I  was  talking 
about  when  you  interrupted  me  ?"— > 

*  Do  you  mean  the  tragedy  — —  ?" 
(I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to  interrupt 
him.)    "  Ha— the  tragedy, 

*  The  play,  the  play's  the  thing, 
Wherein  III  catch  the  conscience  of  the 

king.* 

Ah — the  tragedy  was  it  I  was  men- 
tioning? Rem  acu-'-^icu  tetigisH^-^ 
that's  Latin,  Mr  Kean  I  Didyouever 
learn  Latin,  and  Greek,  eh  7^ — I  told 
him  I  had  studied  it  a  little. 

"  What  can  you  mean  by  interrupt- 
ing me  thus  unmannerly  ? — Mr  Kean, 
I  won't  stand  it — Once  more — what 
was  it  I  was  talking  about  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago  ?*'  He  mid  afain  let  slip 
the  thread  of  his  thoughts. — **  A  di- 
gression this,  Mr  Kean;  I  must  be 
mad — indeed  I  must  I"  he  continued, 
with  a  shudder,  and  a  look  of  sudden 
sanity,  **  I  must  be  mad,  and  I  can't 
help  thinking  what  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  Shakspeare 
shews  when  he  makes  memory  llie 
test  of  sanity — a  d— d  depth  of 
philosophy  in  it,— eh,  d'ye  recollect 
the  passage,— eh,  Kean?"  I  said  I 
certainly  could  not  call  it  to  mind. 

**  Then  it's  infemGious  I-hi  shame  and 
a  disgrace  for  you.  It's  quite  true 
what  people  say  of  you — you  are  a 
mere  tragedy  hack  I  Why  won't  you 
tnr  to  get  out  of  that  mill-horse  round 
of  your  hadmeyed  characters !  Ex- 
cuse jne  \  you  knpw  Tm  a  tast  ad* 
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mirer  of  yours,  but  an  komeet  one ! — 
Corse  me,**  aftera  sudden  pause,  add- 
ing, witii  a  bewildered  ana  ai^^  air, 
**  what  was  it  I  was  going  to  sar  I-* 
I've  lost  it  again !— oh,  a  passage  mm. 
Shakspeare-'memory — ^teet  of— • 
Ah,  nawy  we  have  him  I  *Tis  tiiis: 
mark  and  remember  it  !*-*tia  In  King 


— ^  '  BHng  me  to  the  test. 
And  I  lAe  matter  wi&  re^wcrd,  whidi  sun^ 


W«iil4l  gamM  fronit* 

Profoundly  true— isn't  it»  Kean  r*— - 
Of  course  I  acquiesced. 

^  Ah,"  he  resumed,  with  a  pleased 
smile,  **  nobody  now  can  wnte  like 
that  except  myself— Go  it,  Harry— 
ha,  ha,  ha  I— Who— oo — o  I"  uttering 
the  Btran^l  kind  of  revolting  err  I 
ever  heard.  *  Oh,  dear,  dear  me,  wKat 
was  it  I  was  saying  ?  The  thought 
keeps  slippinff  from  me  like  a  liUie 
eel ;  I  can  t  hold  it  Eels,  by  tiie  way, 
are  nothing  but  a  sort  of  water  sn^e 
—'tis  brutal  to  eat  ikem  !  Wha^ 
made  me  name  eels,  Mr  Kean  ?**  I 
reminded  him.  "  Ah,  there  must  be 
a  screw  loose — something  v^ong 
here"  shaking  his  head ;  **  irs  all  up- 
side down— ha !  what  the  d— 1  was  it 
now  ?"  I  once  more  recalled  it  to 
his  mind,  for  I  saw  he  was  fretting 
himself  with  vexation  at  being  unable 
to  take  up  the  chain  of  his  tnoughts. 

*  Ah  I — well  now,  once  more — I 
said  Fd  a  character  for  you — ^good; 
do  it  justice — or,  d — ^me,  Pll  hiss  you 
like  a  huge  boa,  coiled  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  pit  I  There's  a  thought- 
stay— he's  losing  the  thought  ainin** 
hold  it— hold  it^ 

**  The  tragedy,  sir," 

**  Ah,  to  be  sure— I've  another  cha- 
racter for  Miss [naming  the  act- 
ress beforementioned] — ^magnificent 
queen  of  beauty — ^nightingale  of  song 
—radiant — ^peerless — Ah,  ladv,  look 
on  me ! — look  on  me !"  and  he  sud- 
denly burst  into  one  of  the  most  ti- 
er-like howls  I  could  conceive  capa- 
le  of  being  uttered  by  a  human  oe- 
ing.  It  must  have  been  heard  in  tiie 
street  and  market  without  We  who 
were  round  him  stood  listening,  chill- 
ed with  horror.  When  he  had  ceased, 
I  said,  in  a  soothing  whisper,  **  Com- 
pose yourself,  Mr  Wamingham— 
you'll  see  her  by  and  bye."  ne  look- 
ed me  full  in  the  face,  and  uttered  as 
shocking  a  veil  as  before. 

^  Arauntl-s^iit  on  ye  I  BcoimdrcliI 
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-^fiends!**  he  shouted,  •truggling 
with  the  men  who  wereendeeTouring 
to  hold  him  down*-^  Are  you  come 
to  murder  me? — Ha^af«--ar'--*aiid 
he  fell  hack  as  though  he  was  in.  the 
act  of  being  choked  or  throttled. 

*^  Where^-where  is  the  fiend  who 

Btniok  me  ?"*^he  ffroaned  in  a  fierce 

under-tone;  '^  ana  in  HER  presence 

too ;  and  she  atood  by  looking  on  I— • 

ertiely  beaaiifiil,  deceitful  woman  !-^ 

Did  eiie  turn  pale  and  tremble  P-^Oh^ 

will  not  I  have  his  blood-^blood-^ 

blood?"  and  he  clutched  his  fisto 

with  a  savage  and  murderous  force* 

**  Ah  I  you  around  me,  say,  does  not 

blood  cleanse  the  deepest,  foulest 

stain,  or  hide  it  ?-^Pour  it  on  warm 

and  reeking—^  crimson  flood«-*and 

never  trust  me  if  it  does  not  wash 

out  insult  for  ever  I   Ha^ha — ha  f 

Oh,  let  me  loose  I  Let  me  loose  I  Let 

me  but  cast  my  eves  on  the  insolent 

ruffian — the  brutal  bully — let  me  but 

lay  hands  on  him  V*   And  he  drew  in 

his  breath  with  a  lonff,  fierce,  and 

deep  respiration.  ^  WiU  I  not  shake 

him  out  of  his  military  trappings, 

and  fooleries  ?  Ha,  devils  t  unhand 

me— I  say',  unhand  me,  and  let  me 

loose  on  this  Cfq[>tain  **— ." 

In  this  strain  the  unhappy  young 
man  continued  raving  for  about  ten 
mimrtes  longer,  till  ne  utterly  ex* 
hausted  himself.  The  paroxysm  was 
over  for  the  present  The  keepers^ 
aware  of  this — for,  of  course,  they 
were  accustomed  to  such  fearful 
scenes  ae  these,  and  preserved  the 
moot  cool  and  matter-ot-factdemean^ 
our  conceivable— 'relaxed  their  hold* 
Mr  Waniinflham  lay  perfectly  mo» 
tionleesyvritb  his  eyes  closed,  breath*^ 
iflff  slow  and  heavily,  while  the  per* 
sptratlon  burst  from  every  pore.  His 
pulse  and  other  symptoms  shewed 
nethatafew more  similar  paroxysm* 
would  destroy  him;  and  uiat  conse-^ 
quently  the  most  active  remedies 
must  be  had  recourse  to  immediate^- 
ly.  I,  therefore,  directed  what  was 
to  be  done- — ^his  head  to  be  shaved--* 
that  he  should  be  bled  c<^ously*-» 
kept  perfectly  cool  and  tranquil-*- 
and  preaeribed  such  medicines  as  I 
conceived  most  calculated  to  effect 
Uiis  object.  On  my  way  down  stairs, 
I  encountered  Mr  — — ,  the  proprie- 
tor, or  landlord,  of  tbe'  hotel,  who,, 
widi  a  rery  agitated  air,  tdd  me,  he 
moet  insist  on  having  Mr  Warning* 
hsn  wmmonf^  ftnmemntely  from  tfc 
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hotel  I  for  that  his  ravhi|[B  disturbed 
and  agitated  eveiy  body  m  the  placci 
and  had  been  loudly  complained  of. 
Seeing  the  reasmiabJeness  of  this,  my 
patient  wa%  with  my  sanction,  com 
veyed,  that  evening,  to  airy  and  gen« 
teel  lodgings  in  one  of  the  adjoinmg 
streets.  The  three  or  four  foUowing 
visits  I  paid  him,  presented  scenes 
little  varying  from  the  one  I  have 
above  been  attempting  to  describe: 
They  gradually,  however,  abated  in 
violence.  I  shall  not  be  guilty  of  ex? 
travaffance  or  exaggeration,  ii  I  pro- 
test,  uiat  there  was  sometimes  a  vein 
of  si^limityinhisravinjBpi.  Heteall^ 
said  some  of  the  very  miest  thin^  I 
ever  heard*  This  need  not  occasion 
wondw,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  **  out 
of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  the  mouth 
speaketh;"  and  Mr  Wamingham's 
naturally  powerful  mind  was  filled 
with  accumulated  stores,  acouired 
frtnn  almost  every  region  of  litenu- 
ture.  His  fancy  was  deeply  tinged 
with  Germanism— with  diabhrie — 
and  some  of  his  ghostly  images  used 
to  haunt  and  creep  after  me,  like 
spirits,  ^bbering  and  chattering  the 
expressions  witn  which  the  maniac 
had  conjured  them  into  bein^. 

To  me,  nothing  is  so  affectmg^-*so 
terrible-HU>  hunuuating,  as  to  see  a 
powerful  intellect,  like  that  of  Mr 
namingham,  the  prey  of  insanity, 
exhibinng  glimpses  of  greatness  and 
beauty,  amid  all  the  cnaotic  gloom 
and  havoc  of  madness;  reminding 
one  of  the  mighty  fragments  of  some 
dilapidated  structure  of  Greece  or 
Rome,  mouldering  apart  from  one 
another,  still  displaying  the  exquir 
site  mouldinff  and  chiselling  of  the 
artist,  and  emiancing  the  beholder's 
regret  that  so  glorious  a  fabric  should 
have  becai  destroyed  by  the  ruthless 
hand  of  time.  Insanity,  mdeed,  makes 
the  most  fearful  inroads  on  an  in- 
tellect distmguished  by  its  activity  ; 
and  the  fiame  is  fed  rapidly  by  the 
fuel  afforded  from  an  excitable  and 
vigorous  fancy.  A  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility is  incurred,  in  such  cases, 
by  Uie  medical  attendants.  Long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  me,  that  the 
only  sensible  way  of  dealing  with 
such  patients  as  Mr  Wamingham, 
is  chiming  in  readily  with  their  vari- 
ous fancies,  without  seeming  in  the 
ali^test  degree  shocked  or  alarmed 
by  the  most  monstrous  extravagances. 
Tke  patient  swwt  never  be  startled 
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by  any  appearance  of  surprise  or  ap- 
prehension from  those  around  htm 
— never  irritated  by  contradiction,  or 
indications  of  impatience.  Should 
this  be  done  by  some  inexperienced 
attendant,  the  mischief  may  prove  ir- 
remediable by  any  subsequent  treat- 
ment ;  the  flame  will  blaze  out  with 
a  fury  which  will  consume  instantly 
every  vestige  of  the  intellectual  struc- 
ture, leaving  the  body — the  shell — 
bare,  blackened  walls  alone, — 

"  A  scoff,  a  jest,  a  byeword  through  the 
world." 

Let  the  patient  have  sea-room ;  allow 
him  to  dash  about  for  a  while  in  the 
tempest  and  whirlwind  of  his  disor- 
dered faculties;  while  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary from  those  around  is,  to  watch 
the  critical  moment,  and  pour  the  oil 
of  soothing  acquiescence  on  the  foam- 
ing waters.  Depend  upon  it,  the  up- 
roar will  subsiae  when  the  winds  of 
opposition  cease.  * 

To  return,  however,  to  Mr  Wam- 
ingham :  The  incubus  which  had 
brooded  over  his  intellects  for  more 
than  a  week,  at  length  disappeared, 
leaving  its  victim  trembling  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  grave.  In  truth, 
I  do  not  recollect  ever  seeing  a  pa^ 
tient  whose  energies,  both  physical 
and  mental,  were  so  dreadfully  shat- 
tered. He  had  lost  almost  all  mus- 
cular power.  He  could  not  raise 
his  hand  to  his  head,  alter  his  po- 
sition in  the  bed,  or  even  masticate 
his  food.  For  several  days,  it  could 
barely  be  said  that  he  existed.  He 
could  utter  nothing  more  than  an 
almost  inaudible  whisper,  and  seem«> 
ed  utterly  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  His  sister,  a 
young  and  very  interesting  woman, 
had  novra  to  his  bedside  immediately 
the  family  were  acquainted  with  his 
illness,  and  had  continued  ever  since 
in  daily  and  nightly  attendance  on 
him,  till  she  herself  seemed  idmost 
worn  out  How  I  loved  her  for  her 
pallid,  exhausted,  anxious,  yet  affec- 
tionate looks !  Had  not  this  illness 
intervened,  she  would  have  been  be- 
fore this  time  married  to  a  rising 
young  man  at  the  Bar;  yet  her  devo- 
ted sisterly  sympathies  attached  her 
to  her  brother's  bedside  without  re- 

{>ining,and  she  would  never  think  of 
eavin^  him.  Her  feelings  may  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  known  that  she 
was  in  a  great  measure  acquainted 


with  the  cause  of  her  brother's  sud- 
den illness ;  and  it  was  her  painful 
duty  to  sit  and  listen  to  many  uncon- 
scious disclosures  of  the  most  afflict- 
ing natui'e.  This  latter  circumstance 
furnished  the  first  source  of  uneasi- 
ness to  Mr  Waminffham,  on  recover- 
ing the  exercise  of  liis  rational  facul- 
ties; he  was  excessively  agitated  at 
the  idea  of  his  having  alluded  to,  and 
described,  the  dissipated  and  profli- 
gate scenes  of  his  college  life;  and 
when  he  had  once  compelled  me  .to 
acknowledge,  that  his  sister  and  other 
relations  were  apprised  of  the  events 
which  led  to  his  illness,  he  sunk  into 
moody  silence  for  some  time,  evi- 
dently scourging  himself  with  the 
heaviest  selr-reproaches,  and  pre- 
sently, exclaimed — **  Weli,  Doctor, 
thus  you  see,  has 

*  Even-handed  Justice 
Compeird  the  poison*d  chalice  to  my  lips,* 

and  I  have  drunk  the  foul  draught  to 
the  dregs  I  Yet  though  I  would  at 
this  moment  lay  down  half  my  for- 
tune to  blot  from  their  memories 
what  they  must  have  heard  me  utter, 
I  Shall  submit  in  silence— >I  have 
richly  earned  it-— I  now,  however,  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  debauchery — 
profligacy— dissipation,  for  ever."— I 
interrupted  him  oy  saying,  I  was  not 
aware,  nor  were  his  relatives,  that 
he  had  been  publicly  distuiguiahed 
as  a  debauchee.  ^  Why,  Doctor," 
he  replied,  *'  possibly  not — ^there  may 
be  others  who  have  exposed  them- 
selves more  absurdl  v  than  I  have— 
who  have  drunk  and  raked  more-^ 
but  mine  has  been  the  vile  profligacy 
of  the  heart — the  dissipation  aftho 
feelinge.  But  it  shall  cease  1  GSod 
knows  I  never  thoroughly  ei\|oyed  it, 
though  it  has  occasioned  me  a  delici- 
ous sort  of  excitement,  which  has  at 
length  nearly  destroyed  me.  I  have 
clambered  out  of  the  scorching  cra- 
ter of  Etna,  scathed,  but  not  consu- 
med. I  will  now  descend  into  the 
tranquil  vales. of  virtue,  and  never, 
never  leave  them !"  He  wept— ^or 
be  had  not  yet  recovered  the  tone  or 
mastery  of  his  feelings.  These  salutary 
tiioughts  led  to  a  permanent  reform- 
ation ;  his  illness  had  produced  its  ef- 
fect One  other  thing  there  was  which 
yet  occasioned  him  disquietude  and 
uncertainty ;  he  said  he  felt  bound  to 
seek  the  usual  **  satisfaction  "  Irom 

Captsin--— I  I  and  all  around  hii«v 
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to  whom  he  hinted  it,'  scouted: the 
idea ;  and  he  himself  relinquished  it 

on  hearing  that  Captain had 

called  often  during  nis  illness,  and 
left  macny  cards,  with  the  most  anxi- 
ous enquiries  after  his'  health ;  and 
in  a  &BLJ  or  two  had  a  prinlte  inter- 
view with  Mr  Warningham,  when  he 
ilpologized  in  the  most  prompt  and 
handsome  manner  for  his  violent  con- 
duct, and  expressed  the  liveliest  re- 
grets at  the  serious  consequences 
with  which  it  had  been  attended. 

Mr  VVamingfaam,  to  conclude,  re- 
covered but  slowly ;  and  as  soon  as 
his  weakness  would  admit  of  the 
journey,  removed  to  the  family  house 

in shire;  from  thence  he  went 

to  the  seaside,  and  staid  there  till  the 
close  of  the  autumn,  reading  philo- 
sophy, and  some  of  the  leading  Wri- 
ters ou  morals.  He  was  married  in 
October^  and  set  off  for  Uie  Continent 
in  the  spring.  His  constitution,  how- 
ever, had  received  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered;  and  two 
years  after>  Mr  Warningfaam  died  of 
a  decline  at  Genoa. 


TIUS  nnOKEN  IIEART. 

There  was  a  large  and  gay  party 
aseembled  one  evening,  in  the  me- 
morable month  of  June,  1815,  at  a 
house  in  the  remote  western  suburbs 
of-  London.  Throngs  of  handsome 
and  "virell-dressed  women — ^a  large  re- 
tinue of  the  leading  men  about  town 
' — the  dazzling  light  of  chandeliers 
bfaizing  like  three  suns  overhead — 
the  charms  of  music  and  dancing — 
together  with  that  tone  of  excite- 
ment then  pervading  society  at  large, 
owing  to  our  successful  continental 
campaigns,  which  maddened  Eng- 
hmd  into  almost  daily  annunciations 
of  Yictory ; — all  these  circumstances, 
I  may,  combined  to  supply  spirit  to 
every  party.  In  fact,  England  was 
almost  turned   upside    down  witli 

universal  fdting ! — Mrs ,  the  lady 

whose  party  I  have  just  been  men- 
tioningy  was  in  ecstacy  at  the  eclat 
with  which  the  whole  was  going  off, 
and  cbarroed  with  the  buoyant  ani- 
mation with  which  all  seemed  incli- 
ned to  contribute  their  quota  to  tlie 
evening's  amusement.  A  young  lady 
of  some  personal  attractions,  most 
amiable  manners,  and  ffreat  accom- 
plishoaents^  particularly  musical^ 


had  been  repeatedly  elicited  to  sit 
down  to  the  piano,  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  the  company  with  the  fa- 
vourite Scottish  ab,  *'  The  Banks  of 
Allan  Water, ^^  For  a  long  time,  how- 
ever, she  steadfastly  resisted  (heir 
importunities,  on  the  plea  of  low 
s^its.  There  was  evidently  an  air 
of  deep  pensiveness,  if  not  melan« 
choly,  about  her,  which  ought  to 
have  corroborated  the  truth  of  the 
plea  she  urged.  She  did  not  seem 
to  nither  excitement  with  the  rest ; 
ana  rather  endured,  than  shared,  the 
gaieties  of  the  evening.  Of  course, 
the  young  folks  around  her  of  her 
own  sex  whispered  their  suspicions 
that  she  was  in  love ;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  well  known  by  several 
present,  that  Miss was  ensrasred 
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to  a  youn^  officer  who  had  earned 
considerame  distinction  in  the  Penin- 
sular campaign,  and  to  whom  she 
was  to  be  united  on  his  return  from 
the  continent  It  need  not  therefore 
be  wondered  at,  that  a  thouf^ht  of 
the  various  Casualties  to  which  a 
soldier's  life  is  exposed — especially 
a  bold  and  brave  young  soldier,  such 
as  her  inteUded  had  proved  himself 
— and  the  possibility,  if  not  probabi- 
lity, that  he  might,  alas !  never 

"  Return  to  dalm  his  blushing  bride" 

— but  be  left  behind  among  the  glo- 
rious throng  of  t!ie  fallen — sufficed 
to  overcast  her  mind  with  gloomy 
anxieties  and  apprehensions,  it  was, 
indeed,  owing  solely  to  the  affec- 
tionate importunities  of  her  relatives, 
that  she  was  prevailed  on  to  be  seen 
in  society  at  all.  Had  her  own  incli- 
nations been  consulted,  she  would 
have  sought  solitude,  where  she 
might,  witn  weeping  and  trembling, 
commend  her  hopes  to  the  hands  of 
Him  *'  who  seeth  in  secret,"  and 
^  whose  are  the  issues"  of  battle. 
As,  however.  Miss ^*s  rich  con- 
tralto voice,  and  skilful  powers  of 
accompaniment,  were  much  talked 
of,  the  company  would  listen  to  no 
excuses  or  apologies;  so  the  poor 
girl  was  absolutely  baited  into  sitting 
down  to  the  piano,  when  she  ran 
over  a  few  melancholy  chords  witli 
an  air  of  reluctance  and  displaceucy. 
Her  sympathies  were  soon  excited 
by  the  fine  tones — the  tumultuous 
melody — of  the  keys  she  touched — 
and  she  struck  into  the  soft  and 
soothing  symphony  of  "  The  Banks 
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of  Alfiin  Water.*  The  faresthleei 
nlence  of  the  b78ta&der»-«^for  nesr* 
If  all  the  company  was  thronged 
Around— ^waa  at  len^  broken  by 
her  voice,  stealinff,  *'  like  faint  bhie 
guahinff  streams,  on  tbe  ddigfated 
ears  of  her  auditors,  as  ahe  caob- 
menced  singing  that  exquisite  little 
ballad,  with  the  most  touching  pathos 
and  simplicity.  She  had  just  eonii> 
menced  the  verse, 

"  For  his  bride  a  solSier  sought  her, 
And  a  winning  tongue  had  he  !** 

when,  to  the  surprise  df  eirety  body 
around  her,  she  suddenly  ceased 
playing  and  singing,  without  remo- 
ving her  hands  from  the  instrument, 
and  gassed  steadfastly  forward  with 
a  vacant  air,  while  the  colour  faded 
from  her  cheeks,  and  left  tiiem  pale 
as  the  lily.  She  continued  thus  for 
some  moments,  to  the  alarm  and 
astonishment  of  the  company — ^mo- 
tionless, and  apparently  unconscious 
of  any  one's  presence.  Her  elder 
sister,  much  agitated,  stepped  to- 
wards her,  placed  her  hanaonher 
shoulder,  endeavoured  ffenlJy  to 
rouse  her,  and  said  hurriedly, 
^  Anne,  Anne !  What  now  Is  the  mat- 
ter ?" — Miss  -—  made  ao  anawer; 
but  a  few  moments  after,  without 
moving  her  eyes,  suddenly  burst 
into  a  piercing  shriek !  Consterna- 
tion seized  all  present 

•*  Sister— sister  I — Dear  Anne,  are 
you  ill  ?*'  again  enquired  her  trem- 
bling sister,  endeavouring  to  rouse 
her,  but  in  vain.  Miss  —  did  not 
seem  either  to  see  or  hear  her.  Her 
eyes  still  gazed  fixedly  forward,  till 
the^  seemed  mdually  to  expand, 
as  It  were,  with  an  expression  of 
glassv  horror.  All  present  seemed 
utterly  confounded,  and  airaid  to 
interfere  with  her.  Whispers  were 
heard,  "  She's  ill — ^in  a  fit — ^run  for 
some  water.  Good  Qod,  how  strange 
— ^what  a  piercing  shriek,"  &c  &c. 
At  length  Miss  -— >»'s  lips  moved. 
She  began  to  mutter  inaudibly ;  but 
by  and  Dye  those  immediately  near 
her  could  distinguish  the  words, 
"There I — ^there  they  are — with  their 
lanterns.— Oh !  they  are  looking  out 
for  the  de — a — d  /^They  turn  over 
the  heaps. — Ah ! — ^now— no ! — ^that 
little  hiU  of  slain-^see,  see!— they 
are  turning  them  over,  one  br  one — 
There  !~there  he  is  !— Oh,  horror  I 
horror!  horror !—Ri«ht  ttiaovGU 
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THE  HHAST  !*'  and  with  Along  shud« 
dering  groan,  she  fell  senseless  faito 
tiie  arms  (^  her  horror-struck  sister. 
Of  course  all  were  in  confusion  and 
dismay-sqaot  a  face  present,  but  was 
blanched  with  agitation  and  affirigfat 
on  hearing  the  extraordinary  words 
ahe  uttered.      \^th  true   delicacy 
and  propriety  of  feeling,  all  those 
whose  carriages  had  happened  to 
havB  already  arrived, .  instantly  to<^ 
tiieir  departure^  to  prevent  their  pre- 
sence  embarrassing  or  interfering 
With  the  family,  who  were  already 
suiBdentiv  bewildered.    The  room 
was  sodn  tiiinned  of  sll,  except  those 
who  were  immediately  engaged  in 
rendering  their  services  to  the  young 
lady  ,*  and  a  servant  was  instantly  dia- 
'patched,  with  a  horse,  for  me.  On  my 
■Arrival,  I  found  her  in  bed,  (stfll  at. 
•the  house  where  the  party  was  riven, ' 
which  was  that  of  the  young  lady's 
-sister-in-law.)   She  had  Mien  into  a 
•succession  of  swoons  ever  since  she 
had  been  carried  up  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  was  perfectly  sense- 
less when  1  entered  the  beddumber 
where  she  lay.    She  had  not  spoken 
a  syllable  since'utCe'ring  the  singular 
words  just  related;  and  her  whole 
frame  was  cold  and  rigid — in  fact, 
"she  seemed  to-  fa»o  received  aome 
'Strange  shock,  which  had  altogetiber 
paralysed  her.    By  the  use,  how- 
ever, of  strong  stimulants,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  at  length  restoring  her  to 
'Something  like  consciousness ,  but  I 
think  it  would  have  been  better  for 
her— judging  from  the  event — never 
to  have  woke  again  from  forgetfbt 
ness.    She  opened  her  eyes  under 
the  influence  of  the  searching  stunn- 
lants  we  applied,  and  stared  vacant- 
ly for  an  instant  on  thoee  standii^ 
round  her  bedside.     Her  counte- 
nance, of  an  ashy  hue,  was  damp 
with  clammy  perspiration,  and  sbe 
lay  perfectly  motionless,  except  when 
her  frame  undulated  ^ithlong  deep- 
drawn  sighs. 

**  Oh,  wretdied,  wretched,  wretch- 
ed girir*  she  murmured  at  lengA- — 
*  why  have  I  lived  till  now  ?  wby 
did  you  not  suffer  me  to  expire  f  He 
called  me  to  join  him — I  was  going 
—and  you  will  not  let  me-^but  1 
MUST  go— yes,  yes." 

*  Anne — dearest! — Why  do  yon 
talk  so?  Charles  is  not  gone  he 
will  return  soon — ^he  will  indeed  "*— 
sobbedfher  sister. 
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^  Oh|  nearer,  never !  You  could 
not  see  what  I  saw,  Jane" — she  shud- 
dered'-''Oh,  it  was  frightful  I  How 
tfaey  tumbled  about  the  heaps  of  the 
dead  I-^how  they  stripiped— oh^  hor- 
ror, horror  I" 

'<  Mr  dear  Miss  — — ,  you  are 
dreamuig— raving^indeed  you  are,^ 
said  I,  holding  her  hand  in  mine— 
**  Come,  come-^you  must  not  giro 
way  to  such  gloomy,  such  nervous 
fancies-^you  must  not  indeed.  You 
are  frightening  your  friends  to  no 
purpose.** 

"  What  do  you  mean  P*  she  replied, 
looking  me  suddenly  fiill  in  the  face. 
*"  I  tell  you  it  is  true !  Ah  me,  Charles 
is  dead — I  know  it— I  saw  him  I  Shot 
right  through  the  heart.  They  were 
stripping  him,  when—"  And  hea- 
ving three  or  four  short  convulsive 
sobs,  she  luain  swooned.  Mrs  — — s 
the  lady  ofthe  house,  (the  sister-in- 
law  of  Miss ,  as  I  think  I  have 

mentioned,)  could  endure  the  dis- 
tressinfi^  scene  no  longer,  and  was 
carriecl  out  of  the  room,  fainting,  in 
the  arms  of  her  husband.   With  great 
difficulty,  we  succeeded  in  restoring 
Miss  — —  once  more  to  conscious- 
ness ;  but  the  ft*equency  and  duration 
of  her  relapses  oe^an  seriously  to 
alarm  me.   The  spirit,  beiufi;  brought 
so  often  to  the  brink,  might  at  last 
suddenly  flit  off  into  eternity,  with- 
out any  one's  being  aware  of  it.  I,  of 
course,  did  all  that  my  professional 
knowledge  and  experience  suggest- 
ed; and,  after  expressing  my  readi- 
ness to  remain  all  night  in  the  house, 
in  the  event  of  any  sudden  alteration 
for  Miss  ■  for  the  worse,  I  took 

my  departure,  promising  to  call  very 
early  m   the  morning.    Before  lea- 
ving, Mr     ■        had  acquainted  me 
with  all  the  particulars  above  rela- 
ted; andy  as  Irode  home,  I  could  not 
help  feeling  the  liveliest  curiosity, 
mingled  witb  the  most  intense  sym- 
pirthy  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  to 
see  whether  the  corroborating  event 
woukL  stamp  the  present  as  one  of 
those     exfraordinary    occurrences, 
which  occasionally  **  come  o'er  us 
like  a  summer-cloud,"  astonishing 
andperplexing  every  one. 

llie   next    morning,  about  nine 

o'clock,  I  was  again  at  Miss 's 

bedside.  She  wns  nearly  in  the  same 
state  as  that  in  which  I  had  left  her 
the  preceding  evening— only  feebler, 
and   almoat    continually  iHupifled. 


She  seemed,  as  it  were,  stunned  with 
some  severe  but  invisible  stroke. 
She  said  scarcely  any  thhig,  but  often 
uttered  a  low,  moaningi  indistfaii^ 
sound,  and  whispered  at  intervals, 
^  Yes— shortly,  Charles,  shordy-->to^ 
morrow.**  There  was  no  rousing  her 
by  conversation ;  she  noticed  no  one, 
and  would  answer  no  questions.  I 
•uffgested  the  propriety  of  calling  in 
additional  medical  assistance;  and, 
in  the  evening,  met  two  eminent  bro- 
ther physicians  in  consultation  at  her 
bedside.  We  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  sinking  rapidly,  and 
that,  unless  some  miracle  intervened 
to  restore  her  energies,  she  would 
continue  with  us  but  a  very  little 
longer.  After  my  brother-physiciuis 
had  left,  I  returned  to  the  sick-cham- 
ber, and  sat  by  Miss  — 's  bedside 
for  more  than  an  hour.  My  feelings 
were  much  agitated  at  witnessing 
her  singular  and  affecting  situation. 
There  was  such  a  sweet  and  sorrow- 
ful expression  about  her  pallid  fea- 
tures, deepening^  occasionallv,  into 
such  hopelessness  of  heart-broken 
anguish,  as  no  one  could  contemplate 
without  deep  emotion.  There  was, 
besides,  something  mysterious  and 
awing — something  of' what  in  Scot- 
land is  called  second-sight — in  the 
circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
her  illness. 

**  Gone--gone !"  she  murmured, 
with  closed  eyes,  while  I  was  sitting 
and  gazing  in  silence  on  her,  ^  gone 
—and  in  glory !  Ah  f  I  ^udl  see  the 
younff  conqaeror^I.^l  r  How  he 
will  ImB  ttier*?-AhI  I  recoUect," 
she  mntinn.ed,  after  a  long  interval^ 
^'it  was  the^  Banks  of  Allan  Water' 
these  cruel  people  made  me  sing->^ 
and  my  heart  breaking  the  while! 
—What  was  tiie  verse  I  was  singing 
when  1 8aw'*-^he  shuddered-*" oh! 
— this— . 

'  For  his  bride  ft  soldier  sought  her, 
And  a  winning  toDgae  had  he-— i 

On  the  banks  of  Allan  water 
None  so  gay  as  she  I 

But  the  summer  grief  had  brought  her, 
And  the  soldier-^false  was  he* — 

Oh,  no,  no,  never—  Charles — my  poor 
murdered  Charles  —  never  !**  she 
groaned,  and  spoke  no  more  that 
night  She  continued  utterly  deaf 
to  all  that  was  said  in  the  way  of 
sympathy  or  remonstrance;  and,  if 
her  lips  moved  at  all,  it  was  only 
to  utter  faintly  some  micb  words  as. 
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"  Oh;letme^etnieleavDinpeaeel" 
Paring  the  two  next  days,  she  con- 
tinuea  drooping  rapidly.  The  only 
circumstapce  about  her  demeanour, 
particularly  noticed,  was,  that  she 
x>nce  moved  her  hands  for  a  moment 
<>ver  the  counterpane,  as  though  she 
were  playing  the  piano — a  sudden 
.flu^h  overspread  her  features— ^her 
eyes  stared,  as  though  she  were  start- 
led by  the  appearance  of  some  phan- 
tom or  other,  and  she  gasped, "  1  here, 
there!'' — after  which  sne  relapsed 
into  her  former  state  of  stupor. 
How  will  it  be  credited,  tnat  on  the 

fourth  morning  of  Miss ^*s  illness, 

a  letter  was  received  from  Paris  by 
her  family,  with  a  black  seal,  and 
franked  b^  the  noble  colonel  of  the 
.regiment  m  which  Charles  — •—  had 
8erved,communicatingthe  melancho- 
ly intelligence,  that  the  young  Captain 
had  fallen  towards  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  for  while  in  the 
.act  of  charging  at  the  head  of  his 
xorps,  a  French  cavah-y  officer  shot 
him  with  his  pistol  right  through  the 
heart  I  The  whole  family,  with  all 
tlieir  acquaintance,  were  unutterabl  v 
shocked  at  the  news — almost  petri- 
fied with  amazement  at  the  strange 
corroboration'of  Miss ^'s  predic- 
tion. How  to  communicate  it  to  the 
poor  sufferer  was  now  a  serious  ques- 
tion, or  whetlier  to  compnunicate  it 
at  all  at  present  ?  The  family  at  last, 
considering  that  it  would  be  unjus- 
tifiable in  them  any  long^  to  with- 
hold the  intelligence,  intrusted  the 
painful  duty  to  mer  I  therefore  re- 
paired .to  her  bedside  alone,  in  the 
evening  of  the  da^  on  which  the  let- 
ter had- been  received ;  that  evening 
was  the  last  of  her  life !  I  sat  down 
in  my  usual  place  beside  her,  and 
her  pulse,  countenance,  breiithing, 
cold  extremities— together  with  the 
fact,  that  she  had  taken  no  nourish- 
ment whatever  since  she  had  been 
laid  on  her  bed— convinced  me  that 
the  poor  girl's  sufferings  were  soon 
to  terminate.  I  was  at  a  los9  for  a 
length  of  time  how  to  break  the  op- 
pressive silence.  Observing,  how- 
ever, her  fading  eyes  fixed  on  me,  I 
determined,  as  it  were  accidentally, 
to  attract  them  to  the  fatal  letter 
which  I  then  held  in  my  hand.  Af- 
ter a  while  she  observed  it ;  her  eye 
suddenly  settled  on  the  ample  co- 
roneted  seal,  and  the  sight  operated 
something  like  m  electric  shock. 


She  seemed  struggling  to  spe^k,  but 
in  vain...  I  now  wished  to  Heaven  I 
had  never  agreed  to  undertake  the 
duty  which  had  been  imposed  upon 
me.  I  opened  the  letter,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  her,  said,  in  as  sooth- 
ing tones  as  my  agitation  could 
command, — ^  My  dear  girl — now, 
don't  be  alarmed,  or  I  sh^l  not  tell 
you  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you."— 
She  trembled,  and  her  sensibilities 
seemed  suddenly  restored ;  for  her 
eye  aesumed  an  expression  of  alarm- 
ed intelligence,  and  her  lips  moved 
about  like  those  of  a  person  who 
feels  them  parched  with  agitation, 
and  endeavours  to  moisten  them. 
/'  This  letter  has  been  received  to- 
day from  Paris,"  I  continued;  '*  it  is 

from  Colonel  Lord ,  and  brings 

word  that^that—that— "  I  felt  sud- 
denly choked,  and  could  not  bring 
out  the  words. 

'*  That  my  Charles  is  dead — I  know 
it    Did  I  not  tell  you  so  ?**  said 

Miss ,  interrupting  me,  with  as 

clear  and  distinct  a  tone  of  voice  as 
she  ever  had  in  her  life.  I  felt  con- 
founded. Had  the  unexpected  opera- 
tion of  the  news  I  brought  beenaule  to 
dissolve  the  spell  which  had  wither- 
ed her  mental  energies,  and  afford 
promise  of  her  restoration  to  health  ? 

Has  the  reader  ever  watched  a  can- 
dle which  is  flickering  and  expiring 
in  its  socket,  suddenly  shoot  up  into 
an  instantaneous  brilliance,  ana  then 
.be  utterly  extinguished?  I  soon  saw 

it  was  thus  with  poor  Miss .  AH 

the  expiring  energies  of  her  soul 
were  suddenly  collected  to  receive 
this  corroboration  of  her  vision — ^if 
such  it  may  be  called— and  then  she 
would, 

"  Lik«  a  Uly  drooping. 
Bow  her  head,  and  die.** 

To  return :  She  begged  me,  in  a  fal- 
tering voice,  to  read  her  all  the  let- 
ter. She  listened  with  closed  eyes, 
and  made  no  remark,  when  I  had 
concluded.  After  a  long  pauae,  I 
exclaimed — ^*  God  be  praised,  my 
dear  Miss  »■»  that  you  have  been 
able  to  receive  this  dreadful  news  so 
firmly  I" 

^Doctor,  tell  me, have  you  no  me- 
dicine that  could  make  me  weep  ? — 
Oh,  give  it,  give  it  me ;  it  would  re- 
lieve  me,  for  I  feel  a  mountain  oo 
mv  breast — it  is  pressing  me»**  i^ 
piled  she  feebly,  uttering  tbo  iv^^r^ 
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at  long  intervals.  Presaing  her  hand 
in  mine,  I  begged  her  to  be  calm, 
and  the  oppression  would  soon  dis- 
appear. 

•*  Oh — oh — oh,  that  I  could  weep. 
Doctor !"  She  whispered  something 
else,  but  inaudibly.  I  put  my  eai' 
close  to  her  mouth,  and  distinguish- 
ed something  like  the  words — "  1  am 
— I  am— call  her — hush — **  accom- 
panied with  a  faint,  fluttering,  gur- 
gling sound.  Al|Ui,  I  too  well  under- 
stood it!  With  much  trepidation  I 
ordered  the  nurse  to  summon  the 
family  into  the  room  instantly.  Her 
sister  Jane  was  the  first  tliat  entered, 
her  eyes  swollen  with  weeping,  and 
seemingly  half  suffocated  wiUi  tlie 
effort  to  conceal  her  emotions. 

**  Oh,  my  darling,  precious,  pre- 
cious sister  Anne  I"  she  sobbed,  and 
knelt  down  at  the  bedside,  flinging 
her  arms  round  her  sister's  neck — 
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kissing  the  gentle  sufferer's  cheeks 
and  mouth.     ... 

"  Anne ! — love ! — darling ! — Don't 
you  know  mo  W  She  groaned,  kiss- 
ing her  forehead,  repeatedly.  Could 
I  help  weeping?  All  who  had  enter- 
ed were  standing  around  the  bed, 
sobbing,  and  in  tears. .  J  kept  my 
fingers  at  the  wrist  of  the  dying  suf- 
ferer;  but  could  not  feel  whether 
or  not  the  .pulse,  beat,  Vi^hich,  how- 
ever, I  attributed  to  iny.own  agita- 
tion. 

"  Speak-rspeak — my  darling  Anne  I 
speak  to  me ;  .1  am  your  fioor  sistor 
Jane!"  sobbed  the  agonized  girV,  con- 
tinuimr  fondly  kissing  her  sister's 
cold  lips  and  forehead.  She  sud- 
denly started-— exclaimed, "  Oh,  God, 
she^s  dead!"  and  sunk  instantly 
senseless,  on  the  floor.  Alas,  alas,  it 
was  too  true ;  my  sweet  and  broken- 
hearted patient  was  no  more  I 


THE  NOVEL — ^A  SATIRE. 

One  night  the  Poe^^for  in  these  dull  times. 
Each  fool  becomes  a  poet  when  he  rhymes)-- 
Feasted  his  friend,  yet  gave  no  feast  more  nne 
Than  plain  boil'd  beef,  a  pudding,  and  old  wine. 
In  gentle  converse  pass'd  the  hours  awa^, 
Kings  mix'd  with  grouse,  and  politics  wiUi  hay ; 
Eachinsoftchaur  luxuriously  reclined,  , 
Eadi  pleased  with  each,  and  every  care  resigu'd ; .  . 
Strong  and  more  strong  the  stream  of  friendship  flow'd ; 
Bright  and  more  bright  their  wit  and  glances  glow'd. 
Till  the  pleased  Sc^uire  on  many  a  mingled  pile 
Of  tales  and  statutes  cast  approving  smile- 
On  Bowles  and  Blackstone  hx'd  his  softest  looks. 
And,  though  Uie  scene  was  Suffolk,  talk'd  of  books. 

THE  squire. 
Thank  Heaven,  which  many  comforts  round  me  placed, 
Gaye  health,  ease,  freedom,  and  denied'  me  taste — 
No  critic  I,  discerning  or  severe. 
To  find  a  beauty  there,  a  blemish  here ; 
One  equal  rapture  fills  me  as  I  stray 
Through  Scott's  bright  songr,  or  Shiel's  uproarious  play— 
I  own  each  fancy  fine,  each  image  just. 
And  read  Leigh  Hunt  himself— without  disgust! 

POET. 

Ah !  blest  your  fate,  who  thus  a  charm  can  find 
Where  scorn  and  anger  vex  another's  mind ; 
Whose  spell-bound  eyes,  witli  Oberon's  plant  o'erspread. 
See  sense  or  beauty  in  an  ass's  head ; 
Wliose  ehemic  mind,  by  reason  uncontroll'd, 
Can  turn  the  dross  of  dulness  into  gold. 
Alas  I  some  demon,  when  /  read,  presides. 
Reveals  eacli  fault,  and  every  beauty  hides ; 
Bids  idiot  pathos  in  each  sentence  whine. 
And  vulgar  /oily  flfiunt  in  every  line. 
vox«»  irxvni.  no.  clxxfi,  2  a 
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Bards  bold  and  true  no  more  on  earth  are  found 
To  stir  our  hearts  ^  as  with  a  trumpet's  sound*" 
But  loud-tongued  nonsense  wakes  the  turgid  strain. 
And  impious  weakness  grovels  in  her  train — 
Creation's  glories  fill  the  soul  of  Ball, 
And  Miltous.muse  awakes  at  Cox's  call, 
Boeotian  owls  round  hell's  vast  confines  croak. 
And  Satan  dies— o'ercome  by  Gummery's  smoke. 

SQUIRE. 

These  I  disclaim;  with  scorn  I  turn  away 
From  each  dull  driveller's  sanctimonious  lay, 
Whose  pompous  rhymes  Religion's  self  degrade. 
Make  Prayer  a  farce,  and  Piety  a  trade— 
Yet  surely  genius  in  our  land  is  strong, 
Though  now  no  longer  it  breaks  forth  in  song-— 
To  otner  iJiemes  our  bards  have  tum'd  their  might  j 
And,  lo  I  the  Novel  rises  on  the  sig^t. 

POET. 

Granted,  that  some  remain,  whose  muse  of  fire, 
Though  wing'd  no  longer,  still  escapes  the  mire ; 
Whose  Pegasus  no  more  in  Cloudland  glows. 
But  drags  Life's  chariot  through  the  reums  of  prose; 
Yet  fiery  still,  scarce  half  subdued  to  earth, 
Th'  ethereal  courser  shews  a  heav'nly  birth. 
But,  lo !  what  creatures  follow  in  their  track ! 
What  tottering  limbs  betray  each  long-ear'd  hack ! 
What  hideous  discord  marks  each  jocund  bray. 
As  with  vain  toil  they  labour  to  be  gayl 

SQUIRE. 

Oh,  hard  to  please !  to  wit's  best  flashes  blind  I 
Do  force  ana  humour  fail  to  soothe  your  mind  ? 
Does  Fashion's  self  describe  her  glittering  train. 
And  ope  the  secrets  of  her  halls  in  vain  ? 
Can  high-bpm  damsels  ^vrite,  yet  fail  to  please. 
Nor  letter'd  lords  your  critic  rage  appease  ? 
Can  titled  Morgan  unrequited  tell, 
How  princes  tiuk,  how  wisely,  and  how  well  ? 

POET. 

Titled  indeed !  Miladi  shews  her  skill 

In  wondrous  wit,  and  sense  more  wondrous  still-* 

Travels  or  Tales,  whiche'er  engage  her  mind, 

Shew  the  same  spirit  and  deep  thought  combined, 

The  virtuous  wish,  the  pure  and  patriot  heart, 

And  the  meek  woman's  unassuming  part 

All  these  she  shews ;  and  flaunts  before  our  eyes, 

A  thing  to  elevate,  instruct,  surprise, 

The  soul  of  whim,  too  meteor-like  to  fix, 

The  chief  in  fashion,  and  in  politics. 

Yet  strong  suspicions  oft  unbidden  rise, 

That  the  fau'  lady  is  more  fair  than  wise. 

That  fancy  still  in  all  her  statements  blends, 

But  revels  chiefly  in  her  list  of  friends, — 

That  the  dear  dukes  of  whom  she  fondly  sings 

Owe  rank  and  title  to  Utopian  kings,— 

That  her  Romances  scarce  her  facts  outdo, 

And  that  her  facts  are  all  Romances  too. — 

And  fashion  ? — Are  there  two  of  all  the  tribe 

Of  would-be  wits,  who  know  what  they  describe  ?— 

Lo  I  the  fair  laundress,  perch'd  in  high  St  Giles, 

Paints  to  one  dimple  how  the  Countess  smiles ; 

While  Prince  and  Peer  their  wit  and  wisdom  owe 

To  pilfering  valets  housed  in  Rottenrow. 
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Footmen  discharged  draw  statesmen  out  of  place  t 
And  cooks  first  pillage,  and  then  paint  his  Grace. 
And  Love,  young  Love,  thou  universal  iheme 
0*er  fashion's  scribblers  first,  last,  best,  supreme  I 
Whether  in  Grosvenor  Square  thou  takest  thy  rise^ 
Where  Weippert's  madd'ning  bow  resistless  nies. 
Or  in  the  country's  sentimental  shades 
Attack'st  patrician  youths  and  noble  maids. 
Thy  fate's  the  same,  unceasing  doom'd  to  stray 
'Mid  ball  and  rout,  drums,  opera,  park,  and  play : 
The  scoundrel  friend  deceives,  the  uncle  dies, 
Pure,  happy  scenes  to  bless  each  charmer  rise ; 
And  thou,  immortal  Love  I  so  strong  thy  root, 
Surviv'st  a  duel  and  a  Chancery  suit  I 
Tlien  flows  such  wealth  as  Lowther  never  knew. 
Then  ope  the  stores  of  Stafford  and  Buccleuch ; 
Then  shirtless  scribes  bestow  whole  counties'  rents. 
Exhaust  the  mint,  and  rob  the  four  per  cents,-^ 
And  senseless  heroes  thus  our  praise  secure-*- 
Their  lordships  may  be  fools,  but  shan't  be  poor. 
And  oh !  what  language  marks  each  titled  dame. 
How  high  each  lord  ranks  Lindley  Murray's  fame ! 
Indicant  wit  on  prudish  grammar  fro^^ns, 
While  singular  verbs  coquette  with  plural  nouns, 
And  Ton  exults  in  similes  like  these, 
*'  As  fine  as  tenpence,"  and  *^  as  thick  as  pease.** 
Proverbs  from  loveliest  lips  unnumber'd  fly, 
And  Lieven's  self  "  has  other  fish  to  fry." 
Austria's  gay  princess  who  so  blind  as  miss 
In  "  dat,  mi  lor',  mit,  vat,  madear,  and  dis  ?"• 
Such  foreign  graces  every  heart  must  melt- 
Alas  !  they're  only  foreign  while  they're  spelt 

sauiRE. 
What  only  while  thev're  spelt  ? — oh  wise  and  sage ! 
Why,  real  French  fills  halt  of  every  page-— 

POET. 

And  why  ? — You  can't  suppose  that  English  wives 
Talk  such  a  piebald  babel  all  their  lives  5 
That  English  daughters  spoil  their  native  grace 
With  grm,  and  exclamation,  and  grimace ; 
End  with  bad  English  what  worse  French  began. 
And  speak  upon  tne  Hamiltonlan  plan-—    ^ 
That  English  sons  in  every  sentence  shew 
Italian,  French,  and  English  in  a  row ; 
Swear  with  Dutch  boors,  or  drink  with  Spanish  friars- 
Poor  polyglott  editions  of  their  sires. 
Believe  it  not ;  pure  English  undefiled. 
Such  as  of  old  was  spoke  when  Wortley  smiled. 
Such  still  is  spoke — and  surely  far  more  dear 
Is  good  plain  English  to  an  English  ear. 
Than  lisp'd-out  phrases  stol'n  from  everv  clime. 
And  strangely  after' d — to  conceal  the  crlme^ 

SQUIRE. 

Yet,  without  French,  how  dull  the  pa^  would  look; 
Must  no  Italics  mark  when  speaks  a  Duke  ? 
Must  peers  and  beauties  flirt  in  common  print ; 
And  no  small  letters  aid  a  statesman's  hint  ? 

POET. 

Yes !  let  them  write ;  let  cook  and  scullion  scrawl  f 
Let  Colbum  or  Minerva  print  them  all ! 
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If  lively  Betty  in  her  book  transfer 
To  Lady  Jane,  what  Thomas  ei^hs  to  her; 
If  the  old  EarFs  the  coadiman  m  disguise. 
And  if  the  Duchess  Dolly's  place  supplies ; 
If  John^  ennobled,  holds  a  high  debauch, 
And  breaks  the  head  of  Priscian  and  the  watch. 
What  is't  to  me  ?  The  tale's  a  pleasing  tale,^ 
And  murderinff  nature  scarce  deserves  the  jail. 
Flourish  ye  vulgar  drivellings  of  the  vain. 
The  fiU'd  with  folly,  and  the  void  of  brain ! 
Ye  Tales  of  Ton  shine  on  for  countless  years. 
Proud  of  your  idiot  squires  and  witless  peers  I 
Tales  of  High  Life,  in  endless  beauty  bloom 
Mirrors  of  grandeur  in  the  butler's  room ! 
And  ye,  in  servants'  hall  for  aye  be  seen. 
Obscure  Blue  Stockings,  Davenels,  and  IVErbine ! 
Yet  Sympathy  her  gentle  woes  may  add, 
Wbere  sorry  authors  made  their  readers  sad ; 
The  thoughtful  student  well  may  sigh  to  know 
That  mortal  dulness  ever  sank  so  low  i 
The  pensive  tear  may  innocently  fall 
On  scenes  where  simple  Folly  rules  o'er  all.—* 
Not  so,  when  Ribaldry,  'neath  Fiction's  name. 
Shews  equal  dulness  with  a  deadlier  aim ; 
Paints  not  Almack's  to  bid  the  kitchen  stare. 
Nor  fills  the  pantry  with  St  James's  air ; 
But  soars  to  crime,  and  strives  to  gain  the  art, 
To  sap  the  morals,  and  corrupt  the  heart — 
See  where  Ecart^'s  prurient  scenes  betray 
The  madd'ning  reign  of  beauty  and  of  play ; 
Seeming  to  guard  against  the  bait  they  throw. 
Seeming  to  hide  what  most  they  mean  to  shew. 
Tempting,  like  Spartan  maids,  by  half  revealing, 
And  tempting  more,  perhaps,  bv  half  concealing. 
Where'er  we  move,  some  yieldmg  beauty  woos. 
Rich  in  the  sensual  graces  of  the  stews ; 
While  warm  descriptions  every  charm  define^ 
And  all  the  brothel  breathes  from  every  line. 
Nor  pass  the  Rou^  in  this  list  of  shame. 
Whose  equal  faults  an  equal  scorn  may  claim, — 
Where  Drury  Lane  her  morals  deigns  to  teach. 
And  Covent  Garden  yields  her  flow'rs  of  speech ; 
Where  heroes,  witty,  graceful,  gay,  polite. 
Act  like  Count  Fathom,  and  like  Egan  write  ;* 
Describe  such  scenes  as  Harriet  might  disgrace. 
Or  call  a  blush  on  pimpled  Hazlitt's  face ! 
Ingenious  authors !  who  so  closely  shape 
Your  course  betwixt  seduction  and  a  rape, 
That  wondering  readers  catch  the  pleasing  hope, 
To  see  your  heroes  dangling  from  a  rope. 
Think  ve  the  "^  morals"  ye  drawl  forth  at  last. 
Shall  shield,  like  penitence,  your  actions  past ; 
Even  though  your  rake,  by  one  unchanging  rule. 
Is  tamed  and  married  to  a  flirt  or  fool  ? 
Or,  harder  fate,  if  harder  fate  you  know. 
Dies  e'er  his  pen  has  traced  the  last  huge  0 1 1  If 
Think  ye  two  ribald  volumes  are  forgiven; 
Provided  in  the  third  he  talks  of  heaven  ? 

*  The  eomiNurisoii  here  is  only  to  the  " slang,**  not  to  the  Tfracity  of  tbiit  ingenlow 
Hittorbgrqiher  of  the  RIog. 
t  Thf  Roiil  wmoladet  with  tbii  very  nppiUlng  t«eI%paKt{oiu 
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As  if,  dull  roffues !  our  scorn  ye  could  assuage. 
For  Berkeley's  youth  by  Zachary's  old  age ! 
Nature,  which  all  things  righteously  ordains. 
Gives  rascals  malice,  but  oenies  them  brains ; 
So  to  some  puppy  fill'd  with,  fear  and  spite. 
She  gives  the  wish — without  the  power-— to  bite ; 
So  to  Sir  Roger,  scarce  released  n'om  school,* 
She  gives  obsceneness— but  proclaims  him  fool. 

.  But  turn  we  now  where  other  scenes  invite,   . 
Where  sense  and  pathos,  wit  and  mirth,  unite. 
Lo,  in  some  dell,  tar  hid  amidst  the  wild, 
In  virtue^s  sunshine,  blooms  the  cottage  child ; 
No  charm  she  borrows  from  appalling  deeds. 
No  spectres  rise,  no  dark-eyea  rival  bleeds; 
Yet  in  bleak  vale,  lone  moor,  or  heath-clad  hill, 
The  awaken'd  heart  attends  and  loves  her  still. 
And  near  the  poor  man's  couch  what  thoughts  arise 
'Mid  tearful  prayers,  as  yon  grey  Elder  dies! 
How  rock  and  cliff  resound  me  shepherd's  lays  I 
How  earth  seems  vocal  with  her  Maker's  praise ! 
Whether  with  Hannah  Lee  we  wander  slow. 
Through  the  thick  midnight  and  the  driftmg  snow  | 
Or  wiSi  lone  Margaret  every  pang  endure. 
Which  makes  her  own  pure  heart  more  heavenly  pure ; 
In  smiles  or  tears,  in  storm  or  calm,  we  find. 
How  thrills  the  touch  of  Genius  through  the  mind  I 
And  Nature  holds  her  sway  as  Lockhart  tells. 
How  dark  the  grief  that  with  the  guilty  dwells  ; 
How  various  passions  through  the  bosom  move, 
Dalton's  high  hope,  and  Ellen's  sinless  love. 
Creative  fancy  gives  a  lovelier  green 
To  Godstowe's  glade ;  and  hallows  all  the  scene 
Where  Love's  low  whisper  aooth'd  their  wildest  fears« 
Till  Joy  grew  voiceless  and  flow'd  forth  in  tears. 
But  wherefore  idly  thus  proceed  to  shew 
Where  wit,  truth,  nature,  mix  in  genial  glow  ? 
Gait's  humorous  pow'r,  Hogg's  tale  to  nature  tnie« 
And  her  rich  pencil  who  Clan  Albin  drew  ? 
Smith — ^thougn  a  model  seems  before  him  still. 
And  all  his  art  seems  imitative  skill, — 
Though  still  the  mimic  in  each  step  he  shews, 
Like  Davy  *'  majorin"  in  Bradwaroine's  clothes,-— 
Smith  yet  has  wit,  has  humour,  fancy,  fire. 
And  what  the  devil  more  can  one  desire  ? 
De  Vere  and  t'other  Dromio-^nice  Tremaine, 
Well-bred,  good  dressers,  sensible  and  vain ; 
Judges  of  wit,  teas,  books,  and  pantaloons. 
Are  '^  spoons"  indeed,  but  then— -they're  polish'd  **  spoons.'' 
Yet  in  this  catalogue  of  glorious  names. 
From  Anastasius  Hope,  to  Damley  James, 
First,  best  of  all,  oh,  never  be  forgot— 

SQUIRE. 

Stop.    Not  a  single  word  of  Walter  Scott. 

I  listen'd  long  impatient  for  a  close^ 

But  still  one  name  and  then  another  rose  i 

I  sigh'd,  cough'd,  yawn'd,  and  snored  in  very  spite--* 

Fve  had  a  pleasant  sleep,  and  now—good-night. 


•  This  blockhead  has  published  a  novel  called  Sir  Thomas  Gaeteneys^  a  minor  |  of 
which  the  )«w  that  is  said  the  beUer; 
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Margaret  Burnsidb  wm  «ii  or- 
phan. Her  parentBi  who  had  been 
the  poorest  people  in  the  parish,  had 
dieo  when  she  was  a  mere  child ;  and 
as  they  had  left  no  near  relatives,  there 
were  few  or  none  to  care  much  about 
the  desolate  creature,  who  might  be 
well  said  to  have  been  left  friendless 
in  the  world.  True,  that  tlie  feeling 
of  charity  is  seldom  wholly  wanting 
In  any  heart ;  but  it  is  generally  but 
a  cold  feeling  among  hard-working 
folk,  towards  objects  out  of  the  nar- 
row circle  i>f  their  own  family  affec- 
tions, and  selfishness  has  a  ready  and 
strong  excuse' in  necessity.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  sort  of  chance 
in  the  lot  of  the  orphan  offspring  of 
|)aupers.  On  tome  the  eye  4X  Chris* 
tian  benevolence  falls  at  tiie  rery  first 
moment  o€  their  uttermost  destitu- 
tion— and  their  worst  soitowb,  in- 
stead of  beginning,  terminate  with  the 
tears  shed  over  their  parents'  graves. 
They  are  taken  by  the  hands,  as  soon 
as  their  hands  haTel)een  stretched  out 
for  protection,  and  admitted  as  in- 
mates into  households,  whose  doors, 
had  their  fathers  and  mothers  been 
alive,  they  would  never  have  darken- 
ed. The  light  of  comfort  falls  upon 
them  during  the  gloom  of  grief,  and 
attends  them  all  their  days.  Others, 
a^in,are  overlooked  at  the  first  fall  of 
affliction,  as  if  in  some  unaccountable 
fatality;  the  wretchedness  with  which 
all  have  become  familiar,  no  one  very 
tenderly  pities ;  and  thus  the  orphtti, 
reconciled  herself  to  the  extreme 
hardships  of  her  condition,  lives  on 
uncheered  by  those  sympathies  out 
of  which  grow  both  happiness  and 
virtue,  and  yielding  by  degrees  to 
the  constant  pressure  of  her  lot,  be- 
comes poor  in  spirit  as  in  estate,  and 
either  vegetates  like  an  almost 
worthless  weed  that  is  carelessly 
trodden  on  by  every  foot,  or  if  by 
nature  bom  a  flower,  in  time  loses 
her  lustre,  and  all  her  days— >not 
long — leads  the  life  not  so  much  of  a 
servant,  as  of  a  slave. 

Such,  ttH  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
had  been  the  fate  of  Margaret  Bum- 
side.  Of  a  slender  form  and  weak 
constitution,  she  had  never  been  able 
~  ^  much  work;  and  thus  from  one 
M>ntented  a^d  harsh  master  fmd 


mistress  to  another,  she  had  been 
transferred  from  house  to  house — al- 
ways tibe  poorest — till  she  came  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  encumbrance  rather 
than  a  help  in  any  family,  and  thought 
hardly  worth  her  bread.  Sad  and 
sidcly  she  sat  on  the  braes  herding 
the  kine*  It  was  supposed  that  she 
was  in  a  consumption— «nd  as  the 
shadow  of  death  seemed  to  lie  on 
the  neglected  creature's  face,  a  feel- 
ing something  like  love  was  awaken- 
ed towards  her  in  the  heart  of  pity, 
for  which  she  shewed  her  gratitude 
by  still  attending  to  all  household 
tasks  witib  an  amcrity  beyond  her 
strengtii.  Few  doubted  that  she  was 
dying— and  it  was  plain  that  she 
tiioueht  «o  hers^f  I  for  the  Bible, 
which,  in  her  friendlesaness,  she  had 
always  read  more  ^an  other  child- 
ren, who  were  too  hiq[)py  to  reflect 
often  on  the  Word  of  that  Beiag  from 
whom  their  happiness  flowed,  was 
now,  when  leisure  permitted,  sel- 
dom or  never  out  of  her  hands,  and 
in  lonely  places,  where  there  was 
no  human  ear  to  hearken,  did  the 
dying  girl  often  support  her  heart 
when  quaking  in  natural  fears  of  the 
grave,  by  singing  to  herself  hymns 
and  psalms.  But  her  hour  was 
not  yet  come— though  by  the  inscru- 
table decrees  of  Providence  doomed 
to  be  hideoua— and  sad  with  almost 
Inexpiable  guilt.  As  for  herself — she 
was  mnocent  as  the  linnet  that  sang 
beside  her  ni  the  broom,  and  inno- 
cent was  she  to  be  up  to  the  last  throh- 
bings  of  her  religious  heart  When 
tiie  sunshine  felion  the  leaves  of  her 
Bible,  the  oiphan  seemed  to  see  in 
the  holy  words,  brightening  through 
the  radiance,  assurances  of  forgive- 
nessof  ail  her  sins — snail  sins  indeed 
—yet  toherhi»Bbleandcontrite  heart 
exceeding  great— 4nd  to  be  pardon- 
ed only  by  the  intercession  of  Him 
who  died  for  us  on  the  tree.  Often, 
when  clouds  were  In  the  sky,  and 
blaeksess  covered  the  Book,  Hope 
died  away  from  the  discoloured  pi^ 
—and  the  lonely  creature  wept  and 
sobbed  over  the  deon  denounced  on 
all  who  sin,  and  repent  not — ^whether 
in  deed  or  in  thought  And  thus  re- 
ligion became  with  her  m  amrful 
^iW^liU,  in  )mt  vsmvmUm^  ike 
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feared  to  die.  But  look  on  that  flower 
hj  the  hill-side  path,  withered,  as  it 
seemB,  beyond  the  power  of  sun  and 
air,  and  dew  and  ram,  to  restore  it 
to  the  beauty  of  life.  Next  day,  you 
happen  to  return  to  the  place,  its 
leaves  are  of  a  dazzling  green,  its 
blossoms  of  a  dazzling  crimson,  and 
its  joyful  beauty  is  felt  over  all  the 
wilderness;    So  was  it  with  this  Or- 
phan. Nature,  as  if  kindling  towards 
ner  in  sudden  love,  not  only  resto- 
red her  in  a  few  weeks  to  life-^but 
to  perfect  health ;  and  erelong  she, 
whom  few  had  looked  at,  and  for 
whom  still  fewer  cared,  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  fairest  girl  in  all  the 
parish — and  the  most  Deautifiil  of 
any  while  she  continued  to  sit,  as  she 
had  always  done  from  very  child- 
hood, on  &e  poor* 8  form  in  the  lobby 
of  the  kirk.     Such  a  face,  such  a 
figure,  and  such  a  manner,  in  one  so 
poorly  attired,  and  so  meanly  placed, 
attracted  the  eyes  of  the  young  La- 
dies in  the  Patron's  Gallery.    Mar- 
garet Bumside  was  taken  under  their 
especial  protection— sent  for  two 
years  to  a  superior  school,  where  she 
was  taught  all  thln^  useful  for  per- 
sons in  humble  life-^and  while  yet 
scarcely  fifteen,  returning  to  her  na- 
tive parish,  was  appointed  teacher  of 
a  small  school  of^ner  own,  to  which 
were  sent  all  Ihe  female  children 
that  could  be  spared  from  home, 
from  those  of  parents  poor  as  her 
own  had  been,  up  to  tnose  of  the 
fiurmers  and  small  proprietors,  who 
knew  the  blessings  of  a  good  educa- 
tion—and that  without  it,  the  minis- 
ter may  preach  in  vain.    And  thus 
Margaret  Bumside  grew  and  blos- 
somed like  the  lily  of  the  field — and 
every  eye  blessed  her — and  she  drew 
her  breath  in  gratitude,  piety,  and 

peace. 

Thus  a  few  happy  and  useful  years 
passed  by — and  it  was  forgotten  by 
all — ^but  herself— that  Margaret  Bum- 
side  was  an  orphan.  But  to  be  with- 
out one  near  and  dear  blood-relative 
in  all  the  world,  must  often,  even  to 
the  happy  heart  of  youthful  inno- 
cence, be  more  than  a  pensive — 
a  painful  thought;  and  therefore, 
though  Margaret  Bumside  was  al- 
ways cheerful  among  her  little  scho- 
lars, and  wore  a  sweet  smile  on  her 
face,  yet  in  the  retirement  of  her  own 
room  (a  pretty  parlour,  with  a  win- 
dow^ loddng  into  a  flower-garden,) 


and  on  her  walks  among  the  braes, 
her  mien  was  somewhat  melancholy, 
and  her  eyes  wore  that  touching  ex- 

Sression,  which  seems  doubtfuUy  to 
enote— neither  joy  nor  sadnesB"— - 
but  a  habit  of  soul  which,  in  its  train 
Quillity,  still  partakes  of  the  mourn- 
ml,  as  if  memory  dwelt  often  on 
past  sorrows,  and  hope  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  indulge  in  oreams  of  future 
repose.  That  profound  orphan-feel- 
ing embued  her  whole  character; 
and  sometimes  when  the  young  La- 
dies from  the  Castle  smiled  praises 
upon  her,  she  retired  in  unendura- 
ble gratitude  to  her  chamber — and 
wept. 

Among  the  friends  at  whose  houses 
she  visited  were  the  family  at  Moor- 
side,  the  highest  hill-farm  in  the  pa* 
rish,  and  on  which  her  fiither  had 
been  a  hind.  It  consisted  of  the  mas* 
ter,  a  man  whose  head  was  grey,  his 
son  and  daughter,  and  a  grandchild, 
her  scholar,  whose  parents  were  dead. 
Gilbert  Adamson  had  long  beena  wi<* 
dower — ^indeed  his  wife  had  never 
been  in  the  parish,  but  had  died 
abroad.    He  had  been  a  soldier  in 
his  youth  and  prime  of  manhood; 
and  when  he  came  to  settle  at  Moor- 
side,  he  had  been  looked  at  with  no 
very  friendly  eyes ;  for  evil  rumours 
of  his  character  had  preceded  his 
arrival  there— and  in  that  peaceful 
pastoral  parish,  far  removed  from  the 
world's  strife,  suspicions,  without  any 
good  reason  perhaps,  had  attached 
themselves  to  the  morality  and  reli- 
gion of  a  man,  who  had  seen  much 
foreign  service,  and  had  passed  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  the  wars.   It 
was  long  before  tiliese   suspicions 
faded  away,  and  with  some  they  still 
existed  in  an  invincible  feeling  of  dis- 
like, or  even  aversion.  But  the  natural 
fierceness  and  ferocity  which,  as  these 
peaceful  dwellers  among  the  hills 
imagined,  had  at  first,  in  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  control  them,  often  dan- 
gerously exhibited  themselves  in  fiery 
outbreaks,  advancing  age  had  gradu- 
ally subdued;  Gilbert  Adamson  had 
grown  ahard-working  and  industrious 
man ;  affected,  if  he  lollowed  it  not  in 
sincerity,  even  an  austerely  religious 
life ;  and  as  he  possessed  more  than 
common  sagacity  and  intelligence,  he 
had  acquired  at  last,  if  not  won,  a 
certain  ascendency  in  the  parish,  even 
over  many  whose  hearts  never  open- 
ed nor  warmed  towards  him— so  that 
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he  wija  now  an  elder  of  the  kiik — 
and,  as  tho  mo^t  unwiiling  were  ob- 
liged to  acknowledge,  a  just  steward 
to  the  poor.  His  grey  hairs  were  not 
honoured,  but  k  would  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  they  were  respect- 
ed. Many  who  had  doubted  him  be- 
fore came  to  Uiink  they  had  done  him 
iHJustico,  and  sought  to  wipe  away 
tlieir  fault  by  regarding  him  with  es- 
teem, and  shewing  tliemselves  will- 
ing to  interchange  all  neighbourly 
kindnesses  and  services  with  all  the 
family  at  Moorside.  His  son,  though 
boracwhat  w\\d  and  unsteaidy,  and 
too  much  addicted  to  the  fascinating 
pastimes  of  flood  and  field,  oftfsn  so 
ruinous  to  the  sons  of  labour,  and 
rarely  long  pursued  against  the  law 
without  vitiating  the  whole  charac- 
tei',  was  a  favourite  with  all  the 
pai'isb.  Singulai'ly  handsome,  and 
with  manners  above  his  birth,  Ludo* 
vie  was  welcome  wherever  he  went, 
both  Avith  young  and  old.  No  merry- 
making could  deserve  the  name  with* 
out  him,  and  at  all  meetings  for  the 
display  of  feats  of  strength  and  agili- 
ty, tar  and  wide,  through  more  coun- 
ties than  one,  ho  was  tlio  champion. 
Nor  had  he  received  a  mean  educa- 
tion. All  that  the  parish  schoolmas- 
ter could  teach  he  knew ;  and  having 
been  the  darling  companion  of  aU 
the  gentlemen's  sons  in  the  Manse, 
tlie  (acuities  of  hb  mind  had  kept 
pace  with  theirs,  and  from  them  he 
had  caught,  too,  unconsciously,  that 
demeanour  so  far  superior  to  what 
could  have  been  expected  from  one 
in  his  humble  condition,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  seemed  so  conge- 
nial with  his  happy  nature,  as  to  ue 
readily  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
its  original  gifts.  Of  his  sister,  Alice, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  tliat  she  was 
tlic  bosom-friend  of  Mai'garet  Burn- 
side,  and  that  all  who  saw  their 
friendship  felt  that  it  was  just.  The 
small  parentless  grand-daughter  was 
also  dear  to  Margaret — more  than 
perhaps  her  heart  knew,  because 
that,  like  herself,  she  was  an  orphan. 
But  the  creature  was  also  a  merry 
a^id  a  madcap  child,  and  her  freak- 
ish pranks,  and  playful  pcrverse- 
uesses,  as  she  tossed  her  golden  head 
in  uutameable  glee,  and  went  dan- 
cing and  singing,  like  a  bird  on  the 
boughs  of  a  tree,  all  day  long,  by 
eome  strange  sympathies  entirely 
won  the  Ucait  of  her  vvhO|tbi'oughout 
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all  her  own  chiidfaood,b8d  been  faoii* 
liar  with  grief,  and  a  lonely  ahedder. 
of  tears.  And  thus  did  Margaret  love 
her,  it  might  be  said,  even  with  a  very 
mother's  IOT6.  She  generally  ptsaed 
her  free  Saturday  afternoons  at  Moor- 
side, and  often  slept  there  ail  night 
with  little  Ann  in  her  bosom.  At  sudi 
times  Ludovic  was  never  from  home, 
and  many  a  Sabbath  he  walked  with 
her  to  the  kirk — all  tlie  family  toge- 
ther— and  once  by  themselves  lor 
miles  along  the  moor^a  fcH^ttoon 
of  perfect  sunshine,  which  returned 
upon  him  in  his  agony  on  his  dying 
day. 

No  one  said,  no  one  thought  Ihat 
Ludovic  and  Margaret  were  lovers— 
nor  were  they,  though  well  worthy 
indeed  of  each  other  s  love ;  for  the 
oi^phan's  whole  heait  was  filled  and 
satisfied  with  a  sense  of  duty, and  all 
its  affections  were  centred  in  her 
happy  school,  where  all  eyes  blessed 
her,  and  where  she  had  been  placed 
for  the  good  of  all  those  innocent 
creatures,  by  them  who  had  rescued 
her  from  the  penury  that  kiUs  the 
soul,  and  of  whose  gracious  bounty 
she  every  night  dreamt  in  her  deep. 
In  her  prayers  she  beseeched  God  to 
bless  them  rather  than  the  wretch  on 
her  knees — their  images,  their  names, 
were  ever  before  her  eyes  and  on 
her  ear;  and  next  to  that  peace  of 
mind  which  passeth  all  unoerstand'- 
ing,  and  comes  from  the  footstool  of 
God  into  the  humble,  lowly, and  con- 
trite heart,  was  to  that  orphan,  day 
and  night,  waking  or  asleep,  the  deep 
bliss  of  her  gratitude.  And  thus  Lu- 
dovic to  her  was  a  brother,  and  no 
more ;  :.  i.n  me  sacred  as  that  of  sister, 
by  which  she  always  called  her  Alice, 
and  was  so  called  in  return.  But  to 
Ludovic,  who  had  a  soul  of  fire,  Mar- 
garet was  dearer  far  than  ever  sister 
was  to  the  brother  whom,  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  her  own  life,  she  might  have 
rescued  frcm  death.  Go  wliere  he 
might,  a  phautom  \y^  at  his  side— 
a  pale  fair  face  for  ever  fixed  its  me- 
lancholy eyes  on  hb,a8  if  foreboding 
sometluug  dismal  even  when  they 
faintly  smiled ;  and  once  be  awoke  at 
midnight,  when  all  the  house  were 
asleep,  crying,  with  shrieks,  "  O  God 
of  morcy  I  Margaret  is  murdered !" 
Mysterious  pasi«iou  of  Love!  that 
darkens  its  own  dreams  of  delight 
with  unimaginable  horrors!  Shall 
we  call  such  diio  bewilderment  the 
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superstition  of  troubled  fantasy,  or 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophetic  soul ! 
From  what  seemingly  insignificant 
sources— and  by  means  of  wnat  hum- 
ble instruments — may  this  life's  best 
happiness  be  diffused  over  the  house- 
holds of  industrious  men !  Here  was 
the  orphan  daughter  of  forgotten  pau- 
pers, both  dead  ere  she  could  speak ; 
herself,  during  all  her  melancholy 
childhood,  a  pauper  even  more  ensla- 
ved than  ever  tney  had  been--*otte 
of  the  most  neglected  and  unvalued 
of  adl  God's  creatures — ^who,  had  she 
then  died,  would  have  been  buried  in 
some  nettled  nook  of  the  kirkyard, 
nor  her  grave  been  wateredalmost  by 
one  single  tear — suddenly  brought 
out  from  the  cold  and  cruel  shade  in 
which  she  had  be^i  withering  away, 
by  the  interposition  of  human  but 
angelic  hands,  into  the  heaven's  most 
gracious  sunshine,  where  all  at  once 
her  beauty  blossomed  like  the  rose. 
She,  who  for  so  many  years  had  been 
even  begnidgingly  fed  on  the  poorest 
and  scantiest  fare,  by  Penury  ungrate- 
ful fovsM  her  weak  but  zealous  efforts 
to  please  by  doing  her  best,  in  sick- 
ness and  sorrow,  at  all  her  tasks,  in 
or  out  of  doors,  and  in  all  weathers, 
however  rough  and  severe — ^was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  religious  bein^,  and  pre- 
sided over,  tended,  and  instructed 
many  little  ones,  far  far  happier  in 
their  childhood  than  it  had  been  her 
lot  to  be,  and  all  growing  up  beneath 
her  now  untroubled  eyes,  in  inno- 
cence, love,  and  joy  inspired  into 
their  hearts  by  her  their  young  and 
happy  benefactress.    Not  a  human 
dwelling  in  all  the  parish,  that  had 
not  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Marga- 
ret Bumeide.    She  taught  them  to 
be  pleasant  in  their  manners,  neat  in 
theu:  persons,  rational  in  their  minds, 
pure  in  their  hearts,  and  industrious 
m  all  their  habits.  Rudeness,  coarse- 
ness, suUenness,  all  angry  fits,  and  all 
idle  dispositions — the  besetting  vices 
and  sins  of  the  children  of  the  poor, 
whose  lioma- education  is  often  so 
miserably,    and  almost  necessarily 
neglected — did  this  sweet  Teacher, 
by  the  divine  influence  of  meekness 
never  ruffled,  and  tenderness  never 
troubled,  in   a  few  months  subdue 
and  overcome— till  her  school-room, 
every  day  in  the  week,  was,  in  its 
cheerfulness:,   sacred  as  a  Sabbath, 
and  murmured  from  mom  till  eye 


with  the  hum  of  perpetual  happi- 
ness. The  effects  were  soon  feJt  in 
every  house.  All  floors  were  tidier, 
and  order  and  regularity  enlivened 
every  hearth.  It  was  the  pride  of  her 
schohirs  to  get  theh:  own  litUe  gar- 
dens behind  their  parents'  huts  to 
bloom  like  that  of  tne  Brae — and  in 
imitation  of  that  flowery  porch,  to 
train  up  the  pretty  creepers  on  the 
wall.  In  the  kirkyard,  a  smiling 
group  every  Sabbath  forenoon  wai^ 
ed  for  her  at  the  gate — and  walked, 
with  her  at  their  head,  into  the  House 
of  God— a  beautiful  procession  to  all 
their  parents'  eyes — one  by  one  drop- 
ping away  into  their  own  seats,  as 
the  band  moved  alon^  the  little  lobby, 
and  the  minister  sittmg  in  the  pulpit 
all  the  while,  looked  solemnly  down 
upon  the  fair  flock'^the  shepherd  of 
their  souls ! 

It  was  Sabbath,  but  Margaret  Bum- 
side  was  not  in  the  kirk.  The  con- 
gregation had  risen  to  join  in  prayer, 
when  the  great  door  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  woman,  apparelled  as 
for  the  house  of  worship,  but  wild 
and  ghastly  in  her  face  and  eyes  as 
a  maniac  hunted  by  evil  spirits,  burst 
in  upon  the  service,  ana,  with  up- 
liftea  hands,  beseeched  tiie  man  df 
God  to  forgive  her  irreverent  en- 
trance, for  ttiat  foulest  and  most  un- 
natural murder  had  been  done,  and 
that  her  own  eyes  had  seen  the  corpse 
of  Margaret  Bumside  lying  on  the 
moor  in  a  pool  of  blood!  Theconirre- 
gaUon  gave  one  groan,  and  the^an 
outcry  as  if  the  roof  of  the  kirk  had 
been  toppling  over  their  heads.  All 
cheeks  waxed  white,  women  fainted, 
and  the  firmest  heart  quaked  witii 
terror  and  pity,  as  once  and  again  the 
affrighted  witness,  in  the  same  words, 
described  the  horrid  spectacle,  and 
then  rushed  out  into  the  open  air, 
followed  by  hundreds,  wno,  for 
some  minutes,  had  been  palsy-strick- 
en;  and  now  the  kirkyard  was  all 
in  a  tumult  round  the  body  of  h^r 
who  lay  in  a  swoon.  In  the  midst 
of  that  dreadful  ferment,  there  were 
voices  crying  aloud  that  the  poor 
woman  was  mad,  and  that  such  hor- 
ror could  not  be  beneath  the  sun; 
for  such  a  perpetration  on  the  Sab- 
batli-day,  and  first  heard  of  just  as 
the  prayers  of  his  people  were  about 
to  ascend  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies, 
shocked  belief,  and  doubt  stmggled 
with  despair  as  in  the  helpless  shud- 


deringsofsmnedreimofblood.  The  straafl^itteiiaomeliniMpaiithrotiffli 
CTOwa  were  at  last  prevailed  on  by  the  Moor— squalid  mendicants,  rt%- 
their  pastor  to  disperse,  and  sit  down  ber-like  from  the  fo^iff  d^— one  by 
on  Uie  tomb-stones,  and  water  being  one,  yet  seemingly  belonf^  to  the 
sprinkled  over  the  face  of  her  who  same  gang— ^th  bludgeons  in  their 
•still  lay  in  that  mortal  swoon,  and  the  hands — ^huf*naked,  and  of^en  drunks 
air  suffered  to  circulate  freely  round  en  in  their  hunger,  as  at  the  doort 
her,  she  again  opened  her  glassy  eyes,  of  lonesome  houses  they  demanded 
•and  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  alms,  or  more  like  foot-pads  than 
stared  on  the  multitude,  all  gathered  beggars,  with  stem  gestures,  rimng 
there  so  wan  and  silent^  and  shriek-  up  from  the  ditches  on  the  way-side, 
ed  out,  ''The  Day  of  Judgment  1  The  stopped  the  frightened  women  and 
Day  of  Judgment  I"  children  going  upon  errands,  and 

The  agea  mimster  raised  her  on  thanklessly  received  pence  from  tlie 
her  feet,  and  led  her  to  a  grave,  on  poor  ?  One  of  them  must  liave  been 
•which  she  sat  down,  and  hid  her  the  murderer  I  But  then,  again,  the 
face  on  his  knees.  *'  O  that  I  should  whole  tide  of  susmcion  would  set  in 
have  lived  to  see  the  day — ^but  dread-  upon  Ludovic — her  lover — for  the 
ful  are  the  decrees  of  the  Most  High  darker  and  more  dreadful  the  guilt, 
—and  she  whom  we  all  lored  has  the  more  welcome  is  it  to  llie  fears 
been  cpielly  murdered !  Carry  roe  of  the  imagination  when  its  waking 
with  you,  people,  and  I  will  shew  dreams  are  floating  in  blood  I 
you  where  lies  her  corpse."  A  tall  figure  came  forward  frcnn 

'^  Where^— where  is  Ludovic  Adam-  the  porch,  and  all  was  silence,  wlien 
son?"  cried  a  hoarse  voice  which  the  congregation  beheld  the  FWther  of 
none  there  had  ever  heard  before ;  the  suspected  criminal  I  He  stood 
and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  one  di-  still  as  a  tree  in  a  calm  day, — trunk, 
rection;  but  none  knew  who  had  limbs,  moved  not^'— and  his  grey  liead 
spoken,  and  all  again  was  hush.  Then  was  uncovered.  He  then  stretched 
all  at  once  a  hundred  voices  repeat-  out  his  arm,  not  in  an  imploring,  but 
ed  tiie  same  words,  **  Where — ^where  in  a  commanding  attitude,  and  essay- 
isLudovic  Adamson  ?*'  and  there  was  ed  to  speak ;  but  nis  white  lips  quiver- 
no  reply.  Then,  indeed,  was  the  ed,  and  his  tongue  refused  its  office. 
kirkyard  in  an  angry  and  a  wrathful  At  last,  almost  fiercely,  he  uttered, 
ferment,  and  men  looked  far  into  **  Who  dares  denounce  my  son?**  and 
each  other's  eyes  for  confirmation  of  like  the  growling  thunder,  Ibe  crowd 
tiieir  suspicions.  And  there  was  cried,  **  All — all — he  is  the  murder- 
whisperinff  about  things,  that,  though  er!"  Some  said  that  the  old  man 
in  themselves  light  as  air,  seemed  smiled;  but  it  could  have  been  but 
now  charged  wiw  hideous  import ;  a  convulsion  of  the  features — ont- 
and  then  arose  sacred  appeals  to  raged  nature's  wrun^out  and  wridi- 
Heaven's  eternal  justice,  horridly  ing  expression  of  disdain,  to  shew 
mingled  with  oaths  and  curses ;  and  how  a  father's  love  brooks  the  ctue^ 
all  the  crowd,  springing  to  their  feet,  ty  of  foolish  falsehood  and  injustice, 
pronounced,  **  uiat  no  other  but  he  Men,  women,  and  children — all 
could  be  the  murderer."  whom  grief  and  horror  had  not  made 

It  was  remembered  now,  that  for  helpless — amoved  away  towards  the 
months  past,  Mai^aret  Bumside  had  Moor— the  woman  who  had  seen  the 
often  looked  melancholy — ^that  her  sight  leading  the  way — for  now  her 
visits  had  been  less  frequent  to  Mom*-  whole  strength  had  returned  to  her, 
side — and  one  person  in  the  crowd  and -she  was  drawn  and  driven  by  an 
said,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  she  had  irresistible  passion  to  look  agahi  at 
come  upon  them  suddenly  in  a  re-  what  had  almost  destroyed  her  jndg- 
tired  place,  when  Margaret  was  weep-  ment  Now  they  were  miles  from 
ing  bitterly,  and  Ludovic  tossing  his  the  kirk,  and  over  some  brushwood, 
arras,  seemingly  in  wrath  and  dis-  at  the  edge  of  a  morass  some  distance 
traction.  All  c^'eed  that  of  late  he  from  the  common  footpath,  crows 
had  led  a  disturbed  and  reckless  life  were  seen  diving  and  careering  in 
^^md  that  something  dark  and  sus-  the  air,  and  a  raven  flapping  sudden- 
picious  had  hung  about  him,  where-  ly  out  of  the  covert,  sailed  awaj  witli 
ever  he  went,  as  if  he  were  haunted  a  savage  croak  idonga  range  or  diih. 
by  an  evil  eonscienee,    9ut  did  not    The  whole  multitude  stood  stock 
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itilUttliateftrrioa-Sound.  The  guide 
■aid  shudderiagljr,  in  a  low  hurried 
Toioe,  '^See,  see—that  is  her  mantle/' 
•*-a&d  there  indeed  Margaret  lay,  idl 
in  a  heap,  maimed,  mangled,  mur- 
dered, with  a  hundred  gasnes.    The 
corpse  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  baked 
in  frost,  and  was  embedded  in  coa- 
gulated blood.    Shreds  and  patches 
of  her  dress,  torn  away  from  ner  be- 
som, bestrewed  tiie  bushes — for  many 
yards  round  about,  there  had  been 
the  trampling  of  feet,  and  a  long  lock 
of  hair  that  had  been  torn  from  her 
temples,  wiA  the  dews  yet  unmelt- 
ed  on  ii  was  lying  upon  a  plant  of 
broom  a  litde  way  from  the  corpse. 
Tlie  first  to  lift  tiie  body  from  the 
horrid  bed  was  Gilbert  Adamson. 
He  had  been  long  familiar  with  death 
in  all  its  ghastliness,  and  all  had  now 
looked  to  him — ^forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
murderer — ^to  perform  the  task  from 
wMeh  (hey  recoiled  in  horror.  Rest- 
ing on  one  knee,  he  placed  the  corpse 
on  tbo  otiier — and  who  could  have 
believed,  that  even  the  most  violent 
and  eruel  death  could  have  wrought 
Bttch  a  change  on  a  face  once  so 
beautiful  I    ^1  was  distortion — and 
terrible  it  was  to  see  the  dim  glazed 
eyes,  fixedly  open,  and  the  orbs  in- 
sensible to  tiie  strong  sun  that  smote 
ber  face  white  as  snow  among  tibe 
streaks  as  if  left  by  bloody  fingers ! 
Her  throat  was  all  discoloured— and 
a  silk  handkerchief  twisted  into  a 
eordf  that  had  manifestly  been  used 
in  the  murder,  was  of  a  redder  hue 
thai  when  it  had  veiled  her  breast. 
Vo  ene  knows  what  horror  bis  eyes 
are  able  to  look  on,  till  they  are  tried. 
A   circle  dP  stupified   gazers  was 
^bmwB  by  a  horrid  fascination  closer 
mad  closer  round  the  corpse — and 
women  stood  there  holding  children 
hy  the  hands,  and  fisintea  not,  but 
observed  the  sight,  and  shuddered 
without  shrieking,  and  stood  there 
all  dunab  as  ghosts.    But  the  body 
was  novr  borne  along  by  many  hancb 
—at  first  none  knew  in  what  direct 
tSon,  till  many  voices  muttered, "  To 
Moerslde — ^to  Moorside"--'4md  in  an 
hour  it  veas  lasd  on  the  bed  in  which 
M«!garet  Bumside  had  so  often  slept 
with  her  beloved  little  Ann  in  her 
bosom. 

Tlie  hand  of  some  one  bad  thrown 
a  dotli  over  the  corpse.    The  room 
gled  wlii  peopie"»>!mt  all  their 
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powerftndeftpacltyofhorror  had  been 
exhausted->-and  the  silence  was  now 
almost  like  that  which  attends  a  na- 
tural death,  when  all  the  neighbours 
are  assembled  for  the  funeral.  Alice, 
with  little  Ann  beside  her,  ktieeled 
at  the  bed,  nor  feared  to  lean  her 
head  close  to  the  covered  corpse-— 
sobbing  out  syllables  that  shewed 
how  passionately  she  prayed — and 
that  she  and  her  little  niece — and, 
oh  I  for  that  unhappy  father — ^were 
delivering  themselves  up  into  the 
hands  of  God.  That  father  knelt  not 
—neither  did  he  sit  down-— nor  move 
-«'nor  groan — ^but  stood  at  the  foot 
of  tiie  bed,  with  arms  folded  dmost 
stemly-^and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  sheet,  in  which  there  seemed  to 
be  neither  ruth  nor  dread — ^but  only 
an  austere  composure,  which,  were 
it  indeed  but  resignation  to  that  dte- 
mal  decree  of  Providence,  had  been 
most  sublime — ^but  who  can  see  into 
the  heart  of  a  man  either  righteous 
or  wicked,  and  know  what  may  be 
passing  there,  breathed  from  the 
gates  of  heaven  or  of  hell  I 

Soon  as  the  body  had  been  found, 
shepherds  and  herdsmen,  fleet  of  foot 
as  tne  deer,  had  set  off  to  scour  the 
country  far  and  wide,  hill  and  glen, 
mountain  and  morass,  m  oor  and  wood, 
for  the  murderer.  If  he  be  on  the  face 
of  the  ear^,  and  not  self-plunged  In 
despairing  suicide  into  some  quag- 
mire, he  will  be  found, — for  all  the  po- 
pulation of  many  districts  are  now 
afoot,  and  precipices  are  clomb  till 
now  brushed  but  by  the  falcons.  A 
figure,  like  that  of  a  man,  is  seen  by 
some  of  the  hunters  from  a  hill  top, 
lying  among  the  stones  by  the  sioe 
of  a  solitary  loch.  They  separate, 
and  descend  upon  him,  and  then  ga- 
thering in,  they  behold  the  man  whom 
they  seek,  Ludovic  Adamson,  the 
murderer. 

His  face  is  pale  and  haggard — yet 
flushed  as  if  by  a  fever  centred  in  his 
heart.  That  is  no  dress  fit  for  the  Sab- 
bath-da^r-^soiled  and  savage-looking 
•—and  giving  to  the  eyes  that  search 
an  assurance  of  guilt  He  starts  to 
his  feet,  as  they  think,  like  some  wild 
beast  sui^prised  in  his  lair,  and  ga- 
thering itself  up  to  fight  or  fly.  But — 
strange  enormity — a  Bible  is  in  his 
hand  I  And  the  shepherd  who  first 
seized  him,  taking  the  book  out  of  his 
grasp,  looks  into  the  page,  and  reads, 
•  Whoei'er  sheddeA  man*s  blood,  by 
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man  shall  bis  blood  be  surely  shed." 
On  a  leaf  is  written,  in  her  own  well- 
known  hand,  **  The  gift  of  Maivaret 
Burnside !"  Not  a  word  is  said  by 
his  captors — they  offer  no  needless 
violence— no  indignities — but  an- 
swer all  enquiries  of  surprise  and  as- 
tonishment (O I  can  one  so  young  be 
so  hardened  in  wickedness  I)  by  a 
stem  silence,  and  upbraiding  eyes, 
that  like  daggers  must  stab  his  heart 
At  last  he  walks  doggedly  and  sul- 
lenly along,  and  refuses  to  speak — 
yet  his  tread  is  firm — ^there  is  no 
want  of  composure  in  his  face — ^now 
that  the  first  passion  of  fear  or  anger 
has  left  it ;  and  now  that  diey  have 
the  murderer  in  their  clutch,  some 
begin  almost  to  pity  him,  and  others 
to  Delieve,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that 
he  may  be  innocent  As  yet  they 
have  said  not  a  word  of  the  crime  of 
which  they  accuse  him — ^but  let  him 
try  to  master  the  expression  of  his 
voice  and  his  eyes  as  he  may,  jniilt  is 
in  those  stealthy  glances — guut  is  in 
those  reckless  tones — And  why  does 
he  seek  to  hide  his  right  hand  in  his 
bosom  ? — And  whatever  he  may  af- 
fect to  say — tliey  ask  him  not — most 
certainly  that  stain  on  his  shirt-col- 
lar is  blood.  But  now  they  are  at 
Moorside. 

There  is  still  a  great  crowd  all 
round  about  the  house — ^in  the  gar- 
den— and  at  the  door — and  a  trou- 
bled cry  announces  that  the  crimi- 
nal has  been  taken,  and  is  close  at 
hand.    His  father  meets  him  at  the 

gate — and,  kneeling  down,  holds  up 
is  clasped  hands,  and  says,  '*  My 
son,  if  thou  art  guilty,  confess,  and 
die."  The  criminal  angrily  waves 
his  father  aside,  and  wa&cs  towards 
the  door.  **  Fools !  fools  I  what  mean 
ye  by  this  ?  What  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted ?  And  how  dare  ye  to  think 
me  the  criminal  ?  Am  I  like  a  mur- 
derer?"— **  We  never  spuketo  him  of 
the  murder— we  never  spoke  to  him 
of  the  murder !"  cried  one  of  the 
men  who  now  held  him  by  the  arm ; 
and  all  assembled  then  exclaimed, 
"  Guilty,  guilty — that  one  word  will 
hang  him !  O,  pity,  pity,  for  his  fa- 
ther and  poor  sister — this  will  break 
their  hearts !"  Appalled,  yet  firm  of 
foot,  t]ie  prisoner  forced  his  way  in- 
to the  house;  and  turning,  in  his 
confusion,  into  the  chamber  on  the 
left,  there  he  beheld  the  corpse  of 
the  murdered  on  the  bed'^lor  the 
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sheet  had  been  removed— as  yet  not 
laid  out,  and  disfigured  and  defonn- 
ed  just  as  she  bad  been  found  od  tbe 
moor,  in  the  same  misshapen  heap  of 
.  death  I  One  long  insane  g^are— ine 
shriek,  as  if  all  his  heartstrings  Bt 
once  had  burst — and  then  down  fell 
.  the  strong  man  on  the  floor  likeleii 
One  trial  was  past  which  no  huan 
hardihood  could  endure — another, 
and  yet  another,  awaits  him— but 
these  he  will  bear  as  the  guQif 
brave  have  often  borne  them,  and  ik 
most  searching  eye  shall  not  see  Kim 
quail  at  the  bar  or  on  the  scaffold. 

They  lifted  the  stricken  wretcb 
from  the  floor,  placed  him  in  a  cbaii, 
and  held  him  upright,  till  he  shoold 
revive  from  the  fit  And  he  soon  ^d 
revive;  for  health  flowed  m  all  liv 
veins,  and  he  had  the  strength  of  i 
giant  But  when  his  senses  retun* 
ed,  there  was  none  to  pity  him;  for 
the  shock  had  given  an  expressoa 
of  guilty  horror  to  all  his  looks,  vA^ 
like  a  man  walking  in  his  sleep  und^ 
the  temptation  of  aome  areadfid 
dream,  he  moved  with  fixed  eyes  to^ 
wards  the  bed,  and  looking  at  the 
corpse,  gobbled  in  hideous  laughter, 
and  then  wept  and  tore  his  hair  like 
a  distracted  woman  or  a  child.  Thai 
he  stooped  down  as  he  would  kiss 
the  face,  but  staggered  back,  and,  co- 
vering his  eyes  with  his  hands,  utU!^ 
ed  such  a  groan  as  is  aometimesbetfd 
rending  uie  sinner's  breast  when 
the  avenging  Furies  are  upon  hiin 
in  his  dreams.  All  who  heiurd  it  fdt 
that  he  was  guilty — and  there  was  a 
fierce  cry  through  the  room  of,**  AUk 
him  touch  the  body,  and  if  he  be  the 
mm-derer,  it  will  bleed !"— "  Fetf 
not,  LudoviCyto  touch  it,  n^boy,"-;- 
said  his  father;  '^  bleed  afresh  itwiH 
not,  for  thou  art  innocent;  and  sa- 
vage though  now  they  be,  who  onoe 
were  proud  to  be  thy  friends,  ereo 
they  will  believe  thee  guiltless  when 
the  corpse  refuses  to  bear  witness 
against  thee — and  not  a  drop  leaves 
its  quiet  heart!"  But  his  son  spske 
not  a  word,  nor  didheseemtoknov 
that  his  father  had  spoken,  but  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  passively  to- 
wards the  bed.  One  of  the  bystand- 
ers took  his  hand  and  placed  it  on 
the  naked  breast,  when  out  of  tlie cor- 
ners of  the  teeth-clenched  mouth, 
and  out  of  the  swollen  nostrils,  t^ 
or  three  blood-drop  visibly  oo«d 
*--aad  a  sort  of  shneklng  about  de* 
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clared  the  sacred  faidi  of  all  the 
crowd  in  the  dreadful  ordeal. 
«  What  body  is  this?  'tis  all  over 
blqod!"  said  the  prisoner,  looking 
with  an  idiot  vacancy  on  the  faces 
that  surrounded  him.  But  now  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  entered  the 
room,  alone  with  some  officers  of 
justice — ana  he  was  spared  any  far- 
ther shocks  from  that  old  saving  su- 
perstition. His  wrists  soon  after 
were  manacled.  These  were  all  the 
words  he  had  uttered  since  he  re- 
covered from  the  fit— and  he  seemed 
now  in  a  state  of  stupor. 

Ludovic  Adamson,  after  exami- 
nation of  witnesses  who  crowded 
against  him  from  many  unexpected 
quarters,  was  committed  that  very 
sabbath  night  to  prison  on  a  charge 
of  murder.   On  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing, the  remains  of  Margaret  Bum- 
side  were  interred.    All  the  parish 
were  at  the  funeral.  In  Scotland  it  is 
not  customary  for  females  to  join  in 
the  last  simple  ceremonies  of  death. 
But  in  this  case  they  did ;  and  all  her 
scholars,  in  the  same  white  dresses 
in  which  they  used  to  walk  with  her. 
at  their  bead  into  the  kirk  on  Sab-, 
baths,  followed  the  bier.    Alice  and 
little  Ann  were  there,  nearest  the 
coffin,  and  the  father  of  him  who  had 
wrought  all  this  woe  was  one  of  its 
supporters.     The  head  of  the  mur- 
dered girl  rested,  it  might  be  said, 
on  his  8houlder---but  none  can  know 
^e  strength  which  God  gives  to  his 
servants — and  all  present  felt  for  him 
as  he  walked  steadily  under  that  dis- 
mid  burden,  a  pity,  and  even  an  af- 
fection, whicli  they  had  been  unable 
to  yield  to  him  ere  he  had  been  so 
sorely  tried.     The  Ladies  from  the 
Castle  were  among  the  other  mourn- 
ers, and  stood  by  the  open  grave. 
A  sunnier  day  had  never  shone  from 
heaven,  and  that  very  grave  itself  par- 
took of  the  brightness,  as  the  coffin, 
with  the  gilt  letters — "  Margaret 
Bumside — Aged  1 8" — ^was  let  down, 
and  in  the  dancness  below  disappear- 
ed. No  flowers  were  sprinkled  there 
-—nor  afterwards  planted  on  the  turf 
—vain  offerings  of  unavailing  sorrow ! 
But  in  that  nook — ^beside  the  bodies 
of  her  poor  parents — she  was  left  for 
the  grass  to  grow  over  her,  as  over 
the  other  humble  dead — and  nothing 
but  the  very  simplest  headstone  was 
placed  there>  with  a  sentence  from 
scripture  below  the  name.    There 
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was  less  weeping,  less  sobbing,  than 
at  many  other  funerals ;  for  as  sure 
as  Mercy  ruled  the  skies,  all  belie- 
ved that  she  was  there — all  knew  it^ 
just  as  if  the  gates  of  heaven  had 
opened  and  shewed  her  a  white- 
robed  spirit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
throne.  And  why  should  any  rueful 
lamentation  have  been  wailed  over 
the  senseless  dust !  But  on  the  way 
home  over  the  hills,  and  in  the  hush 
of  evening  beside  their  heartlis,and  in 
the  stillness  of  night  on  their  beds — 
all— young  and  old — all  did  nothmg 
but  weep  I 

.  For  weeks — such  was  the  pity,  grief, 
and  awe  inspired  by  this  portentous 
crime  and  lamentable  calamity,  that 
all  the  domestic  ongoings  in  all  the 
houses  far  and  wide,  were  melancho- 
ly and  mournful,  as  if  the  country  had 
been  fearing  a  visitation  of  the  plague. 
Sin,  it  was  felt,  had  brought  not  only 
sorrow  on  the  parish,  but  shame 
that  ages  would  not  wipe  away ;  and 
strangers,  as  they  travelled  through 
the  moor,  would  point  the  place 
where  the  foulest  murder  had  been 
committed  in  all  the  annals  of  crime. 
As  for  the  family  at  Moorside — the 
daughter  had  their  boundless  com- 
passion— though  no  eye  had  seen 
her  since  the  funeral ;  but  people,  in 
speaking  of  the  father,  would  still 
shake  their  heads,  and  put  their  fin- 
gers to  their  lips,  and  say  to  one 
another  in  whispers,  that  Gilbert 
Adamson  had  once  been  a  bold,  bad 
man — that  his  religion,  in  spite  of  all 
his  repulsive  austerity,  wore  not  the 
aspect  of  truth — and  that  had  he 
held  a  stricter  and  a  stronger  hand 
on  the  errors  of  his  misguided  son, 
this  foul  deed  had  not  been  perpe- 
trated, nor  that  wretched  smner*s 
soul  given  to  perdition.  Yet  othera 
had  gentler  and  human er  thoughts. 
They  remembered  him  walking  along 
God-supported  beneath  the  l)ier — 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  grave— and 
feared  to  look  on  that  head — former- 
ly grizzled,  but  now  quite  grey — 
when  on  the  very  first  Sabbaw  after 
the  murder  he  took  his  place  in  the 
elder's  scat — and  w*as  able  to  stand 
up  along  witli  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation, when  the  minister  prayed  for 
Seace  to  his  soul,  and  hoped  for  the 
eliverance  out  of  jeopardy  of  him 
now  lying  in  bonds.  A  low  Amen 
went  all  round  the  kirk  at  these 
words—for  the  most  hopeless  called 
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to  mind  that  maxim  of  law,  equity, 
and  justice— that  every  man  under 
accusation  of  crime  should  be  held 
innocent  till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 
Nay,  a  human  tribunal  mieht  con- 
demn him,  and  yet  might  he  stand 
acQuitted  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
There  were  various  accounts  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  prisoner.  Some 
said  that  he  was  desperately  harden- 
ed— others,  sunk  in  sullen  apathy 
and  indifference— and  one  or  two 
persons  belonging  to  the  parish  who 
had  seen  him,  declared  that  he  seem- 
ed to  care  ngt  for  himself,  but  to  be 
plunged  in  profound  melancholy  for 
the  fate  of  Margaret  Bumside,  whose 
name  he  voluntarily  mentioned,  and 
then  bowed  his  head  on  his  knees 
and  wept  His  guilt  he  neither  ad- 
mitted at  that interview,nor  denied-^ 
but  he  confessed  that  some  circum- 
stances bore  hard  against  him--and 
that  he  was  prepared  for  the  event 
of  his  trial— conaemnation  and  death. 
**  But  if  you  are  not  guilty,  Ludovic, 
who  can  be  the  murderer  f  Not  the 
slightest  shade  of  suspicion  has  fall- 
en on  any  other  person — and  did  not, 

alas !  the  body  bleed  when" The 

unhappy  wretch  sprang  up  from  the 
bed.  It  was  said,  at  these  words,  and 
hurried  like  a  madman  back  and 
forward  along  the  stone-floor  of  his 
cell.  "  Yea— yea,"  at  last  he  cried, 
'*  the  mouth  and  nostrils  of  my  Mar- 
garet did  indeed  bleed,  when  they 
pressed  down  my  hand  on  her  cold 
bosom.  It  is  God's  truth !"— **  God's 
truth  ?"— "  Yes— God's  truth.  I  saw 
one  drop,  and  then  another,  trickle 
towards  me — and  I  prayed  to  our  Sa- 
viour to  wipe  them  off  before  other 
eyes  might  behold  the  dreadful  wit- 
nesses against  me— but  at  that  hour 
Heaven  was  most  unmerciful — for 
those  two  small  drops — as  all  of  you 
saw — soon  became  a  very  stream — 
and  all  her  face,  neck,  and  breast 
— ^you  saw  it  as  well  as  I  miserable 
— were  at  last  drenched  in  blood. 
Then  I  may  have  confessed  that  I 
was  fi^uilty— did  I,  or  did  I  not,  con- 
fess It  ?  Tell  me — for  I  remember 
nothing  distinctly ; — ^but  if  I  did— 
the  judgment  of  offended  Heaven, 
then  punishing  me  for  my  sins,  had 
made  me  worse  than  mad— and  so 
had  all  your  abhorrent  eyes — and, 
men,  if  I  did  confess,  it  was  the 
cruelty  of  God  that  drove  me  to  it— 
and  your  cruelty— which  was  great 
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—•for  no  pity  had  any  one  for  ine  tint 
day,  though  Marearet  Bumside  lay 
before  me  a  murdered  corpse— and 
a  hoarse  whisper  came  to  my  ear 
urging  me  to  confess — I  well  beliere 
from  no  human  lips,  but  from  the 
Father  of  Lies,  who,  at  Ibat  hour,  wai 
suffered  to  leave  the  pit  to  ensnare 
my  soul."  Such  was  said  to  hafe 
been  the  mdn  sense  of  what  he  u^ 
tered  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three 
who  had  formerly  been  among  his 
most  intimate  friends,  and  who  knevr 
not,  on  leaving  his  cell  and  comii^ 
into  the  open  air,  whether  to  tibink 
him  innocent  or  guilty.  Aa  long  as 
they  thought  they  saw  his  eyes  re- 
garding them,  ana  that  they  hea^  Mi 
voice  speaking,  they  believed  him  hi- 
nocent — ^but  when  the  expression  of 
the  tone  of  his  voice,  and  of  the  look 
of  his  eyes — ^which  they  had  felt  be- 
longed  to  innocence — died  awaj 
from  their  memory  —  then  arose 
against  him  the  strong,  strange  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  which — ^wise- 
ly  or  unwisely — lawyers  and  judgw 
have  said  cannot  lie — and  then,  in 
their  hearts,  one  and  all  of  them  pro- 
nounced him  guilty. 

But  had  not  his  father  often  vlrit- 
ed  the  prisoner's  cell  ?  Once— and 
once  only — for  in  obedience  to  bit 
son's  passionate  prayer,  beseechmr 
him — if  there  were  any  mercy  left 
either  on  earth  or  heaven — never 
more  to  enter  that  dungeon,  the  mi- 
serable parent  had  not  again  entered 
the  prison — but  he  had  been  seen  one 
morning  at  dawn,  by  one  who  knev 
his  person,  walking  round  and  round 
tiie  walls,  staring  up  at  the  blade 
building  in  distraction,  especially  at 
one  smul  grated  window  in  the  north 
tower — and  it  is  most  probable  that 
he  had  been  pacing  his  rounds  tiiere 
during  all  the  night.  Nobody  could 
conjecture,  however  dimly,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  his  banishment 
from  his  son's  cell.  Gilbert  Adam- 
son,  so  stern  to  others,  even  to  his 
own  only  daughter,  had  been  always 
but  too  indulgent  to  his  Ludovic— 
and  had  that  lost  wretch's  ^ilt,80 
exceeding  great,  changed  his  heart 
into  stone,  and  made  the  siffht  of  his 
old  father's  grey  hairs  hateful  to  his 
eyes  ?  But  then  the  jailor,  who  had 
heard  him  imploring— beseeching- 
commanding  his  father  to  remam  till 
after  Uie  trial  at  Moorside,  said,  that 
all  the  while  the  prisoner  sobbed 
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and  wept  like  a  c]iild--4md  that  when 
he  imlocked  the  door  of  the  cell,  to 
let  the  old  man  out,  it  was  a  hard 
thinff  to  tear  away  the  arms  and 
hanas  of  Ludovic  from  his  kneec^ 
while  ^e  father  sat  like  a  stone- 
image  on  the  bed,  and  kept  his  tear- 
less eyes  fixed  sternly  upon  the  wall, 
as  if  not  a  soul  had  been  present,  and 
he  himself  had  been  a  criminal  con- 
demned next  day  to  die. 

The  father  had  obeyed,  religiously 
that  miserable  injunction,  and  from 
religion  it  seemed  that  he  had  found 
comfort   For  Sabbath  after  Sabbath 
he  was  at  the  kirk-— he  stood,  as  he 
had  been  wont  to  do  for  years,  at  the 
poor'8-plate,and  returned  grave  salu- 
tations to  those  who  dropt  their  mite 
into  ^e  small  sacred  treasury — his 
eves  calmly,  and  even  critically,  re- 
garded the  pastor  during  prayer  and 
sermon — and  his  deep  bass  voice 
was  heard,  as  usual,  throuffh  all  the 
house  of  God,  in  the  Psalms.    On 
week-days,  he  was  seen  bv  passers- 
by  to  drive  his  flocks  a-field,  and  to 
overlook  his  sheep  on  the  hill  pas- 
tures, or  in  the  pinfold;  and  as  it 
was  still  spring,  and  seed-time  had 
been  late  tnis  season,  he  was  obser- 
ved holding  the  plough,  as  of  yore — 
nor  had  his  skill  deserted  him— for 
the  furrows  were  as  straight  as  if 
drawn  by  a  rule  on  paper — and  soon 
bright  and  beautiful  was  the  braird 
on  all  the  low  lands  of  his  farm.  The 
Comforter  veas  with  him,  and,  sorely 
as  he  had  been  tried,  his  heart  was 
not  yet  wholly  broken,  and  it  was 
believed  that,  for  years,  he  might  out- 
live the  blow  that  at  first  had  seemed 
more  than  a  mortal  man  might  bear 
and  be  I     Yet  that  his  woe,  though 
hidden,  was  dismal,  all  erelong  knew, 
from  certain  tokens  that  intrenched 
his  face — cheeks  shrunk  and  fallen, 
brow  not  so  much  furrowed  as  scar- 
red, eyes  quenched,  hair  thinner  and 
thinner  far,  as  if  he  himself  had  torn 
it  away  in  handfuls  during  the  soli- 
tude of  midnight— and  now  absolute- 
ly as  white  ae  snow;  and  over  the 
whole  man  an  indescribable  ancient- 
ness  far  beyond  his  years — though 
they  were  many,  and  most  of  them 
had  been  passed  In  torrid  climes— 
fjl  shewed  how  grief  has  its  ago- 
nies as  destructive  as  those  of  guilt, 
and  those  the   most  wasting  when 
they  work  In  the  heart,  ana  in  the 
brain,  unrelieved  by  the  shedding  of 
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one  single  tear-^whto  the  very  soul 
turns  dry  as  dust,  and  life  is  impri- 
soned, rather  than  mingled,  in  the 
decaying — the  mouldering  frame ! 

The  Day  of  Trial  came,  and  all  la- 
bour was  suspended  in  the  parish,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  mourning  fast.  Hun- 
dreds of  people  from  this  remote  dis- 
trict poured  into  the  circuit  town, 
and  besieged  the  court-house.  Horse* 
men  were  in  readiness,  soon  as  the 
verdict  should  be  returned,  to  carry 
the  intelligence — of  life  or  death — ^to 
fdl  those  glens.  A  few  words  will  suf- 
fice to  teu  the  trial,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  and  its  issue.  The  prison- 
er, who  stood  at  the  bar,  in  black,  ap- 
peared— ^though  miserably  changed 
from  a  man  of  great  muscular  power 
and  activity,  a  magnificent  man,  into 
a  tall  thin  shadow — perfectly  unap» 
palled ;  but  in  a  face  so  white,  and 
wasted,  and  woe-begone,  the  most 
profound  physiognomist  could  read 
not  one  famtest  symptom  either  of 
hope  or  fear,  trembling  or  trust, 
guilt  or  innocence.  He  hardly  seem- 
ed to  belong  to  this  world,  and  stood 
fearfully  and  ^hastlily  conspicuous 
between  the  officers  of  justice,  above 
all  the  crowd  that  devoured  him  with 
their  eyes,  all  leaning  towards  the  bar 
to  catch  the  first  sound  of  his  voice, 
when  to  the  indictment  he  should 
plead  "  Not  Guilty."  These  words  he 
did  utter,  in  a  hollow  voice  altoge- 
ther passionless,  and  then  was  suffer- 
ed to  sit  down,  which  he  did  in  a  man- 
ner destitute  of  all  emotion.  During 
all  the  many  long  hours  of  his  trial, 
he  never  moved  head,  limbs,  or  body, 
except  once,  when  he  drank  some  wa- 
ter, which  he  had  not  asked  for,  but 
which  was  given  to  him  bv  a  fnend. 
The  evidence  was  entirely  circum- 
stantial, and  consisted  of  a  few  damn- 
ing facts,  and  of  many  of  the  very 
slightest  sort,  which,  taken  singly, 
seemed  to  mean  nothing,  but  which, 
when  considered  all  together,  seem- 
ed to  mean  something  against  him — 
how  much  or  how  little,  there  were 
among  the  agitated  audience  many 
differing  opinions.  But  slight  as  they 
were,  either  singly  or  together,  they 
told  fearfully  against  the  prisoner, 
when  connected  with  the  ratal  few 
which  no  ingenuity  could  ever  ex- 

Slain  away;  and  though  ingenuity 
id  all  it  could  do,  when  wielded  by 
eloquence  of  the  highest  order — and 
as  tie  prisoner 8  counsel  sat  dovni; 
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there  went  a  rattle  and  a  buz  through 
the  courty  and  a  CDOimunication  of 
Idoks  aiid  whispers,  that  seemed  to 
denote  that  there  were  hopes  of  his 
acquittal— ^yet)  if  sucli  hopes  tliere 
were,  they  were  deadened  by  tlie 
calm,  clear,  logical  address  to  the 
jury  by  the  counsel  for  the  crown, 
and  destroyed  by  the  judge's  charge, 
which  amounted  almost  to  a  demon- 
stration of  guilt,  and  concluded  with 
a  confession  due  to  his  oath  and  con- 
science, that  he  saw  not  how  the 
jury  could  do  their  duty  to  their 
Creator,  and  their  fellow-creatures, 
but  by  returning  one  verdict.  They 
retired  to  consider  it;  and  during 
a  deathlike  silence,  all  eyes  were 
bent  on  a  deathlike  Image. 
i  It  had  appeared  in  evidence,  that 
the  murder  had  been  committed — 
at  least  all.  the  gashes  inflicted — for 
there  were  also  unger-marks  of  stran- 
gulation— ^with  a  bill-hook,  such  as 
foresters  use  in  lopping  trees — and 
several  witnesses  swore  that  the 
bill-hook  which  was  shewn  tliem, 
stained  with  blood,  and  with  hair 
sticking  on  the  haft — belonged  to 
Ludovic  Adamson.  It  was  also  given 
in  evidence — though  some  doubts 
rested  on  the  nature  of  the  precise 
words — that  on  that  day,  in  the  room 
with  the  corpse,  he  had  given  a  wild 
and  incoherent  denial  to  the  ques- 
tion then  put  to  him  in  the  din, 
**  What  he  had  done  with  the  bill- 
hook ?*'  Nobody  had  seen  it  in  his 
possession  since  the  spring  before — 
out  it  had  been  found,  after  several 
weeks'  search,  in  a  hag  in  the  moss, 
in  the  direction  that  he  would  have 
most  probably  taken — had  he  been 
the  murderer — when  flying  from  tlie 
spot  to  the  loch  where  he  was  sei- 
zed. The  shoes  which  he  had  on 
when  taken,  fitted  the  foot-marks  on 
the  ground,  not  far  from  the  place  of 
the  murder,  but  not  so  perfectly  as 
another  pair  which  were  found  in 
the  house.  But  that  otlier  pair,  it 
was  proved,  belonged  to  the  old  man; 
and  therefore  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  foot-marks  and  the  pri- 
soner's shoes,  though  not  perfect, 
was  a  circumstance  of  much  suspi- 
cion. But  a  far  stronger  fact,  in  tnis 
part  of  the  evidence,  was  sworn  to 
against  die  prisoner.  Though  there 
was  no  blood  on  his  shoes — when 
apprehended  his  legs  were  bare — 
tiiough  that  circumBtfiQCOy  strange  as 


it  may  ^eem,  had  never  been  noticed 
till  lie  was  on*  the  way  to  prison !  His 
stockings  had  been  next  day  fouod 
lying  on  the  sward,  near  the  shore 
of  toe  loch,  manifestly  after  having 
been  wadied  and  laid  out  to  dr^  iB 
the  sun.  At  mention  of  this  drcma- 
stance  a  cold  shudder  ran  trough 
the  court;  but  neiUier  that,  nor 
indeed  any  other  circumstance  in 
all  Uie  evidence  —  not  even  llie 
account  of  the  impearance  whidi 
the  murdered  body  exhibited  wlia 
found  on  the  moor,  or  when  tf- 
terwards  laid  on  the  bed— extorted 
from  the  prisoner  one  groan— (me 
sigh— or  touched  the  impertorhftble 
deathliness  of  his  countenance.  It 
was  proved,  that  when  searched—iii 
prison — and  not  before — for  the  agi- 
tation that  reigned  over  all  assem- 
bled in  the  room  at  Moorside  tlat 
dreadful  day,  had  confounded  eren 
those  accustomed  to  deal  with  sus- 
pected criminals — ^there  were  fouad 
in  his  pocket  a  small  French  gold 
watch,  and  also  a  gold  brooch,  whidi 
the  Ladies  of  the  Castle  had  giTea 
to  Margaret  Bumside.  On  these  be- 
in^  taken  from  him,  he  had  said  do- 
thmg,  but  looked  aghast  A  piece  of 
torn  and  bloody  paper,  which  had 
been  picked  up  near  the  body,  was 
sworn  to  be  in  his  handwriting;  and 
though  the  meaning  of  the  wordi 
yet  legible  was  obscure,  Aey  seem- 
ed jto  express  a  request  that  Mar- 
garet would  meet  him  on  the  vaofs 
on  that  Saturday  afternoon  she  was 
murdered.  The  words,  **  Satu^ 
day"—"  meet  me"--«  last  time"- 
were  not  indis^ct,  and  the  paper 
was  of  the  same  quality  and  colour 
with  some  found  in  a  drawer  in  his 
bedroom  at  Moorside.  It  was  pro- 
ved that  he  had  been  drinking  with 
some  dissolute  persons — poacbers 
and  the  like — in  a  public-house  ia  a 
neiffhbouring  parish  all  Saturday,  till 
weU  on  in  the  afternoon,  when  be 
left  them  in  a  state  of  intoxication— 
and  was  then  seen  running  along  tlie 
hillside  in  the  direction  of  the  moor. 
Where  he  past  the  night  between 
the  Saturday  and  the  Sabbatli,  be 
could  give  no  account,  except^  once 
when,  unasked,  and  as  if  speakinj^  to 
himself,  he  was  overheard  by  the  jail- 
or to  mutter,  "  Oh  I  that  fatal  night 
—that  fatal  night  I"  And  then,  when 
suddenly  interrogated, «  Where  were 
you?**  he  answered,  "  Asleep  on 
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the  bill ;"  and  immecUatelf  relaiMed 
into  a  state  of  mental  abatractioo. 
These  were  the  chief  circumstances 
against  him,  which  his  counsel  had 
striren  to  explain  away.    That  most 
eloquent  person  dwelt  with  affecting 
earnestness  on  the  wickedness  of  put> 
ting  any  evil  construction  on  the  dis- 
tracted behaviour  of  the  wretched 
man  when  brought  without  warning 
upon  the  sudden  sight  of  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  the  beautiful  girly  whom 
.  all  allowed  he  had  most  passionately 
and  tenderly  loved ;  and  he  strove  to 
prove — as  he  did  prove  to  the  con- 
viction of  many — that  sudi  behavi- 
•  our  was  incompatible  with  such  guilty 
and  almo8|  of  itself  established  his 
innocence.    All  that  was  sworn  to 
against  him>  as  having  passed  in  that 
dreadful  room,  was  in  truth  ybr  him 
—unless  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  of  the  worst  of  human  na- 
ture were  not»  as  folly,  to  be  given  to 
the  winds.    He  beseeched  thejury, 
therefore^  to  look  at  all  the  other 
drcumstances  that  did  indeed  seem 
to  bear  hard  upon  the  prisoner,  in 
the  light  of  his  innocence,  and  not 
of  his  guilty  and  that  they  would  all 
fade  into  nothing.    What  mattered 
his  possession  of  me  watch  and  other 
trinkets?  Lovers  as  they  were;  might 
not  the  unhappy  girl  have  given  them 
to  him  for  temporary  keepsakes?  Or 
might  he  not  nave  taken  them  from 
her  in  some  playful  mood,  or  recei- 
ved theUL — (and  the  brooch  was 
cracked,  and  tiie  matnsprinff  of  the 
-watoh  broken,  though  the  g^ass  was 
whole) — to  get  them  repaired  in  the 
town,  which  lie  often  visited,  and  she 
never  ?    Could  human  credulity  for 
one  moment  believe,  that  such  a  man 
as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  been 
sworn  to  be  by  a  host  of  witnesses — 
and  espf^cially  by  that  witness,  who, 
with  such  overwhelming  solemnity, 
had  declared  he  loved  him  as  his 
own  son,  and  would  have  been j^roud 
if  heaven  had  given  him  such  a  son — 
he  who  had  baptized  him,  and  known 
him  well  ever  since  a  child, — that 
such  a  man  could  rob  the  body  of 
her  whom  he  had  violated  and  mur- 
dered ?    If,  under  the  instigation  of 
the  devil,  he  had  violated  and  mur- 
dered her,  and  for  a  moment  were 
made  the  hideous  supposition,  did 
vast  hell  hold  that  demon  whose  voice 
would  have  tempted  the  violator  and 
murderer — suppose  him  both— yea 
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tiiat  JiMa  at  the  bar-HnVom  to  by  M 
the  iMurish,  if  need  were,  as  a. man  of 
tenderest  charities,  and  generosity 
unbounded, — in  the  lust  of  lucre, 
consequent  on  the  satiating  of  an- 
other lust — ^to  rob  his  victim  of  a  few 
trinkets!  Let  loose  the  wildest  ima- 
gination into  the  realms  of  wildest 
wickedness,  and  yet  they  dated  not, 
as  they  feared  God,  to  credit  for  a 
moment  the  union  of  such  appalling 
and  such  paltry  guilt,-  m  that  mam 
who  now  trembled  not  before  them, 
but  who  seemed  cut  off  from  all  the 
sensibilities  of  this  life  by  the  scythe 
of  Misery  that  had  shorn  him  down! 
But  why  try  to  recount,  however 
feebly,  the  line  of  defence  taken  by 
the  speaker,  who  on  that  day  seem- 
ed ail  but  inspired.  The  sea  may 
overturn  rocks,  or  fire  consume  them 
till  they  split  in  pieces ;  but  a  crisis 
there  sometimes  is  in  man's  destiny, 
which  all  the  powers  ever  lodged 
in  the  lips  of  man,  were  they  touch- 
ed with  a  coal  from  heaven,  cannot 
avert,  and  when  oven  he  who  strives 
to  save,  feels  and  knows  that  he  is 
striving  all  in  vain-*aye,  vain  as  a 
worm — ^to  arrest  the  tread  of  Fate 
about  to  trample  down  its  victim 
into  the  dust  All  hoped — ^many 
almost  believed— that  the  prisoner 
would  be  acquitted — ^ihat  a  verdict 
of  **  Not  Proven,"  at  least,  if  not  of 
**  Not  Guilty,"  would  be  returned — 
but  they  htid  not  been  sworn  to  do 
justice  before  man  and  before  God— 
and,  if  need  were,  to  seal  up  even 
the  fountains  of  mercy  in  their 
hearts— flowing,  and  easily  set  a>flow- 
ing,  by  such  a  spectacle  as  that  bar 
presented— a  man  already  seeming 
to  belong  unto  the  dead  I 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
Jury  returned  to  the  box — and  the 
verdict,  having  been  sealed  with  black 
wax,  was  handed  up  to  the  Judge, 
who  read,  **  We  unanimously  find 
the  prisoner  Guilty."  He  then  stood 
up  to  receive  sentence  of  death. 
Iu>t  a  dry  eye  was  in  the  court  du- 
ring the  Judge's  solemn  and  affect- 
ing address  to  the  criminal— except 
those  of  the  Shadow  on  whom  had 
.  been  pronounced  the  doom.  "  Your 
body  will  be  hung  in  chains  on  the 
moor — on  a  gibbet  erected  on  tlie 
spot  where  you  murdered  the  victim 
of  your  unhallowed  lust,  and  there 
will  your  bones  bleach  in  the  sun, and 
rattle  in  the  wind,  after  the  insects 
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ttid  ih%  btfds  ef  die  air  bava  devour- 
ed your  flesh  $  and  in  all  future  tinies, 
the  spot  on  which,  God-forsaking 
and  God-forsaken,  yeu  perpetrated 
that  double  crime,  at  which  all  hup 
manitj  shudders,  will  be  looked  on 
-from  a&r  by  the  traveller  passing 
tinrourii  that  lonesome  vrild,  with  a 
sacred  horror  I"— Here  the  voiee  of 
the  Judge  faltered,  and  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands;  but  the  pri- 
soner stood  unmoved  in  figure,  and 
in  face  untroubled — and  when  all 
was  closed,  was  removed  from  the 
bar,  the  same  ghostlike  and  unearth- 
ly phantom,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  what  had  passed  or  even  of  his 
own  existence. 

Surely  now  he  will  suffer  his  old  fa- 
ther to  visit  him  in  his  cell  I  ^  Once 
Biore  only — only  once  more  let  me 
eee  him  before  I  die!"  were  his  words 
to  the  clerff3rman  of  the  parish,  whose 
Manse  he  nad  so  often  visited,  when 
a  younff  and  happy  boy  I  That  ser- 
vant orChrist  had  not  forsaken  him, 
whom  now  all  the  world  had  forsa- 
ken. As  free  from  sin  himself  as 
might  be  mortal  and  fallen  man- 
mortal  because  fallen — he  knew  from 
Scripture  and  from  nature,  that  in 
**  the  lowest  deep  there  is  Btill  a  low- 
er deep"  in  wickedness,  into  which 
all  of  woman  bom  may  fall,  unless 
held  back  by  the  arm  of  the  Almighty 
Being,  whom  they  must  serve  stead- 
fiEistly  in  holiness  and  in  truth.  He 
knew,  too,  from  the  same  source, 
that  man  cannot  sin  beyond  the  reach 
of  God's  mercy — ^if  the  worst  of  all 
imaginable  sinners  seek,  in  a  Bible- 
breathed  spirit  at  last,  that  merey 
trough  the  Atonement  of  the  Re- 
deemer. Daily — and  nightly — he 
visited  that  ceil ;  nor  did  lie  fear  to 
touch  the  hand — ^now  wasted  to  the 
bone — ^which,  at  the  temptation  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Air,  who  is  mys- 
teriously suffered  to  enter  in  at  the 
gates  of  every  human  heart  that  is 
guarded  not  by  the  flaming  sword  of 
God's  own  Seraphim— lately  drench- 
ed in  the  blood  of  the  most  innocent 
creature  that  ever  looked  on  the  day. 
Yet  a  sore  trial  it  was  to  his  Chris- 
tianity to  find  the  criminal  so  obdu- 
rate. He  would  make  no  confes- 
sion I  Yet  said  that  it  was  fit— that 
it  was  far  best— he  should  die !— that 
he  deserved  death!  But  ever  when 
the  deed  without  a  name  was  allu- 
ded tO;  his  tongue  was  tied— and 


mice  in  the  midst  of  «i  tmjpjMiaieMdd 
prayer,  beseeching  Yam  to  listai  to 
conscience  and  confessp-i-he  that 
prayed  shuddered  to  behold  him 
frown,  and  to  hear  bursting  out  in 
terrible  energy,  *'  Cease— cease  to 
torment  me,  or  you  will  drive  me  te 
deny  my  God  I" 

No  father  came  to  visit  him  in  his 
cell.  On  the  day  of  trial  he  had  been 
missing  from  Moorside,and  was  seen 
next  morning-^ where  he  had  been 
all  night  never  was  known — ^though 
it  was  afterwards  rumoured,  that 
one  like  him  had  b^en  seen  sitting 
as  the  gloaming  darkoied,  cm  the 
very  spot  of  the  murder) — ^wander- 
ing about  the  hills,  hitl^sr  and  thi- 
ther, and  round  and  round  about* 
like  a  man  stricken  with  blindneas, 
and  vainly  seeking  to  find  his  hooie. 
When  brought  into  the  house,  his 
senses  were  gone,  and  he  bad  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  mutter  some  disjointed 
syllables,  which  he  did  conaaoally, 
without  one  moment's  cessation,  one 
unintelligible  and  most  rueful  raooB ! 
The  figure  of  his  daughter  seemed 
to  cast  no  image  on  his  eyea-^blind 
and  dumb  he  sat  where  he  had  1»een 

E laced,    perpetuallv    wringing    Us 
ands,  with  his   shaggy  eyebrows 
drawn  high  up  his  forehead,  and  the 
fixed  orbs — ^though  stone-blind^   at 
least  to  all  real  things— beneath  tliem 
flashing  fire.  He  had  borne  up  lumve- 
ly — almost  to  the  last— but  had  aome 
tongue  syllabled  his  son's  doona  to 
him  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  that  in- 
stant had  insanity  smitten  hia  aoul  ? 
Such  utter  prostpation  of  Intellect 
had  been  expected  by  none ;  -for  the 
old  man,  up  to  the  very  night  befee^ 
the  Trial,  had  expressed  the  moot 
confident  trust  of  his  son's  acquitlaL 
Nothing  had  ever  served  to  shak% 
his  conviction  of  his  innoeenoe — 
though  he  had  always  forborne  epeolc- 
ing  about  the  circumstances  ef  Ae 
murder — and  had  communicated  ao 
nobody  any  of  the  grounds  on  wh^  h 
he  more  tiian  hoped  in  a  case   '  o 
hopeless ;  and  though  a  trouble  in  1   Is 
eyes  often  gave  tiie  lie  to  his  II]  i^ 
when  he  used  to  say  to  the  siltf  k 
neighbours,  **  We  shall  soon  see  li    b 
back  at  Moorside."    Had  his  bc^   ef 
in  his  Ludovic's  innocence,  and  ]   b 
trust  in  Crod  that  that  innooer   « 
would  be  established  and  set  ft    ^ 
been  so  saered^  that  the  blow^ 
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It  did  cdme,  had  smiltte  him  like 
a  hammer^  and  felled  him  to  the 
groand,  from  which  he  had  riaen  with 
a  brain  rent  and  riven  ?  In  whatever 
way  the  shock  had  been  ciyen,  it  had 
been  terrible;  for  old  Gubert  Adam* 
•on  was  now  a  confirmed  lunatic, 
and  keepers  were  in  Moorside-^not 
keepers  from  a  mad-liouse— for  his 
daughter  could  not  afford  such  tend- 
ance—-buttwo  of  her  brother's  friends 
who  sat  up  with  him  alternately,  night 
and  day,  while  the  arms  of  the  old 
man,  in  his  distraction,  had  to  be 
bound  with  cords.    That  dreadful 
moaning  was  at  an  end  now;  but  die 
echoes  of  the  hills  responded  to  his 
yells  and  ahrieks ;  ana  people  were 
afraid  to  go  near  the  house.    It  was 
proposed  among  the  neighbours  to 
take  Alice  and  little  Ann  out  of  it;  and 
an  asylum  for  them  was  in  the  Manse ; 
but  Alice  would  not  stir  at  all  their 
entreaties ;  and  as,  in  such  a  case,  it 
would  have  been  too  shocking  to  tear 
her  away  by  violence,  she  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  with  him  who  knew 
her  not,  but  who  often — it  was  said 
-—stared  distractedly  upon  her,  as  if 
she  bad  been  some  fiena  sent  in  upon 
his  insanity  from  the  place  of  pu- 
nishnient    Weeks  jpassed  on,  and 
still  she  was  there — oiding  herself  at 
times  from  those  terrified  eyes;  and 
from  her  watching  comer,  waiting 
from  mom  till  night,  and  from  night 
till  mom-^for  she  never  lay  down  to 
sleepy  and  had  never  undressed  her- 
aelf  aince  that  fatal  sentence — ^for 
aome  moment  of  exhausted  horror, 
when  ehe  miffht  steal  out,  and  carry 
some  slight  gleam  of  comfort,  how- 
erer  evanescent,  to  the  glimmer  or 
the  gloom  in  which  the  brain  of  her 
FaAer   swam  through  a  dream  of 
blood.     But  there  were  no  lucid  in- 
tervals ;  and  ever  as  she  moved  to- 
ivards  him,  like  a  pitying  angel,  did 
he  foriously  rage  against  her,  as  if 
she  had  been  a  fiend.    At  last,  she 
"vrho,  though  yet  so  young,  had  lived 
to  see  the  murdered  corpse  of  her 
dearest    friend — murdered  by  her 
own  only  brother,  whom,  in  secret, 
that  murdered  maiden  had  most  ten- 
derly loved— « that  murderous  bro- 
ther loaded  with  prison-chains,  soad 
eondemned  to  the  gibbet  for  inexpi- 
able and  unpardonable  crimes— her 
•  foAer  raving  like  a  demon,  self-mur- 
derous ivere  his  hands  but  free,  nor 
Tisitod:  by^onogHmpeoofdiereyfrom 
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Him  who  mite  the  skiann  after  ha- 
ving borne  more  than,  as  she  joaaelfr- 
ly  said,  had  ever  poor  girl  borne,  ska 
took  to  her  bed  quite  heart-bvokeii, 
and,  the  nif  ht  before  the  day  of  exe- 
cution, diea*  As  for  poor  little  Ani^ 
she  had  been  wiled  away  some  weeks 
before;  and  in  the  blessed  thought 
lessness  of  childhood,  was  not  withr 
out  hours  of  happiness  among  her 
playmates  on  the  braes  I 

The  Morning  of  that  Day  arose,and 
the  Moor  was  all  blackened  with  peo- 
ple round  the  tall  gibbet^  that  seem- 
ed to  have  grown,  with  its  horrid 
arms,  out  of  the  ground,  durinff  the 
night  No  sound  of  axes  or  of  ham- 
mers had  been  heard  clinking  duriqg 
the  dark  hours— nothing  had  been 
seen  passinjg  along  the  road — for  the 
windows  ofall  Uiehouses  from  which 
any  thing  could  have  been  seen,  had 
been  shut  fast  against  all  horrid  sights 
— and  the  horses'  hoofs  and  the 
wheels  must  have  been  muffled  that 
had  brought  that  hideous  Frame- 
work to  the  Moor  I  But  there  it  now 
stood-Hi  dreadful  Tree  I  The  sun 
moved  higher  and  higher  up  the  sky. 
and  all  the  eyes  of  that  congregation 
were  at  once  turned  towards  the 
east,  for  a  dull  sound,  as  of  mmbling 
wheels  and  trampling  feet,  seem- 
ed shaking  the  Moor  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  and  lo  I  surrounded  with  armed 
men  on  horseback,  and  environed 
with  halberds,  came  on  a  cart,  in 
which  three  persons  seemed  to  be 
sitting,  he  in  the  middle  all  dressed 
in  white — ^the  death-clothes  of  the 
murderer,  the  unpitying  shedder  of 
most  innocent  blood. 

There  was  no  bell  to  toll  thef  e— 
but  at  the  very  moment  he  was  as- 
cending the  scaffold,  a  black  cloud 
knelled  thunder,  and  many  hundreds 
of  people  all  at  once  fell  down  upon 
their  knees.  The  man  in  white  lift- 
ed up  his  eyes  and  said,  ^*  O  Lord 
God  of  Heaven  1  and  Thou  his  bleas- 
ed  Son,  who  died  to  save  sinners  I 
accept  this  sacrifice  l" 

Not  one  in  all  that  immense  crowd 
could  have  known  that  that  white 
apparition  was  Ludovic  Adamson. 
His  hair  that  had  been  almost  jet- 
black,  was  now  white  as  his  face- 
as  his  figure,  dressed,  as  it  seemed, 
for  the  grave.  Are  they  going  to 
execute  tne  murderer  in  his  shroud  ? 
Stone-blind,  and  stone-deaf,  there  he 
Bfood^yet  had  he,  without  hoip; 
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walked  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  very  executioner«^-HBtood  aghast ;  and 

A  hymii  of  seTeral  voices  arose— the  lo !  the  prisoner's  neck  is  free  from 

liian  of  God  close  beside  the  crimi-  that  accursed  cord— his  face  is  once 

nal,  with  the  Bible  in  his  uplifted  more  Tisible  without  that  hideous 

)iands ^but  those  bloodless  lips  had  shroud — and  he  sinks  down  senseless 

no  motion — ^with  him  this  world  was  on  the  scaffold.  *'  Seize  him — seize 
not,  though  yet  he  was  in  life — in  him  !*' and  he  was  seized— but  no  ma- 
life  and  no  more !  And  was  this  the  niac— no  lunatic  was  the  father  now 
man,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  fling-  —for  during  the  night,  and  during  the 
!ng  the  fear  of  death  from  him,  as  a  dawn,  and  during  the  mom,  and  on 
flash  of  sunshine  flings  aside  the  to  midday^on  to  the  Hour  of  One 
shades,  had  descended  into  that  pit  —when  all  rueful  preparations  were 
which  an  hour  before  had  been  bel-  to  be  completed — ^had  F^vidence 
lowing,  as  the  foul  yapours  exploded  been  clearing  and  calming  the  tumult 
like  cannons,  and  brought  up  the  in  that  troubled  brain,  and  as  tiie 
bodies  of  them  that  had  perished  in  cottage  cloc|£  struck  one,  memory 
the  womb  of  the  earth  ?  Was  this  he  brightened  at  the  chime  into  a  per- 
who  once  leapt  into  the  devouring  feet  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  pro- 
fire,  and  re-appeared,  after  all  had  phetic  imagination  saw  the  future 
given  over  for  lost  the  glorious  boy,  lowering  upon  the  dismal  present 
with  an  infant  in  his  arms,  while  the  All  night  long,  with  the  cunnmg  of  a 
flames  seemed  to  eddy  back,  that  madman — for  all  night  long  he  had 
they  might  scathe  not  tiie  head  of  the  still  been  mad — the  miserable  old 
deliverer,  while  a  shower  of  bless-  man  had  been  disengaging  his  hands 
ings  fell  upon  him  as  he  laid  it  in  its  from  the  manacles,  and  that  done, 
mother's  bosom,  and  made  the  heart  springing  like  a  wild  beast  from  its 
of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy  ?  It  is  cage,  lie  flew  out  of  the  open  door, 
he.  And  now  the  executioner  pulls  nor  could  a  horse's  speed  on  ihtix 
down  the  cord  from  the  beam,  and  fearful  road  have  overtaken  him,  be- 
ftwtens  it  round  the  criminal's  neck,  fore  he  reached  the  scaffold. 
'His  face  is  already  covered,  and  that  -  No  need  was  there  to  hold  the 
fatal  handkerchief  is  in  his  hand.  The  miserable  man.  He  who.  had  been 
whole  crowd  are  now  kneeling,  and  so  furious  in  his  manacles  at  Moor- 
one  multitudinous  sob  convulses  the  side,  seemed  now  to  the  people  at  a 
air  ;«-when  wild  outcries, and  shrieks,  distance,  cal  m  as  when  he  used  to  sit 
and  yells,  are  at  that  moment  heard  in  the  elder's  seat  beneath  the  pulpit 
from  the  distant  gloom  of  the  glen  in  that  small  kirk.  But  they  who 
that  opened  up  to  Moorside,  and  were  on  or  near  the  scaffold,  saw 
three  ^ures,  one  far  in  advance  of  something  horrid  in  Uie  fixedness  of 
the  other  two,  come  flying  as  on  the  his  countenance.  **  Let  go  your 
wings  of  the  wind,  towards  the  gib-  hold  of  me,  ye  fools,"  he  muttered 
bet.  Hundreds  started  to  their  teet,  to  some  of  ibe  mean  wretches  of  the 
and  " 'Tis  the  maniac — 'tis  the  luna-  law,  who  still  had  him  in  their 
tic  I"  was  the  cry.  Precipitating  him-  clutch— and  tossing  his  hands  on 
■elf  down  a  rocky  hillside,  that  seem-  hi^,  cried  with  a  loud  voice, — 
ed  hardly  accessible  but  to  the  goats,  **  Give  ear,  ye  Heavens  I  and  hear, 
the  maniac,  the  lunatic,  at  a  few  des-  O  Earth !  I  am  the  Violator — I  am 
perate  leaps  and  bounds,  just  as  it  the  Murderer !" 
was  expected  he  would  have  been  The  moor  groaned  as  in  earth- 
dashed  m  pieces,  alighted  unstunned  quake — and  then  all  that  congre^- 
upon  the  level  greensward ;  and  now,  tion  bowed  their  heads  with  a  rustling 
far  ahead  of  his  keepers,  with  incre-  noise,  like  a  wood  smitten  by  the 
dible  swiftness  neared  the  scaffold —  wind.  Had  they  heard  arkrht  the 
and,  the  dense  crowd  making  a  lane  unimaginable  confession  ?  His  head 
.  for  him  in  their  fear  and  astonish-  had  long  been  grey — he  had  reached 
•  ment,  he  flew  up  the  ladder  to  the  the  term  allotted  to  man's  mortal  life 
horrid  platform,  and,  grasping  his  son  here  below — threescore  and  ten. 
,  in  his  arms,  howled  dreadfully  over  Morning  and  evening,  never  had  the 
him;  and  then  with  a  loud  voice  cried,  Bible  been  out  of  his  hands  at  the 
**  Saved— saved — saved  I"  .hour  set  apart  for  family  worship. 
So  sudden  had  been  that  wild  rush,  -And  who  so  eloquent  as  he  in  ex- 
n  all  the  officers  of  juttice^the  pounding  its  most  dreadful  mys- 
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teries  !    The  unregenerate  heart  of 
man,  he  had  ever  said — in  scriptural 

Ehrase — was  "  desperately  widced.** 
desperately  ivicked  indeed  I    And 
now  again  he  tossed  his  arms  wrath- 
fiilly— 80  the  wild  motion  looked— 
in  the  wrathful  skies.    *'  I  ravish- 
ed-^I  murdered  her— ye  know  it,  ye 
evil  spirits  in  the  depths  of  hell !" 
Consternation  now  fell  on  the  minds 
of  all — and  the  truth  was  clear  as 
light — ^and  all  eyes  knew  at  once  that 
now  indeed  they  looked  on  the  mur- 
derer. The  dreadful  delusion  under 
which  all  their  understanding  had 
been  brought  by  the  power  of  circum- 
stances, was  by  that  voice  destroyed 
— the  obduracy  of  him  who  had  been 
about  to  die,  was  now  seen  to  have 
been  the  most  heroic  virtue — ^the 
self-sacrifice  of  a  son  to  save  a  father 
from  ignominy  and  death! 
.    *'  O  monster,  beyond  the  reach  of 
redemption  I  and  the  very  day  after 
the  murder,  while  the  corpse  was 
lying  in  blood  on  the  Moor,  he  was 
with  us  in  the  House  of  God !  Tear 
him  in  pieces — rend  him  limb  from 
limb — tear    him    into   a   thousand 
pieces !" — "  The  Evil  One  had  power 

f'ven  him  to  prevail  against  me,  and 
fell  under  the  temptation.  It  was 
so  written  in  the  Book  of  Predes- 
tination, and  the  deed  lies  at  the 
door  of  God  I"—"  Tear  the  blasphe- 
mer into  pieces !  Let  the  scaffold 
drink  his  blood  1"—"  So  let  it  be,  if 
it  be  so  written,  good  people !  Satan 
never  left  me  since  the  murder  till 
this  day — he  sat  by  my  side  in  the 
kirk — ^when  I  was  ploughing  in  the 
field — there — ever  as  1  came  back 
from  the  other  end  of  the  furrows — 
he  stood  on  the  head-rig— in  the  shape 
of  a  black  shadow.  But  now  I  see 
him  not — ^he  has  returned  to  his  den 
in  the  pit.  I  cannot  imagine  what 
I  have  Deen  doing,  or  what  has  been 
done  to  me,  all  the  time  between  the 


day  of  ti4al  and  this  of  executicHi. 
Was  I  mad  ?  No  matter.  But  you 
shall  not  hang  Ludovic — he,  poor 
boy,  is  innocent; — ^here,  look  at  him 
— here — I  tell  you  again— -is  the 
Violator  and  the  Murderer  I" 
.  But  shall  the  men  in  authority 
dare  to  stay  the  execution  at  a  ma- 
niac's words  ?  If  they  dare  not — ^that 
multitude  will,  now  ail  rising  together 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  **  Cut  the 
cords  asunder  that  bind  our  Ludo* 
vic*s  arms" — a  thousand  voices  cried 
—and  the  murderer,  unclasping  a 
knife,  that,  all  unknown  to  his  keep- 
ers, he  had  worn  in  his  breast  when 
a  maniac,  sheared  them  asunder  as 
the  sickle  shears  the  com.  But  his 
son  stirred  not— and  on  being  lifted 
up  by  his  father,  gave  not  so  much 
as  a  groan.  His  heart  had  burst— 
and  he  was  dead  I  No  one  touched 
the  grey-headed  murderer,  who  knelt 
down — not  to  pray — ^buttolook  into 
his  son's  eyes — and  to  examine  his 
lips — and  to  feel  his  left  breast— and 
to  search  out  all  the  symptoms  of  a 
fainling-fit,  or  to  assure  himself,— 
and  many  a  corpse  had  the  plunder- 
er handled  on  the  field  after  hush 
of  the  noise  of  battle, — ^that  this  was 
death.  He  rose;  and  standing  for- 
ward on  the  ed^e  of  the  scaffold, 
said,  with  a  voiceuiat  shook  notydeep^ 
strong,  hollow,  and  hoarse—**  Good 
people  I  I  am  likewise  now  the  mur- 
.derer  of  my  daughter  and  of  my  son  I 
and  of  myself  I  Next  moment,  the 
knife  was  in  his  heart — and  he  fell 
down  a  corpse  on  the  corpse  of  his 
Ludovic.  All  round  the  sultry  horizon 
the  black  clouds  had  for  hours  been 

gathering — and  now  came  the  thun- 
er  and  the  lightning — and  the  storm. 
Again  the  whole  multitude  prostittted 
themselves  on  the  moor — ^and  the 
JPastor,  bending  over  the  bodies,  said| 

•*  This  is  Expiation  I** 
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The  age  is  past  In  which  men  ren- 
dered a  cheerful  justice  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  classical  scholar.  Jo- 
seph Scaliger,  Isaac  Gasaubon,  and 
the  monster  of  erudition,  Claudius 
Salmasius,  are  supposed  by  multi- 
tudes of  sciolists  to  nare  misdirected 
their  powers.  In  that  case,  Richard 
Bentley  must  submit  to  the  same 
award.  Yet  It  would  perhaps  be  no 
difficult  achievement  to  establish  a 
better  apology  for  the  classical  stu- 
dent than  is  contemplated  by  those 
who  give  the  tone  to  the  modem 
fashion  in  education. 

What  it  is  proposed  to  substiiute  for 
classical  erudition,  we  need  not  too 
rigorously  examine.  Some  acquaint- 
ance willi  the  showy  parts  of  expe- 
rimental Philosophy  and  Chemistry 
— ^  little  practical  Mathematics — a 
slight  popular  survey  of  the  facts  of 
HSstory  and  Geography — a  sketch  of 
empirical  Political  Economy — a  littie 
Law — a  httk  Drvinitjr — ^perhaps  even 
a  littie  Medicine  and  Farriery ;  such 
%re  the  elements  of  a  fashionable 
education.  All  that  is  really  respect- 
able in  a  schem^e  of  this  complexion, 
tiie  mathematics  and  the  mechanical 
philosopby>  jud^mg  by  the  evidence 
of  the  Dooks  which  occasionally  ap- 
pear, should  seem  to  be  attained 
with  any  brilliant  success  only  in  tibat 
university  (Camhrid^e^  where  these 
studies  are  pursued  jomtly  with  the 
study  of  classical  literature.  The  no- 
tion of  any  hostility,  therefore,  be- 
tween the  philological  researches  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  literator  on  the 
oiie  hand,  andtiie  severe  meditations 
on  the  o^er,  of  the  geometrician  and 
the  inventive  analyst — such  a  hosti- 
lity as  eoiild  make  it  necessary  to 
weigh  the  one  against  the  other — ^is, 
in  practice,  found  to  be  imaginary. 
No  comparative  estimate,  then,  being 
called  for,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  a  simpler  and  less  invidious  ap- 
preciation of  classical  erudition  upon 
the  footing  of  its  absolute  preten- 
sions. 

Perhaps  a  judicious  pleading  on 
thb  subject  would  pursue  some- 
thing of  the  following  outline : 

First,  It  is  undeniable  that  the  pro- 
ress  of  sacred  literatui*e  is  depend- 


ent upon  fltat  of  profane.  The  raet 
advances  made  in  Biblical  knowledge, 
and  in  other  parts  of  divinity,  atnee 
the  era  of  the  Reformation,  are  due,  in 
a  great  proportion,  to  the  ffeneralm^- 
secution  m  classical  learning.  It  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  a  dlsdnctioii  be- 
tween the  useful  parta  of  this  lean- 
ing and  the  ornamental;  All  are 
useful,  all  are  necessary*  The  meet 
shewy  and  exquisite  refinements  ii 
the  doctrine  oT  Greek  raefie  metre, 
even  where  they  do  not  directly  avail 
us  in  expellinjg  anomalies  of  sratax 
or  of  idiom  nam  embarrasBed  pas- 
sages, and  thus  harmoniBiBg  our 
knowledge  of  this  wonderfiu  Im- 
ffuage,  yet  offer  a  great  indirect  bene- 
nt :  they  exalt  the  standard  of  attaiB- 
ment,  by  increasing  ita  difiKculty  and 
ito  compass ;  and  a  prise  placed  eTca 
at  an  elevation  useless  for  itself,  be- 
comes serviceable  as  a  ffuaraiites 
that  all  lower  heighte  must  nave  been 
previously  traversed. 

Secondly,  The  general  el^ct  npem 
the  character  of  young  men  froBi  a 
classical  education,  is  pretty  much 
like  that  which  is  sought  for  fai  tr»- 
yelling;  more  unequivocally  even 
than  mat,  coming  at  the  ace  whi^ 
is  best  fitted  for  receiving  deep  in- 
pressions,  it  liberalizes  Ae  nund. 
This  effect  is  derived  in  pert  from 
the  ennobling^neof  sentiment  which 

S resides  throus'hout  thegreat  oratoni, 
istorians,  ana  litterateurs  of  anti- 
qui^;  and  in  part  it  is  derived  froa 
the  vast  difference  in  temper  and  spi- 
rit between  the  modem  (or  GbriattiaB) 
style  of  thinking,  and  that  wfaidi 
prevailed  under  a  Pagan  rdinei, 
connected,  in  Hb  brtfltett  pened^, 

Wnn    repVIBiieail    BBNiWnKIIIBh      TaB 

mean  impression  from  hame-ke^nug, 
and  the  contracted  views  of  a  mere 
personal  experience,  are  thuB,as  much 
as  by  any  other  conceivable  means, 
broken  and  defeated.  Edmund 
Burke  has  noticed  the  illiberal  air 
which  is  communicated  to  the  mind 
by  an  education  exclusively  sdenti* 
fie,  even  where  it  is  more  radidl 
and  profound  than  it  is  likely  to  be 
under  those  theories  which  reject 
classical  erudition.  The  sentimenti 
which  distinguish  a  ffentleman  receirs 
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M  M  from  imy  mMtkmenU  in  sci- 
ence ;  Init  it  is  certoiii,  that  familifiri- 
tf  with  thd  clas^cs^  and  the  noble 
Section  which  they  are  fitted  to 
impress  upon  the  thoughts  and  as- 
pinitioiis^  do  eminently  fall  in  widi 
the  few  other  chiiralrous  sources  of 
feeling  that  suryire  at  iMs  day.    It 
is  not  improbable,  also;  that  a  refiec- 
■tien  upon  the  ^  uselessness"  of  sudi 
studies,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
coarse  Utilitarians— that  is,  their  in- 
applicability to  any  object  of  merco- 
nary  or  mechanic  science,  co-ope- 
rates with  their  more  direct  infiuenees 
in  eleyating  the  taste.    Thence,  we 
•may  ext^dn  the  reason  of  the  unl- 
Tersal  hatred  amongst  plebeian  and 
coarse-minded  Jacobins  to  studies 
and  institutions  which  point  in  this 
direction.     They  hate  tho  classics 
for  ihe  same  reason  that  they  hate 
the  manners  of  chivalry,  or  the  cha- 
racteristie  distections  of  a  gentle- 
man. 

Thirdly,  A  sentiment  of  just  re- 
spect belongs  to  the  classical  schollff, 
it  it  were  only  for  the  numerical  ex- 
ierU  of  the  itenns  which  compose  the 
great  total  of  his  knowledge.  In  se- 
parate importance,  the  acquisitions 
of  the  mauiematician  transcend  his : 
each  several  proposition  in  that  re- 
gion of  knowleoge  has  its  distinct 
value  and  dignity.  But  in  the  re- 
sewches  of  the  scholar,  more  truly 
than  in  any  other  whatsoever,  the 
details  are  infinite.  And  for  this  in- 
finity of  acts,  on  the  parts  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  memory,  if  other- 
wise even  less  important,  he  has  a 
i^ecial  claim  upon  our  considera- 
tion. 

Fourthly,  The  difficulty,  as  derived 
from  pecaliar  idiom  and  construc- 
timi,  of  mastering  the  two  classical 
lanraaj^es  of  antiquity,  more  espe- 
'ciafiy  uie  Greek,  is  in  itself  a  test  of 
very  unusual  talent.  Modem  Ian- 
guages  are  learned  inevitably  by 
simple  efforts  of  memory.  And,  if 
the  learner  has  the  benefit  of  a  rar 
tional  plan  of  tuition,  viz.  the  tuition 
of  circumstaaces,  which  oblige  him 
to  speak  the  language,  and  to  near  it 

S»oken»  for  all  purposes  of  daily  life, 
ere  ia  perhaps  no  living  idiom 
in  Europe  which  would  not  oe  mas- 
tered in  three  montiis.  Certain^ 
ly,  there  is  none  which  pre-sup- 
poses  any  peeuUar  talent^  as  a  con- 
QiHo  sine  qwn  non  for  \\fi  attaiumentt 


Greek  dots  ;  and  we  affirm  peren]^ 
torily,  that  none  but  a  man  of  singu- 
lar  talent  can  attain  (what^  after  all, 
goes  but  a  small  way  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  scholar)  the  power  of 
reading  Greek  fluently  at  sight  The 
difficulty  lies  in  two  points:  Fhrst, 
in  the  peculiar  perpleidties  of  the 
Greek  construction ;  and,  secondly, 
in  the  continual  inadequation  (to 
use  a  logical  term)  of  Greek  and  mo^ 
dem  terms ;  a  circumstance  which 
makes  literal  translation  impossible^ 
and  reduces  the  translator  to  a  con- 
tinued effort  of  compensation.  Upon 
a  pr<mer  occasion,  it  would  be  easy 
to  iliusti'ate  this  point  Meantime 
the  fact  must  strike  every  body,  be 
the  explanation  what  it  may,  that 
very  few  persons  ever  do  arrive  at 
any  tolerable  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. After  seven  years'  appli^ 
cation  to  it,  most  people  are  still 
alarmed  at  a  sudden  summons  to 
translate  a  Greek  quotation;  it  Is 
even  ill-bred  to  ask  tor  such  a  thing; 
and  we  may  appeal  to  the  candour 
of  those  even  who,  upon  a  case  of 
necessity,  are  able  to  ^  do  the  trick," 
whether,  in  reading  a  Greek  book  of 
history  for  their  own  private  amuse- 
ment, (Herodian  for  example,)  they 
do  not  court  the  assistance  of  the  La- 
tin version  at  the  side^  Greek  rare- 
ly becomes  as  familiar  as  Latin.  And, 
as  the  modes  of  teaching  them  are 
pretty  much  the  same,  Uiere  is  no 
way  of  explaining  this  but  by  sup- 
posing a  difficulty  ^t  generis  in  the 
Greek  language,  and  a  talent  sui  ge^ 
neris  for  contending  with  it. 

Upon  some  such  line  of  amiment 
as  we  have  here  sketched — illustra- 
ting the  claims  of  the  classical  stu- 
dent according  to  the  several  grounds 
now  alleged,  vi2.  the  difficulty  of  his 
attainments  in  any  exquisite  form, 
their  vast  extent,  their  advantageous 
tendency  for  impressing  an  elevated 
tone  upon  the  youthful  mind ;  and, 
above  all,  their  connexion  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  "  strong  booh" 
mindednesSf^  and  massy  erudition, 
which  are  the  buttresses  of  a  reform- 
ed church,  and  which  failing  (if  they 
ever  should  fail)  will  leave  it  open 
to  thousands  of  factious  sr-b'""-  •»Tid 
finally  even  to  destructive 
possibly  a  fair  pleade 
out  a  case,  stronger  t 
education-monger  cc 
the  scholar,  teelffite 
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■meaninff  the  man  who  has  Burren* 
•dered  his  days  and  nights  to  Greeks 
X«atio>  and  the  Biblical  languages. 

Sudi  a  scholar^and  modellea  iipon 
the  most  brilliant  conception  of  his 
order,  was  Bentley.  Wisely  concen- 
trating his  exertions,  under  a  convic- 
tion, tiiat  no  length  of  life  or  reach 
,of  faculties  was  sufficient  to  exhaust 
that  single  department  whidi  he  cul- 
tivated, he  does  not  appear  to  have 
carried  his  studies,  in  any  instance, 
beyond  it  Whatsoever  more  he 
knew,  he  knew  in  a  popular  way ; 
and  doubtless  for  much  oi  that  know- 
ledge he  was  indebted  to  converssp 
tion.  Carried  by  his  rank  and  ap- 
pointments (and,  from  a  very  early 
age,  by  the  favour  of  his  patron. 
Bishop  Stillingfleet)  into  the  best 
society,  with  so  tauch  shrewd  sense, 
and  so  powerful  a  memory,  he  could 
not  but  bear  away  with  him  a  lai^e 
body  of  that  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge which  floats  upon  the  surface 
of  social  intercourse.  He  was  defi- 
cient, therefore,  in  no  information 
which  naturally  belongs  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  But  the  whole  of  it, 
'  if  we  except,  perhaps,  that  acquaint- 
ance with  the  English  law,  and  the 
forms  of  its  courts,  which  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  cultivate,  was 
obtained  in  his  hours  of  convivial 
relaxation;  and  rarely  indeed  at  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  hour,  which,  in 
the  distribution  of  his  time,  he  had 
allotted  to  the  one  sole  vocation  of 
his  life — the  literature  of  classical 
antiquity.    How  much  he  accom- 

J)li8hed  in  that  field,  will  be  best 
esxned  from  K  catalogue  raisanne  of 
his  works,  (including  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  works  of  others,)  and 
from  a  compressed  abstract  of  that 
principal  work  to  which  he  is  in- 


debted for  much  of  the  lustre  whkh 
still  settles  upon  his  memory. 
.    His  coup  d*essai  in  literature,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  was  his  ap- 
pendix to  the  Chronicle  of  Malelas. 
It  was  written  in  the  winter  of  1690; 
but  not  published  tmtil  June  1691. 
Bentiey  was  at  this  time  twenty-nine 
years  old,  and  could  not  therefwe 
benefit  by  any  consideration  of  his 
jute.  But  he  needed  no  indulgences. 
His  epistle  travels  over  a  prooigioas 
extent  of  ground,   and  announces 
everywhere  a  dignified  self-respect) 
combined  with  respect  for  otiiers. 
In  all  that  relates  to  the  Greek  dra- 
.matic  poets,  Euripides  in  particular, 
and  in  the  final  disquisition  (which 
we  have  already  analysed)  on  the  lawB 
.  which  govem.tiie  Latinization  of  Gre- 
.  cian  proper  names,  the  appendix  to 
Malelas  is  still  worthy  of  most  atten- 
tive study. 

He  soon  after  began  to  prepare 
editions  of  Philostratus,ofHeay chins, 
and  the  Latin  poet  Manilius.  F^rom 
these  labours  he  was  drawn  ofl^  m 
.1692,  by  his  first  i^ipointment  to 
preach  the  Boyle  Le^re.  Those 
.  sermons  are  published.  They  were 
serviceable  to  his  reputation  at  that 
time,andare  still  woithy  of  their  place 
.  as  the  inaugural  dissertations  in  that 
distinguished  series  of  English  divi- 
nity. It  would  be  idle  to  describe 
them  as  in  any  eminent  sense  philo- 
sophical; they  are  not  so ;  but  they 
.  present  as  able  a  refutation  of  the  in- 
fidel notions  then  prevalent,*  and  (in 
the  two  latter  lectures)  as  popular  an 
application  to  the  same  purpose  of 
the  recent  Newtonian. discoveries,  as 
the  times  demanded,  or  a  miacdla- 
neous  audience  permitted. 

In  1694,  BenUey  was  i^ain  a^ 
pointed  to  preach  the  Boyle  Lectoie : 


**  Misled  by  Dr  Monk,  (who,  though  citing  the  passage  from  Bentiey^  Letlos 
about  the  Hobbists,  yet,  in  the  preceding  page,  speaks  of  '*  the  doctrines  of  Spimaxa,* 
ss  having  contributed  to  taint  the  principles  of  many  in  the  higher  daases,) 
charged  Bentiey  with  the  common  error  of  his  order,  in  sopposing  a  hook  so 
the  B,  D.  S.  Opera  Posihuma  to  have  been,  by  possibility,  an  inflnentlal 
England.  But  we  now  find,  on  oonsulting  Dr  Bnmey's  CoUeelion  of  BcBtley% 
Letters,  (p.  146  of  the  Leipsic  edition,  1825,)  that  Bentiey  ezpreaaly  avowed 
own  -view  of  the  case.  His  words  to  Dr  Bernard  are  as  follows :— '*  Bat  are 
Atheists  of  yom*  mind,  that  they  have  no  books  written  for  them?  Not  on«  of 
but  believes  Tom  Hobbes  to  be  a  rank  one ;  and  that  his  corporeal  God  is  a 
sham  to  get  his  book  printed.  I  have  said  something  to  this  in  my  first 
I  know  it  to  be  trae,  by  the  oonrersatton  I  have  had  with  them.  7%«r«  mojf  he 
SpinoziaU,  or  imamterwl  Fatakets,  he^tmd  eeoi  i  bui  wi  ime  JEit^bA  v^fidei  is  a 
dredis  other  than  a  ffgbbUtr 
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but  his  sermons  on  that  occaidion 
have  not  been  printed.  On  rarious 
pleas  he  delayed  preparing  them  for 
the  press  so  long,  that  oefore  he  found 
himself  at  leisure  for  tliat  task,  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends  had  lan- 
guished, and  his  own  interest  in  the 
work  had  probably  died  away.  Fifty- 
two  yeai's  ago,  when  the  life  of  Bentr 
ley  was  published  in  the  Biographia 
Britannica,  they  were  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  his  present  biographer  has 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  their  sub- 
sequent fate. 

■  By  this  time  the  Philostratus  was 
ready  for  the  press,  but  an  accident 
put  an  end  to  that  undertaking.  The 
high  duties  upon  paper,  and  other 
expenses  of  printing  m  England,  had 
determined  Bentley  to  bring  out  his 
edition  at  Leipsic;  and  accordingly 
one  sheet  was  printed  in  that  uni- 
versity. But  Bentley,  who  had  the 
.eye  of  an  amateur  for  masterly  print- 
ing, and  the  other  luxuries  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  press,  was  so 
much  di^usted  with  the  coarseness 
.of  this  German  specimen,  that  he 
peremptorily  put  an  end  to  the  work, 
and  transferred  his  own  collations 
of  two  Oxford  MSS.  to  Olearius  of 
Lieipsic  In  the  edition  published  by 
this  person  in  1709,  tnere  will  be 
found  so  much  of  Bentley's  notes  as 
were  containedin  the  specimen  sheet; 
these,  however,-  extend  no  farther 
than  page  1 1 ;  and  what  is  become  of 
the  rest,  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
ourselves,  we  are  unable  to  learn. 

In  1695,  Bentley  assisted  his  zea- 
lous friend  Evelyn  in  the  revision  of 
his  Numismata. 

In  July  1696,  on  taking  his  doctor's 
degree,  Bentley  maintained  three  se- 
parate theses :  one  oritJie  Rationality 
of  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  and  Deluge  ; 
a  second  on  the  Divine  Origin  of 
the  Christian  Miracles  ;  and  a  third 
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on  the  Relation  between  the  Christian 
and  Platonic  Trinities.  These  ^emes 
(at  any  rate  the  last)  appear  to  us 
somewhat  above  the  rea<ih  of  Bent- 
ley's  philosophy,  or  indeed  of  any 
English  philosophy,  since  the  days 
of  Henry  More,  Cudworth,  and  Std- 
lingfleet  The  last  of  these  persons, 
however,  his  own  friend  ana  patron, 
had  probably  furnished  Bentley  witli 
directions  and  materials  for  treat- 
ing the  ouestion.  This  dissertation 
we  should  have* delighted  to  read; 
but  it  seems  to  have  vanished  as  com- 
pletely as  the  public  breakfiEist  which 
accompanied  it  On  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, he  preached  before  the  Uni- 
versity what  is  called  the  Commence- 
ment Sermon  (of  Revelation  and  the 
Messiah,)  Many  years  afterwards, 
tliis  was  added  as  an  appropriate  se- 
quel to  an  edition  of  his  Boyle  Lec- 
tures, in  1692.  It  is' a  powerful  and 
learned  defence  of  the  dhristian  faith, 
.and  of  the  claims  of  its  founder  to 
the  character  of  the  Jewish  Messiah. 
Meantime,  his  professional  exer- 
tions had  not  abated  his  zeal  for  lite- 
rature. -In  the  course  of  this  year, 
he  finished  his  notes  and  emenda- 
.tions  to  the  text  of  Callimachus. 
These,  together  with  a  complete  di- 
gest of  that  poet's  fragments,  admi- 
rably corrected,  he  transmitted  to  his 
learned  friend  Greevius  of  Utrecht, 
for  the  improvement  of  a  sort  of  Va- 
riorum Callimachus,  which  he  was 
then  carrying  through  the  press. 
This  had  been  originally  projected, 
and  some  part  already  printed,  by  a 
son  of  Gnevius,  who  died  prema. 
turely.  In  the  very  first  letter  of 
Grsevius,  September  17, 1692,*  thus 
much  had  been  explained  to  Bent- 
ley,— and  that  amongst  the  .  orna- 
ments of  the  edition  would  be  a  co- 
pious commentary  of  Ezechiel  Span- 
neim,  a  distinguished  Prussian,  envoy 


^    Of  tXL  biographers,  Dr  Monk  is  the  most  perversely  obscure  in  fixing  dates. 
As  oue  instance,  at  p.  21,  we  defy  any  critic  to  explain  the  reference  of  the  wordw^ 
**  This  happened  in  the  latter  part  of  1690."     What  happened  ?    The  words  imme- 
diately preceding  are,  *'  that  Bentley  should  publish  his  remarks  on  Maldas.**   Na- 
turally* therefore,  erery  reader  would  understand  the  reference  as  pointing  to  the  ac- 
tual publication  of  those  remarlis ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  next  page,  he  finds  that  this 
did  not  occur  until  June  1691.  Here,  again,  with  respect  to  Callimachus,  the  wit  of 
man  could  not  make  out,  from  the  sentence  which  opens  chapter  V.,  whether  the  publi- 
cation took  place  in  the  August  of  1696  or  of  1697.  But  by  a  letter  of  Grarius,  dated 
on  tlie  6th  of  September,  1697,  and  stating  that  be  had  three  weeks  before  dispatched 
aix  copies  of  th«  CaUbntohus  as  presents  to  Bentley,  we  asetnrtain  that  1697  was  ths 
true  date. 
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al  one  tinM  to  England  from  the 
court  ofB«rliD}«nd  next  after  Bentlej, 
perbapsy  the  beat  Gredan  of  the  age 
Ureat  w  this  pomp  of  learned  appa* 
rel,  the  muae  of  Callimacbua  came 
forth  with  unexpected  effect:  oarv 
xuMma  est  ip§apHella  mri;  and  Bent- 
.ey  was  peiteps  sincere  in  assuring 
OrKvius  (I5th  Febmary,  U0»)  tha^ 
aceordiitf  to  the  judgment  c«  one 
learned  triend,  no  writer  of  aatiquitr 
had  been  so  richly  endowed  wita 
editorial  serrices. 

In  Mar  1097  was  published  the 
original  uissertatioB  on  Phalaris,  as 
a  Bupplemeat  to  the  second  edftion 
of  ^Votton's  Essay  on  Ancient  and 
-Modem  Learning.  By  way  of  suit- 
able accompaaiBMBts,  were  added 
shorter  dissertations  on  the  sparious 
Letters  of  ThemistocleSy  Socrates, 
and  Euripides;  and  finally,  on  the 
Fahlea,  and  the  personal  d^ormity, 
in^ted  to  ^sop.  At  the  begimiing 
of  1 699  appeared  the  second  (or  oom« 
plete)  disMTtation  on  Fhahiris,  from 
whielk  (on  account  of  the  great  ex- 
pansion jriTen  to  the  principal  theme) 
all  supplementary  parts  were  now 
-unavoioably  retrencned. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  mani- 
fold business  wfaicn  occupied  Bent- 
ley,  npott  his  premotiOD  to  the  head- 
ship of  Trimty  Colle^,  upon  his 
marriage,  and  various  University  ap- 
pointments, appears  to  have  inter- 
rupted his  Mterary  pursuits;  and  per- 
-hapshesurrendered  himself  the  more 
tractably  to  these  avocations  from 
the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  life,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  excessive  price  of 
Enfflish-  paper,  which,  in  1098,  he 
had  assigned  to  Grovius*  as  a  satis- 
factory motive  for  renouncing  the 
press.  However,  when  he  din  not 
work  himself,  he  was  always  ready 
to  asnst  those  who  did;  and  in  1701, 
we  find  him  applying  his  whole  aca- 
demic influence  to  the  promotion  of 
the  Prussian,  Raster's,  edition  of 
Suidas,  which  he  enridied  partly 
from  the  MSS.  of  the  deceased  Bi- 
shop  Pearson,  partly  from  hia  own 
storea. 

fai  file  summer  of  the  year  1702, 
Bentley  first  formed  the  design  of 
editing  a  body  of  classics  for  the  use 
€ff  the  students  in  his  own  college; 


and  a  Horace,  whidi  occupied  him 
at  intervals  for  the  next  ten  veara^ 
was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  ae- 
ries. 

In  1708,  by  way  of  assisting  hit 
old  friend,  Ludolf  Kuster,  in  a  hasty 
edition  of  Aristoj^anes,  he  addreaa* 
ed  to  him  three  Critical  Epistles  on 
the  Phttus  and  the  CknuU.  Theae 
were  dislocated  and  mangled  by 
Kuster,  under  the  pressure  of  hasten 
and  the  unfortunate  arrangements  of 
the  printer.  Two»  however,  of  the 
three  have  been  preserved  and  pub* 
Hshed,  exactly  as  Bentley  wrote  tMm ; 
and  in  this  instance,  we  are  happy  te 
agree  with  Dr  Monk  AaS  these  let- 
ters (and,  we  inav  add,  the  general 
tone,  and  much  or  the  pecn&r  me- 
rit which  belongs  to  the  Phalaris  Di»- 
sertatnon)  point  out  Aristophanes^ 
beyond  all  odier  writers  of  antiq[vrity, 
as  that  one  who  would  have  fumiBh- 
ed  the  fullest  arena  for  Beatiey's  var- 
rious  and  characteristic  attainmeata. 
About  the  same  tfme,  Bentley  had 
the  honour  of  riving  a  right  diree- 
lion  to  the  stumea  of  Tiberius  Hem- 
sterhuis,  tlie  fouttder  of  adistbaguiab- 
ed  school  of  continental  scholars, 
whose  metrical  defideacies  had  been 
made  known  by  his  recent  edition  of 
Juliua  Pollux.  The  two  letters  of 
Bentley  have  since  been  puMiriied 
by  Ruhnken. 

In  (he  year  1 709,  he  assisted  Davies 
in  hts  edition  of  the  Tuseulan  Ques- 
tions of  Cicero,  by  a  large  body  of 
admirable  emendations;  and  in  tiie 
same  year,  he  communicated  to 
Needham,  who  was  then  editing 
Hierocles,  a  collection  of  conjectures 
on  the  text  of  that  author,  which, 
though  not  eqmdly  sound,  have  the 
customary  Bentleiatt  merit  of  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity. 

It  is  one  fllustratiou  of  the  univer- 
sal favour  which  Bender  extended 
to  the  interests  of  knowledge*  even 
in  thosedepartments  which  promised 
no  glory  to  himarif,  that  he  had  lonir 
laboured  to  obtain  a  second  and  u 

Proved  edition  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
'rindpia.  Sir  Imme,  howeii^r,  wa 
at  this  time,  engrossed  by  his  en 
ployments  at  the IHint ;  but  at  lengt> 
in  this  ]fear,  1709,  Bentley  had  ti 
satisfiiction  of  engaging  Profeaa 


*  — — * "  da  libri»  wtondif  6Dnrilia»  oaptfs  stultmrsMs^  sh  imunmem  in  hit  r 
*i»nibus  chartci  6hariUtem.**p«»Feb.  15,  1696. 
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Ik       Cotet  in  Hmt  task,  and  of  o|[>eiil]ig  a  ^tf  ,  (althoiigli  in  a  learned  Ian* 

n       long  correspondence*  between  ttM  guage,}  that  in  three  weeks  the  eii^ 

)h       Professor  and  Sir  Isaae,  which  ar«  tire  imprearion  was  exhausted.    It 

'     ranged  the  whole  alterations  and  ad*  was  attadced  by  the  old  hornet  James 

V       dltions.  Gronorius,  who  hated  Le  Clerc  and 

h          In  the  sprini^  of  1710  was  pubtish-  Bentley  with  an  equal  hatred,  and 

^       ed  one  of  mntiey's  fwcasloaal  work%  a^  by  tiie  scoundfel  De  Pauw ;  bfit> 

i'       which  caused  at  that  time,  and  yet  said  tfentley,  with  the  most  happy 

1^       continues  to  cause,  some  speculi^  application  of  a  line  froai  Plusdrm, 

^       tion.  An  unexpkined  mystery  hung  *  nondum  eonun  ictus  tanti  facio^  ut 

)i       even  tiien  over  the  mode  of  publico*  tterum  a  me  Tapideat : 

$       tion ;  and  a  mysterr  stilt  hanffs  over  nj-h       •   *      <    t. 

i\       its  motive.  In  the  latter  endS  170>,  ^"^  "^^^  ^^i^*  "'•^  «^«^»'- 

j^       tbeweU-known  €lericus,orLe  Clere,  On  the  8th  December,  1711,  Bent* 

k       whose  general  attainments  £^  Monlc  ley  pot  the  finishing  iiand  to  his  edi- 

ir       rales  far  too  highly,  published  an  tion  of  Horaee--the  most  imtractive^ 

{/       edition  of  tike  Fragments  of  Menaa*  perhaps^  in  its  sotes^  of  all  contribu* 

«       derand  Philemon, with  abrutieh  igm^  tions  whatsoever  to  Latin  Mt^rature. 

;i       ranee  of  Greek.    Simple  ignorance^  The  attacka  which  it  pver^ed  were 

il       however, andpfresumptioB,caimot be  past  counting ;  the  apfilauses  wc^e 

'$      supposed  sttiitcieiit  to  have  provoked  no  less  vehemciit  from  every  part  of 

jf       Bentiey,  who  uniformly  left  audi  ex*-  Europe ;  and,  amongst  otiiers,  from 

3      posurestotheinevftaiMehandoftime;  an  old  enemy — Atterbury,  the  ring^ 
i*       Yet  so  it  was,  that,  in  Decemb^  ef    leader  in  the  Pkabris  controvert. 

0      ike  same  yewr,  Bentiey  sate  down  A  seeond  and  inqproved  inmrearion 

fi      and  vrrofie  extemporal  emendations  of  the  woik  vrae  nnmediaMy  cailed 

on9fi9^pas«MigesintiieFragmenfte>witk  for,  and  .isaoed  from  tiie  press  of 

a  runnmg  commentary  oT  unsparing  Amsterdam, 

severity  upon  the  enormous  blunders  In  1719^  Bentiey  rq>lied,  ua^et 

of  Le  Clerc.    This  little  work,  by  a  his  farmer  signature  of  Phikhmihe^ 

circuitous  channel,  in  tiie  spriiDtf  of  rM$  Xtptteiim,  to  Anthony  ColIhMf s 

1710,  he  conveyed  faito  the  han4»  of  ''  Discourse  of  FreethioJBiag.*'    His 

Peter  Burman,  the  bitterest  enemy  triumph,  in  this  instance,  was  owing 

of  Le  Clerc    It  may  readily  be  con-  lees  to  his  own  strength  tium  to  tiie 

ceived  that  Burman,  thirsty  as  he  weakness  of  his  anta^^onist.    Collina 

was  at  tiilrt  particular  moment  for  had  some  philosofdiicid  acnteness, 

vettgeaiM»,received  with  afrensyof  as  be  i^wed  elaewhere^   but  of 

joy  these  thnnderbolts  from  the  ar-  leaning,  preperly  so  called,  he  had 

moury  <^  Jove.    He  published  the  none.  Tiie  most  useful  service  wliich 

work  immediately,  imaer  tiie  titie  of  Bentiey  rendered  to  tiie  puHk  on 

J&nendittiones  in  Menamdri  et  Pkil^  titis  occasion^  was  the  just  colouring 

motds  MeHqttiaSy  anctwre  PhiMm^  which  he  gave  to  an  arffumemt  ier 

ihero  Ltp^tensi,  and  with  an  hisut^  isapeaching  the  eredit  of  tiie  New 

ing  preface  of  his  own.    Before  tiie  TestanunCvecentky  impressed  upmi 

press  had  conapleted  itep  work,  Le  tiie  timid  and  the  scrupulous  by  the 

Oerc  heard  of  the  hnpending  casti-  notoriety  of  Dr  MilTs  kdiours  upon 

gitioB.    Tbeauthor^s  name  also  was  its  tegrt.    Many  Christiana  had  been 

eae^y  snapeeted  in  tiie  smalt  l»t  of  seandaliaed  and  akmad  hy  a  h«Mly 

Greek  aciieliffB.  Le  Oerc,  wlM^  een-  of  tiuity  thousand  varioas  readingB 

ducted  a  severe  review,  wrote  in  his  in  a  text  issuing  from  inspiiattim. 

nawd  spktt  of  dictatorial  insolence  But  Bentiey  re-aseured  tiwu:  tran- 
to  Bentiey,  ealHiig  upon  him  todls-  .  Ming  ftnth,  bjrsliewing  that  an  ia»- 

avow  so  shoddoif  as  attacks    Ben^  manse  uiaAsiKy  af  wat  variations 

ley  rq^ed  by*  e«n^  pointing  out  to  aeareely  mected  tiie  sense  at  all; 

hiin  hm  preaumption  as  a  Ureeian  and,  of  those  whidfedid^fewyindaed, 

editor;  and  hia  arrogant  folly  as  a  would  be  found  to  disturb  any  car- 

bttUy.  Meantime  the  book  was  pub*  dinal  doctrine,  which,  after  all,  was 

fished,  asid  vettd  with  so  much  avi-  ^erwisa  secured  by  uoanapected 

^^^P— 1.^^—1— ^i—WO"*— I— ^li  ■  H  !■!     111.      I  II  I     "  ■        '■■"  III!  * 

« 

^  This  oorrespoDdene^  U  sCilT  ^irmuved  fir  Tiinfty  College;  and  we  are  ears  that 
every  reader  will  Join  ue  beafHly  In  prayfasg-Hnr  He  p«IIkatif«» 
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paBsages.  It  is  an  interesting  reflec- 
tion to  us  at  tliis  day,  that  the  Col- 
lins here  refuted  was  that  friend  of 
Locke,  as  appears  from  his  letters, 
originally  piiolished  by  Des  Mai- 
zeaux,  upon  whom  he  lavished  every 
proof  of  excessive  re^rd  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life.  He  introduced 
him  even  with  the  most  flattering 
recommendations  to  his  hostess.  Lady 
Masham,  the  daughter  of  that  Cudr 
worth,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  the 
refutation  of  pliilosophic  scepti- 
cism I* 

In  1715,  on  occasion  of  the  first 
Pretender's  expedition,  Bentley 
preached  before  the  University  a 
sermon  on  Popery,  which,  though 
merely  occasional,  ranks  amongst 
the  most  powerful  expositions  of 
the  corruptions  introduced  into  pure 
Christianity  by  that  stupendous  su- 
perstition. The  force  of  its  natural 
and  manly  rhetoric  may  be  conceived 
from  this  fact,  that  Sterne,  the  whole- 
sale plagiarist,  has  borrowed  from  it 
a  long  passage  for  the  sermon  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Corporal 
Trimj  who  is  made  to  express  its 
terrible  energy  by  sayii^,  that  *'  he 
would  not  read  another  line  of  it  for 
all  the  world.'* 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1716,  Bent- 
ley,  in  a  letter  to  ^ake.  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  brought  forward  a 
scheme,  which  of  itself  should  have 
immortalized  him,  for  retrieving  the 
original  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
exactly  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  without  the  diffe- 
rence of  "  twenty  words,"  or  "  even 
twenty  particles."  Compressed 
within  a  few  words,  his  plan  was 
this : — Mill,  and  otlier  collectors  of 
various  readings,  had  taken  notice 
only  of  absolute  differences  in  the 
words — ^never  of  mere  variations  in 
their  order  and  arrangement ;  these 
they  conceived  to  be  purely  acci* 
dental.  Bentley  thought  otherwise ; 
for  he  had  noticed,  that,  wherever  he 
•could  obtain  the  genuine  reading  of 
the  old  authori^d  Latin  version, 
technically  called  the  Vulgate,  tiie 
order  of  the  words  exactiy  corres- 


ponded to  the  order  of  the  original 
Greek.  This  pointed  to  something 
more  than  accident  A  sentence  of 
St  Jerome  ripened  this  suspicion  into 
a  certainty.  Hence  it  occurred  to 
him,  that,  if  by  any  means  he  could 
retrieve  the  true  text  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  as  it  was  originally  reformed 
and  settied  by  St  Jerome,  he  would 
at  once  obtain  a  guide  for  selecting 
amongst  the  crowd  of  variations  in 
the  present  Greek  text,  that  one 
whick  St  Jerome  had  authenticated 
as  tiie  reading  authorized  long  before 
his  day.  Such  a  restoration  of  the 
Vulgate,  BenUey  believed  to  be  pos- 
sible by  means  of  MSS.,  of  which 
the  youngest  should  reach  an  age  of 
,900  years.  How  far  this  principle 
of  restoration  could  have  been  prac- 
tically carried  through,  is  a  separate 
question;  but,  for  tne  principle  it- 
self, we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say, 
that  a  finer  thought  does  not  occur 
in  tiie  records  of  mventive  criticism. 
It  is  not  a  single  act  of  conjectural 
sagacity,  but  a  consequential  train  of 
such  acts. 

In  the  same  year,  Bentiey  wrote  a 
letter  to  Biel  upon  the  Scriptural 

flosses  in  our  present  copies  of 
[esychius,  which  he  considered  in- 
terpolations from  a  later  hand. '  This 
letter,  which  evidences  the  same  cri- 
tical acquaintance  with  HesychiuSy 
which,  in  the  aids  ffiven  to  his  friend 
Kuster,  he  had  already  manifested 
with  Suidas,  has  been  published  by 
Alberti,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  that  lexicographer. 
.  In  this  year  also,  a  plan  was  agi- 
tated (according  to  one  tradition, 
by  the  two  Chief  Justices,  Parker 
and  Kin^)  for  an  edition  of  the 
Classics,  tn  usumPrincipis  FredericL 
Such  a  project  could  not  fail  to  sug- 

fest  a  competition  with  the  famous 
'rench  series,  in  usum  Delphini 
Difliculty  there  was  none  in  making 
the  English  one  far  more  learned; 
and,  with  that  view,  it  was  designed 
that  Bentley  should  preside  over  the 
execution.  For  this  service,  he  is 
said  to  have  demanded  L.1000  per  a»- 
num  for  life ;  on  the  other  hand,  Lord 


-  *  ColliiiB  wanted  somethtng  more  than  piety ;  he  wm  not  even  an  honest  man  j  ibr 
he  reprinted  his  work  in  Holland,  purified  from  the  gross  cases  of  ignorance  exposed 
by  Bentley ;  and  then  circulating  this  improved  edition  amongst  his  ftiends  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  had  taken  care  to  mask  by  a  lying  title-page^  he  penuaded  them  thst 
the  passages  in  qocetlwi  w«r«  iner«  forgeries  of  Bentiey's. 
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Tit>wii8bend,  by  the 'same  account, 
would  give  no  more  than  L.500. 
Some  misunderstanding  arose,  and, 
fuiahyt  the  whole  plan  was  dismissed 
by  the  court,  in  company  with  the 
liberal  minister  who  had  entertain- 
ed it.  Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  re* 
gretted;  for  a  carpus  of  editions^ 
as  much  more  learned  than  the  Del- 
pbin,  as  Beniley  was  more  learn-^ 
ed  than  Huet,  would  stand  a  good 
cbahce  of  being  almost  useless  to. 
boys. ' 

In  1717,  Bentley  preached  before 
the  King.  This  sermon  was  publish- 
ed ;  and  is  described  by  Dr  Monk  as 
bein^,' perhaps^  not  worse  calculated 
to  wm  the  favourable  opinion  of  ge- 
neral readers,  than  anv  thing  eise 
which  its  author  has  left  For  our- 
selves, we  have  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  meet  with  it. 

Not  long  after,  in  the  same  year, 
Bentley  was  elected  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Cambridge.  On 
the  1st  of  May,  the  day  precemng  his 
election,  he  delivered  his  probation- 
ary lecture.  The  subject,  even  more 
than  the  occasion,  made  this  so  inte- 
resting, that  we  do  not  hear,  without 
indignation,  of  the  uncertainty  which 
all  parties  profess  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  a  copy  of  it,  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  40  years  ago.  The 
lecture  treated  the  famous  question 
of  the  disputed  passage— On  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses,  (1  Epist 
of  St  John,  V.  7.)  Person,  to  whom 
such  a  lecture  must  have  been  pecu- 
liarly interesting)  had  read  it  ,*  so  had 
Dr  Vincent,  the  late  Dean  of  West' 
minster.  Could  neither  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  copied  it  ?  Or,  if  that 
were  forbidden,  could  they  not  have 
mastered  the  outline  of  the  argu- 
ments ? — Meantime,  as  to  the  result, 
every  body  is  agreed  that  Bentley 
peremptorily  rejected  the  verse.  Yet, 
m  a  correspondence,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  very  year,  with  some 
stranger,  which  has  been  since  pub- 
lished, Bentley  is  less  positive  on 
that  matter,  and  avows  his  determi- 
naUon  to  treat  the  case,  not  as  a  ques- 
tion for  critical  choice  and  sagacity, 
but  simply  as  a  question  of  fact — to 
be  decided,  whenever  he  came  to  that 
port  of  his  new  edition  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  by  the  balance  of  read- 
ings, as  he  should  happen  to  find  them 
on  this  side  or  that  m  the  best  MSS. 
**  What  wai  be  the  event,"  he  says, 


"  I  myself  know  not  yet ;  having  not', 
used  all  the  old  copies  I  have  infor- 
malion  of."  Within  the  four  months' 
interval  between  this  correspondence 
and  his  probationary  lecture,  it  is 
improbable  that  Bentley  should  have 
maide  any  such  progress  in  his  Greieki 
Testament,  as  could  materially  affect; 
his  view  of  this  question;  and  we  in-, 
fer  from  that  consideration,  that,  in 
his  lecture,  he  m\ist  have  treated  it 
purely  as  a  question  for  sagacity  and 
tentative  conjecture,  not  for  positive 
evidence.  This  latter  mode  of  de- 
ciding the  case,  by  which  he  pro- 
mised his  correspondent  that  he 
would  finally  abide,  remains  there- 
fore unaffected  by  the  award  of  his 
lecture.  We  agree  with  Dr  Middle- 
ton,  the  first  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  that 
the  controversy  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
In  the.followin^  month,  (June  1717,). 
he  delivered  his  inaugural  oration, 
which  lasted  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of 
his  chair.  This,  which  unfortunate- 
ly has  not  been  preserved,  except  in. 
the  slight  and  sneering  sketch  of  an. 
enemy,  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
an  apologetic  account  of  his  whole 
literary  career;  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  disarming  the  general 
presumption,  that  a  course  of  study, 
which  had  been  so  peculiarly  direct- 
ed to  what,  in  the  old  university 
phrase,  are  called  the  humanities  of 
literature,  could  not  but  have  im- 
pressed a  bias  upon  his  enquiries 
unfavourable  to  the  austerer  re- 
searches of  divinity.  He  reminded 
his  audience,  however,  that  he  had 
been  appointed  on  two  separate  oc- 
casions a  public  champion  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  and  that,  in  another  instance, 
when  he  had  stepped  forward  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  same  august  service, 
he  had  earned  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  university. 

In  1 7 18,  Bentley  resumed,  but  sud- 
denly and  finally  discontinued,  the 
third  part  of  his  answer  to  Collins. 
He  had  agreed  to  pursue  it,  at  the 
particulai'  request  of  the  Princess  of 
Wales;  and  two  half-sheets  were 
actually  printed ;  but,  conceiving 
himself  ill-treated  by  the  court,  he 
protested  that  he  would  do  nothing 
to  gratify  those  who  behaved  no  bet- 
ter than  his  declared  enemies. 

Meantime  he  had  been  prosecu- 
ting his  great  scheme  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Uie  Nicene  text  of  the  New 
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TMtameiit,  aceording  t6  the  op- 
portuDities  of  leinire  whidi  bla  pub* 
lie  duties  allowed  him,  withhia  usual 
demoniac  energy,  and  with  a  gene* 
rous  disregard  of  escpense.  Through 
different  affents,he  hadprocured  coIp 
ladonsof  BIBS,  idlovw  Europe;  andin 
particular,  bad  maintained  a  eorres* 
Bondence  with  the  Benedictines  of  St 
Maur,  one  extract  from  which  has 
been  publislied  bjr  Sabatier,  in  hia 
BMiorum  Saerarum  VertUme$  An* 
tiqtuB.  By  the  autumn  of  1720,  his 
work  was  so  far  advanced,  that,  in 
October,  he  issued  a  formal  prospec- 
tus, stating  its  plan,  (as  originally 
sketched,  m  the  spring  of  1716,  to 
tiie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,)  iti 
form  and  price,  and  the  literary 
aids  which  he  counted  upon.  Hie 
23d  chapter  of  the  Revelations 
accompanied  these  proposals,  as  a 
specimen — ^notof  the  paper  or  prints 
ing,  (which  were  to  be  the  best  that 
Europe  afforded,) — ^but  of  the  edito* 
rial  management  And  with  that  just 
appreciation  of  his  own  merits  which 
the  honest  frankness  of  Bentley  would 
seldom  allow  him  to  suppress,  he  so* 
lemnly  consecrated  the  work  **  as  a 
MitfAh\i9f^  a  Hl*ifim  It  af(,  a  cliarter,  a 
Magna  Charta,  to  the  whole  Christian 
Church  ;  to  last  when  all  the  andent 
MSS,  may  be  lost  and  extinguished,** 
Conyers  Middleton,  incapable  of  un- 
derstandingthis  grand  burst  ofenthu- 
siasm,  immediately  wrote  a  pamph- 
let to  disparage  the  project,  which  he 
stigmatized  (in  allusion  to  the  South* 
Sea  schemes,  recently  exposed)  aa 
Bentle^*s  Bubble.  One  Instance  will 
explain  the  character  of  his  malice  t 
He  made  it  a  theme  for  scurrilous 
insinuations  against  Bentley,  that  ha 
published  by  subscription.  Now,  la 
viy  ^9  <^  expensive  undertaking, 
which  presupposes  a  vast  outlay  for 
the  collation*  (or  occasionally  the 

{mrchase^  of  MSS.,  and  rare  editions, 
8  a  privileged  case,  as  respects  sub- 
scriptions; but  in  that  age  every 
body  published  by  subscription. 
Pope  Old  so,  and  in  that  way  made 
bis  fortune  by  the  Died.  And,  what 
marks  the  climax  inMiddleton's  base- 
ness, he  himself  published  his  hnavish 


Z4fe  of  Cicero,  l^ikemo^iMShtnk 
manner,  ^gnm  the  ordnuny  ierme  oifa 
subscription.  Early  in  January  ITSl, 
speared  a  caustic  reply  to  Middle- 
ton's  pamphlet,  which,  ^>on  intCHrnal 
evidence,  ia,  and  wia,  aacribed  to 
Bentley.  In  about  three  moath% 
Middleton  retorted  in  a  pM^phlft 
four  timea  aa  lon^  aa  hia  first,  aad 
openly  avowinir  himself  by  name  ai 
the  author.  Theae  pamphlets  ws 
have  read ;  for  they  are  printed  in  a 
quarto  republication  of  M iddleton's 
Miscellames.  And  we  are  bold  to 
say,  in  opposition  to  Dr  Monk,  thst 
they  offer  no  shadow  of  sound  or 
schoiarlike  objection  to  Boidey'a  Prth 
gramme.  That  was  written  in  oat 
evenm^  by  candleligbt.  Why  notf 
It  fell  mto  no  real  error  by  its  nreci- 

Sitancy.  Cavils  are  the  best  or  Mii» 
leton's  argument;  malice  hia  best 
inspiration;  and,  as  to  Ibe  beautiful 
style,  which  (according  to  the  old  ca- 
techism of  Blair,  &c.)  Dr  Monk  at» 
tributes  to  Middleton,  we  preaums 
that  many,  of  equal  merit,  are  aoM 
daily  at  Od.  a>lb.  to  trunk-makera  and 
pastry*cooks. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Dr  Bentley,  Ito 
every  work,  executed  or  projected  by 
him,  should  be  assailed.  Accordingly, 
on  this  occasion,  ooncurreirtly  with 
the  pamphlets  of  Middleton,  appear- 
ed many  others,  with  or  wtthouC 
names,  English  and  Ladn,  virulent 
or  gentle.  To  Middleton,  however, 
has  always  been  imputed  the  honour 
of  havhig  crushed  the  project;  how 
erroneously,  we  now  first  learn  from 
Dr  Monk.  Bsntiey  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  what  he  had  not  seen;  now 
he  declared  to  Bishop  Atterbury,  thai 
he  *'  scorned  to  read  the  raacal% 
book;"  and  there  is  full  proof,  thal^ 
for  eight  years  and  upwards  after 
these  attacks,  he  procured  collations 
as  cealously  as  ever.  Ilie  subscrip- 
tions again,  which  are  stated  to  have 
been  not  less  than  two  thousand 
guineas,  shew  that  purchasers  were 
undeterred  by  the  clamours  of  ma* 
lice.  However,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
work  did  at  length  languish,  for  what 
reason  is  still  doubtfiiL  Wetstein,  in 
his  Prolegomena,  says,  that  the  aban- 


^  Bentley  had  paid  Wetstein  L.50  fbr  tlie  oollstlon  of  a  single  Palimpsest;  which 
im,  in  relation  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  MS.,  seems  to  us,  with  Dr  Monk's  leave, 
trifle ;  tlioogh,  in  relation  to  Bentley's  pnrse^  and  the  many  demands  opon  it  off 
wme  nature;  and  his  prospects  of  remantrstloB,  It  mifbt  be  s  larf e  one. 
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^nmeiit  of  Ibe  work  roseoutof  Bent- 
ley's  diflg^Bt  at;  the  meaoiieM  of  the. 
Treaaury  in  refusingto  remit  the  duty 
upon  the  P^per  for  tms  national  iinder- 
ttking.  The  facts  are  truly  stated ; 
but  we  have  proof  that  the  offset  was 
jnsuifficient  toretvd  his  labour  ^'ereni 
for  a  day."  The  best  guess  we  can 
offer  to  account  for  the  final  wreck 
of  so  much  labour  and  expense,  is» 
that  beinff  continually  withdrawn 
from  BenUey's  attention,  by  the  per* 
plexitiea  of  his  multiplied  lawsuitsi 
until  the  shades  of  old  age  liad  over* 
fsken  liim,  the  work  gradually  ceased 
to  occupy  his  thoughts,  or  to  interest 
his  ambition. 

During  the  long  vacation  Of  1722, 
Bentley  read  a  copy  of  Nicander's 
Theriacaj  put  into  his  liands  by  Dr 
Mead,  and  wrote  his  corrections  on 
the  margin.  These  have  since  been 
published  by  Dr  Monk,  in  the  Cam'* 
bridge  Mu»eum  Criticum, 

In  1723,  the  edition  of  the  TuBeu-« 
Ian  Questions,  by  Davles,  to  which 
Bentley  had  communicated  its  ori- 
ginal value,  was  reprinted.  On  this 
occasion,  he  again  enriched  it  with 
an  ample  dowery  of  his  own  eonjeo 
turai  emendations.  These  it  was  his 
intention  to  support  by  notes.  Un- 
fortunately, a  pressure  of  business 
had  pre*occupied  his  attention  at  the 
critical  moment ;  the  press  could  not 
wail;  and  the  book  was  launched, 
leaving  the  best  part  of  its  freight 
behind ;  and  that  part,  unfortunately, 
without  which  the  rest  was  of  little 
valuAi 

In  1724,  Dr  Hare,  Dean  of  Wor- 
cester, mrlginally  a  confidential  friend 
of  Bentley*a,  wno  h&d  on  three  seve- 
ral occasi^ma  injured  him  by  his  in- 
discretion or  his  meanness,  consum- 
mated hie  offences  by  an  act  of  per- 
fidious dishonesty  i  he  publishea  an 
edition  of  Terence,  in  which  everr 
tiling  meritorious  was  borrowed, 
without  acknowledgment,  from  the 
colloquial  instructions  of  Bentley, 
imperliectly  apprehended,  and  clum- 
sily explained.  In  revenge  for  this 
treachery,  Bentley  carried  rapidly 


through  the  press  a  Terence  of  hia 
own ;  and  b  v  way  of  entidpating 
Haroy  who  haaannounced  a  Phssdru^ 
he  united  an  edition  of  tiiat  author 
(^C4»nected,  as  usual,  with  P.  Syrus) 
in  the  same  volume.  This  was  pub- 
lished  at  the  beginnbg  of  1726.  The 
Phttdrus  was  a  precipitate,  in  fact 
an  extempore,  performance ;  but  the 
Terence  is,  in  our  opinion,  of  all 
Bentley's  editions,  the  most  brilliant- 
ly finished.  With  relation  to  the 
critic,  undoubtedly  his  Horace  is  by 
much  the  most  elaborately  learned ; 
but  wi&  relation  to  the  interests  of 
the  author,  his  Terence  is  the  most 
complete. 

In  1781  occurred  an  incident  in 
the  literary  life  of  Bentley,  upon 
which  no  rational  judgmont  has  ever 
y^t  been  pronounced.  At  the  latter 
end  of  that  year.  He  undertook  his 
edition  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  it  was 
carried  on  with  his  usual  haste,  and 
was  published  in  January  1782.  He 
was  now  seventy  vears  old,  and  his 
age,  combined  with  the  apparent  ex- 
travagance of  some  of  his  corrections, 
mifffat  seem,  at  first,  to  countenance 
Dr  Monk's  insinuation  of  dotage.*  But 
the  case  is  totally  misconceived.  His 
edition  of  Milton  had  the  same  merits 
as  his  other  editions;  peculiar  de- 
fects it  had,  indeed,  from  which  his 
editions  of  Latin  classics  were  gene- 
rally free;  these,  however,  were  due  ^ 
to  no  decays  in  himself,  but  to  ori-  ' 
glnal  differences  in  the  English  clas- 
sic from  any  which  he  could  have 
met  with  in  Pagan  literature.  The 
romantic,  or  Christian,  poetry,  was 
alien  to  Bentiey's  taste;  he  had  no 
more  sense  or  organs  of  perception 
for  this  grander  and  more  imagina- 
tive order  of  poetry,  than  a  hedge- 
hog for  the  music  of  Mozart.  Con- 
sequentiy,  whatsoever  was  peculiar- 
ly characteristic  in  it,  seemed  to  him 
a  monstrous  abortion;  and  had  it 
been  possible  that  passages  in  the 
same  impassioned  key  should  occur 
in  the  austere  and  naked  works  of 
the  Roman  or  Grecian  muse,  he 
would  doubtless   have   proscribed 


•  Dr  ^.'onk  says*  truly  enoagh,  that  Bentley*s  corrections  would  often  '*  lop  off 
tbe  most  beautiiiil  parts  of  the  poem."  But  we  are  petrified  on  finding  the  first  in- 
stance which  he  give»— Bentley*s  yerj  reasonable  censure  of  a  well-known  bull  which 
■B  the  w«rld  has  kraghed  at : 

'^  AdaSQ,  Om  tpodliflit  msB  of  meir  iliios  torn - 
His  ioos,  tbeTsiicit  of  bcr  dsagliten  Etc*" 
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them  ai  interpolfttions  of  monks, 
copyists,  or  scholiasts,  with  the  same 
desperate  hook  which  operated  so 
Buoiunarily  on  the  text  of  Paradise 
Lost  With  these  infirmities,  and 
this  c(mslitutional  defect  of  poetic 
sensibility,  the  single  blunder  which 
he  committed,  was  in  undertaking 
such  a  province.  The  management 
of  it  did  him  honour;  for  he  com- 
plied honestly  wiUi  the  constitution 
of  his.  min^,  and  was  right  in  the 
sense  of  taJdng  a  true  view,  but  from 
a  false  station.  Whenever  a  wise 
man  plays  the  fool,  we  may  suspect 
that  a  woman  is  at  the  bottom;  and 
for  this  blunder  of  Bentley's,  we  are 
to  thank  Queen  Caroline,  who  had 
a  curiosity  to  see  the  English  Her- 
cules  at  work  upon  some  task  with- 
in her  own  range  of  sympathy;  and 
accordingly,  witlAhe  same  womanish 
folly  which  in  Queen  Elizabeth  im- 
posed upon  Shakspeare  the  n-otesque 
labour  of  exhibiting  Falstaff  in  love, 
die  laid  her  commands  upon  Bent- 
ley  for  a  kind  of  service  which  ob- 
lifed  him  too  frequently  to  alyure 
aU  his  c^vncteristic  powers  and  ac- 
complishments. That  a  suspicion  at 
times  crossed  his  own  mind,  (his  nci- 

5hew*8  it  certainly  did,)  that  for  her 
[|jesty*s  amusement  he  was  making 
himself  a  stupendous  jackass,  is  very 
probable  from  his  significant  excuse 
at  the  end-**'  non  ituussa  ceciniJ* 
Meantime  we  agree  altogether  with 
Dr  Monk,  that  to  any  moral  blame  in 
tills  affair,  on  account  of  his  fiction  of 
an  editorial  man  of  straw,  Bentley  is 
not  liable,  let  Dr  Johnson  say  what  he 
will.  It  was  a  fiction  of  modesty  at 
once  and  of  prudence,  which  saved 
him  from  the  necessity  of  applying 
his  unmeasured  abuse  immediately 
to  Milton.  This  middleman  was  lite- 
rally a  mediator  between  Milton  and 
the  Bentleian  wrath  of  damnation, 
which  is  already  too  offensive  even 
as  applied  to  a  shadow. 

This  foolery  over,  Bentley  recoil- 
ed with  the  spring  of  a  Roman  cata- 
Eulta  to  his  natunu  pursuits.  In  1 732, 
e  undertook  an  edition  of  Homer, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  the  digamma  to  its  place  and  func- 
tions in  the  metre.  This  design  he 
had  first  seriously  adopted  in  1726 ; 
and  now,  upon  the  instigation  of  Lord 
Carteret,  he  noted  and  corrected  the 
Qtire  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  rejecting 


those  lines  which  would  not  bend  to 
his  hypothesis.  The  Homer  was  ne- 
ver published;  but  the  MS.,  having 
been  bequeathed  In  1786  to  Trinity 
College  by  Dr  R.  Bentley,  the  ne- 
phew, was  afterwards  liberally  trans- 
mitted to  Gottingen,  for  ,the  use  of 
Heyne,  who,  in  his  own  edition  of 
Homer,  acknowled^d  the  profound. 
est  obligations  to  it,  and  made  the 
world  circumstantiaily  acquainted 
with  its  merits. 

The  Homer  must  be  considered  as 
vhrtually  the  final  labour  of  Bentley. 
For  his  Manilius,  which  he  publish- 
ed in  1789,  when  he  was  in  his  78th 
year,  had  been  preparedior  the  press 
forty-^ve  years  before.  The  notes 
on  Uiis  smgular  poem,  which  has  al- 
ways been  as  interesting  to  us  as  it 
was  to  Bentley  and  to  Joseph  Scali- 
ger,  have  the  usual  merits  and  the 
usual  faults  of  Bentley's  notes — be- 
ing all  ingenious,  sometimes  very, 
learned,  defences  of  innovations  on 
the  received  text,  bold,  original,  or 
absolutely  licentious,  as  may  hap- 
pen. In  Horace  or  Lucan  we  seek 
for  no  more — ^but  we  confess^  that  in 
apoem  like  the  Astronomicon,  crowd-, 
ed  with  triple  difficulties— of  science 
in  the  first  place ;  secondly,  of  sdeoce 
disfigured  by  the  perplexed  hypo- 
thesis of  the  old  astronomy;  and 
thirdly,  of  all  this  warped  from  its 
natural  expression  by  Uie  neeessi- 
ties  of  the  metre  and  the  ornaments 
of  a  poetic  treatment,  we  read  Bent- 
ley's philological  notes  with  singular 
disadvanta^  after  the  philoiiophic 
commentanes  of  Joseph  Sc^iger. 
The  astronomy  has  never  been  clear- 
ed up  entirely.  Scalier  having  in 
this  part  committed  singular  errors. 
But  much  of  the  poem,  which  assigns 
the  temperament,  the  bias  of  charac- 
ter, and  habits  of  men  bom  under  all 
the  leading  aspects  of  the  stars,  is  les 
in  need  of  elucidation,  unless  when  it 
is  particularly  corrupt ;  and  in  such 
places  Bentley  is  of  great  service. 
.  Fourteen  years  after  the  death  ^f 
Bentley,  Horace  Walpole  publish 
at  his  private  press  a  Lucan,  ill 
trated  oy  the  notes  of  Bentley,  cc 
bined  with  those  of  Grotins.  T 
poet  was  within  Bentley's  range 
sympathy :  and,  as  plausible  conj' 
tures  for  the  emendlation  of  the  tr 
we  know  of  nothing  comparable 
his  suggestions. , 
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:  Such  is  the  long  list  of  Bentley's  literary  labovmif  wHbout  including  his 
tp^ttlations  upon  four  separate  Greek  inscriptions,  and  perhaps  other  oc* 
casional  assistances,  as  yet  imperfectly  ascertained,  to  his  friends,  wkidi  his 
generosity  made  him  at  all  times  no  less  ready  to  grant,  than  tiie  careless 
prodigality  of  inexhaustible  wealth  made  him  negligent  to  resume.  We  have 
also  purposely  excluded  from  our  list  the  fiu^itive  pamphlets  of  business,  or 
of  personal  defence,  by  which  Bentiey  me^  his  ungenerous  assailants ;  a  part 
of  nis  works  which,  as  a  good  man,  though  with  human  infirmities,  he  would 
doubtless  wish  to'  be  now  cancelled  or  forgotten,  under  tiiat  comprehen- 
sive act  of  Christian  forgiveness  which  tliere  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  his 
latter  days,  he  extended  even  to  those  unjust  enmities  which  provoked  them* 
Confining  ourselves  to  his  purely  literary  works,  and  consioering  the  great 
care  and  attention  wliich  belong  almost  to  each  separate  sentence  in  works 
of  that  dass,  we  may  perhaps  say  that,  virtually,  no  man  has  written  so  much. 
.  By  way  of  bringing  his  characteristic  merits  within  the  horizon  of  the 
least  learned  readers,  we  shall  now  lay  before  them  a  close  analysis  of  his 
ablest  and  most  famous  performance,  Uie  Phalariss  and  it  happens,  favour- 
ably for  our  purpose,  though  singularly,  that  the  most  learned  oi  Bentley's 
works  is  also  that  which  is  best  fitted  for  popular  admfantion. 


.   Phalaria  had  happened  to  say,  that 
some  worthy  people  in  Sicily  had 
been  kind  enough  to  promise  him  a 
loan;  not,  however,  on  any  pastoral 
considerations,  such  as  might  seem, 
agreeable  to  that  age  and  country, 
but  on  the  bare  Ju£ean  terms  of  so 
much  per  shent  {Hniruf).  Here  the 
forger  of  the  Letters  felt  that  it  was 
indSspenaable  to  assign  real  names. 
BiUs  upon  Simonides,  endorsed  by 
Pythagoras,  would  have  been  likely 
to  fall  to  a  discount  in  critical  esti- 
mation, and  to  have  damaged  the 
credit  of  the  Utters,  The  contractors 
for  his  loan,  therefore,  are  not  hunible 
individuals,  but  cities— Phintia,  to 
HFit^  and  Hybla.    Well,  and  what  of 
them  ?   Were  their  acceptances  like- 
ly to  foe  protested  for  nen-paymeiit  ? 
By  no  means;  both  were  probably 
solvent;  and»  at  all  events,  their  ez-» 
istence^  which  is  something^  is  gua- 
ranteed by  Ptolemy,  by  ^tonmus, 
and  by  PlW.  "  But,''  says  Bentiey, 
(oh  that  ominous  but  /)  <"  it  is  ill  luck 
tor  this  forjger  of  letters,  that  a  frag> 
ment  of  Diodorus  was  preserved,  to 
be  a  witness  against  him."  FromUiis 
little  Iragmenty  now  raised  up  from 
the  dust  of  ages,  Bentiey  deduces  a 


summary  conviction  of  the  forgery. 
This  city  of  Phin^  in  fact,  had  its 
name  from  the  author  of  its  exist- 
ence, one  Phintias ;  he  was  a  petty 
prince,who  flourished  about  the  time 
of  Pyrrhus  the  Epirot,  and  built  the 
city  m  question,  during  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  Olympiad;* 
that  is  to  say,  abiding  by  the  cnrono- 
logy  most  favourable  to  the  authenti-^ 
city  of  the  Letters,  above  270  years 
after  Phalaris.  <^  A  pretty  slip,'*  says 
Bentiey — *^  a  pretty  slip  this  of  our 
Sophist,  to  introduce  his  tyrant  bor- 
rowing money  of  a  city  almost  three 
hundred  years  before  it  was  named 
or  built  r 

Such  is  the  starting  argument  of 
Bentiey.  It  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
knock-down  blow ;  and  though  only 
one,  anda])pliedto  asingle  letterof  the 
whole  series,  a  candid  looker-on  will 
own,  that  it  is  such  a  one  as  settles 
the  business ;  and  no  prudent  cham- 
pion, however  ^;ame,  would  have 
chosen  to  offer  himself  to  the  scratch 
for  a  second  round.  .However, «!  «rif2 
T«9  bmxI«  thought  otherwise. 

The  next  argument  is  of  the  same 
description,  being  a  second  case  of 


*  Bentiey,  opon  grounds  which  are  satisfactory,  and  most  elaborately  developed, 
Axes  the  HoarishSng  of  Phalaris  to  the  57th  Olympiad.  In  this  the  reader  may 
happen  to  know  that  he  differed  with  that  learned  chronologist,  but  most  confused 
writer,  H.  Dodwell.  It  is  important,  however,  to  remark,  that,  logically  speaking,  it 
would  be  a  circle  (or  peiUio  principii)  to  press  Bentiey  with  Bod  well's  authority  in  this 
particular  Instance,  inasmuch  as  Dodwell  had,  in  fixing  the  era  of  Phalaris,  mainly 
relied  upon  tlie  very  Letters  in  dispute ;  at  that  time  unsuspected,  or  nearly  so.  That 
fact,  important  to  Bentiey,  as  disarming  the  chronological  authority  of  Dodwell,  is 
so  leas  Importaot,  as  demonstrating  that  the  question  of  Phalaris  is  not  one  of  mere 
taste,  but  operatively  conneeted  with  historical  results. 
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MiactooiiiBw;  but  U  neritB  •  aepai* 
rate  stateipaBt.  la  tlie  in^taoGa  of 
Pbintia  the  {M'oaf  wia  direct,  and 
UM»  to  nn  demur;  but  bere  the 
aoacbroDism  ia  made  out  circumr 
■taotiaUy:  Hence  it  ia  leas  readily 
apprehended;  and  the  Boyle  Pjvty, 
in  their  anger  or  their  haate,  did  in 
fact  miaapprebend  it ;  and  upon  their 
own  blunder  they  built  a  charge 
aninat  Bentley  of  vicioua  reaaoning, 
which  gaye  him  an  opening  (not 
likely  to  be  misaed  bj  nim)  for  in- 
flicling  two  couraea  of  the  knout  in- 
stead of  one.  The  caae  ia  this :  Ste* 
aichorua,  the  lyric  poet,  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  ot  Phalaris,  not  for 
writing  Tersaa  against  him,  but  for 
overt  acts  of  war ;  the  poet  had  been 
levying  money  and  troops,  and,  in 
het,  making  hostile  demonstrations 
at  two  separate  'places -r-^uilMnliKm 
and  Alasa.  Accordingly,  Letter  03 
takes  him  to  task,  and  insinuates  an 
uflly  consequence;  via.  the  chanee 
^  beintf  ''  snapt"  (so  Bentley  oalla 
it)  by  die  bull  belwe  he  got  safe 
hpme  to  Himera.  The  objection  rai* 
aed  upon  thia  paaaage  regards  Alas- 
ea  t  Did  that  town  exist  so  early  aa 
llie  daya  of  Phalaris  ?  No,  says  Bent- 
ley, nor  for  140  years  after  Phalaris 
—having  been  rounded  bv  Archo- 
nides  in  the  second  year  of  the  04th 
Olympiad,  consequently  140  years 
after  tne  death  of  Phalaris ;  and  then, 
upon  a  testimony  which  cannot  be 
resisted  by  a  Boyle  man,  via.  the 
testimony  of  these  very  Letters,  ISA 
a$  the  very  leatt^  after  this  partiouUtf 
letter.  But  might  there  not  be  other 
citiea,  earlier  tnan  this,  which  bore 
the  same  name?  There  might — ^in 
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lli}i0r  Pirapaaklon.^Tha  fl»»itfaBe 
Alassa  is  the  Alasaafoundsdby  Ard|» 
oaidea. 

Ergo.  The  Alaeaa  of  Arrboiiidaa 
(vi9«  an  Ahnaa  of  nearlv  two  osntu* 
riea  later  than  the  em  or  Phaiaris)  ia 
the  Al»s«  of  the  Paaudi>-Phalaria. 

Now  cornea  a  famous  argumasi^ 
in  which  Bentley  makea  play  beauti- 
fully. Piuilaris  had  been  ill,  and, 
wishing  to  reward  hia  Gaeek  ph^i* 
dan  in  a  mannw  suitable  to  a  prineoi 
amongst  other  presents  he  senda  the 

doctor  v»meU>vBnf4»X^lm$  jMfn  !{««,  i.  e. 

ten  couple,  or  pair,  of  Tharidssaa 
cupa.  What  manaer  of  thiiwa  were 
these  9  ^  They  wwp,"  aays  fiendey, 
**  liu*ge  drinldnff-eupa,  of  a  peeuUar 
shape,  so  callea  from  the  firat  ctm^ 
triver  of  tliem,  oba  Tbftaiaa^  •  Co- 
rmthiaa  potter/*  OriginOy,  tiiOTa* 
fore,  aa  to  the  material,  they  mwl 
have  been  porceiain-^HM*^  heweveF, 
ewthen^ware  of  some  quality  or 
other,  (PMny  having  by  genersl  om* 
sent  tripped  in  auppeaine  Therielaa 
a  turner.)  .  But,  aa  often  happens,  in 
process  of  time  *^  they  were  ealled 
Thericlaan  from  their  skapsy  whaa* 
soevei*  artisan  made  them,  fit  whe- 
ther of  earth,  or  of  wood,  or  ef  m^ 
tal.'^  So  far  well.  But  <"  there  is 
another  thing,*'  says  Bentley,  ^  be» 
sides  a  pretty  inventi<m,  very  uaeftil 
to  a  liar,  and  that  ia  a  ffoed  memo* 
ry."  For  ^  the  next  thmgto  be  en* 
quh^ed  is-^the  age  of  thisTheiicles; 
and  we  learp  that  from  Atibenftva^ 
one*  witness  indeed,  but  aa  good  as 
a  multitude  ia  a  matter  of  uda  na- 
ture. This  cup  (says  he)  vm$  d^ 
v>m$0d  b^  Tkeneks,  the  Oorm^kum 


fact  there  were.  How,  then,  shall  it  potter,  who  was  ewOemparaf^  tPtA 
be  known  whether  that  particular  ArUtopkame  the  comedkm:^ 
Alttsa,  which  would  involve  the 
anachronism,  viz.  the  Alsssa  founded 
by  Archonides,  is  the  Alsesa  of  the 
lietter-writer  ?  As  the  argument  by 
which  Bentley  replies  to  this  Ques- 
tion has  been  so  much  misconceived, 
and  is  in  fact  not  very  clearly  stated 
in  either  dissertation,  we  shall  throw 
it  into  a  formal  syllogism. 

Mijor  Proposition. — The  Almsa  of 
the  Pseudo-Phalaris  and  Stesichorus 
is  the  maritime  Alsesa. 


This  is  enough.  Beatley  goes  eo 
to  compute,  t&t  all  the  aurviving 
pli^  of  Aiktophanea  range  within 
a  period  of  thirty-six  yeava ;  ao  ^t. 
aliowipg  the  full  beneit  ef  thia  lati- 
tude to  the  Pseudo-Phalaria,  via.  that 
Thericles  invented  his  cups  in  the 
very  first  year  of  this  jpenod,  a^, 
even  upon  that  concession,  the  very 
earliest  baking  of  the  potter^s  china 
will  be  120  years  after  the  final  ' 
king  of  Phalaris  himself. 


*  There  i«,  however,  a  collateral  testimony  from  a  poet  contemporary  with  the 
'Id  age  of  Thericles,  viz.  Eubulus,  whicli  ^ves  a  perfect  confirmation  to  that  of  Alho- 


leua. 


In  the  final  diseeitation,  Bentley  broof  lit  forward  this  fragment     In  Hf% 
good  lock  of  Bentley,  in  meeting  all  the  ont-of-the-way  evidence  whleh  be 
«  required,  is  not  less  remarkable  than  hit  skUl  in  nelng  it. 
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Ttdi^  trticle  In  the  first  Disserta* 
tion  W88  short;  but  the  Oxford  cri* 
tique  upon  it  furnished  him  with  an 
occasion,  and  almost  a  necessity,  for 
tupportine  it^  in  the  second,  with  a 
bropura  &play  of  his  learning  upon 
all  tiie  collateral  points  that  h^  been 
connected  with  the  main  question. 
And,  as  the  attack  had  been  in  un- 
usual terms  of  insolence,  (asking 
him,  for  instance,  how  he  ^  durst" 
oppose  men  such  as  Qrotius  and 
Scallger,*)  Bentley  was  under  no 
particular  obligation  to  use  his  op« 
portunities  wiu  forbearance,  or  to 
renounce  his  triumph.     This  was 
comptete.     It  is  not  Boyle,  or  his 
halfjeamed  associates,  but  the  very 
heroes  of  classical  literature  for  the 
preceding   150    years  —  Buchanan, 
ScaUger,  Grotius,  Casaubon,  Salma- 
slus,  who  on  tills  occasion  (respect* 
fully,  but^  as  to  the  matter,  effectual- 
ly) are  shewn  to  be  in  error.  Most 
readers  are  aware,   that  amon^ 
the  multifarious  researches  which 
belong  to  what  is  called  learning,  the 
res  metriea  has  been  developed  more 
slowly  than  any  other.    The  field, 
^eraore»  being  so  under-cultured, 
had  naturally  drawn  the  attention 
of  an  ambitious  young  scholar  like 
Bentley;  and,  in  his  epistle  to  Mill 
upon  John  Malelas,  he  had  already 
made  his  name  Illustrious  by  the  de- 
tection of  a  canon  in  Anapffistic  me- 
tre. **N^/' says  Dr  Parr,  writing  to 
Dr  Maltby  in  1814,  '<  I  believe  Bentiey 
knew  no&ioff  scientifically  of  choral 
metre.'*    Why,  no,  Sam,  perhaps  he 
did  not;  neither  did  Person,  if  we 
speak  strictly  of  dioral  metre ;  and 
for  Sam  himself^  little  indeed  upon 
any  metre  whatsoever,  except  that 
he  somewkere  conceives  himself  to 
have  corrected  a  few  loose  iambics 
of  a  Latin  comic  poet,  (a  feat  which 
did  not  require  a  Titan.)    However, 
at  that  daj  ^1690)  it  was  no  trifle 
to  have  revealed  a  canon  which  had 
certainly  esisaped  the  most  eagle- 
md  scholars  we  have  mentioned. 
On  the  present  occasion,  it  was  an 
qypropnate  sequel  of  that  triumph, 
ana  one  which  will  remind  scholars 
of  a  similar  feat  by  Person  with  re- 
gard to  iambic  metre,  (see  Pref.  to 
the  Hecuha  of  Euripides,)  that  a  for- 
midable array  of  passages,  objected 
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by  the  Boyle  "party  as  ovetilhrowiDg 
his  canon,  and  twelve  others,  volun'» 
teered  by  himself,  are  all  corrected  in 
a  way  which,  whilst  it  delivers  Ids 
canon  from  the  supposed  contradic* 
tion,  forces  from  him  the  finest  dis- 
play of  his  own  critical  sagacitr. 

The  fourth  argument  exposes  an 
anachronism  pretty  much  like  that  of 
Alasa  in  the  second.  The  Pseudo^ 
Phalaris  having  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  Zanclseans,  and  In  three  previous 
Letters  of  the  Messanians,  manifestly 
betrays  that  he  thought  Zande  and 
Hessana  two  different  towns.  ^  Cer« 
tainly,"  savs  Bentley,  **  the  true  Pha* 
laris  could  not  write  thus ;  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  ignorance  inexcusable  in  our 
Sophist  not  to  know  tiiat  these  nanletf 
belonged  to  one  and  the  same  dty  at 
different  times.*'  But,  perhaps,  the 
change  from  the  early  name  of  Zan- 
cle,  to  the  later  one  of  Messana,nuiy 
have  happened  during  the  progress 
of  these  very  Letters.  The  present 
arrangement  of  the  Letters  is  indeed 
inconsistent  with  that  supposition; 
for  it  is  the  85th  which  mentions  the 
old  name  Zancle,  whilst  the  1st,  2Ist» 
and  84th  mention  Messana.  But  that 
obpection,  if  there  were  no  other, 
might -be  eluded  by  supposing  the 
particular  order  in  which  the  Letters 
stand  in  our  present  editions  to  have 
been  either  purely  accidental,  -or 
even  arbitrarily  devised  by  soma 
one  of  the  early  iibrarii.  But  fUlowo 
ing  all  this,  the  evasion  of  Bentley's 
argument  will  still  be  inipossible  on 
grounds  of  chronology.  Thucydides 
tells  us  the  occasion  of  that  irrepa* 
rable  expulsion  which  the  Zmclteans 
suffered-^and  the  time,  viz.  about 
the  last  year  of  the  70th  Olympiad. 
The  same  author  states  the  circum^ 
stances  under  which  the  new  name 
Messana  arose;  and  though  he  does 
not  precisely  date  this  latter  inci- 
dent, he  says  generally  that  it  was  & 
v$k>iS  t^tfov  (not  Umff  after  ^e  oth^r.) 
Separate  parts  of  this  statement  are 
corroborated  by  other  historians ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  taking  the  com- 
putus least  favourable  to  Bentley, 
the  new  name  of  Messana  appears 
not  to  have  been  imposed  by  Anaxf- 
laus  until  more  than  sixty  years  af- 
ter Phalaris  was  dead  and  gone. 


*  Thit,  liy  the  way,  thews  the  yiriety  of  hands  employed  in  Boyle*s  book,  and  the 
want  of  an  tdltor  to  Impre^  harmony  upon  them ;  elsewhere,  the  Scaligers;  and  tiioh 
peopio,  art  trcttod  aa  ptdanti. 
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One  objection  there  is  undoubted- 
ly to  tbiB  argument,  and  Bentlej 
frankly  avows  it;  Pausanias  ante- 
dates Anaxilaus  by  not  less  than  180 
years.  But  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
cite the  Tarious  considerations  which 
invalidate  his  authority,  since  the  ar- 

Siment  derived  from  him  is  one  of 
ose  which  prove  too  much.  Doubt- 
less, it  would  account  for  the  use  of 
<*  Messana**  in  the  Letters  of  Phalaris, 
but  so  effectuidly  account  for  it  as  to 
mike  it  imposdble  that  antf  other 
name  should  have  been  familiarly 
employed  at  an  age  when  *'  ZanM' 
must  have  been  superannuated  by  a 
century.  Such  is  the  dilemma  in 
which  Bentley  has  noosed  his  ene- 
mies ;  skilfully  leaving  it  a  matter  of 
Miiference  to  his  cause,  whether 
they  accept  or  reject  the  authority  of 
Piusanias. 

From  this  dilemma,  however,  Boyle 
attempts  to  escape,  by  taking  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  town,  and  the 
people  who  drew 'their  name  from 
n.  Zanclieans,  he  thinks,  might  sub- 
sist under  that  name  long  after  Zancle 
had  changed  its  masters  and  forfeit- 
ed its  name.  But  this  hypothesis  is 
destroyed  by  means  of  an  mscription 
which  Bentley  cites  from  a  statue  at 
Olympia,  connected  with  the  com- 
ment of  the  person  who  recx>rds  it : 
the  statue,  it  seems,  had  been  set  up 
by  Evagoras,  who  inscribed  himself 
upon  it. as  a  Zuiclsan ;  from  which 
aingle wordthe  recorder  infers  the 
antiquity  of  the  statue,  arguing  that 
the  mere  name  **  Zancleean^^  suffi- 
ciently proved  its  era  to  have  been 
anterior  to  the  imposition  of  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Messana;  whereas 
clearly,  had  there  been  a  race  of 
2^cl8Bans  who  survived  (under  that 
•name)  the  city  of  Zancle,  this  argu- 
ment would  have  been  without  force, 
and  could  not  have  occurred  to  the 
writer  who  builds  upon  it 

The  fifth  argument  will  perhaps 
not  be  thought  so  entirelv  satisfac- 
tory as  it  seemed  to  Bentley.  Phap 
•laris,  in  threatening  the  people  of 
.  Himera,  says-^-^^vrW  1«t(/>|«  wirvt  iUnf 
—J  will  extirpate  them  Kke  a  pine^ 
tree  ;  that  is  to  say,  root  and  branch. 
Now,  this  Delphic  threat,  and  in 
these  identical  words,  appears  first  of 
all  in  Herodotus,  who  explains  the 
force  of  it  to  lie  in  this-->that  of  all 
trees  the  pine  only  was  radically  de- 
stroyed by  mere  lopping.    That  his- 


torian ascribes  the  original  use  of 
this  significant  allusion  to  Croesus, 
who  did  not  begin  his  reign  untU  etx 
years  aftefthe  pretended  use  of  it  by 
Phalaris.     But   Bentley   conceives 
that  he  has  sufficient  reason  to  faUier 
it  upon  Herodotus  himself;  in  which 
case  it  will  be  younger  than  the  age 
of  Phalaris  by  a  century.    But  we 
confess  ourselves  dissatisfied ;  or,  if 
that  word  is  too  strong,  imperfectly 
satisfied.    **  We  see,"  sim  Bentley, 
^  the  phrase  was  then"  (t.  «•  in  the 
time  of  CrcMus)  **  so  new  and  un- 
heard-of, that  it  puzzled  a  whole 
city."    But  it  is  probable  that  acci- 
dents of  place,  rather  than  of  time, 
would  determine  the  intelligibility  eS 
this  proverb :  wherever  the  pine-tree 
was  indigenous,  and  its  habits  fami- 
liarly known,  the   allusion  would 
suggest  itself,  and  the  force  of  it 
would  be  acknowledged,  no  matter 
in  what  age.    And  as  to  the  remaik 
that  Aulus  Gellius,  in  the  titie  of  a 
chapter  now  lost,  seems  to  consider 
Herodotus  as  the  real  author  of  tlie 
sa^in^,  it  amounts  to  notiiing :  at 
this  aay  we  should  be  apt  to  dis- 
cuBS  any  vulgar  error  whidi  has  the 
countenance  of  Shakspeare,  und^  a 
title  such  as  this— ^  On  the  Skak- 
epearian  notion  that  a  toad  is  veno- 
mou8^*  meaning  merely  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  notion  has  a  real 
popular  hold  and  establishment,  not 
surely  that  Shakspeare  was  the  -ori- 
ginator of  it    The  authority  of  Eos- 
tathius,  so  very  modem  an  autiior, 
adds  no  strength  at  all  to  Bentiey's 
hypothesis.  I^  real  links  of  traditi<Hi 
could  possibly  connect  two  authors 
removed  from  each  other  by  nearly 
2000  years.    Eustathius  ascribes,  or 
seems  to  ascribe,  the  mot  to  Hero- 
dotus, not  in  a  personal  sense,  but  as 
a  short-hand  way  of  designating  the 
.  book  in  which  it  is  originally  found. 
The  truth  is,  that  such  a  proveib 
would  be  co-eval  and  co-extensiTe 
with  the  tree.  Symbolical  forms  are 
always  deliriitful  to  a  semibarbaroiis 
age ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  em- 
blematic advice  of  that  silent  mom- 
tor  to  a  tyrant,  who,  walking  throiiflh 
a  garden,  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  oie 
plantB  which  overtonped  the  rest. 
Threats  more  especially  assume  this 
form :  where  they  are  perfecdy  un- 
derstood, they  are  thus  made  more 
lively  and  significant;  and,  <m  the 
other  hand,  where  they  are  enigmft- 
ticaly  the  uncertainty  (accorJUng  to 
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a  critical  remark  of  Demetrius  Pha-  Bentley,  are  of  ver|r  dUFerent  weight* 

lereus)  points  the  attention  to  them  Let   us   begin  with  the   weakest* 

under  a  peculiar  advantage  of  awe  Writing    to    Polygnotusj    Phalai[ii 

and  ominous  expectation*  is  found  sporting  this  sentiment-^ 

The  sixth  argument  is  another  case  vivri^wrm — that  words  are  regard* 

of  the  second  and  fourth.    Phalaris  ed  €u  the  shadow  of  deeds  by  per^ 

exults  that    he    had    routed    the  sons  of  good  sense.    <' It  is  a  very  no- 

Tauromenites  and  the  Zanclseans.  table  saying,  and  we  are  obliged  to 

"  But,"  says  Bentley,  '*  there  is  an  the  author  of  it;  and,  if  Phalanshad 

old  true  saying — n»xx»  »«uvd,  ra  «»•  not  modestly  hinted  that  others  had 


xifM^^mat^  new  and  strange  things  said  it  before  him,  we  mk;ht  have 
happeninwar.    We  have  just  now  taken  it  for  his  own.    But  then  there 
seen  those  same  routed  i^claeans  was  either  a  strange  jumping  of  good 
rise  up  BgfLm,  after  a  thousand  years,  wits,  or  Democritus  was  a  sorry  pla- 
to  give  mm  a  worse  defeat    And  ^ary;  for  he  laid  claim  to  the  nrst 
now  the  others,  too,  are  taking  their  mvention  of  it.    What  shall  we  say 
time  to  revenge  their  old  losses :  for  to  this  matter  ?  Democritus  had  the 
these,  though  they  are  called  Tauro-  character  of  a  man  of  probity  and 
menites  bow  here  and  in  three  other  wit    Besides,  here  are  Plutarch  and 
letters,  make  protestation  against  the  Diogenes,  two  witnesses  that  would 
name,  and  declare  they  were  called  scorn  to  flatter.     This  bears  hard 
Naxians  in  the  days  of  the  true  upon  the  author  of  the  Letters.   But 
Phalaris.     Taurominium,  quce  antea  how  can  we  help  it?  He  should  have 
Naxos,  says  Pliny.    Whence  it  is  minded  his  hits  oetter,  when  he  was 
that  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  be*  minded  to  play  the  tyrant    For  De- 
cause  they  wrote  before  the  change  mocritus  was  too  young  to  know 
of  the  name,  never  speak  of  Tauro-  even  Pythagoras ;  rl  rm  xi^*  l^hc^ 
minium,  but  of  Naxos.' '  t«u — considerations  of  chronology  are 
Yet  it  will  be  objected  that  Bent«  inconsistent  with  it;  and  yet  Pytiha- 
ley  himself  has  made  Pythagoras  goras  survived  Phalaris."    Such  is 
contemporary  with  Phalaris:  now  of  Bentley's  ar^ment;  but  undoubU 
this  very  Pythagoras,  Porphyry  says  edly  it  is  unfair.    He  says  **  besides,* 
—''that  he  delivered  Croton,  Hi-  as  though  Plutarch  and  Diogenes 
mera,  and    Tauraminium  from  ty-  were  supplementary  evidences  to  a 
rants;"  andlamblichussays— -"  that  matter  otherwise  established  upon 
a  younff  man  of  Taurominium  being  independent  grounds ;  whereas  ft  is 
drunk,  Pythagoras  played  him  sober  from  them  only,  and  from  Suidas, 
by  a  few  airs  of  grave  spondees."  A  whom  he  afterwards  brought  for* 
third  writer  also,  Conon,  says,  of  a  ward,  that  we  know  of  any  such 
person  in  the  age  of  Cyrus  the  elder,  claim  for  Democritus.    Again,  Bent- 
contemporary  with  Pythagoras  and  ley  overrates  their  authority.  That  of 
Phalaris,  that  he  *' went  to  Tauro'  Plutarch,  upon  all  matters  of  fact  and 
niimum  in  Sicily."    The  answer  to  critical  history,  is  at  this  day  deserved- 
all  this  is  obvious :  Taurominium  is  ly  low ;  and,  as  to  Diogenes  Laertius^ 
here  used  with  the  same  sort  of  licen-  nobody  can  read  him  without  per- 
sed  Pralepsis,  as  when  we  say,  Julius  ceiving  that  precisely  upon  this  de- 
Ckssar  conquered  France,  and  made  partment  of  nis  labour,  viz.  the  ap» 
an  expedition  into  England,  though  plication  of  all  tiie  stray  apophth^msy 
we  know  that  Gaul  and  Britain  were  prose  epigrams,  and  "  good  thin^," 
the  names  in  that  age.  which  then  floated  in  conversation, 

he  had  no  guide  at  all.    Sometimes 

The  8eTenth,eighth,and  eighteenth  there  miffht  be  a  slight  internal  indi- 

aiguments  niay  be  throvvn  toji^etiier,  cation  of  the  author;  philosoi^ic 

all  turning  upon  the  same  objection,  sarcasms,  for  instance,  or  every  age, 

viz.  that  Phalaris  is  apt  to  appropriate  were  ascribed  boldly  to  the  cynical 

the  thoughts  of  better  men  than  him-  Diogenes;  sometimes  an  old  tradition 

self— a  kind  of  robbery  which  pos-  might  descend  with  the  saying;  but 

sibly  other  royal  authors  have  prac-  much  more  frequently  every  aphOi* 

tised,  but  hardly  (like  Phalaris)  upon  rism  or  pointed  saying  was  attributed 

men  bom  long  arter  their  own  time,  by  turns  to  each  philosopher  in  su€« 

The  three  cases  of  this,  cited  by  cession,  who,  in  his  own  generalioDy 
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bad  poflseSBionofthe  public  ear.  Ju0t 
the  same  thing  has  happened  in  Eng- 
land; multitudes  of  felicitous  mota 
bare  come  down  throuji^h  the  18th 
centuTjT  to  our  dajs—^dmng  duty  first 
under  the  names  of  Svriffc,  Dt  Sheri* 
dan^  ftc,  next  of  Liord  Chesterfield, 
tiien  of  Quin,  Foote^  and  above  all, 
of  George  Selwyn,  who  enjoyed  a 
regal  benefit  of  claim  over  all  waifs 
mSk  derelicts ;  and,  finally,  of  Jekyll, 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  Courtenay,  l^un 
Rogers,  and  Thomas  Moore.  Over 
and  above  all  this,  Bentley  is  obliged 
to  make  two  concessions,  which  take 
the  edge  off  his  argument  Michael 
PseUifs  ascribes  tiie  saying  to  Si- 
monides;  and  Isidore,  dbe  Felttsiot, 
generally  to  tiie  Laoed»moniaas. 
K«w,  at  idl  evejats,  this  breaks  the 
unanimity  of  die  ascripiion  to  Demo- 
orHus,  though  each  for  Itself  sheidd 
happen  to  be  false.  The  objection 
to  l^monides  isy  that  he  was  bot  se- 
ven years  old  when  Plialaris  was  kill- 
ed. TMs,  though  smroly,  in  a  mas- 
ter so  perplexed  as  the  chronol<wy 
of  Aat  era,  it  is  drivingratber  doseiy, 
we  may  allow.  But  what  objection 
18  tiiere  to  the  Lacedannoniaae? 
Gertahdy  we  can  discern,  in  the  very 
natwe  of  the  sentiment^  a  reason  that 
Tkay  have  infiueneed  Isidore  for  tra- 
cing h  up  to  a  LfMcanic  parenti^e; 
but  though  this  is  an  arrnment  for 
BUSj^icioD,  it  is  none  for  afoscrfute  re» 
jaction.  Neither  does  Bentley  mdte 
aayolijectionoftbataort.  Here  again 
he  seems  to  rely  upon  chronology  f 
for  his  own  words  are  no  stronger 
than  thesOy-^that  **  thouffh  the  we 
be  undetermined,  it  night  fiarly  bn 
presumed  to  be  more  recent  than 
he,"  (i.  e.  Phalaris.)  <<  Fairfy  t»  b^ 
presumed  r  h  that  all  ?  And  why  is 
it  to  be  presumed  ?  Simply  became 
**  four  puts  out  of  five^'  among  the 
Lacedemonian  ajiophthegms  emkeeU 
ed  by  Plutatt^h  are,  m  Bentley's  judjo^ 
jteat,  later  than  the  age  of  Fhalnr& 
Even  this  leaves  a  chance  not  quito 
inconsiderable,  that  the  anachronism 
may  not  exist  hi  the  apophthegm  be* 
fore  ua.  But,  finally,  had  Be&tley 
been  called  on  for  his  proof  of  the 
parth^nkr  proportions  here  assigned 
to  the  Anti-Phalaridean  and  Fost- 
Phalaridean  apopbtheffms,  it  would 
perhaps  have  appeared  that  the  pre- 
sent argument  of  his  was  utterly 
worthless.  For  how  came  he  to  dis- 
crittlmietw^^awoB?  Ofaeoonei^ 


by  some  marks,  (as,  suppose  dictka 
et  a  cortidn  quali^,  mora  or  le« 
archaic,  and  metrical  arrangettiea^ 
which  would  belong  to  all  the  rwrnftm 
taken  from  the  dramatic  writers.) 
And  are  these  eriieria  aaffidcnt? 
Undoubtedly  they  are;  f or  exaoiple, 
before  the  iambics  of  the  Oreek  tra* 
gedy  existed,  iambic  apophdiegan 
could  not  be  detai^Md  from  it.  Ho 
such  metrical  !*«»/<«,  therefore^  caa 
pretend  to  an  earlier  dote  than  ikat 
of  the  drama  itaelf.  Well,  then,  ba« 
ving  so  effeetoal  a  test,  with  what 
propriety  could  Bentley  4ra«r  tin 
dedsion  upon  n  ratio  of  chaaeea-^ 
«*  4  out  of  A"  ?  For  no  maHer  if  te 
chances  agaiaat  a  AMst  had  becBi  erv«a 
a  thousand  to  one  before  esafldim- 
tioo,  yet  if,  <i^  examination  smi 
maibakuAxm  to  the  test,  Cho  reoiil 
were  in  favour  of  timtfaety  H  will  be 
established  no  less  certainly  thna  tf 
the  chances  had  been  just  the  othet 
way.  Hie  positive  appliealion  of  Ae 
teet  is  transcendent  to  ail  prcauay- 
tiena  and  probabilttleo  whateoever, 
however  roaseaable  it  miihi  liavo 
been  to  rely  ujmh  lirafl  m  n  eaae 
where  no  examinalion  had  been  poe- 
Bible.  So  much  for  this  oeetieai, 
which— though  the  weakeet  of  Ao 
whole—is  wound  op  in  tile  meal 
stinging  manner  t  lor  Boyle  linvhig 
argued  that  apparent  plagiarisBM  In 
a  case  ime  ni  v  proven  Du^a^ng,  asoeeif 
in  fact,  no  ahaolnte  origlBal^,  andl 
tiierefore  no  nuntfisst  plagiariaai, 
could  be  imagiaod  in  aenteteols 
wMch  belong  to  huaian  nature  itaetf, 
Bentley  assures  kfaa  timt  he  la  sdi^ 
talcen— s^bitiag  in  his  own  pttaaa 
a  reiiitation  of  that  maodm ;  **  f» 
there  are  many  such  nastrmns  in  his 
book,  sodi  proper  and  peculiar  mi^ 
takes,  as  were  never  thotttht  on  nor 
said  by  any  man  before  fantL" 

The  a]|^niaitinthe  eiginoqath  8eo> 
tion,  which  would  fix  upon  Phshvis 
aveference  to  an  epitaph  ffansteitod  If 
Demosthenes  in  hia  Crown  OmmIoih 
delivered  in  the  third  year  of  tiie 
112th  Olympiad,  neariy  290  yean  af- 
ter his  ovm  death)  ia  abwvt  as  duhioas 
aathelaat  Bntthecaaeintheeirtck 
section  is  oamswenible*  Phfihffitii 
made  to  aay^^otin^  !^  itvmt  i/^iMum 

h^f^  i^J^t  bf  f*^  'TMf ,  b  <rf<»fcwir.i/L  Op 

Thai  we,  beksffowsehesmortaiyshoM 
cherish  immortal  anffer,  is,  aecwdki§ 
to  tkesayisk^^unfimt^^y.  »ow,heiO'flis 

ivanbie  meli«Hm  ^  ^^^  «f«1>i^ 
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Ific  ffif^*  are  too  OTidMil  to  leaire    'Aawti,  xtA<-    Xvrm^/mt  xif«  ril^     . 
any  ^bts  about  the  fountain  from    'yi*,  <>,A/nr  Mif^e^^f  Tg.ir#?/<«*H- 
which  the  Pseudo-Phalaris  is  draw-    k^,  ^,^^^.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  i^nfdrm, 

K,a}  y<lg  T^  SUf^cUf  tuti   ro  fin   ^fUCh 

Hear,  O  people:  thus  speaks  Susa^ 
rion,  Sfc.  Women  are  a  torment ;  but 
stiU,  my  countrymen,  there  is  no  keep- 
ing house  without  this  torment.  To 
marry,  then,  and  not  to  marry,  is  alike 
calamitous.  Bentlef  produces  this 
evidence  (which,  by  the  way,  he  cor- 
rects ca]>ita]ly)  against  himself;  but 
disarms  it  ehieily  by  this  argument. 
Susarion  is  here  introduced  address- 
ing the  audience  in  his  own  personi 
now  that,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  iambic  metre,  will  prove  tiie 
verses  to  be  no  part  of  a  play.  For 
though  sometimes  the  poet  did  ad- 
dress the  parterre,  yet  this  was  al- 
ways done  through  the  chorus ;  and 
wluit  were  the  measures  that  the 
chorus  used  at  that  time  ?  **  Never 
iambics,  but  always  anapsests  or  te- 
trametres ;  and  I  believe,^'  says  Bent- 
ley,  ^  there  is  not  one  instance  that 
the  chorus  speaks  at  all  to  the  pit  in 
iambics  I  to  the  actor  it  sometimes 
does."  Boyle,  in  treating  the  case 
of  Susarion,  had  made  much  use  of 
B  passage  in  the  Arundel  Marbles. 
Unfortunately  the  words,  which  he 
particularly  relied  on^  were  mere 
emendations  of  Palmer ius  and  Sel- 
den.  Now  it  happened  that  Selden, 
whose  Greek  knowledge  we  our- 
selves consider  miserably  inaccurate, 
had  in  tiiis  instance  made  but  a  very 
imperfect  examination  of  the  marble 
ehronicle  itself.  The  consequence 
was,  that  Boyle  had  here  uninten- 
tionally prepared  an  opening  for  a 
masterly  display  of  skill  on  the  part 
of  Benfley,  who  had  the  pleasure  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  of  exhibit- 
inj^  his  Greek  without  ostentation— 
ordoing  a  critical  service  to  that 
famous  Arundelian  monument,  on 
which  so  Inany  learned  heads  had 
been  employed — of  dragging  after 
him,  as  captives,  a  whole  host  of 
heroes  in  literature,  whom  he  had 
indisputably  defeated — and  finally^ 
of  establishing  his  triumph  in  thc^ 
question  immediately  before  hhn.* 
An  this  learning,  however,  Bentley 


•The  infereneeof  Bentley  is— ^  that, 
if  this  iMnbie  came  from  the  stage, 
it  inuM  be  later  Ihan  Phalaris,  let  it 
belong  to  what  poet  soever,  trade  or 
comic."  Boyle^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  "very  well  satined  that  there 
were  bodi  tragic  and  comic  poets 
before  the  days  of  Phalaris."  And 
upon  this,  in  law  phrase,  issue  is 
joined. 

Comedy  is  discussed  is  the  present 
Motion*    Bentley  argues  the  follow- 
iag  points  against  Boyle  :*-First,  that 
Epieharmus  is  to  be  considered  tilie 
father  of  Comedy  upon  more  and 
better  mithorities  than  Susarion ;  Se- 
condly, this   beini^   adnkitted,  that 
upon  chronological  grounds  Phalaris 
ooold  not  borrow  a  verse  from  co- 
medy ;  Thirdly,  even  supposing  Su- 
sarion to  liave  contributed  something 
to  the  invention,  yet  that  this  eoula 
not  hate  availed  Phidaris,  unless  he 
had  come  over  ineogmto  to  the  villa- 
ges of  Attica,  inasmuch  as  ^  his  plays 
were  exteaopotal,  and  never  pubUsh- 
Od  itt  Hrritlfiff ;"  and.  Fourthly,  mnir 
ixift  ereA  ^  mt  they  Ufere  publuhed, 
it  Is  m6T€  likely  they  were  in  tetra- 
metreo    and   other    chorical    me»- 
suree,  than  in  iambics."    And  why 
00?  Boeauae^  to  the  Drama  grew  up 
from  a  festival,  in  which  ttie  msait 
elemente  trere  ^ging  and  dancing, 
it  b  certain  that  the  earliest  metres 
were  Uiose  which  adapted  them- 
selvM  to  dancing.    It  is,  however, 
true,  tfacnigh  at  that  thne  unknown  to 
tiie    learned,  that   an  unpublished 
MS.  of  one  Diomedes  Scholasticus 
upon  Dfotayflfus  Thraz,  which  MS. 
is  in  the  King's  Library,  asserts,  that 
**  Susarion  was  the  beginner  of  co- 
medy ha  varse,  whose  plays  were  fdl 
kwt  in  crtylirion :  but  there  are  two  or 
three  lambica  of  a  play  of  his  still 
remembered."    In  fact,  there  are  in 
all  five :  the  four  first  in  this  very 
HS.  which  had  been  seen  only  by 
Bentley,  (and  some  of  them  in  two 
other  autnors ;)  the  last  (which,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  us  a  later  addition 
hy  way  Of  i^if^v9Uf)  m  Stobseus.  We 
shall  give  the  whole,  as  the  sentiment 
unfortunately  belongs  to  all  ages : 


*  Mdotti/  ^ctha?^  hss  thtfs  beea  a  matt  faigenious  correction  than  that  of  Selden'* 
h  'ABhnuf  on  the  Anmdel  Marble.     Benaey  had  remarked  eleewbere  that  the  marbls 
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fula  not  to  reBiind  his  readers,  is  ex 
abwhdanti,  so  much  over  and  above 
wkat  was  necesmy  to  decide  the 
dispute,  and,  in  facty  an  excursus 
forced  from  him  by  his  anta^jonist 
For  in  reality  certain  words  in  the 
apophthegm,  no  ways  essential  to  its 
expression,  are  proofs  (or  so  Bent- 
ley  regards  them)  that  the  Pseudo- 
Phalaris  was  borrowing  not  merely 
from  the  Greek  drama  oefore  it  ex- 
isted, but  from  a  specific  dramatist, 
Euripides,  to  wit;  and  a  specific  tra- 
gedy now  lost,  viz.  Philoctetes.  How- 
ever, we  must  own  that  this  part  of 
the  argument  appears  to  us  question- 
able at  least,  ana  perhaps  positively 
wrong ;  questionable,  because  Bent- 
ley  Iras  laid  far  too  much  stress  on 
two  words  so  exceedingly  common 
as  fyiiy  and  vp*^xu,  the  rest  being 
(as  ne  himself  admits)  absolutely 
indispensable  to  the  expression  of 
the  tnought,  and  therefore  sure  to 
occur  to  any  writer  having  occasion 
to  express  it  To  these  two  words 
confessedly  he  commits  the  entire 
burden  of  the  tragedian's  claim ;  and 
upon  the  ground,  that,  where  so  many 
equiv^ent  expressions  were  at  hand, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
two  persons  writing  independently, 
**  would  have  hit  upon  the  same  by 
chance."  But  we  reply,  that  the 
words  2;^i/y  and  <arp0r^«i/,  each  con- 
taining an  iambqs,  are  convenient, 
and  likely  to  offer  to  any  man  wri- 
ting in  iambic  metre,  which  several 
of  Bentley's  equivalents  are  not.  At 
any  rate,  the  extent  of  the  coincidence 
is  not  sufficient  But,  secondly,  we 
think  that  unquestionably  the  apoph- 
thegm was  not  from  the  fragment 
of  the  Philoctetes;  for  the  words 
there  stand  thus  :— 


"firm  ^i  #niiif  icW  f)  0mu'  numw  «0ff. 

In  this  there  is  some  difference, 
even  as  to  the  form  of  the  thought; 
and  the  Pseudo-Phalaris  mustsreatly 
have  disturbed  the  order,  amd  wUk- 
out  apparent  reasony  to  obtain  his 
own.  But  the  best  answer  is  this, 
that  the  words,  as  they  now  stand, 
are  in  a  natural  iambicarrangement^ 


•Oy 


T^»vn»u, 


The  defect  in  the  second  line 
might  be  supplied  in  a  thousand 
ways.  And  we  therefore  throw  Bent- 
ley  back  upon  that  general  form  of 
his  argument,  which  ne  imagined  to 
be  superseded  by  a  special  one: 
King  Phalarb,  in  any  case,  is  detect- 
ed borrowing  from  a  tragic  drama, 
if  not  from  Uiis  particular  drama  of 
Euripides;  and  as  elsewhere  we  hnve 
seen  him  drawing  loans  from  citieB 
before  thev  were  founded,  so  here 
he  is  manifestly  borrowing  a  aenti- 
ment  from  some  tragedian  unknown, . 
before  tragedy  itself  exbted. 

The  two  next  arguments  may  be 
thrown  together.  In  the  first  of  them, 
Phalaris  is  convicted  of  borrowing  a 
phrase  (rev  oxi0;«y  fSpt)  from  CaUima- 
chus;  and  another,  (i-nfm  ^iStfjimty  in 
the  sense  of  bad  fortune^  perhaps 
also  from  Callimadius — ^if  not^  from 
Pindar;  no  matter  which,  since  either 
way  there  would  be  ananachroniam. 
These  cases  are,  perhaps,  doubtful ; 
in  fact,  the  acknowlcSlged  coinci- 
dence of  two  original  poets^  ahevrs 
that  the  last  phrase,  at  any  rate^  had 
gained  a  sort  of  proverbial  footing. 
Not  so  with  regard  to  the  word  jvAi- 


atiiformly  said  *iAhn9t :  why,  then,  shottld  It  suddenly,  and  in  this  place  Qnly,  mf 
h  AduTtuf ,  (which  was  Selden*s  suggestion  for  filling  up  the  ENa ^12?)  Bent- 
ley's  reading  of  if  A*Hfmf,  in  pkustris,  immediately  recalls  the  line  of  Horace, 

Dldtur  et  plaustiii  yezisM  poemsts  Thecpla 

No  less  important  is  Bentley's  confirmation  of  a  reading  formerly  proposed  by  eoi 
who  distrusted  it.  Palmerius,  much  against  his  will,  (for  he  could  find  no  sense  ta 
the  words,)  had  made  out  upon  the  marble  that  the  inventor  of  Comedy  reoelred  as  bis 
prize  l^&iit  ii^tyoit^  vl&sv  owi — a  baslcet  of  figs,  and  a  hogshead  of  whie.  Bentley 
produced  an  unpublished  couplet  of  Dioscorides,  the  last  line  of  which  fully  confims 
the  marble : 

X*  Mixts  h  IvMv  &((iX»f  2dX«;  In 

i— {.  e.  and  a  basket  of  figs  besides  was  the  Attic  prize.    Another  nading  of  this  hoM, 
which  substitutes  tBxn  for  Jdx^f ,  We  need  not  notice  more  parUcuhu-ly»  as  it  is ' 
terial  to  the  point  before  u» 
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iosopher^  wbieh  forniBh^s  the  matter 
for  another  section.  The  d6th  Letter 
18  addressed  to  Pythagoras  the  Phu 
hsopher  ;  this  beinff  only  the  super- 
eoription,  may  have  been  the  addition 
of  a  copier ;  and,  if  so,  the  argument 
of  Bentiey  would  be  eluded;  but  in 
the  2dd  Letter,  the  word  philosophy 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  con- 
text   Now,  it  is  universally  agreed, 
that  Pythagoras  himself  introouced* 
^e  word ;  a  fact  which  hardly  needs 
an  attestation;  however, from  a,crowd 
of  authors,  Bentiey  quotes  Cicero  to 
the  following  effect : — ^'  That,  when 
Pythagoras  nad  discoursed  before 
Leon,  (the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,)  that 
prince,  much  taken  with  his  wit  and 
eloquence,  asked  him  what  art  or 
trade  he  possessed.   '  Art,*  says  Py- 
thagoras,  '  /  profess  none  ;  I  am  a 
phuosopher*    Leon,  in  admiration  of 
the  newness  of  the  name,  enquired 
what  these  philosophers  were,  and 
wherein  they  differed  from  other 
men."  On  this,  says  Bentiey, "  What 
a  difference  is  here  between  the  two 
tyrants  I   The  one  knows  not  what 
philosopher  means :  the  other  seems 
to  account  it  as  threadbare  a  word 
as  the  name  of  wise  men  of  Greece ; 
and  that,  too,  \)efore  he  had  ever 
spoken  with  Pythagoras.    We  can- 
not tell  which  conversation  was  first 
If  Phalaris  was  the  first,  the  Episties 
must  he  a  cheat  But,  allowing  Leon's 
to  be  the  first,  yet  it  could  not  be 
long  after  the  otiier;  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  believe  that  the  fame  of  so 


small  a  matter  could  so  soon  reach 
I4ialaris's  ear  in  his  castie,  through' 
his  guard  of  blue-coats,  and  the  loudl 
bellowinff  of  his  bulL"  In  a  note  eir 
the  word  blue-coat8,f  Bentiey  ssjrB, 
'*  This  is  not  said  at  random ;  for  I 
find  the  Agrigentines  forbade  their 
citizens  to  wear  blue  clothes,  be- 
cause blue  was  Phalaris's  livery." 

Boyle's  answer  is  characteristic  at 
once  of  his  breeding  as  a  man  of 
quality,  and  his  pursmts  as  a'scholar : 
for  he  takes  a  scnolarlike  illustration, 
and  he  uses  it  like  a  courtier.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  it  seems,  in  addressing, 
one  of  the  universities,  introducea, 
upon  her  own  authority,  the  word 
FceminUis.  Now,  could  that  learned 
body  have  paid  her  a  more  delicate 
compliment  asks  Boyle,  than  by 
using  the  royal  word  in  its  answer  ? 
Bentiey  rejects  this  as  a  piece  of  un- 
worthy adulation;  not  that  Bentiey 
was  always  above  fiattering;  but  Ids 
mind  was  too  coarse  and  plain  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  such  ro- 
mantic and  Castilian  homage:  his 
good  sense  was  strong,  his  imagina- 
tive gdlantrv  weak.  However,  we 
agree  with  him  that,  previously  to 
any  personal  conversation  with  Py- 
thagoras, the  true  Phalaris  could  not 
possibly  have  used  this  new  desig- 
nation *'  as  familiarly  as  if  it  had 
been  the  language  of  his  nui'se,"  but 
**  would  have  ushered  it  in  with  some 
kind  of  introduction." 

In  the  following  section  comes  on 
to  be  argued,  the  great  question  of 


*  In  saying  that  Pythagonis  introdaced  the  term  philosopher,  we  must  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  (and  Bentiey,  we  presame,  meant,)  that  he  first  gave  currency  to 
thmt  particular  determination  of  the  word  "  philosopher,"  by  which,  under  the  modest 
iv^nfAta-fxot  of  an  amateur,  or  dilettante  in  wisdom,  was  understood  an  investigator  of 
first  causes,  upon  a  particular  scheme ;  else,  in  the  general  and  unlimited  sense  of 
the  word,  merely  as  a  lover  of  wisdom,  and  nothing  masked  under  that  title,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pythagoras  did  not  intro<luce  tiie  word.  The  case  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  modem  iUuminati ;  as  a  general  and  unrestricted  term,  it  is,  of  course, 
applicable  to  all  men — each  in  his  degree — who  can  make  any  pretensions  to  intellec- 
toal  culture.  But,  in  the  particular  sense  of  Adam  Weishaupt,  and  many  other 
mystical  entliusiaats  of  modem  Germany,  that  term  designated  a  secret  sodety,  whose 
supposed  objects  and  purposes  have  been  stated  by  Robinson  and  the  Abb^  Barnel 
with  a  degree  of  circumstantiality  which  must  have  been  rather  surprising  to  the 
gentiemen  themselves. 

f  The  meaning  of  Bentley's  Joke,  as  well  as  odd  coincidence  in  the  Agrigentlne 
regulation,  are  now  obsolete,  tt  must  be  remembered,  therefore,  that  all  the  menial 
retainers  of  English  noblemen,  from  a  very  early  period  of  our  history — and,  firpm 
this  passage^  it  seems  that  the  practice  still  subsisted  in  Bentley's  time — received  at 
stated  intervals  an  ample  blue  coat.  This  was  the  generic  distinction  of  their  order; 
tlie  special  one  "vras  the  badge  or  cognizance  appropriated  to  the  particular  family  un- 
der which  they  toolc  service ;  and  from  the  periodical  deliveries  of  these  charscteristic 
artid«8  of  serrilo  co«tume|  came  oar  word  livery. 
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tlie  are  of  Tnufedj.  The  occasion 
is  this :  In  the  6Sd  Epistle,  Phalaris  **  is 
in  great  wrath  with  one  Aristolochus, 
a  tragic  poet,  that  nobody  erer  heard 
of,  for  writing  thufedies  i^inst  him." 
BentlejT  amuses  himself  a  little  with 
the  expression  of  '^  writing  tragedies 
agaimt  a  man  i"  and  with  the  naitie 
of  Aristoloehus,  whom  he  pronoun^ 
ces  a/atj^poet,'  for  haring  kept  him- 
self iuTisibfe  to  all  tiie  worm  since 
his  own  day ;  thouffh  Boyle  facetious- 
ly retorts,  that,  judgmg  by  the  length 
oif  his  name,  he  must  hare  been 
ft  ^iant,  rather  than  a  fairy.  But 
the  strength  of  Bentley's  ol^ection  is 
announced  in  this  sentence:— '*  I 
must  take  the  boldness  to  tell  Pha- 
laris,  who  am  out  of  his  reach,  that 
he  lays  a  false  crime  to  the  poef  s 
charge ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
nor  word  as  tragedy  when  he  tyrati* 
nbied  at  Agrigentuift."  Upon  diis 
arose  the  dinrate  concerning  the 
earliest  date  or  tragedy. 

In  treatfaig  this  interesting  ques- 
tion, Bentley  first  addresses  nimself 
to  the  proof  that  Thespis,  and  not 
Epigenes  or  Phrynicus,  was  the  true 
and  original  inventor  of  tragedy ;  and 
that  Ao  relics  of  any  one  Thespian 
drama  surtived  in  the  age  of  Aristo^ 
tie;  consequently,  that  those  frag- 
ments which  imposed  upon  Clemens 
Aleitandrinus  and  others,  were  forge- 
ries; and  he  points  out  eren  the  piar- 
ticular  person  most  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion of  the  forgery.  The.  Heraclides 
ronticus,  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's. 
The  fact  of  the  forgery  is  settled  in- 
deed upon  other  evidence ;  for  these 
four  monstrous  words,  K*»f  f  C/,  xdwrmr, 
♦xir^atf,  Aftf^,  occur  in  the  iambics 
attributed  to  Thespis.  Now  these 
words  are  confessedly  framed  as  ar- 
tificial contrivances  for  including  the 
entire  twentv-fourletterS  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  fiut  Bendey  makes  it  to- 
lerably evident  that  no  more  than 
eighteen,  certainly  not  twenty-four, 
existed  in  the  age  of  Thespis.  The 
lines^  then,  are  spurious;  uid  the  ima- 
ginary evidences  for  the  fact  of  Thes- 
pis having  written  any  thing,  are  got 
rid  of.  Ajid  as  to  any  supplementary 
argumeqt  from  the  Akestis,  su]^kh 
sed  to  be  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
Arundel  Marbles,  that  is  overthrown 
•^1.  By  the  received  tradition  that 
Thespis  admitted  no  femnle  charac- 
ters imo  his  plays :  i^fartiorij  then, 
that  he  could  not  have  treated  »tSI^ 


ject,  the  whole  passion  of  which  turn- 
ed upon  a  female  character ;  bnt,  9. 
More  effectaally  by  the  Mumpliiiil 
proof  which  Bentley  gives,  that  Art 
Arundelian  AiceitU  was  a  pnrefio 
tion  of  Selden's,  inising  out  of  im- 
perfect examination.  IfextyhoweTer, 
let  it  be  conceded  that  Thespis  did 
write,  will  tiiat  be  of  any  serrice  te 
Boyle  ?  This  introduces  the  quefltisB 
Of  the  precise  era  of  Thespis.  Now, 
on  the  Oxford  Marble,  most  usfertn- 
iiately  the  letters  which  assign  M 
are  obliterated  by  time  and  weatiier. 
But  Bentley  sugrests  an  obvious  re- 
medy for  the  misfortttne,  which  gires 
ii  certain  approximation.  The  nsme 
of  Thespis  stands  between  two  greit 
events,  vis.  the  defeat  of  Crcesus  bj 
Cyrus,  immediately  precedhur,  in 
the  accession  of  Darius,  immecurt^ 
following.  The  first  of  these  is  plaee4 
by  all  ffreat  chronolog^sta  fai  the  M 
▼ear  of  the  d9tii  Olympiad;  &e  M; 
in  the  2d  yeat  of  the  65th  Olyinpted. 
Between  tfiese  dates,  then,  it  was  (i 
latitude  of  25  years)  that  Them 
founded  the  tragic  dtama.  And  m 
being  so,  it  follows,  obrioDsly,  M 
Phalaris,  who  perished  in  the  8d  fm 
of  the  57th  Olympiad,  could  not  mre 
afibrded  a  subject  to  tragedy  durisf 
his  lifetime.  Boyle  most  idlyhnt' 
gines  an  error  in  the  marble  efciv- 
nicle,  throurii  an  omission  of  tlie 
sculptor.  Uertahily  ^e  #t«XjMit 
operarum  are  well  kn6Wn  to  HtertfT 
men  of  our  times,  but  hardly  where 
the  proof-sheets  happen  to  be  mtf- 
ble ;  and  after  all,  Bentley  shews  hte 
that  he  would  take  no  benefit  by  thw 
omission.  Three  coUateral  disquisi- 
tions on  Phrynicus,  ^e  mitce^ift  tf 
Thespis,  on  Solon,  and  on  the  or^ 
of  the  word  tragedy y  af  e  treated  Ssk- 
borately,  and  with  entire  success; 
but  they  depend  too  much  on  a  Ttst 
variety  of  oetails  to  admit  of  com- 
pression. 

In  the  Twelfth  Section,  Bentley  ex- 
amines the  dialect  "  Had  all  other 
ways  failed  us,"  says  he,  **  of  detect- 
ing this  impostor,  yet  his  very  speech 
hiui  betrayed  iiim :  for  bis  langniffB 
is  Attic;  but  he  had  fmrnttai  thsi 
the  Boene  of  these  Episms  wss  m^ 
Athens,  but  Sicily,  where  the  Bone 
tongue  was  generally  spoken  asn 
written.  Pray,  how  eame  that  idiMi 
to  be  the  court-langoage  «l  Agrigci' 
turn?"  Athens, the /tn^rrVyi ery- 
raat^Mitag^  }ff  rt#  ^Hmgnk^  ^^ 
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asH  HkDif  to  be  a  farmirite  wHh  ihe 
greatest  of  tTrants.  And  above  flUj 
we  must  GOiMlder  tbia-»tbat  in  the 

3[e  of  PhalariSi  before  litemiute  had 
Tea  to  tiie  Attie  dialect  tkat  supre-i 
macf  whkli  it  had  aftenrards,  ib&fB 
was  no  one  f eaeon  for  valuinff  this 
exotic  dialect,  (as  it  was  to  Phaiaria,) 
er  Idling  it  any  aort  of  preferenee  to 
the  native  dialect  of  Sidlf « 

Bat  it  is  objected  that  PMarie  wae 

horn  at  Aa^rpalKa^  «i  lalaad  irhere^ 

In  earlf  times,  there  existed  an  Attie 

eoloDf  .    Now^  in  anavrer  to  this^ 

uralving  the  qtieetlon  of  fact^  would 

1m,  who  foi'  twenty  yeats  had  beena 

tas-aatherer  in  Sicily^  have  not  leam* 

ad  tne  I>oHe  ?  Studying  populartty, 

would  he  hare  reniindea  file  natiree,- 

hj  every  word  he  iltteredy that  he  was 

•farelgiier?  lNitperlMi|>ehew«Bi«dV 

bora  at  Aatfpakea  s  there  ia  a  atroa  t 

preaumpFdon  that  he  waa  bom  hi  ^ 

cily :  and  even  if  at  Aalymiheay  there 

ia  **  direct  evidence  that  it  waaaDo^ 

rion  e&lovy,  Aot  an  Atheidan;  for  it 

wm  pknted  by  the  MegariuHa/' 

But  otfaev  eminent  Sicilians^it  may 
1m  aaidy  quitted  ^«i  ]>»rie  for  the  At« 
tie  in  their  writlnga.  Trae:butlA«# 
was  hi  aolenm  comnoslttoas  address 
ed  to  tbe  world,  ente  ffoems  aad  hia- 
larie»— noC  in  f ammar  letters, "  moat' 
(f  directed  to  the  next  towns,  or  to 
aouiu  of  hie  own  domestics,  abvot 
prirate  atfahra,  or  even  ^e  expenses 
of  hie  fiuH^ly,  and  never  designed  for 
the  mibli&  Tiew." 

**  Vety"  retorts  Boyle,  •*  we  have 
a  letter  of  IMeu  of  Syracuse  to  Dkh 
nyaine  tfee  Tyrant,  and  a  piece  ci 
Dknyeiiie^ey  both  preserted  aiiionff 
Phrto'e  Eptoties,  and  writieti  hi  sucS 
^dfaleet  tm  if  both  pHnce  and  phflo> 
aofrtiep  (t^  oae  the  DoctorV  pmse) 
had  genne  to  school  at  Athens.^' 

Here;,  r^^otna  Beniley,  he  is  **  y&ey 
aaaart  upon  me ;  birt  he  hafhes  him- 
self; for  the  philosopher  really  d4d 
go  to  school  at  Athens,  and  lived  with 
Plato  and  Spnenstppas  :**  and  ad  to  the 
prince^  though  he  *'  did  not  go  to 
Athens,  yet  Athens,  as  I  may  say, 
went  to  him  ;  for  not  Plato  only,  but 
several  other  philosophers,  were  en- 
tertained by  lum  at  his  court  in  Sy- 
racuse." 

But  agiun,  says  Boyle,  thinkinjj  to 
produce  a  memorable  and  unobjec- 
ti<niable  case,  because  taken  from 
Scriptiii>e,.£pinieiude8  the  Cretan  did 
not  write  in  the  Gretie  dialeet^  for,^ 
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in  ^e  line  cited  freiii  him  by  9t 
Paul,^ 

the  word  M  troald  in  the  Cretic  dia* 
led  have  been  ^ttt.  Even  from  this 
position,  so  difficult  as  it  might  seem 
at  this  time  of  day  to  dispute.  Bent- 
ley's  unrelenting  scourge  immediate^ 
ly  forces  him :  he  pto&ees  a  Ctetic 
enietle  aad  a  Gtetie  hiseriptloti,  (of 
abaoAute  aothority,  beiligott  marble^) 
botii  of  which  present  the  fm-m  Ati. 
But^  eten  had  it  been  otherwisei  we 
most  remember,  thcit  from  a  poem  to 
a  famttiar  epistle,  non  vtiht  consequent 
Ita  /  the  latter  could  not  aban^n  ^ 
dialect  native  to  tibie  wtiter,  without 
Inipeadung  its  credit.  And  ^  fatal 
is  Bentiey's  good  kiclk,  here  lm  every- 
where, that  £b  produces  a  case  where 
a  letter  of  this  rerj  Epimenides, 
which  still  survivesj  waa  denounced 
as  fiptffious  by  an  ancient  eritic,  (De- 
metrius the  Magnesian,)  for  no  crtibet 
reason  than  because  it  tras  not  Cre- 
tic in  its  dialect,  but  Attic 

With  his  customary  bad  fortune, 
Boyle  next  produces  Alcmus  and 
Sappho,  as  persons  *'  who  were  bom 
in  places  where  the  Ionic  was  spo- 
ken, and  yet  wrote  the  v  lyric  poems 
in^BolieorI>oric"  For  this  assertion 
he  really  had  some  colourable  autho- 
rity, since  both  ^lian  aad  Suidas  ex- 
pressly rank  Lesbos  among  the  Io- 
nian cities.  Yet,  because  Meursius, 
and  before  him,  Brodnus,  aa^d  aft^ 
both,  Beniley  himself,  had  idl  inde- 
pendently noticed  the  word  Lesbos 
as  an  error  fbr  Lebedos,  Bentley  re- 
plies in  ate  following  gentle  terms : 
'^**  I  protest  I  am  ammed  even  to 
refute  such  miserable  trash,  tiiotvh 
Mr  Boyle  was  not  ashamed  to  wrue 
it  What  part  is  it  t^nt  I  must  teach 
him  ?  That  Alcseus  and  Sap|)ho  were 
natives  of  Lesbos  ?  But  it  is  incre- 
dible he  should  be  ignorant  of  that. 
Or,  that  the  language  of  Lesbos  was 
^olic  ?  Yes,  there  his  learning  was 
at  a  loss;  he  believed  it  was  Ionic." 
It  is  then  demonj9trated,  by  a  heap  of 
authorities,  not  only  that  Lesbos  Wjaa 
an  ^olian  city^  but  that,  (ss  Strabo 
says,)  in  a  manner,  it  was  the  metro- 
polis of  .^Bolian  cities. 

Wen,  but  Agathyrsides^  at  ieast, 

quitted  his  Samian  or  Done  dtaleet 

Jar  Jomie.    i^mm^n  i  There  wav  no 
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such  person ;  nor  did  the  island  of    himself,  upon  the  attthoritj  of  aone 
Samos  speak  Doric,  but  Ionic  Greek.     Latim  idioms,  f  


Andromcus  ofRhodes^  then,  in  his 
9tiU  marviving  Commeniaiy  on  Aritio- 
tle*8  JB^ics.  The  Commentary  does 
indeed  survive ;  but  that  the  author 
was  a  Rhodian,  is  a  mere  conceit 
of  a  modem,  and  a  very  unlearned 
person.*  This  fact  had  l»een  already 
stated  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  the  ori^* 
nal  editor  of  Andronicus. 

Well,  at  any  r€Ue,  Diony&Uta  ofHa- 
Hcamasws :  that  case  is  past  dispu- 
ting. Why,  yes;  he  was  of  Doric 
birth  undoubtedly,  and  undoubted- 
ly he  wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect  But 
then,  in  the  first  place>  he  Hved 
amongst  those  who  wi  nothing  to  do 
with  tne  Doric— -which  was  one  rea- 
son for  abjuring  his  native  dialect ; 
and  secondly,  which  is  the  material 
diiSerence  between  him  and  Phahiris, 
he  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augustus  Gsb- 
Bar—when  the' Attic  dialect  liad  been 
established  for  four  centuries  as  the 
privileged  language  of  Grecian  lite- 
rature. 

"  But  the  most  remarkable  instance 
ofali;'  says  Boyle,  *"  is  that  of  Zar 
ieucuSf  King  of  the  Locrians,  a  Doric 
colong  ;  the  preface  to  whose  laws  is 
preserved,  and  has  plainly  nothing  of 
the  Doric  dialect  in  it:'  Sad  fate  of 
this  strongest  of  all  instances  I  His 
inexorable  antagonist  sets  to  work, 
and,  by  arguments  drawn  from  place, 
time,  and  language,  makes  it  pretty 
nearly  a  dead  certainly  that  the  pre- 
tended laws  of  Zaleucus  were  as  pure 
a  fabrication  as  the  Letters  of  Phfda- 
ris.  Afterwards  he  makes  the  same 
scrutiny,  and  with  the  same  result, 
of  the  laws  attributed  to  Charondas; 
and  in  the  end,  he  throws  out  a  con- 
jecture that  bodi  these  forgeries  were 
the  work  of  some  sophist  not  even  a 
native  Greek ;  a  conjecture  which,  by 
the  way,  has  since  been  extended  by 
Valckenaer  to  the  Pseudo-Phalaris 


[N.B.  Any  future  editor  of  Beat- 
ley's  critictd  works  ought  to  noCiee 
the  arguments  of  Waiburton,  whs, 
in  the  Divine  Legation,  endearows 
to  support  the  two  lawgivers  againsK 
Bentley.] 

.  The  use  of  the  Attic  dialect»  there- 
fore, in  an  age  when  as  yet  no  con- 
ceivable motive  had  arisen  for  pre- 
ferring that  to  any  other  dialect,  the 
earliest  morning  not  having  dawned 
of  those  splendours  whichttieiwafdi 
made  Athens  the  g^ory  of  the  eulh, 
is  of  itself  a  perfect  detection  of  tiM 
imposture.  But  let  this  be  waived 
Conceive  that  mere  caprice,  in  a 
wilful  tyrant  like  Phalans,  led  him 
to  adopt  the  Attic  dialect :  etet  pro 
rtUiane  voluntas.  Still,  even  in  sudi 
a  case,  he  must  have  used  the  Attic 
of  his  own  day.  Caprice  nught  tp 
abroad,  or  it  might  go  back  in  pomt 
of  time;  but  caprice  could  not  pro- 
pheticaUy  anticipate,  as  Phalarisdoes, 
the  diction  of  an  age  long  posterior 
to  his  own.  Upon  this  suj^ect  Bent- 
ley  expresses  nimself  in  a  more  phi- 
losophic tone  tiian  he  usually  adopta 
**  Everv  living  language,"  says  he, 
*'  like  the  perspiring  bodies  of  liviw 
creatures,  is  in  perpetual  motion  and 
alteration.  Some  words  go  eS,  and 
become  obsolete;  others  are  taken 
ii^  and  by  d^ees  grow  into  com- 
mon use;  or  tiie  same  word  is  in- 
verted to  a  new  sense  and  notion ; 
which,  in  tract  of  time,  makes  as  ob- 
servable a  change  in  the  air  and  fea- 
tures of  a  language,  as  age  makes  in 
tiie  lines  and  mien  of  a  face.'*  Bo]^ 
however,  admitting  this  as  a  general 
law,  chooses  to  suppose  that  the 
Greek  language  presented  an  emi- 
nent exception  to  it;  insomuch  that 
writings,  separated  by  an  interval  of 
two  thousand  years,  were,  in  Us 
judgment,  noaree  to  each  other  in 


*  It  i8,[howerer,  still  reprinted  at  Intervals  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  as  the  work  of 
Andronicas  Rhodius. 

t  Valckenaer*8  argument  is  good  for  as  far  as  it  goes :  pity  that  so  exqaiaite  a  Gre- 
cian should  not  hare  detected  many  more  flaws  of  the  same  quality  !  But  In  this 
respect  the  Letters  of  Phalaris  seem  to  enjoy  that  sort  of  unaccountable  security  wbidi 
hitherto  has  shielded  the  forgeries  of  Chatterton.  No  man,  with  the  slighteet  ear  fbf 
metre,  or  the  poorest  tact  for  the  characteristic  marks  of  modem  and  ancient  style  sf 
poetic  feeling,  but  must  at  once  acknowledge  the  extravaganoe  of  referring  these  poeias 
to  the  age  of  Henry  IV.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  an  allnsion  to  the  technkal  usages 
of  horse'4«ehig,  and  one  other,  we  do  not  remember  that  any  specific  aoaohraBisai^ 
either  as  to  word^  or  things,  have  been  yet  pointed  out  hi  Chatterton. 
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point  of  phni8ed<^,  than  English  n«u)ij«c«»)  it  has  been  8iuce  supposed 
works  separated  by  only  two  oentu-  that  he  was  refuted  by  Marklana,  and 
ries.  Ana  as  the  reason  of  this  fan«  v.  1068 of  the  iStfjE)p/tc««  of  Euripides; 
-ded  stability,  he  assigns  the  extend-  but  on  the  whole,  we  are  of  opinion 
.ed  empire  of  the  Greeks.  Boitley  that  Bentiey  was  ririit  It  was  the 
disputes  both  the  fact  and  the  reason*  prerogative  of  the  Tragic  Drama»  as 
.As  to  the  fact,  he  says  that  the  re«  of  poetry  in  general,  to  exalt  and  en- 
semblance  between  the  old  and  mo-  noble :  Thus,for  instimce,  **  filled  her 
dem  Greek  literature  was  purely  widi  thee  a  goddess  fair,"  in  Mil- 
mimetic.  Why  else,  he  asks,  arose  ton's  L' Allegro,  would  in  plain  prose 
the  vast  multitudeof  scholiasts?  Their  become  almost  an  obscene  expres- 
aid  was  necessary  to  explain  phraaes  sion  ;.bat,  exalted  and  sustainea  by 
.which  had  become  obsolete.  As  to  the  surrounding  images,  it  is  no  miure 
extensive  empire,  no  better  cause  can  than  allowably  voluptuous.  In  the 
be  assigned  wby.lmguages  are  not  absolute  prose  of  Phidaris,  we  think 
.  stationary..  In  the  Roman  language,  with  Bentiey  that  the  phrase  could 
for  example,  moi:e  changes  took  not  have.bome  an  innocent  meaning, 
place  during  the  single  century  be-  Thus  far  Beotley  was  right,  or  not 
•tween  the  Duilian  coluiiin  (i.  &  the  demonstrably  wrong;  but  in  the  two 
first  naval  victory  of  the  Romans)  next  instances. he  errs  undeniably; 
and  the  comedies  of  Terence,  than  and  the  triumph  of  Boyle,  forthefiorst 
during  the  four  conturies  preceding,  time  and  the  last,  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
And  why  ?  Because  in  that  century  Bentley[imaginedtbat  «{«^(}a»/u<,  in  the 
the  Roman  eagles  first  flew  beyond  unusual  sense  of  giving  beforehand^ 
the  Umits  of  Italy.  Again,  with  re-  (instead  of  betraying^  had  no  coCin- 
.spect  to  the  Athenian  dialect,  we  find,  tenance  from  the  elder  writers ;  and 
from  Dionysius  of  Halicaniassus,  that  he  also  denounced  the  word  hmxt*^ 
already  by  the  time  of  the  great  when  applied  to  the  pursuing  an  ob- 
orators,  the  peculiar  Attic  of  Plato  ^Vc/o/^aeMre,  believing  that  it  was  ap- 
and  Thucydides  had  become  anti-  plicable  only  to  the  case  ofonen^fnjf 

auated,  altiiough  these  last  stood  in  pursuing  one  who  fled.  Here  we  see 
le  same  relation  of  lime  to  Demos-  the  danger,  in  critical  niceties,  of 
.thenes,  that  Dry  den  did  to  Pope,  trusting  to  any  single  memory,  though 
Vow  this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  best  in  the  world.  And  we  can 
the  composition  of  the  Athenian  pa-  well  believe  Bentiey  when  he  charges 
pulation  in  thellOth  Olympiad,  as  his  oversight  upon  the  hurry  of  the 
afterwards  recorded  by  Athenseus.  At  ^  press  staying  for  more  copy^  Ha- 
that  time  there  were  21,000  citizens,  ving  erred,  however,  the  best  course 
10,000  naturalized  foreigners,  and  is  to  confess  frankly  and  unreserved- 
400,000  slaves.  Under  this  proper-  ly ;  and  this  Bentiey  does.  But  in 
tion  of  nineteen  foreigners*  to  one  one  point  he  draws  from  his  very 
native,  well  might  the  dialect  sufier  error  an  advantageous  inference  : 
ramd  alterations.  his  Oxford  enemies  had  a£fected  to 
Thus  far  Bentiey  maintained  his  regard  him  as  a  mere  index-hunter ; 
usual  superiority.  But  in  the  parti-  and  Alsop  had  insolently  described 
cular  examples  which  he  adduced,  him  as  ^virwm  in  volvendis  Lexicie 
he  was  both  unexpectedly  penurious  satis  diligentem.**  Now,  says  Bent- 
and  not  always  accurate.  The  word  lev,  it  was  just  because  I  was  not 
Ovfcn^tr,  {laughters,  used  in  the  He-  what  they  would  represent  me  iust 
brew  manner  for  young  women,  was  because  I  too  much  neglect  d  to 
indisputably  a  neologism  impossible  search  Lexicons  and  Inaexes,  and 
tothetruePhalaris.Soalsoof«';«Tgifl'iiy  too  entirely  relied  on  my  own  read- 
used  for  vf^iitiv.  With  respect  to  ing  and  unassisted  memory,  that  this 
the  phrase  nmiiw  i|«r<ui  used  for  lo-  one  sole  error  in  mv  first  hasty  dis- 
vers  of  children,  which  Bentiey  con-  sertation  remained,  like  the  heel  of 
tends  must  have  been  equivalent  in  Achilles,  to  shew  a  touch  of  human 
the  elder  ages  to  the  infamous  word  infirmity,  in  what  else  might  have 


*  Bentiey  here,  rather  too  hastily,  takes  credit  for  as  many  foreigners  as  slaves,  ior- 
f  citing  the  vernacular  slaves^tbough  oertainly  they  were  less  namerous  than  among 
the  Romans.) 
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claimed  the  imniMsidHta^u  of  ft'dl- 
vine  origin. 

Upon  a  final  extminatlofi  of  th« 
Letten,  Bentley  detected  three  oHier 
wordt^^hich  manlfettlir  belonged  te 
B  later  and  a  philoeophic  era — ySm, 
nfivtm,  used  not  in  the  aenee  o(for&>' 
iiffht,  but  of  Divine  Pravidlmet  t 
xi^iiiv,  which  at  first  meant  a  iHtef 
or  an  eletnent  of  words,  used  for  elth 
ment  In  the  nataral  philosopher's 
sense ;  and  K«rf(er  for  the  vfcrld.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  this  line  of  amiment 
threw  Bentley  upon  the  hardtask  of 
proving  neganves.  It  might  be  easf  , 
as  occasions  offered,  to  shew  that 
Midi  a  word  wit  used  by  a  particu- 
lar wei  one  pesfliire  eEom^e  suffi- 
ced for  thai:  Diit  difficnh  indeed  t» 
shew  that  it  was  rtot.  The  whole  is 
a  matter  of  practf  ce  and  feeling ;  and, 
without  any  specific  instances  of 
modem  idiom,  which  yet  might  per- 
haps still  be  collected  by  a  yery  vi- 
gilant critic,  no  man  of  good  taste, 
competently  prepared,  ^11  hesitate 
to  condemn  the  Letters  as  an  impos- 
ture, upon  the  general  warrant  or  the 
style  and  quality  of  the  thoughts  | 
these  are  everywhere  redolent  of  a 
state  of  society  highly  artificial  and 
polished,  and  argue  an  era  of  lltera^ 
ture  matured,  or  even  waning,  as  to 
the  division  of  Its  several  depart- 
ments,  and  the  pretensions  of  Its  pro- 
fessors. 

The  argument  which  succeedsintiie 
Fourteenth  and  ^Hneteenth  Sections, 
is  equally  ludicrous  and  convincing. 
Throughout  the  Letters,  Phalans 
sports  a  most  royal  munificence,  and 
gives  awav  talents  with  as  much  ease 
as  if  they  nad  been  sixpences.  Now, 
the  jest  of  the  matter  is,  that  Sicilian 
talents  were  really  not  much  more. 
The  Attic  forger  of  the  Letters,  na- 
turally thinlcing  of  the  Attic  talent, 
(worth  about  £.180^  forgot,  or  had 
never  learned,  that  the  Sicilian  talent 
was  literally  ffTo  thousand  times  less 
in  value.  Thus  Phalaris  complains 
of  a  hostile  invaslon,as  having  robbed 
him  of  seven  talents  ;  which,  if  they 
could  be  supposed  Attic  talents,  make 
L.1260  stcfrllng;  but,  being  Sicilian 
talents,  no  more  than  12s.  To.  Again, 
he  ^ves  to  a  lady,  as  her  marnage 
portion,  ^ve  talents,  meaning,  of 
course,  Attic  talents  (i.  e.  L.§00); 
but  what  the  true  Phalaris  must  have 
understood  by  that  stlm  was — ^nine 
shillings !    And  in  other  places  he 
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mentlobs  Ap^^^e^,  coins  whldblm^ 
not  Sielllan.  Boyle  endeavoured  to 
resist  these  exposures,  but  wi^ont 
any  success  i  imd  the  lonff  diBtflrtfr 
tlon  on  Sicilian  money  which  hb  ob- 
etinacy  drew  from  Bentley,  renaini 
a  monument  of  the  most  useftil  Istn* 
ing,  as  it  corrects  the  errors  ef  Gnh 
novius,  and  other  first-nte  auAort- 
ties,  upon  this  very  complex  topie. 
Meantime,  the  talent  eveiyimt 
meant  to  be  understood  was  the  AHm- 
nian  i  and  upon  that  footing,  the  pre- 
sents nuide  by  Phalaris  are  even  mm 
absurd  by  their  excess,  tiitn  ifp« 
the  Sicilian  valuation  of  the  tiJait 
by  their  defect.  Either  way,  the 
Pseudo-Phalaris  is  found  ofiendin; 
againat  tiie  poastbilities  of  the  time 
and  of  tiie  place.    One  imtisce 

Saces  the  absurdity  fen  a  UrUs 
jht,  both  as  respects  the  gifV 
and  the  receiver.  Gold  was  at  tiat 
time  very  scarce  In  Greece,  so  diat 
the  Spartans  could  not,  in  eTcrr 
part  of  that  country,  collect  enougk 
to  gild  the  face  of  a  single  ttHne; 
ana  they  finally  bought  it  in  Aria  of 
Croesus.  Nay,  long  aftenviurde»Flii- 
llp  of  Macedon,  b«ng  possessed  d 
one  golden  cup,  weiehmg  no  more 
than  naif  a  pound  Troy,  codd  nrt 
sleep,  if  it  were  not  placed  under  Ui 
pillow.  But,  perhaps,  Sicily  had  whit 
Greece  wanted  ?  Soimrfromitithit, 
above  70  years  after  Pfialaris,nere, 
King  of  Sjrracuse,  could  not  obtilB 
gold  enou^  for  a  single  tripod  tad 
a  Victoria,  until  after  a  long  senth, 
and  a  mission  to  Ck>rinth;  and  eves 
then  his  success  was  an  accident  9e 
much  for  the  powers  of  the  girer. 
Now  for  the  receiver.  A  phySd* 
in  those  days  was  not  paid  very  libe- 
rally ;  and  even  in  a  later  am,  tS^ 
following  are  the  rates  which  tbe  phi- 
losopher Crates  assigns  as  a  repre- 
sentative scale  for  the  practice  of  rich 
men :— «  To  a  cook,  llao ;  tos^T- 
sician,  8d. ;  to  a  toad-eater,  1^900;  to 
a  moral  adviser— «ym>A«;  to  a  courts 
zan,  L.180;  to  a  philosopher,  4d.'' 
But  this  was  satire.  TVue :  yeC,  le- 
riously,  not  long  after  tiie  death  d 
PhalarLs,  we  have  an  account  of  Ae 
fees  paid  to  Democedes,  the  wid 
eminent  physician  of  that  dav.  Bis 
salary  for  a  whole  year  from  the  y^ 
pie  of  ^^na  was  L.180.  Thefollov' 
ing  year  he  was  hired  by  the  Athe* 
nians  for  L.800;  and  the  year  d» 
that  by  a  prince^  richer  thaa  PMiA 
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/or  1.360 :  »o  that  ke  Bever  ^t  «o 
mudi  M  a  guinea  Brduy,  Yet^  in  the 
fjUQ  of  these  facts,  Phalaris  gives  to 
A)«  physician,  PQlycletusy  the  follow- 
mg  presents  for  a  single  cure :— four 
ffoblets  of  refined  ffold*  two  silver 
iowU  of  unrivallea  workmanship, 
ten  couple  of  large.Thericlcean  c«p8» 
twenty  younff  boys  for  his  slaves,  nf" 
teen  hundred  pounds  in  ready  mo« 
nay,  besides  a  pension  for  life,  eqval 
to  the  highest  salaries  of  his  generals 
or  admirals ;  all  which,  says  Sentley, 
though  shocking  to  common  sense, 
when  supposed  to  come  from  Pha- 
laris,  a  petty  prince  of  a  petty  diatrid 
in  Simj,  ^  ia  credible  enoiigb,  if  we 
eoMldoF  that  a  sophist  was  the  psf* 
master ;"  who,  as  the  aetiNrs  in  the 
Greek  comedy  paid  all  debts  with 
lupins,  pajrs  hU  with  words. 

As  his  final  argument,  Bentley  ob« 
jects  that  the  very  invention  of  letter-* 
writing  was  due  to  Atossa  the  Per« 
sian  Empress,  younger  than  Phalaria 
by  one  or  two  generations.  This  is 
asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Ta« 
tiim,  and  of  a  much  more  learned 
writer,  Clement  of  Alexandria.  But, 
be  that  as  it  may,  every  person  who 
considers  the  general  characteristics 
of  those  times,  must  be  satisfied  that, 
if  die  epistolary  form  of  composition 
existed  at  all,  it  was  merely  as  a  rare 
agent  in  sudden  and  difficult  emer* 

fenciee— rarer,  perhaps,  by  a  great 
eal,  than  the  use  of  telegraphic  dis* 
patches  at  present    As  a  species  of 
litanuy  composition,  it  coula  not  poa* 
sibly  furise  until  its  use  in  matters  of 
busmeaa  bad  familiarized  it  to  all  the 
world.     Letters  of  grace  and  senti* 
ment  would  be  a  remote  afterthought 
upon  lettera  of  necessity  and  practi* 
cal  negotiation.  Bentley  ia  too  brief, 
however,  on  thia  head,  and  does  not 
even  glance  at  aome  collateral  topics, 
such  as  the  L4ioedsem<mian  Gaduceua 
and  its  hiatorj,  which  would  have 
fiimiahed  a  very  intereating  excursus. 
Hia  reaaon  for  placing  this  section 
last  ia  evident.     The  story  of  Mucia* 
aua,  a  Roman  of  conaular  rank,  who 
had  been  duped  by  a  pretended  let* 
ter  of  Sarpeaon'e*  (that  aame  Sarpe* 
don,  ai  JDiispUteeat,  who  is  killed  in 
the  niad  by  Fatroclus,)  furnishes  him 
with  a  parting  admonition,  personaUy 
appropriate  to  hia  antagoniat— that 
aomething  more  even  tlum  the  title 
of  Homourabie  **  cannot  al  waya  aecure 
a  nan  firom  cb^Uta  luad  umposturea.*' 


In  the  Sixteenth  Section, 
might  aa  properly  have  atogd  laat, 
Bentley  movea  the  atartlhiff  queation, 
(able  of  itaelf  to  decide  ttie  contro* 
versy,)  **  in  what  secret  cave*^  the  let* 
ters  had  been  hidden,  **  so  that  nobo* 
dy  ever  heard  of  them  for  a  thousand 
years  ?"  He  su^ests  that  some  trusty 
servant  of  the  Tynmt  must  have  bin 
ried  them  underground ;  ^  and  it  waa 
well  he  did  ao;  for  if  the  Aa;rigettpi 
tinea  had  met  with  them,  ([who  burned 
both  him  and  hia  relatione  and  hia 
frienda^thev  had  certainly  gone  to 
pot"    [The  toreip^n  translator  of  the 
two  Phalaria  Diaaartationa  (whoaa 
weai^  by  te  way,  waa  reviaed  by 
the  illuatriooa  ValdiaBaa:)  ia  poh 
sled  by  thia  phrase  of  ^  going  to  pot,** 
and  he  tranalatea  it  conjecturaUy  in 
the  following  ludicroua  terma  x  **  Si 
enim    eaa   mveniaaant  Agrigentini^ 
sine  dubio  tergmdU  natibu$  insertfiu* 
90nt"]  Bo^le,  either  himself  in  a  mist^ 
or  desigmng  to  mistify  his  readers^ 
cites  the  cases,  as  if  parallel  cases,  of 
Paterculus  and  Phadrus,  the  first  of 
whom  is  not  quoted  by  any  author 
now  extant  till  Priscian's  time^dOO 
years  later  than  his  own  era^-and  not 
again  until  900  yeara  after  Priacian : 
aa  to  Phttdrua,  aupposed  to  belong 
to  the  Augustan  era,  he  is  first  men^ 
tioned  by  Avienus,400  years  after  this 
epoch,  and  never  once  agidn,  until 
his  works  were  brought  to  light  by 
Pithou  late  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
These  cases  Bovle  cites  as  countenan* 
cing  that  of  Phahiris.    But  Bentley 
will  not  suffer  the  argument  to  be  so 
darkened :  the  thousand  years  which 
succeeded  to  Priscian  and  Avienus 
were  vears  of  barbaritv ;  there  waa 
little  literature,  and  little  interest  in 
literature,  through  that  long  night  in 
Western  Europe.    This  sufficientlv 
accounts  for  the  obscurity  in  which 
the  two  Latin  authora  slumbered. 
But  the  thousand  yeara  which  sue* 
ceeded  to  Phalaris,  Solon,  and  Py« 
tha^oras,  were  precisely  the  most 
enlightened  period  of  thatextent,aiid, 
in  fact,  the  only  period  of  one  thou* 
sand  successive  years,  in  the  records 
of  our  planet,  that  has  unintemipt* 
edly  enjoyed  the  light  of  literature; 
So  that  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  Phalaris,  and  those  which  are 
alleged  as  parallel  by  Boyle,  is  ex- 
actly this:  that  the  Pseudo-Phalaris 
was  first  heard  of  in  ^the  very  dusk 
and  twilight  before  the  leng  adght  of 
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ignoraice ;"  whereas  Pluednis,  Lac- 
tantiut,  &c  suffiBred  the  more  natu- 
ral  effect  of  being  eclipsed  by  that 
night  The  darkness  which  extin- 
ffiufihed  the  genuine  classics,  first 
drew  Phalaris  into  notice.  Besides; 
ihat  in  the  cases  brought  forward  to 
countenance  that  of  Phalaris,  the  ut- 
most that  can  be  inferred  is  no  more 
than  a  neffative  argument^  those  wri- 
ters are  smiply  not  quoted ;  but  from 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn, 
concluding  for  their  non-existence. 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Phalaris,  we 
find  various  authors— Pindar,  for 
instance,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Timsus, 
Polybius,  and  others,  down  even  to 
Lucian — ^talking  of  the  man  in  terms 
which  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
statements  of  these  letters.  And  we 
may  add,  with  regard  to  other  distin* 
guished  authors,  as  Cicero  in  parti- 
cular, that  on  many  occasions,  their 
very  silence,  under  circumstances 
which  suggested  the  strongest  temp- 
tation to  quote  from  these  letters,  had 
they  been  aware  of  their  existence, 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  no 
such  records  of  the  Sicilian  tjrrant 
had  ever  reached  them  by  report 
.  Finally,  the  matter  of  the  letters,  to 
which  Bentley  dedicates  a  separate 
section  of  his  work,  is  decisive  of  the 
whole  question  to  any  man  of  judg- 
ment who  has  reviewed  them  with- 
out prejudice  or  passion.  Strange  it 
is  at  tlus  day  to  recollect  the  oppo- 
site verdicts  on  this  point  of  the  con- 
troversv,  and  the  Qualifications  of 
those. from  whom  they  proceeded. 
Sir  William  Temple,  an  s^Bfed  states- 
man, and  practised  in  public  busi- 
ness, intimate  with  courts,  a  man  of 
great  political  sagacity,  a  high-bred 
gentleman,  and  of  brilliant  accom- 
plishments, singles  out  these  letters 
not  merely  as  excellent  in  their  kind, 
but  as  one  argument  amongst  others 
for  the  unapproachable  supremacy 
in  all  intellectual  pretensions  of  the 
ancients ;  on  the  otner  hand,  Bentley, 
a  young  scholastic  clergyman  of  re- 
cluse habits,  comparatively  low  in 
rank,  and  of  humble  breeding,  pro- 
,  nounces  the  letters  to  be  utterly  des- 
picable, and  unworthy  of  a  prince. 
On  such  a  question,  and  between 
such  judges,  who  would  hesitate  to 
abide  by  the  award  of  the  sage  old 
diplomatist  ?  Yet  a  single  explana- 
tion discredits  his  judgment :  he  was 
angry  and  prejudiced^    And  the  ac* 


tual  result  is — that  every  reader  of 
sense  heartily  accedes  to  Bentley's 
sentence — **  You  feel,  by  tlie  empti- 
ness and  deadness  of  them,  tiiat  you 
converse  with  some  dreaming  pedant 
with  his  elbow  on  his  desk ;  not  widi 
an  active,  ambitious  tyrant^  with  his 
hand  on  hb  sword,  commanding  a 
million  of  subjects.** 

It  remains  that  we  should  say  a  few 
words  on  Bentley*s  character,  and 
the  general  amount  of  his  claims* 
This  part  of  his  task,  Dr  Monk,  for  a 
reason  quite  unintelligible  to  ua,  has 
declined ;  and  Dr  Parr  has  atteinpted 
it  with  his  usual  son<Nrou8  tympany 
of  words,  but  with  no  vestiges  of  dis- 
tinct meaning,  or  of  appropriate  com- 
mendation. We  do  not  design,  on 
this  oc4»sion,  to  supply  tbeir  omis- 
sions by  a  solemn  and  minute  a^n- 
dicatioaof  Bendey's^ontem  mermii 
in  every  part  of  his  pretensions ;  that 
will  be  a  proper  undertaking,  and 
one  from  whicn  we  shall  not  abrink, 
in  connexion  with  some  general  re- 
view of  the  leading  scholars  since  the 
restoration  of  letters,  Ei^liah  and 
Continental.  At  present^  we  shaD 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  and 
unpretending  suggestion  of  some 
few  prindpal  considerations,  wkidi 
should  guide  our  estimate  of  Bent- 
ley*s  services  to  literature. 

Bentley  was  a  man  of  strong  **  m^ 
ther  wit,'*  and  of  masculine^ood  sense. 
These  were  his  primary  advantages; 
and.  he  had  them  in  excess,  if  excess 
belongs  to  gifts  of  that  quality.  Tliey 
are  gifts  which  have  not  often  illu- 
minated the  labours  of  the  greai 
classical  scholar;  who,  though  ne- 
cessarily a  man  of  tal^it,  has  rardy 
been  a  man  of  powerful  uDderstsnd- 
ing.  In  this  there  is  no  contradie* 
tion :  it  is  possible  to  combine  mat 
talents  witli  a  poor  understandktf ; 
and  such  a  combination  is,  indeM, 
exceedingly  common.  TheScaliMrs, 
perhaps,  were  men  of  commairaiiBg 
sense.  Isaac  Casaubon,  who  has 
been  much  praised  for  his  sense,  (aad 
of  late  more  than  ever  by  Messrs  Sosh 
tiiey  and  Savage  Landor,)  was  little 
above  mediocrity  in  that  particutar. 
His  notices  of  men  and  human  life 
are,  for  the  most  part,  poor  and  life- 
less  commonplaces.  Salmasius,  a 
greater  scholar,  was  even  meaner  as 
a  thinker.  To  take  an  illustratioift  «r 
two  from  our  oWn  times,  Vakkepaer 
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and  Porson^-the  two  best  Grecians, 
perhaps,  since  Bentley — were  both 
poor  creatures  in  general  ability  and 
sense..'  Porson's^euo:  cTesprity  in  the 
newspapers  of  his  day,  were  all  child- 
ish ana  dull   beyond  description: 
and,  accordingly,  his  whig  friends 
have  been  reduced  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity of  lying  and  stealing  on  his  be- 
half, by  claiming,  (and  even  publish- 
ing,) as  Person  s,  a  c<^y  of  verses, 
<  The  J>eviri  Sunday  Thoughts,^  of 
which  they  are  well  assured  he  dianot 
write  a  line.  Parr,  again,  a  good  Latin 
scholar,  though  no  Grecian,  for  gene- 
ral power  of  thought  and  sense,  was 
confessedly  the  merest  driveller  of 
his  age.    But  Bentley  was  not  mere- 
ly respectable  in  this  particular :  he 
readied  the  level  of  Dr  Johnson,  and 
was  not  far  short  of  the  powers  which 
would  have  made  him  a  philosopher. 
The  next  great  qualifications  of 
Bentley  were,  ingenuity,  and  (in  the 
original  sense  of  that  term)  sagacity. 
In  these  he  excelled  all  the  children 
of  men ;  and  as  a  verbal  critic  will  pro- 
bably never  be  rivalled.  On  this  point 
we  remember  an  objection  to  Bentley, 
stated  forcibly  by  Mr  Coleridge ;  and 
it  seemed,  at  ^e  time,  unanswerat^le ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  disarm  it 
Mr  Coleridge  had  been  noticing  the 
coarseness  and  obtuseness  of  Bent- 
ley's  poetic  sensibilities,  as  indicated 
by  his  wild  and  unfeeling  corruptions 
of  the  text  in  Paradise  Lost    'Sow, 
here,  where  our  knowledge  is  per- 
fectly eaual  to  the  task,  we  can  all 
Jeel  the  deficiencies  of  Bentley :  and 
Mr  Coleridge  argued,  that  a  Grecian 
or  Roman  of  taste,  if  restored  to  life, 
would,  perhaps,  have  an  equally  keen 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  in  most  of  the 
enaendations  introduced  by  Bentley 
into  the  text  of  the  ancient  classics : 
a  sense  which,  in  these  instances,  is 
blunted  or  extinguished  to  us  by  our 
unfamiliar  command  over  the  two 
languages.    But  this  plausible  olyec- 
tion  We  have  already  answered  in 
another  place.    The  truth  is,  that  the 
ancient  poets  are  much  more  than 
the  Christian  poets  within  the  pro- 
Tince   of  unimaginative  good  sense. 
Much  might  be  said,  and  many  for- 
cible illustrations  given,  to  shew  the 
distinction  betweeji  the  two  cases; 
and  that  from  a  poet  of  the  Miltonic 
order^  there  is  no  inference  to  a  poet 
such  as  Lucan,  whose  connexions, 
transitions,  and  all  the  process  of 
yojs,  xxnih  KG.  cLXxii. 
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whosethinking/go  on  by  linksof  the 
most  intelligible  and  definite  inge- 
nuity; still  less  any  inference  to  a 
Greek  lexicographer  like  Suidas,  or 
Hesychius,  wnose  thoughts  and  no- 
tices proceed  in  the  humblest  cats- 
^ory  of  mere  common  sense.  Neither 
IS  it  true,  that,  with  regard  to  Milton, 
Bentley  has  always  faued.  Many  of 
his  suggestions  are  sound.  And, 
where  they  are  not,  this  does  not  aU 
ways  argue  bluntness  of  feeling;  but, 
perhaps,  mere  defect  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  has  chosen,  as 
we  remember,  to  correct  the  passage, 

-  **  That  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Horeb  or  of  Siual,**  &o. 

into  sacred  top ;  for  he  argued,  tliat 
the  top  of  a  mountain,  exposed  to 
the  wnole  gaze  of  a  surrounding 
country,  must  of  all  places  be  the 
least  private  or  secret  But,  had  he 
happened  to  be  familiar  with  moun- 
tams,  though  no  higher  than  those  of 
England,  he  would  have  understood 
that  no  secrecy  is  so  complete,  and 
so  undisturbed  by  sound  or  gaze 
from  below,  as  that  of  a  mountain 
top  such  as  Helvellyn,  Great  Gave]« 
or  Blencathara.  Here,  therefore,  he 
spoke  from  no  defect  of  feelinjr,  but 
from  pure  defect  of  knowledge. 
And,  after  all,  many  of  his  better  sug- 
gestions on  the  text  of  Milton  wui 
give  an  English  reader  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  extraordinary  ingenuity 
veith  which  he  corrected  the  ancient 
classics. 

A  third  qiialification  of  Bentley, 
for  one  provmce  of  criticism  at  least, 
was  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  his 
ear.  Not  that  he  had  a  peculiarly 
fine  sense  for  the  rhythmus  of  verse, 
•^else  the  divine  structure  of  the 
Miltonic  blank  verse  would  have 
preserved  numerous  fine  passages 
n'om  his  ''  slashinfif'  proscription. 
Buttheindependent  oeauty  of  sounds, 
and  the  harsh  effect  of  a  jingle  of 
syllables,  no  critic  ever  felt  more 
keenly?than  he ;  and  hence,  on  many 
occasions,  he  either  derived  origi- 
nally, or  afterwards  supported,  his 
corrections. 

This  fineness  of  ear  perhaps  first 
drew  his  attention  to  Greek  metre, 
which  he  cultivated  with  success, 
and  in  that  department  maybe  almost 
said  to  have  broken  the  ground. 

The  Digamma,  and  its  functions, 
remain  also  trophies  of  his  exquisite 
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sagacity  in  hunting  backward,  upon 
the  dimmeflt  traces,  into  the  abori- 

§inal  condition  of  things.  The  evi- 
ences  of  this  knowle^e,  however, 
which  Heyne  used  and  published  to 
the  world,  are  simply  his  early  and 
crude  notes  on  the  mar^n  of  his 
Homer.  But  tiie  systematic  treatise, 
which  he  afterwards  developed  upon 
this  foundation,  was  unknown  to 
Heyne,  and  it  is  still  unknown  to  tilie 
world.    This  fact,  which  is  fully  ex- 

{>lained  in  Mr  Sandford*s  late  excel- 
ent  edition  of  Thiersch's  Greek 
Grammar  (p.  812-1 3X  has  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  Dr  Monk. 

The  same  quality  of  sagacity,  or 
the  power  of  investigating  backward, 
(in  the  original  sense  of  that  meta- 
phor,) through  tiie  corruptions  of 
2000  years,  the  primary  form  of  the 
reading  which  lay  buried  beneath 
them,  a  faculty  which  in  Bentley 
was  in  such  excess,  that  it  led  him 
to  regard  every  MS.  as  a  sort  of 
figurative  Palimpsest,  in  which  the 
early  text  had  been  overlaid  by  suc- 
cessive layers  of  alien  matter,  was 
the  fruitful  source  both  of  the  faults 
and  the  merits  of  his  wonderful  edi- 
tions. We  listen  with  some  impa- 
tience to  Dr  Monk,  when  he  falls  in 
with  the  common  cant  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  though  Bentley  had  injured 
a  reader  by  his  new  readings.  Those 
whose  taste  is  really  fine  enough  to 
be  offended  by  them,  (and  we  con- 
fess, that  in  a  poet  of  such  infinite 
delicacy  as  Horace,  we  ourselves  are 
offended  by  the  obtrusion  of  the  new 
lections  into  the  text,)  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  them.  If  but  here  and  there 
they  improve  the  text,  Tand  how  little 
is  that  to  say  of  them !)  hicro  pona- 
tur,  Beslaes,  the  received  text, 
which  Bentley  displaced,  was  often 
as  arbitrary  as  his  ovna.  Of  this 
we  have  a  pleasant  example  in  the 
Greek  Testament :  that  text  which 
it  was  held  sacrilege  in  Bentley  to 
disturb,  was  in  fact  the  text  of  Mr 
Stephens  the  printer,  (possibly  of  a 
clever  compositor,)  who  had  thus 
unintentionally  become  a  sort  of 
conscience  to  the  Protestant  churches. 
It  was  no  more,  therefore,  than  a  ^ 

fair  jest  in  Bentley,  upon  occasion  of    as  to  sermonis,  (pace  virorum  taniO" 
his  own  promised  revision  of  the     rum,)  it  admits  of  apolc^. 
text,—-"  Gentlemen,  in  me  behold        Bentley's  English  style 


Latin;  so  do  we;  but  not  QponDr 
Monk's  reason.  It  is  not  thaX  Beat- 
ley  was  inferior,  as  a  Latin  sdialir, 
to  himself  as  a  Grecian;  it  is,  tbt 
Grecians,  as  good  as  he,  are  nmck 
rarer  than  Latinists  of  the  9am 
rank. 

Something  must  be  nid  of  Bai- 
ley's style.  His  Latfaoltv  was  ai- 
sailed  widi  pet^  malignity,  in  twe 
set  books,  by  Ker  and  Johiflei. 
However,  we  see  no  justice  in  Dr 
Monk's  way  of  disparting  thek  cri- 
ticisms, as  characteristic  of  sdiool- 
masters.  Slips  are  slips ;  faulti  tt« 
faults.  Nor  do  we  see  how  anjdi^ 
tinction  can  be  available  betireei 
schoolmasters*  Latin  and  the  Latiii 
of  sublimer  persons  in  BilksprsM 
The  true  distinction  which  wooM 
avail  Bentley  we  take  to  be  this,  h 
writing  Latin  there  are  two  distfnct 
merits  of  style ;  the  first  lies  in  the 
mere  choice  of  the  separate  wordi; 
the  second,  in  the  wnole  stmcton 
and  mould  of  the  sentence.  Tlie 
former  is  within  the  reach  of  a  bof 
armed  with  a  suitable  dictionsr^) 
which  distinguishes  the  gold  m 
silver  words,  and  obolizes  the  bne 
Br«mmagem  copper  coinage.  Tlie 
other  is  the  slow  result  m  faifinite 
practice  and  original  tact  Fe^^ 
people  ever  attainlt ;  few  ever  wsM 
attain  it  Now,Bentiey'8  defects w«re 
in  the  first  accomplishment;  indi 
stroke  of  the  pen  would  everyirliere 
have  purified  nis  lexis.  But  hlsflrnt 
excellence  was  in  the  latter,— wnere 
faults, like  faults  in  the  first  digestioi^ 
are  incapable  of  remedy*  No  co^ 
rection,  short  of  total  extirpation, 
will  reach  that  case :  blotting  wiH  not 
avail:  *'tma  11  tura potest'*  Hisdefeet 
therefore  is  in  a  tnfie ;  his  succeis  in 
the  rarest  of  attainments.  Bendef 
is  one  of  those  who  think  in  LctiAi 
and  not  among  the  poor  frosty  trans- 
lators into  Latin  under  an  overm- 
ling  tyranny  of  English  idiom.  The 
"phiase  puritas  sermonis^  used  for  P»- 
rity  ofstjfle,  illustrates  Bentiey's  cte 
of  blemishes.  We  notice  it,  becanse 
Ker,  Dr  Monk,  and  Dr  Parr,  hare  ill 
concurred  in  condemning  it  Casti- 
tas  might  be  substituted  ToTptiriias; 


your  Pope." 

Dr  Monk  regrets  that  Bentiey  for- 
sook Greek  studies   so  often  for 


was  less 
meritorious :  but  it  was  sinewy,  n^ 
tive,  idiomatic,  though  coarse  m 
homely.    He  took  no  pains  with  ft: 
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where  the  words  fell,  there  they  lay. 
He  would  not  stop  to  mddulats  a 
tuneless  sestence;    and,  like  most 
mat  classical  scholar*  of  that  day, 
he  seemed  to  suppose  that  no  mo- 
dem languag;e  was  capable  of  a  bet- 
ter or  worse.    How  much  more  no- 
bly did  the  Roman  scholars  behave 
•^Cicero,  Varro,  ^c— who,  und^r 
every  oppression  of  Greek  models, 
still  laboured  to  cultivate  and  adorn 
their  own  mother  tongue !  And  even 
the  example  of  Addison,  whom  Bent- 
ley  so  much  admired,  might  have 
taught  him  another  lesson ;  for  though 
this  great  writer^  utuicquainted  wrni 
the  real  powers  of  the  English  lan- 
guage,* had  flippantiy  pronounced  tt 
a**brick-'  edifice,  by  comparison  with 
the  marble  temples  of  the  ancients, 
yet  he  did  not  tne  less  take  pains  to 
polish  and  improve  it«    BrfcK,  even, 
has  Its  own  peculiar  capacities  of 
better  and  worse.  Bentley's  lawless 
pedantries  of  ''putid**  and  •*  negoce,*^ 
thoufi^  countenanced  by  equal  filth 
in  L^Bstrange  and  many  writers  of 
the  day,  must,  in  any  age,  have  been 
saluted  with  bursts  of  lauffhter ;  and 
his  formal  defence  of  the  latter  word 
was  even  more  insufferably  absurd 
than  the  barbarism  which  he  justified. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  word  iffttore^ 
which  he  threw  in  the  teeth  of  Mr 
Boyle,  had  been  used  by  that  gentle- 
roan's  uncle  in  many  of  his  works ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  Hibernian,  which  Bentley 
did  not  know ;  and  in  England  is  ob- 
solete, except  in  the  use  of  grand 
Juries. — Being  upon  this  suWect,  we 
must  take  the  liberty  of  telling  Dr 
Monk,  ^at  his  own  egressions  of 
"  overhcttil^**  for  inveitigate,  and  **flf- 
tackabhy*  are  in  the  lowest  style  of 
colloquial  slang.    The  expression  of 
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a  «*rf«(y"  being  ''due!'  which  is 
somewhere  to  be  found  in  his  book, 
is  even  worse. 

As  a  theologian,  Bentley  stood  in 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  late 
Bishop  of  Llandaif.  Both  were  irre^ 
gularly  built  fbr  that  service;  both 
drew  off  the  eyes  of  the  ill-natured, 
and  compensated  their  deficiencies 
by  general  ability;  both  availed  them- 
selves of  a  fortunate  opportunity  for 
doing  a  popular  service  to  Christi- 
anity, which  set  their  names  above 
the  more  fully  accomplished  divines 
of  then:  day ;  both  carried,  by  a  cofi^ 
de-^nain^ihe  King's  professorship  of 
divinity  lit  Cambridge,  which  is  the 
richest  iti  the  world;  and,  finally, 
both  retreated  from  its  duties* 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  venture  to 
pronounce  Dr  Bentley  the  greatest 
man  amongst  all  scholars.  In  tiie 
complexion  of  his  character,  and  the 
style  of  his  powers,  he  resembled 
the  elder  Scaliger,  having  the  same 
hardihood,  energy,  and  elevation  of 
mind.  But  Bentiey  had  the  advan- 
tage of  earlier  polish,  and  benefited 
by  the  advances  of  his  age.  We 
should  pronounce  him,  also,3ie  great- 
est of  scholatSy  were  It  not  that  we 
remember  Salmasius.  Dr  Parr  was 
in  the  habit  of  comparing  the  Phala- 
ris  dissertation  witn  that  of  Salma- 
sius Be  Lingua  HelleniiHca,  For 
our  own  parts,  we  have  always  com- 
pared it  with  the  same  writer's  F/t- 
nian  Exercitations,  Both  are  among 
the  miracles  of  human  talent :  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Salma- 
sian  work  is  crowded  with  errors ; 
whilst  that  of  Bentley,  in  its  final 
state,  is  absolutely  without  spot  dr 
bletDish. 


*  It  is  a  fact  that  Addison  has  never  cited  Shakspeare  but  once ;  even  that  was  a 
patsafe  which  he  had  carried  away  from  the  theatre.  Sir  W.-  Temple  knew  of  no 
Lord  Bacon :  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  knew  not  of  each  other :  and  Addison  bi|d 
certainly  never  read  Sbakspeai^e, 
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Aihinff  m  Opinicn. 
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ASKING  AN  OPINION* 


''Now  that  the  servants  are  all 
gone,  the  table  drawn  towards  the 
wmdowy  and  every  thing  comfort^ 
able  about  us,  take  a  good  bumper 
to  the  King,  and  let  me  hear  the  se- 
cret you  spoke  of  before  dinner." — 
«<  Why^rewly,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have 
long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to 
disburden  myself  to  some  kind  and 
sensible  friend— The  King,  God  bless 
him ! — and  I  know  none  f  can  so  rea« 
dily  confide  in  as  yourself*  You 
must  have  seen,  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  remarked,  something  new  about 
me  of  late."— "  No,  nothing,  upon  my 
honour,  but  the  same  dingy  old  coat, 
which  you  have  had,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  about  you  these  three 
years,"— r'*  Tush,  don't  interrupt  me ; 
I  don't  mean  that.  Have  you  not 
remarked  a  change  in  my  manners?" 
— **  Not  the  least;  just  as  sheepish 
and  ridiculous  as  ever." — *'  There 
now,  Simson,  you  always  interrupt 
me."— .«  Well,  weU,  go  on." 

**  Well  then,  you  must  know  I  have 
turned  my  attention  seriously  for  the 
last  two  or  three  months  to  a  certain 
point"—"  Aha  I  Matrimony  ?  Who 
18  it,  Billy?" — **  Now,  you  promised 
not  to  interrupt  me.  In  casting  my 
eyes  about" — **  Ah,  you  had  always 
an  ugly  trick  of  staring." — "  There 
now  again !  upon  my  honour  you're 
too  bad — ^I  think  I  have  at  last  found 
a  person  who  will  suit  me  in  every 
respect :  our  joint  labours  will  pro- 
duce something  good,  I  hope,  when 
we  are  fairly  umted,  and  the  issue 
of  our  endeavours" — **  What  in  the 
world  are  you  talking  about  now? 
Do  you  mean  your  children  ?  Wliy, 
a  set  of  squinting  little  red-haired 
squalling  devils  thev  will  be!" — 
**  ChUdren  ?  No ;  what  makes  you 
think  of  children?  The  person,  I 
tell  you,  I  have  chosen,  is  admirable 
in  every  point  of  view — respectabi* 
lity,  interest,  and  talent"— *<  Who  is 
it  ?  Wlio  is  this  wonderful  paragon 
who  is  going  to  become  one  fi&sh 
with  Mr  BiDy  Tompkmson?"— '^  One 
flesh  I  Nonsense,  man;  what  can 
you  be  talking  of?"— «  Stay,  BUly ; 
I'll  describe  your  choice  to  you  :-^ 
Fair  hair,  idmost  approaching  to 
Love's  proper  hue,  celestial  rosy  red; 
widish  mouth — there  is  nothing  equal 
I  the  mouth  tot  expression ;  cock* 


nose ;  a  delicate  obliquity  of  vinon; 
pointed  chin;  age,  thirty-five;  and 
the  name  of  thisDulcinea  is" — ^  Mr 
William  Blackwood,  45,  Greorge's 
Street,  Edinburgh ;  see,  there's  his 
address — I  ainiust  going  to  send  off 
the  letter.  Tne  lact  is,  my  dear 
Simson,  I  have  turned  author ;  I  have 
written  a  story  or  novel,  or  whatever 
vou  like  to  call  it,  and  before  send- 
ing it  down  to  the  North,  I  ahould 
like  very  much  to  have  some  rati<Mial 
and  inteUigent  person's  opinion  on 
its  merits.' —**  Thank  you;  you  could 
not,  I  am  sure,  have  applied  to  a  more 
disinterested  friend,  or  one  who 
would  be  happier  to  give  you  any 
advice  that  may  benefit  your  work. 
(Vain  puppy !  what  can  tempt  such 
a  silly  fool  as  this  to  commence  au- 
thor ?"  Aside.)^**  I  thought  so,  Sim- 
son ;  and,  if  you'll  give  no  interrup- 
tion, I  shall  be  most  happy  to  read 
you  the  first  chapter  or  two." — ^  I 
interrupt  you  ?  It  is  a  thin^  I  never 
did  in  my  life;  take  anot£er  gfaw 
before  you  begin,  and  depend  on  my 
not  making  the  slightest  noise — un- 
less I  should  happen  to  snore — ** 
Aside. — **  Well  then,  here  goes.^- 

^  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  1 5A 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight** 
— <<  Why,  that's  just  like  the  bma- 
ning  of  a  law  paper;  but  I  b^  pardon 
—mum." — ^^  it  was  on  the  eTeninr 
of  the  15th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  ^ 
our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  that  a  stranger  was 
seen  to  enter  the  stable-yara  of  die 
Angel  Inn,  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Bury  St  Edmunds.  The  stranger, 
from  the  Juvenility  of  his  appearance, 
was  evidently  young.  His  hat  was 
set  perpendicularly  on  the  top  of 
his  heaa,  while  his  legs  were  care- 
lessly suspended  one  on  each  side 
of  the  ammal  which  he  bestrode. 
Buttons  of  a  bright  yellow  metal  re- 
lieved the  sombre  shade  of  his  dark- 
brown  coat;  and,  after  dismoontia^ 
from  his  horse,  he  eyed  it  alfectioB- 
ately  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  and  having  ordered  the  bosder 
to  five  it  a  feed  of  com,  he  proceed- 
ed into  the  house.  The  room  into 
which  he  was  shewn  was  a  clean, 
well-fumiBhed  apartment,  about  stSr 
teen  feel  by  twelve.    Hie  fiie-pisee 
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was  exactly  opposite  the  door«  and 
above  the  mantel-piece  was  suspend* 
ed  a  black  silhouette  of  a  very  fat 
gentleman,   with   a   Roman   nose; 
while,  on  tiie  mantel-piece  itself,  was 
laid  an  elegant  glass  case,  containing 
a  representation  of  the  Babes  in  the 
Wood,  in  wax.    A  small  round  table 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
supported  on  one  leg,  which  divided, 
about  a  foot  from  tiie  ground,  into 
three  separate  claws.  Another  table, 
surmounted  by  a  large  paper  tea- 
tray,  was  stationed  close  to  tne  wall ; 
and  £  ve  rush-bottomed  chairs,  ranged 
regularly  round  the  room,  completed 
the  furniture  of  the  apartment    The 
stranger,  depositing  his  hat  on  the 
table  next  him,  sat  do\vn  on  one  of 
the  chairs  we  have  previously  men- 
tioned«  and  seemed  to  sink  into  a  re- 
verie of  not  the  most  pleasing  nature. 
'  Unhappy  that  I  am  r  he  at  last  ex- 
claimed, dashing  his  hand  with  ener- 
gy upon  his  brow;   'whither  can  I 
turn  ?      Nowhere  have  I  a  friend ; 
my  uncle  opposes  my  inclinations ; 
Mrs  Jobson  is  severe  and  cruel  to 
my  Sophia ;  and  she  herself — wretch, 
wretch  that  I  am,  to  have  inflicted 
such  woe  on  so  gentle,  so  suscepti- 
ble a  heart  I'  "— «  Stop  now,  Bifiv; 
does  your  hero  exclaim  all  this  in  the 
small  room  you  so  circumstantially 
described,  sitting  alone  by  himself, 
without  even  the  waiter  to  sympa- 
thize in  his  griefs  ?*'—<<  To  be  sure 
he  does ;    waiter  ?   nonsense  ;   stop 

till  you  know  who  he  is. Saying 

these  words,  he  rested  his  head  on 
his  hand,  and  betrayed  by  the  fre- 
quency of  his  sighs,  the  sorrow  that 
oppressed  .his  breast     *  Yet  why,* 
he  exclaimed,  starting  up,  *  why  give 
way  to  dejection  ?   why  surrender 
hope  because  friends  prove  unpro- 
pitious  ?     So  long  as  my  Sophia  con« 
tinues  true,  never,  never,  never  shall 
I  despair.'      He  rung  the  small  bell 
upon  Uie  table  with  great  vehemence, 
and  having  ordered  a  beef-steak  and 
pickles  to  be  ready  for  him  at  ten 
o'clock,   he   rushed  with   renewed 
confidence  and  spirit  into  the  open 
air.     On  coming  out  into  the  street, 
he  found  the  scene  considerably  al- 
tered.     The  grey  light  of  twilight 
1^  now  faded  into  night,  and  the 
moon  was  sailing  high  in  heaven,  at- 
tended by  her  galaxy  of  stars.    The 
tower     of    the    ruined   monastery, 
which  imparts  ouch  an  air  of  grace 


and  dignity  to  the  town  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds,  was  now  no  longer  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  by  the  meUowine 
rays  of  the  declining  sun,  but  rested 
in  a  deep  shade,  save  where  it  was 
partially  illuminated  bv  the  moon- 
beams as  they  struggled  through  the 
foliage  of  the  trees.  Still  indulgmg 
in  melancholy  thoughts,  the  stranger 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  old, 
bridge,  and  sighed  at  the  remem-^ 
brance  of  ruined  magnificence  as  he 

Eassed  the  Abbey  wall.  The  wind 
y  this  time  had  risen,  without  his 
having  perceived  it  Dense  masses 
of  cloud  had  congregated  in  the  sky, 
and  occasionally  obscured  the  moon 
for  a  moment,  and  then  floated  past 
her  with  their  dark  edg'es  tipt  with 
her  silver  light,  like  a  rich  shawl  of 
the  darkest  cachemire  wool,  fringed, 
as  we  sometimes  may  remark,  with 
briffht  and  glittering  colours.  He 
haa  now  approached  very  near  the 
water,  when  he  thought  he  heard 
steps  close  to  him,  and  waited  impa- 
tiently for  a  transient  glimpse  of 
moonlight  to  discover  from  whom 
the  sounds  proceeded.  The  steps 
seemed  those  of  a  heavy  man,  and 
occasionally  he  thought  he  detected 
the  clank  of  spurs.  He  placed  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  beneath  ^e 
shelter  of  the  Abbey  wall,  and  wi& 
considerable  excitement  waited  for 
the  gratification  of  his  curiosity.  A 
thin  haze  now  passed  over  the  moon, 
and  revealed  a  figure  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  water,  but  whether 
a  male  or  female  the  light  did  not 
yet  enable  him  to  discover.  Sud- 
denly, however,  he  heard  a  violent 
plash  in  the  river,  and  instinctively 
rushed  forward.  '  For  God's  sake, 
stop,'  he  exclfidmed,  *  whoever  you 
are,  for  I  solemnly  assure  you,  you 
have  fallen  into  the  water  I' — *  Yare, 
yare,  hold  in  your  bellowing  tackle,' 
replied  the  object  thus  addressed; 
*  do  you  think  I  don't  know  water 
from  land,  especially  when  it's  run- 
ning into  my  boots.' — *  The  channel 
perchance  is  deep;  take  care  of  your 
steps,  for  if  it  takes  you  over  the 
head,  and  you  cannot  swim,  you  will 
verjrprobably  be  drowned.' 

"  The  traveller,  however,  made  no 
answer  to  this,  and  the  deepest  si- 
lence succeeded  to  the  previous  dis- 
turbance in  the  water.  '  Is  it  possi- 
ble ?'  thought  the  stranger ;  '  can  the 
individual  be  already  drowned  ?  At 
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least  let  me  try  to  save  hini»  if,  in- 
deed, it  be  not  already  too  late.' 
Urged  on  by  these  generous  feelings, 
be  rushed  into  the  stream ;  but,  great- 
ly to  his  surprise,  he  found  uat  he 
arrived  at  the  other  side,  without  bar 
ving  waded  nearly  up  to  his  knee ; 
a^nd  what  added  to  his  astonishment 
waS|  that  the  person  whom  he  had 
addressed  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  perambulated  every  part  of  the 
street,  but  could  not  anywhere  find 
the  object  of  his  search ;  and  what 
Increased  his  disappointment  was, 
that  he  began  to  have  a  strange  idea 
of  having  somewhere  or  other  heard 
the  traveller's  voice  before.  Bewil- 
dered, and  in  a  state  of  considei*able 
cnispense,  he  was  now  warned  by  his 
appetite,  and  also  by  a  fit  of  sneezing, 
\rmch.  he  considered  was  probably 
brougln  on  by  having  wet  his  feet 
in  his  humane  endeavours,  that  it 
was  time  for  him  to  pursue  his  way 
bacic  to  the  inn.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far,  when  he  felt  a  heavy 
hand  laid  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice 
muttered  in  his  ear,  *  Kites  are 
abroad— beware,*  He  turned  round 
to  the  speaker,  and  saw  only  a  close- 
ly-mufloed  figure,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish any  features.  *  Kites  ?'  he 
saia— *  Thank  God,  I  care  nothing 
for  anv  kites ;  they  can  do  no  harm 
to  me.—*  The  wolf  attacks  not  the 
shepherd,  yet  he  guards  against  it 
for  the  siJce  of  his  nock.  Know  you 
of  no  timid  dove  whom  the  kite  may 
wound?  Listen.'  He  applied  his  lips 
close  to  the  stranger's  ear,  and  whis- 
pered some  words  which  had  a  sur- 
prising'effect. — ^*  To-night,  say  you?' 
said  uie  stranger.  *  Ay,  to-night,' 
he  replied ;  *  ere  the  grey  dawn, 
you  snail  see  me  again.  Farewell.' 
So  saying,  the  mysterious  figure  dis- 
appearea  into  one  of  the  smaller 
streets,  and  left  the  stranger  to  pur- 
sue his  walk  alone.  His  mind  was 
now  in  a  complete  chaos.  The  in- 
formation which  his  visitant  had 
ffiven  him  was  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing nature.  Sometimes  he  was  half 
Inclined  to  doubt  its  truth ;  at  others, 
he  determined  to  forego  his  beef- 
steak and  pickles,  and  proceed  in- 
stantly to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
true  or  false.  Amidst  these  conflict- 
ing feelings  he  arrived  at  his  room. 
'Supper's  quite  ready,  sir,'  said  the 
'vaiter ;  *  what  do  you  please  to  drink, 
'r?'— ^  b  your  ale  mild?*-*'  Yes, 
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very  good  indeed,  sir.'-—'  Than  bring 
me  a  quart  of  ale.'*^'  Directly,  sir— 
A  note  for  you,  sir.'-«*'  A  note  for 
me/— where?  when?  how  did  it 
come  T — *  A  sailor  brooftfat  it  a  few 
minutes  ago^Steak's  quite  hot,  sir.' 
*^  The  stranger  seized  the  note  with 
avidity.  It  had  no  address,  and  was 
written  in  such  a  miserable  hand,  as 
to  render  it  difi&cult  |o  make  out  its 
meaning.  He  at  las^  however,  de- 
ciphered it,  and  found  it  to  ocmtain 
these  words  :*-'  If  vou  l>e  he  as  comes 
from  Bungay,  and  earee  for  S.  IL, 
you  will  not  &il  to  be  in  8t  Mary's 
Churchyard  at  half  past  1 1  to  night 
Yours,  Tom  Tyger/  *  To^^iiglil,  k 
St  Mary's  Churchyard,*  he  nutter- 
ed,  inaudibly.  '  The  plot  thickens 
round  me  on  ever^  sidei  first,  Ae 
stranger  who  disapf^eared  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  manner  i^ar  the  bridge; 
then  the  person  wha  addressed  me 
on  my  way  hither,  and  who  eeemed 
to  know  what  I  had  believed  hidden 
from  every  human  being,  eoBoept  one ; 
dnd  now  this  letter,  pointing  ■•  ma- 
nifestly to  my  dear  Sophia !  In  fiict, 
I  know  not  wliat  to  think/  ht  this 
state  of  imcertainty,  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  viands  before  him,  asd 
had  nearly  succeeded  In  demoliahiag 
every  particle  of  ^e  solids,  when  tlie 
door  opened,  and  a  gentleman  waJk- 
ed  into  the  room.  *  Servant,  sir,' 
said  the  intruder ;  *  hopes  I  don^t  in^ 
commode  you;  but  nnding  as  the 
house  be  chokefbl,  takes  the  liberty 
to  walk  in  here.' — ^'Sir,'  said  our  hero, 
swallowing  the  last  morsel  with  a 
gulp,  *  I  certainly  hoped  to  be  seGore 
from  interruption.'-—*  Don't  men- 
tion it,  I  beg,  my  dear  sir,'  replied 
the  new  comer,  taking  off  his  greal- 
coat,  and  throwing  himself  on  a  chair, 
'  don't  say  a  word  of  it-^I  knew-* 
indeed,  I  told  the  waiter,  I  was  aore 
you  would  be  delighted  to  bare  a 
companion. — ^Is  the  oeer  good,  rir  f 
As  he  said  these  wonls,  he  laid  hold 
of  the  pewter  vessel  contaiBing  the 
whole  of  our  hero's  quart,  and,  nod- 
ding familiarly,  drained  it  to  the  rerf 
bottom.  *  D  ■  n,  sir  !'  cried  o«r 
hero,  in  a  passion,  'what  do  yra 
mean  by  that?' — ^'By  what,  my  good 
friend ;  what  makes  you  so  9Sigrf  T 
— *  Angry?  who  the  devil  can  sub- 
mit to  be  intruded  on  by  a  fellow 
who  flops  himself  down  without  cere- 
mony at  anoliier  gentleman's  table, 
and  drinks  up  everydropof  Uebecr?* 
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— '  Fellow r  replied  the  other;  '  Fd 
have  you  for  to  know,  Bir,  I'm  no 
fellow  of  your'n.  Confound  you  and 
your  beer  too— can't  you  order  an- 
other quart  ?  If  it's  too  much  for  you» 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  help  you  to 
finish  it— eo  rmff  the  bell,  and  order 
in  a  supply.'— *' Who  are  you,  sir  ?' 
roared  our  hero,  in  a  prodigious  rage 
— '  who  are  you,  sir,  who  order  me  to 
rinff  bells,  and  send  for  more  beer, 
which  you  would  infallibly  pour  into 
jFOur  own  throat  ?-^ir,  I  won't  stand 
It,  and  if  Tou  don'ttake  care,  I'll  throw 
you  neck  and  heels  out  of  this  win- 
dow into  the  street.'—'  Now,  listen,* 
said  the  other,  very  composedly—'  In 
the  first  place,  this  window  opens  on 
the  stable-yard,  and  not  on  the  street 
In  the  next  place,  look  at  my  shoul- 
ders, and  ^en  at  your  own.  ^  In  tiie 
third  place,  sit  quietlv  down  in  your 
seat,  for  even  wet  ^t,  I  see,  can 
scarcely  cool  your  courage.'-*'  How 
do  vou  Imow  my  feet  are  wet,  sir  P 
8«id  our  hero,  still  irate ;  '  are  you 
the  person  who——* — *  Ha-ha — ^lia  I 
BO  your  curiosity's  raised  at  last  I— 
Come,  come,  let  us  have  in  some  more 
beer— shall  be  good  friends  by  and 
bye.* — *  Sir,  you  are  one  of  the  most 
extraordinarily  impudent  men  I  ever 
saw.' — *  You  may  say  that,  with  your 
own  ugly  mouth.' — 'Ugly  mouth? 
wiiatthe  dev— * — '  There  now,  you're 
in  a  rage  atidn— always  fiyii^  your 
kites— they  11  bring  you  on  your  back 
some  day.*  These  words  were  said 
with  the  most  provoking  calmness, 
aod  an  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  word 
*  kites,*  wnich  strongly  arrested  our 
hero's  attention.  Rmolved  to  gratify 
bis  cariosity,  he  sat  down,  ana  said, 
-with  as  much  softness  as  he  could 
assume, — *  Sir,  your  conduct  is  un- 
doubtedly ver^r  strange— you  came 
in  when  1  had  just  finishea  my  beef- 
steak'——' Giadso,*  interrupted  the 
Intruder,  'and  I've  kept  you  all  this 
time  from  your  cheese  f  riere,  vraiter  I 
Waiter,bringthis  gentleman's  cheese, 
-^— ^md,  waiter,  bnng  in  a  couple  of 

Elates, — ^and,  waiter,  do  you  hear-^ 
11  up  the  gentleman's  pot  with  the 
mmxae  sort  of  beer— >f or  I  feel  myself 
uncommonly  thirsty  again.*  Our 
liero  checked  himself  as  much  as 
possible  whUe  his  forced  guest  gave 
fais  orders,  and  resumed^ You  have 
made  yourself  quite  at  home  in  my 
apartmeni— you  have  persisted  in 
forcing  yourself  into  conrersation 
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with  me,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  you 
have  twice  made  allusions  to  afiaurs 
which  happened  to  me  this  night-« 
Now,  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what 
possible  interest  you  can  ti^e  in  me 
and  my  concerns.'— '  Now,'  said  the 
other,  '  you  speak  like  a  man.  I 
have  certainly  made  myself  at  home 
in  your  apartment,  and  enjoyed  a 
very  pleasant  conversation  with  you, 
although  it  was  rather  noisy  on  your 
part  who  I  am,  can  be  noticing  to 
you;  and  as  to  being  interested  in 
you  and  your  concerns,  you  and  your 
concerns  may  go  to  the  devil,  for  I 
don't  care  a  brass  farthing  for  none 
on  ye. — I'll  thank  you  for  a  piece  of 
that  there  cheese.*  * 

"  As  he  said  this,  he  seized  the 
cheese,  and  helped  himself  in  no 
sparing  manner,  drawii^  near  to  him 
at  the  same  time  the  reptenished  beet 
jug.  Our  hero  sat  eyeing  him  in  a 
state  of  boiling  impatience,  wonder- 
ing to  what  pitch  of  familiarity  bis 
strange  companion  would  proceed. 
In  perfect  silence,  meantime,  that 
worthy  gentleman  continued  his  la- 
bours ;  and  after  having  satisfied  ium- 
self  on  the  Glo'ster,  ne  a^in,  and 
with  the  same  absorbing  effects,  ap- 

Elied  the  liquid  to  his  lips.  '  Hah  I* 
e  said,  drawing  in  his  breath,  as  he 
placed  the  now  empty  receptacle  on 
the  table,  '  how  v^y  refreshing  it 
is  I  Don't  you  find  yourself  greatly 
invigorated  with  the  beer,  sir?'— 
'  Sir,  I  never  met  with  such  treat- 
ment I  Sir,  you're  a  robber,  an  un- 
civil fellow,  a  cheat  I  I  declare,  on 
the  word  of  a  thirsty  man,  I  have  not 
tasted  a  drop  of  beer  to-night — ^thanks 
to  your  eternally  seizing  possession 
of  the  jug.  What  you  mean  by  it, 
I  don't  Imow;  but  you  or  I  must 
leave  this  room  immediately.'— 
•  Sorry  you're  going  indeed,  sir,* 
said  the  gentleman  thus  addressed. 
'  Couldn't  you  stay  a  few  minutes 
longer  ?  Well,  if  you  must  go,  it  can't 
be  nelp'd,  I  suppose.  Don't  forget 
your  bill  for  tne  supper,  and  two 
quarts  of  beer.' — *  Villain  I  rascal  I* 
cried  our  hero,  seizing  his  heavy- 
handled  whip.  '  Oho !  is  that  your 
kindness  to  your  supper  compa- 
nion? Here's  summat  to  match 
it,'  replied  the  other,  presenting  a 

Eistol  which  he  pulled  froiA  nis 
reecbes  pocket.  *  But  I  see  what 
you  wish.  Fll  give  you  a  helping 
hand  into  St  Mary's  Churchyard-* 
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before  your  time  too.  Aha  I  touch* 
ed  ye  there-^I  see.  What!  ivon't 
you  give  one  flourish  with  your 
carrion  thumper  ?' — *  You  utterly 
amaze  me/  replied  our  hero,  resu« 
ming  his  seat  *  How  do  you  come 
to  know  that  I  wish  to  go  to  St  Ma- 
ry's Churchyard  ?  Pray,  tell  me  one 
thinff — ^is  your  name  Thomas  Tyger?' 
— ^^  No,  sir;  my  name  is  no  such 
thing.  I  know  the  difference,  I  as- 
sure you,  'tween  a  dog*s  name  and  a 
man's,  though  I  can't  say  I  see  much 
difference  'tween  a  Bungay  man  and 
a  fooL' — *  Yoiu*  knowled^  is  ama- 
zing. You  are  a  perfect  riddle  to  me ; 
a  wonder,  a  rebus,  a  conundrum,  an 
enigma!' — *  Come — keep  a  civil 
tongue  in  yoiir  head,  and  call  no 
names.  I'm  no  more  an  enigma  nor 
you  are,  nor  no  other  trade  you  men- 
tion, hvi  a  plain  horse-dealer  at  your 
service,  witli  as  pretty  a  bit  o'  blood 
i*  the  stable  as  ever  eyes  saw.  She'll 
carry  your  weight  to  Bungay  to- 
night 'tween  twelve  and  three  easy.' 
— '  Have  you  indeed  such  an  ani- 
mal?'—* Ay,  that  I  have.  Be  that 
long-tailed  bay  pony  yours  with  the 
star  on's  face  ?'— '  Yes.'—'  Well, 
let's  see  if  we  can't  make  a  swop 
on't  Brown  Bess,  my  filly,  comes 
out  o'  the  Dutch  thorough-bred  mare 
Thicklegs,  by  the  famous  Suffolk 
horse,  Slowfoot.  She'll  walk  ye 
grand,  trot  amazin' ;  and  as  for  her 
gallop,  la !  love  ye !  ye  never  saw 
nothm'  like  it' 

**  As  our  hero  had  no  great  confi- 
dence in  the  speed  of  his  own  horse, 
and  knew  that  he  should  probably 
require  to  go  a  great  distance  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible,  he  felt 
strongly  inclined  to  accede  to  the 
worthy  horse-dealer^s  proposal  of  an 
exchange.  For  this  purpose,  after  a 
litUe  preliminary  conversation,  they 
adjourned  into  the  stable  to  settle 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  There  we 
shall  leave  them  for  a  while,  and  now 
proceed  to  give  the  reader  some  new 
mformation,  and  introduce  him  to 
some  other  personages  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.^' — 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  Billy,  upon  my 
word !  Why,  Tompkinson  will  soon  be 
as  great  a  name  as  Scott  You  draw 
character  in  the  most  spirited  man- 
ner. •  Your  conversations  are  as  na- 
tural as  if  Ihe^  were  reported  by 
Gumey ;  and,  m  short,  I  drink  this 
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bumper  to  your  health  as  a  very  great 
man." 

**  Nay  now,  Simson,  do  you  really 
think  it  good ;  or  are  you  only  bam- 
ming me?" 

''Bamminffyou!  Impossible.  But 
without  troubling  you  to  read  any 
more,  can  you  not  just  give  me  a 
slight  idea  of  the  issue  of  the  story  ? 
Who  is  the  stranger,  for  instance, 
who  meets  with  all  these  adventures 
in  Bury  St  Edmund's  ?" 

"  Why,  he's  the  hero  of  the  book, — 
a  Bungay  man,  in  love  with  Sophia 
Malton,  who  is  an  heiress.  Her  mo- 
ther, of  course,  objects  to  the  mar- 
riage, and  manoeuvres  to  bestow  her 
on  Sir  Gregory  Grump8,who  is  rich» 
and  old,  and  ridiculous.  The  horse- 
dealer  acts  a  prominent  part  in  the 
story.  The  horse  he  exchanges  with 
Fitz  Reginald  Montresor's— that's 
the  hero,  you  know — turns  out  to  be 
stolen.  At  the  end  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, Fitz  Reginald  is  tried  for  the 
theft;  the  evidence  is  unaccountably 
strong  against  him,  and  at  last  he  ia 
condemned  to  death,  and  left  for 
execution.  Tlie  heroine,  meantime^ 
uses  all  her  influence  to  save  him — 
escapes  from  her  mother's  house» 
and  makes  a  pilgrimage  on  foot  to 
intercede  with  L^rd  T^nterden,  but 
without  effect  She  faints  in  the 
street,  and  is  brought  by  the  new 
police  before  Sir  Richard  Birnie." 

'*  But  do  you  give  real  names  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.  I  call  Lord  Tenterden, 
Lord  Denderten,  and  Sir  Richard 
Birnie  I  call  Sir  Thundering  Pompus. 
She  is  ordered  to  the  treadmill  as  a 
vagrant,  when,  luckily,  just  when  she 
is  on  her  way  to  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, she  is  rescued  by  Sir  Gregory 
Grumps.  By  him  she  is  taken  to  a 
distant  relation  of  her  own,  living  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  which  enables  me 
to  introduce  a  good  deal  of  high  life» 
Almack's,  Vauxhall,  the  Opera,  and 
the  Surrey  theatre ;  and  this  takes  us 
to  the  end  of  the  second  volume. 
The  third  volume  begins  with  a  let- 
ter from  Fitz  Reginald,  still  in  prison, 
but  with  his  punishment  changed 
to  transportation  for  life.  In  it  he 
bids  Sophia  farewell,  and  releases 
her  from  her  engagements,  and  he 
proceeds  in  due  course  of  time  to 
the  settlements  at  New  Soutli  Wales. 
There, however,  he  luckily  recognises 
an  old  and  intimate  friend  in  the  At- 
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torney-General,  by  whose  interest  his 
situation  is  made  comparatively  easy. 
The  horse-dealer,  in  the  meantime, 
goes  on  in  his  course  of  wickedness ; 
and  Sophia  bedns,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  comply  with  her  family's 
wi^es,  in  accepting  Sir  Gregory; 
but,  just  on  the  eve  of  acceding  to 
their  solicitations,  a  note  is  mysteri- 
ously put  into  her  hands,  offering, 
on  payment  of  a  considerable  sum, 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  her  lover. 
This  of  course  distracts  her  horn  her 
design;  and  she  promises  all  that 
her  secret  informer  desires.    In  this 
business  she  employs  an  attorney, 
who,  contrary  to  the  general  practice 
among  us  novel-writers,  is  honest. 
He  tracks  out  the  author ;  discovers 
the  horse-dealer  to  be  the  thief,  and 
false    witness    on    Fitz   Reginald's 
trial;  the  villain  at  last  confesses, 
and  is  executed ;  Sir  Gregory  is  dis- 
carded;  three  or   four  cousins  of 
Fitz  Reginald's  die,  and  enable  him 
to  step  into  his  distant  relations' 
titles  and  estates;  and  Sophia's  mo- 
ther can  now  have  no  objection  to 
such  a  distinguished  son-in-hiw  as 
Lord  Bungay ;  the  good  are  reward- 
ed, the  bad  are  punished ;  and  the 
third  volume  concludes  with  an  af- 
fecting parting  between  the  hero, 
now  nilly  restored  to  his  character, 
and  his  triend  the  Attorney-General 
in  New  South  Wales,  leaving  his  hap- 
piness, on  his  arrival  in  England,  to 
the  reader's  imafi;ination." 

**  Capital !  and  very  original  too. 
But  tiiere  are  a  few  things  I  should 
like  to  ask  you.  In  the  cnapter  you 
read  me,  you  mention  a  Mrs  Jobson; 
and,  in  the  rest  of  the  story,  you 
always    talk   of   Sophia's   mother; 

now" 

**  Why,  they  are  one  and  the  same ; 
but  in  novels  bad  mothers  are  always 
married  to  second  husbands,  in  order 
that  the  daughter  may  have  a  rational 
excuse  for  hating  her  step-father ;  for 
that,  you  know,  is  always  allowed, 
without  any  breach  of  filial  piety." 

"  Then,  the  hero, — ^you'll  excuse 
me,  you  know,  if  I  take  the  liberty 
of  a  friend, — the  hero— doesn't  he 
strike  you  to  be  a  bit  of  a  softish 
Johny  Rawish  sort  of  a  fellow? — 
rather  mUk-and-watery  ?  eh  ?" 


"*  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  I  ihbk  he's 

C*  'i  like  other  people's  heroes ;  he's 
dsome,  you  know,  and  very  like 
a  gentleman ;  and  I  don't  know  what 
more  any  man  has  a  right  to  expect" 

**  The  horse-dealer,  too,  strikes  me 
te  be  a  little  too  clever — to  act  too 
many  characters — to  be,  in  short, 
made  too  much  of." 

**  Now,  Simson,  I  think  you're 
getting  a  little  captious;  just  look 
at  odier  peoplefs  villains;  mine  is 
not  a  bit  cleverer  than  any  novel 
blackguard  you'll  point  out.  And  as 
to  acting  too  many  characters,  why 
look  to  Kob  Roy,  or  Fenella,  or  Gan- 
lesse,  or" 

'*  Now,  my  dear  Tompkinson,  that 
is  too  bad.  Why,  you  wnipper^nap- 
per,  do  you  compare  your  ridiculous, 
unnatural  abortion  of  a  thief  and 
horse-dealer  to  any  of  SirWalter's  glo- 
rious imaginations  ?  I  never  thought 
you  so  egregiouslv  absurd  before." 

«*  O  you  &d  not,  didn't  ye  ?  We 
shall  see  about  being  absurd.  Mr 
Blackwood  shall  shew  you  whether 
I'm  absurd  or  not"  . 

•*  Why,  do  you  think  Mr  Black- 
wood,  or  any  man  in  his  senses,  will 
give  you  three  farthings  for  such  a 
rigmarole  of  nonsense  r ' 

**  We  shall  see,  Mr  Simson;  we 
shall  see,  sir.  I  wish  you  good-night. 
Our  friendship  is  over,  sir;  our 
friendship  is  over.  The  sooner  you 
can  pay  me  that  trifle  I  lent  you,  the 
better.    Good-night,  sir." 

So !  there  ^oes  a  fool.  He'll  get 
cool  upon  it  in  the  morning ;  if  not, 
I  have  lost  a  very  good-natured, 
easy,  silly,  kind,  accommodating  sort 
of  Mend.  What  tempted  the  mock- 
head  to  ask  my  opinion  upon  his 
book  ?  If  it  should  be  accepted,  pub- 
lished, puffed,  there  will  be  no  bear- 
ing the  puppy's  vanity.  Billy  Tomp- 
kinson the  author  of  a  popular  novel  I 
The  Author  of  Waverfey  ought  to  be 
pricked  half  dead  with  sharp-pointed 
(][uills,  and  duck'd,  pro  bono  publico^ 
in  printer's  ink.  But  if  BiUy  fl|««ts 
paid  for  this — gets  a  swinging  dou- 
ceur on  a  second  edition,  and  wal- 
lows in  wealth  from  the  exercise  of 
his  pen  ?— well,  what  then  ?  Effad, 
I'll  write  a  popular  novel  myself-* 
that's  all. 
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It  WB8  during  the  time  of  Crom* 
well*B  usurpation  that  the  cJii^s  (uid 
CDieftainships'of  the  Hiffhlands  were 
noftt  disputed,  and  held  hi  the  high- 
est estimation*  The  efficiency  of  we 
dans  had  then  been  fairly  proved ; 
and  every  proprietor  was  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  vassals 
that  called  him  lord,  and  rose  at  his 
command;  and  in  proportion  with 
these  was  his  interest  with  the  rulers 
of  the  realm. 

It  was  at  that  time,  however,  that 
the  following  extraordinary  circum- 
stance occurred  in  a  great  northern 
family,  now  decayed ;  and  therefore, 
for  the  salce  of  its  numerous  de« 
Bcendanti  and  relatives,  to  whom 
the  story  is  well  known,  I  must  alter 
the  names  in  a  small  degree,  but 
shall  describe  the  scene  so  that  it  caiH 
not  be  mistaken. 

Castle-Oamet,  as  we  shall  call  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  chief  to 
whom  I  allude,  stands  near  to  the 
junction  of  two  notable  rivers  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  having  tremendous 
mountains  behind  it  towards  the  west,, 
and  a  fine  river  and  estuary  towards 
the  east.  The  castle  overhangs  the 
principal  branch  of  the  river,  which 
appears  here  and  there,  through  the 
ancient  trees,  foaming  and  toiling  far 
below.  It  is  a  terrible  but  grand 
situation,  and  an  emblem  of  the 
stormy  age  in  which  it  was  reared- 
Below  it,  at  a  short  distance,a  wooden 
bridge  crossed  the  river  at  its  nar-^ 
rowest  roughest  part,*  the  precipi- 
tate banks  on  each  side  were  at  least 
twenty  fathoms  deep,  so  that  a  more 
tremendous  passage  cannot  be  con-^ 
ceived.  This  bridge  was  standing  in 
my  own  remembrance ;  and,  though 
in  a  verv  dilapidated  state,  I  havo 
crossed  by  it  little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  reared  of  oak,  un-^ 
hewn  as  it  came  from  the  forest;  but 
some  of  the  planks  were  of  prodi* 
gious  dimensions.  They  rested  on  the^ 
rocks  at  each  side,  and  on  a  strange 
sort  of  scaffolding  in  the  middle,  that 
branched  out  from  one  row  of  beams* 
It  had  neither  buttress  nor  balustrade  f 
and  yet  troops  of  horse  were  wont  to 
pass  it. 


But  the  ancient  glory  of  Caatle- 
Ghumet  had  sunk  to  decay  duriaff  the 
turbulent  reigns  of  the  Stuarts,  whoae 
policy  it  was  to  break  ihe  strength  of 
the  too  powerful  noblemen,  cniefs^ 
and  barons,  by  the  arms  of  one  mM^ 
then  The  ancient  and  head  title  of 
the  lunily  had  passed  awaj;  but  a 
stem  of  nobility  still  remained  to  the 
present  chief  in  the  more  noden 
title  of  Lord  Edirdale.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  sole  remaining  braadi 
of  the  house ;  and,  on  his  demiaeb 
tiie  estate  and  remahilBg  title,  as  wdl 
as  thediieftainshipof  apoweriiilelam 
descended  to  the  man  whom  of  aU 
others  he  hated  in  this  worid — to 
the  man  who  had  deprived  hisa  of 
wealth  and  of  honours;  and  wlio,  al 
this  very  time,  was  endeavouiing  te 
undermine  and  ruin  him. 

This  being  a  hard  pill  to  Bwnllov» 
Edirdale,  by  the  advice  of  hia  cUaf- 
tains  and  dimiwha8tles,mamedJiilla, 
the  flower  of  all  the  M^Kemiee,  wlule 
both  were  yet  very  young, 
lovely  as  an  angel,  kind, 
and  compliant-^the  darling  of 
husband  and  his  whole  cun:  hmi, 
Idas,  years  came  and  passed  by,  and 
no  child  appeared  to  heir  tke  estate 
of  Glen-Garnet  and  lordship  of  Edir* 
dale!  What  wts  to  be  done?  The 
clan  was  all  in  commotion ;  wmd  the 
chieftams  held  meetiitf  after 
big,  in  all  of  which  it  was 
mously  agreed,  that  it  wo-e  better 
that  ten  of  the  chief  ladies  of  the  clan 
should  perish,  than  that  the  whole 
clan  itself  shiNild  fall  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  hated  Nagarre. 

When  ^e  seventh  year  of  the  mai^ 
rii^  had  elapsed,  a  deputatimi  e^the 
chief  men,  headed  by  the  velenai 
laird  of  Camach,  llie  next  in  power 
to  the  chief,  waited  upon  Loro  Edir- 
dale, and  boldly  represented  to  him 
tiie  abs^te  necessity  of  parting 
with  his  lady,  either  by  divorce  or 
death.  He  answered  tiiem  with  fvrj 
and  disdain ;  and  dared  them  ever  to 
mention  such  a  Ainr  to  him  again. 
But  old  Camach  told  him  flatly,  that 
without  them  he  was  noUiing;  and 
they  were  determined  that  not  oidy 
bis  hidyi  but  all  the  chief  ladies  of 
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the  clan  sliould  rather  perish,  than 
that  the  clan  should  become  bond 
slaves  to  the  hateful  tjrrant  liagarre. 
Edirdale  hearing  them  assume  this 
high  and  deddYe  tone,  was  obliged 
to  succumb.  He  said  it  was  a  hard 
case ;  but  if  the  Governor  of  the 
world  saw  meet  that  their  andent 
line  should  end  in  him,  the  decree 
could  not  be  averted ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  do  so  by  a  crime  of  such 
maffnitude,  would  only  bring  a  ten- 
fold curse  upon  them.  He  said, 
moreover,  that  his  lady  and  he  were 
both  verv  young,  scarcely  yet  at  the 
prime  of  life ;  and  there  was  every 
probability  that  she  might  yet  be  the 
mother  of  many  children.  But  that, 
at  all  events,  she  was  the  jewel  of 
his  heart,  and  that  he  was  determined 
jnuch  rather  to  part  with  life  than 
part  with  her. 

Camach  shook  his  dark  ffrey  locks^ 
and  said  the  laat  part  of  nis  speech 
was  a  very  impruW  and  cruel  an- 
Bwer,  and  one  which  they  did  not 
deserve.    But  for  that  part  of  it  re* 
garding  his  lady's  youth,  it  bore  some 
show  of  reason ;  and  on  that  score 
alone  they  would  postpone  oompul* 
aion  for  tiuree  years  m<M'e  to  corner 
and  then,  for  the  sake  of  thousands 
who  looked  up  to  him  aa  their  earthly 
father  and  only  hope^  it  behoved 
him  to  part  wlUi  her  and  take  ano* 
ther;  for  m  this  the  very  existence 
of  the  dan  and  the  name  depended* 
Three  years  present  a  long  vista 
of  exigence  to  any  one;  and  who 
knows  what  events  may  intervene  to 
avert  a  dreaded  catastrophe  ?  Lord 
Edirdale  accepted  the  conditions; 
aad  the  csadets  of  the  family  returned 
to  their  homes  in  peace.    The  third 
year  came,  being  the  tenth  from  the 
chief's  mamage ;  and  still  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  family!     Julia 
renaaiDed  courteous  and  beautiful  as 
ever;  and  quite  unconscious  of  any 
discontent  or  combination  against 
h€»r.   But»  alas,  her  doom  was  s^ed  I 
for  the  dissatiidEeustion  of  the  clan  now 
raged  like  a  hurricane.    Every  voice, 
both  male  and  female,  denounced 
her  removal;  and  several  of  the  old 
women  had  entered  into  combina- 
tions to  take  her  off  by  poison,  for 
they  had  tried  enchantment,  and  that 
would  not  do.  The  day  arrived ;  and 
the  chieftains  of  the  clan  once  more 
came  aa  a  dq>utatton,  with  old  Car- 
Pfiffh  Hi  their  head*    The  diief  knew 


not  what  to  do :  he  had  given  his 
word  to  his  dan ;  their  part  had  been 
fulfilled;  his  behoved  to  be  so.  He 
had  not  a  word  to  say  I  A  splendid 
dinner  was  spread;  such  a  dinner 
us  never  graced  the  halls  of  CasUe* 
Gamet;  and  Lady  Julia  took  her 
seat  at  Uie  head  of  the  table,  shining 
in  her  silken  tartan  of  the  clan,  ana 
covered  with  gold  and  jewda.  She 
was  never  so  lovely,  never  so  flny, 
never  so  perfectly  bewitching.  The 
young  men  were  struck  wiSk  admi- 
ration ;  and  the  old  men  were  often 
seen  to  wipe  the  edt  tear  from  their 
faded,  eyes.  When  she  rose  from 
the  table  and  left  them,  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  company,  nor 
had  one  a  word  to  sav ;  all  sat  silent, 
and  gaaed  at  one  another.  The  chief 
seiaed  that  moment  of  feeling  and 
deep  impression,  to  implore  his  kins- 
men for  a  farther  reprieve.  He  said 
that  he  felt  that  to  part  with  that 
jewd  of  his  heart,  and  of  all  hearts, 
was  out  of  his  power;  death  and 
oblivion  were  nothing  to  it  Gonh 
sent  to  her  death  he  never  would; 
and  to  divorce  and  banish  her  from 
his  side,  and  from  her  country,  would 
be  to  her  still  a  worse  death  than  the 
other;  for  that  she  lived  but  in  his 
affections;  and  a  great  ded  more  he 
sdd  of  her  eourtesv,  virtue,  and 
beauty.  The  chieftains  wept;  but 
they  made  no  reply;  they  enter- 
ed into  no  stipulations ;  but  parted 
from  their  lord  as  ihey  met  with 
him,  in  a  state  of  reckless  despair, 
resolved  to  be  ruled  by  circum^ 
stances,  and  to  take  their  own  way. 
Shortly  after  this,  the  perturbation 
of  Lord  £dirdale's  mind  threw  him 
into  a  violent  fever,  which  placed  the 
whole  clan  in  the  last  degree  of  con* 
stemation.  They  thought  not  then 
of  shedding  their  lady's  blood ;  for, 
in  the  event  of  their  chief's  demise, 
she  was  their  only  rallying  point,  and 
as  all  the  cadets  of  the  family  now 
shewed  only  anxiety  about  him,  he 
became  impressed  with  the  idea,  that 
his  Julia's  beauty  and  virtue  had 
subdued  dl  hearts,  as  well  as  his 
own,  and  that  his  kinsmen  were  inca- 
pable of  doing  her  any  injury.  This 
fond  conceit  working  upon  his  fioncy 
was  the  great  mean  of  restoring  him 
to  heelth  even  after  his  life  had  bem 
despdred  of,  so  that,  in  the  course 
of  five  months,  he  was  almost  quite 
well 
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But  strangle  news  arriyed  from  the 
south,  and  events  were  manifestly 
approaching  that  would  again  eall 
out  the  clan  to  shew  its  influence  in 
the  balance  of  the  power  of  the  north. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Something-* 
any  thing  but  subjection  to  Nagarre. 
Prophets,  sibyls,  and  second-sighters 
were  consulted,  and  a  fearful  doom 
read,  but  nerer  thoroughly  compre- 
hended. A  deputation  once  more 
waited  upon  the  chief;  but  it  was 
not  to  crave  the  dismission  of  his 
lady,  but  only  a  solemn  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St  Bothan  on  Christ- 
mas day,  for  that  they  had  learned 
from  a  combination  of  predictions, 
that  from  such  a  pilgrimage  alone, 
and  the  offering  bequeathed,  an  heir 
was  to  arise  to  the  house  of  Edir* 
dale  and  Glen-Garnet,  and  that  from 
the  same  predictions,  they  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  chieftainship  was  ne- 
ver to  be  held  bv  the  cursed  Nagarre. 

Lord  Edirdale  was  delighted.  His 
beloved,  his  darling  Julia,  was  now 
to  be  his  own  for  ever.  He  invited 
mil  the  cadets  of  the  family  and  all 
their  ladies  to  assist  in  the  grand  pro- 
cession. But  Christmas  brought  such 
a  storm  with  it  that  scarcenr  a  hu- 
man being  could  peep  out  of  doors. 
Though  Sie  weather  at  that  season 
throughout  the  Highlands  is  gene- 
rally of  the  most  boisterous  descrip- 
tion, this  winter  exceeded  them  ail. 
The  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth,  and 
on  Christmas  Eve  such  a  tempest  of 
wind  and  rain  commenced  as  the 
oldest  inhabitant  of  that  clime  had 
never  witnessed.  The  country  be- 
came waist-deep  of  lopper,  or  half- 
melted  snow,  impassable  torrents 
poured  from  eveiy  steep,  and  the 
rivers  were  flooded  to  an  enormous 
degree,  so  that,  in  place  of  the  whole 

gentlemen  of  the  clan  and  their  la- 
ies,  only  four  chieftains  appeared 
at  the  castle,  and  these  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  all  of  whom  declared  that 
the  procession  must  of  necessity  take 
place  that  very  day,  for  that  no  other 
subsequent  one  to  the  end  of  tiie 
world  would  answer.  A  part  of  the 
way  was  perilous,  but  the  distance 
to  tiie  shrine  was  short;  so  Julia,  who 
was  prepared  for  the  event,  with  her 
usual  sweet  complaisance,  wrapped 
herself  up,  and  away  they  went  on 
their  gloomy  pilgrimage.  At  their 
very  firat  outset  they  had  to  cross  the 
river  by  Drochaid-maide  (the  Wood^ 
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en  Bridge,  I  suppose.)  Never  was 
such  a  scene  witnessed  in  Scotland! 
•The  river  was  half-way  up  the  linn, 
while  the  frail  fabric  tottered  like 
a  cradle.  Lady  Julia's  resolution 
failed  her — a  terror  came  over  her 
heart ;  but  on  seeing  the  resolute 
looks  of  all  the  rest,  she  surmounted 
it,  and  closing  her-eyes,  she  laid  fast 
hold  of  her  husband's  arm,  and  they 
two  led  the  way.  Camach  and  Bar- 
voolin  were  next  to  them,  and  Auch- 
insheen  and  Nathair-nimhe  last— 
the  four  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  chief 
—and  just  when  at  the  crown  of  the 
bridge,  Camach  and  Barvoolin  seised 
Lady  Julia,  and  in  one  moment  plun- 
ged her  into  the  abyss  below !  The 
act  was  so  sudden,  that  she  had  not 
time  to  utter  a  scream — ^nay,  it  was 
supposed,  even  to  open  her  eye»^ 
but  descending  like  a  swan  in  placid 
silence,  she  alighted  on  tiie  middle 
of  the  surface  of  the  fleet  torrent 
Such  was  its  density  and  velocity, 
that  iron,  wood,  or  a  feather,  bore  idl 
the  same  weight  there.  The  ladyfdl 
on  her  back  in  a  half-sitting  posture. 
She  did  not  dip  an  inch,  but  went 
down  top-water,  swifter  than  an  ar-* 
row  out  of  a  bow,  and  still  in  majes- 
tic silence ;  and  at  the  turn  of  the 
rock,  they  lost  sight  of  her  for  ever. 

The  moment  that  the  lady  was 
tossed  from  the  Drochud-maide,  the 
two  chieftains  seized  on  her  husband, 
and  bore  him  back  to  the  casde  In 
their  arms.  He  was  raving  mad;  but 
he  only  knew  that  he  liad  lost  his 
lady,  by  what  means  he  could  not 
comprehend.  At  first  he  cuned  Bar- 
voolin, and  swore  that  he  saw  his 
hand  touching  her — **  Alas !  I  was 
only  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
dizzy  and  distracted  leap,"  nid  he; 
and  before  night  they  had  persuaded 
him  that  the  terror  of  the  scene  had 
produced  a  momentary  madness,  and 
that  the  lady  Julia,  in  such  a  fit^  bad 
flung  herself  over. 

JM^n  on  horseback  were  dispatched 
on  the  instant,  some  to  the  meeting 
of  the  waters,  others  towards  the 
estuary,  where  all  the  boats  were 
put  in  requisition;  but  in  that  unpa- 
ralleled flood  both  of  tide  and  fresh, 
the  body  of  Lady  Julia  could  not  be 
found.  This  was  a  second  grievous 
distress  to  her  lord,  but  so  anxious 
were  the  clansmen  for  his  own  pre- 
servation, that  they  would  not  safer 
him  to  assist  la  th«  aearcli.    He  had 
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loved  his  lady  with  the  deepest  and 
purest  affection  of  which  the  heart 
of  man  is  capable ;  for  his  pathetic 
lamentations  over  her  loss  often  af- 
fected the  old  devotees  of  clanship 
to  tiie  hearty  and  the^  l>egan  to  re« 
pent  them  of  the  atrocious  deed  they 
had  committed-^particularly  when, 
after  representing  to  him  that  he  li- 
ved and  acted  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  clan,  and  that  it  now  had  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  take  home  unto  him- 
aelf  his  own  amiable  and  lamented 
lady,  they  proceeded  to  argue,  that 
it  therefore  behoved  him  to  take  an- 
other wife  without  delay,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  houses  of  tiieir  fathers 
n*om  utter  oblivion,  and  themselves, 
their  sons,  and  daughters,  from  be- 
coming the  vassals  and  slaves  of  an 
abhorred  house. 

^  These  are  indeed  strong  and 

Eowerftd  motives,  my  friends,  said 
e ;  *'  I  have  always  acknowledged  it 
wi^  deep  regret,  that  Heaven  should 
80  have  aecreed  it  But  man  has  not 
these  things  in  his  power,  and  though 
there  are  some  hearts,  that  are  so 
much  swayed  by  self-interest  that  it 
becomes  the  motive  of  all  their  ac* 
tion8,and  modulates  all  tiieir  feelings, 
such  heart  is  not  mine,  and  there  are 
certain  lengths  it  can  go,  and  no  far- 
ther. As  soon  as  it  forgets  my  Julia, 
1  will  then  take  to  myself  another 
wife;  but  when  that  may  be,  I  have 
no  mode  of  calculation.  How  can  I 
woo  another  bride?  I  could  only 
woo  her  as  Julia — I  could  only  ex- 
change love  or  marriage  vows  and 
tokens  with  her  as  Julia — and  when 
I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found 
that  another  than  Julia  had  slept  in 
my  bosom,  I  should  qo  distracted,  and 
murder  both  her  ana  myself.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  and  brave  kinsmen,  when 
I  assure  you  that  the  impression  of 
my  lost  Julia  is  so.  deeply  engraven 
on  my  heart,  that  it  can  take  no  other. 
Whenever  I  feel  that  possible,  I  will 
yield  to  your  entreaties,  but  not  till 
then." 

This  was  a  cutting  speech  to  the 
old  proud  cadets  of  the  chief,  and 
made  them  scowl  and  shake  the  head 
with  indignation.  They  had  brought 
innocent  blood  on  their  heads,  and 
made  matters  only  worse.  While 
Lady  Julia  was  alive,  there  was  some 
chance  remaining  for  family  heirs, — 
for,  alas,  she  had  been  cut  off  before 
her  twenty-ninth  year;  but  now  there 


was  none.  They  now  began  to  re^ 
pent  them  heartily  of  what  they  had 
done. 

.    While  matters  were  in  this  taking, 
while  the  fate  of  Lady  Julia  was  the 
sole  topic  of  conversation  up  stairs 
at  the  castle,  it  was  no  less  so  down 
atairs ;  but  there  conviction  appeared 
arrayed  in  different  habiliments.  The 
secrets  and  combinations  of  a  clan 
are  generally  known  through  all  its 
rammcations,  except  to  the  person 
combined  against.    It  is  a  curious 
trait  of  this  patriarchal  race,  that  they 
only  9ee,  hear,  feel,  and  act,  in  con- 
formity with  their  chiefs ;  and  in  the 
present  instance.  Lady  Julia,  perhaps, 
was  the  only  individual  of  the  whole 
clan  who  did  not  know  of  the  dissar 
tisf action  that  prevailed,  and  Uie  dan-* 
ffer  she  was  in.  The  menials  strong- 
ly suspected  that  their  lady's  deaui 
had  been  effected  bv  force. or  strata- 
gem ;  they  were  almost  convinced 
of  it,  but  their  lord  spake  otherwise, 
and  thought  otherwise,  and  so  did 
they.  But  there  was  one  maid,  named 
Ecky  M'Kenzie,  who  had  come  with 
her  lady  from  her  own  district,  who 
was  loud  and  vituperative  against  the 
chieftains,  and  Camach  in  particulai*, 
as  the  leader  of  them ;  asserting  bold- 
ly, that  he  had  blinded  her  lord,  and 
murdered  her  lady,  because  he  him- 
self was  next  of  kin,  and  would  suc- 
ceed, to  be  chief.    The  rest  of  the 
servants  threatened  her,  and  said  she 
was  lying ;  but  they  gathered  round 
her,  and  gaped  and  stared  upon  one 
another,  at  her  asseverations.    "  I 
know  it  all  T'  she  would  add;  **  I  know 
all  how  that  angelic  creature  has  been 
hated,  combined  against,  and  mur- 
dered by  your  vile,  servile  race ;  and 
particularly  by  that  old  serpent  Car- 
nach,  who  has  all  this  while  acted  as 
huntsman  to  a  pack  of  bloodhounds. 
But  vengeance  will  overtake  him  I 
There  will  a  witness  M;>pear  at  the 
castle  in  a  few  days,  that  shall  con- 
vict him  to  the  satisSaction  of  the 
whole  world,  and  I  shall  yet  see  him 
hanged  from  the  castle  wall,  and  ly- 
inga  mangled  corpse  at  the  foot  of  it." 
These  asseverations  were  so  un- 
reserved  and    violent,  that  Angus 
Sean  Riaghlear  went  direct  and  told 
his  lord  every  thing  that  Ecky  had 
said;  adding,  that  unless  she  was 
made  to  hold  her  tongue,  she  would 
bring  dittf^race  on  the  whole  clan. 
The  chief  judged  for  himself  in  that 
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intance  $  hAppj  had  it  been  for  fain 
had  he  done  so  alwmyv  I  butnothinf 

in  the  world  was  now  of  interest  to 
him,  save  what  rdated  to  his  lost  lady. 
So  after  dinner,  while  seven  of  the 
subordinate  chieftains  of  the  clan 
werepresent^hesentfor  Edcr  M*Kenp> 
nie  up  stairs,  saying  to  his  mend»-« 
^  There  is  a  little  pestilence  of  a  maid 
here,  who  was  kinswoman  to  my  late 
lady,  and  who  is  spreading  reports  se 
fajurious  to  me  and  to  you,  that  I 
must  call  her  to  account  for  it-— Bcky 
M'Kenzie,  come  up  here-Hitand  bet- 
fore  me,  and  look  me  in  the  £Bca 
What  wicked  and  malicious  reports 
are  these  that  you  have  been  spread* 
hw  so  broadly,  and  asserting  so  cour 
Mentlf  before  my  domestics  ?" 

**  I  have  asserted  nothing  but  the 
truth,  my  lord,  and  nothing  thai  I 
will  not  stand  to  before  all  your 
friends,  and  before  the  very  man 
whom  1  have  accused.*' 

**  Ecky,  you  cannot  assert  any  thing 
for  trulii  of  which  you  were  not  a 
witness ;  therefore,  think  before  you 
speak.  Say,  then,  how  or  by  whose 
hands  my  late  lady  died  ?*' 

<'  By  the  hands  of  these  two  men 
who  now  sit  on  your  right  and  left 
In  particular,  by  that  old  fiend  Gar- 
nacD,  who  has  for  years  been  hatch* 
ing  a  plot  against  my  dear  lady's  life, 
and  who  at  last  executed  it  in  one 
moment  of  terror  and  confusion.  Ay, 
and  not  unassisted  by  his  truculent 
nephew,  the  redoubted  BarvooHn. 
You  may  scowl !  I  care  not !  I  know 
the  foundation  of  your  devilish  plot. 
My  lord  does  not  You  knew  that 
you  would  be  chosen  as  the  leader* 
of  the  clan,  and  they  never  would  nor 
could  be  transferred  to  the  house  of 
Na^rre.  Ay,  well  may  you  start, 
ana  well  may  the  tears  drop  from 
your  aged  and  remorseless  eyes !  You 
know  1  have  told  you  the  truth,  and 
you  are  welcome  to  chew  the  cud 
upon  it  !*• 

**  What  is  this  that  I  see  ?  Why  do 
you  weep,  cousin  ?"  said  the  chief  to 
Camach. 

*'  It  is,  my  lord,  because,  that  in  my 
researches  into  futurity,  I  discovered 
that  the  death  of  my  Lady  Julia  was 
to  bring  about  my  own.  I  had  for- 
got the  prediction,  unconscious  bow 
the  one  life  could  hang  upon  the 
other,  until  this  wicked  minx's  bold 
and  false  assertion  reminded  me  of 
it,  and  eonvhiced  me  that  she  herddf 
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would  be  the  diuse  of  it  Hyloid^ 
iriiaU  such  falsehood  and  mmmdtf 
pass  unpunished  under  yovr  own 
roof?'* 

*  No,  they  shall  not  But  poiiidK 
ment  mutt  foUow  convietUniy  not  an* 
teeede  it^Now,  Ecky,  tfaey  am  all 

5 resent  who  witnessed  my  lady's 
eath.  Yovdidnot  Whence,  tiben, 
have  yon  your  information,  tfaot  yon 
have  the  audacity  to  accuse  these 
my  kinsmen  to  their  face  ?** 

'<  I  have  my  information  from  ano- 
tiier  country ;  and  my  teetmoDy  is 
true,  and  theirs  is  false.  They  know 
well  that  I  am  telling  the  truth,  and 
that  they  have  blinded  your  too  con- 
fiding heart  by  a  farrago  of  lien." 

"^  Hold,  hold  I"  cried  Camadb, 
•longing  to  his  feet,  and  laying  Ma 
hand  on  his  sword.  **  My  lord,  this 
is  not  to  be  borne.  That  infntunled 
girl  must  die  I«-mu8t  die  this  very 
night  I" 

"^No,  Camach  r  cried  tiie  elf, 
laughing  and  shaking  her  littte  white 
fist  In  his  face*^**  No,  Camach !  I  must 
not  die  to-night,  nor  will  I  for  your 
pleasure.  I  Know  that  your  proud 
and  relentless  heart  will  seek  my  life 
this  night;  but  I  will  sleep  far  be- 
yond the  power  of  thy  feeble  arm, 
and  have  intelligence,  too,  with  her 
whom  that  arm  put  down.  And  hear 
imd  note  well  wnat  I  say :  If  a  wi^ 
ness  from  another  country  does  not 
appear  at  this  castle  within  three 
days  from  this  date,  who  will  bring 
full  conviction  to  the  consciences, 
and  vengeance  on  the  heads,  of  these 
guilty  men,  I  give  you  liberty  to  cut 
me  aJl  in  pieces,  and  feed  the  crows 
and  the  ^gles  wi^  me !  No,  Otr* 
nach,  I  must  not  die  to-nf^it,  for  I 
must  live  to  see  you  hanged,  and  ly- 
ing a  mangled  coipse  at  the  foot  of 
the  castle-wall,  next  to  the  river.-^- 
Good-night,  sir ;  and  remember  I 
toon't  die  to-nigh^  but  will  Uve,  out  of 
spite  to  you  1'*^ 

^  What  does  the  baggage  mean  V* 
said  the  guilty  compeers,  staring  at 
one  another.  ^  She  will  give  us  liber- 
ty to  cut  her  all  in  pieces,  if  a  witness 
mm  another  country  does  not  ar- 
rive? What  does  the  infernal  litde 
witch  mean  ?"* 

**  Her  meaninff  is  far  beyond  my 
comprehension,'^  said  Edirdale  — 
''not  so  her  assertion.  Would  to 
God,  that  I  did  not  suspect  it  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  truth  I    But  it  is  easy 
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for  us  to  wait  far  three  dayt»  and  see 
the  issue  of  this  strange  witness's  in- 
telligence. After  tliat,  we  shall  bring 
the  minx  to  judgment" 

*^  She  mav  have  escaped  beyond 
our  power  before  that  time/'  said 
Camach.  ^  The  reptile  that  would 
sting  should  be  crushed  at  once.  My 
advice  is,  that  she  be  put  down  this 
very  niffht,  or  confined  in  the  dun- 
geon. I  niyself  shall  take  in  hand  to 
be  her  jailor." 

"  I  stand  her  security  that  she  shall 
be  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  three 
daysj  dead  or  alive,"  said  the  chief. 
There  was  no  more  to  be  said-^ 
not  a  word  on  that  head ;  but  on  the 
girl's  asseverations  many  words  pass- 
ed ;  and  though  the  guiltiest  or  the 
associates  pretended  to  hold  the  pre- 
diction lignt,  it  was  manifest  that  it 
had  annoyed  them  in  no  ordinary 
degree — Camach  in  particular,  whose 
countenance  was  quite  changed ;  for, 
with  all  his  cruelty  and  pride  of  clan- 
ship, he  was  the  most  superstitious 
of  mortals ;  and  the  idea  of  an  un- 
earthly witness  appearing  against  him 
almost  put  him  beside  himself.    He 
had  no  intention  of  staying  out  the 
three  days;  and,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  which  he  groaned  out  beside 
his  nephew  Barvoolin,  he  prepared 
for  his  departure  next  morning.   But 
his  chief  shamed  him  out  of  his  reso- 
luticm,  conjuring,  and  even  ordering, 
him  to  remain  and  await  the  issue  of 
the  extraordinary  accusation. 

That  evening,  it  being  the  fii^t  after 
Ecky's  examination,  the  chief,  per- 
ceiving the  depression  of  his  kins- 
men's spirits,  and  of  old  Camach's  in 
particuuu*9  who  appeared  quite  ner- 
vous, plied  his  guests  well  with  wine, 
which  wrought  variously  on  the  va- 
rious characters.  Camach  was  exci- 
ted in  an  extraordinary  manner :  his 
looks  were  wild  and  unstable;  his 
voice  loud  and  intermittent;  and 
whenever  the  late  lady  of  the  man- 
sion was  named,  the  tears  rushed 
into  his  eyes.  It  was  presumed  that 
he  meant  to  have  made  a  full  confes- 
sion iJiat  night;  and,  if  he  had,  his 
kinsmen  would  have  saved  him  from 
destruction.  But  while  the  glass  was 
running  the  ninth  hour,  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  an  ex- 
traordinary guest 

It  was,  as  Isaid,  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  hours  of  a  dark  January 
night.    The  storm^  which  raged  for 
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many  days,  had  died  away,  and  a  still 
and  awful  cahn  succeeded.  The  sky 
was  overspread  with  a  pall  oi  bbick- 
ness.  It  was  like  a  house  of  death 
after  the  last  convulsion  of  nature; 
and  the  arrival  of  any  guest  at  the 
eastle,  on  such  a  night,  and  by  such 
paths,  was  enough  to  strike  the  whole 
party  with  consternation.  The  din  of 
conversation  in  the  chief's  dining 
apartment  had  reached  its  acme 
for  the  evening,  when  a  gentle  rvp 
came  to  the  grand  entrance  door,  at 
which  none  but  people  of  the  high- 
est quality  presumea  to  enter.  Sute 
there  was  something  equivocal  in 
that  rap,  for  never  was  there  another 
that  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
hearts  and  looks  of  so  many  bold  and 
warlike  men.  The  din  of  approach- 
ing ebriety  was  hushed  in  a  moment 
A  blank  and  dmmly  dismay  was  im- 
printed on  every  countenance ;  and 
every  eye,  afraid  of  meeting  witfi 
the  gleams  of  terror  from  anotiier, 
was  fixed  on  the  door.  Light  steps 
were  heard  approaching  by  tiie  great 
staircase;  they  came  close  to  the  back 
of  the  door  of  the  apai'tment,  where 
they  lingered  for  a  space,  and  an  aw- 
ful pause  it  was  for  those  within  I 
The  door  was  at  length  opened  slow- 
ly and  hesitatingly  by  Ecky  M'Ken- 
zie,  wrapped  in  her  winding-sheet, 
and  a  white  napkin  about  her  head, 
who  fixed  one  deathlike  look  on  Car- 
nach,  raising  her  forefinger  at  him, 
and  then  retired,  introducing  Lady 
Julia.  >*« 

This  is  no  falsehood — ^no  illusion 
of  the  brain.  It  is  a  fact  as  well 
authenticated  as  any  event  in  the 
annals  of  any  family  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. Yes,  at  that  moment  Lady  Julfat 
entered,  in  the  very  robes  in  which 
she  had  been  precipitated  from  the 
bridge.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her 
looks  severe-^still  she  was  the  Lady 
Julia  in  every  lineament  A  shudder, 
and  a  smothered  expression  of  hor- 
ror, issued  from  the  circle.  Camach 
in  one  moment  rushed  to  the  case- 
ment It  opened  like  a  door  on  hin- 
ges. He  pulled  it  open,  and  threw 
himself  from  it  Barvoolin  followed 
his  example;  and  so  terror- smitten 
were  the  remainder,  that  not  one  per- 
ceived the  desperate  exit  of  the  two 
chieftains,  save  the  apparition  itself, 
which  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  at 
the  disappearance  of  each.  These 
yells  astounded  the  amazed  kinsmen 
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Btill  the  more,  laying  all  their  fncvlr 
ties  asteep  in  a  torpid  numbness. 
But  their  souls  were  soon  aroused  by 
new  excitations :  for  the  incidents,  as 
they  came  rushing  one  on  another, 
were  all  beyond  hunuui  comprehen- 
sion.  The  apparition  fixed  its  eyes, 
as  if  ^listening  with  tears,  on  one  only 
of  those  present;  then,  spreading 
forth  its  arms,  and  throwing  its  face 
towards  heaven,  as  if  in  agony,  it  ex- 
claimed, **  Is  there  no  one  here  to 
receive  me,  or  welcome  me  back  to 
my  own  house  ?"  The  chief  assumed 
the  same  posture,  but  had  not  power 
to  move,  till  the  apparition,  flyinff  to 
him  with  the  swiftness  of  lightnmg, 
clasped  him  in  her  arms, laid  her  head 
upon  his  bosom,  and  wept  "  God 
ot  my  fathers !  It  is  my  Julia ! — ^my 
own  Julia,  as  I  live  and  breathe!'* 
It  was  the  Lady  Julia  herself. 

Sir,  does  not  this  require  some  ex- 
planation ?    It  does. 

On  the  side  of  the  river  oppojsite 
to  the  castle,  and,  consequently,  in 
another  country,  according  to  the 
constant  phrase  in  those  parts,  there 
lived  a  bold  yeoman,  called  Mungo 
M'Craw,  miller  of  Clach-mhuUian  (I 
cannot  help  the  alliteration,  it  is  none 
of  my  making).  But,  in  those  days, 
mill-ponds  and  mill-leads,  with  their 
sluices  and  burns,  (to  say  nothing  of 
mill-stones  and  mill-wheels,)  were  in 
a  very  rude  and  ineffective  state.  Tlie 

treat  Christmas  flood  levelled  Mungo 
['Craw's  wears  and  sluices,  as  if  no 
such  things  had  existed ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  as  the  dam  came  off  at 
the  acute  an^le  of  the  river,  the  flood 
followed  on  m  that  straight-forward 
direction,  threatening  instant  de- 
struction to  the  whole  mill-town. 
Mungo,  with  his  son  Quinten,  bis 
daugbter  Diana,  and  his  old  wife, 
yclept  Mustress  M'Craw,  were  all 
busily  engaged  rearing  a  rampart  of 
defence  with  wood,  stones,  divots, 
and  loads  of  manure  from  the  dunflr- 
hill.  ^ 

"  Ply,  ply, you  dell's  buckles,  or  we 
shall  all  be  overwhelmed  and  swept 
away  from  the  world,  with  that  roar- 
ing ocean  of  destruction  that  is  com- 
ing down  from  the  hills.  Fie,  Mus- 
tress M'Craw,  ply  your  fingers;  fill 
all  the  sacks  or  the  mill  with  dung, 
and  plunge  them  into  the  breach! 
Diana,  you  jade !  You  are  not  car- 
rying above  ten  stone  weight  of  dung 
at  a  time.    Qukten,  you  dog,  you 


cur,  you  great  lazy  puppy  of  a  ci^ 
^annich,  do  you  not  see  wat  we  shall 
all  be  carried  away,  unless  you  plj 
as  never  man  plied  before  ?*' 

^  Father,  is  Montrose  charged?" 

«  Malluchid  I  If  I  do  not  break 
your  head  for  you  I  What  want  jou 
with  the  gun  iust  now  ?" 

"  Because  here  is  a  swan  comiflf 
full  sail  upon  us." 

"  Kem  damh  fealmhar!  run  and 
bring  Montrose.  Him  always  cfaaned 
and  dry,  and  let  us  have  a  plus  at 
the  swan,  come  of  the  mill  wlmt  maj. 
Life  of  my  soul,  if  she  be  not  i 
drowned  lady,  instead  of  a  swan! 
Mustress  M'Craw,  and  you  vouDg 
witch,  Diana,  where  be  your  hearti 
and  your  souls  now?  Och,  nov, 
there  will  be  such  splashing  ui 
squalling,  and  crving,  for  women's 
hearts  are  all  made  of  oladh-ldgiiis; 
while  I  have  lost  my  grand  shoCind 
shall  lose  my  mill,  and  all  my  goods 
and  chattels.  AJas,  dear  soul,  a 
warmer  couch  would  have  fitted  diee 
better  to-da^ !  Come,  help  me  to  or- 
ry  her,  you  jades ;  what  wiU  bowling 
and  wringing  your  hands  do  ?  See, 
give  me  hold  of  all  your  four  anus, 
and  let  her  face  hang  down,  that  ^ 
muddy  water  mav  pour  from  her 
stomach  like  a  mill-apout'*— - 

**  No,  no,  Mungo,  keep  my  face 
upward.  I  am  little  the  worse.  My 
head  has  never  yet  been  below  Um 
water." 

^  As  I  shall  be  sworn  before  the 
day  of  shudgment,  it  is  the  great  and 
good  lady  of  the  castle !  God  he 
with  us,  my  dear  and  blessed  madam! 
How  did  you  come  here  ?*' 

"  Even  as  you  see,  Af ungo.  But 
put  me  in  your  warm  bed,  and  I  win 
tell  you  all ;  for  I  have  had  a  dread- 
ful voyage  to  your  habitatioo,  al- 
thouffh  we  space  of  its  dunitioB 
cou]a  scarcely  be  extracted  from  the 
column  of  time.  It  is  scarcely  a  mo* 
ment  since  I  lost  hold  of  my  bua- 
band's  arms.'' 

With  many  exclamations,  vA 
prayers,  and  tears,  the  lady  Juli* 
was  put  into  the  miller's  bed,  and 
nursed  with  all  the  care  and  aie^ 
tion  of  which  the  honest  and  kind- 
hearted  miller  and  his  family  were 
capable.  But  her  recovery  was  not 
so  sudden  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; an  undefinable  terror  op- 
pressed her  spirit^  which,  at  M$ 
It  appeared  impos8U>le  to  remore, » 
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terror  of  that  which  was  past.  And 
besides,  there  was  one  feeling  of  hor- 
ror which  was  quite  unbrookable,  a 
worm  that  gnawed  at  her  heart,  and 
idmost  drank  up  the  fountains  of  ex- 
istence within  her;  it  was  a  painful 
thrilling  consciousness  that  her  hus- 
band had  pushed  her  over.    She  hi^ 


nach  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
next  to  the  river,  with  his  neck 
broken,  and  his  body  otherwise  grie- 
vously mangled;  while  Barvoolin 
was  so  mucn  crushed  and  bruised 
by  his  fall,  that  he  proved  a  lamiter 
for  life. 
When  these  two  cruel  and  deter-' 


not  the  heart  nor  the  capability  of    mined  men  threw  the  lady  from  the 


mentioning  this  to  any  one,  although 
it  Continued  more  and  more  to  prey 
on  her  spirits  and  health;  but  she 
bound  all  the  miller's  family  to  se- 
crecy, and  resolved  to  remain  in  con- 
cealment with  them,  till  the  mystery 
of  her  intended  death  was  cleared  up. 
She  contrived  at  length  to  obtain 
a  private  interview  witn  her  humble 
confidant  and  god-child,  Ecky  M - 
Kenzie.    The  meeting  was  affecting, 
and  full  of  the  deepest  interest ;  but 
I  may  not  dwell  on  subsidiary  mat- 
ters.    At  that  meeting,  and  by  the 
conversation  that  occurred  between 
Ecky  and  the  old  miller.  Lady  Julia's 
eyes  were  first  opened  to  the  horrid 
combination  to  take  her  off,  and  it 
brought  such  ease  and  comfort  to 
her  heart,  that  she  recovered  daily. 
She  was  now  convinced  of  her  hus- 
band's innocence,  and  that  all  the 
love  he  had  ever  expressed  towards 
her  was  sincere;  and,  as  she  lived 
bat  in  his  affections,  all  other  earthly 
concerns  appeared  to  her  as  nothing. 
And  so,  to  have  farther  proof  against 
those  immediately  guilty,  the  time, 
manner,  and  mode  of  her  return  to 
the  castle  were  all  settled  and  arran- 
ged by  the  miller  and  maid,  and  the 
above  narrated  catastrophe  was  the 
result. 

On  going  out  with  torches,  the 
foremost  of  which  was  borne  by 
Ecky  M*Kenzie,  they  found  old  Car- 


top  of  Drochaid*maide,   she  went 
down  like  a  feather  on  the  surface 
of  the  dense  current,  until  hid  from 
their  sight  by  the  acute  angle  at  the 
mouth  of  the  linn.    From  the  angle 
on  the  other  side,  the  miller's  dam 
was  drawn  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
with  the  current,  and  his  sluices 
having  been  all  demolished,  the  lady 
was  naturally  borne  right  onward 
in  that  direction,  straight  into  the  old 
miller's  arms ;  so  that,  from  the  time 
she  quitted  her  lord's  arm,  and  found 
herself  in  those  of  Muneo  M'Craw, 
the  miller  of  Clache-inhuiiian,wasnot 
perhaps  above  the  space  of  half  a  mi-* 
nute.  But  Uie  far  best  ofthe  story  is  yet 
to  come.   Whether  it  was  the  sleep- 
ing for  a  fortnight  on  a  hard  heather- 
bed,  or  the  subsisting  for  that  fortnight 
on  black  brochen,  and  brose  and  but- 
ter ;  or  whether  the  ducking  and  cor- 
responding fright  wrought  a  hmm 
change  on  Julia  s  constitution — ^which 
of  these  causes  it  was,  or  if  all  of 
them  combined,  I  know  not;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,   that,  within  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  date  of  her 
return  to  the  castie,  she  gave  birth 
to  a  comely  daughter,  and  subse- 
quentiy  to  two  sons;  and  the  der 
scendants  of  that  affectionate  couple 
occupy  a  portion  of  their  once  exten- 
sive patrimonial  possessions  to  thb 
day. 


THE  QUBNCHINO  OF  THB  TOBCH.* 


*'  LfOOK  out  for  that  sea,  quarter- 
master ! — Mind  your  starboard  helm  I 
'—Ease  her,  man— ease  her." 

On  it  came  rolling  as  high  as  the 
foreyardy  and  tumbled  in  over  the 
bows,  ffreen,  clear,  and  unbroken. 

It  filled  the  deep  waist  of  the  Torch 
in  an  instant,  and  as  I  rose  half  smo- 
thered in  the  midst  of  a  jumble  of 
men,  P^S^>  hencoops,  and  spare  spars. 


I  had  nearly  lost  an  eye  by  a  floating 
boarding-pike  that  was  lanced  at  me 
by  the  Jaugle  of  the  water.  As  for  the 
boats  on  the  booms,  they  had  all  gone 
to  sea  separatelv,  and  were  bobbiDg 
at  us  in  a  squaaron  to  leeward,  the 
launch  acting  as  commodore,  with  a 
crew  of  a  dozen  sheep,  whose  bleat- 
ing as  she  rose  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
came  back  upon  us,  faintly  blending 
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witb  the  hoarse  roarinff  of  thestomi, 
and  teemiiig  to  cry, "  I^o  more  mut- 
ton for  you,  my  boys  I" 

At  length  the  lee  ports  were  forced 
out— 'the  pumps  promptly  riffged  and 
manned-^bu<^ets  slung  andat  work 
down  the  hatchways ;  and  although  we 
had  narrowly  escaped  being  swamp- 
ed, and  it  continued  to  blow  hard» 
with  a  heavy  sea,  the  men,  confident 
in  the  qualities  of  the  ship,  worked 
with  fflee,  shaking  their  feathers,  and 
quizxmg  each  other.  But  anon  a  sud- 
aen  and  apnalling  change  came  over 
the  sea  ana  the  sky,  that  made  the 
stoutest  amonffst  us  quail  and  draw 
his  .  breath  thick.  The  firmament 
darkened<— the  honzon  seemed  to 
contract— the  sea  became  black  as 
ink^-the  wind  fell  to  a  dead  calm— > 
the  teeming  clouds  descended  and 
filled  the  murky  arch  of  heaven  with 
their  whirling  masses,  until  they  ap* 
peared  to  touch  our  mast-heads,  but 
there  was  neither  lightning  nor  rain, 
not  one  glancing  flash,  not  one  re- 
freshing drop— the  windows  of  the 
sky  had  been  sealed  up  by  Him  who 
had  said  to  the  storm,  '*  Peace,  be 
•till." 

.  During  this  deathlike  pause,  infi- 
nitely more  awful  than  the  heaviest 
gale,  every  sound  on  board,  the  voices 
of  the  men,  even  the  creaking  of  the 
bulkheads,  was  heard  with  startling 
distinctness;  and  the  water-logged 
brig,  having  no  wind  to  steady  her, 
laboured  so  heavily  in  the  trough  of 
the  sea,  that  we  expected  her  mast 
to  go  overboard  everv  moment 

'^Do  you  see  and  hear  that,  sir  ?" 
■aid  Lieutenant  Treenail  to  the  Cap* 
tain.  We  all  looked  eagerly  forth  m 
the  direction  indicated.  There  was 
a  white  line  in  fearful  contrast  with 
the  clouds  and  the  rest  of  the  ocean, 
gleaming  on  the  extreme  verge  of 
3ie  horizon — it  grew  broader — a  low 
increasing  growl  was  heard— a  thick 
blinding  mist  came  driving  up  a-stem 
of  us,  whose  small  drops  pierced  into 
the  skin  like  sharp  haU— '<  Is  it  rain  ?" 
— '*  No,  no— salt,  salt"  And  now  the 
fierce  Spirit  of  the  Hurricane  himself, 
the  sea  Azrael,  in  storm  and  in  dark- 
ness, came  thundering  on  with  stun- 
ning violence,  tearing  off  the  snowy 
scalps  of  the  tortured  billows,  and 
with  tremendous  and  sheer  force, 
crushing  down  beneath  his  chariot 
wheels  thsfa*  mountainous  and  howl- 
ing ridges  into  one  level  plain  of 


foaming  water.  Our  chafaiplalee, 
strong  fastenings,  and  clenchea  bolti, 
drew  like  pliant  wires,  shrouds  and 
stays  were  torn  away  like  the  sum- 
mer gossamer,  and  our  masts  and 
spars,  crackling  before  his  fury  like 
ory  reeds  in  autumn,  were  blowa 
clean  out  of  the  ship,  over  her  bow% 
into  the  sea. 

Had  we  shewn  a  shred  of  the 
strongest  sail  in  the  vessel,  it  would 
have  been  blown  out  of  the  bolt-rope 
in  an  instant;  we  had,  therefore^  to 
get  her  before  the  wind,  by  croeeing 
a  spar  on  the  stump  of  Uie  foremast 
with  four  men  at  the  wheel,  one 
watch  at  the  pumps,  and  the  other 
clearing  the  wreck.  But  our  spirits 
were  soon  dashed,  when  the  ola  car- 
penter, one  of  the  coolest  and  bravest 
men  in  the  ship,  rose  throuj^h  the 
fore-hatch,  pale  as  a  ghost,  with  his 
white  hairs  streaming  straight  out  in 
the  wind.  He  did  not  sp€»k  to  any 
of  us,  but  clambered  aft,  towards  the 
capstan,  to  which  the  Captain  had 
lashed  himself.  "  The  water  is  rush- 
ing in  forward  like  a  mill-atream, 
sir;  we  have  either  started  a  butt  or 
the  wreck  of  the  foremast  has  gone 
through  her  bows,  for  she  is  fisst  set- 
tling down  by  the  head.'* — **  Get  the 
boatswain  to /other  a  sail  then,  man, 
and  try  it  over  the  leak,  but  dont 
alarm  the  people,  Mr  Kelson.'*  The 
brig  was,  mdeed,  rapidly  losing  her 
buoyancy,  and  when  the  next  heavy 
sea  rose  srhead  of  us,  ahe  gave  a 
drunken  sickening  lurch,  and  pitch- 
ed right  into  it,  groaning  and  trem- 
bling in  every  pluik,  like  a  guilty  and 
condemned  thmg  in  the  proepect  of 
impending  punidiment. 

**  Stand  by,  to  heave  the  guaa  over- 
board." Too  late,  too  late— Oh  God, 
that  cry  I — I  was  stunned  and  drown- 
iDg,  a  chaos  of  wreck  was  beneath 
me,  and  around  me,  and  above  me, 
and  blue  agonized  gasping  faces,  and 
struggling  ar9i8,andcoiourlessclutch- 
inff  nan<^  and  despairing  yells  for 
help,  where  help  was  impossible; 
when  I  felt  a  sharp  bite  on  the  neck, 
and  breathed  again.  My  Newfound- 
land dog.  Sneezer,  had  snatched  at 
me,  and  dragged  me  out  of  the  eddy 
of  the  sinking  vessel. 

For  life,  for  dear  life,  neariy  suf- 
focated amidst  the  hissinff  tpny,  we 
reached  the  cutter,  the  aog  and  his 
helpless  master. 
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The  QuencJIing  oftlkii  Torch. 


/  For  three  miserable  days,  I  had 

'  been  exposed,  half  naked  and  bar&- 
^  headed,  in  an  open  boat,  without  wa- 
'  ter,  or  food,  or  shade.  The  third 
^  fierce  cloudless  West  Indian  noon 
!  was  long  passed,  and  once  more  tha 
I  dry  burning  sun  sunk  in  the  West, 
^  like  a  red-hot  shield  of  iron.  In  my 
horrible  extremity,  I  imprecated  the 
I       wrath  of  Heaven  on  my  defenceless 

<  head,  and  shaking  my  clenched  hands 
^  against  the  brazen  sky,  I  called  aloud 
I  on  the  Almighty,  **  Oh,  let  me  never 
t  see  him  rise  again  I"  I  glared  on  the 
'  noble  dog,  as  he  lay  dying  at  the  bot- 
t  tom  of  the  boat ;  madness  seized  me, 
I  I  tore  his  throat  with  my  teeth,  not 
1  for  food,  but  that  I  might  drink  his 
I  hot  blood — it  flowed,  and  vampire- 
like I  would  have  gorged  myselr,  but 

I       as  he  turned  his  dull,  grey,  glazing 
i      eye  on  me,  the  pulses  of  my  heart 
stopped,  and  I  fell  senseless. 

<  When  my  recollection  returned,  I 
{  was  sti'etched  on  some  fresh  plantain 
t  leaves,  in  a  low  smoky  hut,  with  my 
>  faithful  dog  lying  beside  me,  whining 
/  and  licking  my  bands  and  face.  On 
1  the  rude  joists  that  bound  the  rafters 
)  of  the  roof  together,  rested  a  light 
f      canoe  with  its  paddles,  and  over 

against  me,  on  the  wall,  hung  some 
\  Indian  fishing  implements,  and  a 
long  barrelled  Spanish  gun.  Under* 
neath  lay  a  corpse,  wrapped  in  a 
I  boat-sail,  on  which  was  clumsily 
written,  with  charcoal,—**  The  body 
of  John  Deadeye,  Esq.  late  Com^^ 
mander  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
Sloop,  Torch." 

There  was  a  fire  on  the  floor,  at 
which  Lieutenant  Splinter,  in  his 
shirt  and  trowsers,  drenched,  un- 
shorn, and  deathlike,  was  roasdng  a 
joint  of  meat,  whilst  a  dwarfish  In- 
dian, stark  naked,  sat  opposite  to 
him,  squatting  on  his  hams  more  like 
a  hurge  bull-frog  than  a  man,  and 
fonning  the  flame  with  a  palm  leaf. 
In  the  dark  comer  of  the  hut  half  a 
dozen  miserable  sheep  shrunk  hud- 
dled together.  Throuffh  the  open 
door  I  saw  the  stars  in  the  deep  blue 
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heaven,  and  the  cold  beams  of  the 
newly  risen  moon  were  dancing  in 
a  lon^  flickering  wake  of  silver  light,* 
on  the  ever-heaving  bosom  of  the 
ocean,  whilst,  the  melancholy  mur- 
mur of  the  surf  breaking  on  the 
shore,  came  booming  Uie  gentle  night 
wind.  I  had  been  nourisned  durrar 
my  delirium;  for  the  fierceness  of 
my  sufferings  was  assuaged,  and  I 
was  comparatively  strong,  when  i 
anxiously  enquired  of  the  Lieutenant 
the  (kte  of  our  shipmates. 

'*  All  gone  down  in  the  old  ToT«h ; 
and  half  it  not  been  for  the  launch 
and  our  four-footed  friends  there,  I 
should  not  have  been  here  to  have 
told  it;  but  raw  mutton,  with  the 
wool  on,  is  not  a  mess  to  thrive  on, 
Tom.  All  that  the  sharks  have  left 
of  the  Captain  and  five  seamen  came 
ashore  last  night  I  have  buried  the 
poor  fellows  on  the  beach  where 
they  lay  as  well  as  I  could,  with  an 
oar-blade  for  a  shovel,  and  the  hronxe 
ornament  there  (pointing  to  the  In* 
dian)  for  an  assistant." 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  body  i 
and  the  honest  fellow's  voice  shook 
as  he  continued. 

**  But  seeing  you  were  alive,  I 
thought  if  you  did  recover,  it  would 
be  gratifying  to  both  of  us,  after 
having  weathered  it  so  long  with  him 
through  gale  and  sunshine,  to  lay  the 
kind-hearted  old  man's  head  on  its 
everlasting  pillow  as  decently  as  our 
forlorn  condition  permitted." 

As  the  Lieutenant  spoke,  Sneezer 
seemed  to  think  his  watch  was  up» 
and  drew  off  towards  the  fire.  Clung 
and  famished,  the  poor  brute  coula 
no  longer  resist  the  temptation,  but 
makinff  a  desperate  snatch  at  the 
joint,  Dolted  through  the  door  with 
it,  hotly  pursued  by  the  Bull-frog, 

**  Drop  the  leg  of  mutton,  Sneezer," 
roared  the  Lieutenant,  **  drop  tho 
mutton— drop  it,  sir,  drop  it,  drop 

it" 

Thomas  Crinolb, 

I7th  September^  1830. 
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y.  There  U  a  dde  in  the  aifoin  of 
/nations,  as  well  as  of  individuals, 
/  and  the  present  tide  is  that  which 
(  sweeps  on  towards  the  uncertain 
^shore  of  revolution.  The  madness, 
or  conviction,  or  sentiment,  or  what- 
ever be  its  right  name,  is  as  general 
as  that  of  the  Crusades;  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Baltic,  the  peo- 
ple are  in  a  ferment.  We  are  far 
from  looking  upon  this  as  a  circum- 
stance of  unmixed  evil;  for,  inde- 
pendendy  of  the  good  which  will 
arise  in  some  places,  from  the  chan- 
ges which  the  people  will  enforce, 
and  have  the  prudence  to  be  satis- 
fied with,  and  then  set  about  mind- 
ing their  own  business  again,  it  is  a 
I  good  thing  that  the  nations  of  the 
earth  should  now  and  then  be  shaken 
up,  and  the  loftier  virtues  and  more 
powerful  feelings  of  men  be  put  in 
action.  For  this  cause,  Lord  Bacon 
/  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  war,  as 
a  wholesome  exercise  for  kingdoms ; 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  judge  light- 
ly, or  without  a  due  reeard  to  an  en< 
larged  humanity.  Mankind,  like  wa- 
ter, grows  putrid  by  stagnation.  The 
nature  of  man  is  not  pure  enough 
for  undisturbed  repose ;  it  requires 
tempests  and  humcanes  to  cleanse 
it  thoroughly.  The  unagitated,  un- 
wholesome mass,  ere  long,  heaves 
with  internal  corruption  and  con- 
cealed at>omination.  Nations,  like 
the  people  before  the  flood,  become 
**  corrupt  before  God  ;*'  but  a  more 
merciful  dispensation,  instead  of 
drownmg  the  world,  gives  us  ware 
and  revmuticms;  and  they  operate 
as  a  pui^,  exhausting  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  sanative;  and  the  king- 
doms grow  strong  again,  till  a  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  shall  require  a 
repetition  of  the  remedy.  All  this 
is  not  very  new  perhaps ;  but  it  is 
worth  while  to  dwell  a  Uttle  upon 
these  reflections,  in  order  to  dissi- 
pate those  of  a  more  gloomy  nature, 
which  the  present  angry  aspect  of 
the  political  woiid  is  so  apt  to  occa- 
sion. 

The  present  crisis  is  one  which  no . 
man,  who  reflects  at  all,  can  look 
upon  without  very  lively  interest; 
for,  in  no  period  of  modem  times, 
has  the  senled  order  of  tfiingi  ap- 


peared to  be  so  extensively  under 
the  influence  of  desire  for  change. 
U  we  call  that  "  desire  of  change," 
which  others  may  choose  to  desig- 
nate as  Ihe  **  glorious  out-breaking 
of  a  spirit  of  freedom,"  we  desire  to 
be  understood  as  not  wishing  In  the 
least  to  undervalue  the  cause  of  ra- 
tional liberty,  or  the  efforts  made  ia 
its  favour,  by  those  who  suffer  from 
the  want  of  it ;  but  we  must  be  ex- 
cused from  indulging  in  a  notion  so 
extravagant,  as  that  which  refers  all 
the  disturbance  abroad,  and  all  the 
sympaUiy,or  affected  sympathy,  with 
it  at  nome,  to  enlightened  and  honest 
views  of  political  liberty.  A  great 
part  of  what  has  been  done,  has  had 
Its  foundation  in  nothing  better  than 
what  we  must  call,  for  want  of  an- 
other word  as  suitable  to  our  pur- 
pose, mere  mobbism.  There  are  well- 
Dehaved  mobs,and  ill-beliaved  mobs; 
and  there  are  mobs  well-managed,  and 
mobs  ill-managed ;  and,  again,  there 
are  mobs  well-opposed,  and  mobs  ill- 
opposed.  The  Paris  mob  was  urell- 
behaved,  well-managed,  and  ill-op- 
posed. The  Brussels  mob  wna  ill* 
behaved,  illnnanaged,  and  well-op- 
posed. The  Brunswick  mob  was 
ill— every  thing.  That  they  had  all 
good  reason  to  be  discontented,  and 
to  desire  a  better  administration  of 
abused  power,  is  certain.  That  they 
have  done  some  good  by  the  decisive 
way  in  which  dieir  diaaatislinctioB 
was  manifested,  is  probable ;  bot 
that  they  did  exactly  the  r&j  thing 
which  was  right,  and  in  the  bei^  man- 
ner, is  certainly  not  true ;  nor  can  It 
be  doubted,  as  we  conceive,  by 
any  one  who  Is  firmly  attached  to 
the  principles  of  our  oonatitutioii, 
that  the  undivided  and  extravi^aat 
admiration  of  these  continental  nro- 
ceedings,  whadk  has  been  exhibit^ 
here,  is  neither  conanient  widi  rea- 
son, nor  a  due  regard  to  our  own 
tranquillity.  It  happens  fortunately  l 
for  us,  that  we  have  within  our  coon*  I 
try  an  active  public  spirit,  ever  at 
work,  which  secures  na  from  the  ne- 
cessi^  of  these  sudden  and  violent 
ebullitions,  that  we  have  alluded  to 
aa  necessary  to  the  political  health  id 
kingdoms  under  ddferent  and  lees  > 
fortunate  drnimataTep.'"  Our  Far 
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liamentaiy  debates^  if  very  unargu^ 
mentative  talkiiig  may  deserve  tBat 
name,  and  our  newspapers  and  ma- 
gazines, notwithstanaing  tiie  adverse 
mfluence  of  a  Whig  Attomey-eeneral, 
are  quite  sufficient  safety-viuves,  to 
let  Off  the  ill-humour  of  the  people ; 
and  our  institutions,  however  uow 
and  expensive  in  their  working,  and 
although  clogged  with  abuses  in  their 
details,  are  yet  of  certain  efficacy  to 
secure  us  from  such  perversion  of 
authority  as  would  callfor  the  forci- 
ble intermeddling^  of  the  common 
people ;  or  woula  justify  an  ostenta* 
Hous  applause  of  such  intermeddling 
elsewhere.  The  common  people  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  will  catch  up 
what  appears  on  the  surface,  without 
seeking  to  go  deeper,  and  if  they 
find  the  forcible  interference  of  their 
brethren  on  the  continent  the  theme 
of  public  and  inflated  panegyric,  they 
wib  draw  their  conclusions  at  once, 
and  without  stopping  to  make  nice 
enquiries  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  in  which  this  much-lauded 
interference  took  place. 

It  is  not  like  Englishmen,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  common  sense,  to 
rush  headlong  into  this  public  admi- 
ration of  that  about  which  we  know 
so  little,  except  that  from  the  rapidity 
of  the  change,  (we  refer  to  the  afiairs 
of  France,)  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  the  new  system  of  government, 
struck  off  at  the  first  heaC  can  be  per- 
manent. It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  rapidity  of  creation,  and 
the  principles  of  long  duration,  should 
co-exist.  It  is  not  so  in  animal  or 
vegetable  organization ;  nor  has  poli- 
tical organization,  which  is  the  work 
of  man,  any  advantage  over  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature  in  this  respect.  That 
which  is  to  endure,  must  be  done  so- 
berly, and  thoughtfully,  and  delibe- 
rately ;  but  that  which  is  done  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  shifdng  of  a  scene, 
is  likely  as  soon  to  eive  place  to  an- 
other. The  French  md  us  the  honour 
very  frequently  in  their  late  brief 
proceedings,  to  refer  to  our  Revolu- 
on  as  a  model,  as  well  as  an  ex- 
ple ;  it  would  have  been  well  if 
ey  not  only  recollected  what  we 
id,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done.  From  the  22d  of  January  to 
the  18th  of  February,  wa&  William 
kept  waiting  in  silent  and  sullen  ex- 
pectation at  St  James's,  while  the 
Houses  debated,  and  re-debated  and 


amended,  and  conferred,  and  sifted 
every  argument  that  patience  and 
ingenuity  could  suggest,  upon  the 
momentous  matter  of  forming  a  new 
government  At  the  first  view,  it 
may  seem  to  be  a  frivolous  matter  of 
debate  in  the  British  House  of  Peers, 
whether  "  abdicated"  or  "deserted" 
were  the  preferable  term  to  apply  to 
the  then  state  of  the  throne,  or  whe- 
ther anabdicated  throne  was  tobe  con- 
sidered **  vacant;"  but  it  is  no  light 
matter  to  consider  the  effect  of  tnia 
nice  examination,  and  slow  discus- 
sion, and  the  solid  and  peimanent 
character  imparted  to  arrangements 
made  under  such  circumstances.  A 
Century  and  a  half  have  nearly 
passed  away,  and  these  arrange- 
ments have  remained  in  force,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  the  "  breaking-in 
bin"  of  1829  may  have  affected  them. 
Who  will  venture  to  prognosticate 
a  tithe  of  the  duration  to  the  new 

government  of  France?    But  it  is 
le  very  probability  of  further  change 
in  France,  and  furtiier  revolutions  m 
other  continental  govemments,which 
makes  the  present  posture  of  afiairs 
so  critical,  and  renders  it  expedient 
that  we  should  look  to  ourselves, 
lest  the  contagion  of  example,  the 
insidious  movements  of  the  design- 
ing, and  the  imprudence  of  the  tm- 
wary,  shall  precipitate  us  into  do- 
mestic troubles  of  a  more  formidable 
nature  than  we  have  yet  had  to  en- 
counter, and  our  safety  be  endan- 
gered through  the  omission  of  a  cau- 
tious preventive  policy.   'In  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  this  countiy, 
impoverished  by  a  mistaken  system 
of  commercial  policy,  embarrassed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  circulating 
medium,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  the  pressure  of  taxation,-— dissatis- 
fied with  a  cabinet  which  has  but 
slender  reputation  for  ability,  and 
none  at  all  for  political  integrity,— 
and  harassed  by  the  distress  of  an 
unemployed  population,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  soon  excuses  might  be 
found  for  acts  that  would  be  rraught 
with  public  mischief,  and  how  much 
it  benoves  us  rather  to  look  atten-\ 
tively  at  our  own  condition,  thaii  to  \ 
trouble  ourselves  solely  in  watching  » 
the  affairs  of  others.    As  it  is,  wev 
are  not  without  tokens  that  the  spirit  I 
which  is  abroad,  has  in  some  mea-  i 
sure  affected  us.    The  result  of  the 
late  elections  has  shewn,  in  some 
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places,  how  the  ancient  fashion  of 
Ihe  country  is  losing  its  strength. 
We  have  seen  political  power  and 
importance  dissevered  from  pro- 
perty, and  thousands  of  people  fill, 
with  their  approving  breath,  the  po« 
liUcal  sails  of  those  who  have  no 
bcJlast  to  keep  them  steady,  no  car- 
go of  their  own  on  board  to  make 
them  anxious,  above  all  things,  for 
the  vessel's  security.  An  unsafe  de- 
scription of  education — a  kind  of 
bastard  learning,  a  species  of  know- 
ledge which  gives  power,  without  a 
guiae  for  the  use  of  that  power, 
towards  attaining  their  own  sub- 
stantial happiness,  has  got  among 
the  people,  and  altered  their  cha- 
racter. **  Trumpery  books  of  mi^ 
thematics  and  physics"  have,  along 
with  the  knowledge  thev  convey- 
ed, filled  people  with  ao^atical 
conceit,  have  led  to  disputatious  ha- 
bits, and  have  induced  them  to  try 
moral  and  political  questions  by  rules 
and  methods  wholly  inapplicable  to 
them ;  and  every  feeling  mimical  to 
the  established  order  of  society,  which 
their  enquiries,  under  these  circum- 
stances, lead  them  to,  is  very  natu- 
rally sharpened  and  aggravated  by 
the  pinching  poverty  to  which  far 
too  many  ofthem  are  subjected. 

Whatever  success  may  attend  the 
efforts  of  the  modem  *'  schoolmaster," 
in  the  way  of  promoting  discontent^ 
it  is  as  nothing  in  this  coimtry,  com- 
pared with  the  mfluence  of  an  unsatis- 
fied craving  after  the  decent  comforts 
of  life.  Whoever,  therefore,  loves  the 

i  institutions  of  his  country,  and  sin- 

r  cerely  desires  that  they  may  survive 
unhurt  the  revolutionary  contagion 
that  prevails  in  the  political  atmo« 

I  sphere  of  Europe,  let  nim  study  how 
ttie  common  people  may  be  made  more 
comfortable.  Let  it  be  shewn  by  all 
those  who  have  property,  and  have  a 
mind  to  keep  it,  uiat  they  are  not 
unmindful  of^the  condition  of  those 
who  have  none ;  and  let  them  rather 

/endeavour  to  stop  with  food,  Uian 
r  with  unnourishing  argument  the 
mouths  of  those  who  complain,  that 
they  are  wOling  to  work,  but  can  get 
no  bread.  Thanks  to  the  school- 
master, many  of  the  common  people 
can  see  very  plainly,  that  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  a  lazy,  luxurious, 
good-for-nothing  man,  monopolizing 
to  his  own  shai'e  the  profits  of  twenty 
^'Lsfiad  acres  of  land^  cannot  be  de« 


monstrated  with  the  aame  certainty, 
as  the  fact  of  all  the  angles  <if  a  tri- 
angle being  equal  to  two  right  angles* 
Their  education  haa  not  gone  ftv 
enough  to  teach  them  tiiat  they  but 
mislead  themselves  in  seeking  ibr 
strict  demonstration  of  moral  or  po- 
litical propositions^  and  thej  wiU 
cllnff  with  unc<mquerable  pertanecity 
to  me  reductio  ad  obmnium  which 
they  consider  they  have  brooght  liie 
question  to,  through  the  aid  of  **  de- 
monstration," and  an  unsatisfied  i^ 
petite  for  dinner.  But  letthe<iuh 
ner  be  provided,  and  the  argmneet 
loses  nearly  all  its  point  Absttnenoa 
is  said  to  quicken  the  reaeening 
powers,  and  the  observatieii  af^iliss 
as  well  to  those  who  reason  theei- 
selves  from  defective  {Nremisee  nte 
wrong  condusiona,  as  to  others  $  H 
it  be  possible  then,  let  bad  reasenlng 
be  counteracted  by  good  living.  We\ 
do  not  mean  to  argue  that  conafoiV 
able  subsistence  is  all  hi  all,  er  that 
men  should  barter  th^  liberty  fisr 
bread;  lE>ut  if  it  be  true»  as  seems  te 
be  almost  universally  admitted,  thai 
a  sour  and  sullen  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination is  gaining  fearful  ground 
among  the  people,  tkefirsttfainff  need- 
ful, in  order  to  bring  them  to  abetter 
spirit,  and  to  secure  a  co; 
hearing  for  whatever  maybe  ad< 
ed  to  them,  in  the  way  of  ^oed  advice^ 
will  be  to  relieve  their  abject  peuiry, 
or  at  the  leasts  to  shew  an  honest  and 
anxious  desire  to  do  so. 

Parliament  will  very  soon  meef, 
under  circumstances  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar and  trying  nature ;  and  it  will 
require  no  slight  effort  on  its  part 
to  command  &b  req^t  and  crafi- 
dence  of  the  people.  Never  was  a 
British  Parliament  more  narrowly 
watched  than  it  will  be.  It  is  not 
merely  that  it  is  a  new  PkrJiap 
meut,  under  a  new  sov^eign,  and 
that  the  affairs  of  government  ge- 
nerally over  the  world  are  in  an 
unusual  state  of  disturbance  :  but 
the  Parliament  has  a  character  te 
make  with  the  people.  The  con- 
tempt whi(^  the  peqple  entertsmed 
for  the  last  Parliam^it  was  freely 
spoken  of  within  the  walls  of  the 
Houses.  It  was  felt  that  Parliament 
was  deficient  in  sympathy  with  the 
people,  or,  at  all  events,  destitute  of 
the  energy  and  ability  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  that  »jm;pB$hj,  if  it  did 

eaust;  md  the  eageraew  with  wtaek 
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the  public  look  for  redeoming  pro- 
eeeoingt  on  tho  part  of  Uie  new  Par- 
Uament  is  unpanlleled  in  its  inten* 
sitf  and  universality.    It  is,  indeed, 
come  to  this :  that,  with  the  present 
temper  and  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  this  country, 
tiie  Tery  existence  of  the  Parliament 
as  at  present  constituted,  and  the  per- 
manence of  the  power  interwoven 
with  its  present  constitution,  depends 
upon  a  revival  of  its  energy,  and  a 
display  of  such  qualities  as  may  sa- 
tisfy a  thinking  and  examining  people 
that  it  is  worthy  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  i^irs.    We  earnestly 
hope,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  will 
be  made,  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session,  to  escape  from 
the  mieetion  of  the  common  people's 
Gonditi<m;  that  Parliament  will  not 
hesitate  to  mpple  with  the  truth, 
and  discuss  it  manfully  and  fearless- 
Iv ;  and  thus  shew  itself  worthy  of 
tnepeople's  confidence.  The  best  way 
to  prevent  revolution,  is  to  shew  the 

Copie  tkat  they  have  nothing  to  gain 
it ;  and  that  those  whom  toey  per- 
mit to  govern  them,  take  as  ffood 
care  of  them  as  any  others  vmom 
I  they  could  choose.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  sujqpoee  that  concession  is  the  best 
mode  of  imbuinsr  the  people  with 
tins  persuasion.  It  is  natural  to  d^ 
lest  the  power  that  acts  despotically 
witiiout  assigning  a  reason ;  but  it  is 
as  natural  to  despise  the  power  that 
concedes  without  a  reason  shewn. 
Manbers  of  Ptoliament  are  not  the 
mere  delegates  of  the  people,  but 
persons  diosen  to  judge  for  Uiem, 
and  to  rule  them  with  wholesome 
laws.  If  members  shew  themselves 
wortiiy  of  the  power,  as  well  as  ca- 
pable of  the  duties,  intrusted  tothem, 
by  manly  and  independent,  as  well 
as  earnest  and  active,  endeavours  for 
the  welfare  of  their  constituents,  the 
people  will  find  no  fault  with  them 
lor  a  vrani  of  time-subserviency  to 
the  clamour  of  mobs.  Much  as  has 
been  said  of  the  wasting  away  of  re- 
spect for  Parliament,  in  consequence 
of  its  not  having  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  people 
at  large,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  has  lost  much  more  of  its  infljipnce, 
and  of  the  sympathy  which  the  peo- 
ple used  to  feel  with  it,  through  an 
affectation  of  political  science,  which, 
indulging  itself  in  cold  generalities 
md  abstmt  propositions,  seems  to 


forget  the  present  noeessidos  of  tho 
people,  ana  turn  an  unwilling,  if  not  a 
contemptuous  ear  to  their  complainta. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  concenra  any 
thing  more  irritating  to  those  who 
are  smarting  under  a  practical  evU^ 
than  to  be  answered  when  ^ey  com* 
plain,  by  an  argument^  shewing  that, 
on  general  principles,  it  is  quite  right 
that  they  should  so  suffer.  Tliere  is 
an  assumption  of  superior  philoso- 
phy, which  costs  the  philosophers 
nothing,  combined  with  the  eo<Mnesa 
that  it  shews  towards  anotiier's  dis- 
tress, which  it  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  bear  with  patience.  It  is  impoo-* 
sible  for  the  sufferer  not  to  feel  a  de- 
sire to  bring  down  his  kind  adviser 
to  the  level  of  his  own  distress^  that 
he  might  then  see  how  his  idiiloso- 

Ehy  would  console  him  in  hopeless 
unger.  Besides  the  danger  from 
irritated  feelings,  and  the  violence 
which  they  may  lead  to,  there  is  a&* 
other,  in  dealing  witii  these  abetraet 
propositions,  because,  if  prc^ceeded 
with,  they  may  lead  to  condusiona 
subversive  <^  the  whole  order  of  so* 
ciety.  If  the  security  of  aD  propoty 
onlv  depended  upon  the  first  prin- 
ciples which  justny  the  existence  of 
exclusive  property,  how  long  would 
estates  remain  as  they  are?  In  France 
we  find  the  workmen  making  a  stud 
affainst  machinery,  and  from  ti^e  state 
of  the  population  in  England,  as  con- 
pared  with  the  demand  for  labour. 
It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  tida 
may  soon  become  a  ve^  vital  ques- 
tion with  ourselves,  ^w,  wiwout 
being  in  the  least  disposed  to  under* 
rate  the  immense  value  of  the  power 
derived  from  machinery,  and  fiolly 
satisfied  that  to  the  aid  derived  from 
this  power  are  we  indebted  for  tiie 
high  nak  which  we  hold  amon^  the 
naticms  of  the  vrorld,  we  would  yet 
warn  members  of  Pvliamen^  and 
others,  against  supposing  thert  the 
complaints  of  tliose  who  suffer  froof 
the  use  of  machinery  are  unenlight- 
ened and  absurd,  and  worthy  only 
of  derision.  Those  who  appear  to 
speak  with  a  learned  contempt  of 
such  complaints,  meet  them  by  treat' 
ing  the  objection  to  machinery  as  an 
abstract  and  unconditional  one,  and 
would  have  us  believe,  that  if  in  any 
case  it  be  wron^  to  substitute  machi 
nery  for  manum  labour,  it  must  fo' 
low  from  the  same  ''  principle,"  tb 
it  is  wrong  to  substitute  forks  C 
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finfen.  This  may  seem  all  ver^  fine 
^a  Bcientificy  but  tJie  queatkm  is  not 
one  of  mathematics,  but  touching  the 
interests  of  society,  for  which  one 
thing  is  good  to-day,  and  another  to- 
morrow, according  to  circumstances. 
A  circle  is  a  curcle,  whether  it  be  the 
cirde  of  Uie  earth,  or  the  circle  of  a 
sixpence,  and  whatever  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  a  circle,  is  equally  true 
with  respect  to  the  one  or  the  other; 
but  there  are  no  such  general  and 
unalterable  rules  with  respect  to  so- 
ciety, and  what  is  politically  useful 
in  one  state  of  a  population  may  be 
pernicious  in  anotner.  If  instead  of 
going  backward  in  the  view  of  the  use 
of  machinery,  we  carry  it  forward, 
and  assume  iJiat  all  the  woric  now 
done  by  manual  labour  ma^  be  done 
by  machinery,  this,  accordmg  to  the 
absolute  principle  of  its  utility,  would 
be  a  great  advantage.  But  what 
would  then  become  of  all  those  who 
live  by  the  remuneration  of  labour, 
and  who  have  no  property  V  Would 
those  who  have  property,  and  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  cheapness 
of  machinery,  share  it  with  the  peo- 
ple whose  labour  was  no  longer 
of  any  value  as  an  equivalent  ?  They 
would  not; — ^but  starvation  would 
grow  desperate,  the  Hghts  of  pro* 
perty  woiud  be  violated,  and  a  social 
chaos  would  ensue.  The  use  of  ma- 
chinery, therefore,  concurrently  with 
the  present  system  of  the  right  of 
property,  may  be  carried  to  audi  an 
excess,  as  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter.  It  is  a  grave  and 
critical  question,  to  consider  how 
near  we  have  come  to  the  point 
where  one  of  these  must  yielcL  If 
society  were  in  that  state,  tiiat  every 
advantage  obtained  by  the  society 
was  shai'ed  b  v  all  the  individuals  who 
compose  it,  then  indeed,  so  long  as 
pain  and  labour  are  associated  witii 
oneanother,  whatever,  and  how  much 
soever,  could  be  done  to  abridge  the 


necessity  of  manual  Ubour,  woald 
be  an  indisputable  advantage;  but 
while  property  continues  in  Ik 
hands  of  a  few,  and  the  mass  of  tk 
people  have  nothing  but  their  labour 
to  offer  in  exchange  for  so  mudi  of 
it  as  their  daily  wants  require,  it  k 
easy  to  see  how  the  depression  of 
the  value  of  that  labour  may  be  cv- 
ried  so  far  as  to  compel  them  to  re- 
sort to  the  law  of  nature,  and  violate 
the  regulations  of  a  society  whoie 
advantages  they  have  no  means  of 
sharing  in. 

We  have  ventured  to  say  so  mock 
upon  this  sulject^  because  in  the  pre- 
sent period^  when  revolutioiis  and 
new  governments  occupy  a  portion 
of  almost  every  one's  tnou^ts,  the 
first  principle  of  the  social  compact 
must  necessarily  come  into  freqnot 
discussion,  and  the  new  powers  of 
mankind  be  taken  as  an  elemeat  in 
such  considerations.  When  we  con- 
sider how  wonderfully  the  powen 
of  production  have  be^  altered  md 
improved,and  howgenerally  throocii- 
out  the  world  we. find  suffBringTol- 
lowing  from  abundance,  and  pereeira 
a  want  of  demand  equal  to  tiie 
powers  of  supply,  it  seems  to  be  al- 
most time  that  some  serious  altera- 
tion in  the  system  of  society  diould 
take  place,  so  as  to  give  mankind  at 
large  a  fairer  share  of  the  advantages 
which  our  great  improvements  are 
capable  of  aifording. 

But  whatever  is  done,  we  trust 
that  in  England  it  will  be  comaie- 
ously,  and  soberly,  and  discreeUf, 
after  the  manner  of  our  fatheiii 
Above  all  things,  we  hate  a  melo- 
dramatic air  in  politics ;  and  a  "  coup 
d'etat*'  is  our  special  aversion.  Eng- 
land cannot  stop  the  promsa  of 
events ;  and  if  the  world  is  chaitfing» 
she  must  change  with  it ;  yet  sttl^^^ 
venture  to  predict,  maintaining;  her 
ancient  character  for  boldness,  regu- 
lated by  calmand  reflectingpnideooe. 
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THB  TOtVER  OF  BRCELDOVKB. 

Br  Delta, 

Qttilum  tpak  Thoiau 
O  Enyldounei  that  layd  la  Derne* 
Than  raid  melt  sulwartly,  ttwlw*  and  ttaraa 
He  rayd  it  in  his  i^ophecy  t 
But  DOW  he  wyst  it  wm  faly. 

Wthtoh 'a  Cfonifkit. 

There  is  a  fitillness  on  the  night. 
Glimmers  the  ghastly  moonshine  white 
On  Learmont  woods,  and  Leader's  streams. 
Till  Earth  looks  like  a  land  of  dreams; 
Upon  me,  in  this  eerie  hush, 
A  thousand  wild  emotions  rush. 
As  ^Bisang  spell-hound  o'er  the  scene 
Beside  thy  haunted  walls  I  lean. 
Grey  Erceldoune,  and  feel  tihe  pftst 
Its  charmed  mantie  o'er  me  cast ; 
Visions  and  thoughts,  unknown  hy  day* 
Bear  o'er  the  fancy  wizard  sway. 
And  all  the  strange  traditions  told 
Of  him  who  sojoum'd  here  of  old. 

What  stirs  withhi  thee  ?  'Tis  the  owl 
Kursmg  amid  thy  chambers  foul 
Her  impish  brood ;  the  nettles  rank 
Are  seeding  on  thy  wild-flower  bank. 
And  idl  around  thee  speaks  the  sway 
Of  desolation  and  decay.— 
In  outlines  dark  the  shadows  fiedl 
Of  each  grotesque  and  crumbling  wall, 
Extinguish'd  long  hath  been  the  strife 
Within  thy  courts  of  human  life ; 
Thou  scowlest  like  a  spectre  vast 
Of  silent  generations  past ; 
And  all  about  thee  wears  a  gloom 
Of  something  sterner  than  the  tomb. 

Backward  my  spirit  to  the  sway 
Of  shadowy  Eld  is  led  away, 
When  underneath  thine  ample  dome, 
Thomas  the  Rhymer  made  nis  home. 
The  wondrous  Poet-seer,  whose  name. 
Still  floating  on  the  breadi  of  fame. 
Hath  overpast  five  hundred  years. 
And  fresh  as  yesterday  appears.— 
Secluded  here,  in  chamber  lone. 
Often  the  light  of  genius  shone 
Upon  his  pictured  page,  which  told 
Of  Tristrem  brave,  and  fair  Isolde, 
And  how  their  fai^  was  sorely  tried. 
And  how  they  would  not  move,  but  died 
Together,  and  the  fatal  stroke, 
Which  still'd  one  heart,  the. other  broke.— 
And  here,  on  midnieht-couch  reclined, 
Hearken'd  his  gifted  ear  the  wind 
Of  dark  Futurhy,  as  on 
Through  shadowy  ages  swept  the  tone, 
A  mystic  voice,  whose  murmurs  told 
The  acts  of  ages  yet  unroU'd ; 
While  Leader  sang  a  low,  wild  tune. 
And  redly  set  th9  waning  mo<m> 


Amid  the  west's  pavilion  grim. 

O'er  Soltra'H  mountainB  vast  and  dim. 

Methinks  tl^  vision'd  Bard  I  see 
Beneath  the  mystio  Eildon  tree ; 
His  mantle  dark,  his  bosom  bare. 
His  floating  eyes,  and  flowing  hidr. 
Piercing -die  niadowy  depths  of  time. 
And  weaving  the  prophetic  rh^me ; 
Beings  around  him  that  had  birth 
Neither  in  heaven,  nor  yet  on  earth ; 
And  at  Ills  feet  the  broken  law 
Of  Nature,  through  whose  night  he  saw. 

The  Eildon  tree  hath  paas'd  away 
By  natural  process  of  decay ; 
We  search  around  and  see  it  not-^ 
Yet  still  a  grey  stone  marks  the  spot 
"Where  erst  its  boughs,  with  Quivering  fear^ 
O'erarch^  1he*sprite-attendea  seer ; 
And  still  the  Qoolin  bum  steals  round 
The  purple  heath,  with  lonely  sounds 
As  Tinien  its  Waters  still'd  their  noise 
To  listen  to  the  silver  voice. 
Which  san^,  in  wild  prophetic  strdns. 
Of  Scotland's  perils  and  her  pafaia— 
Of  dire  defeUt  on  Flodden  Hill-^ 
Of  Pinkyn-Cleuch's  blood-crimson'd  riU-«- 
Of  coming  woes,  of  coming  wi^rft— 
Of  endless  battles^  broUs,  and  jars ; 
Till  France's  queen  should  bear  a  son. 
To  make  two  rival  nations  one  ; 
And  many  ^a  wound  of  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  in  Bruce's  blood  be  heal'd. 

Where  gain'd  thetnan  this  wondroui  dowec 
Of  son^  and  super-human  power  ? 
Tradition  answers — Elfland's  Queen 
Beheld  the  boy-bard  on  the|;reen. 
Nursing  pure  thoughts  and  ^elings  high 
With  poesy's  abstracted  eve, 
Bewitch'd  him  with  her  sibyl  charms* 
Her  tempting  Hps,  and  wreathing  anna,. 
'  And  lured  him  from  the  earth  away 
Into  the  light  t>f  milder  day. 
They  pass  d  through  deserts  wide  and  wild^ 
Whence  living  thin^  were  far  exiled ; 
Shadows,  ana  clouos,  and  silence  drear^ 
And  shapes  and  images  of  fear; 
Until  they  reach'd  the  land  where  run 
Rivers  of  blood,  and  shines  no  sun 
By  day-r-no  moon»  no  star  by  night — 
But  glows  a  fair,  a  fadelesa  light; 
The  realm  of  Faery. 

There  he  dwelt. 
Till  seven  Bweet  years  had  o'er  him  steaU^ 
A  long  deep  rapturous  trance,  'mid  bowew 
O'er-blossom'd  with  perennial  flowers ; 
And  when,  by  Learmont's  turrets  gray, 
Wliich  long  had  moum'd  their  loraa  dJela^r, 
Again  'mid  summer's  twilu^ht  seen, 

lus  yelyet  ohoon  werQ  "SAm  greesii^ 
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The  livery  of  the  tiny  train, 

Who  held  him,  and  would  have  again. 

* 

Smil'at  thou  at  thia,  prosaic  age. 
Whom  seldom  other  thoughts  engage 
Than  those  of  miserable  self. 
The  talismans  of  power  and  pelf  ?«^ 
It  must  be  so — but  yet  to  him, 
Who  wanders  'mid  the  relics  dim 
Of  ages,  whose  existence  seems 
To  us,  not  actual  life,  but  dreams,— 
A  raptured,  an  ecstatic  trance, — 
A  gorgeous  vision  of  romance,— 
It  yields  a  sadly  pleasing  joy. 
To  feel  in  soul  onee  more  a  boy ; 
To  leave  the  nigeed  paths  of  Truth, 
For  fancies  that  ulumined  youth, 
And  threw  enchantment's  colours  o'er 
The  forest  dim,  the  ruin  hoar  ; 
The  walks,  where  musing  genius  strav'd ; 
The  spot  where  faith  life'sTorfeit  paid ; 
The  battle  field  where  sleep  the  slain; 
'  The  pastoral  hill,  and  breeiy  plain. 

Aky  delusion  this  may  be, — 
But  ever  such  remain  for  me ; 
Still  may  the  earth  with  beauty  glow. 
Beneath  the  storm's  illumined  bow,—' 
God's  promised  sign, — and  be  my  mind 
To  science,  when  it  deadens,  blind. 


NOTES. 

1.  AU  about  thee  wears  a  gloom 

Of  something  aterner  than  the  tomb. 

The  ruins  of  tke  Tower  of  Erceldoune,  once  the  abode  of  the  famous  True  Thomas* 
are  still  to  be  seen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  village  of  the  same  name,  which  in 
pronunciation  has  been  corrupted  into  Earlston.  It  is  situated  on  the  Leader,  about 
two  miles  from  where  that  stream  falls  into  the  Tweed.  About  the  ruins  themselves 
there  is  nothing  remarkable,  farther  than  their  known  antiquity,  and  the  renown  shed 
upon  them  by  the  Rhymer. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  morning  in  September  that  the  Castle  was  first  pointed  out 
to  me ;  and  at  a  time  when  I  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  a  venerable  relic. 
That  it  awakened  a  thousand  stirring,  associations,  is  not  to  b£  wondered  at. 

I  am  told  that  it  is  still  regarded  with  feelings  <^  awe  by  the  peasantry ;  and  to 
express  a  doubt  to  such  of  its  being  haunted,  would  imply  the  sceptical  hardihood  of 
the  Sadducee* 

Of  this,  Sir  Walter  Scott  teUs  a  good  story.—"  The  venei'ation,"  he  says,  "  paid  to 
his  dwelling-place,  even  attached  itself,  in  some  degree,  to  a  person,  who,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  chose  to  set  up  his  residence  In  the  ruins  of  Learmont's  Tower.  The 
name  of  this  man  was  Murray ;  a  kind  of  herbalist,  who,  by  dint  of  some  knowledge 
in  simples,  the  possession  of  a  musical  clock,  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  stuffed  alli- 
gator, added  to  a  supposed  communication  with  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  liyed  for  many 
years  in  very  good  credit  as  a  wizard." 

2.  0/  Tristrem  bravti  4mdfair  Isolde, 

It  is  now,  perhaps,  vnfficiently  known,  that  Thomas  of  Erceldoune,  alias  True 
Thomas,  alias  the  Rhymer,  was  the  author  of  Sir  IVlstrem,  a  romance  which  obtain- 
ed almost  universal  popularity  in  its  oWn  day ;  and  which  was  paraphrased,  or  rather 
imitated,  by  the  minstrels  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne.  Such,  however,  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  was  the  instability  of  literary  popalftrity,  that,  at  last,  only  one 
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copy  WM  known  to  udtt.  From  tbis,  whleb  belongs  to  the  Library  of  AdTOcatei  in 
Edinburgh,  and  is  the  earliest  qiedmen  of  Scottish  poetry  extant,  the  author  of 
Marmion  gare  the  world  his  edition,  filling  up  the  blanks  in  the  namtiTc,  and  fol- 
lowing out  the  story  in  a  style  of  editorial  emendation  not  often  to  be  met  with.  In- 
deed, this  rifadmento  is  not  one  of  the  least  extraordinary  achieTemonts  of  a  most 
extraordinary  literary  career. 

For  an  account  of  it,  the  more  hurried  reader  may  eonsolt  EBui's  Specimen  of 
AndetU  Poehy^  VoL  /.  where  it  is  treated  of  with  mach  taste  and  critical  discrimi- 
nation. 

3.  BenetUh  ike  n^Hk  Eildon  tree. 
Tradition  reports,  that  from  beneath  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  the  Rhymer  was  wont 
to  utter  hb  prophecies;  and  also,  that  It  was  here  he  was  enticed  away  by  the  Qncsn 
of  Fairyland. 

Tras  Thomif  by  on  Huadie  bank  i 

A  ferlie  he  qmd  wi'  his  ec; 
And  tfaeie  hs  nw  a  lady  bright 
OonM  ridlqg  down  by  the  Eildon  Trss. 

Her  ihiit  was  of  the  grsM  gnsB  dik. 

Her  msntle  of  the  velvet  fine; 
▲t  UkM  tett  of  her  hone*!  mane, 

Haag  lllty  iUter  bells  and  nine. 

i.  AndetiUthe  CfobUn  bum  tteaU  round 
The  purple  heath,  with  Umd^  scwuL 
A  small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eikkm  Tree,  (or  rather  SUme,  as  its 
quondam  site  is  now  pointed  out  by  a  piece  of  rock,)  has  received  the  name  of  tlM 
Bogle  Bum,  from  the  spirits  which  were  thought  to  haunt  the  spoty  in  atteodanoe  of 
the  prophet. 

5.  And  many  a  wound  of  many  afidd 
O/hlood,  in  Bruce's  blood  he  heafd. 

Among  the  prophecies  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer  is  the  following,  t tidently  rdatinf 
to  the  crowns  under  James  VI. 

Then  to  the  Deim  I  eould  isy. 
Where  dwellcit  thou,  in  what  couatrye  I 
Or  who  ihall  rule  the  isle  Britain. 
From  the  north  to  the  south  sea  ? 
The  French  wife  ihall  besr  the  loa 
Shall  rule  all  Brttain  to  the  tea : 
Which  firmn  the  Bniee't  blood  ihall  eoBM, 
As  near  as  the  ninth  degree : 

That  seTore  and  acute  cxaminator  of  historical  truth,  the  late  Lord  Hailes,  In  a 
t)issertation  deyoted  to  the  Prophecies  of  Bode,  Merlin,  Gildas,  and  our  Bard,  ^%^ 
it  distinctly  appear,  that  the  lines  just  quoted  are  an  interpolation,  and  bdong  to 

crlington,  another  approred  soothsayer 

6.  Mflands  Queen 

Beheld  the  boy-bard  on  the  green. 

The  description  of  their  journey  to  Fairyland,  in  the  Old  Ballad^  is  exqnSaitely 
poetical. 

"  Oh  iSe  ye  not  yon  nsnow  rosd* 

So  thick  beiet  wi'  thomt  and  btien  ?! 
That  ii  the  path  of  righteouncat. 
Though  after  it  hut  few  enquires. 

"  And  MS  not  ye  that  braid  braid  road, 

That  Hei  acroM  that  lily  leven  } 
That  it  the  path  of  wtckedneH^ 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven.. 

"  And  see  not  ye  that  bonny  road. 

That  wlndf  about  the  femie  brae  ? 
That  is  the  road  to  fatar  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I  this  night  maun  gae.'* 


O  thsy  rode  on,  and  fkrther  on. 

And  they  waded  through  riven  aboon  the  knss ; 
And  they  taw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 

But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  there  was  nas  stem  lighC» 
And  they  waded  through  red  binds  to  the  knee; 

For  a*  the  Dlude  that's  shed  on  earth, 
Rlns  thro*  the  springs  o*  ttiat  oountrie. 
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FRANCS  AND  ENGLAND. 


A  GREAT  era  U  at  hand*  Upon 
every  moral  calculation,  times  of 
trouble  and  convulsion  are  advan- 
cing upon  England*  Favoured  by 
many  influences,  which  have  been 
lonff  developing  themselves  through 
political  joumus,  the;^  will  be  times 
of  fearful  disorganization  for  the  sys- 
tem under  which  England  has  been 
^eat  and  happy.  In  such  circum- 
stances, nations  have  one  sufficient 
anchor  for  riding  out  the  storm — ^the 
old  reverential  and  religious  spirit^ 
operating  through  education,  and 
through  household  discipline.  For 
England,  that  is  lost.  In  theereat  body 
of  Uie  people,  we  have  lived  to  see  the 
idolater  of  the  human  understand- 
ing complete:  and  if  Great  Britain 
should  reedly  and  finally  rise  above 
the  perils  which  menace  her,  that 
issue  wUl  defeat  the  lessons  of  uni- 
versal moral  prudence ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  any  extemive  means  which  are 
available  in  her  case,  she  must  do  so 
through  agencies  in  capital  hostility 
to  all  those  which  secured  her  triumph 
in  the  long  struggle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury; she  must  uphold  civil  order  by 
principles  of  confusion,  and  social 
distinctions  by  the  services  of  Jaco- 
binical levellers. 

We  cannot  say  that  this  prospect 
will  be  new  to  multitudes,  or  that  it 
has  opened  upon  ourselves  abruptly. 
There  has  been  a  pretty  general  con- 
viction, amongst  tnoughttul  men,  for 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  that 
England  was  ripening  for  a  great 
crisis :  and,  doubtless,  some  harmony 
there  must  have  been  in  the  element- 
ary grounds  upon  which  every  spe- 
culation of  that  nature  has  moved. 
But  the  differences  are  yet  so  many, 
according  to  the  original  position  of 


every  man's  anticipation 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
his  passions,  that  we  shall  guard  our- 
selves from  misconception,  by  mark- 
ing out  our  own  view  of  the  particu- 
lar causes  which  are  concurring  to 
revolutionarv  effects,  and  (as  framdy 
as  we  can  do  without  personality) 
the  quarters  in  which  they  are  most 
.active. 

I      The  evils  which  threaten  us^ 
I  speaking  of  evils  which  can  Justify 


fear  to  a  mighty  empires-it  is  almoati 
superfluous  to  say,  are  evils  froml 
withm.    A  nation,  as  great  as  Eng-j 
land,  is  not  liable  to  dangers  from 
abroad,  unless  as  they  happen  to  co- 
operate with  domestic  oangers,  in- 
firmities in  the  very  constitution  of 
society,  or  treason.  Hie  late  French 
Revolution,  therefore,  as  an  orighud 
exciting  cause,  could  not  be  formi- 
dable to  England  under  any  course 
which  it  m\&%  be  expected  to  travel. 
Were  the  first  revolutionary  taint 
propagated  from  this  contagion,  and 
supposing  that  no  previous  morbid 
action  of  political  influences  in  our 
own  system  had  prepared  the  great 
body  of  English  society  to  receive 
the  French  example  with  its  entire 
effiect,  there  coula  be  littie  reasim  for 
looking  to  FVance  with  awe.    Pre- 
cisely that  situation  was  tiie  one  we 
occupied  at  the  earlier  revolution  of 
France.    Any  injury  she  could  have 
done  us  by  that  revolution,  it  is  now 
evident  to  every  body,  that  France 
must  have  effected  in  those  days  as 
4i  tempter  and  an  original  suggester 
of  evil;  but,  for  co-operating  ele- 
ments of  revolt  prepared   to  her 
hands,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  England, 
she  did  not,  and  could  not,  find  any 
at  all,  so  far  back  as  thirtv-five  and 
forty  years  ago.    The  trials  for  high 
treason  prove  it  under  Mr  Pitt's  ad- 
ministration. But,  above  all  tills,  it  is 
Jiroved,  by  the  universal  disreputabi- 
it^  ^it  is  not  too  strong  a  word  if  we 
said  infamy)  which  attached,  through 
all  England,  at  that  time,  to  tiie  name 
and  character  of  Jacobin.  Let  us  recall 
the  condition,  as  to  rank  and  couf- 
nexions,  of  those  in  London,  and  in 
Edinburgh,  &c.^  who  were  tried  about 
1 793  and  1 794,  for  conspiracy  or  trea- 
son;— let  us  revert  simply  to  the 
universality  of  the  toast  of  **  Church 
and  King,"  as  the  shibboleth  adopted 
for  ascertaining  honest  citizens,— and 
we  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  nation  at 
that  time  was  not  divided.    Jacobin- 
ism had  then  no  real  party  amongst 
us.  It  is  saying  too  little  by  much  to 
describe  it  as  in  a  minority.    The 
simple  truth  was,  that,  on  one  side, 
with  the  government  of  the  country, 
were  arrayed  all  the  property  and 
respectability  pf  the  land;  on  the 
other,  in  utter  discQiuiexioii  with 
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each  other,Btoodafew  bankrupt  male- 
contents,  and  old  professional  aowevs 
of  sedition.  Let  us  look  back  for  one 
moment  iip<m  tiie  picture  at  tliii 
period  presented  bf  England,  when 
every  suapicion  of  revolutionary 
principles  drew  down  the  summary 
vengeance  of  mobs ;  when  Dr  Priest- 
ley, and  other  apostles  of  insurrection, 
were  compelled  to  become  panic* 
struck  fugitives  from  the  country; 
and  diaaflbction  to  the  state  was  heard 
only  mutterinff  from  the  obscurest 
comers;  and  men  let  us  pass  to  the 
scene  at  that  time  and  longafterwards 
exhibited  in  parts  of  the  continent, 
in  Sicily,  and  in  every  part  of  Italy, 
where  the  expression  of  public  feel^ 
ing  was  not  stifled  by  an  iron  po^ 
lice.  An  EuffUahman  of  distiiyruish** 
»d  talent,  who  passed  immemately 
from  the  one  scene  to  the  other,  and 
heard,  in  every  coiFeehouse  through 
haly,  hatred  and  contempt  the  most 
undisguised,  universally  fulminated 
against  the  government  by  respect- 
able citizens,  has  recorded,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  fact,  his  astonish^- 
ment  that  If  r  Pitt  could  so  profound* 
ly  have  mistaken  the  signs  of  an  ex- 
tensive disaffection  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  general  complexion  of 
his  measures  and  his  speeches  in 
Parliament  are  evidences  that  he  did. 
The  panic  of  so  great  a  man  is  inex- 
plicaole.  In  Austria,  we  can  under- 
stand tiie  policy  of  those  rifforous, 
and  even  harsh  measures  whioi  were 
adopted  by  the  imperial  cabinet. 
For,  though  not  a  murmur  was  heard, 
there  was  also  no  expression  of  cor- 
dial sympathy  with  the  government 
from  any  extensive  body  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  separation  in  feeling  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  untitled 
people  of  property,  was  intense^- 
gloomy— impassable ;  and  it  was  well 
known,  that  if  the  iron  compression 
of  the  state  police  were  relaxed,  a 
smothered  flame  of  revolutionary 
frenzy  was  everywhere  ready  to 
burst  forth.  But  in  England,  the 
whole  property  and  authentic  weight 
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of  the  country  had  anticipated  the 

Sovenimtot;  jacobinism  was  put 
own,  and  made  infamous,  without 
the  necessity  of  one  movement  on 
the  part  of  our  governors.  In  reality, 
the  democracy  of  the  land  had  lost 
even  its  reasonable  influence,  and 
was  depressed  to  a  point  which,  if  it 
could  be  supposed  permanent,  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  the  balance 
of  the  constitution;  and  perhaps^  in 
some  degree,  to  that  undue  depres- 
sion, is  to  be  ascribed  the  finy  of  r^ 
coil  in  the  democratic  spirit,  under 
the  excitement  of  Mr  Hunt  and  oilier 
demagogues,  in  after  years.  There 
Is  one  celebrated  dty  in  Great  Bri- 
tain where  Whif  politics  have  gene- 
rally, until  the  last  twelve  years  or 
so,  been  not  so  much  the  ascendant 
as  tiie  exclusive  creed.  In  itiat  city 
we  will  not  say  how  the  case  may 
have  been ;  but  everywhere  else,  the 
man  who  lay  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  a  democrat,  was  received  in 
all  good  company  (supposing  tiie 
very  rare  case  tiiat  such  a  person 
had  introductions  of  that  class)  with 
the  same  gloomy  and  shy  demeanour 
which  inlSngland  has  been  usually 
reserved  for  avowed  infidels  in  reli- 
gion. In  1704,  the  great  Whig  or- 
gans had  already  fallen  into  utln*  d]»> 
repute.  In  and  out  of  Pariiament, 
they  had  lost  so  entirely  their  power 
of  leading,  as  a  counterbalaadngpar- 
ty  known  to  the  constitution, — b« 
trievably  had  they  forfeited  the 
fldence  of  their  countrymen,- 
so  sensibly  was  this  carried  home  to 
their  feelings  by  the  votes  in  PMia- 
ment,  and  by  the  acts  of  respectable 
public  meetings,  where  the  very 
name  of  Fox  liad  become  but  an- 
other word  for  every  thing  revolu- 
tionary and  anti-national — that  in 
fact,  it  is  to  pure  mortification  on 
the  part  of  Mr  Fox,  at  this  state  of 
humiliating  insignificance  or  political 
extinction,  that  we  must  ascribe  hii 
secession  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.* 
In  those  days,  therefore,  the  vi- 


*  At  this  dsy  the  penonal  psaslong  of  those  times  are  nearly  extinct.  The  ^'grat 
Commoner"  has  been  laid  in  the  grave  finr  three-and- twenty  years.  And  we  eamast 
he  supposed  to  speak  from  any  feelings  of  partisanship,  When  we  say,  that  Bfr  Fok> 
publio  oondnct  for  the  fire  years  from  1792  to  1797,  after  every  anowanee  Ibr  difia^ 
enee  of  poUtieal  pvlneiples,  admits  of  no  jostification.  It  was  indisereet  and  tefen^ 
>rate  in  the  spirit  of  a  boy*B  intemperance.  And,  Indeed,  there  Is  reason  to  thiak 
that  Mr  Foil,  whose  reading  had  heen  very  Umittd;  (and;  f n  >Nrtl«iaar;  ly  wn  f' 
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Sour  of  Ifr  Pitt,  whidi  he  himself    law>"  was  ei  leact  as  much'  bejimd 
escribed  as  ^  a  vigour  beyond  the    the  occasion.    Highly  as  we  admire 


•htwlng  liow  little  truth  there  often  U  In  old  inveterate  popular  notions,  he  neither 
had  read  more  than  a  few  pa^^es  of  Demosthenes,  nor  did  he  particuUrly  profess  to 
admire  that  orator ;)  there  is  reason,  we  say,  to  think  that  Mr  Fox  bad  taken  a  bias 
ftom  one  or  two  novels,  and  the  Venice  Preserved  of  Otway,  which  gave  him  through 
life  an  unstatesmanltke  admiration  for  what  he  conceived  to  be  genei'ous  indiscretions  ^ 
his  own  account  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  corroborates  this;  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
little  conspiracy  or  treason  was  within  the  benefit  of  that  liberal  allowance.    This  we 
know  from  the  quality  of  his  Irish  connexions.     But  putting  out  of  consideration 
every  thing  which  has  been  since  m^de  known  to  us  by  the  publication  of  private 
letters,  &c,  there  was  enough  surelj  in  the  public  and  avowed  acts  of  Mr  Fox, 
to  authorize  the  treatment  which  he  received  both  from  the  king  and  from  hie 
offended  country.     When  posterity  shall  hear  of  so  temperate  a  prince  as  George 
III.  deliberately  striking  his  pen  with  his  own  hand  through  the  name  of  a  privy 
counqlllor  ao  distinguished  for  his  talents,  for  his  oonnexlons,  and  his  position  in  so- 
ciety, as  Charles  James  Fox,  a  man  who  had  even  served  him  as  a  minister  of  tha 
crowut  without  further  question  they  will  be  satisfied  that  this  privy  eounoiUor  muat 
have  done  something  unusually  wron^^.  .  Mr  Fox's  conduct  at  public  dinners,  in  fao^ 
the  toasts  and  sentiments  which  he  gave  or  authorized,  the  connexions  and  the  politic 
oal  sympathies  which  he  avowed,  were  worthy  of  a  bloody  French  3eptembrizer*    U 
id  singular  that  this  most  good-natured  and  amiable  man  in  private  life  has  publiely 
done  his  liest  to  connect  himself  with  the  most  sanguinary  politicians  of  his  day,;  aa4 
equally  singular,  that  this  leader  of  the  democracy  of  £ngland  was,  in  his  private  pre^ 
tensions  and  tastes,  the  most  intolerant  aristocrat.     This  latter  feature  was  natural ; 
the  recent  elevation  of  his  family  from  a  stock  comparatively  so  modem  as  Sir  Ste^ 
phen  Fox,  whose  somewhat  equivocal  history,  and  the  several  steps  of  his  aggran- 
dizemant,  were  so  perfectly  within  tho  retrospect  of  scandal,  kept  the  family  in  an 
Irritable  condition  of  feeling,  which  a  century  or  so  may  be  required  to  heal.     In  all 
eases  Mr  Fox  seemed  to  forget,  that  the  man  who  occupies  the  great  and  dignified 
station  of  leader  to  the  Whigs  of  Great  Britain,  (a  station  which,  in  any  national 
aensa,  has  not  been  filled  since  Mr  Fox's  death— unless  Lord  Grey  may  be  thought 
his  successor,)  is  not  at  liberty  to  act  upon  private  impulses,  as  a  less  conspicuous  menu 
her  of  the  peurty  would  be.     He  is  deeply  responsible  to  the  great  political  body  who 
acknowledge  him  for  their  head.    A  private  member  of  the  Church  of  England  would 
be  free  to  attend  a  meeting  for  any  religious  scheme  that  was  not  prima  fronte  hostile 
by  its  very  purpose  to  his  own  church  ;  he  may  go  to  such  a  meeting  as  a  means  of 
iBvcetifaUng  its  true  bearings ;  but  a  dignitary  of  that  church  has  no  such  large  fre^ 
dom  of  agency.     His  very  preMBoe  is  a  sanction  that  telk  tar  and  wide,  and  travels 
where  no  explanation  can  ever  accompany  it.     This  was  deeply  felt  by  the  Whigs  of 
that  time  ;  doubtless  they  must  individually  have  felt  much  pain  in  separating  from 
Mr  FoK ;  bat  they  could  not,  as  patriots,  allow  that  his  videnC  acts  should  represent 
the  aneieDt  Whig  party*  to  whom,  jointly  with  the  Tories,  was  confided  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  British  constitution :  to  suffer  such  conduct  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
representative  acts  of  the  party,  was  a  libel  on  their  own  conduct  In  1680.     Hence 
came  the  mamorable  schism  of  the  Whig  club.     The  full  defence  of  that  schism  may 
be  seen  in  Mr  Burke's ,/J^;/bttr  articles  (^impeachment  against  C,  J,  Fox,  &c.    And 
certain  it  ia,  that  no  true  Whig,  who  valued  his  principles  above  his  private  connexions, 
after  tliat  time  adhered  to  Mr  Fox ;  those  who  did  so,  held  that  relation  to  the  g^ 
nalBa  Whlg%  irhlch  the  Tories  of  the  English  Revolution  held  to  the  Jacobites ;  there 
was  the  same  opposition  of  principles  to  personal  attachments.     Indeed,  after  that 
ooiema  eondemnatioa  of  Mr  Fox  by  his  own  party,  it  was  felt  that,  as  a  public  man, 
he  coold  mwr  recover  his  place  in  the  national  esteem,  until  the  course  of  time  should 
hava  so  changed  the  position  of  all  parties,  that  their  old  moral  rriatlons,  and  the  Jud^ 
meats  founded  npon  them,  should  liave  become  obsolete.     In  fiict,  the  vast  sucessshm 
of  events,  wiiich  at  length  swallowed  up  the  ntpubUc  of  France,  thoroughly  cancelled  the 
^position  of  ail  parties.    Mr  Fox's  past  sentiments  thus  became  of  no  more  practical  or 
ipplicaUe  lasptirtaace,  tlian  thoee  of  his  college  exercises.     Such  had  hoea  thb  sweep- 
iag  aataro  of  tha  changes,  that  he,  like  all  politicians,  found  tiiemselves  in  a  new  ge- 
Bsmtlon.    And  4w  death  of  Mr  PiU  of  necessity  opened  that  door  to  Mr  Fox's  party, 
-wUeh»  4iirliiir  ^  ^  wanld  assvedly  hjtve  been  ifrnt  /br:«Ter.     MeanCima,  Inopa- 
r»tiT«  •«  Ur  Fox'0  opini^M  w«r«  ittftd«  by  accident,  and  th«  tfinper  of  the  patifki  ^Ml 
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him  in  niAny  parte  of  Ut  policj-- 
bSghlyM  weadbire  even  this  vigpiir, 
applied  to  a  more  suiteble  object^ 
we  mutt  own,  tint  the  aMumptions 
upon  which  he  acted  seem  first  to 
have  been  realised  in  our  own  da^rs. 
All  the  dangers  which  Mr  Pitt  ima- 
gined are  now  present    Tliat  revo- 
lution, against  which  he  armed  a 
general  crusade  of  Europe,  had  al- 
ready ceased  to  be  dreadful  at  the 
time  when  the  **  panic  of  property" 
first  reached  the  cabinet  or  EoRland* 
The  death  of  a  malefactor  inflicted 
upon  an  innocent  king,  and  his  ca- 
lumniated wife,  first  gave  any  sen- 
sible shock  to  some  states  of  Europe. 
Yet  in  that  stage  of  its  manifold 
transmigrations,  the  portentous  re- 
volution of  France  had  almost  ceased 
to  be  an  object  of  political  fear,  be- 
cause it  had  altogether  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  imperfect  confidence, 
or  of  uneasy  ana  mjrsterious  suspi- 
cion. Long  before  tmit  time,  indeed, 
grounds  of  certainty  had  been  fur- 
nished, which  dissipated  every  doubt 
upon  the  ultimate  tendencies  of  the 
new-bom    democracy    of    France. 
Once  ceasing  to  court  and  to  fra- 
ternize— once  dropping   her   blan- 
dishmente  and  her  masks,  in  her 
martial  and  menacing  attitude,  the 

Jouthful  giantess  lost  more  than  half 
er  terrors.  As  a  friend,  there  was 
a  mystery  of  fear  about  her,  as  well 
as  a  mystery  of  iniquity;  (for  the 
guilty  secrets  of  that  revolution  have 
no  more  closed  the  burden  of  their 
confessions,  than  the  secrets,   yet 
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guiltier  perhaps,  of  this  present  re- 
volution have  begun  it:)  as  an  eae- 
my,  tiiough  dreadful,  she  might  be 
grappled  with. 

Far  more  dangerous,  every  way 
more  full  of  change  and  fear,  because 
more  insidiously  smiling  upon  aQ 
around  her,  is  the  ReTolutionaryj 
France  of  August  and  September,, 
1830,  than  that  of  January,  1 793 ;  and 
the  time  will  soon  arrive,,  when  the 
fine  apostrophe  of  the  Poe^  who 
looked  back  from  the  deration  of 
1815,  upon  the  awful  sweep  of  that 
earlier  oirtii,  through  six-and-twenty 
years  of  blood  and  tears,  will  be  found 
more  ruefully  appropriate  to  the  co- 
lossal democracy  which,  as  yet^  wean 
the  name  of  royalty : — 
«  Who  rises  on  the  faanlcs  of  Seine, 

And  binds  her  temple  with    ike  ctrit 
wreeth? 

What  joy  to  reed  the  promise  of  her  mien ! 

How  sweet  to  rest  her  wide-spread  wiogt 
1>eneath! 

She  stands  on  tiptoe,  oonseious  she  is  fiiir. 

And  calls  a  loolc  of  love  into  her  fmot ! 

And  spreads  her  arms — as  if  tiie  gcncnl  ^ 

Alone  oottid  satisfy  her  wide  embrace. 

Melt,  principalities,  before  her  oseh! 

Her  loTO  ye  hail'd— her  wrath  have  fdt ! 

Bat  she  through  many  a  diange  •£  fenn 
iiathgone; 

And  stands  amidst  yon  now,  an  armed 
creature. 

Whose  panoply  is  not  a  tbing  pat  on. 

But  the  lire  scales  of  a  portentous  nnftnrs ; 

That,  having  wrought  its  way  from  liirth 
to  birth. 

Stalks  round — abhorred  by   HeaTen— a 
terror  to  the  earth  !*' 


which  he  dealt,  it  is  yet  certain  that  these,  more  than  any  otlier  ezpresdons  of  the  ve- 
.publican  frensy,  deeeived  Mr  Pitt,  and  were  the  occasion  of  his  harshest  miiwiiwi 
for  restraining  the  prsaij  and  the  fireedom  of  public  assembly.  Mr  Pitt  had  littk  time 
or  opportunity  for  maldng  himself  acquainted  with  the  true  condition  of  the  public 
mind ;  and  it  was  natural  that  he  should  suppose  a  revolutionary  taint  very  widciy 
diffused,  which  could  have  reached  Mr  Fox.  Yet,  had  it  not  been  for  the  support  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Bedford,  Mr  Fox  would  have  been  left  nearly  without 
aristocratic  alliances.  However,  to  this  conduct  of  Mr  Fox,  and  its  misinterpretation 
by  Mr  Pitt,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  we  owe  the  Habetu  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  and 
all  the  other  parts  of  that  harsh  system  of  coercion. 

It  is  singular  that  the  personal  friends  of  Mr  Fox  should  have  caught  tram  him  the 
very  same  spirit  of  boyish  indiscretion,  and  should  have  gone  so  far  as  to  provoke 
the  very  same  species  of  punishment.  The  dismissal  of  the  present  Duke  of  Bedted, 
as  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  native  county,  and  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  from  the  same 
offlce,  in  the  Wsst  Riding  of  York,  seem,  at  ilrst  sight,  as  violent  measnica  in  the  Mi- 
nbrtry  as  the  expulsion  of  Mr  Fox  firom  the  Privy  Council.  We  do  not  wiah  to  stir 
.  unpleasant  remembrances  without  necessity.  Yet,  certainly,  the  offence  of  tliese  Peeis 
.  was  a  most  wanton  outrage  in  persons  of  any  rank.  The  Duke  has  since  written  a 
defence  of  himsslf,  which  wm  be  found  in  Dr  Parr^s  works.  But  it  is  one  whiA 
has  Uttle  chanot  of  Paging  any  body's  opinion  who  if  aequaiatcd  with  the  cfarcnm- 
vtMiccei  ... 
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It  has  been  destined  by  Providence,  rative  banquet  in  the  Apocalypse, 
it  seems,  for  mysterious  purposes,  upon  the  flesh  of  kings  and  their  cap- 
that,  the  French  democracy  of  both  tains.    Too  happy  if  they  can  acquit 
periods  should  find  willing  and  even  themselves  of  any  participation  in 
zealous  accomplices,  in  those  who  the  schemes  of  Polignac  and  Peyron- 
were  summoned  by  every  instinct  of  net,  singly  solicitous  for  the.approba-^ 
fear  and  prudence,  to  stand  forward  tion  of  tne  scoundrel  press,  the  Eng- 
at  once  in  the  first  ranks  of  its  em-  lish  Ministers  rush,  at  the  bidding  of 
battled  enemies.  Infatuation  seems  to  .  the  mobs  at  home,  to  fraternize  with 
have  possessed  the  Cabinets  of  Eu-  the  French  mobs,  inside  or  outside 
rope  in  both  instances.    But  in  1789,  (the  difference  is  small)  of  the  Tui- 
it  was  the  infatuation  of  hope;  in  leries.    The  acts  of  Polignac,  so  far 
1830,  it  is  the  worst  of  all  infatuations  as  they  seem  at  present,  and  before 
— the  infatuation  of  fear.    Of  all  par-  the  trial  of  that  minister,  to  indicate 
ties,  at  this  time,  the  aristocracy  of  treachery,  may  certainly,  with  some 
England  seems  to  be  the  only  one  plausibility,  furnish'a  ground  for  sue- 
which  has  done  its  duty,  or  acted  with  pecting  an  accomplice  in  the  corre- 
any  sense  of  dignity.  Feeling,  before  spondent  of  Dr  Curtis  ;  but,  inas- 
even  they  could  fully  have  compre-  much  as  they  also  indicate  a  good 
hended,  the  secret  hostility  to  them-  deal  of  energy,  the  present  Cabinet 
selves  in  this  new-born  abortion  of  of  Great  Britain  must  surely  stand 
France,  which,  in  its  prosperity,  in-  acquitted  of  all  original  share  in  sug- 
volves  by  fatal  links  the  destruction  gesting  them.* 
of  their  own  order,  the  British  Peer-        If  it  were  found  necessary,  or  if  it 
age,  and  all  their  connexions,  have  were  judged  advisable,  to  recognise 
honourably   stood  aloof  from   the  the  existmg  government  of  France, 
ivretched  scene  of  mob  gratulations.  where  couM  be  the  call  for  this  furi- 
If  they  are  to  fall,  they  will  fall  as  ous  haste  ?  Was  it  diniified — was  it 
becomes  them.    It  seems,  that  they  even  decorous,  according  to  the  very 
at  least  are  determined  to  make  them-  limited  decorum  of  the  mobs  who 
selves  no  parties  to  the  conspiracies  now  rule  at  Paris,  that  this  recogni- 
-which  are  now  organizing  in  Paris,  tion  should  take  place  with  as  little 
against  every  species  of  civil  dignity  enquiry  into  the  past,  and  as  careless 
in  the  system  or  Europe.    Meantime,  a  disregard  of  tne  future,  as  could 
for  the  poor  degraded  Government  possibly  accompany   the    acknow- 
of  England— what  words  shall  be  ledgment  of  a  commercial  consul  at 
found  ample  enough  to  express  the  one  of  the  outports  ?  No  questions 
judicial  blindness,  and  the  self-abase-  asked,  no  negotiation  so  much  as 
ment,  with  which  it  has  precipitated  talked  of,   upon   this    tremendous 
itself  into  the  fraternal  nug  of  the  changeofdynasty;  some  information 
Parisian  camarilla,  who  summon  to  aiTives  in  London — nobody  knows 
their   levy,  ambassadors  from   the  how,  or  when,  or  whence — possibly 
coiincils  of  every  potentate  they  are  from   some  pretty  marchande   des 
able  to  abuse  with  their  flatteries  modes  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
and  impostures,  as  to  that  great  figu-  the  rear  of  some  assortment  of  fa- 


*  In  tayhig  this,  we  take  it  not  upon  the  authority  of  the  London  newipaperf, 
which  stick  at  no  falsehoods,  but  on  the  fact  of  the  newspapers  having  received  no 
public  contradiction,  that  Gen.  Baudrand*s  presentation  to  the  King  was  followed 
by  an  aclcnowledgment  of  the  present  government  of  France.  Else  the  mere  recep- 
tion of  Gen.  Baudrand  proved  nothing  of  what  the  newspapers  pretended.  He  might 
have  been  received  as  an  individual,  or  as  representing  a  provisional  government  of 
necessity,  or  again  as  representing  a  provisional  government  of  authority  ;  for  it  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  ]>rovisionul  governor  (Lieu- 
tenant-General)  of  France  by  Charles  X.  The  same  newspapers  circulated  as  true 
the  pretended  circular  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet  to  the  military  commandants  of  fron- 
tier  fortresses,  forged  at  Maestricht ;  and  every  journal  in  Great  Britain  swallowed 
It.  And  on  the  late  Russian  order  arriving  for  the  exclusion  of  the  tricolour  flag  from 
tbe  ports'of  Russia,  and  for  the  recall  of  Russian  subjects  from  Paris,— the  same  Lon- 
don journals  liave  had  the  audacity  to  protest  that  thi>:ie  meaiiures  meant  encourage* 
jnent  to  the  new  government  I  ' 
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shioiis  for  the  month,  that  for  sum- 
mer wear  they  have  a  new  assort- 
ment of  princes  and  ministers  at  his 
Grace's  service  in  Paris.    What !  is 
it  so  certun,   then,   that  the  late 
French  Ministry  have  no  case  to 
estahlish,  which   may  modify   the 
views  of  Europe  upon  what  has  past? 
Have  they  by  possibility  no  story  in 
reserve,  on  their  side,  against  those 
who  are  now  in  the  ascendant  ?  The 
truth  is  now  already  beginning  to 
creep  out ;   and,  whether  the  late 
French  Cabinet  can  produce  or  not 
such  evidence  as  will  materially  affect 
the  present  impressions  of  the  world, 
manifest  it  is  to  anj  man  of  sense,  by 
the  mere  preparation  and  perfect  or- 
ganization ofall  the  measures  for  re- 
sisting at  the  precise  moment  when 
they  were  wanted,  that  a  most  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  had  been  formed 
in  Paris — and  doubtless  was  entire- 
ly within  the  knowledge  of  Polignac 
and  his  brother  ministers.    That  the 
select  mob,  who  were  appointed  to 
the  approaching  service,  were  in- 
structed as  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  conduct ;  and  in  particular 
that  they  were  bribed  by  ulterior 
views, which  have  since  been  unfold- 
ing themselves,  to  their  abstinence 
from  plunder,  in  so  far  as  their  ab- 
stinence was  real,  general  principles 
of  human  nature  will  not  permit  us 
to  doubt.    A  worthy,  who  is  kept  at 
Paris  as  a  correspondent  by  one  of 
the  London  newspapers,  says,  (we 
give  his  words  from  memory,)  "  If 
you  speak  to  a  coalheaver  of  vVap- 
ping^  about  the  Ministers,  and  the 
Cabinet,  he  understands  nothing  of 
what  you  mean;  but  in  Paris  it  is 
otherwise.    You  are  not  to  judge  of 
the  poor  people  in  Paris  by  Uie  mobs 
of  London."    So  it  seems :  the  san- 
guinary character  of  the  mobs  of 
Paris,    even   the  female  mobs,    is 
known  of  old :  witness  the  ever-me- 
morable atrocities  and  fiendish  out^ 
rages  of  the  bloody  poissardes,  per- 
petrated in  1789,  and  the  following 
years,  under  the  very  eyes  of  that 
august   lady    over    whom    history 
weeps  I  To  their  bloodtliirstiness,  it 
seems  that  we  can  now  add,  upon 
the  authority  of  their  London-news- 
paper friend,  the  not  unkindred  qua- 
lity of  coxcombry.  We  can  well  be- 
lieve it :  this  is  but  the  old  union  of 
I  tiger  and  the  monkey,  for  which, 
^presenting  the  elements  of  their 
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character,  we  hare  the  warrant  of 
the  most  celebrated  amongst  their 
countrymen.  Many  facts  have  been 
already  recorded  with  regard  to  the 
poor  faithful  and  intrepid  Swias 
guards,  and  even  with  regard  to 
French  officers  and  soldiers,  which 
make  it  tolerably  clear,  that  the  <^d 
ferocity  and  cruelty  of  the  Parisian 
mobs  have  been  abundantly  exem- 
plified on  the  late  occasion ;  many 
more  will  continue  to  come  forih, 
when  they  are  no  longer  repelled  by 
the  consciousness  that  the  public 
sympathies  both  in  England  and  in 
France  run  with  too  headlong  a  cur- 
rent in  the  opposite  direction.  Truth 
will  assuredly  make  its  way  at  last ; 
and  we  have  no  sort  of  doubt  that  a 
perfect  uniformity  in  the  character 
of  French  mobs,  ancient  and  modem, 
will  be  stamped,  as  the  foremoet  im- 

Eression,  upon  every  account  of  the 
ite  transactions,  written  with  sim- 
plicity and  circumstantiality,  and 
without  party  bias  or  democratic 

fasconadinff.  Bloody  and  cruel  the 
'rench  m^s  have  alwajrs  been: 
their  London  friend  answers  for  their 
presumption  and  conceit;  and,  if 
they  are  not  greatly  belied  by  all 
British  strangers,  who  have  had  much 
personal  intercourse  with  members 
of  Uieir  body,  they  are,  in  a  degree 
beyond  all  other  mobs  in  Europe, 
ignorant  and  mercenary.  The  praises 
of  disinterestedness,  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  so  lavidily 
put  forward  in  their  behalf,  and  par- 
tially even  supported  by  the  roman* 
tic  anecdotes  circulated  in  the  news- 
papers, supposing  that  their  false- 
hood were  not  already  betrayed  by 
the  theatric  varnish  of  the  circum- 
stances, may  be  resolutely  contra- 
dicted by  the  mere  blank  realities  of 
human  fraiUv  and  human  necessity. 
Disinterestedness,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  extreme  temptation, 
and  in  persons  who  perfectly  under- 
stood tnat  they  were  to  reap  no  £une 
<— no  individual  gratitude  or  moment- 
ary approbation  for  their  acts,  is  not 
reconcilable,  upon  any  extensive 
scale,  with  human  nature  in  its  pre- 
sent  condition  of  infirmity.  Sublime 
acts  of  self-devotion  have  arisen  but 
rarely,  at  long  intervals,  in  a  course 
of  many  centuries.  The  cases  of 
that  kind  are  easily  numbered — ^more 
of  them  belong  to  religion  than  to 
patriotism ;  ana  there  is  no  reason  to 
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think  that  any  influence  hut  relidoh 
has  ever  suBtained  such  an  effort, 
where  there  was  not  a  hody  of  ad- 
miring and  recording  witnesses.  How 
monstrous  then  to  call  upon  us  for 
an  act  of  credulity  so  sweeping  as 
this  assumption,  not  of  one  Athenian 
Codrus,  or  one  Roman  Curtius,  hut 
of  ten  thousand  Parisian  Codri  and 
Curlii  from  the  dark  recesses  of  St 
Antoine  I  Less  than  forty  years  ago, 
from  that  frightful  quarter  of  Paris, 
came  forth  those  myriads  of  murder- 
ous levellers,  who  wallowed  in  the 
blood  of  illustrious  victims.     One 

feneration  has  passed,  and  it  is  au- 
aciously  pretended  by  the  London 
newspapers  that,  from  those  veiy 
same  abodes  of  squalid  wretched- 
ness, the  very  same  gloomy  dens  of 
2'uilt,  ignorance,  and  abject  pauper- 
ism, martyrs  by  thousands,  and  self- 
devoting  heroes,  upon  the  high  Ro- 
man plan,  more  numerous  than  the 
leaves  which  strew  the  forest  grounds 
of  VairOmbrosa,  have  issued  upon  the 
simple  excitement  of  apprehensive 
patriotism ;  and,  with  a  stern  renun- 
ciation of  personal  views,  laying  down 
^e  trowel,  the  hammer,  and  the  mat- 
tock, have  taken  up  the  sword,  with- 
out so  much  as  asKing  for  the  wages 
of  their  lost  time.  Oh!  fortunate 
city !  oh  I  privileged  age !  in  which 
the  very  sanseulotterie  are  raised  to 
heights  so  sublime  above  those  mer- 
cenary temptations  which,  in  other 
times,  neither  liberal  education,  nor 
even  the  restraints  of  religion,  have 
been  found  sufficient  to  regulate ! 

But  the  good  sense  of  reflecting 
men  recoils  from  such  extravagant 
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fictions  with  disgust,  as  soon  as  the 
hurry  of  the  first  excitement  has 
subsided.  The  newspapers  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  first  enthusiasm  to 
impose  fables  upon  us,  to  which  the 
understanding  could  not  have  sub- 
mitted in  moments  of  coolness ;  and 
once  fastened  upon  the  public  ear, 
they  are  not  afterwards  investigated.* 
It  is  past  all  doubt,  l^at  the  Parisian 
mob  of  July  was  bought  and  sold. 
No  reasonable  man  hears  of  10,000 
labourers  leaving  their  families  to 
starve,  in  order  to  risk  their  lives  for 
the  Press  and  the  Electoral  Colleges 
— objects  so  remote,  and  in  so  aerial 
a  relation  to  their  wants,  and  the 
possible  sufferings  of  their  class,  but 
he  must  perceive  that  some  previous 
negotiation  had  passed  between  them 
and  the  agents  of  the  great  party  be- 
hind the  scenes;  that  party  which 
had  been  for  some  time  secretly  em- 
barked upon  a  contest  ad  intemecio' 
nem  with  the  Polignac  Ministry.  The 
principals,  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases,  withdrew  from  si^ht ;  the  ob- 
scure agents  have  now  disappeared; 
their  dupes  are  left  to  mourn  over 
the  fraud  so  artfully  practised,  by 
which  they  only  have  failed  to  pro- 
fit ;  and  their  indignation  has  smce 
found  a  vent  in  tnose  tumultuary 
meetings,  which  have  given  the  new 
government  so  much  uneasiness.  Had 
these  people  the  command  of  a  news- 
paper, we  should  heai*  disclosures 
which  will  not  reach  the  public 
through  a  body  of  editors,  who  are  in 
one  moiety  sold  to  the  present  go- 
vernment by  bribes  such  as  Europe 
has  not  heard  of  before,  and  in  tlie 


*  Most  ringular  it  is  to  remai'k  the  daily  proofs  of  conspiracy  amongst  the  news- 
pspen,  benefiting  by  their  happy  immunity  from  criticism,  (*'  Folios  of  four  pages, 
mrhich  not  even  critics  criticisei")  to  forirard  any  purposes  which  they  have  much  at 
heart.  Thus,  as  early  as  Sept.  1 1  and  \2,h  time  when  the  London  journals  (except- 
ion such  as  are  mere  copyists,  without  avenues  of  any  Icind  to  official  information,) 
-well  knew  that  no  communications  had  been  received  from  Vienna,  they  were  busily 
forging  recognitions  of  the  new  French  regime  by  the  Austrian  Cabinet.  The  articles 
by  which  this  statement  was  made,  were  placed  in  a  conspicuous  situation  ;  the  articles 
by  -which  It  was  indirectly  retracted,  were  slipped  into  obscure  extracts  from  Paris 
j  ouroals.  Again,  all  the  papers  (almost  without  an  exception)  asserted,  in  the  same 
spirit  of  systematic  deception,  that  Charles  X.  had  insisted  on  being  received  as  King, 
and  that  our  Government  had  given  orders  that  he  should  be  received  only  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  Both  were  falsehoods,  as  the  newspapers  well  knew  who  coined 
ttacm,  for  the  purpose  of  bringiog  over  the  wavering  to  their  own  views,  by  the  pre- 
tended authority  of  Government.  In  this  Instance,  however,  Government  did  not 
think  proper  to  submit  to  the  lying  misrepresentation  ;  and  a  contradiction  was  given 
In  the  Courier.  But,  apart  from  that,  what  a  palpable  want  of  harmony  between 
this  tale  of  the  newspapers  and  another  (a  true  one),  circulatrd  at  the  same  time-— 
viz.  that  Charles  X.  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grandson ! 
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otherare  pledged  to  the  y^ry  interests 
against  which  the  people  fought   In 
either  direction^thererore,  at  present 
their  complaints  are  stifled,  and  their 
revelations  are  intercepted.  Besides, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  man  in  the  situa- 
tion of  M.  Lafitte  can  easily  retire 
behind  a  general  disavowal  of  all  the 
unknown  or  obscure  agents,  who, 
whether  authorized  or  not,  made  use 
of  his  weighty  name  in  conducting 
their  bargain  with  the  people.    It  is 
eaually  obvious  that  poor  Labourers, 
whom  mere  hunger  and  cold  recall 
to  their  daily  tolls,  can  have  little 
time  and  less  skill  for  unravelling 
an  elaborate  juggle,  in  which  those 
who  played  the  leading  parts  are  now 
backed  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
state.   M.  Lafitte  and  his  friends,  we 
dare  say,  treat  this  affair  privately 
within  tiieir  own  cliquey  as  tne  majo- 
rity of  politicians  amongst  ourselves 
treat  the  question  of  the  impress- 
ment of  sailors:  all  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  sad  sporting  with  personal 
rights,  but  view  it  as  a  case  m  which 
there  is  so  great  an  overbalance  of 
public  good,  that  a  patriot  (it  is  sup- 
posed) has  no   alternative  but  to 
allow  of  it  with  a  sigh,  and  to  turn 
away  his  eyes  from  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  so  painful  an  outrage.    Ten 
thousand  people,  they  wffl  urgue, 
have  been  cajoled  and  defrauded, 
in  order  that  thirty  millions  might 
achieve  their  liberties.  But  in  what- 
ever way  they  apologize  for  the  case, 
and  let  who  will  be  chiefly  respon- 
sible as  the  original  movers  and  ma- 
nagers of  the  traud— that  this  fraud 
was  perpetrated,  is  evident,  not  only 
on  the  considerations  we  have  urged, 
from    the  very  face  of  the  whole 
affair,  and  the  coincidence  of  an 
armed  mob,  trained  and  prepared 
for  every  contingency,  with  the  very 
crisis  of  the  demand;  but  also  from 
a  collateral  reflection  which  belongs 

Sretty  nearly  to  the  same  period, 
ot  many  weeks  before  this  display 
of  popular  zeal  on  the  democratic 
side,  a  large  body  of  poor  women, 
and  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  trades 
of  Paris,— in  fact  the  very  classes  from 
which  the  heroes  and  the  martyrs 
of  liberty  have  emanated,— on  pre- 
senting some  customary  offering  of 
flowers,  and  an  address  to  the  royal 
family,  called  upon  the  king  in  sig- 
nificant terms,  to  make^himself  mas- 
'r  tn  hts  own  house.    The  political 


insinuation  eondied  under  this  home- 
ly counsel  was  well  understood  by 
all  Paris.    Now,  it  is  true  that  Ibeae 
people  have  since  made  a  hone  ef- 
fort to  exonerate  themselves  hm 
the  reproach  with  which  this  recol- 
lection has  loaded  them,  beisg  itt< 
turally  anxious  to  evade  the  pabUc 
hostility  in  a  cause  which  is  no  longer 
able  to  defend  its  supporters.  But, 
we  argue  upon  it  thus, — ^not  only  is 
it  esti&lished,  that  in  1890  ose  cm- 
siderable  division  of  the  p<^ii]ace, 
standing  under  no  circumstanoes  of 
distinction  from  the  other  dirisioDa 
of  their  body,  did  confessedly  avow 
a  direct  and  open  sympathy  with  the 
most  despotic  interpretation  of  die 
king's  rights ;  but,  inasmuch  as  they 
drew  upon  themselves  no  ill-wiU,  il 
the  time,  from  their  brethren  of  other 
trades,  as  no  allusion  was  ever  nude 
to  this  sentiment  until  recent  erenti 
had  placed  it  in  a  new  view,— ud 
until  some  one,  perhaps,  of  tiie  mtny 
agents  of  the  newspaper-press  had 
recalled  it  to  the  public  remembrance; 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  tiiis  address 
pretty  accurately  represented  the  ge- 
neral state  of  political  feeliitf  amon£8t 
that  order  of  the  Parisians  ?  Had  tte 
particular  trade  concerned  in  this 
address,  been  aware  of  any  empha- 
tic difference  between  their  own 
views  in  politics,  and  those  of  their 
brethren,  generally,  they  would,  pro* 
bably,  have  abstained  from  any  allu- 
sion to  a  subject  so  little  coimected 
with  their  own  interests.    Or,  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  under  any 
delusion  in  this  respect^  all  the  other 
trades,  at  least,  were  under  no  d^ 
lusion  as  to  their  own  principles,*  and 
they  would  speedily  have  apmiKd 
these  heretics,  by  most  unwelcome 
evidences  of  the  general  displeasure, 
that  their  admonition  to  the  king  was 
likely  to  be  as  injurious  to  themselrea 
as  it  was  upon  any  view  of  the  case 
uncalled  for  and  gratuitous.    We  do 
not  see  in  what  way  this  argom^Bt 
can  be  eluded  :  had  the  temper  and 
political  enthusiasm  ascribed  at  pre- 
sent to  the  lower  orders  of  Paris  been 
genuine — had  they  been  in  any  sense 
the  true  forces  upon  which  the  late 
insurrection  moved,  then  they  could 
not  have  been  of  sudden  and  recent 
growth ;  being  so  profound  and  radi- 
cal—being adequate  to  sustain  sope* 
rilous  a  service,  Ihey  must  have  been 
of  ancient  growth;   consequently 
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they  must  hare  been  fully  matured 
in  tiieir  developement  on  so  very  re- 
cent an  occasion  as  that  of  the  ad- 
dress in  question,  and  would,  there- 
fore, inevitably  have  exploded  in 
some  instant  expression  of  indigna- 
tion applied  to  the  principal  actors 
in  that  business.  As  no  such  explo- 
sion is  on  record,  as  no  traces,  in  ract, 
exist  of  any  murmurs  or  ill-will  on 
that  or  similar  manifestations  of  anti- 
democratic sentiments — we  are  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  the  populace 
of  Paris  was  clear  of  all  animosity  or 
jealousy  which  pointed  in  that  direc- 
tion :  a  supposition  which  is  in  the 
fullest  sense  irreconcilable  with  the 
principles  and  the  patriotic  fervour 
now  ascribed  to  them  by  the  triumph- 
ant party,  as  the  sole  solution  of  the 
political  phenomena. 

Perhaps  there  are  many  secrets  of 
this  day  botli  in  English  and  French 
politics,  more  especially  in  French, 
ivhich  never  will  be  revealed  in  their 
-whole  extent  for  centuries  to  come. 
Memoirs  in  England  and  in  France, 
are  still  appearing  at  intervals,  of 
an  era  nearly  two  centuries  back, 
fvhich  sometimes  make  exposures  of 
those  days  that  might  cause  the  dry 
bones  to  stir  in  the  very  graves  of 
many  once  formidable  statesmen. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  late  tre- 
mendous insurrection  at  Paris,  may 
perhaps  never  be  known.  Yet  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  impeached 
ministers,  unless  they  see  cause  to 
Bell  their  secret  exposures  for  the 
price  likely  to  be  offered  by  the  new 
gOTemment,  may  throw  much  light 
upon  the  past,,  in  the  course  of  their 
own  defence ;  and  the  chance  of  any 
suppression  on  their  part,  in  collu- 
sion with  the  triumphant  faction,  is 
rendered  less  probable  by  the  ob- 
vious difficulty  under  which  so  weak 
a  government  must  find  itself  to  ful- 
fil any  engagement  it  might  under- 
take with  the  ex-ministers,  for  saving 
their  lives  and  their  estatesi  Bribes 
short  of  these,  it  may  be  supposed, 
would  liardly  purchase  silence  in  a 
single  instance.  Thus  the  govern- 
ment will  be  placed  in  a  trying  situ- 
ation :  anger,  revenge,  mortification, 
(and  despair,  if  they  should  find  san- 
guinary counsels  prevalent  amongst 
the  populace,)  may  lead  .the  prison- 
ers to  threaten  the  fullest  disclo- 
sures. These  the  government,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  would  cheerfully 
purchase  at  any  price  of  concession 
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to  men  who  are  in  no  respect  per- 
sonally odious  to  themselves.  Yet 
to  promise  a  pardon  will  be  impos- 
sible ;  that  must  remain  entirely  with 
the  people.  And  to  wink  at  their 
escape  from  prison  would  be  too 
hazardous  an  experiment  on  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  Parisians,  and 
one  which  might  probably  enough 
recoil  on  the  present  government  it- 
self. It  is  not  for  people  in  their 
senses  to  step  between  a  tiger  and 
his  prey. 

However,  with  or  without  the  cir- 
cumstantial disclosures  of  Polignac 
and  Peyronnet,  the  key  is  already  in 
our  hands  to  the  main  outline  of  the 
late  revolution ;  and  the  truth  which 
it  proclaims  is  acknowledged  by  the 
discerning,  and  will  soon  be  gene- 
rally diffused.  The  revolution  is  the 
effort  of  a  conspiracy.  An  organized 
faction  had  entered  on  a  race  with 
the  government — the  government, 
well  acquainted  with  its  plans,  its 
movements,  and  the  crisis  which  it 
was  preparing,  resolved  to  precipi- 
tate that  crisis,  and  to  bring  on  the 
struggle,  before  the  whole  resources 
of  their  enemy  were  developed. 
Unhappily  the  king  and  his  advi- 
sers were  temptea  to  violate  the 
laws.  Being  as  yet  in  possession  of 
the  powers  of  the  state,  they  found,  in 
the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and  in 
the  utter  contempt  of  law  which  go- 
verned the  counsels  of  their  antago- 
nists, a  justifying  argument  for 
wielding  those  powers  in  the  way 
suited  to  grapple  with  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  without  wasting  a  thought 
upon  the  scruples  of  constitutional 
purists.  The  question  (it  might  be 
argued  by  a  partisan  of  the  roysd 
cause)  was  one  of  state  casuistry. 
**  All  nations,  those  who  have  been 
the  most  jealous  of  unlimited  and 
irresponsible  power,  the  Romans, 
even,  and  the  English,  have  contem- 
plated the  possible  occurrence  of 
emergencies,  and  have  provided  for 
emergencies,  in  which  not  only  the 
powers  of  the  magistrate  were  to  be 
extended  (an  alteration  only  of  de- 
gree),  but  the  very  constitution,  with 
all  its  privileges  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subject,  was  to  be  suspended  (an 
alteration  of  spirit  and  kind).  The 
Romans  had  their  dictatorship,  lod^-  ' 
ing  the  most  plenary  discretion  in 
one  man,  likely  to  bring  many  pre- 
judices, possibly  many  personal  en- 
mitieS|  to  his  office,  and  who  exer*i 
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cised  hit  power  without  any  suhs^ 
quentaccountableness.  The  English 
suspend  their  riffht  of  Habeas  Cor^ 
pU4,  the  very  segis  of  their  liberties ; 
in  a  case  of  necessity,  subject  the 
country  to  martial  law ;  and  put  an 
end  to  the  right  of  meeting  to  express 
grievances,  or  for  any  purpose  what* 
soever :  all  which  are  acts  absolutely 
destructive  of  liberty,  and  surrender 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  one 
sole  minister,  who  is  thus  enabled 
to  remove  all  his  opponents  at  plea^ 
sure,  and  to  throw  them  for  an  mde- 
finite  period  into  dungeons,  without 
ever  bringing  them  to  trial,  or  shew- 
ing anv  cause  whatever  for  their  ori- 
ginal detention.  These  tremendous 
powers  have  repeatedly  been  con- 
ceded, and  upon  no  very  severe  ex- 
amination of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  claimed,  to  mi- 
nisters, in  some  instances,  of  haugh- 
ty and  imperious  temper.  It  is  true, 
that  they  were  created  in  a  legal 
way.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  in  France,  upon  the  late  occa- 
sion, that  legislative  body,  who  must 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  King 
for  the  creation  of  a  legal  shape  to 
any  extraordinary  powers  or  aictap 
torship,  were  themselves  amongst 
the  foremost  of  the  conspirators. 
Powers,  which  were  to  be  exercised 
chiefly  against  themselves,  it  was 
hopeless  that  they  would  grant. 
Consequently,  if  tiie  powers  of  a 
dictatorship  were  necessary  to  save 
France  from  revolution,  as  apparent- 
ly they  were,  it  is  clear  enough  that 
the  circiunstances  of  the  case  allow- 
ed of  no  other  mode  of  creating 
them,  than  that  which  was  adopted 
by  the  French  government." 

Such  would  be  the  apolo^^  of  a 
French  advocate  in  a  court  ot  justice 
for  the  Ex-ministers.  The  arguments 
of  a  judicial  advocate  are  necessarily 
in  one  extreme,  and  do  not  represent 
the  absolute  tioith.  But  it  is  fair  to 
allege  them  as  a  balance  to  the  other 
extreme  on  the  popular  side,  which 
is  all  we  have  yet  heard.  An  Eng- 
lish advocate  for  Polignac  might  shape 
his  apology  thus  (still  supposing  him 
to  speak  as  a  law  pleader) : — 

*'  The  question  admits  of  an  easy 
solution.  Has  the  legislature  of  a 
country  a  suspending  and  a  dispen- 
sing power,  for  extraordinary  condi- 
tions of  danger,  over  the  laws  and 
"eneral  privllegea  of  the  constitu- 
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tion  ?  According  to  all  analogy  and 
precedent  of  the  most  scruiHilout 
and  zealous  states,  in  every  land  it 
has.  Then,  secondly,  suppofilng  that 
the  legislative  body  are  not  aittiiig, 
mav  the  same  rights  of  sunpenaion 
and  dispensation  be  wieldea  viGari- 
ously  by  the  Kins's  council?  An 
Orders  in  CouncD,  {prdamumce^t) 
provisionally  and  wi  uUerimy  in 
equal  force  and  authority  with  acts 
of  Parliament  ?  Doubtless  they  are : 
we  of  this  country,  in  some  memo- 
rable instances,  have  had  our  policy, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  created 
by  Orders  in  Council;  so  that»  with 
regard  to  us,  the  French  Himatry 
will  have  an  arptmentum  adhommem. 
But  these  Orders  of  Council  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  seek  their  war- 
rant and  confirmation  in  Parliament? 
Certainly  they  were ;  and  that  coune 
would,  according  to  all  reaaonable 
presumption,  have  been  pursued  by 
the  French  Cabinet  with  regard  to 
tJieir  Orders  in  Council;  they  also 
would  have  been  submitted  to  the 
French  legislative  body.  But^  then, 
that  body  was  previously  to  hare  ui^ 
dergone  a  thorough  diange  in  its  cob> 
stitution  ?  True ;  the  di^>emtng 
power  was  directed  in  France,  as  it 
nad  been  in  England,  to  the  peccant 
or  threatening  parts  of  the  popular 
functions.  Di£rerent  circurastancea 
find  different  necessities.  In  £iw- 
land,  the  danger  had  been  from  viitfr* 
out  the  wa£is  of  Parliament;  in 
France,  it  came  from  within.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  compoai- 
tion  of  the  representative  senate,  or 
the  franchise  of  their  coaatitae&ts^ 
should  not  as  properly  become  the 
subject  of  the  dimMnaing  power — 
those  being,  in  France,  tiie  forces 
which  neutralized  the  royal  authori- 
ty, and  were  hurrying  all  thii^ipB  into 
a  rev<rfution — as  that,  in  England,  the 

general  liberty  of  the  subject  should 
e  circumscribed,  and  (to  apeak 
frankly)  be  held  for  the  time  on  the 
tenure  of  a  minister's  pleasure.  The 
King  of  England,  in  the  solemnity  of 
his  coronation,  swears  to  observe  all 
the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  to  main- 
tain the  privileges  of  his  people.  Yet 
the  very  foremost  of  these  pnvilegea 
is  one  which  George  IIL,  conscien- 
tious as  he  was,  and  even  aiiqwrsti- 
tiously  scrupulous  (if  that  Is  possi- 
ble) in  what  related  to  the  ooligiF 
tion  of  oathsy  di^eaaed  with  nopt 
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than  once.  Still  of  the  many  persons 
who  have  attacked  his  policy,  not 
one  has  charged  him  with  violating 
his  oaths.  The  truth  is,  that  the  very 
possihility  of  a  dispensing  power 
implies  the  right  of  a  full  discharge 
and  absolution  from  all  the  mord 
obligations  which  had  enforced  the 
rights  or  immunities  dispensed  with. 
Here,  then,  lies  the  error  of  those 
who  view  the  Orders  in  Council  of 
Charles  X.  as  infractions  of  his  oath. 
They  conceive,  and  that  is  the  gene- 
ral supposition,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  the  true  view  has  not  hap- 
pened to  have  been  suggested  by 
any  body,  that  the  King  of  France 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  constitution 
as  it  existed  in  the  charter,  and,  by 
his  ordinances,  meditated  its  destruc* 
tion.  That  was  not  the  case.  Charles 
X.  was  well  pleased  with  the  consti- 
tution; wished  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve it;  whilst  others — above  all, 
the  legislative  body  and  the  public 
press— were  confederated  for  its  de- 
struction. These  enemies  of  the  char- 
ter had  already  made  It  impossible 
for  the  king's  government  to  proceed. 
No  ministry  that  the  king  could  ap- 
point— ^no  matter  who  they  were — so 
long  as  they  would  not  abet  the  plan 
of  reducing  their  master  into  unre- 
sisting vassalage  to  the  will  of  the  Ja- 
cobin faction,  would  have  command- 
ed the  votes  of  the  House.  That  was 
settled.  It  had  been  resolved,  that 
the  kin^,  and  the  king's  ofBce,  which, 
accordmg  to  its  place  and  functions 
in  the  charter,  was  a  powerful  impe- 
diment to  their  objects,  should  be 
attacked  through  the  necessities  of 
the  public  service.  Reduced  to  in- 
significance in  this  practical  way,  he 
would  afterwards  nave  been  easily 
compelled  to  create  these  nullities 
by  law,  which  he  had  practically  ex- 
emplified. By  such  steps,  the  bar- 
riers, safeguards,  and  bdances  of 
the  constitution,  were  to  have  been 
removed  in  succession.  The  king, 
however,  and  his  council  were  long- 
er-headed people  than  their  enemies 
had  assumed.  They  saw  to  the  end 
of  the  scheme :  ana  they  met  it  by 
a  counter-plot.  But  how  ?  Not,  as 
has  been  imagined,  by  a  warrant 
for  the  destruction  of  the  charter, 
but  for  its  suspension.  The  ordonr 
nances  of  July  26  were  mere  acts  of 
the  dispensing  power  pro  hac  vice: 
imd  if  ihey  were  not  ispeediiy  W4 


a^ide  after  they  had  redressed  the 
main  evil  jiist  then  impending — the 
virtual  abolition  of  the  constitution-— 
the  fault  would  have  rested  (as  ori- 
ginally it  had  arisen)  with  the  faction 
of  Jacobins.  One  evil  only  there  was 
in  the  king^s  measures — and  that^w 
in  their  execution.  The  army  of  Al- 
ters should  have  been  in  Pmris^  It 
IS  a  standing  rule  in  politics,  and  the 
imprudence  is  not  greater  than  the 
cruelty  of  neglecting  it,  that  an  un- 
popular step  once  resolved  on  should 
be  carried  through  with  an  over^ 
whelming  force.  I'o  make  demon- 
strations of  strength  that  are  barely 
sufficient — tempts  opposition,  and  in 
a  manner  challenges  the  bloodshed 
that  ensues." 

So  much  might  be  said  by  a  reso- 
lute advocate,  taking  the  extreme 
line  of  defence,  for  uharles  X.  and 
h%8  party.  And  there  is  a  kind  of 
duty  to  listen  even  to  an  extreme 
apology,  where  so  much  is  heard  in 
the  other  extreme.  For  ourselvefl, 
and  to  return  to  our  own  course  of 
argument,  as  to  the  other  side,  as 
we  have  said,  they  are  a  band  of 
conspirators;  and,  for  the  present^ 
of  triumphant  conspirators.  Is  then 
the  new  Orleans  king  a  ringleader 
of  conspirators  ?  Not  so.  We  be- 
lieve him  to  have  been  clear  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  machinations  of  the 
faction  who  have  adopted  him ;  and 
as  much  the  passive  victim  of  their 
momentary  and  prudential  favour^ 
as  Charles  X.  was  of  their  abiding 
wrath.  But  in  that  character  he  fi 
the  more  dangerous  to  us.  He  is  just 
the  same  royal  phantom,  the  same 
pageant  king  that  Louis  XVL  was  left 
oy  tlie  constitution  of  1789. 

A  condition  of  things  cannot  be 
imagined  for  France  more  certain  to 
uphold  the  succession  of  change  and 
trouble.  Faction  will  propagate  faow 
tion;  conspiracy  will  supplant  conspi  j 
racy;  and  Jacobinism,  having,  even 
more  fully  than  at  the  era  of  1789j 
crushed  with  its  brutal  hoof  the  throne 
and  the  aristocracy,  will  fall  into  in- 
testine divisions;  lie  Reign  of  Terror 
will  a^in  succeed  under  all  its  sad 
varieties  of  crime;  and  that  will  again 
travel  onward  to  the  inevitable  con 
summation  of  a  military  despotism 

Here  let  us  pause  for  one  instant,' 
to  weigh  the  conduct  of  our  political 
journsSs ;  of  that,  in  particular,  upon 
Tfbicfa,  in  these  «wf m  times,  the  btir* 
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den  of  Uie  Anti-Jdcobin  service  de- 
volved. We  lire  in. an  age  of  apfos- 
tasiea.  The  times  are  rank  with  po- 
lidcal  baseness.  Yet  no  one  instance 
of  party  treachery,  which  our  times 
have  witnessed,  has  so  much  con- 
founded all  expectations  as  this ;  ex- 
cepting the  treachery  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  none  has  raised  so  much  indig- 
nation. In  journals  that  have  been 
bankrupt  in  character  for  twenty 
yeai's,  that  adore  the  mob,  and,  affect- 
ing to  lead,  do  in  fact  follow,  with 
their  tortuous  wriggle,  the  endless 
caprices  of  the  Times,  no  man  won- 
ders at  any  thing,  unless  it  were  the 
casual  expression  of  a  just  sentiment 
without  an  admission  tee.  But  in  a 
grave  and  honourable  newspaper, 
avowedly  set  up  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient Standards  in  church  and  state, 
sudden,  violent,  reckless  perfidy, 
scandalizes  and  eJarms  us  all.  Faugh  1 
what  a  spectacle  I  A  solemn  journal- 
ist, with  wig  and  spectacles,  sprink- 
ling his  columns  with  Hebrew,  and 
professing  unusual  reverence  for 
the  sanctities  of  religion,  (which,  as 
much  as  his  abUity,  had  won  him 
our  regard,)  at  first  hearing  of  the 
mob  revolution  in  Paris — ^an  event 
which,  upon  his  principles,  should 
have  driven  him  to  sackcloth  and 
ashes — throws  up  his  heels  like  a 
young  colt  of  a  year  old  or  rising 
two,  whinnies,  curvets,  caprioles  and 
gambols  in  every  expression  of  ridi- 
culous joy.  He  should  know  that  his 
friends  are  aghast  at  his  folly.  Fie  I 
raving  journuist  I  Isit  opium, or  man* 
dragora — calenture  is  it  of  the  dog- 
days,  or  changes  of  the  moon,  that 
in  one  hour  can  thus  have  shaken  so 
firm  a  brain  ?  We  heai*  it  said  every- 
where— *'  No :  it  is  none  of  these ; 
it  is  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. He  is  to  be  connected  at  any 
price  with  Polignac:  and  that  con- 
nexion must  be  improved  into  a  crime. 
But  a  crime  it  could  not  be,  unless 
the  Paris  revolution  were  the  birth 
of  a  glorious  era  for  France."  Is 
that,  Uien,  the  key  to  this  hideous 
scene,  in  which  a  writer  of  ability 
and  honour  exhibits  himself,  caper- 
ing away  in  bacchanalian  fi*enzy 
amongst  the  godless  crew  who  are 
revelling  by  anticipation  over  the 
prostrate  thrones  of  Europe;  and 
"\ot  a  few  are  clamouring  for  regi- 
me? To  hate  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
in  his  character  of  politician  19 
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not  amiss:  but  is  it  impoaaible  to 
hate  at  a  less  price.than  that  of  sacred 
principles?  We  suspect  that  widi 
that  cause  has  concurred  another,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  and  of  ^reen 
enthusiasm  at  the  first  arrival  of  the 
French  news,  the  writer  foi^ot  him- 
self, or  mistook  the  bearings  of  the 
case :  an  expression  of  approbation 
escaped  him :  he  fancied  that  all  the 
world  was  now  to  be  unanimous* 
Two  or  three  days  convinced  him  of 
his  error.  Wise  magistrates  refused 
to  call  meetings;  the  aristocracy 
stood  aloof.  Had  his  journal  been  a 
weekly  one,  he  would  have  taken  a 
different  course.  But  a  daily  writer 
has  little  time  for  reflection.  He  was 
committed.  To  the  editor  of  &  news- 
paper, if  he  professes  at  all  to  guide 
in  politics,  there  is  little  opening  for 
repentance— ruin  would  follow  the 
confession  of  an  error.  And  thus 
the  indiscretion  of  a  moment  pledges 
a  man  for  ever.  In  this  instance  it 
increases  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
exhibition — that,  whilst  consistency 
obliges  him  to  nuuntain  his  tone  of 
frosty  rapture  at  each  allusimi  to  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Paris,  a  grin 
of  rage  is  yet  discoverable  on  his 
features  at  tiie  rash  haste  whicli  has 
betrayed  him  to  such  a  cause,  and  a 
withering  scowl  upon  the  rabble  of 
London  ruffians,  young  and  old,  in 
whose  worshipful  society  it  has  pla- 
ced him.  Sad  necessity  of  violated 
duty,  and  of  a  single  false  step !  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  is  generally  believed, 
would  give  his  first-bom  son  that  a 
lethargy  had  held  him  from  the  public 
service  for  the  last  eighteen  months. 
This  journalist  would  perhaps  pay 
the  same  price  to  restore  himself  to 
that  station  of  unsullied  authority 
with  the  public  which  he  occupied 
in  the  last  week  of  July.  The  re- 
morse of  a  man  of  honour  and  abi- 
lity, when  he  will  suffer  us  to  suspect 
his  remorse,  commands  our  pity  and 
respect 

For  the  present,  however,  he  ar- 
gues, and  ne  does  what  obstinacy 
can  to  fight  up  against  the  sense  of 
his  real  situation.  He  contends  for 
the  late  Revolution,  (admitting  at  the 
same  time,  tliat  his  friends  do  not 
agree  with  him,)  on  tlie  ground  that 
it  is  in  the  analogy  of  the  British  Re- 
volution in  1688-9,  and  not  of  the 
former  French  Revolution  in  1788-9. 
What  his  argumeuts  were  on  thi^ 
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head,  bo  litde  had  they  the  air  of  ha^  this:  that  it  was  ikiaiiy  times  with* 
Ting  satisfied  himself— so  entirely  did  awn  and  dissembled  under  threats 
they  wear  the  shape  of  showy  refine-  ening  or  unfavourable  circumstan<- 
ments  for  a  college  thesis,  or  a  spe-  ces,  and  as  often  resumed  upon 
cial  pleading,  that  we  have  already  fresh  encouragement  arising.  Now, 
forgot  them.  The  opposition  between  what  is  there  corresponding  to  all 
our  Revolution  and  the  late  French  this  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  ? 
one,  is  lai^e  and  obvious  in  a  degree  His  orders  in  council  were,  at  any 
which  nu£es  ft  necessary  to  spend  rate,  a  single  act  of  a  single  day,  not  t/ 
but  few  words  in  marking  the  capi-  a  series.  There  might  be  a  long 
tal  distinctions.  The  radix  (so  to  series  of  acts  which  expressed  evu 
speak)  of  all  which  can  characterise  intentions  to  the  constitution ;  on 
any  revolution  of  state,  lies  in  the  that  we  give  no  opinion;  but  it  is 
kind  of  provocations  offered  on  the  not  alleged  tha!t  more  than  one  car- 
one  side — the  amount  and  quality  ried  these  intentions  into  execution, 
of  the  agressions  upon  national  so  as  sijgnally  to  violate  the  charter, 
rights — and  on  the  other,  in  the  And  it  is  a  possible  view  of  the  case 
mode  of  the  resistance :  by  what  or-  that  this  act  was  merely  provisional ; 
gans,  how  combined,  in  what  alliance  an  act  to  meet  a  desperate  conspiracy ; 
with  each  several  order  of  the  state,  not  an  act  destroying  or  abolishing  the 
First,  for  the  provocation :  in  the  case  constitution,  but  an  act  suspending  v/ 
of  James  II.  it  was  no  solitary  act,  it,  or  dispensing  with  it.  However, 
but  a  long  succession  of  acts  through  let  this  be  wai  v&d  as  a  question  which 
a  space  of  five  years.  The  Quo  is  yet  sub  judice ;  two  capital  differ- 
>rarra»/o«,  which  placed  all  corpora-  ences  are  still  to  be  found  between 
tions  at  the  king's  mercy — the  sweep-  the  cases  of  James  IL  and  Charles 
ing  Irish  confiscations  and  proscrip-  X.  First,  the  measures  of  Charles  / 
Uons — ^the  attack  upon  the  English  X.  were  in  the  nature  of  a  retort, 
bishops — the  violent  and  lawless  ex-  In  what  degree  they  were  also  mea-. 

Eulsion  of  citizens  from  their  free-  sures  of  anticipation  and  counterac- 
olds — the  obtrusion,  vi  et  armis,  of  tion,  is  at  present  less  distinctly 
rapist  fellows  and  tutors  upon  a  known.  But  it  is  matter  of  no-. 
Protestant  university — not  one  of  toriety  to  all  the  world,  that,  at 
all  these  enormities  was  held  suf-  any  rate,  they  are  to  be  considered 
ficient  by  AYhigs,  as  liberal  as  Bishop  in  the  light  of  a  reply,  or  retalia- 
Burnet,*  to  juHtify  an  armed  resist-  tion,  to  a  long  series  of  insolent,'con- 
ance  to  the  sovereign.  It  was  the  tumacious,  and  tiireatening  behavi- 
coUective  series  of  acts  which  in  their  our  from  the  legislative  body.  These 
view  raised  the  true  justification,  as  men  were  rescMutely  unffrateful,  re- 
arguing on  tiie  part  of  the  crown  a  fractory  upon  system.  Tneir  opposi- 
setlled  plot  for  suppressing  the  reli-  tion,  to  the  king's  government  was 
gious  worship  of  the  land,  fenced  not  upon  cause  shewn,  but  uncon-. 
equally  by  conscience  and  by  law,  ditional,  predetermined,  and  syste- 
for  establishing  the  popish  supersti-  matic.  Acta  of  grace  could  not  con-  y 
tion  in  ite  most  idolatrous  and  into-  ciliate  them :  concessions  could  not^ 
lerant  form — for  violating  all  the  disarm  them.  They  had  resolved^ 
titles  to  private  property — for  anni-  that  the  king  should  not  conduct 
hilating  civil  riffhts — for  abolishing  public  affiurs,l)ut  as  a  tool  surrender- 
Parliament — ana,  finally,  for  destroy-  ed  into  their  hands.  We  speak  not 
ing  the  fundamental  laws  and  consti-  of  the  ulterior  conspiracy  which  they 
tution  of  the  land.  And  that  this  plot  had  organized  for  precipitating  this 
was  no  casual  or  sudden  thought,  end :  we  stand  upon  the  public  de- 
which  might  be  abandoned  upon  pro-  bates  of  the  French  Chambers,  votes 
per  remonstrances,  is  evident  from  which  are  known  to  aU  Europe,  and 


*  Bishop  Biimet*8  conduct  was,  however,  timid  and  compromislnf .  Panic  gave  a 
bias  to  his  conscience  in  the  language  he  held  to  Lord  Russel  in  prison.  And  after- 
wards, when  the  Revolution  allowed  a  larger  license  to  people's  thoughts,  he  could 
not  take  the  full  benefit  of  that  advantage,  from  the  unfortunate  necessity  under  which 
he  Uy  of  harmonizing  his  latter  language  with  that  which  he  had  h«ld  on  so  memo- 
rable an  occasion. 
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insolence  which  is  recorded.  Noir 
turn  to  James  II. ;  what  single  instance 
ef  disrespect  or  hesitating  confidence 
do  the  annals  of  tliose  times  present  ? 
On  the  contrary, — even  reasonable 
remonstrance  was  forborne;  as  if  to 
bribe  the  king  baclc  to  his  duty.  The 
addresses  of  his  subjects  increased 
in  ferrour  of  affection  as  his  Majesty 
gave  them  stronger  cause  for  un- 
easiness. However  unpopular  his 
religion  might  tend  to  make  him, 
he  more  than  compensated  that  draw- 
back by  his  connexion  with  the  na* 
val  glory  of  his  age.  He  was  loved 
as  a  «  bluejacket  king."  Dutiful 
reyerence,  affectionate  homage,  met 
him  in  every  quarter;  and  we  are 
told  by  an  eye-witness  of  those 
scenes,  that  it  was  customary  to  say, 
upon  any  doubts  arising  of  that  kind, 
which  the  final  issue  too  fatally  war- 
ranted, '*  No  t  we  must  not  doubt : 
we  have  the  word  of  a  prince,  which 
was  never  broken.*'  secondly.  Be 
it  remembered  that  the   measures 

? reclaimed  by  the  ordonnances  of 
uly  25  were  not  adopted,  at  all 
events,  as  a  direct  end,  and  as  wel- 
come to  the  king  in  and  for  them- 
selves; Uiey  were  resorted  to  as  a 
means,  and  after  other  less  violent 
methods  for  attaining  the  same  end, 
had  been  tried  in  vam.  Without  un- 
dertaking, in  this  place,  to  character- 
ise the  general  spirit  of  Charles  X.'s 
government,  it  is  agreed  even  by  his 
enemies  (in  fact  it  is  their  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  his  conduct) 
that  in  this  last  act,  by  which  he  so 
much  provoked  his  subjects,  his  pur- 
pose was  simply  to  apply  a  remedy 
to  the  elections,  whicn  nad  not  turn- 
ed out  as  he  wished.  It  was  done, 
therefore,  as  a  means  for  attaining  an 
end  which  he  would  have  been  con- 
tented (possibly  would  have  pre- 
ferred) to  attain  bythe  regular  course 
of  the  elections,  had  they  happened 
to  fall  out  to  his  wishes.  He  did  not 
seek  to  proclaim  his  arbitrary  power : 
in  reality  it  is  very  possible  (even  his 
enemies  admit)  that  he  would  have 


preferred  to  obtain  the  enne  advan- 
tages at  a  much  lower  exertion  sf 
power.  But  the  ill^al  violoicea  of 
James  were  applied  in  a  very  differeal 
way :  not  mediaUly,  as  the  readiest 
means  to  the  advantage  he  had  in 
view,  but  immediately  and  dlrectiy 
for  themselves,  as  illustratioiis  of  that 
arbitrary  and  autocratic  pown*  whidi 
James  courted  for  its  own  sake.  He 
was  a  genuine  despot  and  tyrant ;  for 
he  was  not  content  to  obtain  tlie  ends 
he  coveted,  unless  he  might  also  pat 
it  upon  record  that  he  obtained  tiiera 
by  violence. 

So  for  with  respect  to  ^e  provo- 
cation given.  But  now  for  the  qua- 
lity of  the  resistance  offered,  now 
mighty  was  the  difference  I  In  Eng-  j 
land,  it  commenced  and  was  Bustain-  ^ 
ed  upon  an  influence  of  relirion.  And 
many  persons  have  doubted  whether 
the  English  Revolution  ever  conM 
have  been  carried  through,  had  not 
the  conviction  been  at  length  matn- 
red  in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  an 
influential  place  in  society,  and  in 
the  last  year  of  James's  reign,  diffb- 
sed  powerfully  by  the  pulpits  of  the 
land,  that  the  alternative  for  the  na- 
tional choice  was— a  new  king,  or  a 
new  and  idolatrous  worship.  Thai 
dilemma  quieted  many  a  scrupulous 
conscience,  that  else  would  have 
fought  for  James  to  the  death.  In 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  at  this  day, 
such  religion  as  there  is  with  either 
party,  nobodv  doubts  to  be  all  ran- 
ged on  the  side  of  the  king.*  The 
faction  opposed  to  him  are  no  cham- 
pions of  a  purified  and  reformed 
raith,  but  the  liberal  scoffers  at  all 
rel  igion  whatsoever,  as  ec[uall  v  odious 
to  the  miserable  cant  which  they  pro- 
fess, under  the  name  of  philosophy. 

Such  was  the  main  supporting  force 
of  the  British  Revolution ;  one  which, 
alas !  could  now  be  relied  upon  in  no 
part  of  Europe ;  In  France  least  of  alL 
The  other  aiff^rences  were  equally 
conspicuous :  In  England,  every  or-^'^ 
gan  ill  the  social  system — every  d\\ ' 
sion  and  order  of  people  having 


*  Most  readers  have  been  taught  to  regard  Charles  X.  as  a  poor  victim  of  supers) 
tlon.  And  the  noble  Dauphlness  has  been  traduced  in  the  same  way.  A  supers^ 
tious  faith,  how«Ter,  is  better  than  none  at  all.  But  suppose,  that  they  lire  hal 
toally  under  such  a  sense  of  diTine  poTrer,  as  the  great  chastisements  of  Pk^yiden 
upon  their  Ulustrious  house,  and  their  own  indlTidnal  calamities,  are  fitted  to  maintaJ 
in  meditativa  minds; — thai  would  be  suAdent  in  Paris  to  aeoonnt  fm  the  repatati« 
^hich  has  settied  upon  them. 
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corporate  exieteneei  or  known  to  the 
constitution — every  depositary  of 
power,  wealth,  or  territorial  influ* 
jv/ence,  co-operated  cheerfully  to  the 
■^  common  deliverance.  The  House  of 
Commons  did  not,  as  their  first  act, 
attack  the  Mouse  of  Peers  in  their 
fundamental  privileges  and  exists 
ence ;  both  concurred  energetically 
in  the  one  sole  redress  which  the 
graciousness  of  Providence  at  that 
time  pointed  out  Botfi  Houses  mer<« 
ged  their  party  dissensions  in  the  ge* 
neral  welfare.  Whigs  and  Tories  met 
in  the  same  course  of  policy.  The 
church  had  spoken  authentically  from 
the  very  first.  The  bishops  had 
stood  the  wrath  of  the  king,  and 
had  paid  titeir  tribute  to  the  com-* 
mon  contribution  in  tiie  Tower. 
The  lower  clergy  had  refused  to 
read  the  mandates  of  the  court  The 
universities  had  stood  prominently 
forward ;  Oxford,  in  particular,  took 
the  first  step  in  the  revolution,  by 
the  stout  resistance  of  one  of  her 
colleges.  The  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties,  sheriffis,  and  inferior  magis* 
trates  exerted  themselves,  each  in 
his  proper  sphere.  Many  other  pub« 
lie  bodies  signalized  their  concur- 
rence in  efforts  appropriate,  by  kind 
and  by  degree,  to  their  peculiar  po- 
sition. And,  finally,  even  the  army, 
except  where  Papists  had  been 
treacherously  introduced  into  the 
ranks,  testified  their  patriotism,  by 
falling  away  from  a  prince  who  had 
not  confined  himself  to  a  single  act 
of  violence,  in  maintenance  ofrighta 
furiously  and  systematically  assail- 
ed ;  but  had  maniacally  proclaim- 
edy  for  the  whole  course  of  his  reign, 
that  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
life  and  throne,  rather  than  one  iota 
of  his  plot  for  denying  that  legal  li- 
berty to  the  consciences  of  his  sub- 
jects, which,  in  defiance  of  all  old 
English  law,  had  been  granted  to  his 
own. 
•^  In  France,  upon  looking  for  the 
parallel  which  the  English  journalist 
assures  us  of,  we  find  every  feature 
of  the  correspondence  failing.  But 
the  civil  disunion  of  a  great  country 
announces  itself,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, by  two  different  lan- 
guages ;  either  by  that  of  open  and 
triumphant discordyor,  in  cases  where 
it  happens  that  the  balance  of  the 
aeveral  forces  is  utterly  overthrown, 
bf  blank  negatioai  and  expreesive 
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•Hence.  The  mob  is  the  power  which 
at  present  lords  it  far  and  wide; 
whenever  men  are  conscious  tha^ 
upon  any  offence  offered  to  a  popu- 
lar idol,  a  tumultuary  force  will  in 
a  few  hours  collect  as  rapidly  as 
thunder-clouds  in  summer,  and  will 
visit  political  offences  upon  the  pro- 
perty and  persons  of  the  obnoxious 
parties,  with  a  power  that  is  be- 
yond even  the  control  of  armies,—* 
there  it  is  evident  that  the  mob, 
though  not  always  visibly  dicta- 
ting, are  always  present  potential- 
Iv,  and  by  the  terror  of  their  in- 
fluence. Nothing  is  free  at  this  mo- 
ment in  Paris  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  popular  will.  The  little  op- 
position which,  in  any  case,  seems  to 
have  been  offered,  is  simply  to  some 
fraction  of  the  people.  Really  un- 
popular sentiments  are  now  ottered 
at  a  risk  which  few  have  the  coiu'age 
to  encounter.  In  reality,  few  can 
stand  in  a  situation  which  imposes 
any  duty  of  that  magnitude  upon 
them.  Hence,  between  the  peril  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  absence  of 
any  adequate  call  of  duty  on  the 
other,  we  have  little  at  this  moment 
of  the  real  voice  of  France,  and  the 
true  sense  of  her  enlightened  citi- 
zens, as  it  would  be  found  in  their 
private  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence. Yet,  whenever  accident,  or 
necessity,  or  local  security,  gives  it 
a  free  utterance,  we  find  nothing  but 
distraction  tiirough  the  land.  The 
House  of  Representatives  acted  but 
as  tiie  obedient  tool  of  the  mob,  as  a 
formal  organ  for  registering  or  coun- 
tersigning their  decrees.  The  House 
of  Peers  did  not  act  at  all ;  but  was 
terrified  and  offended— angrily  pro- 
tested, and  then  timidly  assented. 
The  ecclesiastical  body  are  in  uni- 
versal disgust  and  opposition;  the 
bishops  have  either  protested,  as  at 
Orleans,  or  have  retired  from  public 
service,  as  at  Marseilles.  The  prefects, 
(who  may  be  considered  as  corres- 
ponding to  our  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties,)  and  the  inferior  magistra- 
cy, are  evidently  hostile,  in  a  vast  pro- 
portion, to  the  new  order  of  thin^, 
as  appears  by  the  very  extensive  dis- 
missals which  have  been  already  re- 
ported. Finally,  the  army  has  not 
fas  in  the  English  Revolution  it  did) 
telt  any  summons  of  conscience  to 
desert  the  king ;  but  has  adhered  to 
him  uniU  he  Uqwelfi  b7  quitting 
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France,  silently  admonished  them  to 
comply  with  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  paci- 
fic policy.  In  shorty  it  appears  that 
the  Revolution  in  France  is  the  work 
of  a  party,  and  has  beffun  by  tramp- 
Uuff  on  the  rights  of  Uiose  who  are 
liable  to  any  suspicion,  from  their 
character  or  their  position,  of  view- 
ing it  with  hostile  eyes.  The  Revo- 
lution of  England  was  the  work  of 
the  nation ;  opposed  by  no  party  at 
all  then  known  to  the  state ;  and  lea- 
ving the  cause  of  James  utterly  with- 
out support,  except  from  his  personal 
adherents,  who  professed  no  public 
principles  of  any  kind,  or  from  those 
nonjuring  biffots,  who,  though  con- 
demning the  king's  conduct,  were  yet 
(embarrassed  bv  extravagant  notions 
of  a  divine  and  indefeasible  n^ht  in 
kings,  paramount  to  any  considera- 
tions or  national  welfeure.  In  one  sole 
feature  have  the  two  revolutions  any 
resemblance,  and  let  that  not  be  over- 
f  looked: — James  IL  was  ruined  by 
popish  counsels  falling  in  with  his 
own  popish  bigotry ;  and  in  whatever 
degree  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that 
Charles  X.  was  actuated  definitively 
by  serious  designs  in  the  spirit  of  the 
late  ordinances,  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed that  his  delusions  are  of  the  same 
origin :  the  unlimited  influence  of  the 
priesthood,  which  on  other  grounds 
IS  sufficiently  suspected,  can  alone 
explain  a  policy  (supposing  that  it 
shall  appear  to  have  been  ayina/one) 
so  exceedingly  incompatible  with  the 

feneral  temper  of  the  a^e.  It  is  a 
nown  fact,  that  the  Romish  priests, 
still  adhering  to  the  literature  of  a 
past  era,  expurgated  for  their  private 
use — reading  no  journals  that  would 
set  them  on  the  level  of  the  times  to 
which  they  belong,  and  associating 
chiefly  with  their  own  order,  or  with 
any  other  oulv  in  the  character  of 
confessors  and  teachers,  are  super- 
annuated in  their  political  creed,  and 
the  spirit  of  their  political  calcula- 
tions, to  an  extent  which  would  not 
be  credible  on  a  less  exclusive  edu- 
cation. Meaning  to  be  the  guardians 
and  buttresses  of  thrones,  yet,  of 
necessity  for  their  own  preservation, 
cherishing  darkness,  and  wilfully  se- 
parating themselves  from  their  age, 
they  have  ruined  two  dynasties  me 
most  splendid  in  the  world. 

With  this  single  exception  for  the 
part  played  by  Fopish  influence,  in 
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all  besides,  the  French  Revolution  of 
1830  has  no  point  of  afllnity  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  true  afl&nities, 
as  we  affirmed  last  month,  are  to  the 
former  Revolution  of  France  herself. 
All  the  appearances,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  fail  in  witn  that  vieir. 
Take  but  one  instance :  The  House 
of  Representatives  have  been  quite 
sufficiently  ea^r  in  the  service  of 
that  power  which  effected  this  demo- 
cratic Revolution,  and  in  attacking 
the  aristocracy.  Yet  so  for  are  dus 
house  from  meeting  the  cravings  of 
the  popular  party,  mat  a  violent  cabal 
is  now  at  work  to  extort  from  the 
king  their  speedy  dissolution.  Should 
that  succeed,  France  will  then  have 
a  new  Chamber,  returned  by  a  new 
and  extended  class  of  elec^tors,  and 
under  the  immediate  excitement  of 
a  revolutionary  ferment.  The  com- 
position of  this  body,  considerinff  tlie 
large  infusion  of  democracy  which 
it  cannot  fiail  to  receive  under  the 
new  law  of  election,  will  aggravate 
the  dangers  of  France,  whenever  it 
shall  happen.  But,  at  this  particular 
moment,  a  change  of  that  character 
would  carry  forward  that  perilous 
spirit  of  licentious  legislation,  upon 
which  all  die  prudent  men  of  Pans 
are  sensible  that  it  is  neceesary  to 
hang  retarding  weights,  with  an  ac- 
celerated pace.  Coming  at  this  cri- 
sis, a  new  election  would  ensure 
the  return  of  a  House  resembling 
in  its  ferocity  and  its  destroying  ac- 
tivities, the  old  Convention :  unfor- 
tunately at  some  period,  sooner  or 
later,  it  must  come.  Meantime,  wiial- 
ever  may  be  the  issue  of  that  ques- 
tion, clubs  are  forming  of  the  most 
alarmmg  character,  and  placards  are 
issued  in  a  temper  altogether  inceas- 
diary.  That  which  is  ascribed  to  a 
society  called  the  Friends  of  the  Peo- 
ple^  (published  in  the  London  joor- 
nals  of  September  17  and  1 8,)  speaks 
the  language  of  pure  Jacobini«d  fiiH 
naticism  as  powerfully  as  any  thim^ 
which  appeared  between  1790  an^ 
1794. 

But,  if  all  these  dangers  were  past 
or  evaded,  two  will  remain,  or  so 
formidable  a  character,  that  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  legislative  body — no 
forbearance  in  the  people,  or  (which 
is  still  more  improoabie)  in  the  or- 
gans of  the  people,  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility redress  mem  or  abate  them. 
The  King  is  annihilated,  as  regard* 
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b'u  functions  in  the   constitution; 
this  is  the  first  evil :  and  the  second 
is,  that  the  anny  is  annihilated  as  the 
creature  of  public  authovity.    We 
should  be  glad  to  know  in  what  point 
of  real  power  the  new  King  of  the 
French  has  the  advantage  over  his 
unhappy  predecessor,  Louis  XVI.,  in 
that  most  slippery  of  stations^the 
throne  of  a  republic.    In  one  point, 
he  is  clearly  below   him  —  Louis 
did  not  owe  his  elevation  to  the 
people :  them  he  had  to  thank  only 
for  the  limitations  of  his  office.   But 
the  present  King,  being  so  memor* 
ably  the  creature  of  one  mob,  for  any 
right  that  he  can  plead,  may  be  laid 
aside  at  the  pleasure  of  another.  And 
as  to  power,  separated  from  right,  if, 
in  the  present  temper  of  France,  he 
could  venture  upon  an  appeal  of  that 
kind,   without    an    aristocracy   to 
create  a  system  of  influence  in  his 
behalf,  without  an  army  to  enforce 
his  authority,  what  could  he  effect  ? 
He  remains,  what  no  doubt  fulfils 
the  utmost  intentions  of  his  consti- 
tuents, a  royal  shadow— ^a  state  phan- 
tom, interfering  by  no  chance  with 
the  reversionary  hopes  (as  they  will 
gradually  evolve)  ofrepublicanism — 
and,  for  the  present,  a  propitiation 
to  the  potentates  of  Europe,  by  which 
some  of  them  at  least  will  be  duped. 
As  to  the  army,  it  is  singular  to  ob- 
serve with  how  much  blind  exact- 
ness every  thing  has  obeyed  the  pre- 
cedent of  1789,  in  the  relations  of 
this  g^eat  body  to  the  state,  and  also 
in  the  internal  relations  of  its  own 
members.     We  have  recently  heard 
of  the  private  soldiers  in  French  re- 
giments cashiering  their  officers,  and 
electing  new^  ones.     In   1790,    Mr 
Burke  complained  that  ^  the  princi- 
ple of  obedience"  had  been  destroyed 
**  in  the  great  essential  critical  link 
between  the  officer  and  the  soldier." 
And  how  ?    Was  it  that  any  change 
in  the  military  code  expressly  au- 
thorized   such    perilous  novelties? 
Not  exactly  so,  (though,  in  fact,  some 
proposition  of  that  nature  was  at  one 
time  favourably  entertained  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,)  but  practices 
like  these   followed  constructively 
upon  the  general  doctrines  of  the 
day.     **  The    soldier,"  said  Burke, 
(Reflections  on  the  Revolution,  p.  44 1 ,) 

«  js  told he  is  a  citizen,  and  has  the 

rights  of  man  and  citizen.    The  right 
of  a  man,  he  is  told,  is  to  be  his  own 


governor,  and  to  be  ruled  only  by 
tiiose  to  whom  he  delegates  that 
self-government  It  is  very  natural 
he  should  think  that  he  ought,  most 
of  all,  to  have  his  choice  where  he  is 
to  yield  the  greatest  degree  of  obe- 
dience. He  will,  therefore,  in  all 
Srobability,  systematically  do  what 
e  does  at  present  occasionally;  that 
is,  he  vein  exercise  at  least  a  negative 
in  the  choice  of  his  officer.  At  pre- 
sent the  officers  are  known  at  best  to 
be  only  permissive,  and  on  their  good 
behaviour.  In  fact,  there  have  been 
many  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  cashiered  by  their  corps."  But 
were  it  otherwise — ^had  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  army  remained 
unaffected  by  the  contagion  of  de- 
mocracy, still  the  external  retations 
of  the  soldier  to  the  state  are  vitiated. 
The  same  great  political  philosopher, 
to  whom  every  body  must  feel  their 
reverence  revived  in  these  times,  if 
it  were  only  for  the  prophetic  sa- 

facity  with  which,  so  early  as  in  1790, 
e  pointed  out  the  inevitable  ter- 
mination of  this  martial  anarchy  in 
the  rise  of  '*  soine  popular  general," 
who   should   make   himself  **  tlie 
master  of  the  whole  republic,"  insist- 
ed at  that  time  upon  the  unusual  ne- 
cessity which  had  arisen  to  the  civil 
power  for  the  service  of  an  army  iu 
supporting  its  authority.    And  why  ? 
Because  the  doctrines  then  promul- 
gated, certainly  not  more  so  than  at 
this  moment,  had  <'  industriously  de- 
stroyed all  the  prejudices  and  opi- 
nions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the 
instincts,which  support  government" 
In  this  extinction  of  moral  force,  no 
substitute  remained  but  the  physical 
force  of  armies.     Yet  again,  by  a 
perverse  necessity  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, the  governing  power  of  France 
had  corrupted  this   instrument  in 
those  days :  and  that  through  a  doc- 
trine circulated  with  much  less  em- 
phasis than  at  present    ^  You  must 
rule,"  said  Burke,  '*  by  an  army ;  and 
you   have  infused  into  Uiat  army 
principles,  which,  after  a  time,  must 
disable  you  in  the  use  you  resolve  to 
make  of  it.    The  king  is  to  call  out 
troops  to  act    against   his  people, 
when  tlie  world  has  been  told,and  the 
assertion  is  still  ringing  in  om*  ears, 
that  troops   ought   not  to   fire  on 
citizens." 

These  evils  were  remedied  in  the 
progress  of  that  revolution  by  foreign 
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war;  they  tovHd  hftv^  been  reme-  tence>  she  ia  in  a  moral  necemity  of 
died  by  no  other.  It  is  a  prevail-  courting ;  in  tiiat  way  only  will  she 
log  notion,  and  in  fact  it  has  tended  find  it  possible  to  re-baptize  her  now 
unduly  to  depreciate  the  authority  civic  soldiery  into  their  old  and  in- 
of  Mr  Burke  and  of  Mr  Pitt,  that  the  dispensable  relations  to  the  state. 
French  republic  was  in  fact  forced  War,  indeed,  is  now  possible  up<ni 
into  the  developementof  her  strength  other  grounds,  growing,  however, 
by  the  menaces  and  the  assaults  of  immediately  from  the  same ;  and 
her  royal  enemies;  that  the  mere  someof  them  are  such  as  may  almost 
necessities  of  self-defence  gradually  compel  England,  however  crippled 
drew  her  forward  into  her  tremen**  by  her  financial  condition,*  to  move 
dous  system  of  aggression.  But  this,  in  that  direction  according  to  the 
though  wearing  a  show  of  truth  as  poor  ability  that  remains  to  her. 
to  the  letter,  is  false  substantially.  She  is.  bound  by  treaty  to  the  Nether- 
For,  not  to  mention  the  previous  ag^  lands  ;  she  pidd,  and  with  a  pro- 
gression of  her  revolutionary  over*  fusion  wholly  uncalled  for,  the  cost 
tures  and  solicitations,  that  dip^lo^  of  establishing  the  barrier  fortresses, 
macy-  of  sedition  and  revolt  which  Even  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  ridi- 
she  maintained  in  all  countries,  it  is  culously  as  he  has  neglected  our  fo- 
certain  that  the  intrinsic  evils  in  the  reign  policy, understands  ^A^r  value; 
composition  of  her  armv,  and  its  real  for  he  has  received,  we  believe,*^  a 
iuefiiciency  for  any  of  the  applica-  considerable  sum  for  express  tours 
tions  by  which  the  shattered  autho-  of  inspection,  to  provide  against  any 
rity  of  government  sought  to  supply  chance  of  their  being  neglected.  He 
its  own  weakness,  admitted  of  mo  cannot  look  on  with  mdinerencey  and 
cure  but  b^  plunging  it  into  active  suffer  the  present  monstrous  rerolu* 
service  agamst  a  real  enemy.  A  soU  tion  in  Brussels,  Liege,  Lou  vain,  &c. 
dier,  perrectly  inefficient  in  his  pro-  to  take  its  course.  Nor,  if  he  should 
per  cnaracter,  might  be  fatally  effi-  fail  in  his  duty,  will  the  marriage 
cient  as  an  armed  citizen  supporting  tics  of  Rnasia  mad  Proasia  scdier  then 
the  sedition  of  the  bui^her  by  his  to  be  quiescent.  Besides,  that  this 
own  insubordination.  The  same  evil  revolution,  under  the  most  puerile 
recurring  in  these  times,  and  from  mimicry  of  that  in  Paris,  is  really 
the  very  same  cause,  can  be  met  only  without  a  pretext :  grievances  there 
by  the  same  remedy.  War,  how-  were  none;  and  when  asked  what 
ever,  if  it  is  in  her  own  choice  to  they  wanted  at  the  first  outbreak  of 
evade  it,  doubtiess  France  will  de«  the  tumults,  the  citizens,  tiirownsud- 
cline  at  this  moment;  because,  under  denly  upon  a  perplexing  question, 
the  circumstances  of  her  present  po*  as  yet  unconsidered  ana  "  prema- 
sition,  any  war  would  assume  a  cna-  ture,"  replied,  after  a  long  pause, — 
racter  which  would  be  likely  to  at-  **  Justice  /"  as  though  any  special  act 
tract  a  general  alliance  of  crowned  of  oppression  could  have  wanted  a 
heads ;  it  would  be  too  obviously  a  special  name.  The  simple  truth  is^ 
struggle  between  Jacobinism  and  the  tbat,  being  Papists,  whilst  the  seven 
thrones  of  Christendom.  France,  United  Irovinces  happened  to  be 
therefore,  will  wait,  if  she  is  permit-  Protestants,  the  universal  distinctioa 
ted,  until  the  critical  era  is  past  over  which  holds  between  the  reformed 
for  giving  a  character  to  the  war  so  churches  and  the  idolatrous  churrh  , 
dangerous  to  her  views;  she  will  of  Rome,  is  conspicuously  illustrated  *: 
seek  for  a  quarrel  upon  other  grounds,  in  this  case.  The  Dutch  are  thriving  ( 
such  as  will  permit  her  to  pick  her  and  enterprising—the  Belgians  re-  \ 
enemy.  But  the  state  of  a  bellige-  trograde ;  the  Dutch  enlightened—  \ 
rent,  as  soon  as  she  can  attain  it  the  Belgians  bigoted  and  ignorant,  j 
upon  a  colour  of  less  ominous  pre-  Hence  the  impartiality  of  the  Court,  i 


•  A  writer  In  tbe  Dablin  Evening  Post,  though  arguing,  some  weeks  back,  with 
eonsiderable  ingenuity,  for  the  probability  of  war,  yet  forgets  himself  so  for  as  to  ar, 
'*  It  is  inferred  naturally  enough  that  the  Powers  of  the  Continent  cannot  go  to  war 
while  the  purse-strings  of  England  are  closed.**  But  this  policy,  besides  that  it  is 
Impossible,  is  superannuated;  already  In  the  last  great  and  eTer-memomble  coalition. 
flt«  sabildizing  system  was  absndoned. 
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which  confesfiedly  had  no  prejudice 
to  the  Belgians,  and  was  open  to  any. 
merit  they  could  bring  forward,  did 
but  the  more  conspicuonsly  proclaim 
the  Dutch  superiority.  Real  injustice 
would  secretly  have  delighted  the 
Belgians,  since,  in  that  case,  they 
might  have  charged  upon  the  hostility 
of  the  government  what^  as  things 
are,  too  flagrantly  expresses  the  low 
condition  of  Belgic  intellect :  a  con« 
dition  which  is  entirely  due  to  Po* 
pery. 

The  many  other  disturbances  in 
Germany,   which    last   month   we 
pointed  out  as  inevitable — ^those,  for 
example,  in  the  Prussian   city  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  territory  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  of 
Brunswick,  and,  above  all,  in  various 
cities  of  Saj:ony — will  excite  a  fear- 
ful sympathy  in  the  Cabinets  of  Ber- 
lin and  Vienna.    And  if,  in  any  of 
these  instances,  especially  on  behalf 
of  Belgium,  the  vanity  of  France 
should  for  one  moment  seduce  her 
from  her  commanding  interest  of 
neutrality — such  a  movement  would 
infallibly  determine  all  the  power- 
ful courts  of  the  Continent  to  active 
hostilities.    The  state  of  Piedmont 
iv^ill  immediately  call  down  an  over- 
Avhelminff  Austrian  force  into  the 
North  of  Italy.    And,  in  that  posi- 
tion, a  trifle  may  light  up  wai'  with 
France,  whose  powerful  motives  to 
peac^  may  easily  give  way  to  the 
irritability  of  republicanism,  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  national  tempera- 
nient. 

For  England,  if  it  were  otherwise 
possible  by  her  finances,  and  accept- 
able to  her  Cabinet,  war  would  at  this 
time,  we  are  satisfied,  be  resolutely 
negatived  by  the  voice  of  the  people. 
WHat  is  shewy  and  flattering  in  the 
condition  of  France  is  obvious  to 
the  popular  feeling ;  what  is  mena- 
cin^y  and  points  with  terrific  solemn- 
ity to  ourselves  and  the  disease  in 
our  vitals,  is  a  little  in  the  rear,  and 
ivithdrawn  from  the  notice  of  the  in- 
considerate. Never  yet  was  any  na- 
tion ixi  the  condition  of  England; 
iier  ^H^hole  constitution  of  political 
now&T,  ^  it  exists  both  in  church 
uid  state,  being  the  object  of  pro- 
ound  batred  from  all  classes  below 
jie  gentry,  and  of  long — earnest — 
ind  systematic  hostility  from  the 
>ress.  Hven  against  British  property 
n  various  modes^  there  exists  an  or- 


ganized conspiracy-HigunBt  the  j^ro* 
perty  of  the  West  Indians — against 
the  property  of  the  fundholders,  and, 
finally,  against  the  property  of  the 
church.  But  above  all,  we  great  and 
paramount  conspiracy  lies  against  the 
guardian  of  all  our  property  and 
rights — the  aristocracy  of  the  land—* 
tl^  accumulation  of  landed  property 
upon  which  that  order  is  built,  and 
the  prinud  safeguard  both  of  the  pro« 
perty  and  the  order — the  law  of  pri*  ^ 
mogeniture.    So  long  as  the  aristo- 
cracy and  the  church  subsist,  so  long 
England  will  retain  her  place  amongst 
nations.    But  if  a  breach  is  made  in 
either,  upon  those  principles  of  wick- 
ed and  desolating  spoliation,  which 
are  now  listened  to  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  and  by  a  far  different 
class  from  that  which  would  have  lent 
them  any  countenance  thirty  years 
ago,  all  is  lost ;  and  we  are  thence- 
forth at  the  mercy  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  a  frenzy  of  democracy, 
more  powerful,  if  once  unchained,  in 
this  country  even  than  in  France.  If 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  aristo- 
cracy upon  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  means  of  the  close  boroughs, 
were  once  destroyed,  the  one  sole 
equipoise  is  gone  by  which  at  present 
we  make  head  against  the  democratic 
forces  of  the  great  commercial  dis- 
tricts.   Left  to  themselves,  the  ma- 
nufacturing body  and  half-educated 
tradesmen  would  act,  all  England 
through,  as  Yorkshire  has  lately  act- 
ed, in  one  conspicuous  instance.  Yet, 
with  these  tendencies  in  the  people, 
who  are  every  day  rising  in  that  naif 
knowledge  which  is  of  no  avail,  ex- 
cept for  evil,  it  is  a  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  weak  Cahiaets  we  have  lately 
8een,ai*e  more  and  more  co-operating. 
It  is  now  rumoured,  that  reforma 
in  Parliament,  of  a  character  whichi 
if  they  do  not  even  greatly  strength- 
en the  popular  cause,  will  counte- 
nance the  worst  plans  of  that  kind, 
are  likely  to  be  proposed  in  the  next 
Session  by  the  ministers  themselves. 
This  cannot  surprise  us :  since  we 
know  already,  by  the  Catholic  Bill, 
that  no  sacrifices  of  the  Constitution 
would  be  scrupled  if  they  gave  one 
chance  more  lor  any  personal  ob- 
ject.   These  ministers  will  not,  per- 
haps, long  afllict  us.    But  it  is  a  sad 
consideration  for  us  all,  that  with 
every  reason  to  anticipate  a  rather 
long  minority;  and  a  female  reign, 
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naturally  Aill  of  Action  and  change, 
coinciding  also,  too  probably,  with 
times  of  general  confusion  for  Eu- 
rope,-—we  have  no  man  now  before 
the  public,  who  is  pointed  out  by  his 
rank,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  com- 
manding powers,  as  a  minister  match- 
ed with  tne  times. 

All  the  evils  which  beset  us  are 
aggravated  by  the  closeness  of  our 
present  connexion  with  France,  and 
the  irreligious  character  of  the  age. 
In  the  former  revolution,  there  was. 
nothing  in  this  country  which  lent 
force  to  the  contagion  of  its  evil,  and 
we  were  soon  separated  from  its 
communion  by  war.  At  present,  war 
is  for  us  almost  impossible,  and  the 
I  temper  and  principles  of  the  country 
'  are  dangerously  altered.  Perhaps 
England  is  not  more  immoral  than  m 
1790:  but  politically  it  is  brought 
much  nearer  to  the  temper  of  pre- 
sumptuous revolution ;  and  the  reli- 
fious  principles  and  the  religious 
eart  of  the  country  are  sappe<C  in  a 
degree  which  renders  it  prouable  that 
we  shall  be  delivered  up  to  a  spirit 
of  eminent  delusion,  until  ^eat  ca- 
lamities and  nationiJ  humiliation  fit 
us  for  being  reclaimed.  Lord  Wilton, 
at  the  late  Manchester  dinner,  rea- 
sonably complained  of  the  hatred 
which  prevails  to  the  aristocracy.  It 
is  through  that  quarter  that  the 
French  Revolution  will  appear  to  have 
given  us  our  most  searching  wound, 
rreviously  to  that  event,  (by  causes 


which  it  would  require  a  separate 
essay  to  unfold,  but  chiefly  by  the 
systematic  assaults  of  the  metropo- 
litan press,)  that  order  had  been  co&- 
tinually  losing  ground;  and  a  bodj 
of  malignant  Jacobinism  bad  been  at- 
tracted to  every  aspect  under  whidi 
it  connects  itself  with  the  public 
service.  And  now,  when  many  chan- 
nels of  communication  hare  beea 
opened,  and  a  r^;ular  connexion  and 
srmpathy  proclaimed  for  the  first 
time  with  a  great  country  which  To- 
ries in  having  destroyed  the  few  and 
weak  influences  of  her  aristocracythat 
yet  survived,  there  is  every  chance 
that  a  continued  irritation  will  be  sup- 
plied to  our  worst  political  infirmi- 
ty. We  of  this  journal  love  Hbertf 
with  truth  and  simplicity :  and  had 
we  seen  any  prospect  of  service  to 
that  ^eat  cause  in  the  French  Re- 
volution, we  should  have  been  aming 
the  first  to  hail  it  with  mtitude. 
But  in  the  destruction  of  those  bul- 
warks which  stand  between  us  all 
and  democratic  frenzy,  we  saw  do 
ground  for  congratulation  to  any 
fMU-ty.  In  every  quarter  of  the  ho- 
rizon we  descry  litUe  else  than  clouds 
and  storm ;  we  see  the  certainty  of 
troubled  times,  and  infinite  confu- 
sions ;  manifold  strife  and  disunion, 
with  little  final  gain;  and  a  lonr 
course  of  national  chastisements  aira 
humiliations  too  probably  at  hand, 
both  to  the  French  and  to  ourselves. 


It  is  stated  in  the  note,  f>.  548  of  our  last  Number,  that  the  **  D.  de  Bern 
left  two  children,  the  eldest  a  son."  We  find,  however,  that  this  is  a  mis- 
take, and  that  the  eldest  was  a  daughter— Mademoiselle ;  the  younger  was 
the  D.  de  Bourdeaux,  a  poithumous  child,  and  of  course  the  youngest. 
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^  Sir  WiLLiAK  Tehple,  a  brilliant 
diplomatist,  and  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  bis  own  age,  expressed,  upon 
one  occasion,  his  sense  of  the  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  a  particular 
year  by  a  striking  figure : — ^transfer- 
ring to  time  an  attribute  of  space,  he 
described  that  year  as  the  summit  of 
a  physical  elevation,  from  which  the 
many  currents  took  their  rise  that 
afterwards  were  likely  to  swell  into 
mighty  rivers,  and  from  which,  there- 
fore, the  entire  prospect  of  many 
generations  to  come  could,  in  some 
sense,  be  commanded.  We  ourselves 
are  in  such  a  year.  This,  if  any  ever 
ivas,  is  a  year  of  boundless  change 
and  preparation  for  change,  in  which 
every  crown  has  waned,  and  a  sha^ 
dow  of  coming  evil  has  settled  upon 
all  thrones.  At  one  time  we  had 
resolved  to  keep  a  journal,  register- 
ing the  different  districts  of  Europe 
according  to  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  the  political  storm  swept 
over  them,  and  noticing  the  most 
striking  forms  which  it  assumed,  and 
the  stages  through  which  it  travelled. 
This  has  now  ceased  to  be  possible ; 
attention  could  not  be  commanded  to 
the  long  catalogue  of  convulsions  and 
insurrectionary  movements.  The 
question  is  no  longer — which  are  the 
lands  that  have  yielded  to  the  conta- 
gion of  the  times;  but  where — ^in 
what  secret  comer  of  Europe,  are 
those  which  have  resisted  it  ?  Chris- 
tendom, from  north  to  south— east 
and  west— is  now  mastered  by  the 
frenzy  of  revolution :  some  countries 
are  reaping  the  perfect  harvest  of 
ancient  Jacobinical  training:  some 
have  been  manured  plentifully  for  ap- 
proacliing  opportunities  by  the  emis- 
saries of  secret  societies,  in  many  in- 
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stances,  in  all  by  immediate  sympathy 
with  the  prosperous  insurrections  of 
neighbouring  states:  the  press,  every- 
where expanding  into  a  more  tre- 
mendous organization,  and  being 
everywhere  governed  chiefly  by  the 
aspiring  and  the  needy,  co-operates 
with  ferocious  energy :  the  prestige 
of  regular  armies,  under  merciful 
commanders,  in  conflict  with  great 
cities,  is  finally  dissolved :  with  the 
forms  of  Titans,  rising  up  from  the 
earth  against  the  potentates  of  the 
civilized  world,  their  ancient  wea- 
pons are  slipping  from  their  falter- 
ing grasp  :  old  things  are  passed 
away,  and  the  spirit  of  desolating 
change  is  unchained  through  every 
Christian  land — never  more  to  be 
sealed  up  in  slumber  and  repose,  un- 
til, after  infinite  havoc,  mere  exhaus- 
tion shall  have  performed  the  work 
of  civil  prudence,  or  strong  military 
despotisms  shall  have  agam  locked 
up  the  tumultuous  agitations  of  the 
capital  cities  throughout  Europe  into 
the  silence  of  universal  prisons. 

It  is  not  true  that  men  are  disposed 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  their 
own  times.  Their  tendency  is  in  the 
other  direction,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  they  undervalue  the  great 
men  who  are  contemporary  with 
themselves,  and  owe  nothing  to  the 
elevating  power  of  abstraction  which 
belongs  to  remote  distance.  We  feel, 
upon  many  grounds,  that  we  are  jus- 
tified in  ascribing  to  this  present  year 
the  dignity  of  an  era  far  more  im- 
portant even  than  that  of  1 788.  That 
was  but  the  beginning  of  woes.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  on  this 
point  will  serve  also  to  set  us  right 
on  another,  which  has  drawn  upon  us 
some  reproach.   Several  critics,  who 
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were  otherwise  friendly  to  our  views, 
have  taxed  us  with  injustice  to  Mr 
Pitt,  in  the  strictures  we  hazarded 
upon  his  policy  at  the  epC>ch  Of  1793. 
We  had  ventured  to  silppOBe  that 
perhaps  he  was  too  severe  in  the 
pieuares  whkh  he  took  for  strug- 
^  filing^  With  jacobinism,  and  vigorous 
Beyond  the  occasion.  In  this  we  may' 
have  been  wrong ;  but  let  the  extent 
of  our  objection  be  fully  understood : 
^ — Mr  Pitt's  policy,  as  the  appropriate 
Instrument  for  dealing  with  the  Jaco- 
binical mania,  we  approve.  It  is  with 
respect  to  the  time  and  occasion  which 
called  for  it  tiiat,  with  the  hesitation 
due  to  so  great  a  man,  we  find  our- 
selves compelled  to  dissent  Viewed 
simply  in  and  for  itself,  the  power  of 
jacobinism  was  an  awful  one  during 
and  after  the  reign  of  terror  in  France. 
But»  if  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the 
temper  and  preparation  of  the  reci- 
pients throughout  Europe,  it  was  not 
awful.    There  is,  indeed,  a  native 
jacobinism  lurking    in    sJl    human 
liearts, — a  hatred,  m  tlie  abstract,  to 
authority  seated  in  weak  human  ad- 
•ministrators,  and  a  wish  to  see  the 
distinctions  of  merit,  originally  cre- 
ated by  nature,  supplanting  those 
which  are  created  by  law  and  arbi- 
trary institutions.    This  jacobinism 
has  manifested  itself  largely  on  many 
great  occasions  of  modern  history; 
VEL  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  and 
Ball,  in  the  Jacquerie,  in  the  ferocious 
tumults  of  the  German  peasantry  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
English  Levellers  of  the  age  of  Crom- 
well, &c.  &c. ;  and  at  no  era  could 
it  have  been  appealed  to  wholly  with- 
out effect    iSo  far,  therefore,  the  ja- 
cobins of  1793  had  an  inert  ally  in 
the  heart  of  poor  men  of  every  na- 
tion.    But  at  that  time  it  had  not 
been  extensively  excited  or  cultiva- 
ted, nor  for  any  long  period :  and  in 
▼ery  many  it  was  held  in  a  state  of 
neutrality  by  opposite  prejudices  of 
ancient  growth,  and  in  some  by  moral 
■or  religious  principles.   Even  where 
these  had  no  influence,  prudential 
-ones  supplied  their  place,  by  suggest- 
ing to  each  individual,  that,  without 
distinguished  personal  merit,  he  had 
little  chance  of  benefiting  much  by 
a  revolution,  and  that  with  such  dis- 
tinctions his  chance  was  a  good  one 
for  at  least  an  equal  success  in  paths 
countenanced  by  the  existing  state  of 
things*    The  plants,  therefore,  were 


ready ;  but  the  soil  was  not  then  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  Now,  in  1890, 
all  this  is  changed ;   Europe  is  over- 
^hadt>wed,  as  by  some  ^eat  Uercy- 
-liiah  forest,  i^th  a  rank  growth  of 
anti-social  desires  and  disoi^anizing 
principlea.    Forty  years  have  beci 
BUfficient  to  prepare  the  minds  (tf  the 
poor  and  illiterate  Tor  cheerful  co- 
operation with  any  mode   of  ciiil 
revolution.    The  wars  which  grew 
out  of  the  first  French  revolutiai, 
have  impoverishedall  E^ope.  In  tkii 
country,  above  all,  the  legacy  whidi 
these  wars  bequeathed  to  us  now 
presses  with  such  overbearing  wei^ 
upon  the  nation,  that  every  man— 
the  meanest,  poorest,  humble8^~-k 
aware, notwithstanding  the  Terjemafl 
proportion    in  which  the  workiag 
classes  do  really  contribute  to  the  re- 
venue, that  the  abolition  of  the  nation- 
al debt»  or  even  the  reduction  of  the 
interest  upon  it  by  one  half,  would 
instantaneously  improve  his  condition 
by  lightening  essentially  the  burdea 
upon  those  above  him.    Here  then. 
if  there  were  no  other,  is  a  defimte 
temptation  to  innovating  schemes,  a 
bounty  upon  insurrection^  which  can- 
not be  gainsaid  by  the  wisest  md 
most  moderate  among  us.     And  for 
the  ten  thousand  chimerical  boom 
held  out  by  the  Jacobinical  tempterB, 
if  they  stand  no  better  final  chance  of 
being  realised  in  this  year  than  they 
did  in  1793,  yet  how  widely  diffused 
— as  compared  with  that  era — are  the 
plausible  and  specious  rounds  upon 
which  the  tempters  build  at  presoit! 
In  short,  at  the  dawn  of  the  fint 
French  revolution,  whatever  activity 
was  put  forth  in  bringing  all  neigh- 
bouring countries  within  tfa^  circle 
of  revolutionary  intrigues,  it  found 
no  other  ally  than  that  ^rit  of  dis- 
content which  is  coeval  witii  the  hu- 
man mind — ^which  has  existed  under 
every  form  of  government  alike,  and 
will  continue  for  ever  to  threaten  the 
very  best.  On  the  other  hand,  at  pre- 
sent (90  infinite  is  the  change!)  every 
individual    understanding   wantiw^ 
the  most  ignorant  and  excitable  class- 
es, the  classes  who  think  that  they 
have  nothing  at  all  to  lose,  has  beei 
brought    under    captivity  to  aigu- 
ments,  specifically  adapted  to  their 
weakness  and  guilty  wishes,  in  favour 
of  designs  which  were  previously  hut 
too  attractive  to  their  minda  In  1799^ 
Jacobinism  relied  upon  man  witii  Im 
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nAttira]  itifii*tn{tiie8 :  In  1880,  it  relies 
upon  man  trained  and  disciplined  to 
diBcem  an  interest  in  pursuing  their 
suggestions. 

Hence,  upon  compai-inff  tlie  two 
epochs,  we  were  disposed  to  doubt 
the  necessity  of  a  policy  so  rifforous 
as  Mr  Pitfs,  !n  a  condition  or  dan- 
ger  so    eminently  inferior  to  the 
present  The  whole  is  a  question  of 
degree :  but  it  is  evident  at  least  that, 
if  Mr  Pitt's  measures  of  restraint 
were  necessary  in  his  time — afortiori, 
and  ten  thousand  times  over,  they  are 
necessaryin  ours — the  very  time  when 
no  such  measures,  no  measures  in 
that  direction  of  any  degree  or  qua^ 
lity  whatsoever,  will  be  attempted  or 
would  be  tolerated;  when  there  is 
neither  courage  in  our  rulers  to  try 
the  experiment,  nor  temper  in  the 
people  to  endure  it  For  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar characteristic  of  our  age,  tnat 
tiie  enormous  growth  of  those  very 
principles  of  disaffection  to  the  state, 
which  so  forcibly  call  for  theresump* 
tion  of  Mr  Pitt's  policy,  does  of  itself 
almost  preclude  the  most  timid  imi- 
tation of  it, — even  though  William 
Pitt  and  Harry  Dundas  should  rise 
from  the  dead,  and  could  evoke  to 
their  assistance,  from  the  shades  of 
time^  that  same  Parliament  who  vi- 
gorously seconded  their  efforts;  that 
Parliament  who  drove  Charles  Fox, 
the  trueDemosthenes  of  England,  sim- 
ply because  he  j9At7t/>pfz«tf,  and  either 
did  not  or  would  not  see  the  dangers 
of  the  crisis,  into  the  necessity  of  an 
abject  secession.    But,  alas !  for  our 
Parliameiits, — they    now   assemble 
with  a  sort  of  halter  about  their  necks. 
They  are  felt,  and  they  feel  them- 
selves, to  exist  in  some  measure  upon 
sufferance  and  good  behaviour.  They 
are  too  much  threatened,  to  venture 
upon  threatening  ;  too  much  them- 
selves a  mark  for  the  experiments  of 
licentious  innovation  in  the  one  ex- 
treme, to  hazard  experiments  of  vi- 
gour in  the  other.  Then  for  the  Mi- 
nister who  should  represent  William 
Pitt,  where  is  he  ?    Is  it  the  old  wi- 
thered pantaloon,  who  now  presides 
at  the  Treasury  Board  ?    Is  that  the 
man  who  should  wield  the  weapons, 
or  launch  the  thunderbolts,  of  Pitt  ? 
Is  he  a  likely  person  to  shake  the  Se- 


nate, or  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrila 
of  leviathan  ?  Call  him  up  as  he  was 
when  fresh  and  buoyant  with  exult* 
ation  from  that  energetic  act  of  sweep- 
ing  five  thousand  vagrant  wretches 
into  the  waters  of  the  Malpurba,* 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  if  the 
one  paramount  qualification  for  a 
minister  who  would  emulate  Mr  Piti; 
were  a  blood-stained  hand  and  vigour 
beyond  the  law,  that  might  be  plead- 
ed in  those  days  by  him  who  now 
leads  the  councils  of  England.  But 
those  days  are  gone  by  for  thirty 
years.  Or,  if  mere  treachery  to  the 
constitution  were  a  sufficient  title  for 
administering  our  government,  that 
he  has  to  shew  of  a  very  recent  date^ 
But  alas !  treachery  of  that  sort  could 
at  no  time  have  won  any  man  but  Mr 
O'Coniiell ;  and  now  it  will  no  longer 
purchase  a  smooth  word  from  him. 

With  enemies  so  migb^  to  face, 
with  no  better  leaders  to  face  them, 
the  English  cabinet  of  this  day,  as 
compai-ed  with  that  of  Mr  Pitt,  may- 
be valued  as  children  compared 
with  men  ;  and  the  subalterns  of  the 
cabinet  are  confessedly  even  more 
deficient  in  the  qualities  for  con- 
ft-onting  a  great  crisis — if  that  is  pos- 
sible— ^than  their  miserable  leaoers. 
Yet,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  na- 
ture of  this  crisis,  and  ask  ourselves 
to  what  it  tends,  we  feel  the  impera^ 
tive  call  which  it  makes  for  Mr 
Pitt's  policy ;  and  that,  comparative- 
ly speaking  at  least,  that  policy  was 
premature — being  adapted,  by  its  vi- 
gour, to  a  scale  of  dangers  by  a  thou- 
sand times  greater  than  that  which 
did,  in  fact,  produce  it  It  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  kind  of  evil  which  Mr  Pitt 
contemplated,  but  not,  in  our  opi- 
nion, to  the  degree.  That  degree  is 
now  developed  and  matured ;  it  will 
be  met  by  a  system  in  the  order  of 
taeans  natural  and  appropriate  to 
those  "  sons  of  the  feeble"  who  now 
sit  in  the  seat  of  Mr  Pitt  The  simple 
truth  is,  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Prince  Mettemich,  there  is 
not  one  statesman  of  this  day  in  Eu- 
rope, on  a  level  with  the  times  and 
the  emergency  of  1830. 

Hence  arose  that  opinion  of  ours 
upon  Mr  Pitt,  which  has  provoked 
the  censure  of  some  amongst  oiir 
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friends.  Assuredly  those  are  wropg, 
who  suppose  us  to  feel  any  thing 
short  of  the  highest  admiration  for 
that  great  man.  And,  indeed,  the 
very  terms  of  our  strictures,  and  the 
regret  which  we  expressed,  that  his 
energy  had  not  been  reserved  to  our 
own  times,  sufficiently  imply  that 
we  thought  his  system  the  sole  ade- 
quate engine  for  measurmg  forces 
with  jacobinism ;  although  it  is  true 
that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
immature  development  of  jacobin- 
ism in  his  day,  we  were  disposed  to 
think  his  vigour  beyond  the  occa- 
sion. In  this,  we  repeat  that  we  are 
willing  to  believe  oui'selves  wron^ ; 
and  doubtless  it  is  true,  that  if,  m 
Great  Britain,  the  whole  population 
in  every  rank  was  untainted  and 
sound,  in  Ireland  it|  was  not  so: 
there,  from  the  very  highest,  the  pre- 
mier house  of  the  peerage,  down  to 
the  very  lowest,  a  general  disaffec- 
tion to  the  English  government  pre- 
vailed. It  is  possible  that  we  did 
not  sufficiently  allow  for  Mr  Pitt's 
difficulties.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  in  any  thing  we  underrated  the 
political  evils  of  his  day,  undeniably 
we  do  not  overrate  those  of  our  own. 
Look  at  the  face  of  Europe,  look  at 
England,  and  now — when  one  of  the 
capital  mounds  which  protected  us 
all  from  the  inundation  of  levelling 
principles,  has  given  way  to  popular 
violence,  in  the  sudden  overthrow 
and  virtual  abolition  of  royalty  in 
France — let  us  calculate  what  we 
have  to  expect  from  this  day  for- 
ward. How  many  millions  of  hu- 
man hearts,  what  a  long  line  of 
princes  and  nations,  have  had  rea> 
sons  for  rueful  sympathy  with  the 
first  French  revolution !  But  it  will 
easily  appear,  that  we  have  not  ex- 
aggerated in  pronouncing  the  pre- 
sent a  far  more  important  era ;  and 
that  to  the  events  of  July  1830,  will 
be  traced  up  hereafter  tlie  woes  and 
political  sufferings  of  all  European 
naUons.  This  epoch  will  furnish  a 
I  date  for  future  times,  more  memorar 
\ble  than  the  crusades,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  a  new  world,  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  any  of  those  mighty  events 
which  have  thrown  society  into  new 
moulds,  or  given  a  new  impulse  and 
direction  to  the  activity  of  nations. 
Let  us  begin  our  survey  by  a  few 
ints  on  points  in  close  connexion 
ith  our  subject,  but  likely  to  be  over- 
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looked — on  France,  In  her  relations 
to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  on  the  pecu- 
liar Statistics  of  modem  nations,  as 
affected  by  commerce  and  debts ; 
and,  finally,  on  the  Press,  its  actual 
and  its  possible  extent  of  infla^ice. 
France,  speaking  of  her  morally, 
is  more  emphatically  central  to  Eu- 
rope, than  ever  before  any  nation 
has  been  to  other  nations  not  fede- 
rally connected  in  tiie  same  politkal 
system.  A  celebrated  continental  phi- 
losopher wrote  an  essay  expressly  ia- 
sistiug  upon  the  stupendous  interest 
manifested  by  all  Christendom  in  re- 
volutionary France  as  a  novel  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  man,  honour- 
able, and  in  Uie  highest  sense  hopefiil, 
and  of  triumphant  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture advancement  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. His  reason  for  viewing  it  in  this 
li^ht  was,  that  to  him  it  proclaimed  s 
disinterested  S3rmpathy  with  man  as  a 
moral  being,  and  on  purely  mord 
grounds.  As  to  the  interpretation  of 
this  universal  and  violent  sympathy, 
we  differ  with  the  foreign  philoso- 
pher. We  conceive  that  it  arises  oat 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  the  French 
language,  which  (however  poor  for 
higher  purposes)  furnishes  the  great- 
est possible  variety  of  expressions  for 
those  distinctions  which  are  likely  to 
occur  in  colloquial  intercourse;  se- 
condly, out  of  the  popular  cast  of  the 
French  prose  literature;  and  thirdly, 
outof  the  dramatic  interest  and  showy 
character  of  the  French  history  for 
the  three  last  centuries,  diffused  by 
the  long  series  of  French  private  me- 
moirs. Other  causes  co-operate ;  and 
none  of  them,  we  believe,  so  honom- 
able  to  the  feelings  of  Europe  as  the 
philosopher  in  question  imagined. 
But  whatever  be  the  key  to  this  catho- 
lic sympathy  with  France^  and  her 
concerns,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that 
such  a  sympathy  does  exist,  and  in 
the  liveliest  form ;  every  note  of  na- 
tional feeling  in  France,  joyful  or 
sorrowful,  is  immediately  reverbera- 
ted from  the  remotest  quarters  of 
Europe.  Hence  arises  an  advantage 
of  position  for  the  experiments  of 
the  modern  jacobins  and  innovators, 
greater  than  could  be  compensated 
to  them  by  any  other  benefit  whatso- 
ever, in  a  different  land.  Even  a  much 
greater  success  elsewhere  would 
operate  far  less  in  their  flavour,  and 
less  powerfully  forward  their  final 
objects.  In  this  respect,  it  may  b^ 
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aid  down  as  an  axiom  in  politics, 
FamiliarlT  Icnown  to  all  the  disorga- 
nizers  of  social  institutions  as  they 
aovr  exist  in  Europe,  that  France 
bears  to  the  rest  of  Christendom,  a 
relation  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
heart  in  the  animal  system ;  and  that 
every  important  blow  struck,  is  pro- 
pagated to  the  very  outposts  ana  ex- 
tremities  of  civilisation  with  incom- 
parably more  certainty,  velocity,  and 
effect  from  Paris,  than  it  could  be 
from  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Enfi^land,  it  is  true,  is  contemplated 
with  more  admiration,  more  awe, 
linore  uniform  respect    But  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  Englishmen, 
he  reserve,  misconstrued  mto  hau' 
'«ttr,  the  chilling  dignity,  the  uniform 
ealousy  of  personal  contamination 
irom  too  familiar  intercourse  with 
i>eople  whose  pretensions  are  notdis- 
[tinctly  appraised ;  all  this  has  given 
to  the  English  character  an  unami- 
able  and  repulsive  air  with  those 
whoknoTV  us  superficially:  whilst  the 
insular  position  of  England,  and  the 
uncertamty  of  her  connexion  with 
continental  politics,  depending  ^as  it 
does)  upon  the  humour  of  aMmister, 
'  or  the  nnancial  views  of  a  House  of 
I  Commons,  makes  it  a  matter  of  ne- 
\ce88ity  that  England  should  be  less 
uniformly  included  in  the  views  of 
continental  schemes  of  revolution. 
But  the  French  af&bility — their  cour- 
tesy to  strangers,  and  gaiety  of  de- 
meanour,  universally    recommend 
them,  where  nothing  occurs  pecu- 
liarly to  search  or  probe  their  prin- 
ciples ;  whilst  the  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  detaching  France  for  a  single 
instant  from  the  continental  system, 
concurs,  with  the  other  causes  we 
have  mentioned,  to  point  the  eyes  of  al  1 
Europe  with  intense  interest  to  every 
movement   of  this   showy   nation. 
Hence,  in  a  degree  unknown  to  tiie 
world  at  any  former  period,  the  po- 
litical revolutionists  of  our  times 
have  a  fulcrum  in  the  very  name  of 
Paris,  for  supporting  the  machinery 
of  those  enormous  levers,  by  which 
they  operate  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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And  we  repeat,  that,  by  means  of 
this  European  sympathy  with  France^ 
all  political  impressions  are  propa^ 
gated,  unimpaired  and  unbroken,  in 
a  way  which  binds  the  entire  conti- 
nent into  one  household,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  achieved  by  the 
most  perfect  mechanic  agency  of  the 
Press,  taken  singly.  Meantime, 

Secondly,  this  also  is  necessary  as 
a  concurring  instrument;  and,  ac« 
cordingly,  the  Press  has  advanced^ 
and  is,  by  determinate  movements, 
advancing,  to  the  rank  of  a  perfect 
ally.  We  go  back  fondly  to  tne  eera 
of  the  invention  of  printing  as  a  ca- 
pital step  in  the  progress  ofman,  and 
the  harbinger  of  a  new  stage  in  civi- 
lisation. It  was  so  ;•  but  wherefore  ? 
Had  it  been  found  impossible,  in 
times  long  forerunning  that  great  dis- 
covery, to  carry  on  extensive  intel- 
lectual commerce?  Far  from  it: 
the  system  of  copiers,  and^  the  full 
publication  of  books  for  the  classes 
who  sought  them,  were  matured  even 
in  Pagan  Rome  before  the  Christian 
sera.  In  what,  then,  lay  the  benefit 
of  printing?  In  this,*  thatbycrea^ 
ting  the  possibility  of  alargediifusion 
of  this  luxury,  it  created  almost  si- 
multaneously a  commensurate  class 
of  demanders.  By  extending  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  it  extended  the 
wish  to  enjoy.  This,  then,  was  no 
improvement  in  kind  upon  the  pre- 
vious system  of  copiers,  but  simply 
an  improvement  in  degree.  Now, 
unquestionably,  in  the  various  in- 
ventions, substitutions,  and  abridge- 
ments of  labour  applied  to  all  tne 
arts  connected  with  the  press  and 
the  paper  manufacture  for  the  last 
forty  years,  printing  has  advanced  at 
least  as  much  upon  itself  and  its  own 
early  achievements  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  as  those  did 
upon  the  system  of  manual  transcrip- 
tion. If  books,  when  manuscripts, 
ranked  with  paintings  and  statues  as 
the  luxuries  of  senators  and  nobles, 
but  were  first  diffused  amongst  needy 
scholars,  and  the  middle  classes  ge- 
nerally, by  means  of  printing ;  it  is 


*  It  has  been  luggested,  on  occasion  of  the  ancient  Roman  qffiehes  found  against 
the  sides  of  houses  in  the  buried  city  at  Portici,  that  perhaps  the  true  obstacle  to  the 
farther  diffusion  of  this  very  ohvious  invention,  was  the  want  of  any  paper  sufficiently 
«heap ;  uid  that,  therefore,  the  true  discovery  which  set  the  art  of  printing  in  motion, 
^9»  that  of  manufactoring  paper  from  substances  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  in  iuf- 
ficient  abundance. 
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no  legs  certain,  that  by  improTed 
printm^,  and  concurrent  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  allied  to  it^  Dooka 
and  journals  of  every  order  are  now 
xapidlj  coming  into  the  hands  of  the 
humblest  poor.  In  the  American 
United  States,  even  newspapers  are 
multiplied  with  an  enormous  profu- 
sion,  and  a  cost  so  trifling,  that  with 
some  improvements  applied  to  the 
art  of  compiling  such  journals,  they 
lire  likely  to  supply  as  much  and  as 
useful  reading  as  a  poor  man's  daily 
labours  will  allow  him  to  indulge. 
yhiy  are  they  not  diffused  in  the 
same  vast  extent  through  Europe  ? 
Simply  because  the  state  interferes 
everywhere  at  present  to  cut  short 
the  circulation  by  heavy  taxation, 
the  object  in  this  being  notoriously, 
not  mere  revenue,  (for  there  is  no 
direct  tax  levied  upon  books,)  but 
the  very  wise  one  of  applying  a  euf' 
JlameHy  or  drag,  to  the  ruinous  diffu- 
sion of  political  irritation,  in  carry- 
ing speculations  so  intelligible,  and 
so  easily  abused,  to  the  firesides  of 
the  poor.  Every  thin^,  however,  an- 
nounces that  a  prodigious  effort  will 
be  made,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, to  abolish  all  taxes  uponthepuB- 
Ucation  of  newspapers,  and  perhaps 
(as  in  America)  nearly  all  charges  of 
the  post  office  upon  their  conveyance. 
Li  France,  we  are  satisfied  that  this 
will  be  obtained  in  no  long  time — 
already  the  stamp  duty  is  alMmd<med 
by  the  government  In  England, 
where  sobriety  of  mind  and  good 
sense  are  more  general  and  more 
available,  the  resistance  will  be  long- 
er and  more  strenuous.  But  there 
also,  in  a  few  short  years,  it  will 
give  way  to  the  far  more  zealous 
combination  of  bad  men  for  bad  pur- 
poses. Next,  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, we  shall  have  smaller,  coarser, 
and  in  that  respect  also  far  cheaper 
newspapers,  in  size  and  appearance 
resembling  those  of  France.  Next, 
we  shall  have  societies  for  distribu- 
ting even  these  at  diminished  prices; 
and  societies  again  amongst  the  poor 
far  passing  them  rapidly  from  hand 
to  hand.  And  as  it  is  often  observable 
that  arts  which  are  in  a  measure  sub- 
sidiary and  ministerial  to  each  other, 
advance,  by  mere  accident,  apparent- 
ly, in  harmonious  steps ;  so  here  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  exactly  as  sub- 
lets of  intellectual  enjoyment  have 


been  carried  dom^  VQjoagatlliApoQr, 
the  means  of  enjoying  them  nave 
made  an  independent  prqgressalmost 
pari  passu.  Immense  exertions  have 
been  pushed  forward  by  good  men 
and  bad  men  throughout  Europe  Ua 
the  last  twenty-five  years  to  promote 
tiie  education  of  the  poor:  and  at  the 
very  moment  when  Itooks  (as  we  re- 
joice to  know)  and  newspapers  (as  we 
tremble  to  anticipate)are  qn  tho  point 
of  being  carried  plentifuUj  amonest 
that  class,  the  wnole  body  are  in  tiie 
fullest  state  of  preparation  to  rea4 
and  underatand  theWs  and  to  foUow 
out  the  worst  miieai^  of  incendh 
ery  demagogues,  in  the  worst  spirit 
and  to  the  last  results.  Knowled^ 
true  knowledge,  does  not  gt'ow  with 
the  growth  of  mechanic  skill  in  the 
arts  of  reading  wiiitivi^  and  arith- 
metic. Conceit  and  diecootent  are 
the  natural  products  of  aucJh  accom- 
plishments, unless  where  they  aie 
accompanied  by  that  disc^Une  of 
sober  thinkings  which  forms  no  part 
of  the  modem  system  of  tuition  fbr 
the  poor,  and  assuredly  is  not  the 
natural  associate  of  poverty.  Let 
no  man  ding  to  deceptions.  The 
press,  the  incendiary  press,  is  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  revolution.  Books 
never  can  accomplish  the  objects  of 
the  revolutionista.  The  blow  must 
be  repeated  from  ds^  to  day,  to  woik 
any  durable  chanee :  and  the  effeo- 
tual  circulation  ana  operation  of  pM- 
sonous  andcorruptin^  doctrines  must 
be  secured  by  combining  them  witii 
the  excitementof  daily  news  and  daily 
rumours.  One  solitary  barrier  stands 
between  the  jacobins  and  this  darling 
purpose :  the  whole  machinery  m 
their  mighty  engine  is  complete— a 
populace  thjAt  can  read,  a  press  that 
can  priut  with  marvellous  caeapnes^ 
and  a  system  of  public  conveyances 
that  can  distribute  with  a  speed  that 
would  have  been  pronounced  impos- 
sible fifteen  years  ago^  and  which  is  at 
this  moment  lookmg  forward  to  in- 
definite improvements  The  exdie> 
quer  interposes,  and  locks  up  these 
tremendous  energieB  of  power  on  the 
one  hand,  and  capacity  on  the  other, 
arrayed,  as  it  were,  fkce  to  face.  How 
long  do  we  suppose  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  public  mindl,  this 
will  be  endured?  As  thii^  are»  a 
daily  paper  is  a  oostiy  articfe  both  to 
those  wAQk  ^andto  those  who  buy; 


the  capital  neoMsary  to  estabHsk 
suck  a  vebicle  of  sedition,  not  less 
(we  have  been  assured)  than  fifteen 
thousand  pounds,  is  of  itself  a  secu* 
rity  for  some  prudence  and  mode-* 
radon  in  its  politics.  The  monopoly 
which  results  is  the  original  tempta- 
tion to  the  capitalist,  and  Ids  subse^ 
quent  protection.  Hence  even  those 
who  are  the  most  Jacobinical  in  heart 
amongst  the  proprietors  of  the  daily 
press,  whether  in  London  or  in  Paris, 
as  in  other  respects  they  have  been 
obliged  to  mask  their  inclinations,  in 
this  carry  even  their  sincere  inctina* 
tions,  under  the  bribe  of  overruling 
self-interest,  to  the  anti-democratic 
cause. 

But,  though  backed  by  the  go- 
remment,  and  powerful  by  the  organ 
through  which  they  act,  how  feeble 
will  they  find  themselves  in  conflict 
with  the  forces  of  jacobinism,  when 
once  organized,  and  understanding 
their  own  position !  Besides,  that  the 
ffovemments,  both  of  France  and 
England,  are  now  pursuing  the  policy 
of  propitiation  and  concession ;  the 
first  from  dire  necessity,  the  other 
from  infatuated  weakness.  In  France, 
therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the  stamp- 
duty  is  abandoned  for  some  nomi- 
nal substitute.  In  England,  should 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  continue  in 
power  for  two  sessions  more,  he  will 
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the  thickness  of  the'  eudgel  by  which 
they  have  been  chaatisea.  Naturally, 
indeed,  when  all  pecuniary  hostage% 
for  good  behaviour  are  remitted,  and 
men  of  desperate  fortunes  resort  to 
so  uncertain  a  mode  of  livelihoods 
they  will  pursue  it  in  the  spirit  0$ 
pirates  and  buccaneers.  Oncethrowi^ 
open  to  the  spirit  of  needy  rafMoiout 
adventure,  the  press  of  the  provincea^ 
where  men  are  more  amenable  to 
the  court  of  public  opinion,may8tillj| 
by  possibility,  retain  some  deferencoi; 
to  ihe  decencies  of  life ;  but  the  Lon* 
don  newspaper  press  will  abandon 
itself  to  a  ruffianism  worse  by  muciit 
because  more  ingenious  and  elalxH 
rately  varied,  than  that  of  Kentucky* 
Nor  will  the  law  of  libel  at  all  avul 
in  so  great  a  multitude  of  offencea 
and  offenders.  The  government  will 
then  experimentally  learn  the  solid 
force  of  the  plea  put  forward  on  thia 
subject  by  Polignac  and  his  brethren; 
*^  to  what  purpose,"  they  argued^ 
^  for  the  king's  attorney  to  select  six, 
perhaps  from  as  many  thousands  oC 
libels  published  within  a  short  space 
of  time,  and  to  press  the  matter  for- 
ward to  a  conviction  through  the  cir-* 
cuitous  forms  of  law — infimte  loss  of 
time—infinite  expense-'and  the  nofr« 
sibility  of  final  defeat  and  mm'tincat 
tion  to  the  crown,  when,  in  the  very 
best  result,  the  libeller's  expenses^ 


volunteer  the  remission  of  these  du-    will  be  reimbursed  to  him  by  a  pub* 


ties  as  a  peace-offering  to  the  mob. 
*In  that  case,  the  same  capital  will 
suffice  for  a  daily  paper  which  now 
suffices  for  the  Sunday  papers  of 
London,  viz.  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  reputation  of  having 
been  well  and  severely  kicked  for 
repeated  libels  and  scurrilous  calum- 
nies. Upon  no  better  funds  than 
these,  various  conductors  of  political 
journals  have  rushed  into  notoriety. 
And  hence  the  anxiety  they  shew, 
which  to  mere  rustics  is  perplexing, 
to  advertise  and  certify  to  the  world 


lie  subscription ;  and  when,  on  that 
same  day  which  witnesses  a  decision 
of  a  jury  against  some  solitary  case, 
scores  of  others,  emboldened  by  their 
very  multitude,  and  the  conscioua 
assurance  of  impunity  to  the  large 
majority,  are  swimming  through  tho 
meshes  of  the  offended  law  ?"  *  All 
things  tend  to  this  consummatioiu 
Paris  has  read  the  text,  and  acted 
upon  it  in  the  face  of  Europe*  A 
steady  and  determined  outciy  will 
commence  at  the  proper  season  for 
thisboon.t  TheDuke  ofWellingtoB 
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*  Let  it  not  be  said,  that  by  this  reference  to  Polignac,  we  are  insinuating  a  neces* 
rity  for  his  scheme  of  redressing  the  evil  by  further  restraints  upon  the  press ;  w« 
disclaim  all  such  wishes :  the  present  restraints  are  sufficient ;  but  we  are  certain, 
that  by  a  timid  and  compromising  government  they  will  be  sacrificed  to  popular  cla- 
mour, as  soon  as  ever  it  is  steadily  directed,  under  such  a  man  as  O'Conuell,  to  thia 
o^ect. 

f  This  part  of  our  paper  was  written  with  no  expectation  of  seeing  any  practical 
iBsvement  in  that  direction  for  some  months,  by  which  time  we  were  satisfied  that 
the  example  of  France,  and  other  influences,  at  present  in  the  background,  would 
iMgin  to  operate.     But  we  have  since  founds  that  about  the  very  hour  when  we  wer^ 
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Will  be  easily  satisfied  that  this  is  all 
which  is  wanting  to  cement  the  na- 
tional unanimity.  At  his  bidding,  the 
safe-guards  of  the  press  will  give 
way  as  smoothly  as  the  safe-guards 
of  the  Protestant  church  and  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution ;  and  by  that  time, 
the  populace  will  begin  to  understand 
Wherefore  and  for  what  ulterior  pur- 
poses they  have  been  taught  to  read. 
>  Thirdly,  The  Statistics  of  modem 
Europe,  under  the  roost  favourable 
selection  of  their  bearings,  offer  many 
striking  aggravations  of  the  coming 
embarrassments   and   perils :    they 
would  fetter  the  motions  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  whom  the  world  has 
yet  seen :  the  Burleighs,  the  Riche- 
iieuB,  the  Colberts,  the  Somerses, 
would  shrink  from  the  administra- 
tion of  an  inheritance  so  burdened 
and  crippled.    Not  so  the  breed  of 
modem    political   craftsmen,   who, 
without  even  a  diplomatic  appren- 
ticeship, or  any  traming  to  the  pub- 
lic service,  waik  forth  from  a  college 
or  a  guard-room,  ready-furnished  tor 
the  mightiest  cases  of  policy  which 
have  ever  occupied  the  cabinets  of 
Christendom,  and  in  the  most  agita- 
ting crisis  of  affiiirs  that  has  occur- 
red for  three  centuries.    Let  us  no- 
tice a  few  of  these  embarrassments 
as  they  affect  England.    First  of  all, 
for  the  National  Debt,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  7n  hoW  many  ways  this  will  ha- 
rass and  fetter  the  government.    It 
is  no  light  evil,  as  respects  the  just 
prepMonderance  of  England  upon  the 
continent,  that  she  is  known  to  be 
almost  emasculated  for  all  purposes 
of  war  by  her  mountainous  debt. 
She  may  look  as  fierce  as  she  will, 
but  it  is  known  that  she  has  not  the 
means  of  fighting.  Were  it  only  that 
she  found  herself  checked  in  seek- 
ing slight  occasions  of  quarrel,  there 
would  be  little  to  reeret.  But  a  war 
of  defence— a  war  of  mere  justice— 
a  war,  above  all,  for  the  highest  pur- 
poses of  a  truly  magnanimous  policy 
-—for  character,  ana  the  repulsion  of 
insult  or  outrage,  such  a  war  is  no 
longer  open  to  the  means  of  Great 
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Britain.  This  fact  has  doubtless  had 
its  due  weight  with  Don  Miguel, 
and  IS,  indeed,  the  only  key,  upon 
any  rational  principles,  to  some  parti 
of  his  conduct    But  we  notice  it 
with  no  view  to  foreign  politics; 
ito  worst  bearinj^  is  that  which  afects 
the  position  of  the  government  la 
respect  to  the  revolutionary  party 
at  home.    Even  the  bare  knowledge 
of  state  difficulties  is  not  left  witii- 
out  anxiety  in  such  keeping;  but  a 
party,  as  unprincipled   as   that  of 
which  we  speak,  possess  the  means 
of  improving  this  knowledge  to  a 
practical  result— ominously  perplex- 
ing to  a  weak  government,  and  agi- 
tating to  the  nation.    The  House  of 
Commons  has  already  listened  to 
suggestions  of  confiscation  and  n»- 
tional  robbery,  as  regards  the  Fund- 
ed Debt;  it  cannot  be   said  that 
they  were  entertained  with  favour 
and  welcome :  they  were  rejected, 
and  on  the  whole  were,  for  that  time, 
disapproved ;  but  they  were  heard 
with  patience,  as  pnce  they  would 
not  have  been,  and  even  with  at^ 
tention;   and   no   temptation  to  a 
signal  act  of  wickedness  can  look 
for  success  on  a  first  overture.   Any 
proposal  of  this  tendency  admits  of 
many  modifications.    But,  if  once 
the  principle  shall  be  admitted,  (as, 
with  so  feeble  a  government  acting 
against  so  strong  a  body  of  revolution- 
ary malecontents,  in  no  long  course 
of  time  very  probably  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted,) that  perfect  faith  is  not  to 
be  maintained  with  the  public  credi- 
tor—that, to  meet  a  momentary,  or 
even  a  durable,  condition  of  state  ne- 
cessity, his  interest  may  be  dimi- 
nished, all  is  lost;  character,  which 
IS  every  thing,  is  gone;  and  a  prece- 
dent is  established,  under  which  no 
robbery,  as  robbery,  can  be   after- 
wards discountenanced.    Consider- 
ing the  behaviour  of  the  ministers 
on  the  West  India  question,  though 
we  cannot  acquit  tiiem  of  rashness 
and  timidity,  (and  these  manifesta* 
tions  it  is,  which  have  invited  the 
many  franticattacks*  on  the  property 


Writing  the  above  paragraph,  Mr  Owen,  and  a  meeting  at  Freemaaone'  Hall,  bad 
drawn  up  petitions  to  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  ParJiament,  for  tiie  very  pur^ 
poses  hei-e  anticipated.  ^  '^ 

-,  *  Will  it  be  believed,  that  in  October  J 830,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Edlnbujgh,  a 

-•tinguished  Scottish  advocate,  wishing  to  sei-re  the  abolitionists,  put  for^-ard,  among 

y  other  equal  misstatements,  the  following,  wblch  are  in  contradiction  to  facts  «g 


•nd  the  cbftractera  of  the  West  India    the  other  hand,  concede/  thaf  thejr 
pToprieton,)  we  must  in  justice,  on    have  not  in  this  instance,  upon  the 


notoHoas,  that  one  is  nt  a  loss  to  understand  how  any-  man  of  ordinary  iDformation 
hi  the  statistics  of  the  British  empire^  can  at  this  day  he  unacquainted  tvith  them. 
But  suppose  that  he  really  is  so,  what  are  we  to  think  of  his  presenting  himself  as 
a  qualified  agitator  of  the  cause,  and  placing  himself  in  the  fVont  of  the  assailants  up- 
on a  body  of  gentlemen  whom  he  so  cruelly  slanders  ?  lliis  orator  spoke  of  the 
average  period  of  work,  taking  the  year  through,  as  being  *'  not  less  than  16  hours 
•nt  of  the  24  !**  And  he  added  by  way  of  aggravation,  that  this  was  "  under  a  burn- 
ing sun  :"  which  is  pretty  much  like  demanding  our  pity  for  the  fishes  because  they 
are  eternally  wet,  and  with  no  means  of  drying  themselves.  The  ingenious  advo- 
cate would  find,  upon  application  to  his  black  friends,  that  they  would  not  greatly 
thank  him  for  any  change  he  could  propose  in  their  very  excellent  climate,  unless  it 
were  by  the  addition  of  a  little  warmth  to  their  early  mornings  and  nights.  He 
spoke  also  of  "  want  and  distress**  as  fertile  sources  of  crime  amongst  the  s1aves« 
IVant !  which  under  the  present  system  is  impossible,  and  under  that  which  he  advo- 
cated would  be  the  portion  of  the  whole  population,  unless  driven  (as  in  the  happy 
Haiti)  to  the  field  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  After  these  instances  of  mlsrepre-* 
sentation,  it  can  hardly  surprise  us  to  find  the  same  eloquent  person  asserting  that 
**  the  negro  may  be  separated  from  the  members  of  his  own  family ;"  that  every  lash 
of  the  whip  **  strips  oif  the  skin ;"  that  a  second  lash  '*  lays  bare  the  fiesh  to  the 
bone  ;'*  that  40  stripes  (such  as,  upon  his  representation,  are  commonly  inflicted  on 
the  slaves  for  ti*ivial  faults)  are  **  equal  to  500  lashes  at  a  drura-hcad.**  By  the  way, 
there  was  no  need  to  resort  to  the  military  practice  for  a  standard  in  this  case  ;  for 
-we  regret  to  say,  that  in  the  civil  punishments  of  England,  the  scourge  is  much  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates,  and  a  good  deal  more  (we  believe)  since  the  year  1821, 
than  previously  to  that  time.  From  the  same  authority  (resuming  our  account  of  the 
Edinburgh  meeting)  we  learn  that  marriage  is  "  not  tolerated*  by  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  amongst  their  slaves ;  and  that  Sunday  is  the  *'  only  day*'  conceded  to  the 
alave  for  the  cultivation  of  his  own  "  bit  of  ground,'*  on  which  we  are  assured  that 
he  and  his  family  are  entirely  dependent  for  support ! ! — In  charity  we  must  con- 
clude, when  we  hear  such  things  from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  honour  and  unblemished 
character,  either  that  he  has  by  mistake  laid  hold  of  some  old  fasciculus  of  Clarkson*s 
and  Wilberforce*s  theatrical  memorials  belonging  to  that  period  when  the  sltLYe-trade 
and  not  slavery  was  the  bone  of  contention ;  or  else  that,  as  an  advocate,  however 
^vell  Instructed  in  the  real  facts,  he  conceives  the  case  to  lie  within  an  advocate's  pri- 
-vilf^e ;  and  that  all  misstatements  in  one  extreme  are  allowable,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
reasonable  probability  that  they  will  be  met  and  balanced  by  corresponding  misstate- 
ments in  the  other.  This  excuse,  however,  is  available  only  to  the  professional  pleader, 
and  offers  no  sort  of  apology  for  the  Christian  minister  of  religious  instruction,  who 
in  all  things  is  bound  to  the  strict  literal  truth.  Some  of  these  have  recently  used 
their  public  opportunities  for  disseminating  error  and  pernicious  prejudices  in  so 
unsparing  a  way,  that  honest  indignation  and  just  sympathy  with  the  outraged  West 
Indian  gentlemen — a  body  as  honourable  as  any  on  earth — induce  us  to  be  silent.  One 
argument,  however,  used  by  the  most  eminent  of  these  reverend  pastors,  we  shall 
notice :  he  recurred  to  it  frequently,  and  manifestly  esteemed  it  a  clencher :  indeed 
he  said  as  much.  This  argument  took  the  shape  of  a  dilemma  : — **  You  say,"  said 
be,  addressing  himself  to  the  West  Indian,  <*  as  a  reason  why  no  change  is  necessary, 
that  your  slaves  are  happy — ^happier  than  the  peasantry  of  England ;  and  at  other 
tinnes,  as  a  reason  why  a  change  would  be  dangerous,  you  say  that  your  slaves  would 
-prove  refractory  and  unmanageable  citizens,  if  suddenly  emancipated.  Now  both 
'these  statements  cannot  possibly  be  true ;  they  are  inconsistent.  Either  your  slaves 
are  really  not  happy,  and  thence  arises  the  prospect  of  danger  which  you  predict ; 
what  you  fear  is  just  retaliation :  or,  on  the  other  hand,  your  slaves  being  truly  and 
nnaffiectedly  happy,  they  are  satisfied  with  you  ;  and  your  fears  are  chimerical,  per- 
haps even  assumed.**  Such  was  the  reverend  gentleman's  dilemma,  of  which,  we 
presume  that  neither  horn  could  toss  a  fiea.  What !  because  a  poor  ignorant  race 
of  beings,  (intellectually  speaking,)  perfectly  in  the  condition  of  children,  are  re- 
presented as  being  (what  in  fact  they  arc)  comfortable  and  relieved  from  all  pres^ 
sure  of  want  or  anxiety,  will  it  follow  that  they  recognise  aud  consciously  appre- 
ciate their  own  reasons  for  content?  Because  they  have  no  real  grounds  of  com- 
plaint,  will  it  follow  that  they  have  none  which  are  imaginary?     Such  a  stato 


eapltel  ttoiat  ef  tMfmM^m,  be«    liM  ^  ftwftto  hMnvlcM  in  ttw 
trayed  ibeur  duly.    Sir  Robert  Peel    0Mi9e>  with  «•  isiidi  aftenmeie  ae  h^ 


trmnac«nds  the  power  of  aa^  matter  and  any  goyeraaMiit.     To  take  an  JUnitfatti 
from  a  caee  in  aome  pointi  aneweriof  to  tUa;  wko  dovl^li  tkaft  aslmdboya  ava 
really  much  happier  in  their  eveniag^  a»d  thair  haura  of  vekxatiaB»  after  the  r** 
■trainta  and  the  bnsineia  of  the  day,  than  they  could  have  been  after  twdra  heara 
of  idleneea  ?     Yet  rare  indeed  are  the  boye  who  would  have  the  goad  saaae  ta  aftmit 
this,  and  the  Brmuess  to  'resist  an  offer  of  perpetual  holidays.     Let  it  be  reaaaaa* 
bered,  that  the  very  measure  in  deliate  would  create  causes  for  discontent,  and  t«rhii« 
lent  expression  of  discontent,  that,  under  the  present  arrangements  of  West  Indiaa 
society,  cannot  exist.     No  longer  entitled  to  ample  prorision  and  madiral  care^  firaaa 
the  puree  of  a  benevolent  master,  the  negro  must  now  look  to  hinuelf  for  atiwaant  and 
comforts  of  every  kind.     But  with  all  negro  slayes,  it  is  notorious  that  *'  ^^inamfipa 
tion"  has  no  other  meaning  than  that  of  a  plenary  privikge  of  idleuesa.     Liberty  ta 
do  nothing  is  the  one  sole  liberty  intelligible  to  a  West  Indian  slave.    A  ionnal  i^<« 
liameatary  creation  of  freedom  would,  therefore,  be  understood  aa  a  positive  amnmons 
to  bo  idle.     And  they  would  so  use  their  new*born  privilege,  as  abusing  it  in  the 
very  utmost  excess  which  can  be  conceived  in  pec^^ls  with  AiU-grawn  appetitea  and 
infantine  intellects.   What  they  tpould  do — is  now  past  speculation :  enquire  what  thay 
hat>e  done,  and  are  now  doing,  in  the  unhappy  island  of  St  Dominga     Tha  aame 
dissolute  idleness  would  take  place,  followed  hy  the  same  hideous  distraaa,  r^pine^ 
bluodslMd,  anarchy :  a  West  Indian  property,  already  ruinously  depreciated  by  tha 
frenzy  of  the  times,  would  no  longer  bear  even  a  nominal  priee  in  the  aoarket :  vbmL^ 
titudes  of  honourable  families,  niany  widows,  many  orphans,  would  sank  dowo  ii 
trievably  to  the  lowest  condition  of  abject  poverty :  and,  finally,  when  tha  rain 
completed,  a  military  force,  kept  up  at  a  most  extravagant  coat  ta  thia  impoTariahad 
nation,  would  drive  the  melancholy  files  of  emancipated  labourers  to  the  scanty  roliquea 
of  that  rural  industry,  which,  in  its  palmy  days,  had  supported  a  splendid  bfafiirtor 
amongst  a  crowd  of  peasants,  healthy  and  contented,  bearing  the  name  of  alaTea 
amongst  us  in  Europe,  but  esteeming  tbrasselves  servants,  and  very  often  trcntad  an 
indulgently  as  children.     The  picture  of  what  would  be,  we  repeat,  can  never  he  ao 
undeniably  delineated  as  in  the  un4|uestioaed  records  of  what  has  bean  in  Haiti :  and 
the  West  Indian  proprietors  ought,  by  all  means,  to  print  and  cireolata  an  ahatrady 
with  a  proper  commentary,  of  an  excellent  tract  wo  remember  to  havo  seen,  (caUod 
Notes  upon  Haitif  or  some  such  title,)  which  gives  an  awful  portrait  of  tho  final 
wretchedness,  and  fierce  military  police,  which  wind  up  the  drama  of  anddan 
oipation.     In  taking  our  leave  at  this  point  of  the  subject,  we  havo  ona  hint  to 
to  tlie  West  Indians,  upon  a  new  vista  which  has  lately  opened  upon  us  In  tho  poUcy 
of  the  Abolitionists.     Many  of  them,  with  a  specious  and  insidious  moderation,  ara 
now  becoming  aware  that,  since  the  open  and  resolute  declaration  of  Ministers^  any 
attempt  to  carry  the  question,  without  something  in  the  shape  or  tha  namo  of  oobu 
pensation,  is  hopeless — '*  Yes,  yes,"  they  now  say,  "  indemnity  ought  to  lie  granted  ; 
and  indemnity  shall  be  granted.     We  must  not  do  good  out  of  other  men*a  pone^'* 
Accordingly,  an  indemnity  has  been  devised :  but  of  wiiat  kind  ?  Listen.    Fonneriy 
it  was  said  by  the  West  Indians — "  Well :  if  you  mean  to  plunder  us  without  reim-' 
horsemen t  of  our  slaves,  at  any  rate,  as  mere  robbers,  you  must  stop  there;  a  horso* 
stealer  takes  away  my  horse,  but  he  does  not  insist  upon  my  paying  aftarwnrda  for 
the  horse^s  corn  and  hay;  the  horse^s  keep  ha  takes  henoeiforward  upon  hbnaelC 
Now,  reverting  to  the  slave,  having  emancipated  him,  what  do  ycm  moan  to  do  with 
him  ?  A¥ho  pays  for  coming  Aim  9**     This  question  was  a  poser  to  many  worthy 
gentlemen.     And,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  the  solemn  oantenee  of  I'^Tipro- 
sation,  thai  was  another  poser.     Here  was  a  sweet  prospect  for  thoaa  who  had  ao 
pledged  themselves  to  the  cause  of  emancipation,  whilst  it  waa  Aally  underatood  to  he  a 
mere  call  for  a  frothy  oration  entirely  at  other  men's  coat,  that  they  eould  not  deoaatly 
withdraw,  even  after  it  seemed  to  threaten  some  cost  to  themselves.     Firsts  thore  was 
the  fee  simple  of  the  slave  to  be  bought  up  (say  sixteen  years*  purchase,  oompnted  on 
his  annual  net  produce) ;  and,  secondly,  there  waa  his  keep  for  ever.    Oino  man,  whoM 
name  ended  in  idf^e  or  ridge — Brakenridge,  or  some  such  name— an  AlMlltioniat,  hot, 
as  it  turned  out,  an  iionest  worthy  fellow  for  all  that,  at  a  puhlio  meeting  in  London, 
Dund  up  his  address  in  the  following  way — ^  God  forbid,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  *'  that 
ould  ever  do  so  foul  an  act,  as  vapour  about  beneficaace  that  is  to  ooat  me  nothings 
less,  that  I  should  join  in  eompelliog  my  ftUow-citiiana  to  perfiirm  an  not  of 


adaal 


it  capable  of  Mtimiingylliat  compen* 
ration  was  a  sine  qua  ncn  among  the 
preliminaries  to  every  poBsible  mea** 
sure  for  the  abolition  ot  slaverf.  He 
was  heard  with  fiiry  a^id  hatred;  so 
bent  aie  these  agitaters  to  build  mi- 
sery  for  the  slave  upon  ruin  to  his 
master. 
Questions  of  this  nature  are  so 


t8> 

,  ourserfes  of  iaeobinieid'  ^  agU 
tation,"  ("to  use  the  old  empbatto 
Cromwelliaa  tenn  so  aptlj  revived 
by  Mr  0'CanBfiU»)  i^  useful  in 
lihmr  several  ways :  some  to  u»& 
settle  men*s  principles,  and  to  dis« 
turb  the  racred  foundations  of  proi 
pert^  (in  which  respect  even  the 
abolitionists  of  slavery  serve  the  ends 


charity  beyond  the  munificence  of  kings,  or  the  fables  of  romanoe,  at  the  prioe,  per- 
haps, of  total  ruin  to  themseWes,  and  with  a  final  reversion  of  credit,  not  to  them 
who  suffered,  but  to  us  who  only  spoke ; — no !  again  I  say,  God  forbid  \  Let  us  be 
honest  before  we  are  liberal ;  let  us  pay  for  what  we  are  all  determiiMd  to  s^ze.  Let 
the  slave  be  free ;  but  also  let  his  master  suffer  no  wrong.  Here  is  my  contribution  :^* 
*-4aying  which,  the  conscientious  man  laid  upon  the  table  a^bank-note  for  L.100L 
Upon  such  terms  we  have  no  objections  ourselYec  to  join  the  abolitionists :  we  cannot 
promise  so  much,  but  we  will  do  something  for  any  well-digested  plan,  wb^ch  shall 
prepare  emancipation  to  the  slave  under  restraUtts,  which  may  fave  him  from  being 
a  burden  to  himself,  and  a  terror  to  the  community.  This  mode  of  liberation,  how- 
ever, at  the  price  of  one,  five,  or  ten  guineas  to  each  abolitionist,  is  far  from  satis- 
factory, eren  to  those  who  have  consented  to  compeusa^on*  They  are  no^v,  there- 
fore, agreed  upon  a  scheme  which  they  flatter  themselves  wUl  meet  both  demands—^ 
that  for  compensation,  and  that  for  keep.  They  solve  the  one  perplexity  by  means 
of  the  other.  The  same  mode  which  provides  for  the  keep,  in  their  ideas,  provides 
fur  the  compensation.  For,  say  they,  take  things  as  they  now  are — what  is  it  that 
a  proprietor  can  make  by  his  slave  ?  Simply  the  return  of  his  labour,  90  long  as  he 
lives.  Very  well ;  then  the  existing  relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave  shall 
not  be  utterly  abolished,  it  shall  be  purified  and  baptized  by  a  new  name.  He  that 
was  a  slave,  shall  now  be  a  day-labourer ;  instead  of  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medicine, 
he  shall  now  have  wages,  which  will  regulate  themselves  as  in  England.  Thus  all 
difficulties  are  met,  all  interests  consulted  ;  the  slave  has  his  *'  keep,*'  the  master  his 
^*  compensation."  How  so,  gentlemen,  how  so?  Suppose  the  proprietor  to  bring  his 
estate  into  the  market,  what  has  become  of  the  price  which,  on  the  old  arrangements, 
be  would  receive  for  each  slave — able-bodied,  or  not?  'Where  is  the  XvTp«y,  the  ran- 
som, for  his  live  stock  ?  But  again,  if  he  should  noi  sell,  but  retain  the  property  in  his 
own  hands,  what  is  this  mysterious  and  undefined  relation  which  has  been  substitu- 
ted for  the  old  one  ?  Is  the  slave  quartered  in  a  new  character  upon  the  old  sotate 
fbr  ever?  Is  the  meanlug  of  the  provision,  that  the  employment  of  this  same  slave 
is  compulsory,  and  matter  of  indefeasible  obligation  upon  his  old  master  ?  Hiat  would 
be  a  novel  kind  of  compensation  indeed,  and  would  amount  to  this-— that  by  way  of 
reimbursing  the  master  for  his  loss,  he  should  be  entitled  (aud  also  obliged)  to  employ 
a  man  at  fixed  wages  for  labour  necteaarlly  not  fixed,  after  all  means  of  enforcing  it 
-^ere  abolished*  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  meaning  is — that  with  the  obligations  of 
ike  slave,  those  of  the  master  should  be  dissolved  at  the  same  time,  and  that  all  labour 
should  find  its  just  price  in  an  open  market,  as  witli  ourselves,  then  under  whatpoesi- 
hle  fiction  can  it  be  pretended  that  the  master  obtains  even  a  shadow  of  compensation  ? 
He  has  his  land ;  he  has  his  buildings ;  he  has  his  machinery ;  about  these  there  never 
1%'as  any  question.  But  he  has  not  his  live  stock ;  thai  has  been  violently  taken  from  him; 
for  that  it  is  he  seelcs  indemnification  ;  and  upon  this  plan  no  shadow  of  indemnifi- 
cation is  offered.  But  observe  the  final  result :  the  negroes  will  not  work  ;  that  is. 
certain.  Then  comes  compulsion,  miliU^ry  compulsion,  as  in  Haiti.  Who  is  to  pay 
for  this,  and  for  the  immense  police  requisite  to  keep  down  an  army  of  starving  bri- 
gands ?  This  is  the  question  which  the  new-born  compensation-mongers  keep  in  view. 
Their  hope  is,  that  by  forcing  the  slaves  (with  reversionary  duties  and  rights  on  each 
side)  upon  their  old  proprietors,  under  some  juggle  of  ideal  compensation,  they  may. 
afterwards  compel  the  proprietors  to  pay  for  the  vast  armed  police,  as  for  a  measure 
of  interference  called  for  by  themselves  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  proprietors  re- 
fusing to  accept  of  any  such  visionary  indemnity,  and  determinately  throwing  along 
with  the  plunder,  the  keep  and  whole  management  of  the  plunder  upon  the  plunderers, 
they  exonerate  themselves  from  all  responsibility,  and  the  whole  burden  would  devolve 
upoa  the  govenunent  and  nation  that  had  sanctioned  so  unexampled  an  outrage. 
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of  jacobinism  as  zealously  as  any  el 
of  disturbers  whatever);  some  to 
bring  men  together,  and  accustom 
them  to  act  in  union  and  in  opposi* 
tion  to  the  government  of  the  land ; 
others  for  purposes  much  less  indi- 
rect^ and  having  a  more  instant  re- 
ference to  themselves.  Any  thing, 
which  opposes  the  existing  govern- 
ment, though  trivial  for  itselfTserves 
the  end  of  general  faction  and  dissent 
But  the  national  burdens,  as  we  be- 
fore said,  are  on  their  own  account 
so  important,  that  they  furnish  an  en- 
gine of  excitement  to  the  rudest  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  more  formi- 
dable than  ever  has  existed  in  any  state 
ancient  or  modem.  Let  it  be  recollect- 
ed that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  revenue,  supposing  it  divided 
into  three  equal  portions,  about  two 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  mere  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  upon  our  pecu- 
niary obligations.  What  a  trying 
temptation  for  those  who  are  nurtu- 
red m  rapacious  hopes  by  the  eternal 
harangues  against  colonial  property, 
against  church  property  in  England 
and  Ireland,  against  the  accumula- 
tions of  the  aristocracy  in  both  coun- 
tries, to  know  that  by  a  word — a 
breath — a  motion  of  the  hand  from 
a  reformed  Senate,  obedient  to  the 
nod  of  the  people,  in  a  moment  and 
for  ever  two-thirds  of  every  man's 
contributions  to  the  state  might 
be  abolished !  Commerce,  again,  and 
manufacturing  industry,  subject  as 
they  are  to  eternal  palsies,  which 
are  falsely  viewed  as  rare  contin- 
gencies due  to  some  peculiarly  un- 
happy concurrence  of  circumstan- 
ces, being  in  fact  essentially  connect- 
ed with  the  prodigious  depth  and 
in  tricacy  of  our  commercial  relations, 
not  only  present  continual  critical 
excitements  to  outrage  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  where  our  population 
is  the  most  accumulated,  but  in  va- 
rious other  forms  of  danger,  remind 
us,  that,  in  this  respect,  England  is 
travelling  on  a  road  as  yet  thoroughly 
untried.  Other  states  have  been  com- 
mercial ;  but  never  any  have  carried 
commerce  to  so  giddy  a  height ;  nor 
has  commerce,  in  any  other  coun- 
try, been  so  perilously  connected 
with  a  disturbed  action  upon  the  na- 
tural expansion  of  population  in  the 
lowest  ranks.  Witn  us  the  stimulus 
applied  to  the  population,  under  the 
mighty  agency  of  manufactures  in 
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England,  and  very  different  causes 
in  Ireland,  proceeds  by  the  blindest 
but  most  gigantic  steps.  What  is 
called  the  "  depressed  state"  of  a 
trade,  or  its  particular  branches^  is 
pretty  nearly  the  permanent  state — 
broken  only  by  now  and  then  a  few 
weeks'  sudden  encouragement,  suc- 
ceeded by  refluxes  of  languor  for 
months.  Under  this  system  of  ebbs 
and  flows,  an  eternal  process  is  going 
on,  apparently  alternate,  of  depres- 
sion and  excitement,  but  really  and 
substantially  uniform,  of  superfluous 
increase.  As-fast  as  hands  are  thrown 
out  of  employ  in  Manchester,  or  the 
crowded  districts  adjacent,  that  vast 
beehive  discharges  its  s warms  in 
search  of  subsistence  elsewhere.  A 
few  weeks  pass,  and,  either  in  the 
same  or  in  some  kindred  branch  of 
trade,  a  momentary  revival  calls  for 
new  supplies  of  labour.  Hands  are 
now  taken  up  into  employ,  in  amount 
corresponding  to  those  recently  dis- 
charged, but  individually  not  the 
same.  Fresh  draughts  are  made  upon 
the  remote  villages  of  Wales  and  Ire- 
land ;  a  new  race  of  labourers  is  ra- 
pidly created,  to  be  again  disgorged 
upon  the  nation  at  large,  under  some 
one  of  the  endless  stagnations  to 
which  English  commerce,  in  its  pre- 
sent stupendous  maturity,  is  liable, 
in  a  degree  unknown  to  the  periods 
of  its  earlier  growth.  The  continual 
changes  effected  by  the  discovery  or 
the  extensive  application  of  machi- 
nery tend  to  the  same  result;  and 
we  are  advancing  every  year  mcn-e 
deeply  into  the  unwieldy,  miserable^ 
and,  for  European  policy,  perilous 
condition  of  a  Chinese  population. 
Even  the  very  perfection  of  many  of 
our  arts-  contributes  to  formidable 
political  effects.  The  vast  improve- 
ment of  our  means  of  communica- 
tion, for  instance,  of  our  roads,  since 
the  termination  of  the  war,  of  our 
steam  navigation,  and  at  this  moment 
the  new  project  of  our  railroads, 
which  in  a  year  or  two  will  traverse 
every  part  of  our  dense  population, 
and  will  superannuate  even  our  ca- 
nals— all  this  co-operates,  in  an  un- 
speakable degree,  with  other  great 
tendencies  of  the  times.  It  is  scarce^ 
ly  to  be  imagined  in  what  degree 
the  organization,  in  a  political  sense, 
of  any  country,  and  tlie  excitement 
of  powerful  political  sympathies  and 
determinate  expressions  of  the  pub- 
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lie  will,  depend  upon  the  velocity 
and  certainty  with  which  inter-* 
changes  of  opinion  and  feeling  are 
maintained  from  vast  distances. 

Very,  man V  other  features  might  be 
noticed  in  the  aspect  of  civilization 
at  this  sera,  which  will  incalculably 
aid  the  revolutionary  effects  likely  to 
unfold  themselves  through  the  next 
ten  years.  But  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  heads  we  have  already  no« 
ticed;  and,  bearing  them  in  mind, 
shall  briefly  wind  up  our  survey  of 
the  menacing  circumstances  of  our 
position  at  this  moment. 

Will  there  be  war  ?  We  have  af- 
firmed that  for  England  war  is  im- 
possible. That  is  our  belief.  But 
war  is  of  various  degrees :  a  war  of 
active  hostility,  with  spasms  of  de- 
moniac and  exhausting  energy,  such 
as  characterised  the  latter  years  of 
the  last  war,  and  drew  upon  us  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  in  one  little  period  of 
twelve  months, — that  will  not  be 
thought  possible,  we  suppose,  by  any 
speculator  whatever.  We  hear  a  per- 
petual outcry  about  the  necessity  of 
economy  and  the  call  for  retrench- 
ment, a  policy  which  is  doubtless 
agreeable,  but  does  not  seem  pecu- 
liarly, or  in  any  special  sense,  indis- 
pensable, immediately  after  a  suc- 
cession of  reductions  which  have  so 
sensibly  lightened  our  burdens. — 
However,  though  it  is  evident  this 
outcry  grows  out  of  a  factious  pur- 
pose, and  not  out  of  any  possible  op-  , 
pression  of  the  taxes,  by  relation 
vith  former  experience,  yet  it  will 
readily  be  allowed  by  every  body, 
that  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
not  tolerate  for  an  instant  that  in- 
crease of  expenditure  which  would 
be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  war 
conspicuously  offensive.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  England  may  co- 
operate with  the  cabinets  of  the  Con- 
tinent, by  arming  and  maintaining  a 
martial  attitude,  with  a  suitable  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  embargo  upon 
the  objects  of  her  vigilance.  What- 
ever may  be  asserted,  as  daily  we 
sec  that  such  things  are  asserted  by 
violent  journals,  it  is  certain  that  Bel- 
gium will  no  more  be  allowed  to 
create  a  republican  government,  than 
any  of  the  mediatized  States  of  Ger- 
many would  be  allowed  to  resume 
an  independent  existence.  The  de- 
licacy and  reserve,  which  have  been 
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practised  hitherto  towards  that  re- 
bellious country,  are  due  in  part  per- 
haps to  the  necessary  delays  for  con- 
certing and  communicating  measures 
amongst  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
and  in  a  very  great  defi^ree,  no  doubt, 
to  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  respect 
for  the  difficulties  of  the  new  King  of 
the  French.    There  is  a  reasonable 
forbearance  in  hastily  precipitating 
a  prince  of  just  intentions,  into  a  col- 
lision vnth  the  fermenting  spirit  of 
republicanism  in  France.  The  merest 
trifle  of  resistance  offered  to  the  po- 
pulai'  will,  would  overthrow  a  king, 
whose  tenure  is  purely  personal,  and 
in  no  degree  by  the  powers  of  his  office. 
We  shall  not  repeat  what  we  have 
so  largely  insisted  upon  in  former 
papers — the  shadowy  and  fleeting 
evanescence,  or  rather  blank  nihility, 
of  the  regal  office  and  functions,  as 
nominal  powers  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for 
all  Europe,  as  well  as  France,  that 
more    substantial   power  was    not 
thrown  into  this  organ  of  the  state, 
if  indeed,  in  the  prostrate  condition 
of  the  French  aristocracy,  this  had 
been  possible.     Certainly  it  must 
surprise  us,  tliat  a  prince  so  upright 
as  we  are  willing  to  believe  the  pre- 
sent king,  could  have  allowed  him- 
self to  accept  an  office,  the  titular 
honoura  of  which  had  probably  little 
fascination  for  a  mind  so  soberly 
inclined  as  his,  under  a  total  denial 
of  all  those  essential  attributes  of 
royalty  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  exercise  of  any  salutai-y  influence 
upon  the  course  of  afi'airs.    The  de- 
cision by  the  people  of  Paris  for  a 
titular  king,  rather  than  for  a  presi- 
dent of  a  republic,  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  partly  as  a  propitiation 
to  tlie  crowned  heads  oi  Europe, — 
partly,  also,  as  a  compliment  and  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  as  a  patriotic  prince  who 
had  not  disguised  his  liberal  senti- 
ments ;  and  in  some  degree  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  governed  by 
a  consideration  of  the  old  age,  and 
probably  approaching  imbecility,  of 
La  Fayette,  the  only  person  who 
could  have  been  proposed  for  the 
station  with  any  cordial  unanimity  of 
public  sentiment     Preserving  the 
name,  however,  of  king,  the  people 
of  Paris  seem  to  have  been  resolved 
that  the  office  should  be  shorn  of  all 
the  functions  which  could  be  per- 
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Terted ;  but  which  bftt^tJeii  to  b^  tid 
less  essential  on  the  one  hand  to  its 
utility,  than  liable  on  the  oth^r  to  a 
possible  abuse.  In  this  they  acted 
naturally,  but  unwisely,  under  too 
keen  a  sense  of  the  dangers  which 
they  had  Just  escaped.  They  con- 
sulted, as  they  believed,  for  their  own 
welfare  and  security.  But  it  is  re- 
markable^  that  the  rery  quarter  from 
which  these  are  most  threatened,  is 
precisely  the  king*s  official  imbeci- 
lity. However,  it  must  be  allowed, 
after  all,  that  this  results  rather  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  creation, 
than  from  positive  enactments.  Mean- 
time, standing  on  what  origin  it  will, 
this  cbndition  of  impotence  in  the 
king  is  most  ominous  for  the  happy 
progress  of  public  affiiirs ;  and  it  is 
even  probable,  that,  in  a  prince  of  so 
exemplary  and  conscientious  a  cha- 
racter, it  will  lead,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  his  resignation  of  the  titu- 
lar dignity  j  in  which  case,  France- 
having  gained  one  of  her  foremost 
ends  m  the  creation  of  a  king,  viz. 
that  of  breaking  the  first  shock  of  the 
revolution  to  neighbouring  courts — 
will  assume,  with  triumphant  plea- 
sure, the  form  and  name,  as  well  as  the 
substantial  organization,  of  a  republic. 
Until  then,  the  scruples  of  modera- 
tion and  just  principles  in  the  king, 
will  betray  him  contmually  into  pain- 
ful conflicts  with  the  national  will. 
France  is  improved  in  moral  ele- 
vation; France  is  nobler  than  she 
was  under  the  soul-witherine  and 
truly  barbaric  government  of  Wapo- 
leon  Buonaparte;  but  let  no  man 
persuade  himself  that  the  time  is  yet 
come,  or  will  come  for  many  a  weary 
decade  of  years,  when  France  will 
be  generally  capable  of  sacrificing 
military  glorv  to  the  humbler  and 
more  tranquil  policy  which  watches 
over  the  true  interests  of  a  people, 
or  will  allow  their  full  value  to  prin- 
ciples of  upright  dealing  and  coun- 
sels of  moderation.  Blood  must  flow 
in  rivers,  tears  will  be  shed  by  gene- 


rations,bef6f  e.  In  that  rimeet)Pr«nce 
will  attain  the  level  of  England.     It 
Is  true,  knd  we  admit,  tiiat  in  Eae- 
land,  as  elsewhere,  too  fond  an  ao- 
miration  settles  upon  the  trophies 
and  eonapicuouB  leaders  (often  mea 
tff  feeblls  powers)  in  martial  soe- 
cesses.    In  this  respect  a  childidb 
spirit  will  pethaps  haunt  the  mind  of 
man,  even  in  the  fullest  develc^te- 
ment  of  its  powers.  But  it  is  false  to 
say,  that  in  England  any  general  sym- 
pathy could  ever  sustain  itself  with 
TicUHles  in  a  cause  confeasediy  un- 
just.  In  France  it  is  otherwise.  War 
is  there  desired  by  muldtudes ;  and 
if  there  were  no  other  exciting  caus^ 
of  a  warlike  spirit  than  the  general 
return  tb  power  and  consideration  of 
Napoleon's  agents,  military  as  wril 
as  civil,  we  might  anticipate  an  early 
explosion  of  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  old  hereditary  enemies  of  France. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  in  many  respects 
it  is  the  Interest  of  all  parties  to  court 
a  state  of  war.    The  army,  shaken 
in  its  natural  relations  to  die  crown 
by  the  trying  and  severe  dilemma  of 
their  position,  can,  by  that  htsiratum 
only,  be  purified  ana  restored  to  its 
allegiance.    The  crown  itself  mig^t 
create  opportunities  in  that  way  only 
of  reinforcing  its  languid  and  shat- 
tered prerogative.     An  aristocracy 
also,  such  as  it  is,  the  only  aristo- 
cracy* possible  for  France,  might 
arise  on  the  basis  of  martial  distinc- 
tions amongst  the  marshals  and  ad«> 
mirals  of  FinAce.    The  legislature^ 
benefiting  by  this  distraction  of  the 
public  gaze,  might  strengthen  itself 
against  the  mob  influence.    These 
are  just  and  sound  reasons  for  war; 
but  another,  far  more  extensive  and 
more  potent,  would  be  found  in  the 
national  anxiety  to  efface  the  recol- 
lections of  1813-14-15  in  new  days 
of  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  and  Jena. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and 
irovemed  even  to  frenzy  by  tiie  in- 
fluences last  noticed,  France  is  seea 
to  call  for  72,000  men,  and  in  a  week 


*  The  writer  of  an  admirable  article  in  the  last  Quarterly  Rerieiv,  rehearsing  t 
secret  history  and  rationale  as  to  facts  and  principles  of  all  the  cardinal  changes 
policy  in  France  since  1814,  having  happened  to  speak  of  an  aristocracy  as  capabi 
of  being  erected,  is  arrogantly  taken  to  task  by  a  London  newspaper,  and  admonish« 
that  the  English  aristocracy  was  of  800  years*  growth.  Be  it  so :  but  for  all  tbS' 
a  few  simple  institutions  and  legal  foundation  of  privileges  might  create  such  a  bod 
'^  one  generation  for  many  essentia]  eifecU,  however  mach  it  might  want  the  eoDS« 
^ng  presHffe  of  antiquity. 
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or  t^'^  Ikflfe^Wards,  for  106,000  mote ; 
iiV\d  it  18  now  g«fiettil]y  affirmed  that 
ftriHB  for  more  than  that  number  are 
ordered  by  the  French  rovemment» 
Sn  a  pressing  and  hurried  manner,  at 
Birmingham.     Such  are  the  facts. 
What  is  the  interpretation  of  the  news- 
papers ?  With  their  usual  shameless 
Bm-ontery,  having  a  party  purpose  to 
serve,  they  roundly  assert  tnat  all 
this  imports  nothing  like  preparation 
for  war.    What  is  the  object,  then, 
Of  such  violent  demonstrations  of 
energy?  Simply,  the  same  Journals 
assure  us,  to  supply  the  defalcations 
in  the  line,  on  account  of  the  didmis- 
sal  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  and  the 
absence  of  General  Clausel's  army  at 
Algiers.    It  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
mendacious  propensities  in  the  face 
of  arithmetic.     The  French  army 
tnay  be  minus,  by  the  Swiss  seces- 
sion, to  the  amount  of  8000  men; 
and  the  Algerine  expeditioii  at  the 
utmost    deducted   40,000   men — of 
whom  from  12  to  15,000  are  ordered 
home.      Consequently,  fewer  than 
65,000  men  would  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy.    Wherefore,  then,  so  enor- 
mous, and  truly  Napoleonish  a  de- 
mand, as  that  for  160,000  recruits? 
The  truth  is,  that,  by  their  own  for*- 
gerics,  the  London  and  Parisian  jour- 
nals have  darkened  and  confounded 
the  real  state  of  things,  until  they 
have  become  their  own  dupes.  Last 
month,  we  pointed  out  the  mon- 
strous knaveries  of  the  press,  in  for- 
ging ad  libitum  recognitions  of  the 
new  French  regime,  first  for    one 
great  power,  and  then  another,  with- 
out any  shadow  of  authority.  Seven- 
teen times  they  have  asserted,  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  Russian  government 
had  sent  its  recognition — therein  con- 
sciousl V  lying  sundry  (to  wit,  seven- 
teen) times.    The  last  time  of  lying 
was  from  the  17th  of  October  to  the 
^th,  the  present  falsehood  in  this 
case  being  hatched  by  the  ComtitU' 
tionnei  paper  of  Paris.     It  is  very 
possible,  therefore,  amidst  this  cloud 
of  falsehoods,  (for  it  is  indeed  still 


ddubtfhl,  as  respi^ets  ptibiic  evi- 
denced, whether  any  government  hai 
sent  in  an  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional recognition  of  the  new  system 
of  things  at  Paris,)  that,  so  fai*  from 
baving  recognised  King  Philippe,  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  cabinets  mat  / 
have  menaced  King  Philippe.  AtaU/ 
events,  the  call  M  180,000  menr 
ipeaks  the  language  of  war  so  pe4 
remptorily,  that  he  must  be  infietta* 
ated  who  can  suffer  any  glozing 
newspaper  to  argue  him  out  of  ih(b 
plain  evidence  of  his  senses.*  War 
may  not  certainly,  or  immediately, 
fallow;  but  war  is  certainly  lower- 
ing over  Frattc<i  at  this  moment,  or 
else  we  must  conclude  that  her  coun- 
sels are  guided  by  lunatics.  Her  sky 
is  Overcast;,  but  it  is  very  possible^ 
that,  under  the  vigorous  preparations 
with  which  she  has  met  the  danger^ 
all  clouds  may  disperse  for  a  few 
months. 

Spain,  ineantime,  is  now  actually 
becoming  the  theatre  of  war,  or  of 
that  partisan  warfare^  which  is  the 
utmost  that  will  probably  ensue. 
Persia  is  better  known  to  us  at  thii 
time  than  Spain,  in  her  real  internal 
condition  of  political  feeling.  We 
know  enough,  however,  of  her  inca- 
pacity for  any  vigorous  efforts,  and 
for  any  combined  efforts,  to  doubt 
exceedingly  the  possibility  of  even  a 
temporary  success  for  the  insurgents. 
The  world,  besides,  is  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  their  real  purposes  and 
motives,  to  be  at  all  warranted  in 
heartily  wishing  them  success.  Mina 
and  Valdez,  if  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  upon  private  letters,  have  ac- 
tually entered  Spain.  In  Catalonia, 
and  generally  in  the  east,  they  may 
create  much  trouble  to  the  govern- 
ment. But  we  have  seen  no  indica- 
tions of  any  such  extensive  disposi- 
tions to  co-operate  with  them  in  the 
heart  of  Spain,  as  can  justify  our 
placing  them  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
nents at  all  on  a  level  with  the  go- 
vernment. We  repeat,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  we 


*  Bat  this  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  previoas  conduct  of  the  newspaper  press. 
When  the  cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh  recalled  all  Russians  from  France,  and  excluded 
the  tri'^oloored  flag  from  the  waters  and  ports  of  Russia,  tlio  London  press  swore 
that  this  was  the  most  touching  expression  of  Czaiine  regard  to  the  new  order  of 
things  in  Paris.  By  the  same  logic  of  interpretation,  of  course  an  immense  camp, 
and  300,000  stand  of  arms,  should  bode  peace.  And  the  same  journals  are  at  least 
consistent  in  assuring  us,  that  a  hurried  summons  to  180;000  men,  expresses  a  strict 
determination  to  pursue  a  pacific  policy,    ^tyc  I 
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are  much  in  the  dark  about  this  quar- 
ter of  Europe;  but  our  overruling 
impression  is,  that  Mina's  attempt 
win  be  finally  baffled  and  confound- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  assurance 
we  have  already  had  in  a  leading  ar- 
ticle of  a  veracious  evening  paper 
(which  has  not  yet  contradicted  its 
own  statement^  that  Cadiz  itseif  had 
fallen  into  the  nands  of  the  domestic 
insurgents  I  Serious!  y  ho  we  ve  r,  that 
relation  of  too  strict  an  intimacy 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  too 
powerful  an  influence  upon  her 
counsels,  which  we  ascribed  above 
to  France,  is  precisely  reversed  by 
Spain.  She  is,  in  this  respect,  an 
imperfectly  organized  limb  of  Eu- 
rope, neither  giving  nor  receiving 
much  influence  or  sympathy  of  any 
kind. 

War,  on  the  whole,  preponderates 
in  the  chances  at  present  But  a 
Congress  of  the  great  powers,  which 
will  probably  meet  in  two  or  three 
months  in  Germany,  may  easily  avert 
it.  Wiio  is  it,  since  the  death  of  Lord 
Londonderry,  that  can  adequately  re- 
present Great  Britain  in  such  a  meet- 
ing? Something,  we  suspect,  will 
happen  like  what  Bishop  Burnet  re- 
ports of  our  military  successes  at 
one  time  in  Flanders;  tlie  officers, 
says  he,  committed  infinite  faults; 
but  all  were  continually  redressed 
and  made  good  by  the  admirable  va- 

'  lour  of  the  hlnglish  troops.  Perhaps 
the  weight  of  the  English  name,  and 
the  memory  of  her  immortal  services 
in  the  last  war,  as  they  must  be  the 
sole,  may  be  the  sufllicient  reliance 
of  England  in  such  a  congress ;  for 
as  to  any  diplomatic  representation, 
it  is  shameful  to  know,  that  not  one 

:  is  on  the  public  stage  who  would 

\  not  be  a  jest  to  Metternich,  or  even 

'  to  M.  Talleyrand. 

Difficulties  of  this  kind  occupy, 
however,  but  little  of  our  venerable 
Premier's  attention.  At  this  moment 
even  the  qualities  of  a  new  Parlia- 
ment, which  may  perhaps  require 
six  weeks  for  their  full  develope- 
mcnt,  will  fail  to  command  a  fore- 
most place  in  his  interest.  Even  a 
restive  House  of  Commons,  plunging 
and  jibbing  under  every  old  rule  of 
expert  driving,  will  be  a  secondary 
concern.  AU  anxieties,  of  ancient 
or  modern  growth,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, will  be  swallowed  up  in  the 
one  overwhelming  judgment — yes! 
we  may  call  it  a  providential  judg- 


ment— ^which  is  now  gatkeringiipon 
this  apostate  Cabinet  from  Irewnd, 
the  theatre  of  its  iq>06tasy.  Okl 
righteous  retribution ! — that  even 
there,  where  they  sinned  against  the 
light  of  their  consciences,  the  hea- 
viest cloud  of  panic  and  confusion 
is  gathering  to  blight  their  coun- 
cils. Let  us  not  be  thought  to  ex- 
ult in  the  misfortunes  of  the  country, 
when  we  say  that,  according  to  all 
appearances,  the  most  memorable 
period  of  disorder  is  now  impending 
over  Ireland  that  has  been  known 
for  two-and-thirty  years.  The  dis- 
tress of  Ireland,  from  a  total  want  of 
poor  laws,  is,  in  every  case,  consider- 
able; even  the  most  prosperous  yean 
are  marked  by  scenes  that,  in  o^er 
countries,  would  be  thought  n  scan- 
dal to  Christianity  and  civilizattoa. 
Annually  do  the  selfish  amongst  the 
landlords,  and  the  mean  in  spirit 
amongst  the  very  noblest  of  the  land, 
club  £eir  beggarljr  auotas  to  ship  off 
poor  labourers,  either  to  England, 
for  the  momentary  purpose  of  scram- 
bling for  a  pittance  wrested  from  tiie 
impoverished  peasantry  of  England 
ana  Scotland,  or  else  to  Canada, 
where  they  are  unmercifully  turned 
adrift  by  Uiousands  at  a  time,  with- 
out any  preparation  for  the  climate 
or  the  state  of  society,  and  trepan- 
ned from  their  native  country  by 
the  foulest  misrepresentations.  But 
these  and  other  scenes  of  distress  are 
upon  a  trifling  scale  compared  with 
what  is  now  going  on  in  Ireland,  as 
one  immediate  consequence  of  tlie 
bill  for  balancing  the  Catholic  con- 
cession, by  destroying  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders.  This  part  of  the 
tenantry,  or  cottiers,  protected  no 
longer  by  their  political  value  as 
voters,  are  everywhere  expelled 
without  mercy — being  now  looked 
upon  as  mere  nuisances  and  vermin. 
The  land  swarms  with  these  miser- 
able outcasts ;  and  the  coming  win- 
ter will  be  the  darkest  and  most 
portentous  for  Ireland  th^t  she  has 
long  known. 

Such  would  be  the  state  of  things 
even  without  political  ferments.  But 
at  this  moment  of  tremendous  agita- 
tion from  wide-spread  domestic 
misery,  does  Mr  0*Conne11  descend, 
like  some  incarnation  of  tlie  evil 
principle,  to  vex  and  plague  the 
wretched  land  with  systematic  agita- 
tion for  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  the 
taxation  of  absentees  at  the  rate  of 
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75  per  centy  kad  other  measures  of 
that  character.    Never  was  Ireland 
in  a  situation  to  give  such  dreadful 
effect  to  his  inflammatory  doctrine. 
The  country  is  overspread  by  exas- 
perated malecontents ;  and  in  cities 
crowded  with  such  auditors, — Cork, 
Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  others,-— 
he  has  scattered  his  firebrands  with 
an  affected  caution  to  beware  of  com- 
bustibles,— Let  not  the  English  sena^ 
.  tors,  who  may  know  Mr  O'Connell 
only  as  the  degraded  being  to  which 
he  sank  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
under  the  scourge  of  Mr  Doherty  and 
others,  measure  his  Irish  power  by 
this.    The  very  memory  ot  this  Eng- 
lish degradation  it  is,  which  now 
stings  him  into  madness ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  general 
contempt,  the  roars  of  laughter,^hich 
he  provoked  by  his  **  vow  that  was 
registered  in  heaven," — the  "  blood 
upon  his  right  hand," — and  all  the 
rest  of  his  theatrical  rants,  in  excuse 
for  his  white  feather, — ^these  memo- 
rable disgraces  are  the  very  pledges 
for  his  pushing  forward  his  union- 
agitation  to  some  extreme  result.  He 
feels  that  it  is  essential  for  him  to  do 
some  great  thing  to  reinstate  him  in 
the  credit  which   he  won  by  his 
triumph  over  the  whole  English  go- 
vernment in  the  business  ot  emanci- 
pation, and  which  he  afterwards  lost 
BO  easily  to  an  individual  in  England. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Mr  O'- 
Connell's  motives,  considering  him  as 
a  politic  man  of  the  world,  measuring 
forces  w  i th  a  government  as  profligate 
as  himself,  and  a  thousand  times 
weaker,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  him 
some  degree  or  sympathy.    In  Par- 
liament he  is  nobody ;  in  Ireland  he 
Is  inspired,  and  '*  hath  a  demon." 
The  Duke  of  Northumberland  be- 
comes a  cipher  by  his  side ;  the  com- 
bined government  is  ridiculous  in 
his  presence ;  he  trampled  them  like 
mire  beneath  his  feet  in  his  former 
struggle :  if  it  is  possible  for  Ireland, 
united  as  one  man,  to  resist  60,000 
British  bayonets,  he  will  do  so  again. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood :  we 
exult  not  in  the  perplexities  of  the 
country;  but  we  ao  exult  in  the  per- 
plexities of  government^  recoiling 
upon  them  from  their  own  coropro- 
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mises,  whether  weak  4>r  base.    The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  character  is 
perhaps  little  understood.    It  has  no 
ioundation  of  either  subtlety  or  force, 
as  is  sometimes  imagined,  but  is  es- 
sentially commonplace.    He  is  a  man 
of  slow  and  dull  feelings :  he  yawned 
probably  at  Waterloo ;  and  he  yawns 
at  his  formal  celebrations  of  its  anni- 
versaries.   It  is  likely  that  his  con- 
cession of  the  Catholic  claims  origi- 
nated neither  in  the  excessive  blun- 
dering which  is  ascribed  to  him  by 
some,  nor  in  sheer  profligacy  and 
the  appetite  for  vitious  actions,  as 
has  been  supposed  by  others. — Sim- 
ply the  [necessity  of  keeping  himself 
m  motion— a  wish  to  stir  the  lan- 
guid circulation  in  his  veins,  and  the 
vul^  taste  for  impressing  his  own 
hand  upon  every  movement  of  the 
political  machinery  of  his  times,  may 
account  for  the  whole  of  his  share  in 
the  transaction.    This  view  of  the 
case  is  countenanced  by  the  many 
diflerent  accounts  which  his  Grace 
has  given  of  his  reasons  for  that  job,- 
doubtless  with  entire  veracity  at  the 
moment,  notwithstanding  the  utter 
irreconcilability  of  tiie  several  state- 
ments.   In  particular,  we  vouch  for 
the  following  as  one  of  his  various 
versions  of  the  case.    Soon  after  the 
bill  was  first  launched  upon  the  as- 
tonished Parliament,  the  Duke   of 
Wellington  wrote  to  two  or  three 
amon^  the  great  territorial  aristocrats^ 
explaining  his  motives,  and  varnish- 
inj^  the  case.    One  of  tiiese  favoured 
friends,  whom  the  minister  thought 
it  necessary  to  propitiate,  was  tiie 
Duke  of  Rutiana :  his  letter  we  did 
not  see,  but  we  did  see  one  to^nother 
great  man,  which,  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence, was  declared  to  be  of  the  same 
tenor  and  date  as  that  to  his  Grace 
of  Rutland.    Now  in  this  letter,  the 
noble  inditer,  disclaiming  ^1  the  pre- 
tences with  which  he  had  imposed 
on  Parliament,  avowed  as  his  real 
and  substantial  reason  for  granting 
emancipation — ^notthe  hope  of  conci- 
liation and  "  all  that,"  by  which"  the 
marines"  were  hocussed — but  sim- 
ply, that  without  some  such  boon  he 
**  could  not  trust  the  army,"*  being  in 
so  large  a  proportion  Popish. 
Probably  even  the  Duke  himself 


*  If  this  wrere  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  motive,  or  any  part  of  his  motive,  for  the 
Catholic  bill,  then  we  must  again  remark  the  singular  fatality,  hy  which  all  the  ohjecta 
of  his  bounty,  the  Irish  generally,  or  Mr  O'Connell,  or  the  anny,  seem  to  take  a  pride 
in  showing  ingratitude.  It  so  happens  that  the  first  mutiny  in  a  Popish  regiment 
Jfor  a  Popi^  object,  (vi2.  for  leave  to  insult  a  Preshyferian  town  hy  their  music  on  r 
ISondav.  J  hai  occurred  since  the  Eraaocipation  hill. 
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Bever  did,  nof  «▼(«•  wljl,  know  ex- 
acU^  on  whal  motives  or  whimB, 
where  perhaps  so  many  blended,  this 
tremendous  breach  was  made  In  the 
constitution.  Enough  that  it  was 
made,  and  upon  grounds  that  never 
will  receive  any  consistent  vindica- 
tion. That  in  particular,  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  alleged,  viz.  that  a  great  mU 
Mtary  force  would  be  liberated  f^om 
the  task  of  watddng  Ireland  by  a 


measure  of  peace  tod  arahy,  has 
never  received  a  momentary  comi- 
tenance  from  facts,  and  will  tida  win- 
ter  be  triumphantly  refuted.  Hie 
boon  was  to  have  reconciled  all  par- 
ties in  Ireland — ^the  lamb  wae  to  have 
lain  down  with  the  lion-*and  after 
all,  in  this  coming  winter,  thegrestest 
military  fmre  will  be  accumulated 
that  ever  yet  has  been  found  neeea* 
sary  in  that  unhappy  iaUotd. 


NOTE. 

Upsti  tks  qmKdfm  of  Frendi  politi«%  we  lait  Bumth  attsoked,  with  grai  bat  j«t 
indlgiMtioo,  the  eondnet  of  a  London  joornal,  which  has  Mtonkhed  and  acandaliaed 
•U  its  friends  by  the  gresenww  of  its  departure  fimn  thai  gtofidardia  politics  which  ii 
had  orif  InaUy  promised  to  maintain.  We  oaid  nothing  more  than  we  ha^e  heard  as- 
pressed  in  one  shi^pe  or  other  by  all  men  profeising  those  principles  which  we  and  tiiat 
jooinal  equally  profsHed  at  one  time»  which  we  still  adhere  to,  and  which  that  Jonroal 
(we  eannot  but  again  declare  our  belief)  has  betrayed.  Meantime,  the  Tcry  streogth  of 
our  indignation  ezpreseed  for  us  sufficiently  the  respect  which  we  granted  to  the  generd 
integrity  and  ability  of  the  journal,  as  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  we  ahonld  have 
honoured  with  our  indignation  any  penon  who  was  deficient  in  either.  But,  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  this  point,  we  expressly  spolie  of  his  general  serrlces  in  terms  of  honour; 
and  this  we  were  the  more  careful  to  do,  from  having  remarlced  that,  for  ao  Teteran  a 
journalist  (under  other  names),  he  manifested  a  sensibility,  somewhat  marreUooa^  tv 
tlie  haclcneyed  compliments  of  the  press  on  the  score  of  "  talent,**  ftc.  ResolTiBg, 
therefore,  to  shew  that  our  hostility  was  not  personal,  but  singly  applied  to  his 
principles,  or  departure  from  principles,  we  took  care  to  be  vranting  in  no  point  ti 
oonrtesy,  alvrays,  of  course,  with  a  reservation  of  the  particular  subject  of  our  attach^ 
and  the  allowable  warmth  of  indignation  which  it  provoked. 

To  this  notice  of  himself,  that  journalist  immediately  replied ;  and,  as  ho 
with  "  good  temper"  and  **  good  manners  ;**  a  praise  which  there  vras  some 
In  didming,  as  it  was  true  up  to  that  particular  sentence  in  which  the  elaiaa 
made,  but  immediately  afterwards  ceased  to  be  true  either  for  the  **  tempar"  or  iStm 
"  manners.**     On  the  contrary,  he  became  very  personal,  and  dlspbyed  a  fsmtoins 
pettiness  of  spite,  and  an  affectation  of  soom,  vrhieh  betrayed  a  pitiable  want  sf 
■elf-oommand.     To  all  this,  it  would  be  easy  indeed  to  reply  in  the  same  tOTma :  no* 
thing  so  readily  learned  as  the  vocabulary  of  soom;  it  is  ^  as  easy  as  lying. "     Bai 
the  writer  of  that  and  of  this  paper,  if  he  could  so  fiur  forget  himself  as  to  deoMBd  ta 
such  unworthy  senrrilities,  yet  would  not  fed  himself  at  liberty  to  degrade  the  dis* 
tingnisfaed  Joornal,  in  whidi  he  has  the  honour  of  writing,  by  any  thing  of  so  ignoUe 
a  natare.     He  willingly,  therefore,  dismisses  the  language  of  the  journalist*  and  ad^ 
dresses  himself  to  what  is  material  in  his  reply.    The  journalist  asks,  what  cause  it  is 
that  he  has  betrayed?     We  tell  him,  in  answer,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  hyitimate 
thrones,  the  rights  of  good  governments,  and  anti-jacobin  prindpies^  all  over  Bnrope : 
these  are  what  he  has  betrayed ;  and  these  were  violated,  not  by  the  refusal  to  obey 
the  ordonnances  of  Charles  X.,  or  by'any  thing  which  that  party  ybr6ore  to  do,  bat 
by  what  they  subsequently  did.     He  asks  farther,  whether  our  doctrine  is — ^that  the 
!French  were  passively  to  submit  to^the  despotic  mandates  of  Charles  X.  ?  Our  answer 
is,  most  determinately,  Ko :  but  in  resistance,  there  are  many  modes,  and  infinite 
degrees.     There  is  room  for  much  discussion  as  to  the  kinds  of  remonstrance  and 
expostulation,  that  might  have  been  tried  with  the  king ;  and  It  is  a  fidr  qnestion  ftr 
a  casuist,  whether  all  was  done  that  might  have  been  done,  before  coming  to  extre- 
mities.   But  we  will  suppose  that  ground  traversed ;  and  that  we  have  arrived  at  this 
concession — that  by  no  course  short  of  a  violent  revolution  could  the  case  have  beea 
met;  in  short,  that  the  revolution,  as  it  is,  was  the  sole  redress  open  to  tiie  aggrieved  na- 
tion;— was  it  therefore  necessary  to  rigoice,  to  exult,  in  this  revolution  ?  Suppose  a  cast 
for  resistance  made  out,  such  a  case  is  always  matter  of  grief.     A  bad  king,  we  shell 
suppose  a  bad  dynasty,  if  you  please,  has  been  expelled.     But  is  it  no  evil  thai  royalty 
Itself,  the  very  tenure  by  which  kings  reign  for  the  benefit  of  the  meanest,  is  dcgra- 
d«Ml— virtually  abrogated  ?  Yet  this  is  but  one  of  many  evils.    Answering  by  memory, 
with  no  copy  of  the  journal  before  us,  we  cannot  reply  to  some  captious  verbal  qulb* 
hies.     And  we  must  conclude  with  remarking,  that  the  journalist  does  not  reply  U 
any  one  of  our  specific  objections,  but  harangues  upon  a  text  of  his  own  firndflf  |  A 

policy  whigh  we  haTf  ohserved  him  to  pursue  oa  9om  Pth«  mmwu 
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A  SUNDAY  PASTORAt* 
BT  THB  BTTRXCK  8HKPRBRI>, 

Colin.  Good  momiiig^  Keatie — ^Ffe,  for  slmiiie) 
To  sleep  sae  lang  ye're  sail'  to  blame : 
Then  at  your  glass  to  smile  an'  smiric^ 
An'  be  the  hindmost  at  the  kirk ! 

Kate.  Ay,  'tis  o'er  true— O,  wae'^my  heart) 
An'  to  reproTe  is  weel  your  part; 
Your  neighbours  o'  Hidr  faults  to  tell. 
When  ye're  sae  early  there  yoursell! 

Colin.  Ah,  cumung  Kate !  I  ken  your  Way»' 
An'  darena  wrangle  w*  ye  the  day; 
For  ye're  sae  tart  when  ye  begin. 
Ye  lead  ane  into  words  o'  sin.  '  i 

An'  now,  when  we  hae  met  thegither. 
An*  like  sae  weel  to  be  wl*  ither,  * 

Let*  8  chat,  without  a'  taunts  or  scorning^ 
O'  things  befitting  Sabbath  morning. 
I  am  o'er  late,  an  sair  to  blame- 
But,  O,  I've  sic  a  charge  at  hame  t  '^ 

Kate.  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt  I  Tis  a*  o^er  t^uei-^ 
Naebody  else  has  aught  to  do ;  '' 

Ilk  turn  to  Colin's  hand  maun  lie. 
The  lasses  a'  to  court  forbye  t  '; 

Colin.  Now,  Kate,  I  canna  stand  sic  joking^; 
There's  noufi:ht  on  earth  is  sae  provokinfi: ; 
When  weel  ye  ken  I  never  parf  ^ 

Either  to  kiss,  or  court,  or  quarrel. 
Or  sit  me  down  to  mince  or  meU 
Wi'  ony  lass  except  yourselL 

Kate.  Alas  I  poor  lad,  ye're  saTr  abused  th^. 
An'  fausely,  wickedly  accused  then ; 
Sic  tales  are  through  the  country  fleeing  !— 
But  then  the  coun&y's  ill  for  leelng. 
It  wasna  true  tiiat  Meg  M'Gill 
Cam  greeting  to  you  on  the  hill  ? 
I  heard  sic  story,  an*  the  cause  o't 
It  wasna  true ; — Fm  sure  it  was  not  ? 

Colin.  'Tis  hard  on  twall*    Good  morning,  Kate ; 
I  hate  at  preachinfi^  to  be  late ; 
Besides,  if  s  sinfu  to  get  mad 
At  sic  a  glib-ton^ed  wicked  jade. 

Kate.  Colin,' Fll  ffang  as  fast  as  you 
On  this  fine  day,  ana  faster  too ; 
Besides,  I'll  chat  of  what  you  wiB,  ^ 

The  Bible,  or  the  Papish  bill  ; 
The  statutes  of  the  ancient  law, 
Or  beauties  of  Queen  Bathsheba* 
Now,  tell  me,  Colin,  on  your  life. 
What  think  you  o'  that  winsome  wife?    . 

Colin.  Kate,  ye're  a  witch— -sae  baud  yqnr  tongue ; 
An  elf  sae  wicked,  yet  sae  youii|^ 
Was  never  nursed  on  mother's  knee— 
What  are  Bathsheba's  faults  to  me  ? 

Kate.  O,  nought  to  you  I  Wha  sidd  ibey  wve  ? 
I  only  wanted  to  prefer 

Some  Scripture  argument  'bout  sia^  ,      / 

And  chanced  with  woman  to  l>eginr 


But»  Colin^  'tis  right  strange  o'  you. 
Yet  I  hae  noted,  an'  'tis  true. 
Whene'er  o'  ^omanldnd  I  hint,  • 
Then  up  you  flee  like  fire  frae  flint,— 
Frae  whlUc  it  weel  might  understood- be. 
That  things  are  no  just  as  they  should  be. 

GouN.  Sweet  Kate  I  wT  that  provoKin'  tongue 
My  heart  wi'  rage  is  aften  wrung, 
'    But  when  I  turn  me  round,  An'  see 
The  wily  twinkle  o'  your  ee. 
The  c^rry  cheek  an'  dimpled  chin. 
My  heart-strings  dirl  my  breast  within. 
Kate,  I  suspect  that,  chance  what  may. 
We'll  hai^y  reach  the  kirk  the  day ; 
We  wad  be  blamed  by  matrons  dour,  , 
Gflun  in  at  sic  a  daftluce  hour. 
An'  some  auld  maids  I  ken  beside 
Wad  cast  us  Iboks  we  coudna  bide. 
Let's  tum»  an'  up  beneath  the  heuch 
O'  the  wild  glen  o'  Gilmanscleuch ; 
We'll  spend,  in  nature's  green  alcove. 
The  day  in  pure  delights  of  love ; 
Read  on  oiir  Bibles,  pray  bedeen. 
An'  maybe  steal  a  kiss  between. 
If  there's  a  blink  o'  heavenly  bliss 
On  human  natiire,  it  is  this. 

Katb.  Weel,  Colin,  I  shall  not  gainsay, 
A  wilfu'  man  maun  hae  his  way ; 
Sinco  ye  j^ropose't,  an'  think  nae  shame. 
If  'tis  a  sm,  ye'll  bear  the  blame. 
But  tell  me  this — ^though  gay  an'  braw. 
War  ye  gaunto  the  kirk  ava? 

Colin.  Whisht,  Kate  I  an'  speer  nae  that  again, — 
There's  maybe  mae  to  blame  than  ane ; 
There  are  some  things  'tween  man  and  maid 
Mair  natural  to  be  thought  than  sidd; 
But  now,  our  resting-pnUce  is  here. 
Come  to  wj  side,  my  comely  dear. 
Close  to  my  side,  nor  ance  avert 
The  vision  dearest  to  my  heart 
Look  round  you,  Kate;  the  scene  you  see 
Is  wild  as  mountain  scene  can  be ; 
Here  sit  we  In  a  hollow  swarth, 
Scoop'd  from  the  bosom  o'  the  earth  ; 
Our  palace-widl  the  shaggy  fell ; 
Our  couch  of  state  the  heather-bell ; 
The  sounding  rivulet,  combined 
With  musio  of  the  mountain  wind. 
The  only  anthem  which  we  list; 
Our  canopy  the  yielding  mist; 
Yet  here,  within  bur  desert  den. 
Far  frae  the  walks  and  eyes  of  men. 
Think  o'  our  heavenly  Midcer's  kindness. 
For  a'  our  sins  an'  mortal  blindness. 
Beyond  the  bliss  o'  kingly  bowers 
^  An  earthljT  happiness  is  ours. 

O,  Keatie,  when  this  scene  I  spy. 
Imbedded  in  thy  deep  blue  eye 
Like  a  wee  vision  o'  the  roina, 
A  dream  of  heaven  an'  eardi  combined, 
Mv  ardent  sojil  is  all  on  flame 
With  a  delight  that  wants  a  name^ 
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A  flame  so  holy  an'  divine,  . 

An  angePs  heart  might  envy  mine. 

My  own  rapt  image,  too,  I  see. 

As  if  I  stood  'twixt  heaven  and  thee—* 

Forbid  it,  a*  ye  powers  above  I  * 

An'  O,  forgie  this  tear  o'  love; 

For  ne'er  was  vision  so  complete 

In  window  of  a  soul  so  sweet. 

KAte.  Colin,  I  like  nae  sic  pathetics ; 
When  chaps  get  into  their  poetics. 
They  rave  on  like  the  winter  winds. 
An'  mischief  whiles  comes  in  their  minds : 
Sae,  that  I  still  may  baud  you  dear. 
An'  keep  you  sober  and  sincere. 
Kneel  down  upon  that  purple  lea, 
An'  pdLy  to  God  for  you  an'  me — 
The  path  o'  grace  has  a  beginning. 
An'  praying  winna  gang  wi'  sinnmg;  ' 

'Tis  si^eet  an'  comely  to  express 
Our  homage  in  the  wilderness. 
An'  train  oui'  youthfu'  minds  away 
Frae  courting  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Colin,  without  another  word^ 
Kneel'd  down  upon  the  lonely  sward,       .  ■ 
His  comely  face  tum'd  to  the  ^y. 
With  ardour  in  his  dark  blue  e^e ; 
And  thus  unto  his  God  he  prajrd. 
As  near  as't  can  in  rhyme  be  said : 

Colin.  O  thou,  who'dwell'st  beyond  yon  sun ! 
Where  the  sinful  soul  can  never  won;  " 
Thou  God  of  all  beings  on  earth  that  dwell. 
The  angels  of  heaven,  an'  spirits  of  hell— 
O I  wilt  thou  deign,  in  thy  love  divine. 
To  list  to  such  .a  prayer  as  mine  ? 
Not  for  myself  do  I  crave  thine  ear. 
But  for  one  beside,  than  life  more  dear ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  heard  shall  be. 
For  a  vir^n's  soul  is  dear  to  thee. 

Then  thou,  who  reared'st  yon  ample  sky. 
And  planted  the  Paradise  on  high. 
When  the  morning  stars  toeether  sung. 
And  its  arch  with  nymns  of  angels  rung; 
Who  placed  the  sun  on  his  ffolden  throne, 
His  God's  vicegerent,  and  His  alone ; 
Who  clothed  the  moon  in  her  silver  veil. 
And  the  little  stars  In  their  diamond  n\ail ; 
Who  wall'd  tbe  ocean's  mighty  wave, 
O'er  coral  beds  to  roll  and  rave ; 
And  form'd  these  mountains,  great  and  small. 
And  the  soul  of  man,  the  last  of  all— 
O,  hear  in  heaven,  most  graciously. 
For  we  had  our  lives  and  souls  from  thee ! 

O  thou,  who  laid'st  thine  infant  head 
In  a  manger  for  thy  cradle  bed. 
When  the  spirits  of  guilt  v^ere  moved  with  auve. 
And  the  angels  marvell'd  at  what  they  saw-*« 
The  babe  of  heaven  hush'd  to  his  rest 
Upon  an  earthly  virgin's  breast, 
Then  yield  his  life  upon  the  tree. 
And  lie  in  the  grave  for  such  as 


0  hear  us  in  heaven^  HiOa  holy  one ! 
For  in  thy  merits  we  trust  alone ! 
Thou  spirit  of  grace,  adored,  believed. 
Great  messenger  all  ancohceived; 
Thou  THREE  in  019E,  and  oins  in  three, 
Potent,  supreme  Divinity, 

As  one  great  God  we  worship  thee  I 
Then  hear  our  prayers  whilst  here  we  live. 
And  when  thou  hearest,  Lord  ibrgive  I 

We  have  no  earthly  thing  to  crave ; 
We  are  more  than  happv  with  what  we  have :«-« 
We  have  youth  and  health,  and  love  beside. 
And  thee  for  our  father  and  our  guide; 
Thy  own  blue  heavens  smiling  b'er  us ; 
Religion,  hope,  and  the  worloDefore  us ; 
And  all  we  can  do,  is  to  express 
Our  gratitude  and  our  thankfulness. 

One  blessing  would  earthlv  hope  fulfil^ 
If  'tis  accordant  with  thy  vnll : — 
May  we  two,  kneeling  thoe  before. 
Be  join'd  as  one  for  evermore  I 
And  that  a  prospect  may  remain 
Of  acting  earthly  scenes  again. 
May  she  be  as  a  fruitful  vme 

Kate.  Stop,  Colin,  stop !  I  canna  jouai) 
Ye  may  pray  for  marriage  gin  ye  will. 
To  think  of  that  can  do  nae  ill ; 
Its  sinless  joys  our  God  will  grant  them-* 
We'll  pray  for  bumies  when  we  want  themt 
Ye  cou'dna  ask  for  au^ht  that's  worse. 
Than  the  heaviest  portion  o'  woman's  curse. 

Colin.  Ah,  my  dear  Kate  I  gin  ye  be  spared. 
You'll  change  your  chime  on  that  award. 
If  pure  affection's  from  above, 
If  **  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love,*^ 
If  loveliness  conceived  may  be^ 
Can  ye  a  sight  so  lovely  see. 
As  a  young  comely  mother's  rest, 
With  sweet  babe  to  her  bosom  press'd ; 
Its  round  and  chubby  cheek  laia  low. 
Misshapen  on  her  breast  of  snow  ? 
Ah,  Kate  I  if  pure,  unmingled  bUss 
Be  found  in  life's  imperfectness, 
All  love,  all  fondness  is  outdone 
By  motiier's  o'er  her  first-born  son : 
That  glpw  is  bri^t,  its  workings  kind. 
Calm,  chasten'd,  ardent,  yet  refined. 

1  think — O !  may  I  be  forrivenp— 
T)iat  nought  can  lovelier  be  in  heaven. 
Far  less  upon  the  earth  below; 
Methinks  I  see  the  visions  now— -— i 

What)  Keade,  do  ye  rue  our  meeting  ? 
I  think  ye're  fuffing  now,  an'  greeting  r 

Kate.  Tuts  I  what  for  will  ye  spesuc  sae  queer, 
.  Of  tilings  unmeet  for  maiden's  ear  ? 
I  eaona.bide  that  stuff  sae  sensuous. 
It  sounds  like  something  that's  licentious ; 
Yet  these  are  truths  the  heart  that  strike-—^ 
Ye  may  pray  for  babies  gin  ye  like. 

Colin.  Jifl^  Keatie  I  truth  will  ^ye  bear  swiyr, 
An'  nature  work  in  her  ain  way. 
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For  ye  are  nature's  child  complete, 
A  mountain  rose  unsoiPd  an'  sweet, 
A  gem  the  desert  that  perfumes, 
A  flower  that  hardly  kens  it  blooms. 
When  we  grow  auld,  an'  bow'd  wl*  age, 
We'll  make  an  yearly  pilgrimage 
Unto  this  wild  an'  lonely  scene. 
An'  greet  o'er  days  lang  past  an*  gane* 
'TwUl  mind  me  of  thy  ffuileless  heart, 
Of  what  remains  and  what  thou  wert,— 
And  ni  think  of  a  day  of  bliss. 
And  maiden  made  to  love  an'  kiss, 
Wha  aince  gart  me  the  preaching  miss  t 
An'  waur  than  that ;  when  her  behest 
A  8o)emn  task  had  on  me  prees'd. 
She  flew  up  wi'  a  wicked  screed, 
An'  pat  a'  praying  frae  my  head. 

Kate.  Here,  with  the  tear  drap  In  my  ee, 
Colin,  I  beg  you'll  pardon  me. 
I  did  amiss,  'mang  passions  rife. 
But  could  not  help  it  for  my  life. 
In  my  reproof,  though  scarce  yc'll  trow, 
I  was  at  least  sincere  as  you. 
And  now  I  beg  of  me  you'll  take 
This  book,  an'  keep  it  for  my  sake  j 
It  was  my  honour'd  father's  rfft 
That  day  when  I  our  cottaffe  left. 
With  bitter  grief,  and  youthf u'  dread. 
In  the  wide  world  to  earn  my  bread. 
«  My  bairn,"  quo'  he,  "  ye're  gaun  to  leave  me ; 
I  hope  through  life  you'll  never  grieve  me. 

If  ever  sin  your  fancy  brook, 

Thhik  on  the  Author  of  this  book- 
Think  how  he  reads  the  heart  within. 

And  grieves  if  you  should  yield  to  sin- 

An'  think  o'  your  old  father  too. 

And  how  his  soul  yearns  over  you. 

An'  O,  my  bairn,  when  I  am  dead, 

Clmg  to  this  blessed  book,  an'  read 

Its  holy  precepts  when  you  may. 

An'  God  will  give  you  grace  to  pray. 

To  pray  in  purity  of  heart. 

Farewell,  my  bairn,  since  we  maun  part! 
Now,  Colin,  as  my  sole  director. 

My  trusted,  generous  protector. 

Here  do  I  render  up  to  thee 

The  charge  of  baith  my  book  an*  me. 

And  ne'er  again,  by  it  I  swear, 

*Twixt  you  and  heaven  to  interfere. 

Accept,  dear  Colin,  the  propine. 

An'  0  forgie  the  heart  that's  thine! 

He  took  the  book,  an'  first  he  kiss'd 
The  donor,  then  the  volume  bless'd. 
An'  hid  it  in  his  bosom  true. 
While  on  his  eyelids  stood  the  dew; 
Then  hand  in  hand  they  trode  the  brae 
That  looks  o'er  Ettrick's  wilder'd  way. 


An'  parted  on  the  mountain  green. 
Far  happier  than  a  king  an'  queen. 
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My  brethren  of  the  sword  have  as- 
tonished me  in  nothing  so  much  as 
in  their  complete  mastery  of  the  pen, 
and  all  the  graces  of  composition. 
Where  they  picked  up  their  style  I 
cannot  in  the  least  make  out  The 
mess-room  is  seldom  redolent  of  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric,  and  the  camp  is, 
if  possible,  still  less  adapted  to  lite- 
rary pursuits.  It  used  formerly  to  be 
a  reflection  against  the  army,  that  very 
few  members  of  that  honourable  pro- 
fession were  much  addicted  to  the  ha- 
bit even  of  reading ;  but  what  would 
Smollett,  and  other  worthies,  who 
have  painted  us  in  such  dispara^ng 
colours,  say  to  us  at  the  present  day, 
when  there  are  few  messes  which 
cannot  boast  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  authors — historians,  novelists, 
and  memoir-writers,  not  to  mention 
a  confused  and  indistin^ishable  mul- 
titude of  politicians  ana  poets?  Every 
oflicer  now  not  only  can  read  books, 
(  wliich  is  perhaps  the  greater  achieve- 
ment of  tne  two,)  but  is  expected  to 
write  them  also.  At  all  events,  if 
this  literary  mania  does  not  seize  us 
while  on  active  service,  any  interval 
of  repose  is  certain  to  induce  it  with 
the  utmost  virulence.  Immediately 
on  retiring  into  civil  life  a  wonderful 
change  takes  place  even  on  the  most 
anti-bookish  of  one's  messmates. 
The  epaulettes  expand  into  reams  of 
foolscap,  the  sword  converts  itself 
into  a  pen,  and  the  jolly  soldier  of 
half  a  year  before,  is  transmogrified 
into  an  author.  The  world,  in  conse- 
quence, is  inundated  with  military 
sketches; — ladies'-maids  and  senti- 
mental milliners  have  wept  over  the 
soft  recollections  of  romantic  majors; 
— mercers'  apprentices  have  handled 
the  yard  with  the  swagger  of  a  field- 
marshal,  from  the  inspiring  stories  of 
bloody-minded  ensigns ;  and,  in  short, 
the  slang  of  the  camp  has  become  as 
familiar  as  the  words  of  ordinary  con- 
versation. The  navy  also  has  started 
in  the  same  glorious  pursuit  The 
gun-room  is  toe  scene  of  many  a  he- 
roic description.  Captains  and  lieu- 
tenants  club  to  celebrate  the  honour, 
virtue,  cleanlin-|g,  and  piety  of  the 
British  ♦^^  ypArras,  taffrils,  tar- 

-^•^ulinsjg^      ybooms,  hustle  each 
*r  through^  very  page;  and  boys 


and  virgins  are  elevated  and  asto- 
nished at  the  elegant  phraseology  of 
the  cockpit    B^  wonder  all   this 
time  has  been,  in  the  first  place,  how 
they  can  find  stories  to  tell ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  how. they  can  find 
words  to  tell  ^em.    For  myself,  I 
am  as  good  as  the  best  of  them  at  an 
anecdote  after  dinner ;  my  words  come 
as  pat  to  the  purpose  as  possible; 
but  the  moment  1  take  my  pen  into 
my  hand — ^presto— all  my  power  of 
story-telling  is  gone.   Some  word  ap- 
pears twice  or  thrice  in  the  same 
sentence,  my  characters  become  con- 
fused, and  the  personages,  whose  wit 
is  sure  to  create  a  laugh  as  1  tell  the 
story  to  my  friends  at  table,  are  the 
stupidest  fellows  I  ever  met,  when  I 
write  down  their  facetious  responses 
in  black  and  white.*   My  opportuni- 
ties of  observation  have  been  as  good 
as  those  of  any  officer  of  my  stand- 
ing, and,  as  I  said  before,  how  the  de- 
vil it  is  that  they  manage  to  tell  long 
stories  of  two  or  three  volumes,  while 
I  can't  muster  a  single  page,  I  can  by 
no  means  divine.  But  though  I  have 
hitherto  failed  in  my  attempts,  I  have 
not   been    altogether    discouraged. 
Perseverance,  they  say,  will  conquer 
in  the  end ;  *and  some  of  these  days, 
I  doubt  not,  I  shall  be  able  to  manu- 
facture a  warlike  tale  as  well  as  my 
neighbours.   Besides  the  honour  and 
reputation,  there  are  other  consider- 
ations which,  it  may  easily  be  imagi- 
ned, would  make  a  successful  novel 
by  no  means  an  unpleasant  achieve- 
ment to  a  captain  on  hal  f-pay.  PI  utus, 
I  am  sorry  to  confess,  mingles  in  all 
my  dreams  of  fame.    I  envy  Col.  C. 
Thornton  less  for  his  inimitable  style, 
and  power  of  description,  as   the 
means  of  raising  his  reputation,  than 
as  the  means  of  raising  the  wind. 
With  such  a  pen  as  his,  f  should  soon 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  prouder  of 
my  purse  than  of  my  glory — my  pock- 
et should  re-echo  **  sweet  music  of 
a  silver  sound,"  where  now  the  jin- 
gling of  keys  "  make  the  void  mirth- 
ful without  change."  But  why  should 
I  indulge  in  such  golden  dreams? 
My  confounded  fingers  grow  stiff  be- 
fore I  have  finished  a  sentence,  and 
sometimes  I  give  way  to  despair,  and 
fear  I  must  res^  coiitented  as  a  story- 
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teller,  which  is  very  different  indeed 
from  a  storj-icriter. 

While  engaged  with  these  thoughts^ 
for  I  assure  you  I  have  long  been  tor- 
mented with  this  literary  and  money- 
makin?  ambition,  I  luckily  received 
an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days  in 
the  country  with  a  distinguished  mi- 
litary friend.  When  I  name  General 
Sir  Frizzle  Pumpkin,  K.C.B.  T.K. 
&c.  your  curiosity  will  of  course  be 
excited  to  know  'something  of  the 
private  habits  of  a  hero  whose  public 
actions  have  awakened  throughout 
his  long  and  brilliant  career  so  much 
admiration.  In  this  I  shall  only  gratify 
you  in  a  slight  degree.  It  is  needless 
to  inform  you  of  his  hospitality,  his 

generosity,  and  his  winnmg,  and,  in- 
eed,  his  fascinating  manners.  These 
are  all  already  sufficiently  known. 
But  while  on  this  visit,  I  was  struck 
with  something  in  his  demeanour  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  had  ever  remarked 
before.  The  General  seemed  some- 
times ill  at  ease.  His  habitual  good- 
nature seemed  on  some  occasions  to 
be  inclined  to  leave  him,  and  I  could 
easily  perceive  that  he  Was  teazed  and 
harassed  more  than  he  cared  to  shew, 
by  the  compliments  which  a  young 
nobleman  o/ the  party  heaped  on  him 
I  confess  with  no  sparing  or  delicate 
hand.  This  I  ascribed  to  the  naturid 
.  modesty  of  a  brave  man — and  I  loved 
my  distinguished  host  the  more  that 
I  saw  he  shrank  from  the  applauses 
his  actions  had  deserved.  Our  time 
past  very  pleasantly  in  spite  of  these 
interruptions,  and  I  began  to  feel  my 
regret,  at  leaving  so  excellent  a  friend, 
increased  as  the  day  of  my  departure 
approached.  The  rest  of  the  guests 
bad  left  us,  and  the  day  before  that 
on  which  I  had  fixed  to  return  to  my 
lod^ng,  the  baronet  and  myself  were 
entirely  alone.  All  the  morning  I 
had  noticed  something  mysterious  in 
his  manner.  He  seemed  on  the  eve, 
every  now  and  then,  of  making  me 
some  communication,  but  suddenly 
checked  himself,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  some  other  subject  We 
dined,  and  after  dinner  when  the 
bottle  had  made  two  or  three  rounds, 
the  General  told  me  he  had  some- 
thing to  relate — ^he  began  by  inveigh- 
ing more  bitterly  than  I  thought 
the  occasion  justified  against  the 
courtly  and  complimentary  lord  I 
have  mentioned.  He  then,  to  my  as- 
tonishmenty  said  something  of  bis 


conscience  not  allowing  him  to  ac- 
cept such  praises,  and  on  my  ex- 
pressing my  wonder  at  his  squean^- 
ishness,  he  told  me  he  had  long  wish- ' 
ed  for  some  one  to  whom  to  make 
his  confession,  and  on  my  ftuthfully 
promising  to  assist  him  with  my 
counsel  and  advice,  he  filled  up  his 
glass  and  began  aa  foUows  :-— 

You  are  aware  that  I  am  in  pos- 
session of  what  the  world  generally 
considers  the  highest  favours  of  for- 
tune. I  have  risen  to  a  distinguished 
rank  in  my  profession,  my  wealth  is 
more  than  commensurate  with  my 
desires,  my  friends,  I  may  say  with- 
.out  presumption,  are  z^ously  at- 
tached to  me,  and  all  these  blessings 
are  enhanced  by  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  good  health.  In  the 
enumeration  of  my  advantages,  it 
may  be  necessary  also  to  remind  you, 
that  my  actions  have  not  been  alto- 
gether unknown.  Reputation,  and 
an  honorary  addition  to  my  name, 
are  the  rewards  of  my  achievements. 
Crowning  ''  a  youth  of  labour  with 
an  age  of  ease,"  with  every  comfort 
which  can  rationally  be  desired,  it 
might  be  thought  there  was  nothing 
wanting  to  my  entire  felicity.  But 
alas !  there  is  always  something  to  mar 
our  enjoyments — "  some  fatal  remem- 
brance— some  sorrow  that  throws  its 
bleak  shade  alike  over  our  joys  and  our 
woes," — and  by  one  overwhelming 
evil  all  my  blessings  are  rendered  of 
no  avail.  When  f  look  around  me, 
and  see  my  fields  rich  with  harvests, 
my  lawns  green  with  verdure,  and 
remember  that  they  were  acquired 
from  a  generous  and  grateful  coun- 
try, a  pang  shoots  through  my  heart, 
and  I  leel,  with  the  wriuiings  of  hu- 
miliation and  remorse,  that  I  have 
not  deserved  its  favours;  that  I  have 
raised  myself  by  a  life  of  hypocrisy, 
and  in  short,  that  these  honours  and 
riches  which  were  heaped  upon  me 
as  the  rewards  of  my  bravery  and 
resolution,  have  been  bestowed — 
upon  a  coward— Yes,  on  one  of  the 
most  nerveless  and  pusillanimous  of 
human  beings.  The  praises  of  the 
public,  the  compliments  of  my  friends, 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  my  stars 
and  ribbons,  fill  me  with  a  lothing  of 
myself.  If  1  had  really  merited  such 
encomiums,  I  might  have  felt  grati- 
fied by  their  being  so  i>f '  ^  4ally  ac- 
corded; but  as  i^  is! — >  S^  all  hea^;: 


Mf  jouth  was  the  most  miserable 
■period  of  my  existence.  Bfjr  luiro- 
^Btiiig  and  easily  intimidated  cha* 
racier^  made  me  the  slave  of  any  one 
who  ehoae  to  domineer  over  me. 
The  school  at  which  I  was  educated 
was  to  me  a  collection  of  tyrants,  r»- 
iher  than  playmates^  and  though  I 
was  good-tempered  and  attentive^ 
and  consequently  a  favourite  with 
the  master,  I  was  buffeted  and  de- 
spised by  tiie  very  youngest  of  the 
boys.  The  name  Miss  Molly,  by 
which  I  was  known  throus^out  the 
school,  sufficiently  shews  the  estima- 
tion in  which  I  was  held ;  and  if  any 
trick  was  to  be  played,  any  ghost  to 
be  raised,  any  toes  to  be  tied  at  night, 
or  any  one  tossed  in  a  blanket  for  the 
nmusement  of  the  bedroom,  Friale 
Pumpkin  was  sure  to  be  the  victim. 
Amidst  scenes  such  as  these,  with 
any  spirit  which  at  first  I  might  have 
possessed,  entirely  broken,  I  arrived 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Thin  as  a 
whipping-post,  and  remarkably  tall 
-for  my  years,  I  left  the  scene  of  my 
miseries,  and  resided  for  some 
months  at  home.  Many  consultations 
were  held  as  to  my  future  destinati<». 
My  father,  a  good  easy  man,  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  church,  but  my  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  woman  of  spirit,  and 
whose  father  had  been  an  officer  of 
considerable  reputation,  would  hear 
of  no  other  proression  for  me  but  the 
army.  Their  difference  of  opinion 
produced  the  result  which  mignt  ni^ 
turally  have  been  expected,  namely, 
complete  submission  on  the  part  of 
my  nither ;  and  at  last  it  was  decided 
that  their  only  hope  should  gain  ever- 
kisting  laurels  as  a  soldier.  This  re- 
solution took  me  entirely  by  surprise. 
My  dreams  at  night  were  of  nothing 
but  wounds  and  blood.  I  thought  of 
the  certainty  of  being  cut  to  pieces 
by  some  tremendous  Frenchman ;  re- 
eistance  never  entered  into  my  caJ*> 
culations,  and  as  for  glory  I  never 
«ould  imagine  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  In  this  state  of  dismiu 
foreboding  my  time  was  passed,  and 
although  f  dreaded  the  profession  to 
which  I  was  doomed,  ^11 1  was  too 
much^afraid  of  my  mother's  domi- 
neering temper,  to  protest  against 
the  choice  she  had  made  for  me.  A 
commission  was  speedilv  procured, 
and  my  fears  as  the  day  of  my  depart- 
ure appiv ''hed,  amounted  to  agony. 
My  uidforiH  itself  fdled  to  anfinate 


mycouragie,  and  my  sword  mtii 
have  remained  undrawn  for  eva;fi 
peat  was  my  repumaace  to  «U 
■iron.  My  mother,  howeTor,  eitri* 
eated  it  from  its  she«idi  with  mm-* 
petuosity  that  made  me  tremble,  «i 
praised  its  make  and  temper  wiikai 
the  warmth  <^  m^provml.  My  nil* 
tary  troubles  oppressed  me  beyosi 
expression,  even  before  I  kH  m 
home.  Hie  trepidati<Mi  oi  my  wM 
<ak  first  discharging  a  pistoU  it  ism> 
possible  to  describe ;  if  any  one  fas 
Bufiered  shipwreck,  or  been  spedrtv 
of  an  earthquake,  or  l>eeii  bitten byi 
dog  notoriously  mad,  he  may  fin 
some  slight  idea  of  my  feelings  win 
I  touchM  the  trigger.  Bar&  swm 
aroundme  as  I  listened  for  the  repsrt, 
and  a  thousand  lights  danced  bete 
my  dosely^ttt  eyes  as  my  sesM 
seemed  to  expire  in  a  kind  or  maid. 
delhrium. 

All  this  time  I  must,  however,  b- 
form  you,  my  fear  rested  almost  en- 
tirely in  my  mind.  My  outward  mm 
shewed  fow  svmptoms  of  the  isterail 
Btrugffle;  and  I  am  not  aware  of  ha- 
Ting  oetrayed  tiie  intensity  of  waj 
terrors  oa  any  occMion,  unless  by  as 
additional  paleness,  and  a  total  inca- 
pacity to  speak.  The  day  fixed  for 
my  jmning  the  dep6t  at  last  came 
on;  and  my  courage  was,  if  possible, 
diminished  byevervhour  that  passed. 
Myfather,who  evidently  participatad 
in  my  alarms,  but  did  not  dare  lo 
shew  diem,  talked,  wi A  a  folteriar 
voice  and  a  tear  in  hie  eye,  abom 
Westminster  Abbey  and  a  peen««, 
and  made  convulsive  effbrte  to  V 
focetlous,  wiiile  it  was  evident  his 
foars  for  my  safety  were  only  repress- 
ed  by  his  fears  of  his  i^K>uae^  dfe- 
pleasure.  Hovrever,  at  length  the 
moment  arrived,  and,  after  asceitais- 
ing  of  the  driver  the  steadiness  and 
good^tomper  of  his  horses,  I  stepped 
into  a  post-chaise,  and  soon  found 
myself  m  the  small  country-town  sf 
•— — ,  where  the  depot  of  my  regi- 
ment was  stationed.  The  introdhic- 
tk>n  to  my  brother  officers  it  is  use^ 
less  to  descril>e.  Most  of  them  were 
young  and  inexperienced  like  my- 
self; but,  uxdike  me,  tiiey  were  iJi 
filled,  to  overflowing,  with  entfm- 
siasm  for  the  service,  and  anticipa- 
tions of  future  glory.  Our  time  was 
spent  in  the  usual  way  that  time 
is  spent  by  military  officers  in  a 
"country  towm    The  post-office 
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regularly  visited  after  parade ;  an  old 
!)iniard-table^  with  a  considerable 
^art  oiP  the  cloth  remaining,  was  a 
resource  for  two  or  three  hours;  and 
ounging  from  one  end  of  the  main 
itreet  to.the  other,  shewing  ourselves 
knd  fearers  to  the  best  advantage^ 
M)nstituted  all  the  rest  of  our  employ- 
nent.  My  fears  now  began  gradually 
x>  abate.  There  was  no  immediate 
>rospect  of  our  being  ordered  on  fo- 
■eign  service,  and  the  routine  of  my 
oastence  became  more  agreeable,  in 
lie  exact  proportion  that  I  found  it 
ess  dangerous  than  I  had  expected. 
As  ihe  town  of  —  is  situated  on 
i  river,  many  parties  were  of  course 
brmed  for  boating,  and  when  the 
?veather  grew  warm,  for  bathing  also. 
[  have  iSways  had  a  horror  of  the 
nrater ;  but  as  I  was  aware  that  acci- 
dents might  occur,  however  carefully 
guarded  against,  I  lost  no  time  in 
providing  myself  with  a  sustaining 
felt  In  spite^  however,  of  this  pre- 
caution— ^and  I  was  assured  it  was 
unply  sufficient  to  support  even  two 
nen  m  the  water — I  most  sedulously 
LToided  joining  my  messmates  in  any 
>f  their  excursions.  I  was  consider- 
ed quiet  and  shy,  but  in  general,  I 
relieve,  I  was  rather  liked  than  other- 
wnse — so  my  excuses  were  taken, 
md  I  was  left  to  follow  my  own  in- 
dinations  in  peace.  One  day,  when 
;  waa  walking  quietly  by  the  side  of 
he  river,  in  considerable  dread  that 
\ojne  cows  which  were  feeding  in 
he  meadow  might  be  attractea  by 
ny  coat,  I  came  on  a  branch  of  the 
itream,  forming  a  large  water  tank 
ihrough  the  field;  and  over  this, 
vhich  was  of  considerable  width,  a 
alank,  laid  across,  acted  as  a  bridi^e. 
Ka  I  was  carefully  stepping  along  this 
ickety  pathway,  I  was  arrested  by 
he  shouts  of  my  r^mental  iriends, 
pirho  were  amusing  themselves,  as  the 
lay  was  oppressively  warm,  by 
jaihing  in  this  secluded  part  of  the 
[iver.  I  stopped  on  the  plank,  and 
Birat4^ed  their  motions  for  some  time, 
md  I  could  not  help  envying  them 
their  courage  in  trusting  themselves 
so  carelesdy  as  they  did  into  the 
eery  deepest  part  of  the  stream.  Not 
For  all  ^e  wealth  of  India  could  I 
have  prevailed  on  myself  ^guarded 
as  I  was  with  the  sustaining  belt, 
Mrhich  I  constantly  wore)  to  have 
done  the  same.  There  was  horror 
in  the  very  tiiought  ^  and  I  was  going 


to  continue  my  walk  across  the.ditch, 
and  retire  from  so  dangerous  a  vici- 
nity, when  I  was  thrilled  by  a  cry  of 
agony  from  the  water  beneath  where 
I  stood.  I  looked  down,  and  in  the 
very  mouth  of  the  ditch  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  I  saw  Jack  Wharton, 
the  liveliest  and  kindest-hearted  of 
our  set,  evidently  in  the  greatest 
danger.  He  had  crept  quietly  under 
the  sedges  at  the  side,  in  order  to 
come  upon  me  by  surprise;  but  un- 
luckily, on  arriving  almost  under  the 
bridge,  he  was  seized  with  the  cramp 
In  both  legs.  He  looked  up  to  me 
in  the  greatest  despair. — **  Save  me, 
save  me  I'*  he  cried  in  an  agony— 
•*  Oh  I  save  me  !*'  and  sunk  below 
the  water,  apparently  quite  exhaust- 
ed. A  thousand  thoughts  rushed 
into  my  brain — I  saw  his  head  and 
pale  brow,  after  coming  up  for  a 
moment,  go  down  a  second  time,— • 
a  dimness  fell  upon  my  eyes,  afaint- 
ness  came  over  my  spirit,  and,  in  the 
intensity  of  my  apprehension,  I  lost 
my  balance,  and  fell  into  the  hole 
where  my  poor  friend  was  strug- 
gling. Alittle  recalled  to  my  recollec- 
tion by  the  plunge,  I  grasped  convul- 
sively at  the  nearest  object,  and,  sup- 
ported by  my  belt,  I  made  directly  for 
the  land.  Instinctively  I  clamberedup 
the  bank,  still  clenching  the  object  1 
had  seized  in  the  water.  I  just  saw  it 
was  the  arm  of  poor  Wharton,  and 
that  I  had  saved  him — ^when  again  my 
terrors  overcame  me,  and  I  fainted. 
When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
was  saluted  with  shouts  of  **  bravo, 
bravo !"  Slowly  I  opened  my  eyes, 
and  found  myself  surrounded  by  my 
friends;  Wharton  was  still  chafing 
my  temples,  and  calling  me  his  de- 
liverer, and  pouring  forth  the  most 
profuse  expressions  of  his  gi'atitude. 
Though  still  shuddering  at  my  naiTOW 
escape,  I  expressed  in  a  few  words 
my  happiness  at  having  been  the 
instrument  of  his  preservation,  but  I 
told  him  at  the  same  time,  with  truth, 
that  my  exertions  had  scarcely  been 
voluntary,  and  that  as  I  was  quite 
unable  to  swim,  it  was  only  over- 
powering necessity  which  obliged 
me  to  plunge  into  the  river.  The 
fame  of  this  exploit  soon  spread 
through  the  somewhat   contracted 

circle  of  the  to\*Ti  of ;  my  tota 

ignorance  of  swimming  enhanced  t) 
merit  of   my  heroic  contempt 
dai^er,  and  for  a  week  or  two  1  v 
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from  all  quarters,  and  coDcentnted 
at  Portsmouth.  Our  destination  «« 
not  as  ^et  known^and  my  fears  wm 
accordingly  divided  between  the 
sabres  of  the  French  and  the  mur- 
derous rifles  of  the  Ycmkeea.  We 
were  detained  for  upwards  of  i 
fortnight  by  contrary  winds^  aad  I 
jconfess  to  you  that  my  pray^^  were 
most  fervent  and  sincere,  that  dK 
weathercock  miflht  never  chsigeiti 
direction.  At  &st»  however,  atafai 
succeeded  to  the  tempest  which  M 
restrained  us  so  long;  tiie  transponi 
were  anchored  as  near  to  the  shon 
as  possible,  and  on  the  17th  day  of 
y  in  the  year y  for  I  love  to 


quite  the  lion  of  the  parties  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  my  gallantry, 
as  it  was  termed,  had  a  more  endu- 
ring memorial  than  the  applauses  of 

the  beaux  and  belles  of >    The 

officers,  at  that  time  in  the  depot, 

C resented  me  with  a  handsome  snuff* 
ox,  on  which  is  an  inscription,  testi- 
fying their  high  opinion  of  my  merit 
in  plunging  in,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  my  life,  to  the  assistance  of  a  bro- 
ther officer. — This  box  I  of  course 
still  preserve,  and  although  it  is 
nearly  thirty  years  since  the  adven- 
ture took  place,  I  can  scarcely  now 
look  on  that  complimentary  testi- 
mony to  my 'courage  without  a  blush. 

Young  Wharton  after  that  became 
the  warmest  of  my  friends ;  but  in 
my  intercourse  with  him,  there  was 
always  on  my  side  a  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment My  conscience  would 
not  allow  me  to  accept  the  gratitude 
which  he  offered,  and  my  pride  would 
not  allow  me  to  confess  to  him  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case.  This 
struggle  within  myself  produced 
a  coldness  in  my  behaviour,  and  I 
saw  that  the  boy  was  mortified  and 
disappointed,  that  his  warm  advances 
were  so  indifferently  received.  At 
length,  though  it  was  evident  he 
longed  for  an  opportunity  to  shew 
his  idOfection  for  his  preserver,  as  he 
still  thought  and  called  me,  he  desist- 
ed from  cultivating  any  greater  inti- 
macy than  had  previously  subsisted 
between  us.  I  was  now  considered 
among  my  friends  a  person  whose 
courage  was  only  equalled  by  his  mo- 
desty; and  an  idea  began  to  be  spread 
that  I  was  so  reckless  of  life,  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame,  that  under  the  me- 
lancholy and  quietness  of  a  Jac(}ues, 
I  concealed  the  spirit  and  ambition 
of  a  Hotspur. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the 
further  details  of  our  residence  at 
,  nor  need  I  describe  to  you 
the  terror  which  fell  upon  me  with 
threefold  force  from  the  hopes  I  had 
fondly  indulged  of  security,  when  a 
dispatch  came  down  for  us  to  join 
our  regiment,  which  was  j  ust  ordered 
abroadl  Our  march  was  conducted 
without  any  remarkable  occurrence ; 
and  in  the  highest  possible  order, 
with  the  steadiness  and  regularity  of 
veteran  campaigners,  our  new  levies 
made  a  most  imposing  appearance 
when  united  for  tne  iirst  time  to  the 
main  body  of  the  regiment,  upon 
wade.     Forces  had  been  collected 


be  particular  in  my  dates,  I  bade 
adieu  to  the  shores  of  Englaiid.  The 
voyage  left  me  ample  time  for  serion 
reflection.    I  was  conscious  of  my 
own  utter  cowardice ;  I  was  awve 
that  on  the  very  first  occasion  of 
danger  I  should  disgrace  myself;  ani 
I  need  scarcely  in&rm  you  that  nj 
spirits,  naturally  placid,  were  by  ao 
means  elevated  by  the  contempli^MB 
of  my  future  prospects.     The  miiA 
of  my  companions  grated  harshly  oa 
my  ears.    I  could  scarcely  beliefs 
that  their  anxiety  to  meet  the  enemy 
was  not  feigned, — and  yet  disagree- 
able as  the  passage  was,  I  could  never 
persuade  myself  to  wish  for  its  con* 
elusion.    Our  destination  we  nov 
found  was  — .    The  enemy  wen 
known  to  have  made  every  prepozm* 
tion  for  our  approach,  and  even  die 
bravest  of  my  messmates,  tiiougfc 
they  were  doubtfid  for  a  moment  of 
ultimate   success,  expressed   their 
anticipations  of  tremendous  loss  ia 
forcing  our  way  to  land.    Tlie  night 
before  we  expected  to  come  to  an 
anchor,  my  forebodings  of  evil  would 
not  allow  me  to  rest  in  my  cot;  I 
therefore  went  on  deck,  and  leant 
despondingly  against  the  mast.    The 
moon  was  liigh  in  heaven,  groups  of 
soldiers  were  lying  on  the  boardi^ 
apparently   asleep,   and    the    only 
moving  objects  on  the  scene  were 
the  few  sailors  attending  to  the  neces- 
sary operations  of  the  vessel.    Widi 
a  sort  of  desperate  resolution  I  had 
determined  to  rush  upon  death  and 
put  an  end  to  my  tormenting  fears  at 
once, — I  had  summoned  to  my  aid 
all  that  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of 
heroic  achievement,  and  having  thus 
made  up  my  mind  for  the  worst  that 
could  befall  me,  I  sunk  into  a  state  of 
calm  and  almost  self-devoting  de^ 
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Miir.  I  was  intenrupted  in  my  reverie 
ly  a  voice  at  my  Bide — *f  Pumpkin  !** 
t  said,  ^  what  a  fflorious  moon  !"  I 
umed  roiindy  and  saw  young  Whar- 
x>n  gazing  intently  upon  the  bright 
planet ;  and  in  my  lifel  think  I  never 
law  so  beautiful  an  expression  in  any 
HDie'a  face  as  at  that  moment  in  his. 
Lang^dly  I  .looked  upwards  to  the 
ame  olnect>  and  said  in  alow  and 
lubsidea  whisper,  '*  Yes,  very."-* 
'  Why,  you  seem  in  low  spirits,  con- 
ideiing  the  noble  prospect  we  have 
»efore  us," 

Never,  you  will  believe  me,  could 
t  enter  into  my  calculations,  that 
lay  one  would  describe  the  hateful 
lertainty  of  going  into  battle  as  a 
loble  prospect  laccordingl^  thought 
le  was  expressing  his  admuntion  of 
lie  scenery. 

**  Such  contemplations,"  I  said, 
^  are  by  no  means  calculated  to 
"aise  the  spirits.  There  is  some- 
liin^  so  awful  and^  sublime  in  the 
notions  of  the  mighty  host  now 
narshalled  in  such  beautiful  array 
rithin  our  view,  that  the  mind  sinks 
inder  it,  and  admiration  is  strongly 
ninffled  with  awe." 

^  That  may  be  the  case,"  he  re- 
ilied,  ^  to  a  philosopher,  but  I  never 
cnew  any  thing  of  philosophy,  and 
lever  shall.  All  that  I  know  or  care 
'or  is  this — that  all  our  operations 
ire  regulated  by  the  commander-in- 
:hief ;  obedience  is  all  we  can  give, 
ind  if  you  and  I  are  lucky,  we  shall 
;>erbaps  be  captains  within  the 
pveek. ' 

This  soon  recalled  me  to  the  hor- 
rors of  my  situation,  I  painted  to  my- 
lelf  the  contempt  with  which  every 
me,  even  the  warm-hearted  boy  who 
oo^ed  to  me  now  with  admiration 
md  esteem,  would  regard  me  after 
»-morrow's  fight  My  dogged  reso« 
lution,  prompted  by  my  despair,  al- 
nost  gave  way,  and  I  was  unaecided 
gvhether  or  not  it  would  be  better  to 
saae  my  conscience  by  confessing  the 
truth  to  my  friend,  and  rushing  at 
once  upon  the  disclosure  which  every 
^our  became  more  hideous  to  me  by 
lelay.  That  it  was  inevitable,  I  did 
not  doubt  I  had  no  hi^h  feeling  to 
mpport  me,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
Bxcnanged  honour,  hopes,  and  repu- 
tation, for  safety  and  oblivion.  If  I 
could  have  instantly  got  to  a  distance 
hfter  theconfessicm,  Ishould  not  have 
put  it  oflT  one  moment, — but  to  be 
[^Inted  at,  jeered,  laughed  at,  ridi- 


culed, spurned,  despised,— -it  was  too 
much, — and  I  resolved  to  wait  pa- 
tiently the  course  of  events,  and  not 
precipitate  my  disgrace  by  a  prema- 
ture discovery. 

"  We  shall  have  bloody  work  of  it 
at  all  events,  and  a  glorious  victory, 
whoever  lives  to  see  it.  We  shall 
first  have  to  stand  the  fire  of  all  thQ 
batteriesin  going  ashore;  and  after 
we  land,  we  shall  be  attacked  by  tiie 
whole  army  of  the  enemy  drawn  up 
on  the  coast,--bullet8  will  be  as  plen- 
tiful as  peas  in  August,  and  our  regi- 
ment will  have  its  full  share,  as  we 
shall  most  likely  be  pushed  first  to 
land." 

.  ^  '*  Indeed  ?"  I  said,  as  you  may  ima-* 
gine  with  no  diminution  of  my  dis- 
like to  honourable  service-:*''  that  ar- 
rangement strikes  me  to  be  very  un- 
fair.   The  rest  of  the  troops" 

**  Spoken  like  yourself:  you  are 
always  sokindand  considerate — ^why, 
it  may  be  their  turn  next  time,  and 
they  should  not  grumble  if  we  step 
for  once  before  them,  into  the  field 
of  glory." 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  no  doubt  they  don*t 
envy  our  situation  in  the  least  For 
my  own  part,  if  I  were  in  their 
place"— 

''  You  would  be  in  a  devil  of  a  pas- 
sion at  being  kept  behind — But  how- 
ever I  expect  great  things  from  you 
to-morrow.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if 
I  can  only  follow  your  example.  The 
eyes  of  the  whole  regiment  are  upon 
you,  and  all  of  us  expect  something 
quite  out  of  the  way." 

"  They  will  most  probably  not  be 
disappointed,"!  said  with  a  bitter  con- 
sciousness— *^  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  see  many  things  to  amaze  them." 

''  How  ?  have  you  fixed  on  any 
plan  ?  That  you  will  distinguish 
yourself,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  if  in 
doing  so  you  require  the  assistance 
of  another,  my  sword,  my  life,  which 
I  owe  to  your  intrepidity,  is  at  your 
service." 

My  feelings  became  bitterer  and 
more  irritable  every  instant  that  our 
conference  lasted.  I  hated  the  brave 
young  fellow  who  thus  offered  every 
thing  m  his  power  to  aid  my  reputa- 
tion ,*  for  you  may  be  sure  your  true 
coward  hates  no  man  for  any  thing 
so  much  as  for  his  courage.  While 
I  was  musing  on  the  difference  be- 
tween our  dispositions,  he  again  asked 
me  most  earnestly  by  what  means  I 
hoped  torender  myself  distinguished? 


Worked  into  a  state  of  irenay  by 
this  harping  on  what  was  to  me  the 
most  disagreeable  subject  in  the 
world  I  hating  the  arm  j,  him,  myself, 
and  all  the  universe,  I  grasped  him 
by  the  arm,  and  said  slowly  and 
distinctly-**^  By  exposing  myself! 
Mark  my  words,  and  remember  what 
I  have  told  you." 

Having  made  this  confession,  I  lei 
his  arm  go ;  and  as  I  slowly  turned 
away  tonide  my  agony  andhumiUa* 
tion,  instead  of  his  eyes  being  turned 
on  me  with  the  contempt  I  deserved^ 
they  were  fixed  with  a  look  of  gene- 
rous enthusiasm. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  he  whispered, 
^  do  not  expose  yourself  too  much— 
but  wherever  you  are,  I  shall  be  at 
your  side.  God  bless  you,  good 
niffht." 

Day  came  at  length,  and  land  was 
descried  at  the  distance  of  less  than 
twenty  miles.  Expectation  was  raised 
to  the  utmost  height  Officers  were 
busied  in  all  parts  of  the  vessel  gazing 
intently  tlirough  their  telescopes.  For 
myself,  I  felt  no  curiosity.  I  knew 
that  all  places  were  alike  to  me,  and 
I  remained  amidst  that  busy  and  in- 
spiring  scene,  in  apathy  and  silence. 
Lvery  minute  revealed  to  us  more 
distinctly  the  features  of  the  shore. 
An  abrupt  hill,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea,  thicklv  studded  with 
trees  and  brushwood,  was  crowned 
by  a  battery  apparently  of  consider-* 
able  size.  To  the  right  of  this  a 
thickly- wooded  district  stretched  out 
as  far  as  .the  eye  could  reach,  while 
on  the  left  a  level  country  was  spread 
to  an  immense  extent,  and  admirably 
adapted  for  the  manoeuvres  of  an 
army.  The  object  of  our  chiefs,  we 
could  easily  divine,  would  be  to  seize 
the  commanding  height, and  we  could 
not  doubt  that  so  important  a  station 
would  be  defended  to  the  last  Ex- 
clamations of  joy  and  delight  burst 
from  the  gazers  as  the  scene  gradu- 
ally unfolded  its  beauties.  The  neight 
was  evidently  manned  by  a  very 
strong  detachment,while  large  masses 
of  infantry  were  distinguishable  on 
the  plain.  To  an  unprejudiced  eye 
the  coup-d'oeil  would  have  been  won- 
derfully striking,  while  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  tlie  beauty  of  the  pro- 
spect, would  have  been  derived  from 
the  transports  and  ships  of  war  co- 
vering the  whole  sea  with  a  white 
"loud  of  canvass.    Every  heart  ex* 

^pt  my  own  bounded  with  anima- 


tion ;  but»  alaa!  wiA  me  tba 
tion  waa  only  one  of  increaaed  ni^ 
tery  and  despondence. 

Two  frifntea  weie  aeiit  Ibrwardia 
demolish  ue  battery,  and  coTer  Af 
landing  of  tiie  troepa.  How  nabh 
this  service  waa  penormed  it  isani 
leu  for  me  to  mention^  ■■the  boIm 
of  the  caaaon  auak  tme  Inte  leaM 
eonfuaieni  the  naoke  roae  Ib  dean 
wreaths,  and  under  eorer  of  thi 
bombardment,  the  beata  poelied  ts 
land.  Of  my  own  belutYioor,  I  tm 
give  you  no  account  Listenii^  ealy 
to  the  Sunder  of  the  aitilleiT,  tun- 
ing, I  suppose,  of  notblagv  ral  fa  i 
state  of  complete  torpor  aiid  toafr 
dement,  I  took  my  atatioii  ia  tto 
boat  We  soon  found  ourselveadimi 
up  on  the  shore  i  and  a  shout,  whkh 
for  a  moment  drowned  the  itMvfag 
ef  the  guna,  shewed  the  enthuriaai 
of  our  men,  and  the  suoceaa  of  oof 
enterprise. 

Mechanically  Iraarched  aloogwidi 
the  others — ^rushed  up  the  billodcsf 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  after  § 
melee  mingled  with  many  honid 
sounds,  halNmaddened  with  groum, 
shrieks,  shoutings,  and  exclamatioBi 
of  every  tone  and  nature,  I  found 
myself  uone.  Awakened  a  little  £nm 
my  amazement,  by  tills  appalling  di^ 
covery,  I  looked  around  me.    Oar 
troops  had  pushed  meet  gaUandy  v^ 
the  nill,  but  just  as  some  of  the  rare- 
most  had  crowned  it»  a  large  rda- 
forcement  of  the  enemy  met  them  at 
the  top,  and  by  overwhelming  nnm* 
ber^  repulsed  us  with  incredOiie 
slaughter.    How  it  occurred  I  havs 
never  been  able  to  guess — ^but  aloae, 
on  the  hostile  side  of  the  bHlodk,  cm 
off  from  our  own  forces,  the  braveil 
might  have  been  excused  for  giYiac 
himself  up  for  lost    I  saw  no  poe£ 
bUity  of  escape,  unless  by  conceel- 
ing  myself  in  the  thicket  to  the  i^H 
and  I  accordingly  directed  my  course 
to  the  nearest  clump.    Suddenly  the 
earth  was  shaken  beneath  my  fe^ 
and  on  looking  round  to  the  phcs 
from  which  the  noise  proceeded,  I 
saw  acharge  of  ourown  cavalry  whick 
had  deployed  round  the  base  of  As 
height,  upon  a  regiment  of  tiie  ene- 
my^s  light  horse,  stationed  under  itt 
cover.    The  ftite  of  the  attack  wn 
not  long  doubtful.    The  enemy  be> 
gan  to  waver,  and  In  a  short  time  t 
complete  rout  took  place*    Horeei 
in  great  numbers,  wild  and  uma** 
nageable^  rushed  past  me  on  ereix 
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iide.  In  momentary  expectation  of 
3eing  cleft  by  some  retreating  horse- 
nan,  or  trodden  to  death  by  the  hoofs 
^f  his  charger^  I  shrieked  and  holloed^ 
>ut  luckily  the  enemy  were  generals 
y  more  mghtened  than  myself. 

In  the  despair  of  the  moment,  al- 
hough  from  my  childhood  in  the  ut* 
Dost  terror  of  trusting  myself  on 
lorseback,  I  determinea,a8  the  only 
chance  of  avoiding  being  ridden  over. 
o  seize  some  masterless  charger,  ana 
rust  to  good  fortune  for  the  rest  I 
uddly  soon  caught  one  as  it  gallop-* 
id  past  me,  ana  climbed  into  tne 
laddie.  In  an  instant  the  horse  con-> 
inued  its  flight,  and  badly  as  at  all 
imes  I  rode,  and  half  delirious  as  I 
^as  with  alarm,  I  rejoiced  to  see  that 
ts  speed  would  soon  get  me  out  of 
ihe  crowd.  Intently  anxious  to  pre- 
lerve  my  seat,  I  clung  with  despe- 
-ate  energy  to  the  mane,  and  unfor- 
unatelv  my  sword,  which  I  still  re- 
ained  m  my  hand,  was  jerked  by  the 
ossing  of  my  career  against  my  face, 
xxd  inflicted  this  ghastly  wound,  of 
irhich  you  see  the^mark  upon  my 
irow.  My  horse  with  untired  speed 
continued  its  flight,  and  was  eviaent- 
y  gaining  rapidly  upon  those  who 
tad  fled  before.  In  particular,  I  saw  I 
TBB  following  exactly  in  the  track  of 
on  oldofflcer,  evidently  of  distinctiooi 
vliose  horse  gave  tokens  of  fatigue. 
rhe  blood,  I  perceived,  was  trickling 
Tom  several  wounds  ithadreceiveoL 
md  I  began  to  be  dreadfully  alarmed 
hat  its  nder,  when  I  should  overtake 
lina,  would  blow  out  my  brains  wi^ 
he  pistols  at  his  holsters.  In  this 
itate  I  managed  to  catch  hold  of  the 
*eii3S,  but  alas!  I  found  that  I  had 
ittle  power  in  reducing  mj  horse's 
ipeed.  Just,  however,  as  I  got  up 
jvith  the  oflicer  Iso  much  dreadea, 
[  succeeded  in  checking  my  terrified 
mimal,  and  assumed  something  ap- 
proaching to  an  upright  seat.  The 
^flBicer  seeing  me  at  his  side,  and  re- 
zognlsing  the  English  uniform,pulled 
lip  his  horse  at  the  same  time.  ^  The 
Fortune  of  war  is  yours,"  he  said,— ■ 
«*  I  yield  myself  prisoner."  Sayinjg; 
this,  he  bowed,  and  presented  me  his 
Bword.  Bewilderea  with  the  whole 
adventure,  and  scarcely  believing  the 
reality  of  my  safety,  I  bowed  in  re- 
turn, and  took  advantage  of  the  stop 
to  which  my  horse  had  come  to  turn 
him  round  in  hopes  of  rejoining  our 
own  forces.  My  prisoner  who  was 
grounded  and  fatigued,  rode  deject- 
edly at  my  Bide«  f  confess  I  was  un<* 


der  considerable  alarm  lest  he  should 
retract  his  surrender,  and  perhaps 
turn  the  tables  upon  his  captor.  But 
luckily  he  entertained  no  such  idea. 
Our  eavalry  had  gone  on  in  pursuit 
of  the  main  body  of  the  fugitives,  and 
we  still  saw  them,  tiiough  at  a  great 
distance,  furiously  engaj^ed.  Of  tiie 
fate  of  the  battery  and  forces  on  the 
hillock,  I  was  of  course  ignorant,  and 
was  in  prodigious  alarm  lest  I  should 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands  before  re- 
joining our  army  on  the  beach.  My 
fearSyhowe ver,  were  vain.  On  round- 
ing the  eminence,  still  accompanied 
by  my  prisoner,  we  found  ourselves 
in  presence  of  the  victorious  British 
force.  My  face  being  covered  with 
clotted  gore,  and  being  altogether 
excited  by  my  terrors  to  a  degree  of 
fever,  my  appearance  must  have  crea- 
ted some  surprise  among  our  troops* 
By  good  fortune  I  rode  up  to  the 
station  of  mv  own  regiment,  where 
I  had  been  long  given  up  for  lost. 
The  j  oy  of  my  com  panions  was  warm- 
ly and  loudly  expressed,  and  I  soon 
was  observed  by  the  General,  who 
happened  at  that  moment  to  be  pass- 
ing along  the  line.  His  acute  eye 
saw  immediately  how  affairs  were 
placed.  He  called  me  to  him,  en- 
quired mv  name  and  rank,  and  com- 
plimented me  highly  on  my  beha- 
viour. My  prisoner,  in  order  I  sup- 
Sose  to  account  for  his  own  surren- 
er,  related  some  wonderful  instances 
of  my  valour ;  and  his  rank  being  no 
less  than  lieutenant-general  of  the 
enemy,  added  no  littie  reputation  to 
my  exploit.  The  issue  of  this  battle, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  soon  told. 
I  was  raised  to  a  captaincy  on  the 
spot,  and  sent  home  with  the  dis- 
patches. In  the  general's  account 
of  the  engagement,  the  following 
passage  occurred  :-^*'  Allow  me  also 
to  recommend  to  your  notice  Captain 
Frizzle  Pumpkin,  the  bearer  ot  this 
dispatch.  Throughout  the  affair  his 
conduct  was  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  army.  Alone  and  surroimded 
by  tiie  enemy,  he  dismounted  atroop- 
er,  sprung  on  his  charjs;er,  and  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  face  of  his  own  forces, 
in  capturing  and  securing  Lieutenant- 
General  the  Baron  De .  I  con- 
sider myself  indebted  to  his  calm  yet 
daring  courage,  for  raising  the  spirits 
of  the  troops  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
enthusiasm,  and  I  regret  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  bestow  on  him  a  reward 
adequate  to  his  transcendent  merits**' 
(^To  be  continued,)    , 
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TO  THE  MOUNTAIN  WINDS. 

BY  MBS  HBMAN8» 

How  divine 
The  liberty*  for  ftail,  for  mortal  man. 
To  raein  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens* 
And  monntainottt  retirements*  only  trod 
By  devious  Ibotsteps !— Reelons  consecrate 
To  oldest  time !— And,  redbess  of  the  sttmn 
That  keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  his  nest. 
Be  as  a  presence  or  a  motion— One 
Among  the  many  there. 

WoBABwonnu 

Mountain  winds  I  oh !  whither  do  ye  call  me  ? 

Vainly,  vainly  would  my  steps  pursue  I 
Chains  of  care  to  lower  earth  enthral  me» 

Wherefore  thus  my  weary  spirit  woo  ? 

Oh!  the  strife  of  this  divided  being! 

Is  tiiere  peace  where  ye  are  borne  on  high  ? 
Could  we  soar  to  your  proud  eyries  fleeing. 

In  our  hearts  would  haunting  memories  die  ? 

Those  wild  places  are  not  as  a  dwelling 
Whence  tne  footsteps  of  the  loved  are  gone  ! 

Never  from  those  rocky  halls  came  swelling 
Voice  of  kindness  in  familiar  tone ! 

Surely  music  of  oblivion  sweepeth 
In  the  pathway  of  your  wanderings  free ; 

And  the  torrent,  wildly  as  it  leapeth. 
Sings  of  no  lost  home  amidst  its  glee. 

There  the  rushing  of  the  falcon's  pinion. 
Is  not  from  some  hidden  pang  to  fly ; 

All  things  breathe  of  power  and  stem  dominion-^ 
Not  of  hearts  that  in  vain  yearnings  die. 

Mountain  winds  I  oh  I  is  it,  is  it  only 

Where  man's  trace  hath  been,  that  so  we  pine  ? 
Bear  me  up,  to  grow  in  thought  less  lonely. 

Even  at  nature's  deepest,  loneliest  shrine ! 

Wild,  and  mighty,  and  mysterious  singers  ! 

At  whose  tone  my  heart  within  me  burns ; 
Bear  me  where  the  last  red  sunbeam  lingers. 

Where  the  waters  have  their  secret  urns  ! 

There  to  commune  with  a  loftier  spirit 
Than  the  troubling  shadows  of  regret ; 

There  the  wings  of  nreedom  to  inherit, 
Where  the  enduring  and  the  wing'd  are  met. 

Hush,  proud  voices  I  ffentle  be  your  falling ! 

Woman's  lot  thus  chainless  may  not  be ; 
Hush !  the  heart  your  trumpet  sounds  are  calling. 

Darkly  still  may  grow— ^but  never  free  I 
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THE  FIRST  AND  LAST  BIRTHDAY. 


.  "  Not  to-day>  George,  but  to-mor- 
row week,"  said  Mrs  Coventry. 

"  And  why  to-morrow  week,  Sa- 
rah ?"  replied  her  husband. 
.   "  Can't  you  guess,  sir  ?"  rejoined 
Mrs  Coventry^  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
rebuke. 

.  **  To-morrow  week — to-morrow 
week,"  he  repeated,  as  if  really  en- 
deavouring to  task  his  memory— 
"  to-morrow  weel^  is" 

**  The  second  of  June,  sir,"  inter* 
rupted  Mrs  Coventry,  in  the  same 
tone  of  playful  displeasure. 

"  Oh  J  I  remember  now — ^aye,  to 
be  sure — to-morrow  week  is  the  se- 
cond of  June — and  the  second  of 
June— isn't  that  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  our  wedding-day,  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  George,  and  the  first 
birthday  of  my  sweet  boy,"  folding 
the  infant  which  she  held  in  her  arms 
rapturously  to  her  bosom. 

"  The  first  birthday  of  our  first 
child,"  said  he,  with  a  sly  empha- 
sis on  the  word  '*  first" 

"  Of  our  first  and  only  child," 
murmured  Mrs  Coventry,  with  an 
emphasis  equally  marked,  but  far 
difierent  in  expression ;  while,  as  she 
jspoke,  she  clasped  it  to  her  with  a 
mournful  eagerness,  as  if  she  then 
felt  it  was  a  precious,  but  destined 
to  be  a  solitary,  treasure. 
.  There  teas  this  feeling  at  her  heart 
She  could  not  account  for  it;  she 
could  not  set  rid  of  it;  but  when- 
ever, in  those  fond  anticipations 
which  are  amonff  the  brightest  vi- 
sions of  early  wedded  life,  they  talk- 
ed of  their  future  family,  and  of  what 
their  domestic  plans  should  be,  as 
their  family  increased,  she  always 
seemed  to  have  a  foreboding  that 
this  boy  would  alone  be  spared  to 
her;  that  whatever  other  children 
she  might  have,  they  would  only 
pass  through  a  short  existence  to  the 
grave.  At  first,  her  husband  ridi- 
culed the  presentiment ;  it  was  too 
strong,  however,  for  ridicule  to  over- 
throw, and  gradually  became  too  sad 
for  it  to  approach.  It  was  no  less 
inaccessible  to  reasoning;  for  all 
that  affection  could  obtain,  was  the 
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tender  assurance  she  would  try  to 
think  of  it  as  little  as  possible. 

And  who  were  George  and  Sarah 
Coventry?  The  reader  shall  know: 
all  that  I  know  myself  respecting 
them. 

.  George  Coventry  was  found  one 
summer's  evening  under  a  hawthorn 
tree,  sewed  up  in  a  hand-basket. 
The  person  who  found  him  was  an 
eccentric  old  bachelor,  of  the  name 
of  Price  Williams,  who  was  very  fond 
of  nightingales ;  and  there  was  a  cop- 
pice, about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
his  house,  which  the  nightingalea 
loved  to  freqnuent  Hither  he  would 
betake  him  about  sunset ;  and  seated 
at  the  foot  of  this  hawfhom,  listen  to 
the  ravishiiu'  melody  of  the  lone 
songstress  tiu  his  maid  Jemima  came 
to  tell  him  supper  was  ready,  at 
the  hearing  of  which,  he  was  neveib 
known  to  tarry  another  minute  for 
the  sweetest  descant  that  ever  roll- 
ed, rich  and  musical,  from  a  nightin- 
gale's throat  On  the  evening  in 
questioq,  he  found  his  seat  pre-occu- 
pied  by  the  little  stranger ;  and  Je- 
mima was  infinitely  perplexed,  as  she 
saw  her  master  returning  so  soon 
with  a  basket  in  his  hand,  which  at  a 
distance  appeared  like  her  own  mar- 
ket-basket But  her  own  market-bas- 
ket was  hanging  in  its  place,  behind 
the  kitchen  door.  It  was  clear,  there- 
fore, the  basket  belonged  to  some- 
body else,  though  she  knew  of  no- 
body who  had  such  a  kind  of  basket 
but  Widow  Pugh,  of  Rosebank  cot- 
tage ;  and  Widow  Pugh,  as  she  re- 
marked to  herself, ''  lived  in  a  clean 
opposite  direction  to  the  nightin- 
gales." 

Meanwhile,  the  old  gentleman 
stalked  on,  stately  and  sedate,  with 
this  puzzling  basket,  which  he  seem- 
ed to  carry  with  much  care ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  naturally  increased 
Jemima's  perplexity.  He  passed  into 
the  house  through  the  front  door,  in- 
stead of  through  the  kitchen,  as  he 
was  commonly  wont  to  do.  This  was 
adding;  fuel  to  the  fire  of  curiosity 
that  already  burned  fiercely  enough 
in  Jemima's  breast    He  entered  bi9 
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room.  She  hoAtd  him  talking  to  him- 
self. Presently  his  bell  rung,  and 
Jemima  was  the  most  punctual  of 
servants  in  answering  it. 

"  See  whether  this  is  a  boy  or  girl," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  infant,  which 
he  had  taken  out  of  the  basket,  and 
kiid  iil>o&  fke  table.  **  If  it  is  a  boy," 
he  continued,  "  we'll  nurse  it  be- 
tween us;  if  a  giri,  it  shall  go  to  the 
puish." 

**  LoihI,  sir  r*  exclaimed  Jemima^ 
lifting  up  her  hands  in  astonishment^ 

*  I  dare  say  it  is  nothing  but  a  by- 
blow  I  Where  did  you  get  it  V 

«  I  get  it  I"  cried  Mr  Williams, 
tapping  his  box,  and  taking  a  pinch 
ofsnufi  as  he  spoke, — ^  Pooh ! ' 

•  Well,  sir,'^  continued  Jemima, 
looking  in  tiiie  infanf  s  face,  *  I  can't 
tell  whether  it  is  boy  or  girl,  for  my 
part— not  I — ^but  I  dure  say  it  is  one 
or  the  otiier,  for  it  is  God's  provi- 
dence ti^at  diese  things  when  they 
come,  never  come  out  of  nature." 

**  No,"  said  her  master,  scratching 
behind  his  left  ear ;  *  tiiey  are  all  in 
nature,  Jemima." 

*  Poor  little  thing!"  she  added^ 

*  it  is  for  all  the  world  just  like  a  wax 
doll  in  a  sweet  sleep.  T\\  be  sworn 
it  is  a  girl,  it  is  so  quiet,  and  looks  so 
innocent" 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  Je- 
mima's characteristics  of  her  sex, 
that  at  this  moment  Mr  Williams  un- 
pinned from  the  bosom  t>f  the  infant 
a  piece  of  paper,  till  thenunperceived 
by  him,  on  which  were  written  these 
words,  in  a  small  but  legible  hand — 
*•  George  Coventry — preserve  the 
taame,  whatever  fate  betide  the  bear«> 
er  of  it." 

Mr  Williams  adhered  to  his  de- 
claration, save  that  he  and  Jemi- 
ma did  not  nurse  the  boy  between 
them.  Enquiries  were  instituted  to 
discover  the  parents,  but  they  proved 
unsuccessful.  There  were  &ose,  in- 
deed, who  hinted,  tliat  if  the  old  gen- 
tleman could  find  out  the  moUier, 
they  would  be  bound  to  name  the 
father — an  insinuation  which  always 
greatly  scandalized  Jemima,  who 
was  not  without  a  theory  of  her  own, 
however,  to  explain  cause  and  ef- 
fect; for,  as  little  George  grew  up, 
she  discovered  a  strikmg  likeness 
between  him  and  sundry  •*  hussies" 
of  the  place,  whom,  as  she  said  "  she 
could  not  abide  to  look  upon."  Nay, 

on  ouQ  occaeiOD,  she  went  so  far  a9 


to  remark  to  her  master^  iitat,  **  the 
rogue  was  getting  just  such  a  double 
chin  as  the  vicar,  and  was  wonda*- 
fully  like  him  too,  when  he  had  bb 
black  pinafore  on."  But  she  never 
ventured  to  repeat  this,  after  the  old 
gentleman  admonished  her  she  m-as 
Sable  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet 
in  the  parish  church,  for  speakiiig 
slander. 

When  Geoive  was  in  his  filleenlll 
year,  his  benefactor  died,  leaving  him 
well  provided  for  { though  the  legarv 
was  subject  to  sundry  whimsical  con* 
ditions.  Among  other  things,  it  was 
required  that"  he  should  ma&e  choice 
of  the  army  or  navy,  but  must  em- 
brace one  of  those  services  within 
twelve  months  after  the  testator^s 
death;"  and,  that  "  the  principal  of 
the  legacy  should  be  at  his  entire  &• 
posal  when  he  was  forty,  provided 
ne  was  then  a  bachelor,  and  changed 
his  name  from  George  Ck>ventry,  to 
George  Hawthorn  Nightingale,  ia 
commemoration  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  discovery."  In  default 
of  any  one  of  these,  besides  many 
other  strange  conditions,  tiie  proper- 
ty dependmg  upon  them,  whici 
amounted  to  some  thousands,  was 
^<  to  be  divided  between  any  twelve 
men  his  executors  might  s^ec^  ha> 
ving  each  of  them  a  wooden  leg,  and 
being  bachelors  above  tiie  aire  of 
fifty.^' 

Geor^  entered  the  armjr,  obtain- 
ed a  majority  before  he  was  five-and* 
twenty,  and  up  to  that  period  con- 
trived to  steer  clear  of  aU  tiie  rocks 
and  shoals  placed  in  his  coarse  by 
the  humorous  ingenuity  of  his  pro- 
tector. But  then  it  was  he  first  saw 
Sarah  Cecil,  a  portionless  orphan, 
whose  asylum  was  under  the  roof  of 
as  gentle  a  creature  as  Chmity  ever 
called  to  her  divine  ministry.  He 
grace  and  beauty  of  Miss  Ce<^*8  pen- 
son,  great  as  they  were,  were  poor 
in  comparison  with  tliat  p«i-ity  of 
heart,  and  simplicity  of  chancter, 
which,  while  tney  ^rew  a  lustre 
around  her  moral  nature,  heightened 
the  fascination  of  her  charms.  De* 
liberation  soon  became  solemn  mam- 
mery  with  Major  Coventry.  Yet 
would  he  take  himself  very  serioos- 
ly  to  task,  for  fitting  on  chains^  every 
link  of  which,  he  knew,  must  cost 
him  its  weight  in  gold,  if  once  Curly 
riveted,     "ftey  were  riveted;  and 
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before  he  efoAe  to  ^e  resolution  of  fancied  there  w«fl  ft  ffit&eea  in  his 
making  a  yigorous  reaistance.  In  laugh,  a  forced  buoyancy  in  his  con- 
sh(H%  when  he  was  only  six^and-  versation.  She  fancied,  too,-  though 
twenty,  he  renounced  all  substantial  she  Icnew  not  why,  there  was  an  ear- 
advantages  of  fortune  as  George  nestness,  a  tender  solicitude,  in  his 
Hawthorn  Nightingale,  Esq.,  at  forty  manner,  like  that  which  ^e  sense  of 
•-^and,  by  the  same  act  which  made  past  unkindness,  or  the  secret  con- 
him  the  happiest  of  men,  shower*  sciousness  that  we  may  soon  be  de« 
ed  down  unexpected  felicity  u{)on  niedalipower  to  lavish  kindness  upon 
twelve  of  his  fellow^reatures,  living  a  beloved  object^  sometimes  inspires* 
in  single  blessedness  and  single  leg*  From  such  promptings,  come  me  nU 
redness.  And  so  perfect,  so  all-suf*  lent,  heart-breaking  endearments  oi 
ncient  was  his  happiness,  that  never  the  slowly  dying.  The  kiss,  tiie  em-* 
«nce  had  a  shadow  of  regret  stolen  brace,  the  unwearied  indulgence,  are 
oyer  his  mind  at  a  sacrifice,  the  very  all  so  many  gentle  farewells  of  the 
existence  of  which,  from  motives  of  soul ;  so  many  fond  and  lingering  re* 
the  purest  delicacy,  he  had  carefully  petitions  of  pleasures,  each  of  whieh 
abstained  Arom  mentioning  to  Mrs  may  be  the  last,  while  each  that  is, 
Coventry.  spring    from  deeper   and    deeper 

And  what  was  the  subject  of  dis-    yearnings  of  the  parting  spirit, 
course  between  them,  which  she  de-        As  they  ascended  a  small  eminence, 
aired  might  be  postponed  till  the  mor-    a  range  of  landscape  spread  before 
row  week  ?  tiiem,  bathed  in  the  liquid  and  trem* 

A  mere  trifle — ^but  one  of  those  bling  lustre  of  a  setting  sun.  It  was 
trifles  that  identify  themselves  with  a  gorgeous  spectacle.  **  How  beau^ 
'some  of  tlie  dearest  feelings  of  the  timll '  he  exclaimed,  pausing  to  gase 
heart  He  had  seen  a  pair  of  amber  around ;  '^  how  beautiful! — But  who 
bracelets  in  a  jeweller's  shop, — ^the  tiiat  knew  he  was  to  die  to-morrow> 
price  was  moderate;  and  he  wished  could  look  upon  a  scene  like  this^ 
Mrs  Coventry  to  say  whether  she  and  feel  the  serene  holiness  of  mind 
liked  the  pattern,  before  he  bought  it  inspires  ?  Yet  there  are  eyes — aye^ 
them.  **  t  need  not  go  to  look  at  and  of  thousands — now  bent  on  that 
l^em,"  said  she,  when  the  conver-  glorious  orb,  which  shall  never  see 
sation  was  resumed,  *'  for  you  know,  it  rise — ^while  some,  though  spared 
George,  I  always  prefer  your  taste  to  till  then,  shall  be  closed  in  death  ere 
my  own ;  but  give  them  to  me  to-  it  sets  again  V* 
morrow  week,  and  then  they  will  be  There  was  a  mystery  in  all  this,  as 
vanctlfied  by  l^e  recollection  of  the  well  as  in  his  general  deportment 
two  happiest  days  my  life  has  yet  during  the  remamder  of  the  evening, 
known."  A  gentle  pressure  of  the  which  attracted  the  observation,  ra- 
hand  which  he  held  in  hi8,and  a  smile  ther  than  excited  the  fears,  of  Mrs 
that  told  of  sinless  idolatry,  were  his  Coventry.  She  believed  something 
only  answer.  had  occurred  to  vex  him ;  what  it  was. 

On  the  evening  of  this  anticipated  she  did  not  seek  to  know,  because, 
naorrow — of  this  day  of  promised  from  the  unreserved  confidence  on 
blissful  remembrance!  Major  and  Mrs  all  subjects  that  subsisted  between 
Coventry  sla-oUed  into  the  fields  which  l}iem,  she  was  aware  the  cause  of  his 
surrounded  their  pleasant  suburban  present  disquiet,  whatever  it  might 
dwelling.  Greorge  was  more  than  be,  was  one  which,  for  reasons  she  had 
usually  thoughtful  and  silent  during  no  desire  to  scrutinize,  he  evidently 
the  walk, — that  is,  he  was  less  than  did  not  then  wish  to  disclose, 
usually  cheerful  and  animated ;  for  On  the  following  morning,  he  rose 
such  was  his  general  flow  of  spirits,  somewhat  earlier  tnan  his  accustom- 
that  a  very  slight  abatement  of  their  ed  hour,  to  take  his  usual  walk  before 
intensity,  produced,  from  the  force  breakfast.  While  waiting  for  his  re- 
ef the  contrast,  the  effect  of  extreme  turn,  a  livery  servant  rode  up  to  the 
dejection.  At  first,  Mrs  Coventry  door,  delivered  a  letter,  and  putting 
feared  he  was  ill;  but  that  apprehen-  spurs  to  his  horse,  galloped  off  im- 
sion  removed,  she  strove  to  rally  him  mediately  towards  London.  The  let- 
out  of  his  pensive  mood.  Her  efforts  ter  was  for  Mrs  Coventry,  and  in  the 
were  partially  successful.  He  laugh-  handvrritlng  of  her  husband!  ItSCOS^ 
^ }  M  tdk^  mor^  gaily ;  but  tib^   tents  CQof Qunded  hen 
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^Mt  BfiLOTBD  Sarah, 

"  Come  to  me  without  loss  of  time. 
I  would  spare  you  the  shock — ^but  i 
shall  be  happier  when  I  hear  from 
your  own  lips  that  you  will  bear  your 
trial  with  resignation.  Come,  the  in- 
stant you  receive  this.  Lose  not  a 
moment,  I  beseech  you." 

She  neither  wept  nor  raved,  as, 
with  bloodless  cheek,  and  a  palpita- 
ting heart,  she  read  these  fearful 
words.  **  What  can  have  hi4>pened  ?" 
breathed  in  a  stifled  whisper,  was  all 
that  fell  from  her ;  and  she  pressed 
her  hand  upon  her  brow,  to  quell  the 
furious  beating  of  her  temples.  The 
next  instant,  hastily  folding  up  the 
letter,  she  prepared  to  obey  its  me- 
lancholy summons. 

A  postscript  directed  her  whither 
she  was  to  go ;  a  post-chaise  was  soon 
at  the  door ;  and  silent,  as  one  be- 
reaved of  speech,  tearless,  as  the  in- 
fant that  sleeps  its  first  sleep  of  life 
beside  its  joyful  mother,  this  grief- 
stricken  creature,  who  had  hailed  that 
morning  with  strangely  blended  feel- 
ings of  bridal  and  maternal  pride  and 
happiness,  now  pursued  her  sad  jour- 
ney I  The  distance  was  but  a  few 
miles.  In  le^  than  half-an-hour  she 
was  at  the  place  indicated— a  small 
road-side  public-house.  There,  in  a 
low  white-washed  room,  meanly  fur- 
nished, dark  and  dirty,  laid  on  a  mi- 
serable bed  in  one  comer,  she  saw — 
no— the  ghasthr  object  before  her,  so 
hideously  dis^gured,  she  could  not 
believe  was  the  same  idolized  being 
who  had  quitted  her  side,  onlv  a  few 
short  hours,  high  in  health,  and  in  the 
full  flush  of  manly  grace  and  vigour. 
But  that  outstretdied  hand — and  the 
motion  of  it,  for  her  to  approach, 
and  the  piteous  expression  of  those 
eyes,  wnich  still  spoke  a  language 
whose  mute  eloquence  had  so  often 
thrilled  through  her  soul,  revealed 
the  appalling  truth.  And  then  it  was, 
the  anfl^uish  she  had  borne  so  meekly 
burst  forth.  She  clasped  the  extend- 
ed hand — she  looked  at  the  mutilated 
face — ^she  knew  her  husband— and 
her  agony*  was  expressed  in  loud  lar 
mentations  and  long  weeping. 

While  she  mourned,  &eorfl;e  Co- 
ventry breatlied  his  last  He  had 
gone  out  that  morning  to  fight  a  duel 
—the  challenger,  not  the  challenged. 
Two  shots  were  exchanged ;  the  se- 
conds interfered;  but  Major  Coventry 
was  immovable;  he  would  not  bk> 


knowledge  he  had  receared  antfae- 
tion  till  one  or  both  pistols  took  effect 
In  the  third  fire,  the  ball  of  Captain 
Beverley  struck  him  in  the  moadi, 
shattered  it  frightfully,  and  takii^  as 
oblique  direction,  passed  out  beMad 
the  left  ear.  He  fell ;  was  conveyed 
to  the  nearest  public-house ;  and  a 
surgeon  sent  for,  who  immediately 
pronounced  upon  the  mortal  nature 
of  the  wound.  When  he  heard  thia^ 
he  signified  by  motions  that  he  wish- 
ed for  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  The  first 
thing  he  wrote  was,  "  Can  I  be  re- 
moved home?"  The  surgeon  assured 
him  that  any  attempt  to  moTe  him 
would  hasten  his  death,  by  increasiBf 
the  effusion  of  blood.  He  then,  wi£ 
much  difficulty,  traced  the  few  lines 
to  his  wife.  They  were  given  to  Cap- 
tain Beverley's  servant  to  conr^jy 
and  he  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
proceed  afterwards  to  town,  with  aSi 
possible  speed,  and  return  with  aa 
eminent  surgeon  whom  he  named. 

Here  were  havoc  and  desoIatioB! 
A  noble  heart,  struck  at  by  death— a 
gentle  and  a  loving  one,  smote  by 
sorrow,  even  in  the  fulness  of  its 
jojr !  Alas !  there  is  no  treachery  in 
lite  so  to  be  feared,  as  the  treachery 
of  life  itself.  The  day  that  has  pass- 
ed prosperously,  let  it  chidlenge  our 
gratitude ;  but  for  the  coming  one^ 
wrapped  in  shadows, welcome  it  widi 
trembling.  Each  minute  has  its  al- 
lotted dispensation  of  misery  to  count- 
less thousands.  Thig  we  know,  and 
it  is  all.  Who  among  ua  is  warned 
of  that  which  brings  his  own  ? 

It  was  a  sharp  aggravation  of  the 
sufferings  of  Mrs  Coventry,  that  her 
husband's  wound  disabled  him  from 
speaking.  To  have  heard  his  voice 
once  more — ^to  have  been  blessed  by 
him — ^to  have  received  his  parting 
benediction  for  their  child,  would, 
she  vainly  imagined,  have  bc^en  some 
mitigation ;  though,  in  truth,  her  in- 
cessant recurrence  to  this  thought 
was  only  the  melancholy  indulgence 
of  that  strange  pleasure  which  sor- 
row finds  (for  sorrow  has  its  volup- 
tuous enjoyments)  in  cherishing  it- 
self, in  deepeninj^  the  sources^  its 
tears,  and  m  renising  to  be  com- 
forted. 

In  tlie  evening  of  this  miserable 
day,  as  she  sat  weeping  by  her  now 
widowed  hearth,  she  drew  aside  the 
.curtains  of  the  cradle  where  her  in- 
fant slept  They  had  been  tastefully 
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ornamented  with  festoons  of  wbite 
satin  ribbon — a  portion  of  that  same 
ribbon  which  had  adorned  herself  at 
the  altar — ^thus,  in  all  her  thoughts, 
still  mingling  those  two  blissful  re- 
collections of  her  short  life  of  hap- 
piness— the  bride  and  the  mother. 
They  were  recollections  still;  but 
blissful  ones  no  more.  Every  feel- 
ing that  had  made  them  so,  seemed 
blotted  from  her  heart  by  that  sud- 
den affliction  which  had  destroyed 
their  living  source.  She  bent  over 
the  slumbering  innocent,  and,  in  a 
voice  that  bespoke  the  depth  of  her 
anguish^  exclaimed,  *'  Our  only 
child!  I  ever  knew  it  would  be 
thus !"  Then,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  had  gazed  without  a  tear, 
she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  but 
breathed  with  such  touching  tender- 
ness as  might  beseem  a  pitying  an- 
gel, "  Poor  soul ! — ^and  this  is  thy 
FIRST  birthday?  An  orphan,  now,  in 
thy  very  cradle — a  thing  hereafter  for 
charity's  cold  smiles !  God  be  mer- 
ciful to  thee,  my  sweet  boy,  when  I 
amgone !" 

God  was  merciful.  He  strength- 
ened the  fainting  spirit  of  the  mourn- 
er; and  she  lived  to  shelter  her 
**  only  one"  from  that  cold  smile  of 
charity,  which  proud  benevolence, 
or  compassion,  kindled  at  the  shrine 
of  duty,  bestows  on  the  unfortunate. 
The  burden  was  heavy,  but  not  in- 
supportable ;  the  trial  was  exceeding 
tribulation,  but  not  utter  despair ;  for 
He  who  sent  them,  vouchsafed  for- 
titude to  bear  the  one,  and  breathed 
hope  into  the  soul  to  assuage  the 
other. 

It  was, in  truth, a  severe  blow.  The 
Cottage,  with  all  its  endearing  recol- 
lections as  her  first  connubial  home, 
—with  all  those  attachments  which 
the  mind  forms  even  to  inanimate 
objects,  when  some  circumstance  or 
other,  still  fondly  remembered,  gives 
them  a  place  in  the  heart,— had  to  be 
relinquished  for  an  humble  lodging  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis.  llere 
Mrs  Coventry  took  up  her  abode,  as 
poor  as  virtue,  and  almost  as  friend- 
less; for  she  shunned,  rather  than 
sought — ^not  from  false  pride,  but 
from  proud  economy — those  who,  in 
her  better  days,  had  been  the  guests 
or  acquaintance  of  her   husband. 
This  resolution  was  early  taken,  and 
it  was  easily  kept  There  were  many 
who  expressed!^  their  wonder  as  to 
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**  what  had  become  of  poor  Mrs  Qh 
ventry  and  her  child ;"  but  none  who 
devoted  half- an -hour  to  enquiries 
which  would  have  conducted  them 
to  the  widow's  dwelling.  All  were. 
"  9orry  that  so  amiable  and  excellent 
a  creature-*so  gifted  and  so  fasci- 
nating too — should  have  met  with 
such  a  sad  reverse,  and  wished  they 
knew  how  theycould  serve  her;"  but 
they  bore  dieir  sorrow  with  edifying 
resignation,  and  exhibited  an  exem- 
plary forbearance  in  not  seeking  to 
gratify  their  wishes.  A  few  snort 
months  saw  the  end  of  their  wonder*' 
ing,  their  sorrowing,  and  their  wish- 
ing; and  if  **  poor  Mrs  Coventry  and 
her  child"  had  lived  and  died  during 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  less  remembered. 

Small  as  was  the  pittance  on  which 
she  now  had  to  subsist,  she  contrived, 
by  such  self-denials  as  are  known 
only  to  honourable  poverty,  to  put 
aside  a  little,  every  year,  as  a  sacred 
fund  for  her  child's  future  educa- 
tion, when  he  should  be  of  an  age 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  instruc- 
tions, which  she  well  knew  would  be 
too  costly  to  be  defrayed  out  of  her 
current  income.  This  plan  was  com-' 
menced  long  before  she  could  pos- 
sibly judge  whether  his  natural  en- 
dowments would  repay  her  provi- 
dent love.  But  it  seemed  to  impress 
upon  that  love  the  inspiration  of  a 
higher  power,  when,  as  ne  advanced 
in  years,  there  was  an  unequivocal 
developemeut  of  mental  faculties 
surpassing  her  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. 

Charles  Coventry  was,  indeed,  no 
"  common  boy."  Still  less  was  he 
one  of  those  very  common  prodigies, 
who  astonish  us  while  they  are  ten 
years  old,  and  because  they  are  ten 
years  old,  but  grow  up  every-day 
men  and  women;  little  runaways 
and  stragglers,  who  get  the  start  of 
Time  at  the  beginning  of  their  jour- 
ney, and  when  overtaken  by  the 
steady  old  gentleman,  find  them- 
selves left  behind  all  the  rest  of  it 
Nature  had  been  prodigal  in  her 
gifts.  There  was  much  of  youthful 
beauty  in  his  person ;  and  he  was 
gentle  in  his  disposition,  save  when 
crossed,  as  he  might  think,  capri- 
ciously or  despitetully ;  and  then, 
the  haughtiest  rebel  to  submission 
which  a  proud  and  daring  spirit  ever 
made.   He  had  great  energy  of  chi^* 
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tacter;  felt  (Ktk  tbe  hittant  what  it 
was  he  would  like  to  do,  and  on  the 
instant  determined  whether  and  how 
he  would  do  it.  At  school,  remark- 
able rather  for  certainty  than  cele- 
rity in  his  studies,  his  class-fellows 
would  sometimes  take  the  lead,  and 
keep  it  for  a  while,  but  in  the  end 
he  was  always  above  them,  and  never 
lost  an  inch  of  the  ground  he  once 
gained.  His  reading  was  of  every 
thing;  a  book  was  a  book  to  him, 
as  any  meat  is  a  meal  to  a  hunn'y 
man;  and  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  read,  ^  The  Whole 
Duty  of  Woman,"  «  Salmon's  Chi- 
rurgery,"  «  A  Brief  Treatise  of  Tes- 
taments and  Last  Wills,"  <'  Hobbes's 
Decameron  Physiologicum,"  and  an 
^  Alphabetical  Book  of  Physical  Se- 
crets," which  were  the  property,  and 
happened  to  be  the  entire  library,  of 
the  old  ladv  in  whose  house  his  mo- 
ther lodged. 

It  would  feebly  express  Mrs  Co- 
Tentry's  feelings,  as  she  watched  the 
opening  character  of  her  son,  simply 
to  say,  they  were  a  parent's.  When 
all  the  love  of  which  the  heart  is  ca- 
pable, is  concentrated  upon  one  ob- 
ject— when  all  those  sympathies  and 
affections  which  embrace  husband, 
kindred,  children,  friends,  are  called 
home,  as  it  were,  and  made  to  twine 
themselves  about  a  single  beinff,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  de- 

£ree  or  their  intensity.  This  was 
er  case.  Had  the  boy  been  as  much 
beneath  the  ordinary  standard  of 
personal  and  mental  excellence,  as 
he  was  certainly  above  it,  it  is  not 
likely  there  would  have  been  one 

^ot  of  abatement  in  this  intensity,  for 
ove  sees  more  perfections  than  the 
judgment  can  catalogue.  But,  chal- 
lenging admiration,  as  he  did,  from 
strangers ;  the  theme  of  praise  with 
all ;  tne  favourite  of  every  one,  what 
could  a  proud  and  happy  mother  do, 
but,  as  she  gathered  in  this  tribute, 
adding  it  to  the  store  which  was  al- 
ready great,  let  her  heart  o'erflow 
with  its  joyful  treasure?  And  she 
did  so,  even  to  the  excess  that  brings 
a^ony ;  for  she  grew  a  worshipper 
of  that  which,  as  '*  a  vapour,  appear- 
eth  for  a  little  time,  and  then  va- 
nisheth  away."  She  could  hardly  be 
Bald  to  live,  or  have  her  being,  in 
any  sense  distinct  from  the  life  of 
her  darling  boy  i  and  the  thoufi[ht  of 

What  a  ulmdow  it  was  in  which  her 


Boul  found  Ha  mxtik  of  etrtUy  eon* 
tentment,  would  often  make  her  moat 
sad  in  her  very  happiest  momeiitB. 
Her  constant  prayer  to  HeaTen  wn^ 
that  she  might  live  to  see  him  take 
root  where  he  was  to  flourish,  whea 
she  herself  should  decay  and  go  dowa 
to  the  mve. 

The  numble  fortune  of  wbich  lla* 
jor  Coventry  waa  poeaeaaed  at  his 
death,  consisted  of  oank  stock,  and 
his  widow  empowered  a  Mr  Uoael 
Cranfield  to  receive  the  diTidendi 
for  her  as  they  fell  due. .  Mr  Oah 
field  was  a  mtmey^etter ;  <Mie  ef 
those  men  In  whose  eyes  every  tiuar 
has  a  money  value,  or  none  at  m. 
Money  waa  his  god ;  nor  was  it  erer 
the  less  acceptable,  because  a  litde 
dirty,  from  the  channels  throuch 
which  it  flowed.  What  he  wmikl 
not  do  to  get  it,  no  one  had  ever  dis* 
covered;  what  he  would,  all  who 
knew  him  could  tell.  The  sordid 
taint  ran  through  every  action  of  hia 
life.  But  what  then  ?  He  paid  his 
debts,  so  he  was  duly  accounted  aa 
upright  man  in  his  own  circle.  Ha 
had  a  son,  who  inherited  in  absolute 
perfection  all  his  money-value  no- 
tions of  men  and  things,  having  beea 
taught  from  his  cnuUe  to  compre- 
hend only  one  description  of  rewarda 
and  punishments  in  this  life,  the  re- 
ward of  sixpence  if  he  did  well,  the 
punishment  of  losing  it  if  he  did  ifl. 
This  son,  when  of  a  proper  itfe,  he 
established  in  the  same  line  of  bun- 
ness  as  himself;  and,  as  he  had  hi- 
therto acted  for  Mrs  Coventry  witii- 
out  receiving  the  usual  commisaon, 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  transfer 
the  agency  to  him,  calculating  that 
Mrs  Coventry  could  hardly  expect  a 
young  beginner  to  forego  his  profits. 
He  was  right ;  Mrs  Coventry  cheer- 
fully consented  to  pay  Mr  William 
Cranfield,  what  she  had  never  widn 
ed  to  withhold  from  Mr  Lionel  Cran- 
field, and  the  latter  thus  got  rid  of  a 
gratuitous  trust,  while  he  **  put  mo- 
ney into  the  purse"  of  his  son.  litde 
contrivances  of  this  sort  he  delight- 
ed in,  where,  without  broadly  traSng 
in  dupery,  he  could  practically  over* 
reach. 

Unfortunately  for  Mrs  Coventry, 
Mr  William  Cranfield,  besides  having 
all  the  virtues  of  his  father,  had  a 
few  vices  to  boot,  of  his  own  special 
rearing.  At  the  head  of  these  was 
the  lore  of  gambling.    Need  Ae  re* 
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6UU  be  told  ?  He  lost  largely.  He 
grasped  at  whatever  was  within  his 
reach  to  cover  his  losses.  An  act  of 
forgery  ffave  him  possession  of  every 
shilling  belonging  to  Mrs  Coventry; 
he  absconded  in  time  to  escape  the 
gallows,  and  she  was  ruined! 

The  utter  destitution  to  which  she 
was  thus  suddenly  reduced,  crushed 
the  feeble  remnant  of  that  spirit 
which  had  so  long  buffeted  with  ad- 
versity. In  his  first  terror,  Mr  Gran- 
field  (who  had  a  sort  of  animal 
affection  for  his  offspring)  professed 
his  eaffemess  to  indemninr  her  loss, 
as  it  had  been  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  her  compliance  with  his 
own  wishes.  But  when  he  found  that 
his  son  was  beyond  danger,  that  no 
halter  in  England  was  long  enough 
to  reach  him,  and  that  paying  the 
money  would  benefit  neither  him 
nor  himself,  he  offered  her  the  loan 
of  fifty  pounds,  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  never  *'  trouble  her," 
though,  **  for  mere  form's  sake,  he 
would  take  a  bill  of  sale  of  her  fur- 
niture." Tfecessity  must  accept,  not 
stipulate,  conditions.  Mrs  Coventry, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  and 
anxious  only  to  meet  present  exigen- 
cies, thankfully  closer  with  what,  in 
the  humility  of  her  indigence,  she 
deemed  the  almost  generous  propo- 
sal of  Mr  Granfield.  it  was  sumcient 
for  her  remaining  wants  in  this 
world !  Three  weeks  after  the  dread- 
ful shock,  she  breathed  her  last. 

Mr  Cran£eld  kept  his  word.  He 
did  n»t  <*  trouble"  the  wretched  suf- 
ferer. Nay,  the  day  after  her  death, 
he  employed  a  broker  to  value  the 
furniture;  and  upon  his  estimate, 
gave  orders,  at  his  own  cost,  for  a 
decent  funeral.  When  this  was  over, 
he  completed  the  sale ;  paid  himself, 
(with  a  month's  interest ;)  paid  the 
undertaker,  (with  a  discount  of  five 
per  cent;)  gave  the  poor  orphan  a 
guinea  for  pocket-money;  and  cal- 
culated, that  the  balance  would 
nearly  liquidate  the  last  half  year's 
fichool-bitl  for  his  youngest  daughter. 

Charles  Coventry  was  only  four- 
teen when  his  mother  died.  He  felt 
his  loss,  and  lamented  it,  with  more 
sorrow  than  is  incident  to  that  age ; 
for  home  and  mother  were  equivap 
lent  terms  in  his  mind,  and  in  losing 
one,  he  had  lost  both.  All  his 
^oughtc^  all  bis  affections,  all  his 
wantS}hiapleaeureS|his  hopes,  had 


hitherto  moved  wiihk  that  little  dr« 
cle,  and  revolved  round  the  beings 
that  was  its  centre.  There  was  a 
dreary  void,  a  blank,  a  valued  thhig, 
ffone  for  ever,  which  his  young  heart 
felt ;  which  every  moment  recalled ; 
which  in  sleep  lay  heavy  upon  his 
spirit  in  dim  dreams  i  which  op- 
pressed him  when  he  awoke;  but 
which  no  reason  he  was  yet  master  oit 
could  make  level  to  his  comprehen- 
sion. A  deep  sense  of  bi^  forloni 
state,  of  his  navinfi;  no  human  crea- 
ture whom  he  could  call  sister,  bro- 
ther, or  kinsman,  possessed  him; 
and  it  rose  to  a  feeling  of  despair 
almost,  when  he  entered  the  rooms^ 
which  were  once  his  mother's.  sa\^ 
them  stripped  of  their  furniture,  and 
looked  upon  the  bare  walls,  which 
seemed  to  bid  him  depart*  for  tMx^ 
was  his  home  no  more  I 

But  whither  should  he  ji^o?  Young 
as  he  was,  the  meal  which  pity  set 
before  him  was  bitter  on  his  lips.  The 
bed  whereon  he  lay  was  not  the  place 
of  rest  his  own  had  been.  The  neighs 
hours  were  kind,  most  kind;  tears 
would  often  come  into  his  eyes  at 
what  they  did  for  him ;  but  there  was 
a  feelinff  swelling  at  his  heart  which 
warned  him  he  could  not  be,  and  b^ 
that  which  his  departed  mother's  pro* 
phetic  feai's  had  pictured,  i|  "  thing 
tor  charity's  cold  smiles."  Even  at 
this  early  age,  a  haughty,  impetuous 
spirit  of  independence  ws^  kmdling^ 
and  silently  becommg  the  monitor  €« 
his  actions.  '*  Is  there  no  work  that 
a  ho^  can  do,  to  get  his.bread  ?"  was 
the  question  he  put  one  day,  half 
angrily,  half  proudly,  to  two  or  three 
benevolent  persons,  whom  he  heard 
consulting  aoout  the  beat  means  oi 
dispos^pg  of  him. 

Mr  Granfield  was  applied  to  on  his 
behalf.  **  1  will  provide  for  him,  for 
the  present^"  s^id  he ;  *'  send  him  to 
me." 

Charles  was  delighted,  and  went 
with  alacrity.  Mr  Granfield  was 
upon  the  point  of  engaging  with  a 
copying  clerk  at  a  guinea  and  a  half 
per  week,  when  he  was  spoken  to 
about  young  Coventry.  It  imme- 
diately occurred  to  that  thrifty  phi- 
lanthropist, he  could  confer  two  be- 
nefits at  once — one  upon  Charles,  and 
anoUier  upon  himself.  Instead  of 
giving  him  a  guinea  and  a  half  per 
week,  he  only  gave  him  board  and 
lodging,  his  cast-off  clotheS|  and  fiyo 
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ahillings  a-month  to  Bpend  or  hoard, 
as  be  might  choose;  save  that  two 
out  of  the  five  were  to  be  deducted 
for  washing,  which  would  be  **  done 
at  home,"  at  much  less  expense  to 
Charles,  and  at  no  expense  to  his 
master. 

'  In  the  drudfferj,  the  servile  drud- 
gery, of  Mr  Cranfield,  ^for  such  he 
made  itO  the  noble-mmded  youth 
remained  three  years.  There  was 
nothing  his  generous  master  could 
put  him  to,  however  menial  or  fati- 
guing, at  which  he  repined ;  and 
^  were  was  nothing  too  tatiguing,  or 
too  slavish,  with  which  to  task  him. 
Indeed,  the  more  labour  he  gave,  the 
better  he  was  satisfied,  for  then  he 
knew  he  earned  his  food,  clothes,  and 
lodging— a  reflection  precious  to  his 
proud  nature.  '*  I  have  a  right  to 
them,"  he  would  often  mentally  ex- 
claim ;  and  that  sense  of  right  would 
have  given  to  a  mouldy  crust  and  a 
drop  of  water,  a  flavour  which  not 
ihe  delicacies  of  a  palace  could  have 
had  for  him,  without  it  In  the  midst 
of  all  his  toil,  too,  he  still  found  time, 
while  others  slept,  to  lay  in  a  store 
of  various  knowledge ;  devoting  his 
three  shillings  a-month,  not  to  buying 
books,  which  would  have  poorly  fed 
his  eager  appetite  for  them,  but  to 
Bubscnbing  for  their  perusal  at  a 
large  circiuating  library  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

:  It  was  to  be  supposed,  that  a  mind 
like  his,  as  its  energies  ripened,  would 
find  the  vassalage  of  Mr  Cranfield's 
service  insufferu)ly  irksome ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  of  an  increasing 
contempt  for  his  sordid  character. 
He  longed  for  a  wider  and  a  better 
sphere  of  action ;  but  in  all  his  aspi- 
rations, he  traced  as  its  boundiu'y 
the  sturdy  principle,  that  he  would 
have  his  worth,  and  no  more.  **  A 
million  should  not  content  me,"  he 
would  sometimes  cry,  when  medita- 
ting on  the  future,  ''  if  something 
witnin  told  me  my  price  was  greater; 
but,  by  the  same  rule,  less  Uian  die 
least  that  ever  satisfied  a  human  be- 
ing, shall  suffice  me,  if  so  it  ought  to 
be." 

About  this  time,  the  second  son  of 
Mr  Cranfield  left  school ;  and  as  his 
father  considered  that  he  must  find 
him  in  board  and  lodging,  clothes  and 
washing,  it  would  be  an  economical 
nrrangement  to  put  him  in  the  place 
of  Charles.    The  advantages  were 


so  obvious,  that  heeitation  was  on 
of  the  question. 

**  I  shall  not  want  you,  Mr  CoTentry, 
after  next  Friday,"  was  all  the  noti- 
fication he  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  one  Monday  morning. 

«  Very  well,  sir,"  was  CharWa 
reply,  as  he  continued  the  writing  he 
was  upon,  while  the  curl  of  his  lip 
spoke  more  scorn  thaa  his  toDgae 
could  have  uttered. 

*' We'll  say  nothing  about  the  wash- 
ing for  this  month,"  observed  Mr 
Cranfield,  when  Friday  night  canx^ 
and  he  put  half-arcrown  into  his 
hand. 

**  It  wants  a  fortnight  of  tiie  nMmth, 
sir,"  replied  Charles  calmly,  as  he 
laid  the  half  crown  upon  the  table. 
**  Take  f^our  shiUing,  and  give  me  my 
eighteenpence.     To  that  I  have  a 

Hr  Cranfield  was  struck  witii  admi- 
ration. He  took  back  the  half  crown, 
and  gave  him  eiffhteenpence.  "  You 
are  an  honourable  young  man,*'  sud 
he,  shaking  him  warmly  oy  the  hand. 
"  Your  heart  is  in  the  right  place ; 
you'll  be  a  shining  character  yet.  I 
trust  I  know  how  to  appreciate  anch 
delicacy  of  feeling.  You  liave  my 
best  wishes  for  your  welfare;,  go 
where  you  may.  God  bless  you,  and 
good  night" 

With  these  words  the  doiHr  of  Mr 
Cranfield  was  closed  upon  him ;  ud 
with  the  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket, 
a  small  bundle  under  hie  arm,  and 
his  "  heart  in  the  right  place,"  as  the 
worthy  Mr  Cranfield  observed,  did 
Charles  Coventry  turn  from  it  to 
"  go  where  he  might" 

It  was  summer  time ;  the  weadier 
sultry  in  die  extreme ;  the  moon 
shining  brightly ;  and  without  know- 
ing whither  he  bent  his  steps,  widi- 
out  indeed  thinking  where  he  was 
going,  for  his  mind  was  a  chaos  of 
tumultuous  thoughts,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  fields.  He  fol- 
lowed the  path  that  lay  before  him. 
It  brought  him  into  a  narrow  lane, 
with  lofty  trees  on  each  side,  which 
interlaced  their  branches  at  the  top, 
forming  a  verdant  canopy  too  thick 
for  the  moon  to  penetrate.  He  pau- 
sed a  moment  to  consider  whether 
he  should  go  to  the  right  or  left.  He 
had  no  motive  for  choice,  but  turned 
mechanically  to  the  right  He  soon 
perceived  he  was  ascending  a  rcme- 
what  steep  hiU|  and  when  he  gained 
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the  summit,  seated  himself  on  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  to  take  breath. 

And  now  was  the  first  moment  he 
began  to  think.  All,  till  now,  had 
been  a  rapid  succession  of  dreams ; 
one  unbroken  series  of  visionary  ab- 
stractions, which  had  passed  through 
bis  mind.  He  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh ;  clapped  his  hands,  and  chuck- 
led like  an  over-joyed  child. 

**  Why  this  is  brave  I"  he  exclaim- 
ed :  '*  this  is  a  golden  beginning  of 
life's  journey — tree  as  the  air  that 
[>]ow8  upon  me,  and  like  it,  unseen 
a  man ;  unheeded  by  him,  whence  I 
x>me,  or  whither  I  go.  By  Jupiter! 
>ut  this  is  the  way  to  learn  philoso- 
>hy.  Oh  I  there  is  no  master  of  them 
ill  can  teach  it  half  so  feelingly  as 
Ills,"  taking  the  eighteenpence  from 
lis  pocket,  and  looking  at  it  as  it  lay 
n  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  Let  me 
lak  counsel  of  you,  my  friends,"  he 
Mmtinued  with  a  laugh.  '*  Will  you 
ray  me  a  bed  to-night  ?  Aye,  say 
re,  if  I  will  go  without  a  dinner  to- 
norrow.  But  when  to-morrow  comes, 
there  will  still  be  a  to-morrow,  and 
mother,  and  another,  to  the  end  of 
ame ;  while  thy  ending  will  be  with 
\he  to-morrow's  sun-down  —  and 
hen" 

He  paused  suddenly ;  he  examined 
dosely  the  money  he  held — ^he  chink- 
sd  one  piece  against  the  other — and 
Chen  burst  into  a  louder  and  longer 
it  of  laughter. 

**  Does  the  devil  hoodwink  his 
jwn  ?"  he  cried.  "  Yea,  doth  he ;  for 
!>nly  by  such  a  trick  could  this  have 
bappened.  I  said  right  when  I  call- 
ed it  a  golden  beginning.  It  is  a 
^inea  I  look  upon;  twenty-one 
shillings  and  sixpence;  and  so,  twenty 
times  a  more  precious  philosophy 
than  I  took  it  to  be.  Now,  had  a 
Doan  who  knew  the  honest  value  of 
ft  guinea  been  self-cheated  thus,  I 
would  retread  every  step  I  have  taken 
to  do  him  right ;  but  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  steal  from  so  poor  a  wretch,  in 
virtue,  as  is  he  who  wasroymaster,  the 
blessings  he  will  purchase  from  every 
want  of  mine  which  his  involuntary 
bounty  shall  relieve.  So  to  your 
hiding  place  again:— and  now,  God 
speed  me  I" 

It  was  very  true,  that  Mr  Cranfield 
had  given  a  guinealnstead  of  a  ^hilliug. 
It  IB  no  less  true,  that  when  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  he  set  the  mat- 
ter right,  by  withdrawing  his  sub- 
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Bcription  for  one  year  from  a  lying-in 
charity  to  which  he  belonged,  for  the 
benefit  of  having  his  wife's  poor  re- 
lations delivered  at  their  own  houses. 

The  rhapsody  of  Charles  was  no 
sooner  finished,  tlian  he  sprung  from 
his  seat,  and  pursued  his  walk.  The 
morbid  excitement  of  his  feelings  had 
subsided ;  his  over  heated  brain  no 
longer  teemed  with  confused  thoughts 
and  images;  the  violence  of  the  pa- 
roxysm was  passed,  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  sta^ering 
novelty  of  his  situation— anight  wan- 
derer, without  a  home,  without  a 
friend;  without  the  means  to  pro- 
cure the  first;  almost  without  Uie 
wish  to  possess  the  second.  From 
the  moment  when  Mr  Cranfield's 
Spartan  annunciation  rung  in  his 
astonished  ears — **^  I  shall  not  want 
you  after  next  Friday" — he  had  de- 
termined in  his  own  mind,  that  that 
"  next  Friday,"  should  be  to  him  the 
hegira  of  his  life — his  point  of  de- 
parture in  the  world's  voyage : — and 
though  he  knew  he  was  to  set  sail 
without  chart  or  compass,  a  sort  of 
reckless  fascination,  suited  to  his 
romantic  spirit,  seemed  to  dwell  upon 
his  resolve.  ''  I  can  live  where  there 
are  men  to  serve,"  was  his  frequent 
exclamation  during  the  interval ;  and 
with  this  feeling  at  its  climax,  he 
turned  his  back  upon  the  door  of 
Mr  Cranfield. 

But  there  is  a  difference,  which 
only  experience  discovers,  between 
romantic  intentions,  and  romantic 
performances.  When  we  revel  in 
the  former,  we  are  like  the  simple 
country  wench,  who  reckoned  up  all 
tiie  things  she  would  buy  with  the 
produce  of  her  pail  of  milk;  and 
when  we  begin  tne  latter,  we  very 
often  give  the  untoward  kick  which 
scatters  our  anticipated  delights  in 
the  dust  Our  hero  was  already  ap- 
proximating towards  such  a  catas- 
trophe. Tired,  drowsy,  with  an  in- 
convenient appetite,  (all  of  them 
mere  common  propensities  of  vulgar 
mortality,)  the  poetical  qualities  of 
his  situation  were  fast  losing  their 
hold  upon  his  imagination.  There 
was  no  picturesque  bank  of  violets 
upon  which  he  could  repose;  no 
woodbine  bower, the  haunt  of  Dryads 
or  of  fairies,  with  a  crystal  stream 
purling  through  it,  which  invited  him 
to  seek  silvan  slumbers  in  its  cool 
recess ;  no  cottage  chimney,  sending 
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up  it*  wrefttibt  of  pale-blue  moke^ 
(the  fragrant  vapour  of  turf  or  green- 
wood bougb,)  between  two  aged 
trees, 

*«  Where  Corydon  and  Thywis  met, 
Are  at  their  savoary  dinner  set, 
Of  herbs,  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-banded  Phyllis  dresses." 

Id  short,  he  was  wandering  some- 
where on  the  confines  of  Middlesex 
and  Berkshire,  than  which  the  de- 
sarts  of  Arabia  are  hardly  less  pro- 
ductive of  the  romantic  in  adventure, 
and  he  would  fain  have  had  his  sup- 
per and  gone  to  bed,  than  which  there 
are  no  two  conditions  of  existence 
less  conducive  to  the  romantic  in 
feeling. 

Again  he  seated  himself  by  the 
roa£side  to  rest,  and  sleep  came  over 
him.  It  was  broad-day  ere  he  awoke. 
He  found  he  had  not  been,  as  he 
imagined  himself  in  his  soliloquy, 
on  the  top  of  the  hill,  ^  unseen  of 
man,'*  or  *'  unheeded"  by  him.  Uis 
hat  and  bundle  were  gone. 

'^  They  would  have  taken  my  mo- 
ney too,  I  warrant,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fear  of  disturbing  me." 

There  wiu  this  fear,  and  therefore 
due  precaution  had  been  employed 
to  do  it  without  disturbing  him. 
There  was  neither  guinea  nor  six- 
pence in  his  pocket !  The  then  poe- 
sessor  of  botn,  as  well  as  of  his  hat 
and  bundle,  was  a  Scotch  pedlar;  no 
thief  by  profession  ,*  one  who  would 
not  go  out  of  his  way  to  pick  a  pocket; 
but  one  who  had  no  virtue  in  his  soul 
strong  enough  to  resist  picking  up 
whatever  came  in  his  way. 

Charles  was  confounded  I  The  co- 
lour fled  from  his  cheek,  his  lip 
quivered,  and  tears  of  vexation,  rar 
tner  than  of  grief,  stood  in  his  eyes. 
He  who  was  light-hearted,  and  not 
without  hope,  with  a  fancied  eighteen 
pence  only,  as  his  sum  of  worldly 
wealth,  felt,  for  the  moment,  as  if  he 
had  lost  an  inheritance,  because  now 
he  had  not  a  farthing ;  so  little  capa- 
ble are  we  of  putting  their  true  value 
upon  either  the  frowns  or  the  smiles 
ot  fortune.  Despondency,  however, 
was  as  foreign  to  his  character,  as  it 
generally  is  to  his  time  of  life.  As 
a  matter  of  choice,  he  would  rather 
have  had  his  hat,  his  wardrobe,  and 
his  money ;  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
he  submitted  to  the  privation  with  a 
very  good  gracoj  after  he  had  done 


wiMtt  older  and  wiaer  heads  an  apl 
to  do  in  like  caaee,  adopted  tlie  pn- 
dent  reaolutioB  of  never  rmuuBg  Ae 
tame  risk  asain.  But  could  he  liaft 
seen  himself,  he  would,  at  least,  ban 
confesaed  there  waa  now  aomethiig 
wUd,  romantic,  and  {Hctureaqin 
enough  in  his  appearance.  ChanH 
Ck>ventry  waa  tail  for  his  jrean,  per- 
haps about  five  feet  nine;  sliii, 
ffraceful  in  hia  carriaffep  and  Us 
S^re  a  perfect  model  ot  synuBietry; 
his  hair,  raven  black,  haiying  in  pn»* 
fuse  natural  curia  over  his  for^ead; 
his  features  decidedly  handsome;  i 
a  manly  caat of  beauty;  aad  their  ^ 
neral  expression  denotimg  a  haughif 
firmness*  of  mind,  aofteaed  only  I7 
a  bewitching  smile,  that  aeenied  ti 

Elay  perpetually  round  his  mou^ 
i  bis  ffait  he  waa  erect»  carryiiig  hii 
head  tar  back,  and  stepping  uoai 
with  a  bounding,  elastic  tread,  as  3 
the  earth  yielded  to  ita  pressure,  but 
returned  a^n,  with  forces  to  give 
it  a  more  vigorous  spring. 

Such  a  rover,  unDonneted,  unat- 
tended, wanderii^  the  high wi^ya,  liki 
a  denizen  of  their  vibrant  liberties 
coidd  not  be  expectea  to  paas  aloag 
and  rouse  no  wonder;  aadfoitunately 
for  him,  he  roused  something  OMiia 
than  wonder,  in  one  who  saw  Ubl 
He  oame  to  a  small  village;,  afters 
walk  of  nearly  fifteen  mUea,  so  liuBt 
with  hunger,  that  further  he  lelt  hs 
could  not  go,  and  sat  dowa  upon  a 
large  stone,  which  seemed  the  frag- 
ment of  some  ancient  croast,  just  at 
the  entrance  of  it.  He  had  wholly 
forgotten  the  aingularity  of  his  ap- 
pearance, till  it  was  recalled  to  ha 
recollection  by  observing  a  group  of 
children  gaaing  at  him  trom  behind 
a  barn-door,  and  by  noticinff  the 
blacksmith,  who  had  left  his  forga^ 
and  now  stood  midway  between  it 
and  the  footpath,  with  a  horse-sho^ 
half  red  hot,  in  his  pincers;  the  said 
h(Nrse-shoe  therein  not  at  all  resen- 
bling  the  blacksmith's curiosity,which 
was  at  a  white  heat,  to  make  oat 
Ciiarlee,  and  his  busmeas.  Charles 
beckoned  him  to  approach.  He  ad- 
vanced with  a  laay,  loitering  step^  as 
if  he  wanted  a  litUe  more  time  for 
observation  at  a  distance. 

<*  Is  it  possible  to  ^et  employment 
in  this  place  ?"  was  his  first  questiea. 

"  Yes,  possible  enw^gh,  I  take  i^ 
for  we  have  plenty  of  idle  poor  henb 
who  will  rather  atarre  thaa  wwk**' 
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'<  I  w(m]d  wotk  that  I  may  not 
•tarve,"  replied  Charle«. 

**  Aye,"  responded  the  blacksmith^ 
looking  at  him  with  a  dubious  eye, 
as  though  he  thought  he  was  likely 
enough  to  starve,  notwithstaading,  u 
he  had  nothing  but  his  work  to  trust 
to  for  a  dinner. 

**  I  have  been  robbed  on  the  road»^' 
continued  Charles. 

''Indeed!  as  how?"  interrupted 
the  Cyclops. 

«  While  I  slept" 

"  While  you  slept  ?  Why,  that* t  a 
bad  look-out,  young  fellow ;  but  you 
might  expect  as  much,  I  think,  in 
these  parts,  if  you  make  the  high- 
ways  your  bed ;  for  we  find  enough 
to  do  to  keep  ourselves  from  being 
robbed  with  our  eyes  open." 

''  I  am  pennyless,  and  in  want  (tf 
food,"  added  Charles ;  "  but,"  fixing 
his  eyes  earnestly  on  the  man,  ''1 
seek  no  charity— whatever  hand  sup- 
plies my  necessities  shall  be  repaid 
by  my  labour." 

**  I  daresay  it's  all  very  true  what 
you  say ;  however,  as  you  are  a  stran- 

fer  to  me,  you'll  not  take  it  amiss  if 
don't  interfere." 

With  these  words  the  blacksmith 
hastened  back  to  his  forge,  and  be« 
gan  to  ply  his  anvil  with  redoubled 
dilieence.  Charles  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  felt  at  that  mo- 
ment more  anguish  of  mind  than  he 
had  ever  known.  He  remained  in  this 
attitude,  bitter  forebodings  crowd- 
ing fast  upon  him,until  he  was  roused 
from  it  by  a  soft  female  voice. 

**  Young  man !  If  you  please,  my 
mistress  wants  to  speak  with  you." 

He  looked  up.  A  rosy-cheeked 
lass,  with  dove-like  eyes,  in  a  mob 
cap,  black  stuff-gown,  and  a  white 
apron,  tucked  up  sideways,  stood 
before  him. 

"  And  who  is  your  mistress,  pretty 
one?"  said  Charles,  with  that  inde- 
scribable smile  of  his,  for  there  was  a 
something  in  the  girl's  manners  and 
appearance  which  operated  like  a 
cnarm — ^  Who  is  your  mistress,  and 
where  does  she  live  ?" 

**  Over  the  way,  if  you  please,  sir. 
Her  name  is  Mrs  Saville. 

**  1  don't  know  her,  my  dear,"  re- 
plied Charles. 

**  1  know  that,  sir,"  and  a  sort  of 
awkward  blush  diffused  itself  over 
her  countenance,  called  there  as 
fflu<A  by  tha  sMvge  meaning  of 


Charles'  me,  aa  by  hii  flalteriar 
epithets  of  "  dear,*'  and  *'  pretty  one.^ 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  right?"  h» 
continued. 

''  Quite  sure,  sir,"  she  replied; 
''  my  mistress  sidd,  '  Mary,  do  you 
see thatpoor  young  man  sitting  there? 
•-he  seems  ill-*ffo  and  tell  him  I 
want  to  speak  with  him.'— So  I  have 
come  to  tell  you." 

The  innocence  and  simplicity  o 
this  mode  of  authenticating  her  em^ 
baasT  left  no  doubt  upon  Charles'a 
mind,  that  Mrs  Saville,  whoever  she 
might  be,  did  ''  want  to  speak  with 
him;"  and  he  followed  his  con« 
ductress  to  a  large,  old-fa^ioned,  but 
substantially  built  mansion,  which 
stood  back  twelve  or  fifteen  yards 
from  the  public  road.  He  was 
ushered  into  a  spacious  parlour, 
solidly  rather  than  elegantly  fumishx 
ed,  where  he  found  Mrs  Saville.  She 
was  considerably  advanced  in  years, 
somewhat  below  the  middle  height, 
with  flaxen  hair,  and  a  remarkably 
pale,  but  delicately  transparent  com- 
plexion. Her  air  was  courteous  and 
refined,  and  bespoke  the  gentlewo^ 
man  of  tiie  old  school,  lliere  was 
a  clear  silvery  tone  in  her  voice, 
coupled  with  a  certain  emphatic  pre- 
cision in  her  mode  of  tallcing,  and  a 
quiet  ease  in  her  stately  unembar* 
rassed  manner,  which  forcibly  re» 
mkided  Charles  of  his  own  beloved 
mother ;  nor  was  this  impression 
weakened  by  a  peculiar  character  of 
benignity  and  goodness  which  dwelt 
upon  her  still  interesting  countenance. 

Benevolence  and  pity,  when  they 
are  of  the  right  quality,  (equally  re- 
mote from  the  parade  of  domg  good, 
and  the  impertinence  of  worUiless 
curiosity,)  perform  their  task  with  a 

gentle  impatience  to  hasten  relief, 
y  sparing  the  unfortunate  every 
anxious  feeling  of  suspense.  Mrs 
Saville,  in  a  few  kind  words,  inform- 
ed Charles  of  her  motive  in  sending 
for  him.  He  was  touched  to  the  very 
heart.  It  seemed,  as  if  the  years  of 
his  infancy  and  boyhood  had  return- 
ed ;  for,  never  since  those  years,  ne- 
ver since  his  mother's  death,  had  the 
voice  of  man  or  woman  reached  his 
heart.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  here  were 
a  being  the  heart  might  trust ;  one 
who  would  not  fling  upon  its  breath- 
ings the  churlish  spirit  of  a  selfish 
world,  nor  interpret  its  desires  by 
Ibe  cold  cunning  of  sordid  ealcuUi'- 
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tion;  one  whom  even  he,  with  all 
his  proud  scorn  of  unrequited  bene- 
fits, could  be  content  to  call  and  feel 
his  benefactor.  He  related  what  had 
befallen  him  on  the  road,  and  how  it 
had  hence  chanced  that  he  was  in 
his  present  plight  But  this  was  on- 
ly half  the  tale ;  his  expressive  fea- 
tures, his  natural  ffrace,  and  the  sim- 
ple eloquence  of  ingenuous  truth, 
told  for  nim,  while,  as  he  partook  of 
refreshments  he  so  much  needed, 
Mrs  Saville  extracted  in  detail  the 
•*  story  of  his  life." 

**  You  have  spoken  much  of  your 
mother,"  said  Mrs  Saville ;  "  but  no- 
thing of  your  father." 

*'  1  never  knew  him ;  he  died  when 
I  was  in  my  cradle." 

**  That  was  a  sad  mischance." 

**  My  mother  felt  it  so,"  replied 
Charles ;  *^  for  as  often  as  she  talked 
to  me  of  him,  it  was  with  a  grief  as 
fresh  as  when  he  died." 

**  Then  you  know  the  manner  of 
his  death  ?"  observed  Mrs  Saville. 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Charles 
related  all  the  circumstances  of  that 
event,  as  he  had  heard  them  from  his 
mother.  Mrs  Saville  appeared  great- 
ly interested  with  the  narrative ;  for 
it  partook  of  that  deep-toned  melan- 
choly with  which  it  was  ever  invest- 
ed by  her  from  whose  lips  alone  he 
had  listened  to  its  recital. 

**  I  do  think,"  said  she,  when  he 
had  concluded,  **  it  were  a  thousand 
pities  you  should  not  have  a  friend 
at  this  critical  moment  of  your  life." 
.  '^  It  is  a  wide  world,  madam,"  re- 
plied Charles,  thoughtfully,  **  and 
there  are  paths  enough  for  all  who 
are  in  it:  sooner  or  later,  I  shall 
find  my  way  into  one  of  them." 

**  So  I  doubt  not  you  will,"  an- 
swered Mrs  Saville ;  **  but  it  is  be- 
cause the  world  is  wide,  because 
there  are  many  paths,  and  because 
of  those  many,  there  be  some  that 
are  very  bad,  that  they  who  are  enter- 
ing upon  it,  and  have  their  path  to 
choose,  stand  in  need  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  them  to  direct  their 
steps." 

*'  I  have  been  the  child  of  mis- 
fortune hitherto  by  decree,"  said 
Charles ;  **  henceforth,  I  elect  my- 
self the  child  of  fortune  by  choice, 
and  bind  myself  upon  her  wheel,  the 
seeker  of  all  its  giddy  turns." 

His  features  brightened,  and  a  bold 
daring  flashed  from  his  eyes,  as  the 


still  fascinating  vision  offttroablei 
destiny  dimly  floated  before  Ins 
fancy. 

**  I  will  not  seek  to  turn  70U  fniB 
your  choice,"  continued  Mrs  Sarnie, 
with  Uie  same  unperturbed  and  mild 
tone  of  expostulation  she  had  aB 
along  miuntained;  "  I  would  onlf 
ask  to  be  permitted  to  give  myself 
one  of  those  turns  of  fortune's  wheel, 
of  which  you  are  so  enamoured." 

Charles  was  silent 

**  Come,  young  man/*  added  Mn 
Saville,  "  let  me  have  power  to  per- 
suade you,  there  is  an  OTer-nilitf 
Providence  that  guides  (and  to  fulfi 
its  om-n  inscrutable  purposes)  all  tke 
seeming  chances  of  this  life.  Coo- 
pare  our  journey  through  it,  fras 
the  time  when  we  commence  it  alone, 
to  a  traveller  having  to  cross  a  broad 
and  rapid  river,  by  the  aid  of  step- 
ping-stones, placed  at  irregular,  and 
sometimes  hazardous,  distances.  You 
are  that  traveller ;  you  have  arrived 
at  the  margin  of  this  river ;  70a  are 
considering  how  you  shall  cross  ft ; 
let  me  place  your  foot  on  the  first  of 
these  stepping-stones.  How  you  are 
to  reach  me  next,  and  the  next»  and 
the  next,  and  whether  you  are  to  find 
them  many  or  few,  that  so  your  pas- 
sage shall  be  easy  or  difficult,  nor 
you  nor  I  can  tell ;  but  Fortune,  your 
chosen  goddess,  offers  you  tfae^r«/.'* 

This  unexpected  and  irresistible 
appeal,  urged  with  such  singular 
adroitness  and  delicacy,  urged,  too, 
in  tones,  and  with  a  persuasive  gen- 
tleness, tiiat  strangely  recalled  thrill- 
ing remembrances  of  his  mother, 
overpowered  the  feelings  of  Chaoses. 
A  thousand  emotions  struggled  for 
utterance ;  but  all  he  could  say,  or 
rather  attempt  to  say,  was  a  stam- 
mering acknowledgment  of  gratitude, 
without  accepting  or  refusing  the 
kindness  that  excited  it. 

"  Your  agitation,"  continued  Mrs 
Saville,  after  a  short  pause,  **  con- 
vinces me  I  have  struck  the  chord 
whose  vibrations  are  in  unison  with 
my  desires.  I  take  your  answer  from 
the  unerring  oracle  of  awakened  fieel- 
ings  which  have  no  words,  but  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  trembling 
language  of  the  eye,  or  the  bnmiiur 
of  the  flushed  cheek.  You  are  my 
guest  to-day.  To-morrow,  you  shall 
depart  upon  an  errand  diat  I  dare 
promise  myself  will  not  disappoiot 
mine  or  your  hopes.  Remain  here»" 
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she  added,  rising  from  her  chair,  "  I 
will  return  directly."  With  these 
words  she  left  the  room. 

Before  Charles  could  recover  from 
the  spell-liice  trance  into  which  this 
address  had  thrown  him,  Mrs  Saville 
re-entered  the  apartment,  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand. 

'*  I  feel  assured,*'  said  she,  **  I  am 
only  fulfilling  an  appointed  duty  in 
what  I  have  done,  tor  these  thinffs 
are  not  the  work  of  chance.  This  is 
a  letter  to  my  brotlier.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent man,  and  has  the  power,  where 
he  sees  the  propriety,  of  befriending 
the  friendless.  If  he  take  you  by 
the  hand,  it  must  be  your  own  fault 
should  you  not  adequately  benefit 
by  the  introduction,  i  ou  shall  hear 
what  I  have  said,  that  you  may  know 
precisely  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  will  present  yourself  to 
hbn." 

Mrs  Saville  then  read  the  letter. 
It  was  little  more  than  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Charles  and 
his  history,  and  a  simple,  but  earnest 
entreaty,  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
complete  what  she  had  begun. 

'^  Now,"  continued  Mrs  Saville, 
'^  you  shall  depart  with  this  early  to- 
morrow. If  you  are  at  the  first  mile- 
stone, beyond  the  turnpike  where  the 
two  roads  meet,  a  litue  before  five 
o'clock,  the  stage  will  pass  in  which 
you  may  proceed  to  London." 

**  I  am  utterly  unable,  madam" — 
exclaimed  Charles,  with  an  agitated 
voice 

**  Spare  yourself  and  me,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs  Saville.  ^  I  should  be 
sorry  if  you  were  able  to  say  what 
it  is  natural  you  should  feel,  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  So  here  let  us 
dismiss  the  subject  We  shall  not 
be  at  a  loss,  I  dare  say,"  she  added, 
smiling,  **  for  others ;"  and  immedi- 
ately Ted  ^e  conversation  into  va- 
rious channels,  till  the  excitement  of 
Charles's  mind  gradually  subsided. 
He  then  entered  with  animated  free- 
dom into  discourse ;  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  how  her  first  favourable 
impressions  were  deepened,  as  she 
insensibly  drew  from  him  the  au- 
thentic transcript  of  his  mind. 

When  night  came,  he  took  leave 
of  Mrs  Saville.  His  farewell  was 
imprinted  on  the  hand  extended  to- 
wards him,  with  a  silent  fervour  that 
.would  have  satisfied  the  excellent 
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Mr  Ci'anfield  his  heart  was  indeed 
*'  in  tlie  rij^ht  place."  In  his  bed- 
room he  found  the  letter  lying  on 
the  table,  sealed  and  directed ;  and 
beside  it  a  neat  silken  purse,  con- 
taining twenty  guineas. 

Charles  sat  down  to  think ;  to  live 
over  again  the  extraordinary  day  he 
had  passed.  He  was  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  read  its  eventful 
history,  by  the  sober  light  of  reason. 
The  world  and  its  concerns,  the  hu- 
man heart  and  its  mysteries,  the  holy 
deeds  of  unobtrusive  virtue,  were  to 
him  all  unknown.  What  had  hap- 
pened, therefore,  seemed  more  like 
a  tale  of  fairy-land,  than  that  thing 
merely  which  men  call  good  fortune ; 
of  which  the  instances  are  so  many, 
that  were  they  all  recorded,  we 
should  cease  to  write  romance,  as 
less  romantic  than  truth.  Thought 
could  not  help  him  out  of  his  per- 
plexity. "  View  it  how  I  will,'  he 
exclaimed,  at  the  close  of  his  medi- 
tations, '^  it  is  a  miracle ;  but  at  all 
events  I  will  see  the  end  of  it." 

With  this  declaration  he  retired  to 
bed.  In  tlie  morning  he  awoke  re- 
freshed and  cheerful.  When  he  de- 
scended from  his  room,  the  only  per- 
son he  saw  was  the  pretty  dove-eyed 
lass,  who  had  been  the  ambassadress 
of  Mrs  Saville  the  preceding  day. 
She  looked  as  if  she  knew  ail  that 
had  happened,  and  rejoiced  in  her 
knowledge.  A  passing  word  of  gal- 
lantry escaped  his  lips,  as  she  opened 
the  door  for  him ;  and  hastening  to 
the  "  first  mile-stone  beyond  the  turn- 
pike-gate," the  stage  soon  arrived  in 
which  he  was  conveyed  to  London. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned,  that 
when  Charles  entered  the  village, 
and  seated  himself  upon  the^  old 
stone,  in  the  way  already  described, 
Julia  Montague,  a  young  lady  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  and  the  niece  of 
Afirs  Saville,  was  standing  at  tlie  par- 
lour window,  while  her  aunt  was 
busy  settling  the  accounts  of  the 
week  in  another  part  of  the  room. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  insinuated,  that 
if,  instead  of  Chai'les  Coventry,  (and 
the  reader  remembers  what  sort  of  a 
looking  person  Charles  Coventiy 
was,)  a  poor,  decrepid,  aged  man, 
had  rested  his  weary  limbs  on  that 
same  piece  of  antique  stone,  there 
would  have  been  the  least  difference 
in  Julia  Montague's  humanity.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  nowever,  it  was  en- 
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tween  sixty-five  and  Beventy-five>  ten 
years  make  sad  havoc.  Her  stature, 
always  diminutive,  had  assumed  the 
stoop  of  decrepitude  ;  her  flaxeu  hair 
was  a  silver  white;  her  delicately 
pale  complexion  liad  the  wan  hue  of 
sickness ;  and  her  clear,  musical 
voice  had  lapsed  into  a  cracked,  tre- 
mulous tone.  But  there  was  the 
same  benignity  of  countenance ;  and 
her  carriage,  Uiough  feeble,  retained 
its  impress  of  courtesy  and  refine- 
ment. 

Mrs  Saville  was  accompanied  by 
her  niece,  who,  strange  to  say,  was 
still  Julia  Montague,  though  now 
bidding  adieu  to  six-and-twenty.  Ju- 
lia, if  not  absolutely  beautiful,  was 
at  least  something  more  than  inte- 
resting in  her  appearance;  and  united 
to  elegant  manners,  an  amiable  dis- 
position, and  a  richly  cultivated  mind. 
Whether  she  could  have  married,  but 
would  not ;  whether  she  would,  but 
could  not ;  or  lastly,  whether  neither 
was  the  case,  but  Uiat  she  was  single 
for  the  same  reason  that  she  had  au- 
burn hair,  are  points  which  it  were 
utterly  indefensible  to  discuss.  It 
is  enough  that  she  was  single,  and 
that  the  sterling  qualities  of  her  cha- 
racter attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  Co- 
ventry in  the  frequent  opportunities 
he  now  had  of  observing  her.  He, 
too,  was  beyond  that  period  of  life 
when  either  the  heart  or  the  eye  is 
alone  consulted,  provided  there  be  a 
head  to  lend  its  assistance.  But  Ju- 
lia Montague  had  attractions  for  all 
three.  The  eye  of  a  husband  might 
dwell  with  conscious  pride  upon  her 
personal  charms;  his  heart,  with  fond 
devotion,  upon  her  gentle  virtues; 
and  his  mind,  with  calm  admiration, 
upon  the  natural  endowments  and 
acquired  treasures  of  hers.  There 
was  food  for  passion,  for  love,  for 
esteem.  When  the  first  decayed,  as 
decay  it  must,  though  *'  to  a  radiant 
angel  linked,"  endearing  love  would 
fill  the  void,  and  sober  reason,  that 
knows  no  change,  shed  its  mild  lus- 
tre to  the  last 

After  this  preparation,  the  matter 
may  as  well  be  settled  at  once,  for 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  secret  in 
the  business.  Every  reader  has  al- 
ready anticipated  the  inevitable  uni- 
on between  Charles  Coventry  and 
Julia  Montague.  It  took  place  about 
six  or  seven  months  after  her  arrival 
in  London,  and  scarcely  as  many 


weeks  before  the  decease  of  Mn  Sa- 
ville, who  expired  suddenly,  while 
sitting  at  breakfast  on  the  very  mon- 
ing  of  the  day  she  had  fixed  for  re- 
turning into  the  country,  under  the 
firm  persuasion  of  signal  benefit  d^ 
rived^om  the  skill  w  her  physidu. 
It  was  a  falling  asleep,  imier  thta 
that  terrific  struggle  between  aoul 
and  body,  when  mtj  are  to  aepante. 
She  leaned  back  in  her  chair — ^tke 
shadow  of  death  passed  fw  a  bm- 
ment  over  her  countenance — then 
was  one  lonff-drawn  aigli — and  aM 
was  over  I  Tnus  mild  and  peaoefal 
was  the  departure  of  Eugenia  Sa- 
ville from  a  world  througii  wbidi 
she  had  passed  as  mildly,  aa  peace- 
fully,— and  most  holily !  Tears  were 
shed  for  her,  not  such  aa  fisll  upsa 
the  grave  of  all  who  leave  bduad 
kindred  or  friends  to  mourn  a  eoss- 
mon  loss  with  conunon  grief;  but 
such  as  hallow  the  memory  of  the 
good;  tears,  whose  source  was  ia 
Sie  heart,  and  which  dro|qped  froa 
eyes  where  man^  a  time  and  oft 
they  had  been  dried  by  the  beu%a 
being  they  now  bewailed. 

Mr  Howard  did  not  surriYe  his 
sister  more  than  two  years ;  tlie  ex- 
act number  by  whi<^  he  was  Imt 
junior  in  age,  so  that  their  earthly 
pilgrimage  was  of  the  same  doiation, 
almost  to  a  day.  Having  no  famfly, 
and  all  his  relations  being  in  i^pulait 
circumstances,  he  bequeathed  the 
bulk  of  his  immense  property  to  cha- 
ritable institutions ;  and  to  his  part- 
ner, Mr  Coventry,  the  valuable  pos- 
session of  the  business  of  the  lale 
firm.  To  his  niece,  Julia  Coventry, 
he  gave  a  legacy  of  five  thousand 
pounds ;  ^  bemg,"  as  he  expressed 
it  in  his  will, ''  the  fifth  part  of  the 
sum  he  had  intended  to  leave  her, 
had  she  not  already  succeeded  to 
two  fortunes — the  one  that  was  her 
aunt*s,  his  dear  departed  sister,  £a- 
genia  Saville ;  the  other,  the  far  bel- 
ter fortune  of  a  good  husband." 

From  this  period,  the  career  of 
Charles  Coventry  was  marked  by  un- 
exampled prosperity.  Wealth  floir- 
ed  in  upon  him  through  a  thousand 
channels,  with  all  its  coucomitaats, 
vast  influence,  the  highest  distinctioB 
that  can  surround  a  commoner,  and 
the  ambition  to  become  the  founder 
of  a  family.  As  a  first  step  towards 
effecting  the  last,  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  Parliament;  as  a  second,  a  pre- 
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ponderatiiig  Toice  in  the  nomination 
to  other  seats;  and  as  a  third,  he 
concentrated  all  the  energies  of  his 
mind  and  character  to  acquire  public 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  politi- 
cian. He  had  the  requisites  for  Doth ; 
and  his  political  principles  were  upon 
record,  m  a  worlc  which  had  excited 
an  unusual  degree  of  popular  notice, 
from  its  caustic  analysis  of  Whig 
patriotism,  and  its  sarcastic  delinea* 
tions  of  the  leading  Whig  patriots, 
for  the  last  half  century. 

He  was  soon  satisfied  he  had  not 
placed  before  his  hopes  a  visionary 
prize.  Scarcely  haa  he  taken  his 
leat,  and  certainly  had  not  addressed 
Jie  House  more  than  three  or  four 
imes,  when  he  was  singled  out  for 
Mie  of  those  ferocious  attacks  by 
lie  Opposition,  which  they  never 
uake  except  upon  an  imbecile  Mini- 
iter,  or  a  formidable  adversary  who 
s  rising  to  his  proper  level.  It  em- 
KMlied  every  moae  of  parliament- 
kiy.warfare,  from  polished  sarcasm 
und  eloquent  invective,  to  deep 
aouthed  reproof,  and  tiie  light  artil- 
ery  of  ridicule.  The  Whig  benches 
'ang  with  acclamations;  tiie  Trea- 
sury ones  were  silent.  To  have 
«hoed  those  acclamations,  would 
isve  been  to  recognise,  as  a  cham- 
aon,  one  who  was  on  his  trial  to  es- 
ablish  whether  he  had  the  mettle  in 
Lim  which  would  proclaim  him  such, . 
rr  only  the  ardour  of  a  well-dispo- 
ed,  but  feeble  auxiliary.  There  was 
lOt  a  man  in  the  house  who  better 
inderstood  the  true  nature  of  his 
osidon,  or  all  that  hung  suspended 
•n  the  issue,  than  Mr  Coventry  him- 
elf.  Pride,  ambition,  glory,  consci- 
ius  strength,  contempt  of  despicable 
aotives,  mflamed  into  resentment  at 
he  anticipated  possibility  of  their 
uecess,  every  feeling  that  could  in- 
pire  an  ardent,  generous  nature, 
incurred  to  animate  him.  He  rose. 
lis  exordium  was  placid,  easy,  play- 
ul  even ;  but  there  was  a  collected 
nergy  of  purpose  on  his  brow;  a 
iudling,  but  smothered  fire  in  his 
ye ;  and  a  dignified  repose  of  man- 
ler,  which  bespoke  the  secret  know- 
ed^e  of  a  reserved  strength  for  the 
Lecislve  onset    It  came. 

There  had  been  the  stillness  that 
oretells  the  hurricane ;  the  rising 
lists  and  furious  eddies  that  are  its 
mmediate  harbingers;  and  there  was 
be  hurricane  itself!  The  devastatiQX) 
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was  complete.  Not  a  vestige  re- 
mained of  the  mighty  fabric  which 
sarcasm  and  invective,  reproof  and 
ridicule,  had  raised  to  arrest  his  pro- 
gress ;  and  when  be  sat  down,  with 
the  emphatic  declaration,  **  that  as^ 
he  hoped  he  should  never  invite  hos- 
tility by  presumptuous  arrogance, 
so  would  he  never  bend  to  it,  when 
it  wore,  in  his  judgment,  the  livery 
of  that  most  degenerate  of  our  vices, 
or,  if  they  likea  it  better,  meanest 
of  our  infirmities,"  peals  of  tumultu- 
ous cheers  bore  testimony  to  the  elo* 
3uence,  manliness,  and  justice  of  his 
efence.  The  Minister  was  loud  in 
his  encomiums,  and  personally  con- 

fratulated  him  upon  the  display  he 
ad  made;  while  the  adherents  of 
government,  now  that  he  had  shewn 
he  was  able  to  assert  his  own  cause, 
came  forward  with  oppressive  ala-: 
crity  to  assert  it  for  him.    With  mo- 
dest self-denial,  he  belied  the  swell- 
ing   exultation  which  throbbed  in 
every  pulse  of  his  excited  fiiime ; 
but  he  who  has  fought  hard  for  vic- 
tory and  gained  it,  with  whatever - 
well-beseeming   diffidence  he  may 
teach  his  tongue  to  disclaim  the  lau- 
rel, has  that  within,  even  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  wraps  the  cloak,  of 
humility  in  its  thickest  folds  about 
him,  which  whispers  to  his  proud  i 
heart  that  he  U  a  con(|[ueror.   Charles . 
Coventry  had  feverish  dreams  that, 
night.  Titles,  and  ribbons,  and  glitter- 
ing stars,  and  bright  honours,  dazzled . 
his  sleeping  fancy ;  and  such  a  glass 
as  Banquo  held  in  his  hand,  when 
the  weird  sisters ''  grieved  the  heart** 
of  Macbeth,  seemed  to  shew  him 
"  gold-bound  brows"  which  he  could 
''  smile  upon,  and  point  at  for  his." 

At  length  he  found  himself  witli 
his  foot  planted  on  tlie  first  step  of 
^  ambition's  ladder."  An  executive 
appointment,  with  a  baronetcy,  were  • 
offered  him  in  requital  of  his  long, 
disinterested,  and  valuable  support, 
of  government  He  accepted  them. 
Til  en  came  another  nifi;ht  of  feverish 
dreams,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his 
pillow.  Sir  Charles  Coventry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  administration.  He  was 
now  approaching  his  fiftieth  year, 
and  was  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  three  of  whom  were  sonp. 
If,  therefore,  he  had  touched  the 
boundary  of  his  hopes,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  with  his 
Wealth.  hQ  should  transmit  a  titl^  t9  . 
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hto  posterity.  But  the  same  pni^ 
dence^  «iient»  and  unwearied  araour 
in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  he  under- 
took, whidi  had  conducted  him  thua 
fiftr»  opened  the  path  to  his  further 
advancement  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  by  the  vigorous  and  effi- 
cient  discharge  of  his  official  duties ; 
and  while  he  impressed  his  colleagues 
and  the  country  with  a  high  opinion 
of  his  fitness  for  more  important 
functions,  he  silenced  the  hostility  of 
politiad  adversaries,  who,  when  he 
accepted  office,  were  not  slow  to 
fling  upon  him  their  taunts,  as  an 
adventurer  for  place  without  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.  A  few  shmt 
years  saw  him  raised  to  the  dignitv 
of  a  privy-councillor,  and  mcedwith 
the  ribbon  of  the  order  of  the  Bath* 

Behold  him  now  I  The  Right  Ho- 
nourable Sir  Charles  (Coventry,  K.B. 
giving  weight  to  the  meaaures  of  Go* 
vemment  by  his  advice,  and  support* 
inffthem  afterwards  by  his  eloquence 
inPitfliament,  where  he  was  no  longer 
the  candidate  for  distinction,  but  the 
possessor  of  it.  He  had  wholly  with- 
drawn himself  from  mercantile  af- 
fairs, partly  because  their  adequate 
supermtendence  was  incompatible 
with  the  other  demands  upon  his 
time;  but  more  because  they  might 
stand  in  his  way,  if  the  occasion  pre- 
sented itself,  for  ffrasping  at  the  great 
object  of  his  ambition.  He  haif  rea- 
lised a  princely  fortune,  which  he 
used  with  the  unostentatious  virtue 
of  one  who  remembered  what  he  was 
thirty-five  years  before;  for  it  was 
just  that  period  since  his  forlorn  con- 
dition had  awakened  the  sympathy 
of  Mrs  Seville,  whose  memory  was 
idoliaed  in  his  recollection.  He  never 
forgot  that  condition.  The  **  neat 
silken  purse,"  which  contained  the 
first  twenty  guineas  that  had  ever 
called  him  master,  was  religiously 
preserved;  and  he  would  often  fan- 
cifully compare  it  to  a  little  rivulet 
welling  forth  from  the  side  of  some 
lofty  mountain,  which,  augmented  in 
its  course  by  many  tributary  streams, 
becomes  at  last  a  mighty  river,  pour^ 
inff  its  ample  waters  in  a  majestic 
tioe  to  the  green  ocean. 

One  of  those  political  emergencies, 
arising  from  the  jealousies  of  rival 
statesmen,  which  have  frequently  lift- 
ed into  power  men  who  had  been 
all  their  lives  vainly  striving  to  bring 
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hopes,  operated  propltlotttly  for  Sir 
Cbarles  Coventry,  it  is  true  he  bad 
sown  the  seeds;  but  it  ia  no  less 
true,  that  without  such  m  ooncoT' 
renee  of  circumstancee,  in  all  pffol» 
bility  he  would  never  have  reaped 
the  harvest  Matured,  however,  ai 
his  experience  now  was,  and  vm* 
abated  as  was  that  ardour  of  d» 
racter  which  had  distinguiahed  haa 
from  hia  cradle,  a  transient  nuasiviaff 
of  himself  crept  over  his  mkidiwS 
the  prize  lay  fairly  within  hia  rea^ 
and  he  waa  invited  to  stretch  fortk 
his  hand.  But  the  miagiving 
only  transient  A  noble  entfa 
succeeded ;  the  more  certeiii  to  esa- 
duct  him  prosperously  dirougfa  Ui 
trial,  because  it  had  been  ushered  is 
by  a  wise  diffidence.  He  accepted 
the  sBALs  of  office  $  took  hia  oeat  st 
the  council-table,  as  a  Cabinel  Mins- 
ter ;  and  saw  himself  InnioaDed,  in  s 
pre-eminent  degree,  by  the  persoBii 
and  constttutlomd  confidence  of  hk 
sovereign.  As  on  the  other  occaaldBs 
of  his  life,  he  at  once  filled  the  space 
in  which  he  moved.  The  enercits 
of  his  nature  developed  tJuMnaelVei 
with  increased  ampiitiide ;  tbe 
mensiotts  of  his  int^lect  w«re 
larged  to  the  full  extent  of  ita 
sphere.  This  extraoidinary 
whose  existence  could  nev 
been  known,  but  by  the  means  which 
actually  disclosed  It,  (although  in 
secret  Influence  was  die  hidden  apriag 
of  all  his  actions,  as  It  ever  must  be 
of  all  men  who  build  themselves  a 
name,)  created  so  much  astonish- 
ment  in  one  of  his  ccdleagues,  that 
he  observed,  ^  If  Sir  Chariea  Govea* 
try  were  to  become  Klne  of  Ei^laod, 
every  body  would  say  he  was  ^ora 
to  wear  a  crown ;  for  l»e  al  waya  seems 
to  have  been  Intended  by  nature  ler 
the  precise  station  he  occupies."  A 
pioiound  mystery  of  the  world  was 
solved  in  this  half-jocular,  half-peCa- 
lant  remark.  It  is  those,  and  thoss 
only,  **  Intended  by  nature  for  the 
precise  station  they  occupy,"  whs 
rule  the  world,  from  Uie  Macedoniaa 
conqueror  down  to  the  village  orarle; 
and  many  a  heart,  which  has  the  noUe 
quality,  lives  and  dies  in  ignoraace 
of  its  presence,  because  occasion  faai 
not  called  it  forth. 

Sir  Charles  Coventry  exercised 
the  high  function  of  a  Cabinet  Mi- 
nister for  eleven  years ;  and  during 
the  last  three,  that  of  Prime  Hhiistfr. 
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But  he  had  now  passed  his  grand 
climacteric;  and  though  free  from 
anjof  the  more  enfeebling  symptoms 
of  age,  began  to  feel  a  desire  tor  re- 
pose. He  had  lived  long  enough  for 
others,  and  for  worldly  objects.  He 
wished  to  find  a  quiet  interval,  this 
.  side  the  grave,  for  the  peaceful  en« 
joyment  of  himself.  Such,  however, 
is  the  fascination  of  power,  (next  to 
life,  the  hardest  thing,  perhaps,  to 
part  with  voluntarily,)  that  the  desire 
languished  two  years  before  he  could 
resolve  to  intimate  it  to  his  Royal 
Master.  When  he  did,  permission 
was  granted,  but  with  many  flatter- 
in?  expressions  of  regret,  and  the 
Btni  more  flattering  declaration  of  a 
wish  that  the  memory  of  his  eminent 
services  should  be  perpetuated  by 
the  honours  of  the  peerage.  A  few 
weeks  after,  the  Minister  resigned 
the  seals  of  office  as  Viscount  Gtlen- 

CRAIG  I 

Here  terminated  his  public  life; 
but  it  was  the  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence that  he  should  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  in  the  serene  luxury  of  a 
gradual  unfelt]  decay,  surrounded  by 
an  affectionate  family,  beloved  by 
many  friends,  and  honoured  in  the 
world's  esteem.  Lady  Glencraig, 
who  had  been  his  companion  m 
climbing  the  dazzling  heights  of 
rank  and  power,  shared  with  him, 
a  short  time,  the  tranquil  retirement 
that  followed ;  but  she  set  out  before 
liim  on  the  great  journey  of  eternity. 
The  separation  was  tender,  not  ago- 
nizing ;  for  no  earthly  happiness  is 
blighted,  no  fondly-cfaerisned  hopes 
of  years  to  come  are  destroyed, 
^when,  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
eiffhty,  hearts  are  unlinked  by  death, 
^hlch  have  throbbed  in  unison 
through  all  their  foregone  days. 
**  Tarry  yet  a  little  space,  and  we 
will  go  together,"  may  speak  the  na- 
tural wish  of  the  survivor ;  but  the 
soul  breadiea  this  consolation,  **  fo- 
daif  is  appointed  for  thee — and  for  me 
a  to-^morrow  which  is  at  hand."  The 
venerable  Glencraig  felt  this,  as  he 
bent  over  the  agea  form  of  her,  on 
*who8e  pale  wrinkled  face  there 
beamed  the  placid  smile  which  told 
of  blameless  joy  that  she  was  sum- 
moned first;  yet,  not  till  parting  was 
like  the  current  of  a  quiet  stream, 
whose  waters,  separated  by  some 
4ark  and  rocky  fragment,  flow  in  a 


divided  course  f otind  its  base,  but 
meet  again  to  be  for  ever  joined. 

Two  sons  and  four  daughters  of 
Lord  Glencraig  were  married,  ahd^ 
the  parents  of  a  numerous  offspring. 
The  elder  of  the  former,  who  was 
heir  to  the  title,  had  distinguished 
himself  in  several  foreign  missions 
of  great  delicacy.  Two  other  sons^ 
and  one  daughter,  remained  unmar- 
ried, the  last  probably  because  she 
was  devoted  to  a  science  which  with- 
drew all  her  thoughts  from  earth. 
She  was  an  astronomer;  but  be- 
yond looking  at  the  heavenly  bodies 
through  magnificent  telescopes,  it 
never  appeared  that  any  thing  came 
of  her  star-gazing. 

It  was  deliffhtful  to  see  him,  with 
unimpaired  faculties  of  mind,  and 
few  infirmities  of  body,  wearing  out 
the  remnant  of  a  life  that  had  oeea 
so  full  of  busy  incidents.  Some 
branches  of  his  family  were  always 
with  him,  and  once  in  each  year  it 
was  his  custom  to  have  them  all  as- 
sembled at  his  table,  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grand-chudren, 
even  down  to  the  nursling  of  six 
months  old,  or  younger,  if  tiiere 
chanced,  at  such  time,  to  be  a  fresh 
arrival.  Oh  I  the  flow  of  sublime 
and  holy  feeling  that  would  seem  to 
gush  from  the  old  man's  heart  at 
uose  moments,  as  he  looked  round 
and  saw  the  living  images  of  his 
Maker,  in  whose  veins  ran  kindred 
blood  I  How,  like  a  patriarch  of  the 
chosen  land,  he  would  discourse 
wisdom  with  the  elders,  mingling 
the  maxims  of  this  world  with  the 
piety  of  the  next  I  And  then,  he  had 
cheerful  thoughts,  and  a  lightsome 
spirit,  to  call  up  mirth  and  laughter 
on  the  unclouded  brow  of  youth; 
while  infancy  itself,  seated  on  his 
knee,  would  chuckle,  and  clap  its 
dimpled  hands,  as  he  danced  before 
its  sparkling  eyes  the  glittering 
watch-chain,  or  radiant  diamond  that 
adorned  the  shrivelled  shaking  hand. 
All  were  happy ;  but  he,  of  all,  the 
happiest ;  for  his  share  of  happiness 
was  swelled  to  overflowing  by  the 
addition  of  theirs. 

«  Julia,  how  old  are  you  ?"  said 
the  venerable  peer,  at  one  of  these 
annual  heart-greetings,  addressing 
the  daughter  of  his  eldest  son. 

"  Seventeen,"  was  the  reply. 

^  Stand  by  me  :^ And  you,  Jfr 
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Fr^erick,  with  your  fearless  hawk's 
eye,  what  is  your  age  ?" 

^  Eleven,  grandfather." 

•*  Come  you  here  too." — Then, 
casting  his  looks  round,  he  fixed  up- 
on another,  and  another,  and  another, 
till  he  had  gathered  eight  of  his 
children's  children  about  him.—*'  I 
want  another  yet,"  he  continued, 
^  and  it  must  be  Uiat  little  Miss  who 
is  so  busy  with  her  doU,  in  a  comer 
by  herself." 

The  child  was  brought  The  laugh- 
ing, rosy  group  stood  wondering  at 
what  was  to  follow. 
.  ^  By  this  living  multiplication 
table,"  said  he,  with  a  gay,  good- 
humoured  air,  *'  I  reckon  my  age." 

Then  he  began  counting  them :  se- 
venteen—eleven— fourteen — twelve 
— ten  —  six — eight — four — two — 

BIGHTY-FOUR. 

<'  Heigho  I"  he  exclaimed ;  "*  to 
think  that  I  have  had  for  my  single 
share  of  life,  as  much  as  has  yet  ful- 
en  to  the  lot  of  this  whole  cluster  I 


Well— next  year  yon  wiQ  rted  a 
march  upon  me,  and  make  atenUi 
stride,  so  that  I  must  drop  you,  Mt- 
dam,"  (patting  the  sweet  cneral>te 
of  Harriet  Beauchamp,  who  had  » 
swered  with  a  pretty  lisp  she  va 
eight  years  old,)  ^  and  maice  ^ 
eij^ty-five  without  you." 

But  this  was  his  last  BiiTinii* 
Never  again  did  that  happy  oicii 
gather  round  him ;  for  whea  tkl 
time  came  that  so  they  would  bn 
done,  Charles  Coventry,  Vnensl 
Glencraig;  was  made  paitaker  of  Art 
awful  secret  whose  mysterystrettis 
not  bevond  the  grave.  His  ead  «» 
peaceful.  He  laid  down  life,  at 
man  who  had  tasted  of  its  aweeoai 
even  to  satiety ;  and  he  put  oi  i» 
mortality— for  eternity  dawns  d|i« 
the  soul  before  this  world  fades Cioi 
its  glimmering  consciouBDefis  for  eRi 
--as  one  who  had  humble  hope  a 
having  done  well. 

a> 
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Chapter  Vf. 
Comnmpivon'^  The  Spectrai  Dog^  The  Forger. 


Consumption. 

Consumption  ! — Terrible,  insatia- 
ble tyrant !  who  can  arrest  thy  pro- 
Sress,  or  number  thy  victims  ?  why 
ost  thou  attack  almost  exclusively 
the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  our  spe- 
cies? why  select  bloomingand  beauti- 
ful youtli,  instead  of  hazard  and  ex- 
hausted age  ?  why  strike  down  those 
who  are  boundinj^  blithely  from  the 
starting-post  of  life,  rather  than  the 
decrepid  beings  tottering  towards  its 

foal  ? — By  what  infernal  subtil ty 
ast  thou  contrived  hitherto  to  baffle 
the  profoundest  skill  of  science,  to 
frustrate  utterly  the  uses  of  expe- 
rience, and  disclose  tliyself  only  when 
thou  hast  irretrievably  secured  thy 
victim,  and  thy  fangs  are  crimsoned 
with  its  blood  ? — ^Destroying  angel ! — 
why  art  thou  commissioned  thus  to 
smite  down  the  first-born  of  agonized 
humanity? — What  are  the  strange 

J>urposes  of  Providence,  that  thus 
etteth  thee  loose  upon  ^cf  objects  of 
its  infinite  goodness  ? 


Alas,  how  manyaching  hearts  lar« 
been  agitated  with  these  imaBBWfl' 
able  questions,  and  how  manyaf' 
riads  are  yet  to  be  wruog  aMJ** 
tured  by  them ! — ^Let  me  proeeedte 
lay  before  the  reader  a  short  «* 
simple  statement  of  one  of  the  01^ 
many  cases  of  consumpt]OD,aDdiS 
its  attendant  broken-heaztedam 
with  which  a  tolerably  exteDsn< 
practice  has,  alas,  crowded  my  nte 
mory.  The  one  immediatelyfoU<^' 
ing  has  been  selected,  heaast^ 
seemed  to  me,  though  destitute^ 
varied  and  stirring  incident,  calai- 
lated,  on  various  accounts,  to  eio^ 
peculiar  interest  and  sympavf' 
Possibly  there  are  a  few  whoJJ 
consider  die  ensuing  pages  perra^ 
by  a  tone  of  exaggeration.  It  b  >• 
so.  My  heart  has  really  ached  «»• 
der  the  task  of  recording  the  bi^ 
premature  fate  of  one  of  the  »» 
lovely  and  accomplished  youBJ  ** 
men  I  ever  knew ;  and  the  Ti"difjj 
collection  of  her  Buflerinw,  ».''*" 
as  those  of  her  anguished  relatioiB» 
way  hjive  led  me  to  adopt  «ro< 
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language, — but  not  strong  enough 
adequately  to  express  my  feelings. 
.   Miss  Herbert  lost  both  her  father 
and  mother  before  she  had  attained 
her  tenth  year,  and  was  solemnly 
committed  by  each  to  the  care  of  her 
uncle,  a  baronet,  who  was  unmarried, 
and,  through  disappointment  in  a  first 
attachment,  seemed  likely  to  con- 
tinue so  to  the  end  of  his  life.    Two 
years  after  his  brother's  death,  he 
\ira8  appointed  to  an  eminent  official 
situation  in  India^  as  the  fortune  at- 
tached to  his  bai'onetcy  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  extravagance  of  his 
predecessors.  He  was  for  some  time 
at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  his  little 
niece.    Should  he  take  her  with  him 
to  India,  accompanied  by  a  first-rate 
governess,   and  have  her  carefully 
educated  under  his  own  eye ;  or 
leave  her  behind  in  England,  at  one 
of  the  fashionable  boarding-schools^ 
and  trust  to  the  general  surveillance 
pf  a  distant  female  relation  ?  He  de- 
cided on  the  former  course ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly,  very  shortly  after  com- 
pleting her  twelfth  year,  this  little 
olooDQing  exotic  was  transplanted  to 
the  scorched  soil,  and  destined  to 
^  waste  its  sweetness"  on  the  sultry 
air,  of  India.— A  more  delicate  and 
lovely  little  creature  than  was  Elisca 
Herbert,  at  this  period,  cannot  be 
conceived.    She  was  the  only  bud 
frpm  a  parent  stem  of  remarkable 
beauty  :~but,  alas,  that  stem  was 
suddenly  withered  by  consumption  I 
Her  father,  also,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fierce  typhus  fever  only  half  a  year 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.    Little 
Eliza  Herbert  inherited,  with  her 
mother's  beauty,  her  constitutional 
delicacy.    Her  figure  was  so  slight, 
that  it  almost  suggested  to  the  oe- 
holder  the  idea  of  transparency ;  and 
there  was  a  softness  and  languor  in 
her  azure  eyes, beaming  through  their 
lopgsUken  lashes,  which  told  of  some- 
thing too  refined  for  humanity.  Her 
disposition  fully  comported  with  her 
person  and  habits — arch,  mild,  and 
intelligent,  with  a  little  dash  of  pen- 
siveness.   She  loved  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement   If  she  occasionally  flitted 
for  a  moment  into  the  world,  its  glare 
and  uproar  seemed  almost  to  stun 
her  gentle  spirit    She  was,  almost 
from  infancy,  devotedly  fond  of  read- 
ing; and  sought  with  peculiar  avi- 
dity books  of  sentiment    Her  gifted 
preceptress— QBQ  of  the  most  ami- 
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able  and  refined  of  womto — soon 
won  her  entire  confidence, and  found 
little  difi^culty  in  imparting  to  her 
apt  pupil  all  the  stores  of  her  own 
superior  and  extensive  accomplish- 
ments. Not  a  day  passed  over  her 
head,  that  did  not  find  Eliza  Herbert 
riveted  more  firmly  in  the  hearts  of 
all  who  came  near  her,  from  her 
doting  uncle,  down  to  the  most  dis- 
tant domestic.  Every  luxury  that 
wealth  and  power  could  procure  was, 
of  course,  always  at  her  command ; 
her  own  innate  propriety  and  just 
taste  prompted  her  to  prefer  sim- 
plicity in  all  things.  Flattery  of  all 
Kinds  she  abhorred — and  forsook  the 
house  of  a  rich  old  English  lady, 
who  once  told  her  to  her  face  she 
was  a  beautiful  little  angel !  In 
short,  a  more  sweet,  lovely,  and 
amiable  being  than  Eliza  Herbert 
never  "adorned  the  ranks  of  huma- 
nity. The  only  fear  which  inces- 
santly haunted  those  around  her, 
and  kept  Sir  —  in  a  feverish  flut- 
ter of  apprehension  every  day  of  his 
life,  was,  that  his  niece  was,  in  his 
own  words,  "  too  good — too  beauti- 
ful, for  this  world ; '  and  that  unseen 
messengers  from  above  were  already 
flitting  around  her,  ready  to  claim 
her  suddenlv  for  the  skies.  He  has 
often  described  to  me  his  feelings  on 
this  subject  He  seemed  conscious 
that  he  had  no  right  to  reckon  on  the 
continuance  of  her  life;  he  felt,when- 
ever  he  thought  of  her,  an  involun- 
tary apprehension  that  she  would,  at 
no  distant  period,  suddenly  fade  from 
his  sight ;  he  was  afraid,  he  said,  to 
let  out  the  whole  of  his  heart's  affec- 
tions on  her.  Like  the  Oriental  mer- 
chant, who  shudders  while  freighting 
"  one  bark — one  little  fragile  bark," 
with  the  dazzling  stores  of  his  im- 
mense ALL,  and  committing  it  to  the 
capricious   dominion  of  wind  and 

waves ; — so  Sir often  declared, 

that,  at  the  period  I  am  alluding  to, 
he  experienced  cruel  misgivings, that 
if  he  embarked  the  whole  of  his  soul's 
loves  on  little  Eliza  Herbert,  they 
were  fated  to  be  shipwrecked.  Yet 
he  regarded  her  every  day  with  feel- 
ings which  soon  heightened  into  ab- 
solute idolatry. 

His  fond  anxjeties  soon  suggested 
to  him,  that  so  delicate  and  irafole  a. 
being  as  his  niece,  supposing  for  a 
moment  the  existence  of  any  real 
grounds  of  apprehension  that  her 
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eonstitution  bore  an  hereditary  taint, 
could  not  be  thrown  into  a  director 
path  for  her  grave,  than  in  India;  that 
any  latent,  lurking  tendency  to  con- 
sumption would  be  quickened  and 
devdoped  with  fatal  rapidity  in  the 
burning  atmosphere  she  was  then 
breathmg.  His  mind,  once  thoroughly 
suffused  with  alarms  of  this  sort, 
could  not  ever  afterwards  be  di»- 

Eossessed  of  them ;  and  he  accord- 
igly  determined  to  relinquish  his 
situation  In  India,  the  instant  he 
should  have  realized,  from  one  quar* 
ter  or  another,  sufficient  to  enable 
Lim  to  return  to  England,  and  sup- 
port an  establishment  suitable  to  his 
station  in  society.  About  five  years 
had  elapsed  since  his  arrival  in  In- 
dia, during  which  he  had  contrived 
to  save  a  large  portion  of  his  very 
ample  income — when  news  reached 
him  that  a  considerable  fortune  had 
fallen  to  him,  from  the  sudden  death 
of  a  remote  relation.    The  intelli- 

gence  made  him,  comparatively,  a 
appy  man.  He  instantly  set  on  foot 
arrangements  for  returning  to  Eng- 
land, and  procuring  the  immediate 
appointment  of  his  successor. 

Unknown  to  his  niece,  about  a 
year  after  his  arrival  in  India,  Sir 
*—  had  confidentially  consulted  the 
most  eminent  physician'^on  the  spot. 
In  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of 

the  baronet,  Dr  C was  in  the 

habit  of  dropping  in  frequently,  as 
if  accidentally,  to  dinner^  mr  the  pur- 
pose of  marking  Miss  Herbert's  de- 
mesmour,  and  ascertaining  whether 
^ere  was,  so  to  speak,  the  very 
faintest  adumbration  of  any  con- 
sumptive tendency.  But  no — his 
quick  and  practised  eye  detected  no 
morbid  indications ;  and  he  reitera- 
tedly  gladdened  the  baronet's  heart, 
by  assuring  him,  that,  in  any  present 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  little  Miss 
Herbert  bade  as  fair  for  long  and 
healthy  life  as  any  woman  breathing, 
especially  if  she  soon  returned  to  the 
more  salubrious  climate  of  England. 

Though  Dr  C had  never  spoken 

professionally  to  her,  Eliza  Herbert 
was  too  quick  and  shrewd  an  ob- 
server, to  continue  unapprized  of  tiie 
object  of  his  frequent  visits  to  her 
uncle's  house.  She  had  not  failed  to 
notice  his  searching  glances ;  and 
knew  well  that  he  watched  almost 
every  mouthful  of  food  she  eat,  and 
scrutinized  all  her  moyements.    He 
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had  once  also  ventured  to  feel  iMr 

J)ul8e,  in  a  half-in-eamest,  Inl^ 
oke  manner,  and  put  one  or  tro 
questions  to  the  governess  abool 
Miss  Herbert's  general  habits,  wUd 
ibAt  good,  easy,  communicative  cm- 
ture  unfortunately  told  her  inqiini* 
tive  little  pupil.  Now,  there  are  few 
things  more  alarming  and  IrritatiBf 
to  young  people,  eyen  if  consdoafll; 
enjoyinff  the  most  robust  heildi, 
than  suddenly  to  find  that  tiiejr  hm 
long  been,  and  still  are,  the  objects  rf 
uudouB  medical  surveillance.  Tbey 
begin  naturally  to  suspect  thai  tiien 
must  be  very  good  reason  for  it;  ui 
especially  in  the  case  of  nerreo^ 
hntable  temperaments — ^their  peice 
of  mind  is  thenceforward  destrojc^ 
by  torturing  apprehensions  that  Aef 
are  the  doomed  victims  of  nik 
insidious,  incurable  malady.  I  hiTt 
often  and  often  known  illustratioDS 
of  this.  Sir  •— —  also  was  aware  d 
its  ill  consequences,  and  endeftroor- 
ed  to  avert  even  llie  shadow  of  a 
suspicion  from  his  niece's  mind  tf 
to  tne  real  object  of  Dr  C^^'b  firftt* 
by  formally  introducing  him,  froo 
the  first,  as  one  of  his  own  intimate 
friends.  He  therefore  flattered  himsdf 
that  his  niece  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  his  azmen'ei 
concerning  her  headth ;  and  was  not 
a  little  startled  one  mominff  bjFns 
Herbert's  abruptly  en teringnisstudf, 
and,  pale  with  ill-di^uised  anxie^i 
enqu&ing  if  there  was  •*  any  thing  the 
matter  with  her."  Was  she  uncoa- 
^zioxuAj  falling  into  a  decliiuf  d* 
asked,  almost  in  so  many  words.  Her 
uncle  was  so  confounded  by  the  sud- 
denness of  the  affair,  that  he  lost  his 
Sresence  of  mind,  changed  colour  a 
ttle,  and,  with  a  consciously  embar- 
rassed air,  assured  her  that  it  w» 
«•  no  such  thing,"  quite  a  mistake^ 
"  very  ridiculous  one,"  a  *'  diildish 
whim,"  &c.  &c.  &c  He  was  w  rtrn 
earnest  and  energetic  in  his  assu- 
rances that  Acre  was  no  earthjf 
ground  for  apprehension— and,  a 
short,  concealed  his  alarm  so  cluifl- 
sily,  that  his  poor  niece,  thouri>  ^ 
left  him  with  a  kiss  and  a  smile,  and 
affected  to  be  satisfied,  retn«d  to  her 
ovm  room,  and  from  that  melancholj 
moment  resigned  herself  to  hergraTe. 
Of  this,  she  herself,  three  years  suIh 
sequently,  in  England,  assured  fflfi- 
She  never  afterwards  recovered  thw 
gentle  buoyancy  and  elasticity  « 
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spirits  which  made  her  burst  upon 
her  few  friends  and  acquaintance 
like  a  little  lively  sunbeam  of  cheer* 
fulness  and  gaiety.  She  felt  perpe- 
tually haunted  by  gloomy,  tnough 
▼ague  suspicions  that  there  was  some- 
thing radicaliy  torong  in  her  consti- 
tution—that it  was  from  her  birth 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  death — and 
that  no  earthly  power  could  eradi- 
cate them.  Though  she  resigned 
herself  to  the  dommion  of  such  ha- 
rassing thoughts  as  these  while  alone, 
and  even  shed  tears  abundantly,  she 
succeeded  in  banishing,  to  a  ^eat 
extent,  her  uncle's  disquietude,  by 
assuming  even  greater  gaiety  of  de« 
meanour  than  before.  The  baronet- 
took  occasion  to  mention  the  little  in- 
cident above  related  toDr  C— •;  and 
Tvas  excessively  agitated  to  see  the 
physician  assume  a  very  serious  ain 

^  This  may  be  attended  with  more 
mischief  than  you  are  aware  of.  Sir 
— ,"  he  replied.  **  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  tell  you  how  miserably  un- 
fortunate for  her  it  is,  that  Miss  Her- 
bert has  at  last  detected  your  rest- 
less uneasiness  about  her  health,  and 
the  means  you  have  taken  to  watch 
ber  constitution.  Henceforward  she 
may  appear  satisfied— but  mark  her 
if  she  can  forget  it.  You  will  find 
ber  fall  frequently  into  momentary 
fits  of  absence  and  thoughtfulness. 
She  will  brood  over  it,"  continued 
DrC . 

**  Why,  good  God  I.  doctor,"  re- 
plied tiie  baronet,  *^  what's  the  use 
of  frightening  one  thus?  Do  you 
tbIiJc  my  niece  is  the  first  girl  who 
bas  known  that  her  friends  are  an- 
xious about  her  health?  If  she  is 
really,  as  you  tell  her,  free  from  dis« 
ease — ^why  the  devil  I— -can  she ^anc;^ 
berself  into  a  consumption  ?" 

"  No,  no.  Sir ;  but  incessant 

alarm  may  accelerate  the  evil  you 
dread,  and  predispose  her  to  sink, 
her  energies  to  aroop,  under  the 
l^low— however  lightly  it  may  at  first 
fall— which  has  been  so  loDg  im- 

S ending.  And  besides,  Sir  - — y  I 
id  not  say  she  was  free  from  disease, 
but  only  that  I  had  not  discerned  any 
present  symptoms  of  disease." 

'*  Oh,  stuff,  stuflF,  doctor  I  non- 
sense 1"  muttered  the  baronet,  rising 
and  pacing  the  room  with  excessive 
agitation.  •*  Can't  the  girl  be /ati^Aerf 
out  of  her  fears  ?" 
It  may  be  easily  believed  that  Sir 
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-—- -  spenit  every  future  moment  of 
his  stay  in  India  in  an  agony  of  ap« 
prehension.  His>  fears  exaggera- 
ted the  slightest  indication  of  his 
niece's  temporary  indisposition  into 
a  symptom  of  consumption;  anything 
like  a  cough  from  her  would  send 
him  to  a  pQlow  of  thorns ;  and  her 
occasional  refusal  of  food  at  meal* 
times  was  received  with  undisguised 
trepidation  on  the  part  of  her  uncle. 
If  lie  overtook  her  at  a  distance* 
walking  out  with  her  governess,  he 
would  follow  unperceived,  and  strain 
his  eyesight  vnth  endeavouring  to 
detect  any  thing  like  feebleness  in  her 
gait  These  incessant,  and  very  na- 
tural anxieties  about  tiie  only  being 
he  loved  in  the  world,  enhanced  by 
his  efforts  to  conceal  tiiem,  sensibly 
impaired  his  own  health  and  spirits. 
He  grew  fretful  and  irritable  m  his 
demeanour  towards  every  member 
of  his  establishment,  and  could  not 
completely  fix  his  thoughts  for  the 
transaction  of  his  important  official 
business. 

This  may  be  thought  an  overstrain- 
ed representation  of  Sir  — 's  state 
of  mmd  respecting  his  niece — ^but 
by  none  except  a  young,  thought- 
less, or  heartless  reader.  Let  the 
thousand — the  million  heart-wrung 
parents  who  have  mourned,  and  are 
now  mourning,  over  their  consump- 
tive offspring — let  them^  I  say,  echo 
the  trutn  of  the  sentiments  I  am 
expressing.  Let  those  whose  bitter 
fate  it  is  to  see 

**  The  bark,  so  richly  freigbted  with  their 

love," 
gradually  sinking,  shipwrecked  be-* 
fore  their  very  eyes,  say,  whether 
the  pen  or  tongue  of  man  can  fur- 
nish adequate  words  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  anguished  reelings  I 

Eighteen  years  of  age— within  a 
trifle— was  Miss  Herbert,  when  she 
again  set  foot  on  her  native  land,  and 
the  eyes  and  heart  of  her  idolizing 
uncle  leaped  for  joy  to  see  her  aug- 
mented health  and  loveliness,  which 
he  fondly  flattered  himself  might  now 
be  destined  to 

*^  Grow  with  her  growth,  and  streDgthen 
with  ha*  strength.'* 

The  voyage— though  long  and  mo- 
notonous as  usual — with  its  fresh 
breezy  balminess,  had  given  an  im- 
petus to  her  animated  spirits;  and 
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w  her  slight  fiffure  stepped  down  the 
side  of  the  gloomy  colossal  India- 
man  which  had  brought  her  across 
the  seas,  her  blue  eye  was  bright 
as  that  of  a  seraph-— her  beaute- 
ous cheeks  glowed  with  a  soft  and 
rich  crimson,  and  there  was  a  light- 
ness, ease,  and  elasticity  in  her  move- 
ments— as  she  tripped  the  short  dis- 
tance between  the  vessel  and  the 
carriage,  which  was  in  waiting  to 
convey  tiiem  to  town — ^that  filled  her 
doting  uncle  with  feelings  of  almost 
frenzied  joy. 

**  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  my 
darling ! — Bless  thee — bless  thee  for 
ever,  my  pride  I  mv  jewel! — Long 
and  happy  be  thy  life  m  Menj  Eng- 
land!" sobbed  the  baronet,  folding 
her  almost  convulsively  in  his  arms, 
as  soon  as  thev  were  seated  in  the 
carriage,  and  giving  her  the  first  kiss 
of  welcome  to  her  native  shores. 
The  second  day,  after  they  were 
established  at  one  of  the  hotels, 
while  Miss  Herbert  and  her  gover- 
ness were  ridin?  the  round  of  fa- 
shionable shopping.  Sir drove 

alone  to  the  late  Dr  Baillie.  In  a 
long  interview  (they  were  personal 
friends)  he  communicated  all  his 
distressing  apprehensions  about  his 
niece's  state  oi  health,  imploring  him 
to  say  whether  he  had  any  real  cause 
of  alarm  whatever — immediate  or 
prospective— and  what  course  and 
plan  of  life  he  would  recommend 
for  the  future.  Dr  Baillie,  after 
many  and  minute  enquiries,  con- 
tented himself  with  saying,  that  he 
saw  no  grounds  for  present  appre- 
hensions. **  It  certainly  did  some- 
times happen,  that  a  delicate  daughter 
of  a  consumptive  parent,  inherited 
her  mother's  tendencies  to  disease," 
he  said.  "  And  as  for  her  future  life 
and  habits, there  was  not  the  slightest 
occasion  for  medicine  of  any  Kind ; 
she  must  live  almost  entirely  in  the 
country,  take  plenty  of  fresh  dry  air 
and  exercise— especially  eschew  late 
hours  and  company ;"  and  he  hinted, 
finally,  the  advantages,  and  almost 
the  necessity,  of  an  early  matrimo- 
nial engagement 

It  neea  hardly  be  said,  that  Sir 
—  resolved  most  religiously  to 
follow  this  advice  to  the  letter. 

^  I'll  come  and  dina  with  you  in 
Dover  Street,  at  seven  to-day,"  said 
Dr  Baillie,  **  and  make  my  own  obser- 
vations." 


**  Thank  you,  doctor — hoA — hut 
we  dine  out  to-day,"  muttered  the 
baronet,  rather  faintly,  addii^,  in- 
wardly, **  no,  no !— no  mare  medicd 
espionage — ^no,  no  I" 

Sir purchased  a  Tery 


tiful  mansion,  which  then  hap| 
to  be  for  sale,  situated  within  tea 
or  twelve  miles  of  London ;  and 
thither  he  removed,  as  80<mi  as  ew 
the  preliminary  arrangements  covdd 
be  completed. 

The  shrine,  and  its  divinity,  were 
worthy  of  eadi  other. HmH 


one  of  the  most  charming  pictoresqae 
residences  in  the  county.  It  was  a 
fine  antique  semi-Gothic  stniduR^ 
almost  obscured  from  aiebt  in  the 
profound  gloom  of  forest  uiade.  Tbe 
delicious  velvet  greensward^  spread 
immediately  in  nout  of  the  hoiMe, 
seemed  formed  for  the  gentle  fooU 
steps  of  Miss  Herbert  w^hen  yoa 
went  there,  if  you  looked  cnreluDy 
about,  you  might  discover  a  little 
white  tuft  glistening  on  some  part 
or  other  of  the  '^  smooth  soft-shaven 
lawn:"  it  was. her  pet  lamb,  crop- 
ping the  crisp  and  rich  herbi^ 
LitUe  thing  I  it  would  scarce  snbmit 
to  be  fon^ed  by  any  hand  but  that 
of  its  innocent  indulgent  mistress. 
She,  also,  might,  occasionally,  be 
seen  there,  wandering  thoughtfully 
along,  with  a  book  in  her  hand — 
Tasso,  probably,  or  Dante — and  her 
loose  light  hair  straying  from  beneath 
a  gipsy  bonnet,  commingling  in  plea- 
sant contact  with  a  saffron-coloured 
riband.  Her  uncle  would  sit  for  aa 
hour  together,  at  a  comer  of  his 
study-window,  overlooking  tbe  lawn, 
and  never  remove  his  eyes  from  the 
figure  of  his  fair  niece. 

Miss  Herbert  was  now  talked  of 
everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  the  pride  of  the  place — Uie  star 
of  the  county.  She  budded  forth 
aloiost  visibly;  and  though  her  ex- 
quisite form  was  developing  daily, 
till  her  matured  womanly  propor- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  cast  in 
the  mould  of  the  Venus  de  Medid, 
though  on  a  scale  of  more  slender- 
ness  and  delicacy, — it  was,  never- 
theless, outstripped  by  the  precoci- 
ous expanding  of  her  intellect  The 
sympatliies  ot  her  soul  were  attuned 
to  the  deepest  and  most  refined  sen- 
timent She  was  passionately  fond 
of  poetry — and  never  wandered  with- 
out the  sphere  of  what  was  first-rate. 
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Dante  and  Milton  were  her  constant 
companionBy  by  day  and  night;  and 
it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the  mellifluous, 
cadences  of  the  former  uttered  by 
the  soft  and  rich  voice  of  Miss  Her- 
bert She  could  not  more  satisfac- 
torily evidence  her  profound  appre- 
ciation of  the  true  spirit  of  poetry, 
than  by  her  almost  idolatrous  ad- 
miration of  the  kindred  genius  of 
Handel  and  Mozart.  She  was  scarce- 
ly ever  known  to  play  any  other 
music  than  theirs; — she  would  listen 
to  none  but  the  **  mighty  voices  of 
those  dim  spirits."  And  then  she  was 
the  mostamiable  and  charitable  crea* 
tore  that  sure  ever  trode  the  earth  I 
How  many  colds,  slight,  to  be  sure, 
and  evanescent,  had  she  caught,  and 
how  many  rebukes  from  the  alarm- 
ed fondness  of  her  uncle  had  she 
suffered  in  consequence,  through 
her  frequent  visits,  in  all  weathers, 
to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  sick  I 
— **  You  are  describing  an  idecd  be- 
ing, and  investing  it  with  all  the 
graces  and  virtues — one  that  never 
really  existed,"  perhaps  exclaims 
one  of  my  readers.  There  are  not 
a  few  now  living,  who  could  answer 
for  the  truth  of  my  poor  and  faint 
description,  with  anguish  and  regret 
Frequent]  V,  on  seeing  such  instances 
i^  precocious  developement  of  the 
powers  of  both  mind  and  body,  the 
curt  and  correct  expression  of  Quin- 
tillan  has  occurred  to  mv  mind 
with  painful  force — **  Quod  obser- 
vatum  fere  est,  celerius  occidere 
festinatam  maturitatem,***  aptly  ren- 
dered by  the  English  proverb, "  Soon 
ripe,  soon  rotten." 

The  latter  part  of  Dr  Baillie's  ad- 
vice was  anxiously  kept  in  view  by 
Sir ;  and  soon  after  Miss  Her- 
bert had  completed  her  twentieth 
vear,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  encourage  the  attentions  of 

a  Captain ,  the  third  son  of  a 

neighbouring  nobleman.  He  was  a 
remarkably  fine  and  handsome  youn^ 
man,  of  a  very  superior  spirit,  and 
fully  capable  of  appreciating  the 
value  of  ner  whose  hand  he  sought 
Sir  — —  was  delighted,  almost  to 
ecstasy,  when  he  extracted  from  the 
trembling  blushing  girl,  a  confession 

that  Captain 's  company  was 

any  thing  but  disagreeable  to  her. 


The  young  military  hero  was,  of 
course, soon  recognised  as  her  suitor; 
and  a  handsome  couple,  people  said, 
they  would  make.  Miss  Herbert's 
health  seemed  more  robu8t,.and  her 
spirits  more  buoyant,  than  ever. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  she  was  daily  riding  in  an 
open  carriage,  or  on  horseback,  over 
a  fine,  breezy,  champaign  country, 
by  the  side  of  the  gay,  handsome,  fas- 
cinating Captain ? 

The  baronet  was  sitting  one  mom- 
lug  in  his  study,  having  the  day  be- 
fore returned  from  a  month's  visit  to 
some  friends  in  Ireland,  and  engaged 
with  some  important  letters  from  In- 
dia, when  Miss  B ,  his  niece's 

governess,  sent  a  message  requesting 
to  speak  in  private  with  him.  When 
she  entered,  her  embarrassed,  and 
somewhat  flurried  manner,  not  a 
little  surprised  Sir . 

"How  is  Eliza? — How  is  Eliza, 
Miss  B—  ?"  he  enquired  hastily, 
laying  aside  his  reading  glasses. 
**Very  well,"  she  replied,"  very;"  and 
after  a  little  fencing  about  the  neces- 
sity of  making  allowance  for  the 
exaggeration  of  alarm  and  anxiety, 
she  proceeded  to  inform  him,  that 
Miss  Herbert  had  latterly  passed 
restless  nights — that  her  sleep  was 
not  unfrequently  broken  by  a  cou^h 
—a  sort  of  faint  churchyard  cougn, 
she  said,  it  seemed — which  had  not 
been  noticed  for  some  time,  till  it 
was  accoropanied  by  other  symp- 
toms  *^  Gracious  God  I  madam, 

how  was  this  not  told  me  before  ? 
— Why — why  did  you  not  write  to 
me  in  Ireland  about  it  ?" — enquired 

Sir ,  with  excessive  trepidation. 

He  could  scarcely  sit  in  his  chair, 

and  grew  very  pale ;  while  MissB ,  ^ 

herself  equally  agitated,  went  on  to 
mention  profuse  night-sweats — a  dis- 
.  inclination  for  food  —  exhaustion 
from  the  slightest  exercise — a  fever- 
ishness  every  evening — ^and  a  faint 
hectic  flush  — — 

"  Oh,  plague-spot  /"  groaned  the 
barone^  almost  choked,  letting  fall 
his  reading-glasses.  He  tottered 
towards  the  bell,  and  the  valet  was 
directed  to  order  the  carriage  for 
town  immediately.  "  What-— what 
possible  excuse  can  I  devise  for 
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bringing  Dr  Baillie  here  ?*  «aid  he 
to  the  govemess,  as  he  was  drawing 
on  his  gloves.  «  Well— well— ril 
leave  it  to  you — do  what  you  can. 
For  God's  sidce,  madam,  prepare  her 
to  see  him  somehow  or  another,  for 
the  doctor  and  I  shall  certainly  be 
here  together  this  evening.  Oh  !— 
say  I'm  called  up  to  town  on  sudden 
business,  and  thought  I  might  as 
well  bring  him  on  with  me,  as  he  is 
visiting  a  patient  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— Oh,  any  thing,  madam — any 
thing!"  He  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  saying. 

Dr  Baillie,  however,  could  not 
come,  being  himself  at  Brighton,  an 
invalid,  and  the  baronet  was  there- 
fore pleased,  though  with  ill-dis- 
guised chagrin,  to  summon  me  to 
supply  his  place.  On  my  way  down, 
he  put  me  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  facts  above  narrated.  He  im- 
plored me,  in  tenderness  to  his  an- 
tated  feelings,  to  summon  all  toe 
tact  I  had  ever  acquired,  and  alarm 
the  object  of  my  visit  as  little  as  pos^ 
sible.  I  was  especially  to  guard 
against  appearing  to  know  too  much; 
J  was  to  beat  about  the  bush — ^to 
extract  her  symptoms  gradually,  &c. 
&c.  I  never  saw  the  fondest^  the 
most  doting  father  or  mother,  more 
agitated  about  an  onlv  child,  than 
was  Sir about  his  niece.    He 

Protested  that  he  could  not  survive 
er  death, —  that  she  was  the  only 
prop  and  pride  of  his  declining 
years,  and  tnat  he  must  fall,  if  he  lost 
her — and  made  use  of  many  similar 
expressions.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  be- 
sought him  not  to  allow  himself  to  be 
carried  so  much  away  with  his  fears. 
He  must  let  me  see  her,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  whether  there 
were  any  real  cause  of  alarm,  I  said; 
and  he  might  rely  on  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman,  that  I  would  be  frank 
and  candid  with  him,  to  the  very  ut- 
most— I  would  tell  him  the  worst  I 
reminded  him  of  the  possibility  that 
the  symptoms  he  mentioned  might 
not  really  exist ;  that  they  might  have 
been  seen  by  Miss  B— —  through 
the  distorting  and  magnifying  me- 
dium of  apprehension; — and  that, 
even  if  they  did  really  exist — ^why, 
that — that — ^they  were  not  always  the 
precursors  of  consumption,  I  stam- 
mered, against  my  own  convictions. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emo- 
tions excited  in  the  baronet,  by  my 
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simple  utterin^^the  word  ^  eOQflnmp- 
tioB."  He  said  it  stabbed  himthrougft 
the  heart! 

On  arrivhig   at  Hall,   dw 

baronet  and  I  Instantly  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  where  AGas  Her- 
bert and  her  governess  were  sittii^ 
at  tea.  The  pensive  sunlight  of  Sep- 
tember shone  through  Uie  Gothic 
window  near  which  they  vreredt- 
tin^.  Miss  Herbert  was  dressed  b 
white,  and  looked  really  dazziii^lj 
beautiful ;  but  the  first  transient 
glance  warned  me  that  the  worn 
might  be  apprehended.  I  had  tfa» 
very  morning  been  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  young  lady,  a  martyr  to  that 
very  disease  which  commenced  by 
investing  its  victim  with  a  tenfold 
splendour  of  personal  beauty,  to  be 
compensated  for  by  sudden  and 
rapid  decay  I  Miss  Herbert's  eyes 
were  lustrous  as  diamonds ;  and  the 
complexion  of  her  cheeks,  pure  and 
fair  as  that  of  the  lily,  was  sur- 
mounted with  an  intense  circum- 
scribed crimson  flush— alas,  aJas  !— 
the  very  "  plague-spot"  of  hectic^ 
of  consumption,  she  saluted  me 
silently,  and  her  eyes  glanced  hur- 
riedly from  me  to  her  uncle,  and 
from  him  again  to  me.  His  disorder- 
ed air  defied  disguise. 

She  was  evidently  apprized  of  my 
coming,  as  well  as  of  the  occasian  it 
my  visit  Indeed,  there  was  a  visi- 
ble embarrassment  about  all  four  of 
us,  which  I  felt  I  was  expected  to 
dissipate,  by  introducing  indifferent 
topics  of  conversation.  Tliis  I  at- 
tempted, but  with  little  Buccesi. 
Miss  Herbert's  tea  was  before  her 
on  a  little  ebony  stand,  untouched; 
and  it  was  evidently  a  violent  effort 
only  that  enabled  her  to  continue  in 
the  room.   She  looked  repeatedly  at 

Miss  B ^  as  though  she  wislied  to 

be  gone.  After  about  half  an  hour's 
time,  I  alluded  complimentarily  to 
what  I  had  heard  of  her  performance 
on  the  piano;  she  smUea  coldly, and 
rather  contemptuously,  as  thoq^ 
she  saw  the  part  I  was  playing,  m- 
thing  daunted,  however,  I  begged 
her  to  favour  me  with  one'of  Harai's 
sonatas ;  and  she  went  immediate- 
ly to  the  piano,  and  played  what 
I  asked — I  need  hardly  say,  very 
exquisitely.  Her  uncle  then  with- 
drew, for  the  alleged  purpose  of 
answering  a  letter,  as  hid.  been  ar- 
ranged between  us ;  and  I  was  then 
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left  alone  witli  the  two  ladies.  I 
need  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  a 
minute  description  of  all  that  passed. 
I  introduced  trie  object  of  my  visit  as 
casuidly  and  gently  as  I  could,  and 
succeeded  more  easily  than  I  had 
anticipated  in  quieting  her  alarms. 
The  answers  she  eave  to  my  ques- 
tions amply  corroborated  the  truth 
of  the  account  given  by  Miss  B— -^ 
to  the  baronet.  Her  feverish  acce- 
lerated pulse,  also,  told  of  the  hot 
blighting  breathings  of  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  who  was  already  hovering 
close  around  his  victim  I  I  was  com- 
pelled to  smile  with  an  assumed  air 
of  gaiety  and  nonchalance,  while 
listening  to  the  poor  girl's  uncon- 
scious disclosures  of  various  little 
matters,  which  amounted  to  infalli- 
ble evidence  that  she  was  already 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  I 
bade  her  adieu,  complimenting  her 
on  her  charming  looks,  and  express- 
ing my  delight  at  finding  so  little  oc- 
casion for  my  professional  services ! 
She  looked  at  me  with  a  halMncre- 
dulous,  half-confiding  eye,  and  with 
much  girlish  simplicity  and  frank- 
ness put  her  hand  into  mine,  thank- 
ing me  for  dispersing  her  fears,  and 
begffing  me  to  do  the  same  for  her 
uncle.  I'afterwards  learned,  that  as 
soon  as  I  left  the  room,  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  sighed  and 
sobbed  all  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

With  Sir I  felt  it  my  duty 

to  be  candid.    Why  should  I  conceal 
the  worst  from  him,  when  I  felt  as 
(pertain  as  I  was  of  my  own  exist- 
ence, that  his  beautiful  niece  was 
already  beginning  to  wither  away 
from  before  his  eyes?    Convinced 
iliat  **  hope  deferred  maketh  sick  the 
heart,"  I  have  always,  in  such  cases, 
warned  the  patient's  friends,  long 
beforehand,  of  the  inevitable  fate 
awaiting  the  object  of  their  anxious 
hopes  and  fears,  in  order  that  resig- 
nation might  gradually  steal   tho- 
roughly into  their  broken  hearts. — 
To  return.    I  was  conducted  to  the 
l>aronet's  study,  where  he  was  stand- 
ing with  his  hat  and  gloves  on,  ready 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  the  high- 
road, in  order  that  I  might  wait  the 
arrival  of  a  liOndon  coach.    I  told 
him,  in  short,  that  I  feared  I  had  seen 
and  heard  too  much  to  allow  a  doubt 
that  his  niece's  present  symptoms 
were  those  of  the  commencing  stage 
of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  tmit 
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though  medicine  and  change  of  cli- 
mate might  possibly  avert  the  evil 
day  for  a  time,  it  was  my  melancholy 
duty  to  assure  him,  that  no  earthly 
power  could  save  her. 

"  Merciful  God  I"  he  gasped,  loo- 
sing his  arm  from  mine,  ana  leaning 
agiunst  the  park  gate,  at  which  we 
had  arrived.  I  implored  him  to  be 
calm.  He  continued  speechless  for 
some  time,  with  his  hands  clasped. 

•*  Oh,  doctor,  doctor  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, as  if  a  gleam  of  hope  had 
suddenly  flashea  across  his  mind, 
**  we've  forgot  to  tell  you  a  most 
material  thing,  which  perhaps  will 
alter  the  whole  case— oh,  how  could 
we  have  forgotten  it  I"  he  continued, 
growing  heated  with  the  thought; 
•*  my  niece  eats  very  heartily — nay, 
more  heartily  than  an^  of  us,  and 
seems  to  relish  her  food  more." 
Alas,  I  was  obliged,  as  I  have  hun- 
dreds of  times  before  been  obliged, 
to  dash  the  cup  from  his  lips,  by 
assuring  him  that  an  almost  ravenous 
appetite  was  as  invariably  a  fore« 
runner  of  consumption,  as  the  pilot* 
fish  of  the  shark  I 

**  Oh,  great  God,  what  will  become 
of  me !  What  shall  I  do  ?"  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  frantic,  and  wring- 
ing his  hands  in  despair.  He  had 
lost  every  vestige  of  self-control. 
**  Then  my  sweet  angel  must  die  ! 
Damning  thought!  Oh,  let  me  die 
too  I  I  cannot,  I  will  not  survive 
her ! — ^Doctor,  doctor,  you  must  give 
up  your  Liondon  practice,  and  come 
and  live  in  my  house — you  must! 
By  G — f  I'll  fling  my  whole  fortune 
at  your  feet !  Only  save  her,  and  you 
and  yours  shall  wallow  in  wealth,  if 
I  go  back  to  India  to  procure  it  I— 
On,  whither — ^whither  shall  I  go  with 
my  darling?  To  Italy — France  ?— 
My  God !  What  shall  I  do  when  she 
is  ffone — for  ever!"  he  exclaimed, 
like  one  distracted.  I  entreated  him 
to  recollect  himself,  and  endeavour 
to  regain  his  self-possession  before 
returning  to  the  presence  of  his  niece. 
He  started.  •*  6h,  mockery,  doctdr, 
mockery !  How  can  I  ever  look  on 
the  dear  girl  again  ?  She  is  no  longer 
mine ;  she  is  m  her  grave — she  is !" 

Remonstrance  ana  expostulation, 
I  saw,  were  utterly  useless,  and  worse, 
for  they  served  only  to  irritate.  The 
coach  shortly  afterwards  drew  up ; 
and  wringing  my  hands.  Sir  — - 
extorted  a  promise  that  I  would  see 
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hi»  niece  the  next  day,  and  bring  Dr 
Baillie  with  me,  if  he  should  have 
returned  to  town.  I  was  as  ffood  as 
mj  word,  except  that  Dr  Baillie  could 
not  accompany  me,  being  still  at 
Brighton.  My  second  interview  with 
Miss  Herbert  was  long  and  painfully 
interesting.  She  and  I  were  alone. 
She  wept  bitterly,  and  recounted  the 
incident  mentioned  above,  which  oc< 
curred  in  India,  and  occasioned  her 
first  serious  alarm.  She  felt  con- 
vinced, she  told  me,  that  her  case  was 
hopeless ;  she  saw  too  that  her  uncle 
possessed  a  similar  conviction,  and 
sobbed  agonizingly  when  she  alluded 
to  his  altered  looks.  She  had  felt  a 
presentiment,  she  said,  for  some 
months  past,  which,  however,  she 
had  never  mentioned  till  then,  that 
her  days  were  numbered,  and  attri- 
buted, too  truly,  her  acceleratdd  ill- 
ness to  the  noxious  clime  of  India. 
She  described  her  sensations  to  be 
that  of  a  constant  void  within,  as  if 
there  were  a  something  wanting — an 
unnatural  holiowness — a  dull,  deep 
aching  in  the  left  side — a  frequent 
inclination  to  relieve  herself  by  spit- 
ting, which,  when  she  did,  alas !  alas ! 
she  observed  more  than  once  to  be 
streaked  with  blood. 

**  How  long  do  you  think  I  have 
to  live,  doctor?"  she  enquired  faintly. 

**  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  do  not,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  ask  such  useless  ques- 
tions ! — How  can  I  possibly  presume 
to  answer  them,  giving  you  credit 
for  a  spark  of  common  sense  ?"  She 
erew  very  pale,  and  wiped  her  fore- 
head. 

'*  Is  it  likely  that  I  shall  have  to 
endure  much  pain  ?"  she  asked  with 
increasing  trepidation.  I  could  reply 
only,  that  I  hoped  not — that  there 
was  no  ground  for  immediate  appre- 
hension— and  I  faltered,  that  possi- 
bly a  milder  climate,  and  the  skill 
of  medicine,  might  yet  carry  her 
through.  The  poor  girl  shook  her 
head  nopelessly,  and  trembled  vio- 
lently from  head  to  foot 

"  Oh,  poor  uncle  I — Poor,  poor 

Edw r    She  faltered,  and  fell 

fainting  into  my  arms ;  for  the  latter 
allusion  to  Captain had  com- 
pletely overcome  her.  Holding  her 
senseless,  sylphlike  figure  in  my 
arms,  I  hurried  to  the  bell,  and  was 

immediately  joined  by  Sir y  the 

governess,  and  one  or  two  female 
attendants.    I  saw  the  bai'onet  was 


beginning  to  behave  like  a  madman, 
by  the  increasing  boisterousnes  of 
his  manner,  and  the  occasional  glare 
of  wildness  that  shot  from  his  e?e. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty  I  succeed- 
ed in  forcing  him  from  the  room,  aid 
keeping  him  out  till  Miss  Hobot 
had  recovered. 

"  Oh,  doctor,  doctor!"  he  muttend 
hoarsely,  after  staggering  to  a  sea^ 
**  this  is  worse  than  death!  Ipnj 
God  to  take  her  and  me  too,aiiapot 
an  end  to  our  misery  I" 

I  expostulated  with  him  rather 
sternly,  and  represented  to  him  the 
absurdity  and  impiousness  of  Iiib 
wish. 

"  D— n— n !"  he  thundered,  start- 
ing from  his  chair,  and  stampii; 
furiously  to  and  fro  across  the  room, 

**  What  the  do  you  mem  by 

snivelling  in  that  way,  doctor?  Ca 
I  see  my  darling  dyinjg — absoiatelj 
dying  by  inches — ^before  ray  reiy 
eyes,  and  yet  be  cool  and  uboob- 
cemed  ?  I  did  not  expect  such  cob- 
duct  fwm  you.  Doctor ;" — he  bunt 
into  tears.   **  Oh !  I*m  going  mad!-^ 
I'm  going  mad !"  and  he  sunk  apii 
into  his  seat.  From  one  or  two  enorti 
he  made  to  gulp  down  again,  as  it 
were,  the  emotions  which  were  swell- 
ing and  dilating  his  whole  frame,  1 
seriously  apprehended  either  that  be 
would  fall  mto  a  fit,  or  go  absolutelf 
raying  mad.     Happily,  howe?er,  I 
was  mistaken.    His  fearful  exdt^ 
ment  gi*adutdly  subsided.    He  w» 
a  man  of   remarkably  strong  and 
ardent  feelings,  which  he  had  nerer 
been  accustomed  to  control,  even  ia 
the  moments  of  their  most  violent 
manifestations;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  the   maddening  though^ 
that  the  object  of  his  long,  intense, 
and  idolizing  love  and  pride  was 
about  to  be  lost  to  him  irretrievably 
^for  ever — ^was  sufiicient  to  over- 
turn his  shaken  intellects.  I  prevail- 
ed upon  him  to  continue  where  be 
was,  till  I  returned  from  his  niefc, 
for  I  was  summoned  to  her  chamber. 
I  found  her  lying  on  the  bed,  oriy 
partially  undressed.    Her  beautinii 
auburn  hair  huixe  disordered  over 
her  neck  and  shoulders,  partiallv 
concealing  her  lovely  marbleJineo 
features.   Her  left  hand  covered  her 
eyes,  and  her  right  clasped  a  littl* 
locket,  suspended  round  her  neck 
by  a  plain  black  riband,  containing  a 
little  of  Captain 's  hair.   Mi« 
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\ f  her  governess,  her  maid,  and 

[le  housekeeper,  with  tears  and  sobs, 
^ere  engaged  in  rendering  various 
ittle  services  to  their  unfortunate 
oun^  mistress ;  and  my  heart  ached 
0  thmk  of  the  little — the  nothing-— 
"  could  do  for  her. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Dr  Baillie, 
nother  physician,  and  myself,  went 
own  to  see  Miss  Herbert ;  for  a  note 

rom  Miss  B informed  me  that 

er  ward  had  suffered  severely  from 
be  dotation  experienced  at  the  last 
isit  I  had  paid  her,  and  was  in  a  low 
ervous  fever.  The  consumptive 
ymptoms,  also,  were  beginning  to 
leam  through  the  haze  of  accidental 
idisposition  with  fearful  distinct- 
ess.  Dr  Baillie  simply  assured  the 
BTonet  that  my  predictions  were  but 
x>  likely  to  be  verified ;  and  that  the 
Dly  chance  of  averting  the  worst 
»rm  of  consumption  (a  galloping  one) 
rould  be  an  instant  removal  toltaly, 
lat  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  win- 
sr  season,  might  be  spent  in  a  more 
enial  and  fostering  climate.  We, 
t  the  same  time,  frankly  assured  Sir 

y  who  listened  with  a  sullen, 

lespairing  apathy  of  manner,  that  the 
Ltmost  he  had  to  expect  from  a  visit 
0  Italy,  was  the  faintest  chance  of  a 
emporary  suspension  of  the  fate 
rhich  hovered  over  his  niece.  In  a 
ew  weeks,  accordingly,  they  were 
11  settled  at  Naples. 

But  what  have  I  to  say,  all  this 
ime,  the  reader  is  possibly  asking, 
bout  the  individual  who  was  singled 
ut  by  fate  for  the  first  and  heaviest 
troke  inflicted  by  Miss  Herbert's 
pproachingdissolution?  Where  was 
be  lover?  Where  was  Captain ? 

have  avoided  allusions  to  him 
litherto,  because  his  distress  and  agi- 
Eition  transcended  all  my  powers  of 
[ascription.  He  loved  Miss  Herbert 
^ith  all  the  passionate  romantic  fer- 
our  of  a  first  attachment;  and  the 
eader  must  ask  his  own  heart,  what 
vere  the  feelings  by  which  that  of 
Captain was  lacerated. 

i  shall  content  myself  with  record- 
ng  one  little  incident  which  occurred 

before  the  family  of  Sir left  for 

taly.    I  was  retiring  one  nisrht  to 


est,  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
itartling  summons  of  the  night-bell 
>rought  me  again  down  stairs,  ac- 
M>mpanied  by  a  servant  Thrice  the 
>ell  rung  with  impatient  violence 
>efQTe  tS^  4Qor  could  possibly  b^ 
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opened,  and  I  heard  the  steps  of 
some  vehicle  let  down  hastily. 

«  Is  Dr at  home  ?"  enquired 

a  groom,  and  being  answered  m  the 
amrmative,  in  a  second  or  two  a  gen- 
tleman leaped  from  the  chariot  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  and  hurried  into  the 
room,  whither  I  had  retired  to  await 
him.  He  was  in  a  sort  of  half  mili- 
tary travelling  dress.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  eye  sunk,  his  air  disordered, 
and  his  voice  thick  and  hurried.  It 
was  Captain ,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent on  a  shooting  excursion  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  had  not  received  in- 
telliffence  of  tlie  alarming  symptoms 
disclosed  by  Miss  Herbert,  till  within 
four  days  of  that  which  found  him 
at  my  house,  on  the  present  occasion, 
come  to  ascertain  from  me  the  reality 
of  the  melancholy  apprehensions  so 

suddenly  entertained  by  Sir and 

tlie  other  members  of  both  families. 

"  Good  God !  Is  there  no  hope, 
doctor?'*  he  enquired  faintly,  after 
swallowing  a  glass  of  wine,  which, 
seeing  his  exhaustion  and  agitation, 
I  haa  sent  for.  I  endeavoured  to 
evade  giving  a  direct  answer — at- 
tempted to  divert  his  thoughts  to- 
wards the  projected  trip  to  the  conti- 
nent— dilated  on  the  soothing,  balmy 
climate  she  would  have  to  breathe 
— it  had  done  wonders  for  others, 
&c.  &c. — and  in  a  word,  exhausted 
the  stock  of  ineflicient  subterfuges 
and  palliatives  to  which  all  profes- 
sional men  are  on  such  occasions 
compelled  to  resort.  Captain  — -— 
listened  to  me  silently,  while  his  eye 
was  fixed  on  me  with  a  vacant  un- 
observing  stare.  His  utter  wretch- 
edness touched  me  to  the  soul ;  and 
yet,  what  consolation  had  I  to  offer 
him  ?  After  several  profound  sighs, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  flurried  tone, ''  I 
see  how  it  is.  Her  fate  is  fixed — and 
so  is  mine  I  Would  to  God — would 
to  God  I  had  never  seen  or  known 
Miss  Herbert! — What  will  become 
of  us  I"  He  rose  to  go.  "  Doctor, 
forgive  me  for  troubling  you  so  late, 
but  really  I  can  rest  nowhere  I     I 

must  go  back  to Hall."    I  shook 

hands  with  him,  and  in  a  iew  mo- 
ments the  chariot  dashed  off. 

Really  1  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dreadful  state  of  mind  than 

that  of  Captain ,  or  of  any  one 

whose  "  heart  is  in  the  right  place," 
to  use  a  homely  but  apt  expression, 
when  placed  in  such  wretched  cir^ 
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cunMtaiieet  aa  those  above  related. 
To  866  .tiie  death  warrant  sealed  of 
her  a  man's  soul  dotes  on — who  is 
the  idolized  obftct  of  his  holiest, 
fondest,  and  posSibly^r^^  affections  1 
yes,  to  see  her  bright  and  beautiful 
form  suddenly  snatched  down  into 
**  utter  darlcness"  by  the  coldrelenU 
less  grasp  of  our  common  foe— the 
**  desire  of  our  eyes  taken  away  as 
with  a  stroke'*— may  well  wither 
one !  That  man's  soul  which  would 
not  be  palsied,  prostrated,  by  such  a 
stroke  as  this,  is  worthless,  and  worse 
— it  is  a  foul  libel  on  his  kind.  He 
cannot  love  a  woman  as  she  should 
and  must  be  loved.  Why  am  I  so 
vehement  in  expressing  my  feelings 
on  this  subject?  Because,  in  the 
course  of  my  professional  intercourse, 
my  soul  has  been  often  sickened  wiUi 
listening  to  the  expression  of  oppo- 
site sentiments.  The  poor  and  pitiful 
philosophy — that  the  word  snould 
ever  have  been  so  prostituted  I— 
which  is  now  sneaking  in  among  us, 
fostered  by  foolish  ears,  and  men 
with  hollow  hearts  and  barren  brains, 
for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  jfrom 
the  soul's  garden  its  richest  and 
choicest  flowers,  sympathy  and  sen- 
timent— this  philosophy  may  possibly 
prompt  some  reader  to  sneer  over 
the  agonies  I  have  been  attempting 
to  describe ;  but,  oh  reader,  do  you 
eschew  it — trample  on  it—trample 
on  it  whenever,  wherever  you  imd 
it,  for  the  reptile,  though  very  little, 
is  very  venomous. 

Captain ^'s  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  Ireland,  and  as  he  found  it 
impossible  to  accompany  it,  he  sold 
out,  and  presently  followed  the  heart- 
broken baronet  and  his  niece  to  Italy. 
The  delicious  climate  sufficed  to 
kindle  and  foster  for  a  while  that 
deceitful  ignis  fatttus,  hope,  which 
always  flits  before  in  the  gloomy 
horizon  of  consumptive  patients, 
and  leads  them  and  their  friends  on 
— and  on— and  on — till  it  suddenly 
sinks  quivering  into  tlieir  grave  I — 
They  staid  at  Naples  till  the  month 
of  July.  Miss  Herbert  was  sinking, 
and  that  with  fearfully  accelerated 

rapidity.       Sir ^'s   health   was 

much  impaired  with  incessant  anxi- 
ety and  watching ;  and  Captain- 
had  been  severat  times  on  the  very 
borders  of  madness.  His  love  for 
the  dear  being  who  could  never  be 
his,  increased  ten  thoosaotd  fold,  when 
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he  found  it  hopeless !— Is  it  sotaK 
ways  so  ? 

Aware  that  her  days  were  nfr 
bered.  Miss  Herbert  anxioiulT  » 
portuned  her  uncle  to  return  to  Eif 
land.  She  wished,  she  said,tobmiii 
her  last  in  her  native  isle— tati^ 
the  green  pastures  and  hilla  of  — 
shire,  and  to  be  buried  with  k 
father  and  mother.  Sir  —  h 
tened  to  the  utterance  of  theie  vett 
ments  with  a  breakii^  heirt  Hb 
could  see  no  reason  wr  rsfuiiif  i 
compliance  with  her  reauett;  ai 
accordingly  the  latter  ena  of  Aup> 
beheld  vie  unhi^py  fuaiij  omb 
more  a^  — -  HalL 

I  once  saw  a  very  beantifal  Hb; 
of  rather  more  than  ordinary  itairii' 
ness,  whose  stem  had  heat  amd 
by  the  storm  over-night;  m  • 
entering  my  garden  in  the  monuK 
alas,  alas !  there  lay  the  pride  ei  i 
chaste  flowers,  pallid  and  proftnte 
on  the  very  bed  where  it  had  t  skirt 
while  before  bloomed  so  sweedrl* 
This  little  circumstance  was  fonalrif 
recalled  to  my  recollection,  od  «»> 
injg  Miss  Herbert  for  the  finttiae 
after  her  return  from  the  cmuaa^ 
It  was  in  the  spacious  drawio^rwa 

at  Hall,  where. I  had  befcn 

seen  her,  in  the  evening;  andik 
was  reclining  on  an  ottoman,  whiek 
had  been  drawn  towards  the  luj^ 
fretted  Gothic  window  formflv 
mentioned.  I  stole  towards  it  with 
noiseless  footsteps;  for  the  htslun^ 
cautioning  movements  of  those  v^ 
sent  warned  me  that  Mies  Heiw^ 
was  asleep.  I  stood  and  g«^  " 
silence  for  some  moments  on  w 
lovely  unfortunate— fdmost  »ft*~JJ 
disturb  her,  even  by  breathing.  Sw 
was  wasted  almost  to  a  shtdow,- 
attenuated  to  nearly  ethereal  deliag 
and  transparency.  She  was  dreiKj 
in  a  plain  white  muslin  gown,  «J 
lyinff  on  an  Indian  shawi;  in  wbK» 
she  had  been  enveloped  for  ^^f^ 

Eose  of  being  brought  down  nj 
er  bedchamber.  Her  small  footsw 
ankle  were  concealed  beneath  whiw 
silk  stockings,  and  satin  slippfl*" 
through  which  it  might  be  seen  Jio^ 
they  were  shrunk  from  the  full  dijjj 
sions  of  health.  They8eemed,indee«, 
rather  the  exquisite  chiselling  w^* 
nova,  the  representation  ^^J^^ 
bent  beauty,  than  flesh  andblood,^ 
scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  ^ 
the  alight  preesur^  <rf  >&9  " 
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bert's  wasted  frame.  The  anus  and 
bandi  were  enveloped  in  long  white 
gloves,  which  fitted  very  loosely;  and 
her  waist,  encircled  by  a  broad  violet- 
poloured  riband,  was  rather  that  of 
a  young  girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
than  a  full-grown  woman.  But  it 
was  her  countenance — her  symme« 
Uical  features,  sunk,  faded,  and  damp 
nrith  death-dews,  and  her  auburn  hair 
Palling  in  rich  matted  careless  clusters 
down  each  side  of  her  alabaster  tem- 
ples and  neck — ^it  was  all  this  which 
suggested  the  bitterest  thoughts  of 
t»)]ghted  beauty,  almost  breaking  the 
heart  of  the  beholder.  Perfectly  mo* 
donless  and  statue-like  lay  that  fair 
creature,  breathing  so  imperceptibly 
diat  a  rose  leaf  might  have  slept  on 
lier  lips  unfluttered.  On  an  easy-* 
;hair,  drawn  towards  the  head  of  the 
[Ottoman,  sate  her  uncle.  Sir  — , 
koldinga  white  cambric  handkerchief 
in  his  hand,  with  which  he  from  time 
be  time  vFiped  off  the  dews  which 
itarted  ou<  incessantly  on  his  niece's 
Mllid  forehead.  It  was  affecting  to 
iee  his  hair  changed  to  a  dull  iron- 
(rey  hue ;  whereas,  before  he  had 
eft  for  the  continenl^  it  was  jet4>lack. 
[fis  sallow  and  worn  features  bore 
he  traces  of  recent  tears. 

And  where  note  is  the  lover  ?  Where 

s  Captain ?  again  enquires  the 

"eader.  He  "was  then  at  Milan,  raving 
leneadi  the  tortures  and  delirium 
yf  a  braiohlbver,  which  flung  him  on 
^  side-bed  only  the  day  before  Sir 
-*— ''s  family  set  out  for  England. 
kf  iss  Herbert  bad  not  been  told  of 
the  <^rcum8tance  till  she  arrived  at 
borne ;  and  those  who  communicated 
^e  intelligence  will  never  undertake 
Rich  a  duty  again  t 

After  some  time,  in  which  we 
vound  had  maintained  perfect  si- 
lence. Miss  Herbert  gently  opened 
ler  eyes ;  and  seeing  me  sitting  op- 
)osite  her  uncle,  by  her  side,  gave 
ne  her  hand,  and  with  a  faint  smile, 
whispered  some  words  of  welcome 
vhicn  I  could  not  distinguish. 

**  Am  I  much  cdtered,  doctor,  since 
rott  saw  rae  last?"  she  presently 
enquired,  in  a  more  audible  tone.  I 
laid  I  regretted  to  see  her  so  feeble 
ind  emaciated. 

*'  And  does  not  my  poor  uncle  also 
look  very  ill  ?"  enquired  the  poor 
girl,  eyeing  him  wim  a  look  of  sor* 
rowful  fondness.  She  feebly  extend- 
ed her  armsy  ae  if  for  the  purpose  ^ 
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putting  them  round  his  neck,  and  he 
seized  and  kissed  them  with  such 
fervour,  that  she  burst  into  tears. 
^  Your  kindness  m  killing  me— oh 
don't,  don't!"  she  murmured.  He 
was  so  overpowered  with  his  emo- 
tions, that  he  abruptly  rose  and  left 
the  room.  I  then  made  many  minute 
enquiries  aboutthestateof  her  health. 
I  could  hardly  detect  any  pulsation 
at  the  wrist,  tiiough  the  blue  veins, 
and  almost  the  arteries,  I  fancied, 
mightbe  seen  meandering  beneath  the 
transparent  skin.  *  *  *  My  feelings 
will  not  allow  me,  nor  would  my 
space,  to  describe  every  interview  I 
had  with  her.  She  sunk  very  rapid- 
ly. She  exhibited  all  those  sudden 
deceitful  rallyings,  which  invariably 
agonize^  consumptive  patients  and 
their  friends  witti  fruitless  hopes  of 
recovery.  Oh,  how  they  are  clung 
to !  how  hard  to  persuade  their  fond 
hearts  to  relinquish  them!  with  what 
despairing  obstinacy  will  they  per- 
sist in  ^  hoping  aj^inst  hope  I"  I 
recollect  one  evenmg  in  particular, 
that  her  shattered  energies  were  so 
unaccountably  revived  and  collected 
—her  eye  grew  so  full  and  bright— 
her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  so 
rich  a  vermilion — ^her  voice  soft  and 
sweet  as  ever,  and  her  spirits  so  ex- 
hilarated—that  even  /was  staggered 

for  a  moment ;  and  poor  Sir got 

so  excited,  that  he  said  to  me  in  a 
sort  of  ecstasy,  as  he  accompanied 
me  to  my  carriage — **  Ah,  doctor,  a 
phcenix,  doctor  I  a  phoenix.  She's 
rising  from  her  ashes — ah  I  ha !  She'll 
cheat  you  for  once — darling!"  and 
he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
for  they  were  overflowing. 

**  Doctor,  you're  fond  of  music,  I 
believe ;  you  will  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  listen  to  a  little  now,  will 
you  y — I'm  exactly  in  the  mood  for 
it,  and  it's  almost  the  only  enjoy- 
ment I  have  left,  and  Miss  B— 
plays  enchantiDgly.  Go,  love,  please, 
and  play  a  mass  from  Mozart— the 
one  we  listened  to  last  night,"  said 
Miss  Herbert,  on  one  occasion,  about 
a  week  after  the  interview  last  men- 
tioned. Miss  B ,  who  was  in  tears, 

immediately  rose,  and  took  her  seat 
at  the  piano.  She  played  with  exqui- 
site taste  and  skill.  I  held  one  of 
my  sweet  patient's  hands  in  mine, 
as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  with  her  face 
turned  towards  the  window,  through 
which   the   retiring  sunlight  was 
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^Btreaminff  in  tender  radiance  on  her 
wasted  features,  after  tinting  tlie 
amber-hued  groves  which  were  visi- 
ble through  the  window.  I  need 
not  attempt  to  characterise  the  melt- 
ing music  which  Miss  B was 

pouring  from  the  piano.  I  have  often 
thought  that  there  is  a  sort  of  spirit" 
ual,  unearthly  character  about  some 
of  the  masses  of  Mozart,  which  draws 
out  the  greatest  sympathies  of  one's 
nature,  striking  the  deepest  and  most 
hidden  chords  of  the  human  heart. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  in  which  I  was 
placed — the  time— the  place  —  the 
dying  angel  whose  hand  was  clasped 
in  mme^-disposed  me  to  a  more  in- 
tense appreciation  of  Mozart's  music 
than  I  bad  ever  known  before.  The 
soft,  soothing,  solemn,  swelling  ca- 
dences undulated  one  after  another 
into  my  full  heart,  till  they  forced  the 
tears  to  gush  from  my  eyes.  I  was 
utterly  overcome.  Oh,  that  languish- 
ing, heart-breaking  music,  I  can  ne- 
ver forget!  the  form  of  Eliza  Her- 
bert flits  before  me  to  this  day  when 
I  hear  it  spoken  of.  I  will  not  listen 
to  any  one  play  it  now ; — though  I 
have  often  wept  since  on  hearing  it 
from  Miss  B— — ,  to  whom  Miss  Her- 
bert bequeathed  her  piano.  —  To 
return.  My  tears  flowed  fast ;  and 
I  perceived  also  the  crystal  drops 
oozing  through  the  closed  eyelids  of 
Miss  Herbert.  '<  Heart-breaking 
music,  is  it  not,  doctor  ?"  she  mur- 
mured. I  could  make  her  no  reply. 
I  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  I  could 
have  laid  down  my  life  for  her. — 
After  a  long  pause — Miss  B- con- 
tinuing all  the  while  playing — Miss 
Herbert  sobbed — "  Oh,  how  1  should 
like  to  be  buried  while  the  organ  is 
playing  this  music  I — And  he — he 
was  fond  of  it,  too !"  she  continued, 
with  a  long  shuddering  sigh.  It  was 
echoed,  to  my  surprise,  but  in  a  pro- 
founder  tone,  from  that  quarter  of 
the  room  where  the  grand-piano  was 

8 laced.  It  could  not  have  been  from 
[iss  B ,  1  felt  sure ;  and  looking 

towards  her,  I  beheld  the  dim  out- 
line   of  Sir    's  figure    leaning 

against  the  piano,  with  his  face  bu- 
ried in  his  white  handkerchief.  He 
had  stolen  into  tiie  room  unpercei- 
ved— for  he  had  left  it  half  an  hour 
before,  in  a  fit  of  sudden  agitation — 
and  after  continuing  about  five  mi- 
liutes,  was  cpmpell^,  by  |ii9  feel- 
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ings,  affain  to  retire.    His  ug^ 
the  noise  he  made  inwith£awii^ 
had  been  heard  by  Miss  Herbert 

^  Doctor — doctor" —  she  stammer* 
ed  faintly,  turning  as  white  «s  aahei, 
^  who — who  is  wt  ?  what  was  it  ? — 
Oh  dear — ^it  can  never  be — no  so 
it  cannot" —  and  she  suddenlj  iaial- 
ed.  She  continued  ao  long  inseiiwMe, 
that  I  began  to  fear  it  was  all  over. 
Gradually,  however,  she  reooveied, 
and  was  carried  up  to  bed,  whicii  she 
did  not  leave  again  for  a  week. 


I  mentioned,  I  think,  in  a 
part  of  this  narrative.  Miss  Herhot'i 
partiality  for  poetry,  and  that  her  read- 
iiijBfs  were  confined  to  that  which  w» 
of^the  highest  order.  While  sittii^ 
by  her  bedside,  I  have  heard  her  utter 
often  very  beautiful  thouiPht%  si^ 
gested  by  the  bitterness  of  her  owi 
premature  fate.  All — all  are  treanh 
red  in  my  heart  I 

I  have  not  attempted  to  descriheher 
feelings  with  reference  to   Captmi 

f  simply  because  I  cannot  do 

them  iustice,  without,  perhaps,  incor- 
ring  the  reader's  suspicions  that  I  am 
slipping  into  the  character  of  the  no- 
velist She  did  not  know  that  Cap- 
tain '  continued  yet  at  death's 
door  at  Milan,  for  we  felt  bound 


to  spare  her  feelings.  We 

a  story  that  he  haa  been  summoned 
into  ^ypt,  to  enquire  after  the  ftte 
of  a  brother  who^ad  travelledthither, 
and  whose  fate,  we  said,  was  doubt- 
ful. Poor  girl !  she  believed  us  at 
last — and  seemed  rather  incline 
to  accuse  him  of  unkindness  for  al- 
lowing at^  thing  to  withdraw  him 
from  her  side.  She  never,  however, 
said  my  thing  directly  of  this  kind. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
Captain  ■  never  knew  of  the 

fiction.  I  have  never,  to  this  6bj, 
entirely  forgiven  myself  for  the  part 
I  took  in  it. 

I  found  her  one  morning,  within  a 
few  days  of  her  death,  wretchedly 
exhausted  both  in  mind  and  body. 
She  had  passed,  as  usual,  a  restless 
night,  unsoothed  even  by  the  lauda- 
num, which  had  been  administered 
to  her  in  much  larger  quantities  than 
her  medical  attendants  had  authori- 
zed. It  had  stupified,  without  at  the 
same  time  composing  and  calming 
her.  Poor — ^poor  ffin!  almost  the 
last  remains  of  her  beauty  had  diaap- 
peiir«df  Th«f 9  WHS  «t  f^fiU  h^Uow^i 
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ness  in  her  once  lovely  and  blooming 
cheeks ;  and  her  eyes — those  bright 
orbs  which  had  a  short  while  ago 
dazzled  and  delighted  all  they  shode 
upon — ^were  now  sunk — quenched 
— and  surrounded  by  dark  hsJosI 
She  lay  with  her  head  buried  deep 
in  the  pillow,  her  hair  folded  back, 
matted  with  perspiration.  Her  hands 
— but  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe 
her  appearance    any  further.     Sir 

-^ sate  by  her  bedside,  as  he  had 

sat  all  through  her  iUness,  and  was 
utterly  worn  out.  I  occupied  the 
chair  allotted  to  Miss  B— — ^,  who  had 
just  retired  to  bed,  having  been  up 
all  night.  After  a  lon^  silence.  Miss 
Herbert  asked  very  famtly  for  some 
tea,  which  was  presently  brought 
her,  and  dropped  into  her  mouth  by 
spoonfuls.  Soon  after  she  revived 
a  little,  and  spoke  to  me,  but  in  so 
low  a  whisper  that  I  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  distin^ishing  her  words. 
The  exertion  of  utterance,  also,  was 
attended  with  so  much  evident  pain, 
that  I  would  rather  she  had  conti- 
nued silent. 

•  "  Laudanum — laudanum — lauda- 
num, doctor!  They  don't  give  me 
enough  of  laudanum!"  she  muttered. 
We  made  her  no  reply.  Presently  she 
began  murmuring  at  intervals  some- 
what in  this  strain:  "  Ah — among 
the  pyramids — looking  at  them — 
sketching — ^ascending  them,  perhaps 
—oh!  what  if  they  should  tall  and 
crush  him?  Has  he  found  his  bro- 
ther? On  his  way — home — sea — 
ships — ship."  Still  we  did  not  in- 
terrupt her,  for  her  manner  indicated 
only  a  dim  dreamy  sort  of  half-con- 
sciousness. About  an  hour  after- 
wards (why  did  I  linger  there,  it  may 
be  asked,  when  I  could  do  nothing 
for  her,  and  could  ill  spare  the  time  ? 
I  know  not — I  could  not  leave)  she 
again  commenced,  in  a  low  moaning, 
wandering  tone — **  Uncle !  What  do 
you  think?  Chatterton — poor,  me- 
lancholy Chatterton  sat  by  my  side 
all  night  long — in  that  chair  where  Dr 

■  is  sitting.  He  died  of  a  broken 

heart — or  of  my  disease — didn't  he  ? 
— Wan  — wan— sad — cold — ghostly 
— ^but  so  like  a  poet ! — Oh,  how  he 
talked — ^no  one,  earthly,  like  him! 
— His  voice  was  like  the  mysterious 
music  of  an  Eolian  harp — so  solemn 

— soft — stealing! *  *     He  put 

his  icy  fingers  on  my  bosom,  and 
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said  it  must  soon  be  as  cold ! — ^But 
he  told  me  not  to  be  afraid — ^nor 
weep,  because  I  was  dying  so  young 
— so  early.  He  said  I  was  a  young 
little  rose-tree,  and  would  have  the 
longer  to  bloom  and  blossom  when 
he  came  for  me."  She  smiled  faint- 
ly and  sadly.  "  Oh,  dear,  dear !— . 
I  wish  I  had  him  here  again !  But 
he  looks  very  cold  and  ghostly—* 
never  moves — nothing  rustles — I 
never  hear  him  come,  or  go — ^but  I 
look,  and  there  he  is ! — and  I'm  not 
at  all  frightened,  for  he  seems  gentle 
■^but  I  think  he  can't  be  happy— 
happy — never  smiles,  never  I —  *  * 
Dying  people  see  and  hear  more 
than  others !" — 

This,  I  say,  is  the  substance  of 
what  she  uttered.  All  she  said  was 
pervaded  by  a  sad  romance,  which 
shewed  that  her  soul  was  deeply 
imbued  with  poetry. 

«  Toll !— Toll  1— ToU !— How  so- 
lemn !  —  White  plumes  !—v White 
scarfs ! — Hush — *  Earth  to  earth* — 
oh  dreadful ! — It  is  ciiimbling  on  my 
breast !  They  all  go— they  leave  me 
all — poor,  poor  Eliza! — they  leave 
me  all  alone  in  the  cold  church.— « 
He'll  often  walk  in  the  church  by 
himself — his  tears  will  fall  on  the 
pavement — ^but  /shall  not  hear  him 
— ^nor  see  him! — He  will  ne — ^ver 
see  me  !-^ Will  the  organ  play,  I 
wonder  ? — It  Tnay  wake  me  from 
sleep  for  a  while!"  I  listened  to 
all  this,  and  was  fit  for  nothing  the 
rest  of  the  day.  Again — again  I  saw 
her,  to  let  fall  tears  over  the  wither* 
ed  petals — the  blighted  blossoms  of 
early  beauty ! — It  wrung  my  heai*t 
to  see  her  little  more  than  a  breath- 
ing corpse.  Oh,  the  gloom — anguish 
— desolation,  diffused  through  — 
Hall !  It  could  be  felt ;  it  oj^ressed 
you,  on  entering ! 

*  *  *  On  Saturday  morning, 
(the  —  day  of  November,  18—,)  I 
drove  down  early,  having  the  pre- 
ceding evening  promised  to  be  there 
as  soon  as  possible  the  next  day.  It 
was  a  cold,  scowling,  bitter  Novem- 
ber morning,  and  my  heart  sunk 
within  me  as  my  chariot  rattled 
rapidly  along  the  hard  highway  to* 

wards Hall.     But  I  was  too 

LATE.  The  curtain  had  fallen,  and 
hid  poor  Eliza  Herbert  from  this 
world,  for  ever !— She  had  expired 
about  half  an  hour  before  my  arrival, 
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As  I  was  retunung  to  town,  after 
attendiDK  the  funeral  of  Miss  Her- 
bert, full  of  bitter  and  sorrowful 
thoughts,  I  met  a  travelling  carriage 
and  four  thundering  down  the  road. 

It  contained  poor  Captain  ,  his 

Yalet,  and  a  young  Italian  medical 
attendant — ^all  just  returned  from  the 
continent  He  looked  white  and 
wasted.  The  crape  on  my  hat — my 
gloves — weepers — mourning  suit^ 
told  all  instantly.  I  was  in  a  mo- 
ment at  his  side — for  he  had  swoon- 
ed. As  for  the  disconsolate  baronet, 
little  remains  to  be  said.  He  dis- 
posed of  Hall;  and,  sick  of 

England — ^ill  and  irritable — he  at- 
tempted to  regain  his  Indian  appoint- 
ment, but  unsuccessfully ;  so  he  be- 
took himself  to  a  solitary  house  be- 
longing to  the  family,  in shire ; 

an<£  in  the  touching  language  of  one 
of  old,  **  Went  on  mourning  to  the 
end  of  his  days." 


THE  SPECTRAL  DOG— AN  ILLUSION* 

The  age  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
is  gone  bv,  says  worthy  Dr  Hibbert; 
and  so,  after  him,  says  almost  every 
body  now-a-days.  These  mysterious 
Tisitants  are  henceforth  to  be  resol- 
ved into  mere  optical  delusion,  act- 
ing on  an  excitable  fancy,  and  an  ir- 
ritable nervous  temperament;  and 
the  report  of  a  real  bona  fide  ghost, 
or  apparition,  is  utterly  scouted.  Pos» 
tiibly  this  may  not  be  goins;  too  far, 
even  though  it  be  in  the  teem  of  some 
of  the  most  stubborn  facts  that  are  on 
record.  One,  or  possibly  two,  of  this 
character,  I  may  perhaps  present  to 
the  reader  on  a  future  occasion ;  but 
at  present  I  shall  content  myself  with 
relating  a  very  curious  and  interest- 
ing case  of  acknowledged  optical  de- 
huion;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
many  of  my  medical  readers  can 
parallel  it  with  similai'  occurrences 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  ob- 
servation. 

Mr  D  was  a  clergyman  of 

the  Church  of  England,  educated  at 
Oxford, — ^a  scholar,  "  a  ripe  and  good 
one,'* — a  man  of  remarkably  acute 
and  powerful  understanding ;  but,  ac- 
.coraing  to  his  own  account,<de8titute 
of  even  an  atom  of  imagination.  He 
was  also  an  exemplary  minister; 
fkreached  twice,  willingly^  every  Sun^ 
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day;  and  performed  all  the  other 
duties  of  his  office  with  zealous  fide- 
lity, and  to  the  full  satiafaction  of 
his  parishioners.  If  an^  man  ia  less 
likely  to  be  terrified  with  ghoats,  or 
has  less  reason  to  be  so,  than  another, 
surely  it  was  such  a  character  as 
MrD 

He  had  been  officiating  <m  Sunday 
evening  for  an  invalid  friend,  at  the 
latter's  church,  a  few  miles'  distance 
from  London,and  was  walking  home- 
wards enjoying  the  tranquillity  of 
the  night,  and  enlivened  by  the  cheer- 
ful beams  of  the  full  moon.  When 
at  about  three  miles  distance  (rcua 
town,  he  suddenly  heard,  or  fancied 
he  heard,  immediately  behind  hiia, 
the  sound  of  gasping  and  panting,  a» 
of  a  dog  following  at  his  heels,  bresuh- 
less  with  runnine.  He  looked  round, 
on  both  sides;  out  seeing  no  doc, 
thought  he  must  have  been  deceived, 
and  resumed  his  walk  and  medita- 
tions. The  sound  was  presently  re- 
peated. Again  he  looked  round,  but 
with  no  better  success  than  before. 
After  a  little  pause,  thinking  there 
was  something  rather  odd  about  i^ 
it  suddenly  struck  him,  that  what  he 
had  heard  was  nothinff  more  than  the 
noise  of  his  own  hard  breathing,  oc- 
casioned by  the  insensibly  accelerated 
pace  at  which  he  was  walking,  intent 
upon  some  subject  which  then  par- 
ticularly occupied  his  thoughts.  He 
had  not  walked  more  than  ten  paces 
further,  when  he  afun  heard  pre- 
cisely similar  sounds;  but  with  a 
running  accompaniment — if  I  may 
be  allowed  a  pun — of  the  pit-pit- 
pattering  of  a  dog's  feet,  following 
close  behind  his  left  side. 

"  God  bless  me !"  exclaimed  Mr 
D—  aloud,  stopping  for  the  third 
time,  and  looking  round  in  all  direc- 
tions, far  and  near;  *'  why,  really, 
that's  very  odd — ^very! — SureJy  I 
could  not  have  been  mistaken  again  ?" 
He  continued  standins^  still,  wiped 
his  forehead,  replaced  nis  hat  on  bis 
head,  and,  with  a  little  trepidadoiit 
resumed  his  walk,  striking  liLs  atout 
black  walking-stick  on  the  ground 
with  a  certain  enerey  and  resolute- 
ness, which  sufficed  in  re-asauring 
his  own  flurried  spirits.  The  next 
thu'ty  or  forty  paces  of  his  walk  Mr 
D  passed  over  *'  erectis  auribus^* 
and  hearing  nothing  similar  to  the 
Bounds  which  had  thrice  attracted 
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his  attention,  was  relapsing  into  his 
meditative  mood,  when,  in  a  few  mo- 
mentB,  the  noise  was  repeated,  appa- 
rently from  his  right-hand  side ;  and 
he  gave  something  like  a  start  from 
the  path-side  into  the  road,  on  feel- 
ing the  calf  of  his  leg  brushed  past 
— as  he  described  it — by  the  shaffgy 
coat  of  his  invisible  attendant  He 
looked  suddenly  down,  and,  to  his 
very  ffreat  alarm  and  astonishment, 
beheld  the  dim  outline  of  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog — of  a  blue  colour  I 
He  moved  from  the  spot  where  he 
was  standing — the  phantom  followed 
him — he  rubbed  his  eyes  with  his 
hands,  shook  his  head,  and  again 
looked ;  but  there  it  still  was,  large 
as  a  young  calf,  [to  which  he  himself 
compared  it,]  and  had  assumed  a 
more  distinct  and  definite  form.  The 
colour,  however,  continued  the  same 
— ^faint  blue.  He  observed,  too,  its 
eyes — ^like  dim-decaying  fire-coals, 
as  it  looked  up  composedly  in  his 
face.  He  poked  about  his  walking- 
Btick,and  moved  it  repeatedly  through 
and  through  the  form  of  the  phan- 
tom ;  but  there  it  continued — indivi- 
sible— impalpable— in  short  as  much 
a  do^  as  ever,  and  vet  the  stick  tra- 
versmff  its  form  in  every  direction 
from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  nose! 

Mr  D Lurried  on  a  few  steps, 

and  again  looked; — ^there  was  the 
dog  I  Now  the  reader  should  be  in- 
formed that  Mr  D—  was  a  r^ 
markably  temperate  man,  and  had, 
that  evening,  contented  himself  with 
a  solitary  glass  of  port  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  sick  brother ;  so  that  there 
was  no  room  for  supposing  his  per- 
ceptions to  have  been  disturbed  with 
liquor. 

«  What  can  it  be  ?"  thought  he, 
whOe  his  heart  knocked  rather 
barder  than  usual  against  the  bars 
of  its  prison — **  oh,  it  must  be  an 
Optical  delusion — oh,  'tis  clearly  so ! 
Bothm^  in  the  world  worse !  that's 
•IL  How  odd!" — and  he  smiled, 
he  thought  very  unconcernedly  ;— 
hut  another  glimpse  of  the  phantom 
Standing  by  him  in  blue  indistinct- 
ness instantly  darkened  his  features 
^th  the  hue  of  apprehension.  If  it 
really  was  an  opti<»l  delusion,  it 
Was  the  most  fixed  and  pertinacious 
;  one  he  ever  heard  of !  The  best  part 
jOf  valour  is  discretion,  says  Snak- 
lipeare;  and  in  fdl  things;  so^  ob^ 
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serving  a  stage  passing  by  kt  that 
moment,  to  put  an  end  to  the  matter, 
Mr  D — --y  with  a  little  ti'epidation  in 
his  tone,  ordered  it  to  stop;  tliere 
was  just  room  for  one  inside ;  and  in 

stepped   Mr  D ,    chucklinff   at 

the  cunning  fashion  after  whicn  he 
had  succeeded  in  jockeying  his 
strange  attendant.  Not  feeling  in- 
clined to  talk  with  the  fat  woman  who 
sat  next  him,  sq^ueezing  him  most 
unmercifully  agamst  the  side  of  the 
coach,  nor  with  the  elderly  grazier- 
looking  man  fronting  him,  whose 
large  dirty  top-boots  seriously  in- 
commoded him,  he  shut  his  eyes, 
that  he  miffht  pursue  his  thoughts 
undisturbed.  After  about  five  mi- 
nutes' riding,  he  suddenly  opened 
his  eyes — and  the  first  thing  that 
met  them  was  the  figure  of  the  blue 
dog,  lying  stretched  in  some  unac- 
countable manner  at  his  feet,  half 
nder  the  seat  I 

*'  I — I — ^hope  THE  D06  does  not  an- 
noy you,  sir  ?"  enquired  Mr  D , 

a  little  flustered,  of  the  man  opposite, 
hoping  to  discern  whether  the  dog 
chose  to  be  visible  to  any  one  else. 

''  Sirl"  exclaimed  the  person  he 
addressed,  starting  from  a  kind  of 
doze,  and  staring  about  in  the  bottom 
of  the  coach. 

^  Lord,  sir!"  echoed  the  woman 
beside  him. 

"  A  DOG,  sir,  did  you  say  ?'*  enqui- 
red several,  in  a  breath. 

"  Oh — nothing — nothing,  I  assure 
you.    'Tis  a  little  mistake,"  replied 

Mr  D ,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  I— 

I  thought — ^in  short,  I  find  I've  been 
dreaming  ;  and  I'm  sure  I  beg  par- 
don for  disturbing  you."  Every  one 
in  the  coach  laughed  except  Mr 
D ,  whose  eyes  ccHitinued  rivet- 
ed on  the  dim  blue  outline  of  the 
dog  lying  motionless  at  his  feet.  He 
was  now  certain  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  an  optical  illusion  of  some 
sort  or  other,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  thoughts  from  running 
into  an  alarmed  channel,  by  striving 
to  engage  his  faculties  with  the  phi-' 
losophy  of  the  thing.  He  could  make 
nothing  out,  however ;  and  the  Q. 
E.  D.  of  his  thinkings  startled  him  not 
a  little,  when  it  came  in  the  sha|>e 
of  the  large  blue  dog,  leaping  at  his 
heels  out  of  the  coach,  when  he 
alighted.  Arrived  at  home,  he  lost 
sight  of  the  phantom  during  the  time 
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of  supper  and  the  fftmily  devotions. 
•As  soon  as  he  had  extinguished  his 
bedroom  candle,  and  got  into  bed, 
he  was  nearly  leaping  out  again,  on 
feeling  a  sensation  as  if  a  larffe  dog 
bad  jumped  on  that  part  of  the  bed 
where  his  feet  lay.  He  felt  its  pres- 
sure! He  said  he  was  inclined  to 
rise,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  special 
prayer  to  the  Deity.  Mrs  D ask- 
ed him  what  was  the  matter  with 
him  ?  for  he  became  very  cold,  and 
shivered  a  little.  He  easily  quieted 
her  with  saying  he  felt  a  little  chill- 
ed; and  as  soon  as.  she  was  fairlv 
asleep,  he  got  quietly  out  of  bed, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Wherever  he  moved,  he  beheld,  by 
the  moonlight  through  the  window, 
the  dim  dusky  outline  of  the  doff, 
following  wherever  he  went!  Mr 
D—- —  opened  the  windows,  he  did 
not  exactly  know  why,  and  mounted 
the  dressing-table  for  that  purpose. 
'On  looking  down  before  he  leaped 
«on  the  floor,  there  was  the  dog  wait- 
ing for  him,  squatting  composMly  on 
.  his  haunches !  There  was  no  standing 
this  any  longer,  thought  Mr  D— — , 
delusion  or  no  delusion ;  so  he  ran 
-to  the  bed — plunged  beneath  the 
.  clothes;  and,  thoroughly  frightened, 
dropt  at  length  asleep,  his  he£i  under 
coverall  night  I  On.  waking  in  the 
morning,  he  thought  it  must  have 
-been  alia  dream  about  the  doff,  for 
it  had  totally,  disappeared  with  the 
daylight  When  an  nour's  glancing  in 
.all  directions  had  convinced  him  uat 

•  the  phantom  was  really  no  longer  vi- 
sible, he  told  the  whole  to  MrsD— , 

•  and  made  very  merry  with  her  fears 
— for  she  would  have  it,  it  was  *'some- 

-  thing  supernatural,"  and,  good  lady, 

-**  Mr  D might  depend  upon  it, 

the  thing  had  its  errand  I"      Four 
times  siuraequently  to  this  did  Mr 

D see  the  spectral  visitant — in 

•nowise  altered  either  in  its  manner, 
form,  or  colour.  It  was  always  late 
in  the  evenings  when  he  observed  it, 
and  generally  when  he  was  alone. — 

•  He  was  a  man  extensively  acquaint- 
ed with  physiology ;  but  felt  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  what  derangement,  of  what 
part  of  the  animal  economy  to  refer 
It  So,  indeed,  was  I— for  he  came 
to  consult  me  about  it  He  was  with 
me  once  during  the  presence  of  tbe 

^lantom.    I  examined  his  eyes  with 
;andle^  to  se^  whether  tfie  int^r< 
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rupted  motions  of  the  irides  indi- 
cated any  sudden  alteration  of  di« 
functions  of  the  optic  nerve;  buttle 
pupils  contracted  and  dilated  witk 
perfect  regularity.  One  thing,  hoir- 
ever,  was  certain— his  stomach  bid 
been  latterly  a  littie  out  of  order,  aiid 
every  body  knows  the  intimate  cob- 
nexion  between  its  functions  and  the 
nervous  system.  But  why  he  shouM 
see  spectra — why  they  should  assoiM 
and  retain  the  figure  of  a  dog,  and  d 
such  an  uncanine  colour  too-aod 
why  it  should  so  pertinaciousljti- 
tach  itself  to  him,  and  be  seen  pre- 
cisely the  same,  at  the  various  ii- 
tervals  after  which  it  made  its  ap- 
pearance— and  why  he  should  bear, 
or  imagine  he  heard  it  utter  sounds,- 
all  tiiese  questions  I  am  as  unable  ts 

answer  as  Mr  D was,  or  as  tbe 

reader  will  be.  He  may  account  for 
it  in  whatever  way  his  ingenuitjinaT 
enable  him. — I  have  seen  and  knowi 
other  cases  of  spectra,  not  unlike  tbe 
one  above  related ;  and  ^at  alaro 
and  horror  have  they  excited  in  tbe 
breasts  of  persons  blessed  with  less 
firmness  and  good  sense  than  Hr 
displayed. 


THB  FORGER. 

A  GROOM,  in  plain  livery,  l^ft  * 
card  at  my  house  one  afternooa 
•during  my  absence,  on  which  we 
the  name,  **  Mr  Gloucestkr,  ^ 
— ,  Regent  Street  ;"  and  inpewil 
the  words-^"  Will  tiiank  Dr --» 
call  this  evening."  As  my  red-book 
was  lying  on  the  table  at  the  time,  j 
looked  in  it,  from  mere  casual  cm- 
osity,  to  see  whether  the  name  ot 
•*  Gloucester"  appeared  thcre-boJ 
it  did  not  I  concluded,  therwore. 
that  my  new  patient  must  be  are«»^ 
comer.   About  six  o'clock  that  eTcn- 

ing,  I  drove  to  Regent  Street,  «fl| 
in  my.  card,  and  was  presently  «* 
ered  by  the  man-servant  into  b,^^ 
ous  apartment,  somewhat  she  wilyntfj 
nished.  The  mild  retiring  sunlight  tf 
a  July  evening  was  diffused  oyer  tJie 
room ;  and  ample  crimson  windoi^ 
curtains,  half  drawn,  miUgated  the 
glare  of  the  gilded  picture-franiej 
which  hung  in  great  numbera  rounfl 
the  walls.  There  was  a  large  round 
table  in  tiie  middle  of  the  «>«»"  ^ 
yered  with  papers,  magazine^  booK«i 
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:ards,  &c. ;  tuid,  in  a  word;  thewhole 
Lspect  of  things  indicated  the  resi- 
[ence  of  a  person  of  'some  fashion 
kod  fortune.  On  a  side-table  lay  se- 
veral paifs  of  boxing-gloves,  foils,  &c. 
Ice. — The  objectof  my  visitjMrGlou- 
iester,  was  seated  on  an  elegant  ot- 
oman,  in  a  pensive  posture,  with  his 
lead  leaning  on  his  hand,  which  rest- 
id  on  the  table.  He  was  engaged  with 
he  newspaper  when  I  was  apnoun- 
^ed.  He  rose  as  I  entered,  politely 
landed  me  to  a  chair,  and  tnen  re* 
umed  his  seat  on  the  ottoman.  His 
countenance  was  rather  pleasing — 
resh-coloured,  with  regular  features, 
ind  very  light  auburn  hair,  which 
vas  adjusted  with  a  sort  of  careless 
ashionable  negligence.  I  may  per- 
laps  be  laughed  at  by  some  for  no- 
icmg  such  an  apparently  insignifi- 
»nt  circumstance;  but  the  obser- 
rant  humour  of  my  profession  must 
sufficiently  accoimt  for  my  detect- 
ng  the  fact,  that  his  hands  were  not 
.hose  of  a  bom  and  bred  gentleman 
—of  one  who,  as  the  phrase  is, "  has 
lever  done  any  thing**  in  his  life; 
[)ut  they  were  coarse,  lar^e,  and 
clumsy-looking.  As  for  his  oemean- 
}ur  also,  there  was  a  constrained 
ind  over-anxious  display  of  polite- 
ness— an  assumption  of  fashionable 
ease  and  indifference,  that  sate  ill 
Dn  him,  like  a  court-dress  fastened 
on  a  vulgar  fellow.  He  spoke  with 
\  woul<£be  jaunty,  free-and-easy, 
small-swagger  sort  of  air,  and  chan- 
ged at  times  the  tones  of  his  voice 
to  an  offensive  cringing  softness, 
which,  I  daresay,  he  took  to  be 
monstrously  insinuating.  All  these 
little  circumstances  put  together 
prepossessed '  me  wim  a  sudden 
leelmg  of  dislike  to  the  man.  These 
sort  of  people  are  a  great  nuisance 
to  one;  since  there  is  no  knowing 
Exactly  how  to  treat  them.  After 
some  hurried  expressions  of  civility, 
Mr  Gloucester  informed  me  that  he 
had  sent  for  me  on  account  of  a 
deep  depression  of  spirits,  to  which 
he  was  latterly  subject  He  pro- 
ceeded to  detail  many  of  the  sjrmp- 
toms  of  a  disordered  nervous  sys- 
tem. He  was  tormented  with  vague 
apprehensions  of  impending  cala- 
mity ;  could  not  divest  himself  of  an 
nnaccountable  trepidation  of  man- 
ner, which,  by  attracting  observation, 
seriously  disconcerted  nim  on  many 


occasions ;  felt  Incessantly  tempted 
to  the  commission  of  suicide ;  loadi- 
ed  society;  disrelished  his  former 
scenes  of  amusement;  had  lost  his 
appetite;  passed  restless  nights, and 
was  disturbed  with  appalling  dreams* 
His  pulse,  tongue,  countenance,  &c.. 
corroborated  Uie  above  statement  of 
his  symptoms.  I  asked  him  whether 
any  thing  unpleasant  had  occurred' 
in  his  family  ?  Nodiing  of  the  kind.' 
Disappointed  in  an  affaire  du  cceur  ? 
Oh,  no.  Unsuccessml  at  play  ?  By. 
no  means — he  did  not  play,  well — 
had  he  any  source  of  secret  annoy- 
ance which  could  account  for  his 
present  depression?  He  coloured, 
seemed  emoarrassed,  and  apparent- 
ly hesitating  whether  or  not  he' 
should  communicate  to  me  what 
weighed  on  his  spirits.  He,  however, 
seemed  determined  to  keep  me^  in 
ignorance,  and  with  some  alteration 
of  manner,  said,  suddenly,  that  it  was 
only  a  constitutional  nervousness — 
his  family  were  all  so — and  he  wish- 
ed to  know  whether  it  was  in  the 
?ower  of  medicine  to  relieve  him.' 
replied  that  I  would  ciertainly  do 
all  that  lay  in  my  power,  but  that  he 
must  not  expect  any  sudden  and  mi- 
raculous effect  from  the  medicines  I 
might  prescribe ; — ^tbat  I  saw  clearly 
he  had  something  on  his  mind  which 
oppressed  his  spirits — that  he  ought 
to  go  into  cheerful  society — ^he  sigh- 
ed— seek  change  of  air— that,  he  said, 
was,  under  circumstances,  impossi- 
ble. I  rose  to  go.  He  gave  me  two 
^ineas,  and  beeged  me  to  call  the 
next  evening.  I  left,  not  knowing 
what  to  make  of  him.  To  tell  the 
plain  truUi,  my  suspicion  was  that 
he  was  neither  more  or  less  than  a 
systematic  London  shai-per — a  game- 
ster— a  hanger-on  about  town — and 
that  he  had  sent  for  me  in  conse- 
quence of  some  of  those  sudden  al- 
ternations of  fortune  to  which  the 
lives  of  such  men  are  subject.  I  was 
by  no  means  anxious  for  a  prolonged 
attendance  on  him. 
'  About  the  same  time  next  evening 
I  paid  him  a  second  visit.  He  was 
stretched  on  the  ottoman,  enveloped 
in  a  gaudy  dressing-gown,  with  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and  his 
right  foot  hanging  over  the  side  of 
the  ottoman,  and  dandling  about  as  if 
in  search  of  a  sti'ay  slipper.  I  did  not 
like  this  eli^borately  careless  and  coi)« 
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eeited  pMtnre.  A  decsnter  or  two, 
with  some  wine  glasses,  stood  on  the 
table.  He  did  not  rise  on  mj  entering, 
but,  with  a  languid  air,  begged  me  to 
be  seated  in  a  chair  opposite  him. 
*  Good  evening,  Doctor — good  even- 
ing," said  he,  m  a  low  and  hurried 
tone ;  *'  I'm  glad  jou  are  come,  for  if 
you  had  not,  Fm  sure  I  don't  know 
what  I  should  have  done.  I'm  deu- 
cedly  low  to-night" 

**  Have  vou  token  the  medicines  I 
prescribed,  Mr  Gloucester?"  I  en- 
quired, feeling  his  pulse,  which  flut- 
tered irregularly,  mdicating  a  high 
degree  of  nervous  excitement.    He 
hau  taken  most  of  the  phvsic  I  had 
ordered,  he  said,  but  without  per- 
ceiving any  effect  from  it.     **  In 
fact,  Doctor,"  he  continued,  starting 
from  his  recumbent  position  to  his 
feet,  and  walking  rapidly  three  or 
four  paces  to  and  fro — **  d-^n  me,  if 
I  know  what's  come  to  me.    I  feel  as 
if  I  could  cut  my  throat."  I  insinua- 
ted some  questions  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  any 
hereditary  tendency  to  insanity  in  his 
family — but  it  would  not  do.    •*  He 
saw,"  he  said,  "  what  I  was  driving 
at,**  but  I  was  **  on  a  wrong  scent" 
**  Come,  come,  Doctor  I---after  all, 
there's  nothing  like  wiiie  for  low  spi- 
rits, is  there  ?  D — me.  Doctor,  drink, 
drink.   Only  taste  that  claret" — and, 
after  pouri ng  out  a  glass  for  me,  which 
ran  over  the  brim  on  the  table — his 
hand  was  so  unsteady — he  instantlv 
gulped  down  two  glasses  himself. 
There  was  a  vulgar  offensive  fami- 
liarity in  his  manner,  from  which  I 
felt   inclined  to   stand  off;   but  I 
thought  it  better  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ings. I  was  removing  my  glove  from 
my  right  hand,  and  putting  my  hat 
and  stick  on  the  table,  when,  seeing 
a  thin  slip^  of  paper  lying  on  the  spot 
where  I  intended  to  place  them-— 
apparently  a  bill  or  promissory  note 
—I  was  going  to  hand  it  over  to  Mr 
Gloucester;  but,  to  my  astonishment^ 
he   suddenly  sprung   towards  me, 
snatched  from  me  the  paper,  with  an 
air  of  ill-disguised  alarm,  and  crum- 
pled it  up  into  his  pocket,  saying  hur- 
riedly,—" Ha,  ha.  Doctor— d— me  I 
—this  same  little  bit  of  paper — didn't 
see  the  noTne,  eh  ?   'Tis  the  bill  of  an 
extravagant  young  friend  of  mine, 
~^'^om  I've  just  come  down  a  cool 

^red  or  two  for— and  it  wouldn*t 


be  tiie  handsome  thin#  to  let  Ills  name 
appear— ha — ^you  unaerstand  ?"   He 
stammered  confusedly,  directing  to 
me  as  sudden  and  penetrating  aglanca 
as  I  ever  encountered.    I  felt  exces* 
sivelv  uneasy,  and  inclined  to  lake 
my  aeparture  instantly.     My  suqii- 
cions  were  now  confirmed — I  was  sit- 
ting familiarly  with  a  swindler— i 
gambler — and  the  biU  he  was  so  an- 
xious to  conceal,  was  evidently  wrung 
from  one  of  his  ruined  dupea.    My 
demeanour  was  instantly  frozen  otst 
with  the  most  distant  and  frigid  dvfl- 
ity.    I  begged  him  to  be  re-seated, 
and  allow  me  to  put  a  very  few  more 
questions  to  him,  as  I  was  in  great 
haste.    I  was  thus  engaged,  when  a 
heavy  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer 
door.     Though  there  was   nothh^ 
particular  in  it,  Mr  Gloucester  staft- 
ed,  and  turned  pale.    In  a  few  mo- 
ments I  heard  the  sound  of  alterca- 
tion— the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
we  sate  was  presently  opened,  tad 
two  men  entered.  Recollecting  sud- 
denly a  similar  scene  in  my  own  early 
history,  I  felt  faint    There  'was  no 
mistaking  the  character  or  errand  of 
the  two  fellows,  who  now  walked  up 
to  where  we  were  sitting :  they  were 
two  sullen  Newgate  myrmidons,  and 
»— gracious  God  I — had  a  warrant  to 
arrest  Mr  Gloucester  for  forgbrt  ! 
I  rose  from  my  chair,  and  staggered 
a  few  paces,  I  knew  not  whither.    I 
could  scarce  preserve  myself  from 
falling  on  the  floor.    Mr  Gloucester, 
as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  offi- 
cers, fell  back  on  the  ottoman — sud- 
denly pressed  his  hand  to  his  heart 
— turned  pale  as  death,  and  gasped, 
breathless  with  horror. 

'<  Gentlemen — what — what— dfl 
you  want  here  T* 

**  Isn't  your  name  E— —  T—  f* 
asked  the  elder  of  the  two,  coolly  and 
unconcernedly. 

"  N — 0 — my  name  is  Grlou— cen- 
ter," stammered  the  wretched  young 
man,  almost  inaudibly. 

**  Gloucester,  eh  ? — oh,  d — me,  none 
of  that  there  sort  of  blarney  1  Come, 
my  kiddy— caged  at  last,  eh  ?  We've 
been  long  after  you,  and  now  you 
must  be  off  with  us  directly.  Here's 
your  passport,"  said  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, pointing  to  the  warrant  The 
young  man  uttered  a  deep  groan,  and 
sunk  senseless  on  the  sofa.  One  of  the 
officers,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  was 
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acquainted  with  my  person;   anc^ 
taking  off  his  hat,  said,  in  a  respectful 
tone — **  Doctor,  70U  11  bring  him  to 
liis  wits  again,  an't  please  you — We 
must  have  him  off  directly !"  Though 
myself  but  a  trifle  removed  from  the 
fitate  in  which  he  lay  stretched  before 
me,   I  did  what  I  could  to  restore 
4iim,  and  succeeded  at  length.    I  un- 
buttoned his  shirt-collar,  dashed  in 
bis  face  some  water  brought  by  his 
man-servant,  who  now  stood  looking 
on  shivering  with  affright — and  en- 
deavoured to  calm  his  agitation  by 
Buch  soothing  expressions  as  I  could 
command. 

**  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor,  what  a  hor- 
rid dream  it  was ! — Are  they  gone  ? 
—are  they?"  he  enquired,  without 
opening  his  eyes,  and  clasping  my 
~  hand  in  his,  which  was  cola  as  that 
of  a  corpse. 

•*  Come,  come — ^none  of  these  here 
tantrums— you  must  off  at  once— 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  it,'*  said 
an  officer,  approaching,  and  taking 
from  his  coat-pocket  a  pair  of  han£ 
cuffs,  at  sight  of  which,  and  of  a  large 
borse  pistol  projecting  from  his 
breast-pocket,  my  very  soul  sicken- 
ed. 

**  Oh,  Doctor,  Doctor— save  me  I 
save  me!"  groaned  their  prisoner, 
clasping  my  hands  with  convulsive 
energy. 

'*  Come — d — ^n  your  cowardly  sni- 
velling!— Why  can't  you  behave  like 
a  man  now,  eh  ? — Come ! — Off  with 
tbis  peacock's  covering  of  yours — ^it 
was  never  made  for  the  like  of  you, 
Fm  sure— and  put  on  a  plain  coat, 
and  off  to  cage  like  a  sensible  bird," 
said  one  of  the  two,  proceeding  to 
remove  the  dressing-gown  very 
roughly. 

**  Oh,  my  God — oh,  my  God — ^have 
mercy  on  me  I — Oh,  strike  me  dead 
at  once !"  nearly  shrieked  their  pri- 
soner, falling  on  his  knees  on  the 
floor,  and  glaring  towards  the  ceiling 
with  an  almost  maniac  eye. 

"  I  hope  you'll  not  treat  your  pri- 
soner with  unnecessary  severity,** 
said  I,  seeing  them  disposed  to  be 
very  unceremonious. 

**  No — not  by  no  manner  of  means, 
if  as  how  he  behaves  himself,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  men,  respectfully. 
ffir  Gloucester's  dressing-gown  was 
quickly  removed,  and  his  body-coat— 
himself  perfectly  passive  the  while^^* 
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drawn  on  by  his  bewildered  servant^ 
assisted  by  one  of  the  officers.  It  was 
nearly  a  new  coat,  cut  in  the  very  ex- 
treme of  the  latest  fashion,  and  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  disordered 
and  affrighted  air  of  its  wearer.  His 
servant  placed  his  hat  on  his  head^ 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  on  his 
gloves — showy  sky-coloured  kid.  He 
was  standing  with  a  stupified  air, 

fasnng  vacantly  at  the  officers,  when 
e  started  suddenly  to  the  window, 
manifestly  with  the  intention  of  leap- 
ing out 

''Ha,  ha!  that^s  your  game,  my 
lad,  is  it  ?"  coolly  exclaimed  one  of 
the  officers,  as  he  snatched  him  back 
again  with  a  vice-like  grasp  of  the 
collar.  "  Now,  since  thafs  tne  sport 
you're  for,  why,  you  must  be  content 
to  wear  these  little  bracelets  for  the 
rest  of  your  iourney.  D — me  I  itfs 
your  own  seeking ;  for  I  didn't  mean 
to  have  used  them,  if  as  how  you'd 
only  behaved  perfectly;"  and  in  an 
instant  the  young  man's  hands  wer^ 
locked  together  in  the  handcuffs.  It 
was  sickening  to  see  the  frantic  ef- 
forts—as if  he  would  have  severed 
his  hands  from  the  wrists — ^he  made 
to  burst  the  handcuffs. 

«  Take  me—to  Hell,  if  you  choose  I** 
he  gasped,  in  a  hoarse  hollow  tooa, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  utterly  exhaust- 
ed, while  one  of  the  officers  was  bu- 
sily engaged  rummaging  the  drawers, 
desks,  &c.  in  search  of  papers.  When 
he  had  concluded  his  search,  filled 
his  pockets,  and  buttoned  his  coat, 
the  two  approached,  and  told  him  to 
rise  and  accompany  them. 

"  Now,  d— me !  are  you  for  a  rough 
or  a  quiet  passage,  eh  ?"  said  one  of 
them,  seizing  him  not  very  gently  by 
the  collar.  He  received  no  answer. 
The  vrretched  prisoner  was  more 
dead  than  alive. 

"  I  hope  you  have  a  hackney-coach 
in  waiting,  and  don't  intend  to  dra^ 
the  young  man  through  the  streets  on 
foot  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  Why,  true,  true.  Doctor— it  might 
be  as  well  for  us  all ;  but  who's  to 
stump  up  for  it  ?"  replied  one  of  the 
officers.  I  gave  him  five  shillings,  and 
the  servant  was  instantly  dispatched 
for  a  hackney-coach.  While  they 
were  waiting  its  arrival,  conceiving 
I  could  not  be  of  anv  use^to  m 
Gloucester,  and  not  choosmg  to  be 
seen  leaving  the  house  with  two  po- 
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lice  officers  and  a  handcuffed  prison- 
er, I  took  my  departure,  and  drove 
Ibome  in  such  a  state  of  agitation 
as  I  have  never  experienced  be- 
fore or  since.  The  papers  of  the 
next  morninff  explained  all.    The 

?rouDg  man  " living  in  Regent  Street, 
n  first-rate  style,*'  who  had  sum- 
moned me  to  visit  him,  had  committed 
a  series  of  forgeries,  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  to  a  great  amount, 
and  with  so  much  secresy  and  dex- 
terity, as  to  have,  till  then,  escaped 
detection ;  and  had,  for  the  last  few 
months,  been  enioyiu^  the  produce 
of  his  skilful  villainy  m  the  style  I 
witnessed — ^passing  himself  off,  in  the 
circles  where  he  associated,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Gloucester,  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  arrest  was 
forging  the  acceptance  of  an  eminent 
mercantile  hou^e  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  L.45.  Poor  fellow !  it  was  short 
work  with  him  afterwards.  He  was 
arraigned  at  the  next  September 
sessions  of  the  Old  Bailey — the  case 
clearly  proved  against  him— he  of- 
fered no  defence —was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  Shortly  af- 
ter this,  while  reading  the  papers 
one  Saturday  morning,  at  breakfast, 
my  e^e  lit  on  the  usual  gloomy  an- 
nunciation of  the  Recorder's  visit  to 
Windsor,  and  report  to  the  Kin^  in 
Council  of  the  prisoners  found  guilty 
at  the  last  Old  Bailey  Sessions — "  all 
of  whom,"  the  paragraph  concluded, 
'*  his  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  respite  during  his  royal  pleasure, 

except  E-^—  T ,  on  wnom  the 

law  IS  left  to  take  its  course  next 
Tuesday  morning." 

Transient  and  any  thin^  but  agree- 
able as  had  been  my  intimacy  with 
this  miserable  young  man,  I  could 
tiot  read  this  intelligence  with  indif- 
ference. He  whom  I  had  so  very 
lately  seen  surrounded  with  the  life- 
bought  luxuries  of  a  man  of  wealth 
and  f ashion,was  now  shi v  ering  the  few 
remaining  hours  of  his  life  in  the  con- 
demned cells  of  Newgate !  The  next 
day  (Sunday)  I  entertained  a  party 
of  friends  at  my  house  to  dinner ;  to 
which  I  was  just  sitting  down  when 
one  of  the  servants  put  a  note  into 
my  hand,  of  which  tne  following  is 
a  copy  :— 

"  The  Chaplain  of  Newgate  is  ear- 
nestly requested  by  E T , 

(the  young  man  sentenced  to  suffer 
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for  forgery  next  Tuesday  morning,) 
to  present  his  humble  respects  to 
Dr  ,  and  solicit  the  favour  of  a 
visit  from  him  in  the  course  of  to- 
morrow (Monday).    The  unliappj 

.convict,  Mr believes,  has  some* 

thing  on  his  mind,  which  he  is  axudous 
to  communicate  to  Dr  »  .-—Kew- 
gate,  September  28th,  182 — . 

I  felt  it  impossible,  after  peruHBt 
tliis  note,  to  enjoy  the  company  I  had 
invited.  What  on  earth  could  the 
culprit  have  to  say  to  me  ? — what  in- 
reasonable  reauest  mighthe  putme  to 
the  pain  of  refusing  ? — ought  I  to  see 
him  at  all  ?— were  questions  which  I 
incessantly  proposed  to  myself  du- 
ring the  evening,  but  felt  unable  to 
answer.  I  resolved,  how^ever,  at  last, 
to  afford  him  the  desired  intenriew, 
and  be  at  the  cell  of  Newgate  in  the 
course  of  the  next  evening,  unless  my 
professional  engagements  prevented 
me.  About  six  o'clock,  therefore,  oi 
Monday,  after  fortifying  myself  wiiii 
a  few  extra  glasses  of  wme--forwb7 
should  I  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
that  I  apprehended  much  distress  and 
agitation  from  witnessing  so  unusual 
a  scene  ? — I  drove  to  the  Old  Bailer, 
drew  up  opposite  the  Governor's 
house,  and  was  received  by  him  vef7 
politely.  He  dispatched  a  turnkey 
to  lead  me  to  the  cell  where  my  late 
patient,  the  soi-disant  Mr  Glouces- 
ter, was  immured  in  chilling  expect- 
ancy of  his  fate. 

Surely  horror  has'  appropriated 
these  gloomy  regions  for  her  peca- 
liar  dwelling-place !     Who  that  has 
passed  through  them  once,  can  erer 
lorget  the  long,  narrow,  lamp-lit  pas- 
sages,— the  sepulchral  silence,  sa^'e 
where  the  ear  is  startled  with  the 
clangour  of  iron  doors  closing  barshlf 
before  and  behind,-^the  dimly-seen 
spectral  figure  of  the  prison-palrol 
gliding  along  with  loaoed  blunder- 
buss,— and  the  chilling  conscious- 
ness of  being  surrounded  by  so  many 
fiends  in  human  shape, — ^inhaling  the 
foul  atmosphere  ot  all  the  concen- 
trated crime  and  guilt  of  the  metro- 
polis!   My  heart  leaped  within  me 
to  listen  even  to  my  own  echoing 
footfalls;  and  I  felt  several  times  in- 
clined to  return  without  fulfilling,^ 
purpose  of  my  Tisit,  My  vacilladoD, 
nowever,  was  abruptly  put  an  end 
to  by  my  guide  exclaiming,  "  Here 
Ve  are,  sir."    While  he  was  unbar- 
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ring  the  cell-door,  I  begged  him  to 
continue  at  the  outside  of  the  door 
luring  the  few  moments  of  my  inter- 
iriew  with  the  convict 
<<  Holloa!    young   man,  there— 

bere's  Dr come  to  see  you !" 

laid  &e  turnkey,  hoarsely, as  he  usher- 
ed me  in.  The  cell  was  small  and 
gloomy ;  and  a  little  lamp  lying  on 
he  table,  barely  sufficed  to  shew  me 
he  persons  of  the  culprit,  and  an 
ilderly,  respectable-looking  man, 
nuffled  in  a  drab  greatcoat,  and  sit- 
ing gazing  in  stupined  silence  on  the 
>ri8oner. — Great  God,  it  was  his 
<'ather  I  He  did  not  seem  conscious 
»f  my  entrance ;  but  his  son  rose, 
ind  feebly  asked  me  how  I  was,  met- 
ered a  few  words  of  thanks,  sunk 
igain— apparently  overpowered  with 
lis  feelings — into  his  seat,  and  fixed 
lis  eyes  on  a  page  of  the  Bible,  which 
ras  lying  open  before  him.  A  long 
ilence  ensued ;  for  none  of  us  seem- 
ed either  able  or  inclined  to  talk.  I 
^ntemplated  the  two  with  feelings 
»f  lively  interest  How  altered  was 
he  young  culprit  before  me,  from 
he  gay  "  Mr  Gloucester,"  whom  I 
lad  visited  in  Regent  StreetJ  His 
iace  had  now  a  ghastly,  cadaverous 
lue;  his  hair  was  matted,  with  per- 
piration,  over  his  sallow  forehead ; 
tis  eyes  were  sunk  and  bloodshot^ 
nd  seemed  incapable  of  distinguish- 
Dg  the  print  to  which  they  were  di- 
ected.  He  was  dressed  in  a  plain 
uit  of  mourning,  and  wore  a  simple 
»lack  stock  round  his  neck.  How  I 
huddered,  when  I  thought  of  the 
ude  hands  which  were  soon  to  un- 
oose  It !  Beside  him,  on  the  table, 
sty  a  white  pocket  handkerchief,  com- 
tletely  saturated,  either  with  tears, 
r  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
orehead ;  and  a  glass  of  water,  with 
i^hich  he  occasionally  moistened  his 
larched  lips.  I  knew  not  whether 
le  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  his 
i^retched,  heart-broken  father !  The 
itter  seemed  a  worthy,  respectable 
person,  (he  was  an  industrious  trades- 
lan  in  the  country,^  with  a  few  thin 
rey  hairs  scatterea  over  his  other- 
nse  bald  head,  and  sate  with  his 
ands  closed  together,  resting  on  his 
inees,  gazing  on  his  doomed  son 
nth  a  lack-lustre  eye,  which,  to- 
;ether  with  his  anguish-worn  fea- 
ures,  told  eloquently  of  his  suffer- 
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«  Well,  Doctor !"  exclaimed  the 
young,  man,  at  length,  ciosing  the 
bible,  ''  I  have  now  read  that  bless- 
ed chapter  to  the  end ;  and,  I  thank 
God,  I  think  I  fiel  it — But  now,  let 
me  thank  you.  Doctor,  for  your  good 
and  kind  attention  to  my  request !  I 
have  something  particular  to  say  to 
you,  but  it  must  be  in  private,"  he 
continued,  looking  significantly  at  his 
father,  as  though  he  wished  him  to 
take  the  hint,  and  withdraw  for  a  few 
moments.  Alas !  the  heart-broken 
parent  understood  him  not,  but  con-, 
tinued  with  his  eyes  riveted — va- 
cantly— ^as  before. 

**  We  must  be  left  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment," said  the  young  man,  rising, 
and  stepping  to  the  door.  He  knock- 
ed, and  when  it  was  opened,  whis- 
pered the  turnkey  to  remove  his  fa^ 
ther  gently,  and  let  him  wait  outside 
for  an  instant  or  two.  The  man  en- 
tered for  that  purpose,  and  the  pri- 
soner took  hold  tenderly  of  his  fa- 
ther's hand,  and  said,  "  Dear — dear 
father! — you  must  leave  me  for  a 
moment,  while  I  speak  in  private  to 
this  gentleman;"  at  the  same  time 
endeavouring  to  raise  him  from  the 
chair 

"  Oh  I  yes — yes — What  ? — Of 
course,"  stammered  the  old  man, 
with  a  bewildered  air,  rising;  and 
then,  as  it  were  with  a  sudden  gush 
of  full  returning  consciousness,  nung 
his  arms  round  his  son,  folded  him 
convulsively  to  his  breast,  and  groan- 
ed— "  Oh,  my  son ;  my  poor  son  !" 
Even  the  iron  visage  of  the  turnkey 
seemed  darkened  with  a  transient 
emotion,  at  this  heart-breaking  scene. 
The  next  moment  we  were  lett  alone; 
but  it  was  some  time  before  the  cul- 
prit recovered  from  the  agitation  oc- 
casioned by  this  sudden  ebullition  of 
his  father's  feelings. 

"  Doctor,"  he  gasped  at  length, 
"  we've  but  a  few — veiy  few  mo- 
ments, and  I  have  much  to  say.  God 
Almighty  bless  you,"  squeezing  my 
hands  convulsively,  "  for  this  kind- 
ness to  a  guilty,  unworthy  wretch' 
like  me ;  and  the  business  I  wanted 
to  see  you  about  is  sad,  but  shoi*t. 
I  have  heai'd  so  much  of  your  good- 
ness, Doctor,  that  I'm  sure  you  won't 
deny  me  the  only  favour  I  shall 
ask." 

"  Whatever  is  reasonable  and  pro- 
per— if  it  lie  in  my  way — I  shall 
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certidnly— '*  said  I,  aiudoiisly  wait- 
log  to  see  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munication he  seemed  to  have  for 
me  to  execute. 

•*  Thank  you,  Doctor ;  thank  you. 
It  is  only  this — in  a  word — guilty 
wretch  that  I  am! — I  have" — he 
tremhled  violently — **  seduced  alove- 
ly,  but  poor  girl— God  forgive  me ! 
— And — and— she  is  now — ^nearly  on 
the  verge  of  her  confiTiement  F*  He 
suddenly  covered  his  face  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  sobbed  bitterly  for 
some  moments.  Presently  he  re- 
sumed— "  Alas,  she  knows  me  not  by 
my  real  name;  so  that,  when  she 
reads  the  account  of — of — my  exe- 
cution in  the  papers  of  Wednesday 
— ^she  won't  know  it  is  her  Edward  I 
Nor  does  she  know  me  by  the  name 
I  bore  in  Regent  Street  She  is  not 
at  all  acquainted  with  my  frightful 
situation ;  but  she  must  be,  when  all 
is  over!  Now,  dear,  kind,  good 
Doctor,"  he  continued,  shaking  from 
head  to  foot,  and  grasping  my  hand« 
••do,  for  the  love  of  God,  and  the 
peace  of  my  dying  moments,  promise 
me  that  you  will  see  her — (she  lives 
at ) — visit  her  in  her  confine- 
ment, and  gradually  break  the  news 
of  my  death  to  her ;  and  say  my  last 

Srayers  will  be  for  her,  and  that  my 
[aicer  may  forgive  me  for  her  ruin ! 
You  will  find  in  this  little  bag  a  sum 
of  L.30 — ^the  last  I  have  on  earth — I 
beg  you  will  take  five  guineas  for 
your  own  fee,  and  give  the  rest  to 
my  precious — my  ruined  Mary!*' 
He  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  fold- 
ed his  arms  round  mine,  in  a  suppli- 
cating attitude.  My  tears  fell  on  nim, 
as  he  looked  up  at  me. — ••  Oh,  God 
be  thanked  for  these  blessed  tears  I 
— They  assure  me  you  will  do  what 
I  ask— may  I  believe  you  will  ?'* 

**  Yes — yes — ^yes,  young  man,'*  I 
replied,  with  a  quivering  Tip ;  •*  it  is 
a  painful  task ;  but  I  wiU  do  it — ^give 
her  the  money,  and  add  ten  pounds 
to  the  thirty,  should  it  be  necessary." 
i— **  Oh,  Doctor,  depend  on  it,  God 
will  bless  you  and  yours  for  ever, 
for  this  noble  conduct ! — And  now,  I 
have  one  thing  more  to  ask— yes- 
one  thing"— he  seemed  choked^ 
**  Doctor,  your  skill  will  enable  you 
to  inform  me — I  wish  to  know — is— 
the  death  I  must  die  to-morrow" — 
he  put  his  hand  to  his  neck,  amd, 
Bhaking  like  an  aspen-leaf,sunk  down 
again  mto  the  chair  from  which  he 


had  risen—*  is — ^hanging— -« 

—a  tedious ^"   He  could  uueriit 

more,  nor  could  I  answer  him. 

••  Do  not,"  I  replied,  after  a  pause, 
"  do  not  put  me  to  the  torture  of  iii- 
tening  to  questions  like  these.  Frtj 
to  your  merciful  God ;  and,  rely  <n 
it,  no  one  ever  prayed  sincerely  ia 
vain.     The  thi^  on  the  eross- " 
I  faltered ;  then  feeling,  that  if  I 
continued  in  the  cell  a  moment  lousi- 
er, I  should  faint,  I  rose,  and  sho^ 
the  young  man's  hands ;  he  could  not 
speak,  but  sobbed  and  gasped  coa- 
vulsively ;— and  in  a  few  moments  I 
was  driving  home.  As  soon  as  I  wit 
seated  in  my  carriage  I  could  reslniB 
my  feelings  no  longer,  but  burst  into 
a  flood  of  tears.    I  prayed  to  God  I 
might  never  be  callea  to  pass  ^rou^ 
such  a  bitter  and  afflicting  sceoe 
again,  to  the  latest  hour  I  breadied! 
I  ought  to  have  called  on  several  pa- 
tients that  evening,  but  finding  mj- 
self  utterly  unfit,  I  sent  apologies, 
and  went  home.    My  sleep  in  the 
night  was  troubled;  the  distorted 
image  of  the  convict  I  liad  beea  Ti> 
siting  flitted  in  horrible  shapes  round 
my  bed  all  night  long.    An  irreslsli- 
ble  and  most  morbid  restlessness  and 
curiosity  took  possession  of  me,  to 
witness  the  end  of  this  young  man. 
The  first  time  the  idea  presented  it- 
self, it  sickened  me ;  I  revolted  from 
it.     How  my  feelings  changed,  I 
know  not;  but  I  rose  at  seven  o'- 
clock, and,  without  hinting  it  to  any 
one,  put  on  the  large  top  coat  of  my 
servant,  and  directed  my  hurried 
steps  towards  the  Old  Buley.  I  got 
into  one  of  the  houses  immediately 
opposite  the  gloomy  gallows,  and 
took  my  station,  with  several  otiier 
visitors,  at  the  window.    They  were 
conversing  on  the  subject  of  Uie  ex- 
ecution, and  unanimously  execrated 
the  sanguinary  severity  of  the  laws 
which  could  deprive  a  young  man, 

such  as  they  saia  E T was, 

of  his  life,  for  an  offence  of  merely 
civil  institution.  Of  course,  I  did 
not  speak.  It  was  a  wretched  morn- 
ing; a  drizzling  shower  fell  inces- 
santly. The  crowd  was  not  grea^  but 
conducted  themselves  most  indeco* 
rously.  Even  the  female  portion- 
by  far  the  greater— occasionally  vo- 
ciferated joyously  and  boisterously, 
as  they  recognised  their  acquaintance 
among  the  crowd.  At  length,  St 
Sepulchre's  bell  tolled  the  hour  of 
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eight — gloomy  herald  of  many  a  sin- 
ner's entrance  into  eternity ;  and  as 
the  last  chimes  died  away  on  the  ear, 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  muffled 
tolling  of  the  prison  bell,  which  I 
could  hear  with  a^nizing^  distinct- 
ness, I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glis- 
tening gold->tipped  wands  of  the  two 
under-sheriffs,  as  they  took  their  sta- 
tion under  the  shade  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows.  In  a  few  moments,  the 
Ordmary,  and  another  grey-haired 
gentleman,  made  their  appearance ; 
andbetweenthemwasthe  unfortunate 
criminal.  He  ascended  the  steps  with 
considerable  firmness.  His  arms 
were  pinioned  before  and  behind; 
and  when  he  stood  on  the  gallows,  I 
could  hear  the  exclamations  of  the 
crowd — ^**  Lord,  Lord,  what  a  fine 
young  man  I  Poor  fellow  1"  He  was 
dressed  in  a  suit  of  respectable  mourn- 
inff,  and  wore  black  Icid  gloves.  His 
li^t  hair  had  evidently  been  adjust- 
ed with  some  care,  and  fell  in  loose 
curls  over  each  side  of  his  temples. 
His  countenance  was  much  as  I  saw 
it  on  the  preceding  evening — fear- 
fully psde ;  and  his  demeanour  was 
much  more  composed  than  I  had  ex- 
pected, from  what  I  had  witnessed 
of  his  agitation  in  the  condemned  cell. 
He  bowed  twice  very  low,  and  rather 
forroally,to  the  crowd  around — ^^avea 
sudden  and  ghastly  glance  at  the  oeam 
over  his  head,  from  which  the  rope 
was  suspended,  and  then  suffered 
the  executioner  to  place  him  on  the 
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precise  spot  which  he  was  to  occupy, 
and  prepare  him  for  death.  I  was 
shocKedat  the  air  of  sullen,  brutal 
indifference,  with  which  the  execu- 
tioner loosed  and  removed  his  neck- 
kerchief,  which  was  white,  and 
tied  with  neatness  and  precision- 
dropped  the  accursed  noose  over  his 
head,  and  adjusted  it  round  the  bare 
neck — ^and  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
I  staggered  from  my  place  at  tlie 
window  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room, 
dropped  into  a  chair,  shut  my  eyes, 
closed  my  tingling  ears  with  my  fin- 

?^ers, — and,  with  a  hurried  aspiration 
or  God*s  mercy  towards  the  wretch- 
ed younff  criminal  who,  within  a  very 
few  yards,  of  me,  was,  perhaps,  that 
instant  surrendering  his  life  into  the 
hands  which  gave  it,  continued  mo- 
tionless for  some  minutes,  till  the 
noise,  made  by  the  persons  at  the 
window,  in  leaving,  convinced  me 
all  was  over.  I  rose  and  followed 
them  down  stairs;  worked  my  way 
through  the  crowd,  without  daring 
to  elevate  my  eyes,  lest  they  should 
encounter  the  suspended  corpse,-^ 
threw  myself  into  a  coach,  and  hur- 
ried home.  I  did  not  recover  the 
agitation  produced  by  this  scene  for 
several  days. — This  was  the  end  of  a 
Forger ! 

In  conclusion,  I  may  just  inform 
the  reader,  that  I  faithfully  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had 
intrusted  me,  and  a  bitter,  heart-rend- 
ing business  it  was  I 
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Every  man  who  is  a  friend  to  that 
religion  which  is  the  most  mild,  tole- 
rant, and  scriptural  in  its  doctrines 
•—the  most  free  from  higotry,  fanati- 
cism, and  tyranny  in  its  spirit  and 
practice — the  most  in  harmony  with 
political  freedom— and  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  national  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, must  he  a  friend  to  the  Church 
of  England.  And  every  friend  to  this 
Churdi  must  find  in  her  modem 
history  cause  of  bitter  sorrow  and 
gloomy  apprehension. 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  she  had 
even  her  warmest  friends  in  the 
middle  and  lower  classes ;  she  was 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
body  ofthe  English  population;  while 
the  dissenters,  low  in  station,  few  in 
number,  confined  to  particular  places, 
destitute  of  political  weight,  and  as- 
sailed by  popular  hostility,  were  so 
far  from  being  able  to  attack  her  pos- 
sessions, that  they  could  scarcely  en- 
joy the  toleration  allowed  them  by 
law.  In  Ireland,  her  laymen,  as  well 
as  clergy,  were,  save  in  the  excep- 
tion, her  devoted  champions;  and 
the  Catholics,  as  a  body,  solemnly 
disavowed  all  enmity  to  her  property 
and  rights.  While  she  was  thus 
mighty  in  national  attachment,  she 
was  the  revered  spouse  of  the  State ; 
'the  law  gave  her,  directly,  or  other- 
wise, a  monopoly  of  almost  all  in- 
fluential and  civil  trusts. 

At  present  the  state  of  things  is 
wcllnigh  reversed.  It  is  not  yet 
quite  so  much  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  be  a  churchman  as  it  was  formerly 
to  be  a  dissenter ;  but,  however,  the 
churchmen  have  sunk  into  a  despised 
minority.  To  defend  the  Church  is 
to  provoke  popular  derision  and  en- 
mity, and  in  almost  every  struggle 
her  party  is  defeated.  The  middle 
and  lower  classes  hav^  transferred 
much  of  the  animosity  they  hereto- 
fore entertained  against  the  dissent- 
ers to  her  clergy;  and  with  the  higher 
ones,  it  has  become  a  system  to  stand 
aloof  from  her  and  advise'concession 
in  every  thing  that  affects  her  inter- 
ests. While  the  dissenters  have  gain- 
ed the  first  place  in  popular  favour 
and  support,  they  have  been  exempt- 
ed from  legal  restriction,  and  they 
are  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  her 


other  enemies,  making  offensive  war 
on  her  in  every  direction.  One 
party  attacks  her  tithes,  another  her 
rates,  and  a  third  her  authority ;  in 
boUi  England  and  Ireland,  the  seizure 
of  a  large  part  of  her  wealth  is  open- 
ly advocated.  To  give  the  utmost 
effect  to  the  turn  oFpopular  feelinff 
against  her,  she  has  been  divorcea 
from  the  State,  and  made  its'political 
menial. 

If  any  thing  on  earth  can  be  cer- 
tain, this  must  be  so — if  the  Church 
of  England  continue  to  decline  as 
she  has  long  done,  her  fall  cannot  be 
far  distant 

We  might  take  hope,  if  we  could 
see  reason  to  believe  that  the  things 
which  have  operated  so  calamitously 
against  her  had  exhausted  their 
powers  of  evil;  but,  alas!  we  can 
only  see  the  contrary.  The  assu- 
rances which  were  so  profusely 
fiven  on  all  sides,  that  the  razing  of 
er  fortifications  would  free  ner 
from  assault — ^the  removal  of  restric- 
tion from  the  Protestant  dissenter 
and  Roman  Catholic  would  put  an 
end  to  their  hostility  towards  her — 
and  the  carrying  of  the   Catholic 

Suestion  would  unite  the  body  of 
le  community  in  her  favour,  have 
been  put  to  the  proof;  and  what  is 
the  issue  ?  Attack  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the*  disqualifications  of 
her  foes  to  her  own  existence ;  con- 
cession, instead  of  filling  the  dissent- 
ers, Protestant  and  Catholic,  with 
the  spirit  of  peace,  has  only  prompt- 
ed them  to  attempt  such  inroads  on 
her  property  ana  rights  as,  a  few 
years  since,  they  did  not  dare  to 
mention.  The  carrying  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question  has  converted  an  im- 
mense portion  of  her  defenders  into 
assailants,  destroyed  the  bonfl  which 
combined  the  body  of  the  people 
with  the  aristocracy  and  clergy,  and 
done  much  towards  uniting  the  com- 
munity agunst  her.  In  Ireland,  it 
has  changed  the  Orangeman  into  a 
Liberal,  stripped  her  of  friends,  and 
suspended  exertions  for  extending 
her  religion.  At  the  election,  it  was 
the  great  cause,  in  both  England  and 
Ireland,  of  giving  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  those  who  are  hostile  to 
her. 
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The  principle,  that  she  can  only 
prosper  through  the  things  which 
must,  of  necessity,  cripple  and  de- 
s'troy  her,  is  still  the  prevailing  one ; 
and  its  parents  have  gained  the  con- 
trol of  the  'Legislature.  Her  party 
is  powerless  and  passive.  The  Mi- 
nistry has  been  incapacitated  for  de- 
fendino;,  and  its  interests  have  been 
turned  against  her.  The  clergy  and 
laity  have  been  involved  in  war,  and 
the  latter  has  been  taught  to  call  for 
her  spoliation,  as  a  matter  of  pecu- 
niary benefit 

'   We  might  be  consoled  if  the  de- 
cline of  we  Church  had  produced 
no  evil  to  the  empire.    But  the  con- 
stitution, the  laws,  constituted  autho- 
rities— all  things  valuable  in  the  po- 
litical and  social  edifice,  have  sunk 
in  public  veneration  with  her.    In 
proportion  as  her  political  influence 
nas  declined,  principles  of  govern- 
ment have  prevailed  which  have  fill- 
ed the  realm  with  loss,  want,  and 
suffering,  and  which  threaten  the 
dissolution  of  society ;  opposition  to 
her  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
support  of  the  innovator,  demagogue^ 
and  traitor.    Her  loss  of  such  influ- 
ence has  been  an  equal  one  to  truth, 
independence,  and  freedom :  it  has, 
in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  the 
salutary  control  Which  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  society,  and  that  part 
which  has  an  interest  in  being  inde- 
pendent, exercised  over  the  remain- 
der ;  and  replaced  it  with  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  party  knave,  and  the  profli- 
f;ate  of  faction.    What  religion  has 
ost  in  her  fall,  it  has  not  gained  in 
the  exaltation  of  her  rivals ;  its  power 
has  fallen  with  her  in  the  Cabinet 
and  Le^slature,  in  every  class,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  hum- 
'bler  part  of  the  population  has  not 
forsalcen  her  to  fill  the  chapels  of 
the  dissenters,  but  to  forsake  reli- 
gion, and  to  a  lamentable  extent  em- 
brace infidelity.    Of  course,  morals 
have  declined  with  her ;  and  corrup- 
tion, want  of  principle,  vice,  and 
'crime,  have  proportionally  increa- 
sed. 

In  this  state  of  things  it  is  idle  to 
tell  us  to  be  silent.  We  may  be 
assured  by  this  or  that  bishop,  that 
the  affairs  of  the  Church  arc  con- 
ducted in  the  most  pure  and  perfect 
manner,  but  it  is  rendered  worthless 
by  the  fact,  that  instead  of  being 
*»bleio  stand  her  ground,  she  is  ra< 


pidly  sinking.  This  fact  is  alone 
suflicient  to  convince  us,  that  in  her 
system  of  government  there  is  some- 
thing radically  vicious  and  defec- 
tive, and  to  justify  us  in  an  imspa^ 
ring  examination  of  it.  The  insinua- 
tion lately  put  forth  by  an  Irish  pre- 
late, in  the  words,  "  Lay  Synod," 
calls  for  small  notice,  because  we 
think  no  English  one  would  venture 
to  repeat  it.  When  the  Church  ex- 
ists for  the  benefit  of  the  laity — 
when  laymen,  by  law,  supply  her 
Head,  select  her  functionaries,  and 
have  her  under  their  control,  it  is 
too  much  to  intimate  that  they  have 
no  right  to  intermeddle  wiUi  her 
lifiiEdrs.  Too  long,  indeed,  have  lay- 
men contented  themselves  with  pas- 
sive obedience,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  they  must  display 
something  of  a  diflerent  character ; 
not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  their 
doing  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  indo- 
lence, incapacity,  and  misconduct  of 
the  clergy  m  regard  to  her  present 
condition.  To  the  stigmas'  cast  by 
that  party  which  beai*s  the  name  of 
High  Church,  on  all  who  suggest 
remedy  and' reform,  we  reply,  Prove 
that  the  Church  is  flourishing  and 
secure,  and  we  will  at  once  admit  ' 
'that  change  is  unnecessary;  those 
are  her  enemies  who  resist  all  at- 
tempts to  save  her  from  obvious 
ruin. 

But  we  can  find  ample  apology  for 
what  we  are  about  to  say  in  this 
alone.  The  clergy  have  a  bill  be- 
fore Parliament  tor  making  a  great 
change  touching  her  tithes :  and  re- 
port states,  that  such  a  strong  and 
comprehensive  measure,  as  a  new^ 
distribution  of  her  property,  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  brought  forward. 
Every  one  will  own,  tnat  the  mo- 
ment when  she  is  placed  under  pro- 
cess of  purgation  and  repair,  is  a 
peculiarly  fitting  one  for  suggesting* 
all  the  amendments  which  her  state 
appears  to  call  for.  While  we  think 
that  the  measures  we  have  named 
will  be  beneficial,  we  are  convinced  . 
that,  alone,  they  will  do  little  for  her 
salvation — they  will  not  reach  the 
weightier  causes  which  are  working 
her  ruin. 

Some  years  since,  we  recommend- 
ed sundry  amendments,  which  have 
since  been  adopted  in  different  dio- 
ceses, with,  we  believe,  considerable 
benefit   We  confined  ourselves  to 
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such  as  were  not  calculated  to  pro- 
duce any  derangement  and  disorder 
in  the  Church ;  because  the  state  of 
the  Catholic  question  made  it  impo- 
litic for  us  to  go  further;  this  re- 
striction exists  no  longer;  it  has  been 
changed  into  an  obligation  for  us  to 
call  loudly  for  every  reform  which 
we  then  could  not  in  prudence  men- 
tion. In  discharging  this  obligation, 
we  shall  deem  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
revert  to  the  amendments  we  former- 
ly proposed,  in  so  far  as  their  im- 
portance and  their  connexion  with  a 
new  distribution  of  church  property 
may  render  it  necessary. 

In  offering  some  brief  remarks  on 
the  measures  we  have  named,  touch- 
ing such  property,  we  will,  in  the 
first  place,  notice  the  disgraceful 
doctrines  which  have  been  put  forth 
in  various  quarters  respecting  the 
disposal  of  it.  It  is  not  by  the  poor 
ana  ignorant  alone,  that  '*  reforms" 
in  it  have  been  called  for  which  con- 
fessedly, or  evidently,  mean  its  sei- 
zure in  a  greater  or  smaller  degree, 
for  the  uses  of  the  State,  or  the  be- 
nefit of  individuals,  who  in  claim  to 
it  have  not  the  slightest 

The  title  of  the  Church  to  her  pro- 
perty is  as  good  as  that  of  any  indi- 
vidual whatever  to  his ;  and  it  is  far 
better  than  that  of  many  very  exalt- 
ed people.  Much  of  this  property— 
we  are  sorry  for  it — ^belongs  to  indi- 
viduals. This  has  been  denied,  on 
the  ground,  that  the  clergyman  only 
possesses  his  livine  for  life,  while  the 
mterest  of  the  individual  in  his  pro- 
perty is  absolute ;  but  the  distinction 
18  clearly  worthless ;  to  entitle  it  to 
notice,the  living  ought  to  revert  to  the 
State  on  the  death  of  the  clergyman. 
The  property  of  the  Church  belongs 
to  her  in  perpetuity,  as  that  of  the  in- 
dividual belongs  to  him ;  it  has  been 
again  and  again  solemnly  guaranteed 
to  her  by  every  authority  in  consti- 
tution and  law,  which  can  give  sanc- 
tity to  right ;  and  it  is  preposterous 
to  argue  that  her  title  to  it  is  de- 
fective, because  it  does  not  belong 
in  perpetuity  to  those  who  enjoy 
it  under  her  as  her  servants.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  State  is  its 
real  owner,  because  her  ministers 
are  public  functionaries:  the  State 
has  divested  itself  of  all  right  and 
claim  to  it,  without  reserving  any 
power  of  resumption,  save  through 
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not  enquire  how  much  of  it  sHe  has 
received  from  private  individuals ;  it 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  whether  pro- 
perty be  given  by  Uie  State,  or  acqui- 
red m  any  other  manner,  the  right  to 
it  is  preciselv  the  same.  The  im- 
peachment of  her  title  must  destroy 
all  security  of  private  fortune. 

Passing  from  right,  is  there  any 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  is  too  great?  It  may  be 
urged,  that  some  of  her  ministers  hare 
too  much  of  it;  but  it  is  demonstrable 
that  many  of  them  have  far  too  litde, 
and  that,  on  the  average,  it  is  less  than 
it  ought  to  be  on  public  as  weU  as 
other  grounds.  While  this  ia  the  cas^ 
it  continually  sustains  great  relatire 
diminution;  amidst  the  incurease  of 
population  and  individual  urealth,  it 
remains  almost  stationary. 

The  uses  for  which  this  property  it 
set  apart  can  need  little  illustration. 
To  those — and,  alas!  they  are  far  too 
numerous — ^who  seem  to  think  that 
religion  is  of  no  value  in  regard  to  a 
future  state  of  existence,  we  may  say 
that  all  acknowledge  public  morals 
to  be  essential  for  the  weal  of  the 
community  in  every  particular ;  and 
that  the  chief  of  these  uses  is  to  teach 
not  only  them,  but  the  only  thing 
which  can  keep  them  in  existence. 
But  the  property  is  intended  to  do 
much  more  than  bestow  religious 
and  moral  instruction ;  it  is  to  pro- 
vide every  dwelling,  without  except- 
ing the  humblest,  with  a  friend  in 
trouble,  a  comforter  in  sorrow,  and 
a  benefactor  in  distress. 

If  the  State  should  lay  unhallowed 
hands  on  the  property  of  the  Church, 
the  body  of  the  population  could 
gain  little  from  it  in  relief  from  taxa- 
tion. The  property  thus  taken  would 
pass  principally  to  the  great  land- 
owners, and  the  benefit  which  the 
country  draws  from  the  clergy,  as  a 
numerous  body  of  small  ones,  would 
be  greatly  reduced.    In  Ireland,  the 
mass  of  the  people,  from  their  ha^it' 
would  scarcely  be  reached  by  an 
remission  of  taxes  which  churci 
robbery  would  yield;  while  tlie  lat 
ter  would  take  the  land  from  the  besi 
of  resident  proprietors,  and  give  it  tc 
the  absentees.    Such  robbery  wou]< 
operate  in  the  most  pernicious  man 
ner  to  the  population  at  large. 

When  this  is  looked  at»  it  is  alikf 
astonishing  and  afflicting,  that  mei 

(W  l^e  f 9UAd  to  call  for  the  tpo^ 
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tion  of  the  Church,  as  a  matter  of 
public  benefit.  It  forms  the  best  of 
all  reasons  why,  instead  of  yielding 
to  them,  redoubled  efforts  should  be 
made  for  extendingxeligious  instruc- 
tion. 

lifetuminff  to  the  meafltire  which 
relates  to  we  tithes ;  a  clamour  is 
raised  against  the  latter  by  many 
landowners  and  farmers,  as  well  as 
others,  which  has  for  its  object  abo- 
lition rather  than  commutation.  We 
repeat  what  we  said  some  time  ago, 
that  every  owner  of  land  subject  to 
tithes,  or  his  ancestors,  either  recei- 
ved it  as  a  gift,  or  bought  it,  sub- 
ject to  them  f^r  ever.  If  it  were  given, 
they  were  not  included  in  the  gift ; 
if  it  were  bought,  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  purchase,  but  on  the 
contrary,  their  full  value  was  allow- 
ed in  the  purchase-money.  The 
owner  of  such  land  has  no  more 
right  to  the  tithes  of  it,  whatever  their 
operation  may  be,  than  any  other  in- 
dividual ;  yet  their  abolition  would 
^ve  them  to  him  without  equiva- 
lent. The  base  dishonesty  of  asking 
for  this  needs  no  other  exposure. 

What  makes  the  matter  the  more 
unpardonable,  is  the  fact,  that  very 
many  of  the  landowners,  who  wish 
to  seize  on  the  tithes,  warmly  sup- 
ported the  changes  of  law,  which 
Drought  on  them  the  distress  they 
plead  in  excuse.  By  their  besotted 
Ignorance  and  party  profligacy,  they 
^unged  themselves  and  their  te- 
nants into  suffering ;  and  now  they 
aeek  relief  in  the  robbery  of  the  in- 
ii€>cent.  Their  plea  amounts  to  this, 
— ^the  Church  must  be  despoiled  for 
their  benefit,  because  they  nave  been 
imbecile  and  unprincipled. 

The  case  is  similar  with  the  farm- 
ers. The  rent  of  titheable,  is  in  pro- 
portion even  lower  than  that  of  tithe- 
free  land,  therefore  the  occupiers 
really  pay  no  titlies  at  their  own 
cost  The  farmer,  in  effect,  has  the 
full  value  of  his  tithes  returned  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  reduction  of  rent, 
and  should  they  be  abolished,  his 
rent  would  have  this  value  added 
to  it 

It  is  urged  that  tithes  operate 
against  improvements.  Those  who 
look  at  the  advances  which  agricul- 
ture has  made  in  the  last  thirty 
yearS;  will  not  find  in  this  sufficient 
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ground  for  wholesale  knavery.  They 
are  either  a  stimulant  to  enclosures, 
because,  by  the  latter,  the  Church  has 
land  given  her  in  lieu  of  them :  in 
some  other  improvements,  they  can 
be  taxed  for  their  proportion  of  the 
cost  The  landlord  has  small  cause 
to  complain  of  them  on  this  score  ; 
and  when  the  tenant  only  pays  in 
rent  and  tithes  jointly  what  the  oo» 
cupier  of  tithe-free  land  pays  in  rent 
alone,  he  cannot  have  much  more. 

This  will  shew  the  absurdity  of 
tlie  assertion,  that  it  is  unjust  for 
Catholic  landowners  and  faimers  to 
be  compelled  to  pay  tithes  to  a  Pro- 
testant Church.  They  ai*e  under  no 
such  compulsion;  the  tithes  taken 
from  their  land  do  not,  and  never 
did,  belong  to  them ;  and  in  reality 
they  pay  no  more  tithes  than  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  tithe-free 
land. 

But  the  question  of  right  must  be 
carried  further.  A  very  large  portion 
of  the  tithes  does  not  belong  to  the 
church,  but  is  the  property  of  lay- 
men ;  it  is  very  evident  that  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes  would  be  as  direct 
robbery  to  these  laymen,  as  the  con- 
fiscation of  his  fortune  would  be  to 
Lord  Ebrington,  or  any  other  tithe- 
reviler.  Farther,  another  very  large 
portion  is  strictly  private  property, 
although  it  is  enjoyed  by  the  Church ; 
we  allude  to  the  livings  which  belong, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  indivi- 
duals, both  lay  and  clerical ;  and  abo- 
lition would  be  similar  robbery  here. 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  better  part  of 
those  who  declaim  against  tithes  do 
not  go  so  far ;  but  it  is  very  obvious 
that  they  seek  change  as  a  matter  of 
unjust  gain  to  themselves,  and  unjust 
loss  to  the  tithe-owners. 

If,  then,  tithes  should  be  abolished, 
the  gain  would  be  almost  wholly 
monopolized  by  the  owners  of  land 
subject  to  them,  who  would  acquire 
it  through  the  direct  robbery  of  ano- 
ther part  of  the  community ;  the  oc- 
cupiers of  such  laud  would  gain  very 
little,  if  any  thing ;  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  tithe-free  land,  and  the 
country  at  large,  would  gain  nothing. 
To  enable  the  community  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  drawpecuniary  profit  from 
tithes,  they  must  be  sold  or  annually 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  Trea- 
sury )  in  such  case  the  owners  and 
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occupiers  of  land  subject  to  them  plan  in  aright  spirit,  let  ktm  be  np* 

will  imd  them  considerably  augment-  ported. 

ed.  Every  intelligent  well-viskerti 

It  is  thus  demonstrable  that  the  the  Church  wilt,  we  think,  own  tktt 

whole  which  the  landowners  and  her  interests  would  be  greatljrpn- 

farmers  who  clamour  against  tithes,  moted  by  a  better  distribution  otbff 

are  justly  entitled  to,  is,  liberty  to  property;  he  will  own  tiiis^notb^ 

buy  the  latter,  or  to  pay  an  annual  cause  some  of  her  ministers  hsret« 

sum  in  lieu  of  them,  according  to  much,  but  because  others  ha?e  k 

their  fair  value :  the  rights  of  others  too  little.   That  system  mustbeilfe 

will  not  fl'ant  more.    From  the  feel-  vicious  and  injurious,  which  gives  to 

ings  which  are  abroad  respecting  a  wealthy  Church  a  poverty-stridm 

tithes,  the  litigation  they  produce,  parochial  clei^y.  In  addition,  a  pvt 

and  the  injury  they  inflict  on  the  of  this  property  might  be  employci 

Church  by  creating  enmity  between  much  more  advantaffeously  to  hs 

the  clergyman  and    his  flock,  we  in  other  ways  than  &e  payment  i 

should  rejoice  to  see  this  liberty  con-  her  ministers, 

ceded.    Every  friend  of  the  Church  Improvement  might  be  cttriedti 

must,  from  these  reasons,  w  ish  to  see  a  very  h  igh  point  wiuiou  t  putting  of 

them,  not  taken  from  her,  but  con-  thing  to  hazard,  or  provoking  aif 

verted  into  a  different  kind  of  pro-  important  difference  of  opinion,  h 

perty.    We  are  of  course  glad  that  small  part  of  the  weidthoftheOHirck 

ner  heads  have  brought  forward  a  is  enjoyed  by  men  who  eitiierliin 

bill  for  their  general  commutation,  almost  nothing  to  do,  or  whose  diH 

and  we  earnestly  trust  it  will  be  sue-  ties  are  of  no  value ;  and  certaiilf 

cessful.  valid  objection  could  not  be  TV»i 

The  second  measure  for  amending  to  the  abolition  of  sinecures  and  «k- 

the  distribution  of  Church  property,  less  offices,  in  order  to  give  the  emo- 

is,  according  to  report,  to  be  brought  luments  of  them  to  the  laborioosiBd 

forward  by  Mr  Brougham.    If  the  effective  part  of  the  clerey. 

report  be  true — and,  for  any  thing  A  point  of  more  difficulty  presentt 

we  know,  it  may  be  groundless — we  itself  in  the  taking  of  income  fnA 

must  say,  the  hands  of  the  learned  such  ofthe  industrious  and  neceMfiJ 

gentleman  are  the  very  last  in  which  ministers  of  the  Church  as  are  orer- 

such  employment  ought  to  be  placed,  paid.    The  duties  of  a  prelate  are  of 

Changes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  the  highest  importance,  and  if  tber 

Church  ought  to  be  introduced  only  be  properly  performed,  they  are  dmkI 

by  the  faitli/ul  part  of  the  clergy,  or  laborious  ones.  Those,  therefore, « 

such  of  her  lay  members  as  are  whom  they  rest,  ought  to  be  pi^ 

known  to  be  her  warm  and  conscien-  liberally ;  they  ou£ht,  for  the  sake  « 

tious  friends.  When  the  anti-church  public  benefit,  to  have  too  muchn* 

assertions  and  projects  which  abound  ther  than  too  little ;  but  their  eodtt- 

so  greatly  in  Mr  Brougham's  history  ments  should  be  regulated  in  mbm 

are  looked  at^  is  it  possible  to  regard  degree  by  the  principles  which  ^fvn 

him 'as  one  of  her  members,  or  to  salarv   in  civil  offices.    If,  witM 

suppose  him  free  from  hostility  to  touching  the  poorer  sees,  a  poi^ 

her  y  As  almost  every  measure  which  of  revenue  were  taken  from  m  rick 

he  has  hitherto  brought  forward  has  ones,  and  given  to  small  Jiviogs, there 

made  the  public  good  subservient  to  would  be  much  justice  as  well  u 

that  of  party,  may  we  not  reasonably  wisdom  in  the  measure.    It  mvsi^ 

fear,  that  iu  this  matter  his  object  is,  grievous  wrong  for  a  Bishop  to  ea- 

less  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  than  joy  a  great  excess  of  wealth,  as  loo? 

the  production  of  war  amidst  the  as  there  is  one  clergyman  who  ^ 

clergy  for  the  promotion  of  Whig  not  a  competency, 

interests  ?  Have  we  not  cause  to  be-  In  many  cases  the  living  of  asntfU 

lieve  that  his  intemperance  and  party  village  yields  from  L.dGO  to  L->oCv 

fanaticism  wholly  unfit  him  for  un-  per  annum;  whilethatof  apopulo^ 

dertaking  the  question  ?  Having  said  town  does  not  yield  more  than  L^ 

this  to  put  the  friends  of  tlie  Church  or  L.400.    The  greatness  of  the  »»• 

on  their  guard,  we  will  add,  if  Mr  come  in  the  village  is  pemicioiia;^ 

Brougham  bring  forward  a  sound  places  ^e  minister  so  fiar  above  W 
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flock»  that  he  is  either  a  stranger  or 
tyrant,  instead  of  what  he  ought  to 
be.  The  smallness  of  the  income  in 
the  town  is  equally  pernicious;  it 
disables  the  minister  for  employing 
proper  assistance,  and  attending  to 
the  just  daims  on  his  benevolence. 
If,  by  any  possibility,  an  exchange  of 
livings  could  take  place  between  the 
Tillage  and  the  town,  it  would  be 
highly  beneficial.* 

The  living  of  a  village  yields 
L.  1000  per  annum,  while  those  of 
two  adjoming  villages  only  yield  each 
L.  100.  For  reasons  which  will  soon 
be  disclosed,  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
equality,  but  if,  without  making  any 
change  of  fixed  property,  L.400  per 
annum  of  income  were  taken  from 
the  rich  living,  and  divided  between 
the  poor  ones,  it  would,  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  be  highly 
beneficial  to  all  the  three.  In  many 
i^ases  this  could  not  be  done,  because 
Ihe  livings  are  private  property ;  but 
even  in  them  the  transferring  of  a 
rich  living  from  a  small  village  to  a 
large  town  in  the  way  of  exchange 
cannot  be  an  impossibility. 

In  large  cities  and  towns,  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  church  has  per- 
haps a  revenue  much  greater  than 
necessary,  while  his  church  can  only 
accommodate  a  trifling  ];)art  of  the 
parishioners ;  it  would  be  just,  rather 
than  the  contrary,  to  attach  the  re- 
dundant part  of  his  income  to  addi- 
tional churches  in  the  same  parish. 
When  the  surplice-fees  in  such  places 
are  so  considerable,  and  a  fair  divi- 
sion of  them  would  operate  so  be- 
neficially to  unendowed  churches 
and  chapels,  we  cannot  see  why  one 
church  in  a  parish  should  mono- 
polize them.  The  monopoly  is  inju- 
rious in  many  respects;  it  causes  va- 
rious rites  of  the  Church  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  manner  which  is  a  scan- 
dal to  her. 

We  will  go  no  farther  into  detail, 
because,  if  change  be  pronounced  ne- 
cessary, the  important  points  it  ought 
.  to  embrace  will  be  easily  discovered. 
It  ought  evidently  to  look  at  practi- 
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cal  good,  and  not  at  theoretic  perfec- 
tion, and  to  scrupulously  avoid  all 
attempts  to  produce  chaos  amidst 
Church  property  for  purposes  of  spe- 
culative re-organization.  Its  grand 
object  should  be — the  proper  en- 
largement of  small  livings,  and  mul- 
tiplication of  churches,  through  the 
abolition  of  useless  places,  and  the 
reduction  of  such  incomes  as  are  too 
large ;  and  it  should  carry  the  latter 
noTarther  than  may  be  required  by 
the  former.  If  it  abolish  and  reduce, 
without  looking  at  any  tiling  save 
theoretic  reform,  and  labour  to  bring 
down  the  emoluments  of  tiie  heads 
of  tiie  Church  to  the  lowest  point, 
merely  to  raise  those  of  the  parochial 
clergy  to  the  highest,  it  will  produce 
mucn  more  evil  than  good. 

There  is,  however,  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  very  many  people 
mean,  by  a  better  distribution,  no- 
thmg  beyond  the  enlargement  of  the 
revenues  of  the  working  clergy.  This 
alone  would  operate  as  little  more 
than  an  act  of  justice  to  a  meritori- 
ous part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Church ;  it  would  yield  small  benefit 
to  her  general  interests.  It  is  pre- 
posterous to  imagine,  that  to  make 
her  more  wealthy  ministers  poorer, 
and  her  parochial  ones  richer,  is  all 
that  is  necessary  for  causing  her  to 
flourish.  In  addition,  provision  must 
be  made  for  giving  places  of  worship 
and  clergymen  to  that  immense  pai't 
of  the  population  which  now,  prac- 
tically, has  none ;  and  farther,  radical 
changes  must  be  made  in  her  system 
of  government.  All  this  must  be 
done  to  make  a  new  distribution  of 
her  property  yield  material  advan- 
tage to  herself  and  the  country. 

Of  the  Church  of  England,  it  may 
be  said,  she  has  the  best  creed  and 
form  of  worship  tiiat  could  be  con- 
ceived, for  enabling  her  to  prosper, 
and  the  most  effective  system  of 
government  that  could  be  invented 
for  producing  her  ruin.  To  stand 
and  flourish,  she  must,  necessarily, 
possess  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  body  of  the  population;  to 


*  Such  exchange  could  be  justified  on  tiie  present  practice  of  the  Church;  The 
functionary  of  the  cathedral  is  paid  for  serving  it  with  the  income  of  a  country  living 
he  scarcely  ever  sees ;  the  pluralist,  if  he  do  duty  in  one  living,  is  partly  paid  with  the 
income  of  another  in  which  he  does  not  officiate.  In  the  first  case,  the  income  of  the 
country  living  is  really  attached  to  the  cathedral ;  and  what  practical  diffei'encc  can 
there  be  between  this  and  the  attachine  of  it  to  a  t9W0-church  ? 
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possess  these,  her  mfaiisten  must 
displaf  the  qualificatiotts  and  con- 
duct^ and  her  regulations  and  the 
general  management  of  her  affiairl! 
must  be  of  the  description,  requisite 
for  generating  and  promoting  them. 
Her  system  of  government  is  calcit- 
lated  to  produce,  in  all  respects,  the 
reverse.  It  stands  diametrically  op- 
posed to  all  reason  and  wisdom,  to 
every  thinf  which  enables  her  rivals 
to  triumph  against  her,  and  to  the 
principles  and  rules  which,  through- 
out civil  society,  are  found  to  be 
indispensable. 

Her  laymen  are,  as  such,  wholly 
excluded  from  sharinfl"  In  the  dis- 
posal of  her  trusts,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  her  general  interests;  and 
not  a  single  effective  bond  unites 
them  with  her ;  their  power  in  her 
only  extends  to  tithes,  rates,  and 
such  other  matters  as  make  it  a 
means  of  arraying  them  against  her. 
They  see  and  hear  her  ministers  if 
they  go  from  choice  to  her  places  of 
worship ;  but  if  they  remain  at  home, 
they  do  not,  in  a  religious  sense, 
know  that  she  has  any.  They,  there- 
fore, look  on  her  as  a  national  in- 
stitution, common  to  all,  which  they 
are  to  be  jealous  of  and  oppose ;  but 
not  as  a  religious  body,  of  which 
they  are  memoers,  and  which  it  is 
their  interest  to  protect  and  enlarge. 
They  see  in  her  ministers  those  of 
the  Church,  but  not  their  own;  a 
number  of  public  functionaries,  to  be 
restrained  from  abuse  of  power; 
but  not  the  leaders  of  their  own 
cause,  to  be  venerated  and  support- 
ed. 

The  exclusion  we  have  named  sits 
to  almost  the  same  extent  on  her  cler- 
j^.  They  do  not  select  her  more 
important  functionaries,  or  dispose 
of  Iter  benefices,  or  superintend  her 
general  affairs,  in  union.  Their  power 
18  chiefly  confined  to  minor  matters; 
and  where  it  extends  further,  they 
either  have  not  the  means  of  making 
a  proper  use  of  it,  or  they  have  every 
incitement  to  abuse  it.  They  grant 
ordination,  but  the  regulations  under 
which  they  act,  restrict  them  from 
rejecting  unfit  candidates ;  individu- 
ally they  select  the  curates,  but  they 
are  surrounded  with  temptations  to 
make  the  worst  selection  possible. 

While  the  laity  and  clergy  are, 
jointly  and  separately,  positively  and 
negatively,  restricted   in    material 


points,  fVom  appolutiii^her  Ancktas' 
aries,  and  managing  her  genenl  tt 
fairs;  those  who  do  it,  notorioiulj  wi 
in  utter  disregard  of  her  wtsl^ni 
under  every  stimulant  to  the  aav 
ficeofit.  When  a  bishop  dies,  vInr 
is  tfie  man  who  dreams  that  tfie  net 
one  will  be  chosen  on  accbimiof  Ifl 

3 ualif] cations  for  the  office;  ortta 
le  lower  vacancies  caused  bf  tie 
event,  will  be  filled  with  reference  to 
merit?  When  a  living  in  the  gift  if 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  to  be  ^ 
Bed  of,  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  iis- 
gine  that  it  will  be  given  to  the  BMt 
deserving  parish  clergyman?  hM 
cases,  qualification  is  aiaregardfd,1ke 
most  worthy  are  passed  bj,  and  ike 
most  unworthy  are  selected.  1V( 
trusts  of  the  Church  are  admitted  to 
be,  andused  as,  patronage,  in  the  dm^ 
vulgar  and  corrupt  sense  of  the  ten; 
and  the  Minister  of  State  wbobe' 
stows  them  regularly,  does  it  to  » 
rich  his  connexions,  reward  hii  i^ 
herents,  or  bribe  his  opponents. 

This,  bad  as  it  is,  is  not  the  ir«ni 
If  the  Ministry  wish  to  cairf  nf 
prejudicial  measure  to  the  Cbincii, 
Its  practice  is  to  bestow  her  prefer- 
ments on  such  of  the  clemonlrtf 
will  support  it,  and  acttbeptrt«f 
her  enemies.  From  ^e  turn  wbick 
the  carrying  of  the  Catholic  qnesti* 
has  given  to  public  afiairei,  the  Mi* 
nistry  which  is  the  most  farouniilf 
to  her  must  exist  in  a  large  6ep« 
through  the  support  or  neutnlitro^ 
her  enemies;  therefore  itwillbewB- 
pelled  to  discountenance  effectiw 
zeal  in  her  service,  and  to  con^ 
her  leading  trusts  to  men  regartlle* 
of  her  interests.  Farther,  on'e  of  ^ 
great  parties  of  the  country  regnte^ 
ly  patronizes  her  enemies,  aM  la- 
bours to  humble  her;  of  course,  wb« 
it  enjoys  office,  it  must  dve  herpr*" 
ferments  to  such  of  die  cle«7» 
will  assail  and  betray  her. 

Why  is  this  man  made  a  Bishw* 
He  has  been  tutor  in  one  noblcfr 
mily,  or  he  is  connected  bv  Ww 
with  another,  or  he  enjoys  the  p- 
tronage  of  some  polluted  female  ft- 
vourite  of  RoysJty,  or  he  is  the  i^ 
relative  of  a  Minister,  or,  at  the  m 
of  the  Premier,  he  has  been  a  ti«- 
tor  to  the  Church  in  a  matter  affect- 
ing her  existence.  Why  is  this  mia 
made  a  Dean  ?  He  has  married  i 
relative  of  the  Home  Secretarf,^ 
be  is  a  turncoat  who  has  joined  w 
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enemies  of  the  church  in  ihe  de- 
Btruction  of  her  securities,  or  it  is 
neceflsary  to  prevent  some  powerful 
family  from  goin^  into  Opposition. 
Why  is  this  stripling  invested  with 
an  important  dignity  in  the  Church  ? 
He  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Family,  or  he  is  the 
aame  to  some  nobleman,  or  he  be- 
longs to  a  family  which,  in  considera- 
tion of  it,  will  give  the  Ministry  a  cer- 
tain number  of  votes  in  Parliament 
And  why  is  this  man  endowed  with 
a  valuable  benefice  ?  He  has  potent 
Interest,  or  it  will  prevent  him  from 
giving  further  opposition  to  measures 
for  injuring  the  Church,  or  he  has 
voted  at  an  election  for  a  Ministerial 
candidate,  or  his  connexions  have 
much  election  influence,  or  he  is  a 
political  tool  of  the  Ministry.  At  the 
contest  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
which  expelled  Sir  R.  Peel,  it  was 

fenerally  asserted,  that  certain  mem- 
ers  of  the  Ministrv  used  every  ef- 
fort to  gain  votes  for  him  by  offers 
of  church  preferment;  or  in  other 
words,  they  used  the  property  of  the 
Church  as  bribes  to  induce  the  cler- 
gy to  support  the  assailant  of  her 
securities  against  the  defender  of 
them.  According  to  the  newspapers, 
something  similar  took  place  at  the 
recent  contest  for  the  University  of 
Dublin.    After  the  carrying  of  the 
Catholic  question,  the  preferments 
which  fell  on  certain  of  the  apostate 
Bishops,  or  their  connexions,  proved 
that  these  men  had  been  bought  with 
her  own  property  to  turn  their  sacri- 
legious hands  against  her.    The  dis- 
posal of  what  is  called  Church  pa- 
tronage in  this  manner,  is  not  the  ex- 
ception, but  the  rule ;  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  secrecy,  or  one  which  escapes 
public  observation ;  it  is  looked  on 
as  a  thing  of  course,  and  so  far  has 
the  monstrous  abuse  been  sanctified 
by  custom,  that  while  no  one  expect* 
to  see  a  vacancy  in  the  Church  nlled 
according  to  merit,  the  filling  of  it  in 
the  most  profligate  way  scarcely  pro- 
vokes reprobation. 

Let  us  now  look  at  those  appoint- 
ments in  the  Church  which  are  not 
in  the  hands  of  government.  A 
great  number  of  livings  are  private 
,  property.  On  what  principle  are  they 
disposed  of?  The  owners  fill  them 
.  WiOiout  the  least  regard  for  qualifi- 
^tion ;  they  practically  give  them  to 
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^or  the  cradle^  and  these  relatives  en- 
ter into  orders  from  no  other  reason 
than  to  enjoy  them  as  private  for- 
tune ;  or  clergymen  and  others  buy 
such  livings  solely  for  private  bene- 
fit In  the  appointment  of  curates, 
those  are  chosen  who  are  the  cheap- 
est^  the  least  formidable  as  rivals, 
and  in  consequence  the  most  disqua- 
lified; care  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church  is  out  of  the  question. 

Thus,  in  the  general  appointment 
of  the  functionaries  of  the  Church, 
whether  it  rest  with  the  government 
or  individuals,  qualification  is  disre- 
garded, and  the  reverse  of  it  is,  to  a 
very  lar^e  extent,  made  the  ground 
of  selection. 

These  are  some  of  the  inevitable 
consequences :  In  the  first  place,  the 
oflSce  of  clergyman  is  sought  by  the 
very  last  people  who  ought  to  receive 
it.  Before  it  is  decided  that  a  youth 
shall  be  a  barrister,  a  physician,  an 
ofificer  in  the  army,  or  even  a  menn 
her  of  a  mechanical  trade,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  he  possesses  the  requisite 
ability  and  turn  of  mind ;  but  his  lack 
of  these  is  too  often  the  reason  on 
which  it  is  decided  that  he  shall  be  a 
clergyman.  However  brainless  or 
pronigate  he  may  be,  he  still  must 
enter  into  holy  orders,  because  his 
friends  have  property  or  interest  in 
the  Church ;  perhaps  they  select  him 
for  it  in  preference  to  his  brothers, 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  dunce 
of  the  family.  While  the  most  im- 
proper men  are  thus  impelled  to  en- 
ter into  orders,  the  most  fitting  ones 
are  restricted  from  it.  What  can  the 
man  of  talent  and  piety  hope  for  as 
a  clergyman,  if  he  be  destitute  of 
fortune  and  friends  ?  Preferment  is 
to  him  impossible ;  his  merit  alone  is 
a  positive  bar  to  it.  He  can  scarcely 
regard  a  curacy  as  an  attainable 
matter;  for  his  ability  might  make 
him  too  popular ;  his  integrity  might 
incapacitate  him  for  joiniog  in  ille- 
gal bargain,  and  his  piety  might  bring 
on  him  the  imputation  of  evangelism. 

In  the  second  place,  the  system 
directly  operates,  not  only  to  keep 
ability  and  piety  at  the  lowest  points 
amidst  the  clergy,  but  to  render  the 
portion  of  them  which  may  be  forced 
into  orders  almost  useless  to  the 
Church.  If  an  able,  pious  clergyman 
exert  himself  zealously  in  her  behalf, 
he  crosses  the  wishes  of  the  Minis- 
try, wid  gff«nd9  ywivus  i>i  its  sujh 
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porten;  he  is  therefore  looked  on 
as  a  dangerousy  impracdcable  per- 
son, who  must  be  excluded  from 
preferment    To  gain  the  latter,  he 
-must  imitate  his  inci^pable  brethren, 
be  neutral  and  inactive,  and  study 
the  wishes  of  government,  however 
hostile  they  may  be  to  the  interests 
it  is  his  duty  to  ffuard.    If  the  Minis- 
try defend  the  Church,  and  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  clergy  be  therefore 
unnecessary,  the  rhilpotts  deluge 
^e  country  with  their  pamphlets, 
and  the  Blomfields  fill  Parliament 
with  their  speeches,  in  her  favour; 
rectors  and  curates  vie  with  each 
other  in  giving  utterance  to  the  sen- 
timents of  martyrdom.    But  if  the 
Ministry  seek  to  injure  her,  and  the 
clergy  be  therefore  called  on,  in  the 
moat  imperious  manner,   to  exert 
themselves  in  her  protection,  they 
either  do  nothing  effectual,  or  turn 
their  arms  against  her.    In  melan- 
choly proof,  we  need  only  point  to 
what  took  place  when  tlie  Catholic 
question  was  carried.  The  Ministry, 
by  the  simple  revelation  of  its  inten- 
tions, dissipated  the  zeal,  and  sus- 
pended the  efforts,  of  the  Clergy,  to 
the  utmost  extent  allowed  by  de- 
cency.   While  such  laymen  as  the 
illustrious  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Win- 
Chelsea,  and  others,  demonstrated 
that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  all  for  her,  the  bishops,  who 
did  not  join  her  assailants,  contented 
themselves  with  cold,  commonplace 
opposition  speeches,  which  left  their 
sincerity  doubtful.    That  Bishop  of 
London,  who,  when  Lord  Liverpool 
was  the  Premier,  spoke  so  vehe- 
mently and  powerfully  against  tlie 
measure,  now,  although  he  professed 
to  be  still  its  opponent,  deprecated 
all  effectual  opposition  to  it,  under- 
valued the  evils  it  was  calculated  to 
produce,  and  even  spoke  of  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  who  had  made 
him  what  he  was.    If  the  Church  be 
suffering  vital  injury  from  the  want  of 
reforms  and  improvements,  the  Cler- 
gy can  say  and  do  nothing,  from  the 
fear  of  giving  offence  to  government 
Where  the  influence  of  the  latter 
does  not  reach,  matters  are  no  better. 
The  curate  knows,  that  if  he  confine 
himself  to  the  cold  performance  of 
the  duties  prescribea  by  law,  he  is 
safe  with  his  employer;  but  if  he  do 
more,  he  endangers  both  character 
<ma  syb^istence. 


In  the  third  places  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  are  sepanUed  from,  and  array- 
ed against,  each  other.  Tlie  Mini&ter 
has  no  ^interest  in  conciliating,  pre- 
serving^  and  increasing  bis  flock ;  iti 
favour  cannot  benefit,  and  its  hosti- 
lity cannot  injure,  him.  He  there> 
fore  regards  its  members  as  mea 
placed  under  him  by  authority,  asd 
whose  duty  is  to  hear  and  obey  lum, 
without  reference  to  his  conduct  h 
truth,  their  favour  andafiectioD,  psr- 
ttcularly  if  he  be  a  ciirate,  are  more 
likely  to  prevent  than  to  asaist  hi§ 
promotion.  The  layman  is  estranged 
from  his  minister  by  his  want  of  oob- 
munication  with  him  and  &e  dis- 
tance at  which  he  is  kept ;  he  is  <fia- 
gusted  with  tlie  manner  in  wliich  the 
preferments  of  the  Church  are  dis- 
posed of,  and  with  tiie  worldly- 
mindedness,  indolence,  and  servilhj 
of  the  Clergy.  In  every  emergency 
in  which  they  ought  to  act  together 
for  the  good  of  the  Church,  the  Laity 
finds  the  Clergy,  to  a  lar^e  extent, 
ranged  with  her  enemies.  They  fo^l^ 
in  regard  to  her  interests,  two  se- 
parate and  conflicting  bodies. 

To  give  to  all  this  the  most  com- 
prehensive powers  of  mischief,  al- 
most any  man  may,  so  far  as  concemt 
ability  and  character,  gain  admissioa 
into  holy  orders.  A  Clergyman  may 
be  destitute  of  religious  feeling;  be 
may  be  grossly  immoral ;  he  may 
discharge  his  duties  in  the  most  in- 
competent manner,  and  lose  his  flock 
—he  may  do  almost  any  thing,  short 
of  legal  crime,  and  still  he  will  nei- 
ther forfeit  his  living  nor  draw  on 
himself  any  punishment. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  interests 
of  the  Lait^  are  placed  in  oppositioD 
to  those  of  the  Church — ^the  case  is 
the  same  with  the  interests  of  the 
Clergy— the  Laity  and  Clergy  are 
arrayed  against  each  other— the 
Clergy  are  selected  on  the  very  best 
grounds  for  rendering  them  inca- 
pable, and  then  they  are  placed  m 
the  very  best  circumstances  for  ma- 
king them  impotent  and  negligent— 
all  the  temptations,  stimulants,  and 
restrictions,  are  ranged  on  the  side  of 
wrong— and  the  Church  is  deprived 
of  all  effectual  defence  in  any  thing 
the  Ministry  may  resolve  on  against 
her. 

There  is  wisdom  in  learning  the 
art  of  war,  or  at  least  of  self-defence, 
/row  m  ^nemy;  UX  us  therefore 
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(ook  amidst  the  DissenterB  to  discover 
what  it  is  in  their  system  of  govern* 
ment  which  has  rendered  them  so 
prosperous. 

it  IS  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  State,  as  well  as  to  herself,  for 
the  Church  to  be  mighty  amidst  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  particu- 
larly in  large  places ;  and  it  is  amidst 
these  classes  tnat  the  Dissenters  have 
been  the  most  omnipotent  against 
her;  they  have,  in  truth,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  deserted  her.  A  leading 
cause  of  this  is,  thev  are,  in  a  ^eat 
measure,  excluded  n-om  her  places 
of  T^orship;  the  latter,4n  large  towns, 
are  for  the  wealthy  only,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, they  are  infinitely  too  few  in 
number.    On  surveying  the  congre- 
^tion  of  one  of  them,  we  are  struck 
ivith  its  appearance  of  riches  and 
splendour ;  we  see  almost  every  pew 
occupied  by  elegantly  dressed  peo« 
pie  or  their  gaudy  menials;  more 
minute  inspection  enables  us  to  dis- 
cover a  few  of  the  poor  in  tiie  aisles 
and  some  obscure  comer,  but  these, 
instead  of  forming  in  the  congrega- 
tion, as  they  ought,  the  great  majo* 
rity,  are  litde  more  than  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.    While  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  are  thus  literally 
prohibited  from  entering  the  church 
by  high  pew  rents  and  the  want  of 
room,  they  are  tempted  to  the  chapel 
by  low  rents  and  free  seats. 

The  large  revenues  possessed  by 
cathedrals  for  their  support,  are  of- 
ten expended  very  uselessly  or  im- 
properly. If  the  Church  should  an- 
nually employ  a  portion  of  them,  in 
providing  new  places  of  worship 
prindpculy  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  poorer  part  of  the  community  she 
would  reap  from  it  vast  benefit ;  and 
no  earthly  reason  exists  why  she 
should  not  do  so.    This,  we  trust, 
will  not  be  overlooked,  if  any  better 
distribution  of  her  property  be  made. 
Another  leading  cause  is,  that  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  the  places  of  worship, 
are  calculated  for  the  wealthy  only. 
The  dissenting  ministers,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  rise  in  a  considerable  de- 
gree from  the  humbler  classes ;  and  in 
80  far  as  they  are  expressly  educated 
for  the  sacred  office,  they  are  not 
taught  to  exalt  themselves  above  the 
station  they  are  destined  for ;  to  this 
their  influence  with  those  classes  is 
largely  owing.   The  ministers  of  the 
Cburch  are  t&en  chiefly  from  amidst 


the  gentry  ^  and  this^'  with  the  educa.- 
tion  they  receive^  unfits  them  for 
mixing  with  the  poorer  members  of 
their  flocks  as  spiritual  brethren,  and 
performing  the  toil  called  for  by 
duty.  In  general  they  are  too  much 
gentlemen  to  bestow  any  personal 
notice  on  the  body  of  those  who  are 
placed  under  their  care,  and  to  do 
any  thing  beyond  the  performance 
of  divine  service.  To  carry  this  to 
the  greatest  possible  height,  some  of 
the  bishops  decided  not  long  since 
to  refuse  ordination  to  all  who  had 
not  been  a  certain  time  at  the  uni- 
versity. The  efiiBCt  of  this  most  im- 
politic regulation  must  be  to  make 
fortune  and  general  unfitness  the 
qualifications.  The  doctrine  is  most 
true,  that  it  is  highly  beneficial  to 
the  Church  for  her  trusts  to  be  filled 
in  a  certain  degree  by  members  of 
the  aristocracy;  but  while  we  ad- 
mit this,  we  must  insist,  that  on  the 
same  grounds  it  is  highly  beneficial 
to  her  for  the  parochial  clergy  to  be 
taken  in  some  measure  from  the 
lowest  of  the  democracy ;  yet  here 
is  a  regulation  which  prohibits  both 
the  lower  and  the  middle  classes 
from  entering  her  priesthood.  While 
the  clergyman  drives  the  body  of  the 
people  from  him,  by  shunning  inter- 
course with,  and  placing  himself 
above  them ;  the  dissenting  minister 
gains  them,  by  seeking  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  treating  them  as  re- 
ligious friends. 

A  man  cannot  become  a  Protest- 
ant dissenting  minister  if  he  do  not 
possess  the  requisite  ability,  piety, 
and  sanctity  of  life ;  in  consequence 
he  cannot  become  one  if  he  do  not 
possess  the  qualifications  for  gaining 
the  humbler  part  of  the  community. 
The  clergyman,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  obtains  his  office,  often  has 
not  the  necessary  ability,  piety,  and 
sanctity  of  life,  or  the  two  latter,  and 
therefore  he  is  totally  disqualified 
for  winning  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  the  lower  and  middle 
orders;  he  cannot  go  amon^  them 
as  a  religious  friend  and  adviser. 

If  the  property  of  the  church  be 
distributed  in  a  better  manner,  we 
earnestly  trust  that  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  employed  in  forming  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  proper  education 
of  the  clergy,  and  bestowal  of  holy 
orders.  This  might  be  done  in  the 
way  of  addition  to  t|ie  universitiei;. 
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Instances  may  be  seen  aUnosI  dailj 
in  which  young  men  of  low  or  poor 
extraction,  but  of  considerable  nar 
tural  powers,  are  anxious,  from  taste 
and  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  to  take 
on  them  the  sacred  office;  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  they  join 
the  Dissenters,  because  they  have  not 
the  means  for  gaining  orders  in  the 
Church.  Such  men  would  make  the 
best  of  all  parish  clergymen;  and  it 
is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  powerful  ser- 
vants of  the  Church,  tney  too  often 
become  her  powerful  enemies.  The 
establishment  we  have  named  ought 
to  give  them,  in  respect  of  education, 
cheap  or  gratuitous  admission  into 
her  ministry,  on  satisfactory  proof  of 
qualification.  While  we  would  make 
^e  gaining  of  ordination  as  cheap 
and  easy  as  possible  to  the  most  de- 
servinff,  we  would  wholly  deny  it  to 
the  undeserving.  The  power  to  grant 
it  ought  to  be  confined  to  this  esta- 
blishment; and  rejecting  the  present 
vague  and  negative  rules  of  bestowal, 
proper  powers  of  oratory,  a  reason- 
able share  of  ability,  positive  purity 
of  life,  industry,  and  religious  cha- 
racter, should  be  insisted  on. 

Each  body  of  the  Dissenters  prac- 
ti cully  forms  a  club  :  amidst  both  the 
Protestants  and  the  Catholics,  the 
members  are  firmly  bound  to  each 
other  and  to  their  faith.  This  unites 
the  laymen  to  the  ministers,  and 
makes  them  enthusiastic  in  favour  of 
their  religion ;  it  keeps  the  ministers 
and  laymen  in  frienaly  commimicar 
tion,  and  enables  the  former  to  visit 
the  latter  at  their  homes,  both  to 
preserve  their  attachment,  and  to  use 
them  as  instruments  for  gaining  new 
hearers  and  proselytes.  With  the 
Church,  the  case  is  different;  she  has 
hearers,  but  not  members — a  clergy, 
but  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  tne 
term,  a  laity.  Those  who  frequent 
her  places  of  worship  never  see  their 
ministers  save  in  the  pulpit,  or  at 
the  communion  table ;  tney  have  no 
outward,  valid  tie  to  bind  them  to 
her  as  members,  and  they  almost 
scruple  to  say  that  they  belong  to 
her ;  in  every  direct  attack  upon  her 
they  stand  aloof,  as  not  being  affect- 
ed by  it.  An  inroad  on  the  Metho- 
dists, the  Independents,  or  the  Ca- 
tholics, is  held  to  be  one  on  the  whole 
body,  lay  and  clerical;  but  one  on 
the  Church  is  held  to  reach  the 


dergr  only.  It  is  idle  to  coneeil 
the  fact,  that  the  petitions  wlikk 
were  poured  into  Parliament  aguna 
the  Catholic  claims,  sprang  modi 
more  from  fear  and  hatred  of  Ca- 
tholicism, than  affection  for  tiie 
Church  of  England. 

If  those  who  com]>ose  thecosgre- 
cations  of  the  Church  were  chai^ 
from  a  land  of  no-religion  people, 
into  her  regularly  enrolled  memben 
•^-from  mere  dissenters  from  otber 
relinons,  into  zealous  diampiou  of 
their  own ;  this  would  yield  benefiii 
not  only  to  her,  but  also  to  theSuto, 
which  transcend  calculation.  Aid 
what  is  there  to  render  it  impooi- 
ble  ?  Nothing.  A  plan  for  fonnnc 
a  Church  society  in  every  puin 
could  be  easily  drawn,  and  render- 
ed highly  successful :  amidst  iMNii 
rich  and  poor,  it  would  find  a  vir 
ficiency  of  supporters.  Let  it  BOt 
be  forgotten  that  the  primarj  ressoi 
why  we  middle  and  lower  clanei 
have  forsaken  the  Church  i8,Bfaelit3 
forsaken  them.  This  plan  wooM 
remove  the  barrier  whicn  sepantM 
the  clergyman  from  at  least  tke 
humbler  members  of  his  flock,  sad 
make  him  their  regular  visitor  lad 
friend.  Saying  nothing  of  other 
matters,  it  would  be  of  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  physical  comfbits  of 
the  poor,  if  in  this  manner  tbdr 
circumstances  were  kept  constant!/ 
under  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  and 
they  were  brought  into  rcgulir 
contact  and  communion  with  the 
charitable  rich.  Vast  numbers  of 
families  which  now  never  enter  i 
place  of  worship,  and  scarcely  know 
what  religion  means,  might  thus  be 
placed  under  regular  religious  m- 
struction,  and  be  as  much  improved 
in  circumstances,  as  in  morals. 

The  Dissenters  are  carefiil  that 
their  ministers  shall  be  not  onlf 
duly  qualified,  but  acceptable  to 
their  respective  flocks.  With  soine 
of  them  the  laity  appoints  the  minis- 
ter, and  changes  him  at  pleasure; 
with  others,  while  it  is  excluded  fro« 
all  share  in  appointing  him,  its  taste 
is  as  far  as  possible  consulted,  and 
in  addition  he  only  remains  in  the 
same  place  a  year  or  two;  eren 
amidst  the  Catholics,  particultf  rt- 
tention  is  paid  to  the  feelings  of  the 
laity  in  this  point  The  Church  i^ 
points  her  clergyman  without  the 
most  distant  reference  to  the  feebnj* 
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of  his  flock,  and  then  if  he  be  in  the 
highest  degree  incapable  and  unpo- 
pular—if he  deprive  her  of  this  flock 


altogether— she  still  keeps  him  for 
life  in  the  be^efice.  If  he  be  a 
purate,  he  is  chosen  and  retained 
with  the  same  utter  scorn  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  laity.  This  fact 
is  suflicient  to  viake  it  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  she  is  not  wholly  for- 
saken. 

The  Dissenters  act  as  we  have 
stated^  because  they.know  it  to  be  es- 
sential, not  only  for  their  prosperity, 
but  their  existence ;  and  why  cannot 
the  Church  imitate  them?  In  reply, 
we  will  say,  she  surpasses  them  in 
means.  To  enable  her,  however,  to 
suit  the  pastor  to  his  flock,  the  power 
of  selecting  him  must  pass  wholly 
into  new  hands. 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  curate 
system,  in  so  far  as  it  is  one  of  sub-> 
stitutes,  and  not  of  assistants,  be 
totally  abolished.    The  curates  are 
pitied  because  they  are  poor,  and 
eulogised,  because  they  perform  the 
labour  for  which  others  are  paid; 
but  nevertheless  they  are,  as  a  whole, 
an  incapable  body  of  men.    They 
are  made  incapable  by  the  system, 
and  they  are  employed  for  being  so. 
Civil  sinecures  may  plead  in  their 
defence,  that  they  are  practically  duly 
earned  pensions,  or  that  they  are 
necessary  for  supporting  the  poorer 
part  of  the  nobility;  butChurcn  ones 
can  plead  nothing.    The  latter  plun- 
der the  Church,  the  officiating  clergy, 
and  the  laity ;  they  debauch  one  part 
of  the  clergy,  incapacitate  the  other, 
and  bestow  an  enormous  portion  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  which 
ought  to  be  distributed  by  the  hand 
of  charity  amidst  the  poor,  on  men 
who  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to 
it    It  matters  not  if  tlie  possessor  of 
two  livings  performs  all  the  duties 
of  one  of  them ;  he  is  still  a  sinecu- 
rist  in  respect  of  the  other.  The  fact 
that  almost  any  clerg3rman,  however 
small  his  interest  may  be,  can  easily 
obtain  the  qualification  for  being  a 
pluralist,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  argue  that  the  existing 
laws  prevent  pluralities  as  far  as  is 
necessary.  Let  no  functionary  of  the 
Church  be  suffered  to  perform  his 
duty  by  deputy;  and  let  emolument 
be  in  both  name  and  reality  attached 
to  the  performance  of  duty.    If  a 
"Mm  be  a  bishop,  dean,  or  canon,  let 


him  be  distinctly  paid  as  one;  bul 
let  him  not»  because  he  is  one,  be 
the  rector  or  vicar  of  a  parish  ia 
which  the  clerical  duties  are  per- 
formed by  another.  If  the  officers 
of  universities,  cathedrals,  &c  can- 
pot  be  sufficiently  paid  in  any  other 
way  than  from  the  incomes  of  dis- 
tant livings  in  which  they  never 
officiate,  at  any  rate  do  not  give 
them, with  the  emoluments, the  power 
of  nominating  the  acting  mimsters; 
let  each  living  be  charged  with  a 
specific  annual  sum  for  them,  and  do 
not  suffer  them  to  interfere  with  it 
farther,  but  give  it,  subject  to  this 
encumbrance,  to  the  clergyman  who 
performs  its  duties. 

In  the  second  place,  having  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  curate  system, 
taken  from  individuals  the  power  of 
appointing  the  acting  clergy,  take  i^ 
as  far  as  possible,  from  them  in  those 
cases  in  which  livings  are  private 

I  property.  Such  livings  are  constant* 
y  on  sde ;  and  it  is  matter  of  bitter 
reproach  to  the  Church,  that  the  right 
to  nominate  the  clergy,  and  of  course 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity, are  to  so  large  an  extent  made 
the  objects  of  mercenary,  and  even 
corrupt,  traffic.  If  a  new  distribu* 
tion  of  her  property  be  made,  let  a 
few  thousands  per  annum  be  @ei 
apart  for  the  purcnase  of  these  livings 
on  her  behalf. 

In  the  third  place,  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  sayrag,  that  the  time  has 
fully  arrived  when,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  parties,  the  power  of  direct  ap- 
pointment, in  respect  of  every  grade 
of  the  clergy,  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  civil  government  Without  speak- 
ing of  the  manner  in  which  the  iCinff 
became  the  head  of  the  Church,  and 
thereby  acquired  a  power  possessed 
by  no  other  sovereign,  and  submitted 
to  by  scarcely  any  other  religious 
body,  we  will  observe,  it  is  as  clear 
in  experience,  as  in  reason,  that  such 
power  ought  never  to  have  been  his. 
While  we  maintain  that,  for  the  weal 
of  the  state,  government  ought  to 
have  authority  to  prevent  influential 
offices,  not  only  in  the  Church,  but 
in  every  religious  body,  from  being 
obtained  by  religious  ministers  of 
dangerous  political  character;  we 
maintain  also,  that,  for  the  good  of 
the  state,  this  authority  ought  not  to 
extend  farther.  The  civil  ruler  is  an 
ii^niiely  more  unfit  person  than  a 
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disaffected  archbishop  or  bishop,  to 
be  mtrusted  with  the  means  of  using 
the  Church  as  an  engine  agunst 
public  institutions ;  vet  he  must  poe- 
aess  such  means,  if  he  possess  the 
power  to  appoint  her  clergy. 

We  will  put  the  King  out  of  sight, 
for  he  is  only  nominally  concerned  in 
the  matter;  the  question  is  really  not 
one  of  prerogative,  but  of  ministerial 
power  and  patronage.  The  Ministry 
18  in  reality  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Looked  at  in  the  most  favourable 
light  possible,  the  case  stands  thus : 
Tno  laity  and  clergy  are,  as  such, 
strictly  excluded  from  all  share  in 
electing  the  spiritual  functionaries  of 
the  Church ;  and  the  selection  is  con- 
fided to  such  men  as  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  it  is  confided  to  these 
men,  not  in  their  character  of  mem« 
bers  of  the  Church,  but  in  that  of 
trading  politicians  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  terms ;  they  hold  it  only  be- 
cause they  are  such  politicians.  Could 
any  thing  be  conceived  more  tho- 
roughly at  variance  with  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  right  ?  But  this 
is  now  much  too  favourable  a  view 
of  it  Henceforward  the  Ministry 
will  generally  consist  partly  of  dis- 
senters, and  often  of  men  anxious  to 
injure  the  Church  for  the  benefit  of 
the  dissenters.  Thus  the  selection 
is  confided  to  men  who  will  not  only 
isacrifice  the  weal  of  the  Church  to 
their  private  interests,  but  also  en- 
deavour,on  religious  or  party  grounds, 
to  produce  her  ruin  I 

Can  a  single  reason  be  urged  why 
this  monstrous  state  of  things  should 
continue?  No.  To  be  defensible, 
it  ought  to  be  necessary,  eitiier  for 
restraining  the  Church  from  impro- 
per political  conduct,  ox  for  extract- 
ing from  her  the  requisite  portion  of 
public  benefit  With  regard  to  the 
first,  if  she  were  wholly  independent 
of  the  government,  she  wouM  be  its 
supporter  to  the  utmost  extent  call- 
ed tor  by  public  good ;  the  danger  is, 
that  she  would  be  so  farther :  her  in- 
terests would  be  identified  with  good 
Erinciples  of  every  description.  But 
er  absolute  independence  is  notcall- 
ed  for;  and  it  would  be  perfectly  easy 
to  combine  effectual  restraint  on  this 
point,  with  all  the  freedom  she  needs 
m  the  management  of  her  affairs. 
Touching  the  second,  her  bondage  to 
Ministers  disables  her  in  every  way. 


and  binds  her  as  much  as  posnble 
from  the  production  of  public  beoefit 
While  nothing  can  be  pleaded  in  its 
defence,  state  reasons  of  every  kind 
demand  its  termination.   In  defimce 
of  that  sound  principle  which  insists 
on  keeping  the  patronage  of  Minis- 
ters  at  the  lowest  point,  here  is  m 
enormous  mass  enjoyed  by  men  witli- 
out  even  a  pretext  to  justify  it  TV 
disposal  of^civil  patronage  isinm- 
neral  placed  under  sufilicient  check; 
the  objects  must  in  material  pointi 
be  selected  on  qualification;  bute^ 
clesiastical  patronage  knows  no  sudi 
checks,  and  it  is  always,  save  in  du 
exception,  disposed  of  in  a  comifit 
manner.  Weknownotwherea^reitei 
error  could  be  found  than  tb]»--the 
giving  to  any  Ministry  the  pover  to 
make  the  clergy  support  it  witfaoot 
reference  to  the  character  of  itsmei^ 
Bures ;  yet  this  power,  under  the  m 
sent  system,  must  be  possessca  bj 
any  Ministry  that  may  exist:  whether 
the  Ministry  be  composed  of  the  Wel- 
lington party,  the  Whigs,  or  the  new 
party,  which,  under  the  name  of  li* 
berals,  is  assuming  distinct  and  for- 
midable shape  in  tiie  House  of  Cod- 
mons,  it  must,  no  matter  what  it  may 
do,  carry  the  clergy  with  it  The  er- 
ror is  the  greater,  because  it  converts 
thatintoamighty  engine  of  evil  whick 
might  be  one  of  good.    The  dap 
of  a  country  like  wis,  if  properljm- 
dependent,  would  form  an  inviln- 
•able  guide  to  the  public  mind,  and  t 
potent  safeguard  against  misconduct 
m  the  executive.    Another  gigantic 
error  we  have  in  this — a  natioDsi 
church  is  established,  and  then  she 
is  placed  under  regulations  which 
cripple  her,  impel  the  populadoo  to 
dissent  from  her,  restrict  her  froB 
use,  and  make  her  a  source  of  abuse. 
The  clergy  must  be  party  men  or  thej 
can  gain  no  patronage;  from  this  those 
who  oppose  them  in  politics  must 
avoid  them  as  religious  teachers;  and 
thus  the  Church  ip  perverted  into  an 
instrument  of  dissent  and  irreligioO' 
One  of  the  essentials  in  a  free  coun- 
try is,  to  keep  the  population,  as  fsr 
as  possible,  independent  of  politiou 
parties,  and  unaer  the  guidance  of 
proper  leaders;  but  here  is  a  system 
tor  denying  it  the  latter,  and  attach- 
ing it,  as  far  as  possible,  to  such  par- 
ties.   Another  of  these  essentials  is, 
to  keep  religion  separated  from  party 
politics ;  but  here  is  a  r<^tion  for 
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forcing  it  into  their  spirit  A  third 
essential  is,  to  keep  from  the  dissen- 
ters all  causes  of  disaffection,  and  to 
make  religion  a  source  of  loyalty  and 
content;  out  here  is  a  law  for  ran- 
ging the  dissenters  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  eoyemment,  and  rendering 
religion  the  parent  of  insubordina- 
tion and  disaffection. 

Whatever  might  be  the  case  when 
the  body  of  the  population  was  at- 
tached to  the  Churcn,  her  party  sup* 
port  at  present  we  fear  weakens,  ra- 
ther than  strengthens,  the  Ministry. 
Because  it  is  connected  with  her,  it 
must  be  opposed  by  the  mighty  mass 
of  dissenters  and  people  of  no  reli- 

S'on.  To  any  Ministry,  the  effects  of 
\  compulsory  connexion  with  her 
-will  be  tne  same.  It  would  add  largely 
to  tiie  strength  of  the  government,  if 
it  could  stand  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  free  from  mere  party 
attachment  and  enmity  to  her.  To 
one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  state 
lier  politicfu  favour,  and  to  the  other 
her  political  hostility,  is  now  a  source 
of  infinite  odium  and  feebleness.  The 
Tories  are  hated  by  a  vast  part  of  the 
population,  because  they  are  looked 
on  as  her  party  allies ;  and  the  Whigs 
are  hated  by  another  vast  part,  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  as  her  party 
enemies.  Both  would  gain  greatly 
from  losing  the  character  they  thus 
hear,  and  t>eing  exempted  when  in 
office  from  the  jealousy  and  oppro- 
brium which  the  disposal  of  her  trusts 
must  bring  upon  them.  She  must  be 
rendered  independent  of,  and  impar- 
tial between  tnem,  to  give  them  this 
gain. 

To  the  empire  it  has  become  a  mat- 
ter of  the  first  consequence,  that  these 
parties  should  no  longer  be  under- 
stood to  fight  the  battles  of  one  reli- 
gious body  against  another;  and  that 
evei^  thing  should  be  removed  which 
is  cfuculated  to  make  one  of  them  the 
regular  political  leader  and  confede- 
rate of  the  Catholics  against  the 
Church.  Every  thing  dear  to  it  im- 
periously calls  for  the  extinction  of 
the  causes,  through  which  the  Mmis- 
try  and  Opposition  involve  the  reli- 
gious bodies  in  political  contention ; 
and  also  for  the  disabling  of  both  from 
making  on  the  Church  farther  inroads. 
Her  independence  would  operate 
powerfully  to  restrain  them  from  in- 
lorious  principle  and  conduct;  while 
ber  slavery  generates  in  them  the 


worst  doctrines  and  acts;  and  makes 
her  a  mighty  engine  in  their  hands 
for  assailmgthe  public  weaJ. 

The  Church  has  nothing  to  expect 
from  a  continuance  of  her  slavery 
but  certain  ruin.  No  Ministry  can 
now  possess  the  power,  if  it  have  the 
wish,  to  manage  her  interests  pro- 
perly; and  no  Ministry  will  exist  that 
will  have  the  wish  to  do  so.  She 
must  look  for  the  appointment  of 
deliberate  tnutors  to  her  trusts,  in 
addition  to  the  things  which  have 
operated  so  destnictively  against  her. 
Because  her  clergy  are  degraded  into 
the  menials  of  the  Ministry,  she  is  in 
essentials  deprived  of  a  laity, — ^be- 
cause the  Ministry  is  despised,  she  is 
overwhelmed  with  unpopularity,-^ 
because  she  is  a  political  tool,  she  is 
fought  against  as  a  religious  body  by 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Her  laymen 
are  neutral,  or  ranged  with  her  ene- 
mies in  the  schemes  which  are  ad- 
vocated for  despoiling  and  destroy- 
ing her ;  and  her  clergy  can  do  no- 
thing in  her  favour,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, can  be  used  as  instruments  for 
inflicting  any  injury  on  her  that  Mi- 
nisters, hostile  to  her  from  necessity 
or  creed,  may  desire. 

Let  then  the  Church  of  England 
be  taken  from  the  political  arena; 
let  her  funds  no  longer  form  the 
treasury  of  political  corruption ;  and 
her  clergy  and  laity  be  used  no  far- 
ther as  the  political  means  of  her 
destruction.  Let  the  King  remain 
her  head ;  but,  instead  of  being  the 
despot  he  is,  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  her  trusts,  make  him  her 
limited  sovereign.  Give  him  his  ne- 
gative— his  power  to  exclude  all  im- 
proper men  from  her  preferments ; 
but  here  fix  the  limit  of  bis  authority. 

Having  taken  the  appointment  of 
the  functionaries  of  the  Church  from 
the  destructive  hands  which  now  hold 
it,  the  next  thing  is,  to  place  it  in  the 
most  fitting  ones.  It  is  very  evident 
that  it  ought  to  be  strictly  confined 
to  such  members  of  the  Church,  cle- 
rical, or  lay,  or  both,  as  would  exer- 
cise the  momentous  trust  in  the  most 
righteous  manner  for  her  benefit  on- 
ly. We  do  not  wish  to  see  the  laity 
possess  any  large  share  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  clerey ;  and  perhaps  the 
best  plan  woula  be  to  give  it  to  a 
committee  of  management,  compo- 
sed of  a  limited  number  of  prelates 
and  parodiial  clergy.    The  Archbif 
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shop  of  Canterbury  miffht,  ex  ojfieiop 
be  the  permanent  head  of  this  com« 
xnittee ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  bet- 
ter to  chanjge  the  other  members 
triennially.  The  number  of  its  mem- 
bers ou^ht  to  be  too  great  for  bias, 
cqrruption,  and  intimidation;  and 
too  small  for  party  divisions  and 
strife.  It  might  in  every  important 
vacancy  place  two  or  three  names 
before  the  King  for  his  choice  ;  but 
beyond  Uiis,  his  power  of  selection, 
or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  that  of 
the  Ministry,  ought  not  to  extend. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  see 
laymen  denied  all  share  in  the  choice 
of  their  ministers.  Their  rigid  ex- 
clusion from  all  participation  in  ma- 
naging the  religious  interests  of  the 
Church  has  conti'ibuted  most  power- 
fully to  combine  them  with  her  ene- 
mies, and  deprive  her  of  a  laity;  to 
admit  them  mto  such  management 
to  the  farthest  point  allowed  by  pru- 
dence, would  have  the  best  effiscts 
in  giving  them  a  deep  personal  in-i 
terest  in  her  welfare,  uniting  them 
with  the  clergy,  and  causing  ner  to 
flourish.  Those  churches  m  which 
the  parishioners  select  the  afternoon 
lecturer,  are  Ailed  to  overflow  in  the 
afternoon,  if  they  be  almost  deserted 
in  the  morning;  and  this  fact  is  suf- 
ficient to  establish  what  we  have 
asserted.  Whenever  a  living,  or  at 
least  one  in  a  populous  parish,  should 
become  vacant,  the  committee  might 
name  two  or  three  clergymen  to  per- ' 
form  the  duty  for  a  limited  time,  and 
then  leave  the  election  of  one  of  them 
to  the  church  society,  of  which  we 
have  spoken. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  wish 
to  see  an  equalization  of  income 
amidst  the  Clergy,  and  we  will  now 
state  our  reasons.  We  dissent  so  far 
from  the  wish  which  w^aa  not  long 
since  expressed  in  Parliament  for 
rendering  the  bishops  incapable  of 
translation,  that  we  are  anxious  to 
see  the  principle  of  translation  much 
more  extensively  acted  on  than  it  is. 
To  take  from  the  bishops  the  hope 
of  farther  preferment,  is  to  destroy 
a  potent  stimulant  to  good,  for  the 
sake  of  removing  a  temptation  to 
evil.  The  fault  is  not  in  translation, 
but  in  the  power  that  now  governs 
it ;  a  bishop  can  only  look  tor  it  to 
friends,  sacrifice  of  duty,  sycophancy, 
betraysd  of  trust,  or  any  thing  rather 
than  merit;   but  let  him   g%in   it 


through  desert  idooe,  attd  it  wiB 
form  a  source  of  incalculable  beae- 
fit  Having  placed  church  amNuat^ 
ments  m  proper  hands,  we  wira  some 
of  the  sees  to  continue  much  poorer 
than  others,  both  aa  a  means  of  sti* 
midating  theur  posseasora  to  exac- 
tion, and  of  bringing  them  all  fre- 
quently under  new  inapectioa  sad 
management 

On  the  same  grounds  we  wiflh  for 
considerable  inequality  to  be  pre- 
served in  the  yearly  value  of  puiak 
livings.  At  present,  the  parish  der« 
gyman  is  destitute  of  all  incentira 
to  proper  exertions ;  if  l^e  be  a  ttir- 
ving  curate,  without  fortune  and 
friends,  he  can  scarcely  hope  tksl 
any  display  of  ability  and  merit  will 
enable  nim  to  better  bis  coDdition; 
if  be  possess  ike  living,  he,  in  geofr 
ral,  has  nothing  more  to  expect  from 
the  Church,  whatever  his  sernoei 
and  qualifications  may  be.  This  stale 
of  thmgs  is  not  more  disgraceful  to 
the  Church  than  to  the  countiy.  If 
preferment  consist  primarily  in  rsnk 
of  ofi&ce,  it  cannot,  under  die  beit 
management,  benefit,  in  anymsteiiil 
degree,  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy; 
we  are,  therefore,  desirous  for  it  is 
consist  likewise,  to  a  great  exteot,  Id 
advance  of  income  only. 

To  turn  this  inequality  of  reveaiK, 
in  both  sees  and  livings,  to  aGCono^ 
let  every  clergyman,  without  refer- 
ence to  birth  and  fortune,  have  one 
of  the  small  livings  only,  when  lie 
commences  his  clerical  life;  and  i«t 
all  be  assured  that  promotion  must 
depend  solely  on  ability  and  coo- 
duct — ^not  on  eloquence  alone,  but 
also  on  visiting  the  sick,  relieving tbe 
distressed,  preserving  and  increaslof 
the  lay-members  of  uie  Church,  Ac, 
&c  When  a  bishop,  or  the  holder  of 
a  rich  living,  dies,  let  his  mcceeM 
be  taken  from  the  oldest,  in  point  of 
service,  of  the  ministers  who  are 
the  most  worthy  to  succeed  him; 
and  fill  every  vacancy  on  the  same 
principle.  Through  this  a  singe 
death  will  produce  a  conadciablc 
number  of  promotions,  and  eveiT 
clergyman  will  have  the  reward  of 
exertion  sufficiently  withm  his  readi. 
We  need  not  dilate  en  the  mm 
effect  it  would  have  in  improving  the 
clergy.  It  would  continually  change 
the  parish  ministers,  and  thio  ai^c 
would  have  excellent  fruits  mm 
the  laity. 


mm 
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>    The  feelings  whicli  make  us  an* 
xious  to  see  the  clergy  exalted  and 
irewarded  according  to  desert»lead 
us   to  think  that  mey  ought  to  be 
degraded  and  punished  for  demerit. 
If  one  of  them  make  himself  obnox- 
ious to  his  flock  and  banish  it  fropi 
the  church,  ought  he  to  be  suffered 
%o  retain  his  trust  for  life  ?  Np  one 
ivill  reply  in  the  affirmative.    If  the 
fault  lie  not  with  him,  the  weal  of 
the  Church  requires  at  least  his  re- 
moval :  and  if  it  do,  he  ought,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  his  misconduct, 
to  be  expelled  from  the  ministry,  or 
sent  to  one  of  the  smallest  livings. 
If  a  clergyman  be  licentious  and  pro- 
fli^te— *De  a  gamester,  a  duellist,  &c., 
is  It  proper  that  he  should  retain  the 
sacred  office,  even  without  admoni- 
tion ?  The  committee  should  be  em- 
powered to  take  cognisance  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
visit  all  grave  cases  with  expulsion. 
We  do  not  say  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  functionaries,  in  pomt  ofrank, 
between  the  bishop  and  the  parish 
clergyman,  but  we  assert  that  all 
such  ought  to  be  made  as  industrious 
and  useful  as  either.    Suppose  that 
abishopfaad  even  two  assistants  given 
him,  selected,  in  a  large  degree,  on 
account  of  their  eloquence ;  and  that, 
while  one  of  the  three,  in  rotation, 
remained  at  home  to  discharge  his 
duties  there,  the  other  two  went, 
separately,  from  parish  to   parish, 
through  his  diocese,  to  remain  a  few 
days  m  each  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  in  it,  visiting  the  pa- 
rishioners, examining  the  interests  of 
the  Church,  &c.,  it  would  yield  vast 
advantage,  particularly  in  giving  to 
the  Church  what  she  so  greatly  needs 
—a  real  Laity. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a 
parish  clergyman  should  resign  his 
trust  when  he  is  incapacitated  oy  in- 
firmity or  age  for  performing  his  du- 
ties efficiency ;  and  in  conseouence, 
if  a  better  distribution  of  Church 
property  be  made,  it  ought  to  supply 
a  provision  for  him  on  his  retire- 
ment 

The  Church  at  present  has  no  ge- 
neral government ;  she  is,  in  essen- 
tials, without  a  head  and  without 
rulers.  Saving  imbecile  resistance 
to  the  attacks  of  her  enemies,  the 
Ministry  pays  no  regard  to  her  col- 
Isctive  interests,  and  the  Clergy 
V^Y  as  little.    Is  she  sinking,  she 


may  siidc— is  she  ruined  by  aegleei 
in  one  quarter  and  misconduct  in 
another,  she  may  be  ruined;  there 
is  no  one  to  stretch  forth  the  arm  to 
raise  and  to  save.  In  this  diocese  the 
bishop  is  destroying  her  by  indolence 
and  inattention,  in  that  he  is  doinglt 
by  the  scandalous  sacrifice  of  hi» 
duty  to  vicious  politics;  but  he  is 
despotic  in  the  matter,  and  there  is 
no  remedy.  In  one  parish  the  cler- 
gyman is  depriving  her  of  a  laity  by 
mcapacity,  and  in  another  by  gross 
immorality  and  negligence ;  but  he 
has  no  master,  and  the  state  of  things 
cannot  be  changed.  Here  she  is 
nearly  banished  Irom  a  populous  tpwn 
by  the  want  of  places  of  worship,  and 
there  she  is  wellnigh  expelled  from 
a  county  by  impotent  curates  and  the 
lack  of  resident  clergymen ;  but  there 
is  no  one  to  take  cognisance  of  it  and 
apply  correctives.  As  a  whole,  she 
is  totally  destitute,  in  both  name  and 
reality,  of  a  government  to  watch 
over  and  promote  her  interests. 

This  miust  necessarily  be  just  as 
destructive  to  her  as  it  would  be  to 
any  civil  body.  As  a  remedy,  many 
people  advise  the  restoring  of  the 
Convocation;  but  to  this  we  who 
write,  always  have  been,  and  still 
are,  decidedly  opposed;  we  have 
only  to  look  at  convocation-history, 
the  divided  state  of  the  Clergy,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  community,  to  be 
convinced  that  it  would  carry  the 
ruin  of  the  Church  to  completion. 
But  while  we  are  adverse  to  the 
forming  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Parlia« 
ment,  we  are  anxious  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  efficient  Church-govern- 
ment We  therefore  propose  that  the 
Committee  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken should  be  invested  with  suffi- 
cient powers  to  form  the  latter.  Let 
it  regularly  enquire  into  the  state  of 
every  diocese  and  parish  in  the 
country ;  wherever  it  may  find  the 
Church  feeble  or  declining,  let  it  ex- 
amine the  causes,  and  bulla  churches, 
change  the  ministers,  or  apply  any 
other  proper  remedies,  rlace  the 
conduct  ot  the  prelates,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  parochial  clergy,  under  its 
cognisance.  The  perfection  of  civil 
government  consists  in  subjecting  the 
conduct  of  all  functionaries,  without 
excepting  the  highest,  to  jealous  in- 
spection and  control ;  and  that  which 
is  necessary  touching  a  minister  of 
state  or  a  kmg,  cannot  be  unneces- 
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sarjr  touching  a  bishop  or  an  arch- 
bishop. 

In  all  this,  we  are  advocating  no- 
thing that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
uncertain  experiment.  Every  thing 
we  recommend  has  been  abundantly 
tried  with  triumphant  success,  not 
only  amidst  the  dissenters,  but  in 
every  department  of  civil  life;  we 
ask  only  for  that  which  is  found  to 
be  essential  in  every  body,  religious 
or  civil,  save  the  Church  of  England. 
If  it  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
produce  no  sacrifice  of  property,  no 
disorder,  and  no  angry  feelings.  It 
would  give  the  utmost  satisfaction  to 
the  great  body  of  the  laity.  We  will 
add,  we  are  advising  no  encroach- 
ments on  the  dissenters;  we  wish 
every  thing  to  be  done  in  the  spirit 
of  peace  towards  them.  They  have 
benefited  the  morals  of  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  to  an  incalculable 
extent,  but  the  field  here  now  is  in- 
finitely too  wide  for  them  to  occupy. 
In  large  places,  the  mass  of  these 
classes,  particularly  of  the  lower 
ones,  are  literally  sheep  vnthout  a 
shepherd;  they  are  excluded  alike 
from  the  church  and  the  chapel ;  they 
have  neither  a  clergyman  nor  a  dis- 
senting minister  to  instruct  them; 
and  the  Church  might  labour  amidst 
them  almost  without  a  rival.  She 
can  have  places  of  worship,  and  cler- 
gymen, as  weU  calculated  to  gain 
&em  as  those  of  the  dissenters.  If 
her  present  ministers  be  disqualified 
for  it  in  many  respects,  it  is  her  spe- 
cial duty  to  educate  a  certain  number 
expressly  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing them  to  labour  amidst  the  hum- 
bler part  of  society  in  large  places* 
She  has  abundant  means  for  surpass- 
ing the  dissenters  in  every  thing. 

rfevertheless,  we  see  little  to  en- 
courage hope.  If  we  look  at  the  Mi- 
nistry, it  is  suspected,  despised,  in- 
capable, and  powerless;  it  can  do 
nothing.  If  we  look  at  the  Prelates, 
they  are  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  Mi- 
nisters ;  nothing  can  they  say  or  do 
which  might  give  offence  to  their  pa- 
trons and  masters.  Yet  there  are  men 
among  them,  who  ought  to  be  found 
combating,  with  apostolic  ardour 
and  independence,  tor  the  cause  of 
the  Church  and  the  Laity.  There  is 
a  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  has  risen 
from  the  lowest  class  of  the  clergy, 
and  who  was  exalted  to  his  present 
dignity — honoured  for  \i  b^  the  me* 


mory  of  the  good  Lord  Liverpool! — 
for  his  merits.  He  has  the  talent  and 
experience,  and  we  might  ask  him, 
whether  he  could  discharge  his  debt 
of  gratitude  to  his  deceased  bene- 
factor in  a  better  way,  than  hj  en- 
deavouring to  give  an  efficient  cler- 
gy, and  prosperity,  to  the  Church  of 
England.  Ii  we  look  at  the  Whigs, 
they  have  justly  covered  themselva 
with  the  jeslousy  and  hostility  of  the 
Church ;  they,  moreover,  can  re^rd 
nothing  but  theory  and  party  inte- 
rests. 

In  our  despur,  may  we  turn  to  die 
King.  When  we  remember,  that 
through  his  family  the  Church  of 
England  has  already  once  been  saved 
— ^that  to  her  it  owes  a  debt  of  incal- 
culable magnitude — ^that  their  inte- 
rests are  inseparable— and  that  the 
warmest  affection  has  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  them,  is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  she  may  be  saved  through 
it  a  second  time  ?  In  the  exerdse  of 
that  liberty  given  us  by  the  inesti- 
mable constitution  under  which  we 
live,  we  will  say,  that  the  unhappy 
occurrences  of  the  last  reign  give 
her  peculiar  claims  on  the  present 
one ;  and  that  these  claims  reach  his 
Majesty  personally.  The  time  has 
fully  arrived  for  ascertaining  how  far 
the  monarchy  has  been  benefited  by 
the  wretched  policy  of  humbling  her; 
and  whether,  if  she  fall,  it  can  be 
preserved.  What  we  have  recom- 
mended is  admirably  calculated  for 
gracing  a  new  reign;  it  ought,  ac» 
cording  to  the  constitution,  to  ema- 
nate from  the  crown,  and  it  would 
be  most  beneficial  in  every  respect 
for  it  to  do  so.  We  will  therefore 
venture  to  trust  that  his  Majesty  will 

Eropose  a  commission  for  enquirint^ 
ow  far  the  government  of  the  Church 
is  ci^ble  of  improvement,  and  mag- 
nanimously offer  to  make  any  sur- 
render on  his  part  which  such  im- 
provement may  call  for.  He  could 
not  confer  a  more  signal  benefit  on 
his  people.  Let  him  not  be  misled 
touching  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
we  have  placed  before  him.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  Navy;  but  are  its 
commissions  and  appointments  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Premier  and  Lord 
Chancellor  ?  or  are  its  general  inte- 
rests left  without  guardians  ?  No.  A 
body  of  men  is  formed  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  its  officers, 
managing  its  other  affairs^  and  watdb 
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ing  over  its  weal.  These  men  act  in 
his  name;  hut» under  proper  restric- 
tions, they  expend  money,  appoint 
to  trusts,  change  or  expel  function- 
aries, make  regulations,  &c.  at  their 
discretion ;  they  are  really  the  heads 
of  the  Navy.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  the  other  departments  of  go- 
vernment There  is  little  practical 
difference,  and  none  that  militates 
against  the  just  rights  and  interests 
of  the  crown,  between  this  and  what 
we  have  recommended  touching  a 
committee  for  conducting  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  Can  any  reason  be 
assigned  why  the  interests  of  the 
Church  cannot  be  managed  by  a 
board,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Navy  are  ?  No ;  not  even  on 
the  score  of  prerogative.  The  King 
would  really  lose  nothing  by  the 
chancre;  he  would  merely  transfer 
certam  duties  from  one  body  of  ser- 
vants to  another,  and  the  loss  of  pa- 
tronage to  his  Ministers  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  a  gain  to  them. 

If  any  Uiin^  be  attempted,  we  de- 
voutly trust  that  it  will  oe  kept  free 
from  the  spirit  of  party.  If  the  Whigs 
intend  to  take  up  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  we  appeal  to  such  men  as 
Earl  Grey,  whether  she  has  not  al- 
ready suffered  sufficiently  from  be- 
ing dragged  into  the  filth  and  Ini- 
quity of  party  strife;  and  whether 
they  can  reap  any  benefit  from  mu- 
tilating her  farther,  and  heaping  on 
her  stul  more  unpopularity.  We  ap- 
peal to  Mr  Brougham  with  less  con- 
fidence, but  even  he  cannot  be  in- 
accessible to  re^ason.    If  we  have  on 
various  occasions  spoken  of  him  with 
asperity,  his  public  conduct  has  been 
tiie  sole  cause.    He  has  fought  his 
battles  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
civilized  warfare ;  because  he  has 
been  unable  to  crush  his  opponents 
in  any  other  manner,  he  has  sought 
to  crush  the  State ;  unable  to  reach 
office  through  the  carnage  of  foes, 
he  has  laboured  to  do  it  tnrough  the 
demolition  of  public  institutions  and 
the  destruction  of  the  foundations  of 
society;   he  voluntarily  made  the 
Aristocracy  and  the  Church,  the  re- 
lations between  superior  and  infe- 
rior, and  the  property  and  bread  of 
the  community,  obstacles  in  his  way ; 
&nd  then,  because  he  has  found  them 
80,  he  has  employed  his  artillery 
against  them.    A  man  who  acts  in 


this  manner,  will  always,  we  trust, 
find  us  amidst  his  opponents.  But 
if  Mr  Brougham  will  shake  off  that 
detestable  spirit  of  party  which  hi- 
therto has  had  such  unexampled  in- 
fluence over  him ;  and  will,  now  that 
he  has  ample  opportunity  for  doing 
so,  seek  to  win  office  by  honestly 
employing  his  magnificent  powers 
for  the  good  of  the  empire ;  even  our 

Een  shall  not  be  tardy  in  rendering 
im  assistance.  To  the  Whigs  as  a 
whole  we  say,  Consult  the  prelates, 
prove  that  the  benefit  of  the  Church 
IS  your  real  object,  and  act  through- 
out in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  pa- 
triotism, or  meddle  no  more  with  the 
afiairs  of  the  Church.  Her  farther 
weakness  will  operate  as  fatally 
against  you  as  against  your  oppo- 
nents ;  and  your  renewed  attacks  on 
her  will  at  once  throw  you  back  in- 
to the  insignificance  and  scorn  from 
which  you  are  emerging. 

But  perhaps  the  perversion  of  all 
attempts  to  save  the  Church,  by  ne- 
cessaiy  reform,  into  matter  of  party 
strife,  is  the  most  to  be  feared  from 
that  party  which  professes  to  consist 
of  her  exclusive  champions.  We  can- 
not forget  that  this  party,  in  late  years, 
has  done  her  infinitely  more  injury 
than  the  worst  of  her  open  enemies ; 
on  every  occasion  when  she  has  real- 
ly needed  support,  it  has  deprived 
her  of  it,  by  dividing  her  n-iends 
against  each  other.  It  fought  against 
her  extension  in  Ireland,  by  means  of 
Bible,  School,  and  Reformation  So- 
cieties; it  opposed  the  Brunswick 
Clubs ;  it  apolof^ised  for  the  apostacy 
of  the  Duke  ot  Wellington  and  Sir 
R.  Peel ;  it  regularly  exasperates  the 
Dissenters  to  the  utmost  by  wretch- 
ed scurrility ;  and  it  as  regularly  fo- 
ments the  unhappy  division  which 
rages  in  the  Church,  by  casting  the 
same  scurrility  on  what  it  calls  the 
evangelical  part  of  her  members. 
On  every  emergency  this  party  is 
found  on  the  side  of  her  most  bitter 
foes,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
it  uses  more  certain  and  destructive 
weapons — that  it  makes  the  Church 
herself  their  ally.  If  it,  as  is  but  too 
certain,  make  such  attempts  as  we 
have  named,  a  reason  for  blowing 
the  trumpet  of  discord,  we  trust  the 
remembrance  of  the  deadly  mischief 
it  has  so  often  produced,  will  cause 
it  to  be  disregarded* 
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Chaptba  I. 

lfIRIAM*S  INTERTIEW  WITH  CHRIST. 

I. 

In  the  green  montb  of  Zif,  afar,  beneath  a  palm-tree  sate. 

In  the  wide  plain  of  Jericho,  a  mother  desolate. 

Her  lips  were  cover 'd  with  her  robe,  and  on  her  head  she  cast 

The  dust  of  earUi.    And  over  her  the  hours  unheeded  pass'd. 

Forth  from  the  neighbouring  trees  came  Christ,  and  stood  at  Miriam's  feetf 

His  face  with  peace  and  ardour  blent»  unutterablj  sweek 

II. 
She  raised  her  head,  she  saw  him,  knelt,  dasp'd  his  Imees  fenrentlf  :— - 
''  Help  me,  great  Man  of  Nazareth  I  give  back  mj  son  to  me  I 
Take  pity  on  a  mother's  loins,  broken  with  weary  pain ! 
Over  the  cloudy  hills  I  go — I  seek  him  still  in  vain  I 
Hope's  but  the  liar  and  the  lie :  sleep  flees  from  me :  for  food. 
Thy  handmaid  oft  is  fain  to  pick  harsh  berries  from  the  wood : 

III. 
"  My  heart  breaks :  Tell  me,  where  is  he  ?'* — **  Daughter  of  Judab,  how 
Should  I  thy  son  know  ?*' — "  I  have  seen  thy  might — a  prophet  thou  I 
And  I  have  heard  thee  speak  great  things,  like  arrows  dipp'd  in  gall. 
Shot  from  a  bow,  against  the  proud ;  have  seen  before  them  fall  | 

The  brows  of  haughty  men :  But  aye,  like  honey-drops,  distil 
Thy  words,  the  spirits  of  the  grieved  with  healing  balm  to  filL  ' 

IV. 

«*  Tell  me,  where  is  my  Herman  wild  ?  At  first,  I  staid  at  home. 

Till  it  was  cruel  so  to  rest,  whilst  he  was  forced  to  roam. 

At  mom  I  look'd  for  him,  from  noon  on  to  the  twilight  dim ; 

And  when  in  the  uncertain  light  the  evening  shadows  swim, 

I  shaped  him  thence :  He  came  not — God  from  love  has  cast  him  forth ; 

But  he  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  will  hunt  him  o'er  the  earth. 

V. 

'*  Hear  me,  thou  Man  of  Nazareth  \  O I  then  thy  handmaid  bless ! 
Pride  dares  not  in  thy  presence  lite :  the  tale  of  my  distress 
I  hide  not  from  thee.    God  had  given,  to  glad  my  widowhood. 
Two  children  fair  exceedingly,  but  not  more  fair  than  good. 
Peace  to  my  Judith  in  the  grave !  She  died  in  her  young  days : 
God  took  her  to  himself:  and  I  bless'd  the  Almighty's  ways. 

VI. 

"  And  Herman  yet  vras  left  to  me,  my  hope  I  my  more  than  joy ! 
Bright  as  a  mother's  restless  heart  would  fashion  forth  her  boy ! 
With  power,  like  an  anointed  child's,  with  glory  his  brow  was  clad ; 
His  cheek  with  virgin  health :  How  bloom'd  the  beauty  of  his  head  I 
His  young  eye  was  as  when  the  sun  shines  in  an  eagle's  eye ; 
A  life  witnin  a  life  was  there,  bumish'd,  and  bold,  and  shy.^ 

vn. 
**  And  scarce  the  silky  blossom  of  his  yellow  beard  was  seen. 
When  he  the  ancient  forests  traced  with  slin^  and  arrows  keen : 
Heroic  daring  from  each  limb  breathed :  as  9ie  posting  winds 
Fleet,  o'er  the  hills  so  high  and  bright  he  chasefa  the  ^ppled  hinds. 


Then  with  the  men  of  Napthali,  a  lion-hunter  bold, 

He  t088*d  his  golden  head  afar  on  their  snowy  mountains  cold. 

VIII. 

**  His  boyhood  with  just  ioys  enlarged,  no  guilt  had  spoilt,  no  fear ; 
Nor  painted  women  lured  his  youth, — whence  was  his  spirit  clear. 
And  I  had  taught  him  the  great  acts  of  old  embattled  kings, 
Champions,  and  sainted  sages,  priests,  judges,  all  mighty  things, 
Till,  from  deep  thought,  his  eye  was  like  a  prophet's  burden'd  eye : 
And  he  was  now  a  man  indeed,  built  for  a  purpose  high. 

IX. 

•*  God  of  my  fathers !  if  my  hopes  in  him  presumptuous  were. 
From  him  to  me  the  punishment,  temperM  with  love,  transfer  I 
Help  us,  thou  Man  ot  God !  Perhaps  by  hopeless  passions  bound 
Ana  rendered  weak,  the  mastery  a  demon  o'er  him  found : 
Reason  and  duty  all,  all  life,  his  being  all  became 
Subservience  to  the  wild  strange  law  that  orerbears  his  frame. 

X. 

"  Dark  as  the  blue  piled  thunderlofts  then  grew  his  forehead  high ; 

And  gleam'd  like  their  vein'd  lightnings,  rash  and  passionate,  his  eye ; 

For  he  was  sorely  vex'd  and  fierce.    Anon,  in  gentle  fits. 

Like  idle  hermit  looking  at  the  clouds,  all  dav  he  sits. 

At  length  he  fled  far  from  my  care ;  he  felt  his  life  disgraced : 

Pride  took  him  to.  the  wilderness:— stiame  keeps  him  in  the  waste. 

XI. 

^  Strong  as  the  eagle's  wings  of  quest,  on  aimless  errands  runs 

The  beauteous  savage  of  my  love ;  but  still  his  mother  shuns. 

Along  the  dizzy  hills  that  reel  up  in  the  cloudy  rack. 

O'er  tumblmg  chasms,  by  desert  wells,  he  speeds  his  boundless  track  i 

And  in  the  dead  hours  of  the  night,  when  happier  children  lie 

In  slumber  seal'd,  he  journeys  rar  tiie  flowing  rivers  by. 

XII. 

'*  And  oft  he  haunts  the  sepulchres,  where  the  thin  shoals  of  ghosts  • 
Flit  shivering  from  Death's  chilling  dews :  to  their  unbodied  hosts. 
That  churm  through  night  their  feeble  plaint,  he  yells :  At  the  red  morn 
Meets  the  great  armies  of  the  winds,  high  o'er  the  mountains  borne. 
Leaping  against  their  viewless  rage,  tossing  his  arms  on  high-. 
And  hanging  balanced  o'er  sheer  steeps  against  the  morning  sky. 

xtii. 
**  His  food  from  honey  of  the  rocks  and  old  cleft  trees  is  drawn. 
From  wild-fowl  caught  in  weedy  pools  by  the  raw  light  of  dawn. 
From  berries,  all  spontaneous  fruits.    In  winter,  in  the  caves 
Of  hills  he  sleeps :  the  summer  tree  above  his  slumber  waves : 
Nature's  wild  commoner,  my  child !  On  the  blear  autumn  eves. 
When  small  birds  shriek  adown  the  wind,  he  lies  among  the  leaves. 

XIV. 

"  By  diqr  the  sun,  the  frost  bv  night,  weariness,  want,  and  pain. 

Sorely  his  young  eyes  must  have  spoilt ;  and  dried  his  wasted  brtSn. 

Gone  are  his  youth's  fine  hopes :  And  mine,  what  are  they  ?  My  poor  child, 

Sweet  Patience  for  thy  minister,  go  with  thee  to  the  wild! 

What  shalt  thou  do  when  sickness  comes  ?  How  much  it  grieveth  me. 

That  from  thy  mother's  love  thou  shouldst,  as  from  an  enemy,  flee ! 

XV. 

"  For  him  these  chasten'd  bones  of  mine  have  stood  the  winter's  shock. 
I'Te  crept  to  reach  him  as  he  sate  on  the  bald  top  of  the  rock ; 
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When  summer  has  enlarged  the  year  upon  the  pleasant  mouatiiiis, 
Fve  seen  him  sit  long  hours  afar  beside  their  spangled  fountains; 
But  the  C07  lightning  of  his  eye  sleeps  not :  My  art  is  vain : 
Swift  as  a  roe-buck  he  is  gone;  and  1  must  weep  again. 

XVI. 

^  Charmers,  exorcists  of  old  skill,  wiarda  that  muttering  go. 

All  that  deal  subtly,  I  have  tried :  I  add  but  sin  to  woe. 

The  Expiation-feast  I've  kept.    Fve  pray'd  by  many  a  tomb 

Of  propnets,  fervid  men  of  old,  that  God  would  change  his  doom ;— » 

Airs  vain !  No,  no,  it  shall  not  be ;  for  I  will  track  the  earth. 

Reach — ^hold  him  with  strong  bands  of  love — and  drive  the  demon  forth  I" 

XVII. 

A  cry  rung  in  the  distant  woods :  And  Miriam  rose  and  ran ; 

But  turu'd,  came  back,  knelt,  kissM  the  robe  of  that  mild  holy  Maa^— 

For  anxious  hope  is  dutiful.    With  beating  heart  again 

She  turn'd  away,  ere  Jesus  spake,  and  sought  the  woody  plain: 

And  through  the  rustling  alleys,  through  the  wild  glades,  one  by  ooe, 

She  wander'd  half  tlie  summer  day,  but  could  not  see  her  son. 

Chapter  II. 

Miriam's  interview  with  her  son,  Herman  the  demoniac. 

I. 
On  Jordan's  banks,  beneath  a  tree,  then  Miriam  sate  and  wept 
She  heard  a  groan :  A  man  from  out  the  shrubs  before  her  crept: 
And,  like  the  Serpent  damn'd  of  God — as  if  to  crush  the  worm 
Of  huDg;er  that  within  him  gnaw'd,  and  gi'ound  his  writhing  form- 
He  trnird  his  belly  in  the  dust :  his  eye,  that  keenly  burn'd 
With  famine's  purging  fire,  to  her — his  mother — ^was  uptum'd. 

II. 
<<  Bread  I  bread !  Oh  bread  I"  feebly  he  cried.    Her  little  store  she  took, 
Stoop'd,  gave  it  to  his  trembling  clutch ;  brought  water  from  the  brook 
In  hollow  leaves;  stood,  gazed  on  him  with  patience  strange;  then  she 
Sate,  gently  drew  his  yellow  head,  and  laid  it  on  her  knee : 
With  kiss  long  as  an  exile's  kiss,  she  clung  unto  him  there ; 
Bedew'd  his  cheek  with  silent  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 

III. 
He  slept,  like  an  o'erwearicd  babe.    She  held  her  sobbing  breast, 
To  stir  him  not ;  and  hid  his  eyes,  that  he  might  longer  rest; 
Arranged  his  far-descending  locks,  dishonourd  with  the  dust 
And  long  and  calmly  did  he  sleep  beneath  her  sacred  trust 
At  length  he  started  with  a  groan,  he  knelt  upon  his  knee : — 
**  Thou  mother !  why  hast  thou  not  sought  Jesus  the  Christ  for  me  ? 

IV. 

*'  Ha !  this  is  harsh :  O !  pardon  me  I  I  know  thy  love,  well  tried. 
Has  me  by  the  tall  forests  sought,  and  by  the  pastures  wide. 
Rocks,  and  dim  sepulchres :  dear  one !  O !  think  me  not  unkind ; 
The  fiend  has  kept  me  from  you  so,  wild  as  the  wintry  wind : 
^  He  takes  me  far,  he  brings  me  near :  athwart  your  path  I  fleet; 
But  never  in  the  green  or  dry  wilderness  you  must  meet 

V. 

"  Blest  are  the  dead !  What  though  their  face  no  more  beholds  the  sutti 
Though  fiird  with  barren  ashes  be  the  breast  of  each  loved  one. 
With  dusty  motes  confused  and  dull  the  jewel  of  the  eye; 
Yet  are  the^  gone,  &nd  are  at  rest ;  how  peacefully  they  lie  I 
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"Uliilst  I— would  I  were  dead,  emit  through  with  blue  plagues,  each  sore  OK 
And  not  a  wretched  vessel  fill'd  with  an  infernal  will  f 

VI. 

**  I  am  thy  quarry  of  the  wild  I  my  faithful  huntress  thou! 

And  thinkst  thou  not  thy  toils  for  me  my  spirit  down  must  bow  ? 

The  fiend  will  come  again ;  leave  me  ere  I  leave  thee :    Away  I 

Spend  not  thy  sweet  limbs ;  so  shall  I  less  truly  be  thy  prey.— 

"  Speak  not  to  me;  I  will  not  go :  thinkst  thou  thy  youu's  first  prime  ^ 

Was  half  so  dear  to  me  as  thou,  now  old  before  thy  time  ? 


VII. 

^  But  come  with  me :  fear  not;  'tis  past:  we'll  hear  soft  waters  flow; 
The  stock-dove  in  the  twilight  woods  shall  soothe  us  as  we  go. 
Which  aye  so  well  thou  lovedst  to  hear;  the  stars,  that  softly  bum 
O'er  the  green  pasture-hills,  shall  light  our  homeward  glad  return ; 
And  then  the  holy  moon  will  rise,  and  lead  us  all  the  way. 
And  the  very  God  of  peace  and  love  will  guard  our  home  for  aye  !'* 

VIII. 

^  Ha  I  this  is  vain :  why  art  thou  here  ?  haste,  there  is  but  one  hope : 

The  Man  of  Nazareth  alone  can  with  the  demon  cope : 

Man  ?  Nay — the  Son  of  God ;  for  oft  have  I,  in  midnight  hours. 

Heard  in  Engaddi's  howling  caves  whisperings  of  the  Dark  Powers 

Speak  of  Messiah,  and  declare  Jesus  the  same  to  be : 

Aiid,  from  some  great  event  at  hand,  this  pause  is  given  to  me." 

IX. 

**  To-day — O !  had  I  him  constrain' d  I  With  my  own  thoughts  oppress'd, 

Even  I  can  see  him  more  than  man :  From  house  to  house  distress'd 

He  breathes  his  noiseless  peace :  by  shores  of  lakes,  on  the  dim  hills, 

He  teaches  men :  the  lazar-house  his  beaming  presence  stills : 

A  new  spirit  whispers  through  the  woods  of  him  to  me  at  eve : 

All  nature  seems  with  conscious  hopes  of  some  great  change  to  heave.'* 


X, 

^  Lord  God !  the  fiend  I  hark  I"  Herman  cried.  ''  He  left  me  here  at  noon, 

Hunmry  and  sick  among  the  brakes ;  and  comes  he  then  so  soon  ?" 

Up  ^o'm  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  came  a  dull  booming  sound : 

The  leaves  shook  on  the  tree^ :  thin  winds  went  wailing  all  around. 

Then  laughter  shook  the  sullen  air.    To  reach  his  moUier's  hand, 

The  young  man  grasp'd,  but  back  was  thrown  convulsed  upon  the  sand. 

XI. 

No  time  was  there  for  Miriam's  love.    He  rose ;  a  smother'd  gleam 

Was  on  his  brow ;  with  fierce  motes  roll'd  his  eye's  distemperd  beam. 

He  smiled — 'twas  as  the  lightning  of  a  hope  about  to  die 

The  last  time  from  the  furrow'd  brows  of  Hell's  eternitv. 

Like  sun-warm'd  snakes,  rose  on  his  head  a  storm  of  golden  hair, 

Tangled :  And  thus  on  Miriam  fell  hot  breathings  of  despair:— 

XII. 

**  Perish  the  breasts  that  gave  roe  milk  I  yea,  in  thy  mouldering  heart. 
Good  thrifty  roots  I'll  plant,  to  stay,  next  time,  my  hunger's  smart : 
Red-vein'd  derived  apples  I  shall  eat  with  savage  haste. 
And  see  tby  life-blood  blushing  through,  and  glory  in  the  taste !" — 
"  Peace  I"  Miriam  cried ;  "  thou  bitter  fiend !  'tis  thou,  and  not  my  son, 
That  speaks.  Demon  accursed !  I  know,  I  scorn  thee,  thou  dark  One  I 

XIII. 

"  Glory  bevond  thy  power,  dark  One !  Him  in  the  end  of  days— ^ 
Hy  son  redeem'd  from  thee-— to  Heaven  my  father's  God  will  raise ; 
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•  ■  *  ■ 

WbHst  ttioil-^tift !  outcast  from  that  God  T^forth  sbtilt  be  drireli  to  dvei 
With  horned  flames  and  Blasphemy;  in  the  ted  ranffe  of  Hell: 
There  prey  the  old  Cares;  the  Furies  there  whirl  Sieir  «dt  whips  forsye^ 
And  faces  faded  in  the  £j:e  look  upward  with  dismay. 

XIV. 

*  And  sighs  are  there,  and  doleful  cries,  and  tongues  wltih  anguish  dunlb; 
And  tiurough  that  glaring  fierce  abyss  of  years,  no  hope  can  come.— 
Fiend!  leare  my  child— God's  child  !-rAvaunt !  down  to  thy  chambers bh 
Of  sulphur  go  I  the  palaces  of  Sodom  yawn  for  you." — 

*  Amen,  Amen,  Amen  !*'  the  fiend  with  yelling  laughter  cried; 
And  like  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  her  Herman  left  ner  side. 

^  Stay  r*  she  exclaimM ;  *<  hear  me,  my  son ;  I  spake  not  thus  to  you  T 
Swift  o'er  the  desert  shore  he  ran ;  she  hasted  to  pursue : 
Crushing  the  salt-surf  samphire  weeds,  and  many  a  crusted  cake 
Of  salt,  stumbling  o'er  pits,  she  went:  she  saw  Gomorrah's  lake: 
She  saw  her  son  plunge  in  the  waves;  but  fast-descending  ni^ht, 
Mingled  with  storms,  fell  on  the  deep,  and  hid  him  from  her  sight 

XVI. 

And  she  by  the  dark  waters  of  great  confusion  stood; 

Caird  on  her  son,  pray'd  to  her  God,  to  save  him  from  the  flood. 

She  beat  her  breast,  she  cursed  her  tongue  which  to  the  demon  gate 

Suggestion  thus  to  drown  her  boy.    She  met  the  lashing  wave; 

Anc^  bending  forward,  listen'd  in  each  pause  of  the  storm's  sweep,  , 

And  thought  she  heard  her  Herman  cry  for  help  from  out  the  deep. 

XVII.  I 

Then  howl'd  the  wind  its  wildest  staves :  she  tum'd.  Intensely  g^^ 
And  seem'd  to  see  his  arms  above  the  flashing  waters  ndsed. 
She  felt  at  length  that  she  was  mock'd :  Along  the  barren  shore 
Far  did  she  wander,  and  sate  down  when  she  could  go  no  more. 
The  storm  was  now  o'erblown ;  the  moon  rose  o'er  the  lulled  sea. 
She  look'd  behind  her— murky  crags  rose  beetling  awfully. 

xvili. 
Strange  ^eads  came  stretching  from  the  clefts  of  people  sheltcr'd  iiercr 
Wild  tenants  of  the  rock,  waked  by  the  cries  of  her  aespair, 
Or  by  the  tempest  roused :  With  direats,  they  bade  her  thefice  be  gon«, 
Nor  vex  their  drowsy  caves  of  night  with  her  unifmely  moan.  ^ 

**  What  creature  of  the  shore  art  thou  ?"  they  cried.  **  Thee  hence  betake. 
A  woman  ?  And  hast  dared  to  meet  the  storm-blast  of  the  Lake  ?  1 

XIX. 

**  To  hear  the  smother'd  voices  rack  the  Sodomitish  sea. 
Of  Spirits  pent  in  the  whelm'd  rooms  ?  Whence  may  thy  sorrows  be. 
Seek*8t  thou  the  apples  fair  and  false  ?"  Thence,  back  did  Miriam  run, 
Less  from  her  dread  of  violence,  than  haste  to  seek  her  son.  , 

She  sought  till  dawn;  but  found  him  not:  Homeward  she  tum'd  her  then; 
And  as  luie  went,  sobbing,  she  cried,  **  God  help  the  poor  drown'd  mes* 

Chapyer  IU. 

MIRIAM  Follows  HERMAN  TO  THE  SEPCLCHRBS. 


These  haggard  ftmcies  vex  me  so,  since  grief  has  made  me  weak 


1 
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Yet,  yet  in  that  dark  hour  of  storms,  from  out  the  watery  waste, 
Unseen  by  me>  he  might  have  come."    She  rose  with  trembling  haste ; 

II. 

Quickly  attired,  she  look'd  abroad :  The  clouds  away  were  gone; 

Blue  ether,  as  if  newly  washed,  with  dewy  gleams  far  shone ; 

The  stars  were  very  lustrous ;  and  in  the  abyss  of  niffht 

The  moon  was  set»  severely  pure,  a  well  of  living  light. 

Deep  peace  lay  in  the  shadowy  vales :  the  solemn  woods  were  still : 

Ana  nought  was  heard,  save  oft  the  bark  of  wild  fox  on  the  hill. 

• 

III. 
Again  upon  her  bed  she  lay,  sleep  hover'd  o'er  her  eyes ; 
Again  unto  her  lattice  came  that  voice,  and  calPd  her  twice. 
*•  Tis  but  the  tempter-fiend  !'*  she  cried :  She  wept ;  calFd  on  her  God ; 
Yet  still  from  hope  and  changeless  love  again  she  looked  abrdad; 
She  heard  a  cry — she  knew  &at  voice  I  with  beating  heart  she  ran. 
And  foUow'd  through  the  glimmering  trees  the  figure  of  a  man* 

rv. 
His  form  was  hid :  *'  Heaven  help,"  she  cried,  **  a  mother's  weary  side ! 
No  farther  can  I  go !"  A^in  his  shadow  she  espied; 
And  fast  forgot  her  wearmess ;  half 'Wish'd  to  have  the  speed 
Of  demons  too,  to  overtake — it  is  her  son  indeed !  -        -    . 

But  now  she  came  unto  the  place  of  the  white  sepulchres ; 
And  pattsed—shall  she  pursue  him  there  P  Deep  fear  her  bosom  stirs. 

For  deepening  clouds  came  o'er  the  moon :  darkness  fell  all  around ; 
A  shuddering  wind  grieved  in  the  trees,  skirting  the  chamel  groimd. 
Then  birds  obscene  clamour'd :  and  yells  as  from  lean  hounds  of  blood, 
Mix'd  with  careering  laughter  rose :  choked  shrieks  as  from  the  flood; 
And  gallowing  cries,  like  grappled  fiends'  clinch'd  with  the  last  despair, 
And  hurried  Sirough  Hell  s  fre-wrought  gates,  thicken'd  the  midnfght  air* 

VI. 

And  Miriam  saw  white  wispy  fires  dance,  warp'd  with  vapours  close. 

Like  exhalations  kindled  from  the  rotten  churchyard  gross. 

She  fear'd  the  vex'd  fiend,  fear'd  the  ghosts  of  milky  babes  to  brave, 

And  fretted  age  that  cannot  rest  within  the  wormy  grave. 

Yet  there  she  heard  oft  Herman's  voice :  and  morning  soon  shall  rise : 

Beneath  a  tree  she  sate  to  watch ;  but  sleep  o'ertook  her  eyes. 

Chapter  IV, 
Herman's  sickness. 

*TwAs  now  the  time,  when  stepping  down  from  her  ethereal  bowers, 
The  touch  of  Spring's  dew-sandall'd  feet  kindles  the  earth  with  flowers. 
Pair  rose  the  mom  on  Judah's  hills.    And  Miriam  waked :  a  band 
Of  earnest  men  drew  nigh ;  there  Christ  led  Herman  by  the  band. 
**  Woman,  thy  son's  restored  to  thee,"  the  blessed  Jesus  said ; 
And  with  a  shriek  of  joy  she  clasp'd,  she  kiss'd,  her  Herman's  head  ! 

II. 
And  he,  too,  wept,  like  one  in  whom  pride  is  o'ermaster'd  last 
Meanwhile,  with  modesty  divine,  Jesus  away  had  pass'd. 
Then  Miriam  took  her  Herman's  hand,  and  led  him  to  her  home. 
Quiet  days  pass'd :  he  lived  like  one  by  some  strange  blight  o'ercome : 
Day  was  to  him  as  night's  ghost :  with  austere  serenity 

Ho  bow'd  his  dOQm'dFbetid,  and  prepared  Wmu^lf  quickly  to  die. 
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III. 
His  spirit  pined,  his  days  declined    His  mother  watch'd  the  while 
With  silent  grief,  as  if  herself  and  him  she  could  beguile : 
From  morn  to  night  watch'd :  if  he  sigh'd,  she  rose  at  midniebt  oft, 
Stoop'd  o'er  his  head,  and  touch'd  his  cheek  with  hers  so  kind  and  soft: 
And  Drought  him  food,  true  as  the  bird,  that  plies  its  little  quest 
Around  the  hedges  all  day  long,  to  still  its  jeaming  nest. 


Chapter  V. 

hbbican's  blessing. 

I. 
'TwAs  now  the  ffolden  autumn-tide.    Herman  lay  on  his  bed : 
Through  a  small  lattice  on  his  face  the  yellow  light  was  shed  : — 
^  Is  it  the  matin  hour,  mother  ?" — for  she  was  near  at  hand. 
"  No,  my  dear  boy ;  the  setting  sun  shines  sweetly  o'er  our  land : 
With  songs  unto  the  fountains  go  the  maids  in  a  long  train ; 
Why  loiterest  thou,  dear  idle  one  ?  Up,  list  to  them  again. 

II. 
*'  Loved  wert  thou  by  them  all.— I  see  th'  illumined  hills  of  oak; 
Valleys,  where  bow  the  cumber'd  trees  'neath  autumn's  mellow  yoke; 
The  glittMng  streams ;  the  upstay'd  heavens  of  glory  o'er  our  liead. 
The  barley-harvest  days  are  come, — I  see  the  reapers  spread. 
Be  up,  my  boy !  be  up,  fair  boy !  and*  make  thy  mother  fflad : 
Sure  health  is  dawning  on  thy  face ;  and  we  shall  ne'er  be  sad." 

III. 
He  raised  his  head  with  fearful  haste ;  but  drooping  nature  fail'd  : 
Feebly  he  groan'd.    Yet,  yet  with  might  his  filial  heart  prevail'd ; 
Again  he  rose  ;  he  took  her  hand  ; — ^*^  Eternal  God  above. 
Keep  this  tried  mother  when  I  die,  and  recompense  her  love ! 
Her  very  love  has  almost  been  my  cursing  minister. 
So  solemn  has  it  made  my  life,  so  full  of  cares  for  her, 

IV. 

^*  Keen  as  the  wild  wolfs  following  o'er  the  glazed  wintry  waste. 
Biting  the  blast,  whetting  his  fangs,  upon  the  prey  to  haste. 
She  hunted  my  distemper 'd  life — her  heart  could  ne'er  stand  sdll  !^- 
Even  where  the  sun  unseals  the  snows,  high  on  the  perilous  hill. 
Of  whom  but  thee  ?  of  none  but  thee,  thou  mother,  dearest,  best! 
Speak  I :  Beneath  thy  weight  of  love  my  spirit  lies  oppressed. 

V. 

'^  I  die  from  thee :  I  soon  must  ^o :  my  days  are  a  swift  stream : 

Thy  fond  hopes  must  be  shatter  d  like  the  frailty  of  a  dream. 

Yet  fear  not ;  He  that  heal'd  thy  son,  shall  soothe  thee  o*er  my  dust ; 

And  thou  shalt  raise  thy  forehead  crown'd  with  an  immortal  trust; 

And,  with  salvation  beautified,  to  Uiee  it  shall  be  given 

To  walk,  with  the  redeem'd  on  high,  tiie  starry  floor  of  Heaven. 

VI. 

"  What  shall  I  say,  that  when  I  die  my  mother  may  not  weep  ? 
My  blood,  my  life,  would  I  could  frame  into  one  blessing  deep! 
Spring,  and  dew-dropping  heaven,  each  star  of  goodliest  influence^ 
Trees  weeping  balms,  all  precious  tilings — O I  1  would  not  go  henee. 
Till  I  could  bless  thee  with  all  things  I  Hear  me  yet—*' 

**  Nay ;  cease,  cease ! 
love  thee  sot  I  love  tbee  so  1 1  cannot  be  at  peace  \ 
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711* 

But  to. the  H0I7  City  I  this  night,  this  hour,  will  haste : 
esus  is  there:  mercy  I'll  have.      Beside  his  bed  she  placed 
i'ood — would  not  hear  his  kind  reproof — hasted  away — ^paused— tum'd—* 
Lgain  bent  o'er  him,  and  with  love  unutterable  bum'd — 
Vay'd  leave  to  go^^staid  not  to  hear  denial  or  assent : 
Lnd  all  the  night  led  by  the  moon,  wide  o'er  the  hills  she  went* 

ft 

CHAPTER  VL 
UIRUM  AT  THE  HILL  OF  CALVARY. 

I. 

Lt  dawn  she  reach'd  Jerusalem.   But  Jesus  was  not  there ; 
•"or  he  was  gone  to  Galilee :  She  turn'd  with  mute  despair ; 
^ith  weary  limbs  retraced  her  patlu    Months  slowly  roU'd  away ; 
fet  Herman  lived,  passing  through  each  gradation  of  decay, 
rhen  Miriam  was  assured  that  Cnrist  was  in  Jerusalem, 
Ind  through  the  silent  night  again  she  went  in  quest  of  him. 

II. 
rhe  mom  arose.    And  Miriam  heard  the  sound  of  camel  bells, 
mother  step — ^before  her  far  a  whiten'd  valley  swells : 
?0T  from  wide  lands,  and  distant  isles,  the  Passover  could  still 
Sring  up  the  scatter'd  tribes  of  Grod  unto  his  holy  hill ! 
^ith  tents  the  gorgeous  vale  was  fiU'd ;  but  all  deserted  stood, 
yaxe  that  some  slaves  went  here  and  there  to  give  the  camels  food. 

III. 
To  Miriam's  question  the^  replied  that  men  were  gone  to  see 
i  strange  impostor  crucihed  with  thieves  on  Calvary. 
Then  went  she  on  until  she  saw,  abpve  the  city  fair, 
[he  Temple  like  a  snowy  mount  far  up  in  the  clear  air. 
Iround  its  upward-circling  courts,  she  saw  the  forms  of  men, 
[hat  bending  westward  look'd  as  if  some  distant  thing  to  ken. 

IV. 

>tUl  was  the  sky.    At  once  on  them  a  mighty  whirlwind  fell, 

bid  toss'd  their  garments  seen  afar ;  and  Drought  with  many  a  swell 

The  city's  din  tumultuous.    A  blind  and  smothering  fear 

!)n  Miriam  came ;  with  breathless  haste  she  to  the  gates  drew  near, 

i^ass'd  through  the  hurrying  streets,  and  gain'd  the  foot  of  Calvary. 

>he  turn'd — a  pomp  processional,  and  shouting  crowds,  were  nigh. 

V. 

>he  saw — ^blind  to  all  felse,  she  saw  Him  whom  she  came  to  seek,  * 

SeariDg  his  cross :  and  thorns  were  crush' d  around  that  brow  so  meek ! 

immortal  anguish  held  his  face ;  yet  temper'd  witli  a  look 

rhat  seem'd  prepared,  no  shame,  no  pain,  from  mortal  man  to  brook ; 

^ady  to  burst  all  bands,  to  flash,  put  indij^ation  on. 

To  shake-— to  thundernstrike— to  quell  his  toes  as  from  a  throne. 

VI. 

Fhis  was  his  majesty.    Yet  still  patience  his  aspect  bound. 

How  can  she  ask,  in  such  an  hour,  his  help  ?  He  turn'd  half  round; 

She  felt  that  he  read  all  her  heai't,  when  on  her  face  was  stay'd 

jHuit  eye,  like  an  abyss  of  love :  With  clasped  hands  she  pray'd. 

Mute  lipg,  eyes  veil'd  with  reverent  hope.    He  turn'd  from  her  again ; 

Yet  left  her  to  believe,  with  joy,  her  prayer  had  not  been  vwn, 


How  can  she  Belfifih  be  ?  How  dare  the  leeye  that  Ull?  Sbe  bim'd 

With  holy  gratitude  to  Christ :  Upward  she  slowly  tum'd ; 

She  saw  the  throngs  go  closing  up  i  the  winding  pomp  before 

A  lustre  all  unnaturalupon  its  ensigns  bore» 

Beneath  a  burning  sun  that  smote  &e  summit  of  the  hill. 

An  ominous  cloua>  behind,  o'erhung  the  City  dark  and  atilL 

VIII, 

Softly  she  join'd  a  company  of  women*    And  they  stood 
Afar,  and  oft  with  quick  short  look  the  glancing  summit  viewM. 
They  saw  not  what  was  done, — from  tiiSi  the  greater  was  their  fear. 
Mute,  with  white  lips,  forward  they  bent  as  if  some  shriek  to  hear. 
Horror  on  Miriam  tell :  she  thought  of  Herman,  and  was  glad 
That  in  his  sickness  a  just  cause  to  haste  away  ahe  had. 

IX. 

She  went;  yet  oft  look'd  back :  She  saw  th'  uplifted  eroaa  at  last, 
And  shriek'd,  and  faster  went  till  she  the  gatea  of  Zion  ]^afl8'd. 
She  pass'd  the  silent  vale  of  tents,  the  camels  graaEina;  wide  i 
Hie  glittering  streams  shone  in  the  sun,  and  shone  tne  mountain  tide; 
A  forest  near,  when  she  its  first  outstanding  trees  had  won, 
A  horror  of •freat  darkness  fell :  the  quenched  day  was  done. 

X. 

She  went  into  the  night-lock*d  wood.    SQence  reign'd,  like  th'  old  deep 
That  watch*d  life's  gates,  ere  God  call'd  up  Being  from  the  hoar  daqk 
Then  a  sound  shook  the  mountain  bars,  as  when  some  ftdlen  pila 
Of  ages  sends  a  dull  far  voice  o'er  sea  and  sounding  isle. 
"Without  a  breath  the  forest  shook ;  and  then  the  earth  was  rock'd; 
And  trees  fell  crashing  all  around  i  and  birds  of  night  were  shock'd 

zi. 

From  out  their  rifted  nests  ?  screaming,  with  helpleas  wings  diey  beat 
The  ground,  and  came  and  fiercely  pedc'd,  fluttering  o'er  Miriam'*  M- 
Steps,  as  if  shod  with  thunder,  ran.    Tlirough  the  infested  wood, 
Slowly  had  Miriam  groped  her  way,  and  in  its  skirts  she  stood. 
When  all  at  once  burst  forth  the  day  ft'om  out  the  folds  of  night; 
And  with  rebounding  glory  flash'd  along  the  heavens  of  light 

zii. 
Wedges  of  terror  clove  her  heart:  stumbling  she  Imsted  on 
With  dazzled  eyes,  she  reach'd  her  home^her  Herman's  life  was  gone! 
Reeling  she  tum'd— rush'd  blindly  fortb-«-wild]y  her  sorrow  burrt— 
Back  to  her  couch  she  flew — she  kiss'd  his  dead  lips :  then  she  c^i^.  , 
Her  journey,  cursed  that  darkness  strange,  and  he»X  her  breast^  and  crie4 
*^  Had  I  not  gone — had  I  been  here,  my  Heman  had  not  diedT' 


Chapter  VIL 

Miriam's  interview  with  her  sainted  dau01ITEB|  jriTmrB. 

I. 
The**  bread  of  men,"*  and  «cnp"f  were  o'er,  the  m!netrel4  ferAw€rtp»«» 
And  in  the  middle  watch  of  night  sate  Miriam  all  alone, 
Sleepless,  in  silent  sorrow  rock'd,  with  fized  gaze  intense 
On  him  dress'd  for  the  grave,  her  last,  still  dear,  inhcnritaiice. 

•  Ezekicl,  xxiv.  17.  f  Jeremiah,  xxvl.  7.  }  Matthew,  ix.  ^ 
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X^eace  I"  said  a  Toice»  like  the  far-oiF  wliiaper  of  a  soft  wave  | 
abe  started^  ttira'd,  she  saw^*'  Hy  child  I  my  Judith  from  the  gra^e  T' 

II. 
^^ith  lips  apart,  with  heaTinff  heart,  gazed  Miriam  on  a  form, 
Ltovely  beyond  the  power  of  death,  tKe  grave's  polluting  worm. 
%.  lucid  air  enswathed  her  head.    How  excellent  are  they, 
Oear  God,  thy  ransom'd  ones  I  On  her  consummate  forehead  lay 
Flie  moonligfat  of  eternal  peace,  solemn  and  very  sweet 
%.  snowy  vesture  beautiful  came  flowing  o>r  her  feet 

*  I  see !  I  do  I  methinks  I  see  my  dear  immortal  child ! 
Come  near  me,  God-given  I  Be  not  those  the  garments  undefiled  ? 
Fhoae  eyes,  the  spirirs  sainted  wells,  p'erflowm^  still  with  love^ 
I  know  tiiem !  Ever  look  on  me,  my  own  celestial  dove  I 
Aj:-t  thou  not  come  to  take  me  hence,  the  awful  worlds  to  see  ? 
I  long  to  go^l  long  to  go,  to  dwell  in  Heaven  with  thee  I 

IV. 

**  Ah  I  no,  'tis  but  a  dream  I" — **  Fear  not,  for  I  am  ever  thine  I'* 
With  beautiful  tranquillity,  with  majesty  divine, 
Forth  stepp'd  th'  um)lemish'd  Child  of  Life,  and  with  a  meek  e]nbiiice» 
Folded  her  mother's  crowding  heart,  and  kiss'd  her  brei^nff  face  :--* 
**  Fear  not :  trust  thou  in  Chnst,  who  died  this  day  mankind  to  save, 
By  whose  dear  leave  I  come  to  Uiee,  redeem'd  from  out  the  grave, 

y. 
^  Many  have  been,  greatly  beloved  I  thy  days  of  trial  sore. 
Bereavement,  grief,  wanderings,  and  pain ;  but  these  shall  soon  be  o'er : 
And  loss,  woe,  weariness,  all  pain,  each  want,  each  earthly  load, 
Work  the  strange  fiercely-linked  chain  that  draws  earth- up  to  God. 
But  look  to  Christ,  th'  assured  One,  and  thou  for  aye  shalt  stand 
In  the  Lord's  pahices  of  Life,  in  th'  uncomipted  Umd. 

VI. 

O !  it  is  well  with  me,  mother !  No  sin  is  there,  no  night; 

There  be  the  bliss-enamell'd  flowers  bathed  wiUi  the  Viewers  of  light ; 

Rivers  of  crvstaJ,  shaded  with  the  nations'  healing  trees, 

'Whose  fadeless  leaves,  life-spangled,  shake  in  the  eternal  breeze ; 

The  shining,  shining  multitudes ;  the  angels'  burning  tiers ; 

And  there  Uod's  face  ineffable  lights  the  perpetual  years  1" 

VII. 

^  Speak  of  thy  father,  holy  Babe  I  my  youth's  spouse,  where  is  he  ? 
Thy  brother — ^he  has  left  me  too^O  I  are  they  saved  like  thee  ? 
Then  with  great  joy  would  I  rejoice,-  and  calmlv  wait  the  time 
To  join  you  all  in  Heaven.    But  speak,  child  of  th'  unfailing  prime  I 
Thy  mother's  yet  on  earth — how  lone  ?  Shall  they  not  also  rise, 
And  come  this  night  anew  to  bless  these  old  o'erwearied  eyes?" 


VIII. 

^  Fear  not:  rest  thou  in  hope  and  peace.    To  thee,  on  earth  below. 

More  of  the  Spirits'  hidden  world  ntis  not  allow'd  to  know. 

Now  let  me  see  my  brother's  face ;  night's  mid  watch  passes  fleet, 

And  in  the  Holy  City  I  the  risen  saints  must  meet, 

To  pass  vnth  them  into  the  Heavens."    Silent,  with  trembling  hands, 

Hinam  from  Herman's  face  slowly  undid  the  linen  bands  :*- 


^  Judith,  draw  near  and  see  his  face ;  upon  thy  brother  look." 

And  she  drew  near.    Her  glistering  stole  one  moment  ruffled  shook ; 
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Like  light  in  tremulous  water  gleam'd  her  eyes  divine,  as  they 
Gazed  on  young  Herman's  face  as  he  in  his  bloodless  beauty  lay. 
With  earth's  dear  frailty  temper'd  still— Heaven's  great  and  perfect  years 
Kot  yet  attain'd^her  eyes'  sweet  cups  ran  o'er  with  silver  tears. 

X. 

She  parted  on  his  lofty  brow  his  locks  of  yellow  hair ; 

She  kiss'd  bis  forehead  and  his  lips;  then  with  a  sister's  care, 

Around  his  imaged  face  serene,  ue  grave's  white  folds  she  tied ; 

She  took  her  mother  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  from  his  side ; 

Then  stood  tii*  ethereal  creature  clothed  with  waveless  peace:—**  Thy  leave, 

Sweet  mother,  let  me  go ;  and  say,  dear  one !  thou  wilt  not  grieve." 

XI. 

*<  I  shall  not  grieve ;  I  will  not  grieve.   But  come,  through  the  dark  woodi 
Thy  mortal  mother  shall  thee  guide,  and  o'er  the  crossing  floods. 
0 1 1  am  greatly  glad  for  thee,  my  young  lamb  of  the  fold ! 
Come  near,,  and  let  me  lead  thee  thus :  thy  mother  gently  hold ! 
For  thou  art  wash'd  in  our  Christ's  blood !  For  thou  art  passing  fair ! 
The  very  Spirit  of  God's  Heavens  has  breathed  upon  thy  hair ! 

XII. 

**  Now  let  me  guide  thee  forth.    Nay,  nay,  the  thought  is  foolish  all. 
That  thou  canst  wandering  err,  that  aught  of  Ul  can  thee  befall. 
Young  dweller  of  the  Heavens !  mine  own !  the  angels  pure  that  be, 
Primsval  creatures  of  God's  hand,  in  light  excel  not  thee  I 
Those  vivid  eyes  can  look  through  night !  No  monster  of  the  wild^ 
Demon,  or  bandit  of  the  cave,  dares  harm  my  sealed  child ! 

XIII. 

**  In  dazzling  globes  those  angels  wait,  to  bear  Ihee  with  swift  might, 
O'er  the  bow'd  tops  of  tufted  woods  to  Zion's  holy  height 
Go  then — Ah  !  thou  must  eo  indeed  I"  She  smiled — she  tum'd  to  go; 
But  Miriam  caught  her  shining  Bkirts  with  a  mother's  parting  woe. 
And  knelt,  and  clasp'd  her  hands :  Then  tum'd  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Raised— led  the  mourner  to  a  couch,  and  breathed  upon  her  eyes. 

xiv. 
Deep  sleej)  on  Miriam  fell.  With  face  meek  as  the  moon  of  nighty 
Far  down  in  waveless  water  seen,  a  sleepinjg  pearl  of  light, 
A  moment  gazed  that  child  on  her ;  then  brightening  went.    At  mom, 
"With  hope  Uirough  sorrow,  Miriam  saw  to  dust  her  Herman  borne. 
Her  faith  was  perfect  now  in  Him  whose  blood  for  men  had  flow'd. 
Calm  shone  her  evening  life,  and  set  in  the  bosom  of  her  God. 


END  OF  THE  DEMONIAC. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  LIYEBPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER  RAILROAD. 


The  papers  have  amply  done  their 
duty  in  detailing  minutely  the  various 
proceedings  of  that  ever-memorable 
day, the  1^  of  September,  the  open- 
ing of  the  railroad, — a  day,  I  will 
venture  to  say, speaking  numerically, 
which  has  made  a  greater  impression 
upon  a  local  population  than  any 
other  within  memory  of  man.  But 
still,  as  every  individual  who  was 
present  to  witness  that  extraordinary 
exhibition,  had  his  own  little  private 
catalogue  of  observations,  perhaps  a 
few  "epea  pteroenta"  written  "cur- 
rente  calamo,"  of  one  amongst  the 
multitudinous  eye-witnesses,  may 
prove  acceptable;  winged  words, 
written  witn  running  pens,  are,  in 
truth,  the  best  adapted  to  the  temper 
of  the  times,  when  the  heads  of  thou- 
sands are  in  a  whirl ;  when  time  and 
Bxiace  are  fast  hidingtheir  diminished 
heads,  and' universal  ubiquity,  by 
universal  8uffi*age,  is  announced  to 
be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Happy  he  who  could  find  a  lod- 
ging of  any  kind  in  the  town  of  Li- 
verpool ;  but  whether  on  beds  of 
board,  or  beds  of  down,  or  beds  of 
roa^s,  I  doubt  much  whether  on  that 
night  any  of  the  morrow's  favoured 
spectators  indulged  in  their  average 
quantum  of  sleep.  There  was  a  fe- 
verish  conspiracy  of  pleasure,  of 
curiosity,  and  perhaps,  beyond  what 
many  chose  to  express  or  encourage, 
of  solemn  forebodings,  of  secret  pre- 
sentiments, of  those  qualms  and  mis- 
givings of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  which 
are  wont  to  haunt  timid  minds  when 
placed  in  situations  to  which  they 
are  unused.  "  I  would  give  the  world 
for  a  seat  in  the  locomotives,"  said 
one;  '*  I  would  not  venture  the  sole 
of  my  foot  in  them,  as  I  value  my 
life,"  said  another;  such  was  the 
antipodal  extent  and  scale  of  opinion. 
Aboutfour  o'clock  in  the  mommg  our 
slumbers  were  disturbed  by  a  bleak 
autumnal  whistling  of  wind,  accom- 
panied with  driving  showers  patter- 
mg  affainst  the  window.  The  sky 
looked  dismally  lowering,  and  the 
scud,  as  it  flew  by,  gave  but  poor 
hope  of  the  goodly  day  so  ardently 
wished  for.  The  rain  did,  however, 
cease ;  and  the  scud  melting  away 
disclosed  patches  of  blue  sky,  gradu- 
ally enlarging;  in  which  the  best  of 
omens  appeared,  in  the  form  of  some 


ten  or  a  dozen  swallows  soaring  in 
the  air.  In  short,  by  seven  o'clock,  all 
were  up,  and  all  in  spirits,  literally 
speaking,  basking  in  the  full  sun- 
shine ot  hope,  as  its  rays  glanced 
upon  the  early    breakfast-table. — 
Proceeding  towards  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, the  whole  country-  seemed  alive; 
every  lane  was  filled ;  every  field  was 
sprinkled  with  multitudes  in  their 
best  and  brightest  apparel;   some 
moving  to  the  right,  some  to  the  left, 
crossing  each  other,  as  a  seaman 
would  say,  on  different  tacks ;  but  all 
nevertheless  in  motion  for  the  same 
end  ;  each  hastening  to  take  his  sta- 
tion  in  the  point  selected  in  his 
judgment  as  the  best,  to  witness  the 
opening  of  the  railroad.    On  reach- 
ing the  more  immediate  suburbs  of 
Liverpool,  the  plot  began  to  thicken 
tenfold ;  avenues  of  approach  were 
partially  blocked  up;  streets  assu- 
med a  choking  inaccessible  aspect ; 
while  roofs,  ridges,  and  pinnacles, 
wherever  they  commanded  a  view 
of  the  line  of  operation,  were  thickly 
studded  with  spectators,  often  in  the 
most  perilous  situations.    Near  the 
entrance  of  the  great  tunnel,  two 
lofty  insulated  chimneys,  in  the  form 
of  beautifully  proportioned  columns, 
had  been  erected,  for  the  steam  en- 
gines destined  to  draw  waggons  up 
the  long  inclined  plane,  undermi- 
ning the  whole  length  of  the  town. 
From   the    orifice    of   these  spiry 
shafts,  about  half-a-dozen  gallant 
fellows  thrust  their  figures,  having, 
by   perseveringly  burrowing  their 
way  through  the  draft  bore,  fully  en- 
titled themselves  to  unquestionably 
the  very  best  seat  that  could  be  ima- 
gined.  Not  far  from  these  chimneys 
stood  a  windmill,  in  which,  as  all  la- 
bour was  suspended,  the  sails  were 
furled,  and  the  machinery  at  rest, 
and  from  the  radiating  lattice-work 
one  individual,   whose  head  must 
have  been  hard  and  immovable  as 
Memnon's,  had  very  coolly  laid  him- 
self out ;   and  there,  with  folded 
arms,    in  perfect  composure,    sat 
through  the  morning  on  the  naiTow 
ledge  of  one  of  the  skeleton  arms, 
where  a  squirrel  might  have  been 
excused    for   manifesting   nervous 
symptoms,  looking  down  from  his 
airy  seat  on  the  busy  world  below, 
with  as  little  apprehension  as  a  jack- 
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daw  on  the  weathercock  of  a  cathe- 
dral. After  shewing  our  tickets,  the 
scene  was  changed,  in  a  sort  of  area, 
surrounded  by  offices  and  high  waUs, 
were  drawn  up  two  ranges  of  car- 
riages of  every  shape  and  Quality, 
from  the  gorgeous  car  of  triumpn, 
decorated  wiun  gold  and  crimson,  to 
plain  homely  unadorned  butter-and- 
egg  sort  of  market  carts — much  the 
kind  of  collection  that  might  b^ 
made  from  a  compound  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show  and  Epsom  races. 
Here  was  just  such  a  procession,  as 
my  readers  may  recollect  on  old  Chi- 
nese screens,  smart  figures,  gay  dres- 
ses, musicians,  wheeled  carriages,  all 
jostled  together,  with  the  character- 
istic ornaments  (after  tiie  Chinese 
fashion)  of  a  profusion  of  little  ifags, 
red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  green, 
all  flapping  and  fluttering  m  the 
wind.  AH  we  world  seemed  collect- 
ed in  the  same  spot;  not  only  nine- 
tenths  of  those  I  knew  in  the  neigh- 
bouring couQties  were  there,  but 
three-fourths,  at  least,  of  my  whole 
circle  of  friends,  from  Pekin,  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific.  Nay  more, 
some  few  persons  crossed  me  whom 
I  had  long  ceased  to  consider  as 
tenants  of  this  worid;  but  there  tiiey 
were,  all  alive,  with  happy,  smiling, 
merry  looks,  like  every  body  else 
about  them.  The  ill-humoured  had, 
for  the  time  being,  put  their  ill- 
humour  into  theu'  pockets ;  the 
frightened  lost  sight  of  their  fears ; 
the  fretful  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination to  be  peevish.  It  was  like 
the  jubilee  of  the  Jews,  when  all 
grievances  were  forgotten ;  enmities 
and  heart-burnings  evaporated  like 
smoke,  and  the  very  Quaxers,  throw- 
ing aside  their  ^avity,  looked  as  gay 
as  larks,  and  joined  in  the  generid 
joyousness. 

This  wae  our  state.  Alas  I  who 
could  have  surmised,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, that  within  the  short  space  of 
another  hour,  this  aU-pervadmg  joy 
should  be  exchanged  for  one  per- 
vading gloom — ^unaer  a  solemn  lee- 
son  of  man's  mortality,  and  the  inai 
tenure  upon  which  his  existence  is 
held. 

All  had,  at  length,  taken  their  seats, 
all,  like  the  Gil]>in  family,  **  ago^  to 
dash  through  thick  and  thin,"  when 
the  main-spring  of  the  day's  work, 
<he  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  an- 
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space  between  the  carriages;  Ids 
Kaen  penetrating  eye  seemc^  at  the 
same  identical  moment,  to  recognise 
e^ery  individual,  whUe^  with  a  bearCy 
laugh  of  surprise!  he  testified  hsi 
satisfaction  at  the  strange  aituatioii 
in  which  he,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  found  himself  bo  suddenly 
placed.  To  every  carriage,  or  set 
of  carriages,  a  trumpeter  was  i^ 
pointed;  in  addition  to  which,  a  fidl 
military  band,  was  stationed  at  the 
head  of  the  procession.  On  hk 
entrance,  each  performer,  in  succes- 
sion, burst  into  action,  with  lunn 
inflated  and  cheeks  ready  to  Cim&, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain of  the  age.  Accordingly,  by 
the  time  the  foremost  had  weii 
established  himself  in  his  part,  the 
next  had  taken  up  the  wondrous 
note,  and  so  on  through  the  line^ 
till  bar,  time,  and  tune,  were  inextri- 
cably intermingled ;  all,  however,  ha- 
ving one  and  the  same  object  in  yiew, 
viz.  to  give  full  eifect  to  *'  See  the 
Conquering  Hero  Comes  T  In  the 
midst  of  this  din  of  hannon/,  a 
gun  was  fired  witiiin  a  few  yards; 
at  the  sound  of  which,  as  its  smdcs 
curled  above  the  walls,  the  leading 
carriages  were  slowly  launchedaway» 
each  set  following  at  short  inten^ids» 
till  the  whole,  glioing  from  the  arei^ 
entered  the  smaller  tunnel,  with  a 
low  rumbling  sound,  as  the  iron 
wheels  revolved  on  ^eir  iron  beds. 
This  minor  tunnel,  of  100  yards  or 
thereabouts,  in  length,  was,  whether 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  (for  the 
sake  of  effect,)  I  know  not,  almost 
dark;  the  little  light,  at  least,  theie 
was,  not  bdng  more  than  suffieieiit 
to  make  the  darkness  visible.  If 
intendonal,  nodiing  could  have  been 
devised  in  better  taste,  giving  double 
effect  to  the  scene  that  awSted  our 
emerging  into  broad  daylig^t-^ 
scene  which  few,  if  any,  can  ever 
hope  to  see  equalled.  The  deqi 
valley,  cut  out  of  the  predpitous 
solid  bank  of  rock,  into  vrldch  the 
two  tunnels  opened,  was  coaunaad* 
ed  by  positions,  from  whence,  I  em 
sure  I  speak  wkhin  oonjpasa,  above 
twenty  thousand  eyes  riveted  upon 
one  procession,  now  aasembledy  for 
the  nrst  time,  on  the  true  line  of 
railway ;  preparing  for  actual  flight, 
as  fast  as  eight  fine  engines  could 
be  harnessed ;  all  onittii^  coitimos 
of  vapour,  all  steaming,  puffing,  and 
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blowing,  80  if  erery  boiler  and  bar 
within  or  about  them,  would  bursty 
or  rive  asunder.  All  ready  I  The 
Mgnal  was  repeated,  and  away  we 
fiew,  amidst  aouds^  of  steam,  while 
llie  rocks  re-echoed  with  the  deafen- 
ing shouts  of  the  myriads  above  and 
fdiout  us.  I  have  said  before  that 
the  papers  have  told  all  that  can  be 
told  or  sundry  particulars,  which  it 
would  be  unnecessary  again  to  notice. 
But  no  words  of  theirs  or  mine  can 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the 
magnificence  (I  cannot  use  a  smaller 
word)  of  our  progress.  At  first 
it  was  comparatively  slow ;  but  soon 
we  felt  that  we  were  indeed  going, 
and  then  it  was  that  every  person 
to  whom  the  conveyance  was  new, 
must  have  been  sensible  that  the 
adaptation  of  locomotive  power  was 
establishing  a  fresh  era  in  the  state 
of  society ;  the  final  results  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate.  On 
looking  over  Uie  side,  the  earth,  with 
its  iron  ^tripes  on  which  we  shot 
sJong,  seemed  like  a  vast  riband  un- 
rolling itself  rapidly  as  w'e  went. 
At  one  maximum  of  speed,  the 
pebbles  scarcely  caught  the  eye ; 
before  the  sight  was  fairly  fixed 
upon  them,  tbey  were  far  away  and 
lost  in  l&e  rear.  The  shouts  of  ioy 
which  greeted  those  in  front,  fell  in 
Aeir  full  gladsomeness  on  us,  who 
rapidly  filled  up  the  intervening 
space ;  while  those  which  hailed  us 
as  we  passed,  were  destined  to  be 
the  compliment  to  others,  who  in 
another  instant  occupied  our  place. 
At  times  it  was  difficult  to  recognise 
or  distinguish  the  countenances  of 
the  long  continuous  lines  of  specta^ 
tors,  as  they  seemed  to  fflide  away, 
like  painted  figures  swiftly  drawn 
through  the  tubes  of  a  magic  lantern. 
One  engine  (for  what  reason  I  could 
not  exactly  ascertain,  uidess  left  free 
to  exhibit  its  unfettered  powers) 
was  placed  on  the  corresponding  pa- 
rallel line  of  railway,  so  that,  with- 
out interruption,  it  could  move  to 
and  fro  at  pleasure.  When  we  were 
atftdl  speed,  its  coming  was  announ- 
ced; far  b^ind,  I  saw  it  as  a  speck 
hi  the  distance, but  rapidly  increasing 
hi  size,  it  became,  it  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  a  few  seconds,  largely 
visible,  and  shot  by  us,  as  though  we 
Were  jogging  on  quietly  in  a  farmer's 
market  cart  In  a  trice,  having  reach- 
M  Hie  head  of  the  colunm,  it  retro* 
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mded,  and  then  exhibited  what  may 
be  termed  a  frightful  display  of  ve- 
locity, compounded  not  as  before, 
.  when  overtaking  us,  of  our  velocity 
to  be  deducted,  but  to  be  added. 
There  was  a  loud  whiz  and  a  rattling 
of  wheels ;  I  could  scarcely  discern 
its  form,  as  it  bore  down  as  if  to 
crush  all  before  it— a  glance  was  all 
-^it  came  and  was  gone — with  a 
^mparative  speed  (taking  ours  at 
twenty,  and  its  own  at  about  double) 
of  nearly  sixty  miles  an  hour  I 

In  the  rapid  movement  of  these 
engines,  there  is  an  optical  deception 
worth  noticing.  A  spectator  obser** 
ving  their  approach,  when  at  extreme 
speed,  can  scarcely  divest  himself  of 
the  idea,  that  they  are  not  enlarging 
and  increasing  in  size  rather  man 
moving.  I  know  not  how  to  explain 
my  meaning  better,  than  by  referring 
to  the  enlargement  of  objects  in  a 

Ehantasmafforia.  At  first  the  image 
I  barely  dLscemible,  but  as  it  ad- 
vances from  the  focal  point,  it  seems 
to  increase  beyond  all  limit  Thus 
an  engine,  as  it  draws  near,  appears 
to  become  rapidly  magnified,  and  as 
if  it  would  ful  up  the  entire  space 
between  the  banks,  and  absorb  every 
thing  within  its  vortex. 

mtherto  all  had  ff one  on  to  admi- 
ration, when  a  trifling  accident  oc* 
curred,  rather  of  a  satisfactory  nature 
than  otherwise, inasmuch  as  itpro  ved 
that,  what  mi^ht  theoretically  oe  con- 
sidered perilous,  may,  practically 
speid£ing,be  of  no  consequence  what- 
ever. One  of  our  engine  wheels,  how 
I  know  not,  contrived  to  bolt  from 
the  course — in  plain  words,  it  escsf- 
ped  from  the  rail,  and  ploughed  along 
upon  the  clay,  with  no  oSier  incon- 
venience than  an  increase  of  friction, 
which  damped  our  speed,  and  with  the 
additional  application  of  the  break, 
soon  brought  us  to  an  anchor.  The 
engine,  however,  behind  us,  not  be- 
ing aware  of  our  mishap,  came  pelt- 
ing on  at  a  smart  pace,  without  re- 
ceiving its  signal  for  checking  motion 
in  time.  Accordingly,  those  on  the 
look-out  hastily  called  on  ^eir  fel- 
low-passengers to  be  on  their  guard, 
and  prepare  for  a  jolt,  which  took 
place  with  a  crash  upon  our  rear, 
sufficiently  loud  and  forcible  to  give 
an  idea  of  what  would  happen,  if  by 
any  strange  chance  it  had  charged  us 
with  Ihe  unrestrained  impetuosity  of 
its  powers.    . 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  bow 
we  were  bailed  in  our  progress  witb 
tbe  enthusiastic  cbeers  of  wondering 
multitudes,  ratber  let  me  mention 
tbe  one  exception.  In  passing  by  a 
dense  mass  of  people,  1  observed,  a 
few  bundred  yards  distant  from  tbe 
road,  a  solitary  being  pursuing  bis 
daily  work  with  as  mucb  indifference 
to  wbat  was  going  on  as  if  be  bad 
been  Robinson  Crusoe  on  bis  desert 
island.  He  was  in  a  field  of  oats ;  and 
there,  witb  measured  step,  be  slowly 
and  leisurely  followed  the  stroke  of 
bis  scythe  without  a  moment's  pause ; 
the  broad  flap  of  his  bat  was  slouch- 
ed over  bis  face,  and  neither  head 
was  raised,  nor  eye  turned  upward, 
to  cast  a  single  look  upon  the  helter- 
skelter  party  flying  by  him  on  the 
winfs  or  the  wind.  He  continued  his 
worK  with  a  dogged  indifference  and 
imperturbability,  which,  could  it  in 
charity  have  been  attributed  solely  to 
steady  and  industrious  habits,  would 
go  far  to  make  one  hate  steadiness 
and  industry  for  the  rest  of  one's  life. 

The  time  for  taking  in  water  was 
now  at  hand.  Each  set  of  carriages 
was  either  stopping  or  slowly  pro- 
ceeding to  their  respective  tanks. 
On  looking  out,  I  observed  the  Duke's 
train  drawn  up  parallel  to  another 
train,  with  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  on  foot  assembled  in 
the  intervening  space;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  perceived  an  appear- 
ance of  hustling,  and  stooping,  and 
crowding  together  for  whicn  I  could 
not  well  account.  In  another  mo- 
ment, a  gentleman  rushed  forth, 
and  came  running  up  tbe  line  to- 
wards us ;  as  he  neared,  I  saw  evi- 
dently that  he  was  much  agitated, 
and  pale,  and  breathless— in  short, 
that  something  dreadful  bad  hap- 
pened was  obvious.  At  length  he 
stopped,  and  fifty  voices  exclaimed, 
"  Has  any  thing  happened?  What  is 
the  matter  ?"  In  a  state  of  distracted 
nervousness,  and  in  broken  uncon- 
nected words,  he  at  last  broke  silence 
— "  Oh  God !  he  is  dead !  He  is  kill- 
ed !  he  is  killed !"— «  Who,  and  when, 
and  how  ?"  burst  from  every  mouth ; 
the  first  passing  thought  on  my  own, 
and  probably  every  other  mind,  be- 
ing, that  some  desperate  and  success- 
ful attempt  bad  been  made  on  the 
Duke's  life.  The  truth,  however,  soon 
spread  like  wildfire  to  the  right  and 
^ft,  acting,  as  it  fell  upon  ^y^ry  ear, 


like  a  spell.  Smiles  and  cheerful 
countenances  were  changed  for  one 
general  gloom.  Amongst  those  who 
were  near  the  fatal  spot,  the  first  feel- 
ing was  one  of  thankfulneM,  that 
their  own  immediate  relative  was 
not  the  victim ;  the  next,  and  most 
permanent,  was  S3rmpathy  with  it» 
unhappy  lady  who  saw  her  huaband 
stretched,  lacerated  and  bleedkig, 
on  the  ground.  A  further  sympathy 
was,  I  am  sure,  aa  generally  and  as 
sincerely  felt— a  sympathy  with  those 
gentlemen,  who,  as  directors,  had 
for  so  long  devoted  themselves  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  public, 
and  looked  forward  to  this  day  as  a 
gratifying  and  auspicious  termina- 
tion of  their  labours;  conscious,  too, 
as  they  were,  that  had  their  printed 
directions,  issued  with  the  tickets, 
been  adhered  to,  no  such  accident 
could  by  any  possibility  have  oc- 
curred. 

During  tbe  long  interval  spent  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty,  individual 
feelings  were  vented  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Some  were  i^  tears,  some 
retired  from  the  crowd  and  paced 
hastily  up  and  down  the  road,  some 
seated  themselves  by  the  side  in  si- 
lence. Some  stood  absorbed,  while 
others  discussed  the  accident  in  little 
knots  and  parties-HSome  were  gesti- 
culating, while  others  were  looking 
on  speechless  and  motionless. 

The  final  decision  being  in  favour 
of  advancing,  seats  were  resumed, 
and  we  moved  on ;  but  the  buoyant 
exhilaration  of  the   morning   was 
past,  and  the  whole  now  wore  the 
sombre  aspect  of  a  funeral  proces- 
sion.   The  military  band  was  left  to 
return  as  it  could ;   I  saw  them, 
crest-fallen,  picking  Uieir  way  home- 
ward through  the  mud  and  mire; 
our  trumpeters,  who  had  hitherto 
rather  overpowered  us  with  their 
efforts,  were  ordered  to  keep  silence, 
and  no  responsive  greetings  met  the 
shouts  of  spectators,  as  yet  in  igno- 
rance of  the  sad  event  The  wei&er, 
too,  began  to  assume  a  cheerless  as- 
pect and  the  lively  face  of  a  well- 
cultivated  country  was  soon  exchaii- 
ged  for  the  dreary  wilds  of  Chatmoss, 
that  Paradise  of  Will  o'  the  Wisps, 
snipes,  and  blue  devils. 

Speaking  of  snipes  reminds  me  of 
an  anecdote  which  occuired  not  long 
since  in  this  very  place.  One  of  the 
engineers,  hurrying  across  the  inos^ 
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upon  his  locomotive,  started  a  couple 
of  these  birds,  which  accidentally 
took  the  same  line  of  course.  As 
races  with  snipes  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  a  man's  life,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  forthwith 
putting  forth  his  whole  physical 
powers,  determined  on  trying  the 
speed  of  his  winged  competitors. 
According  to  his  own  account,  the 
contest,  which  continued  neck  and 
neck  for  some  distance  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  terminated  in 
his  favour ;  the  birds  then  wheeling 
off  for  the  interior  of  the  moss.  I 
have,  however,  very  considerable 
doubts  as  to  the  conclusion  drawn 
by  the  engineer,  being  perfectly  con- 
fident that  if  by  accident  he  did  gain 
an  advantage,  the  snipes  most  assu- 
redly were  not  at  their  high  pressure 
speed ;  for  the  flight  of  some  of  the 
slowest  birds,  the  sparrow,  the  crow, 
and  starling,  for  instance,  averages 
thirty  miles  an  hour;  while  others 
double,  treble,  and  in  some  cases,  as 
for  example  the  swift,  even  quadru- 
ple that  velocity. 

A  heavy  shower,  with  distant  thun- 
der, tended  little  to  raise  our  spirits 
in  crossing  this  irreclaimable  wilder- 
ness of  nearly  six  miles  in  extent, 
continuing  with  more  or  less  inter- 
mission till  the  end  of  our  journey. 

The  population,  which  had  for  a 
time  been  thinly  assembled,  now,  as 
we  approached  Manchester,  became 
dense  in  a  geometrical  ratio.    Strag- 

Sling  parties  were  succeeded  by  lines 
eeper  and    more   closely  packed 
every  yard  we  proceeded. 

Up  to  this  point,  an  organized  po- 
lice had  kept  a  passage  open,  and 
little  or  no  inconvenience  or  obstruc- 
tion was  experienced ;  but  now  we 
were  entering  upon  a  world  bidding 
defiance  to  order,  and  closing  in  up- 
on the  carriages  on  every  side. 

To  have  proceeded  with  even  mo- 
derate speed,  must  have  caused  the 
inevitable  death  of  hundreds.  It  was 
no  longer  in  detached  masses,  how- 
ever large,  that  human  beings  were 
now  crowded  to  suffocation,  but  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  on  points 
commanding  any  thing  like  a  view, 
was  one  vast  sea  of  people,  on  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  look  without 
sensations  of  apprehension,  or  to  re- 
flect without  dread  on  the  probable 
l^onsequencesy  had  we  returned  to 


Liveipool,  and  disappointed  a  mob 
already  primed  for  explosion. 

Malicious  incendiaries  were  at 
hand,  ready  to  fan  any  thing  into  a 
flame.  It  was  well  known,  that  for 
some  days  previous  to  the  15th,  evil- 
disposed  persons  had  been  busy. — 
One  wretch  had,  it  was  said,  pre- 
pared some  thousands  of  tri-color 
cockades  for  gratuitous  distribution ; 
but  to  what  extent  they  were  really 
issued,  or  where  they  were  display- 
ed, I  know  not,  it  so  happening  that 
four  instances  only  came  under  my 
immediate  observation;  three  con- 
sisting merely  of  short  scraps  of 
blue,  white,  and  red  ribbon,  pinned 
to  the  button-holes  of  fellows  of  the 
very  lowest  description ;  the  fourth, 
however,  decorated  a  personage  of 
such  eminent  consequence  in  his  own 
estimation,  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  injustice  to  pass  over  unnoticed 
so  perfect  a  pattern,  the  very  beau- 
ideal  of  that  class  of  deputy  candle- 
snuflers  to  Hunt  and  Cobbett,  here 
and  there  to  be  met  with  in  our  pro- 
vincial towns.  He  had  succeeded, 
by  good  luck,  in  establishing  himself 
on  a  little  insulated  mound  of  hai'd- 
ened  mud  or  rubbish,  somewhat 
apart  from  tlie  rest  of  his  fraternity. 
There  he  stood,  sole  monarch  of  the 
soil,  with  arms  a-kimbo,  upholding 
his  squab,  broad-faced,  and  broad- 
bodied,  coarse  figure,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  a  stout  stick,  which  propped 
him  up  on  the  right  side,  with  the 
evident  intent  of  attracting  notice, 
arrayed,  as  he  was,  with  a  profusion 
of  collars,  cockades,  bunches,  and 
bows  of  tricolor  ribbon,  fluttering 
from  every  band  and  button-hole; 
and  affecting  to  look  with  sovereign 
contempt  on  the  aristocratical  page- 
antry, and,  no  doubt,  convmccd 
within  himself,  that  the  noble  Duke 
and  his  party  were  quailing  beneatli 
the  gaze  of  so  important  a  repre- 
sentative of  Radicalism;  and,  in  good 
truth,  if  physiognomy  may  be  taken 
as  a  test  of  intention,  they  had  j^ood 
reason  so  to  do,  were  there  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  he  and  his  worthy 
associates  having  ever  the  power  of 
putting  the  said  intentions  into  exe- 
cution. That  coadjutors  might  be 
found  was  likely  enough,  from  a  very 
transient  inspection  of  the  unsight- 
ly rabble,  who,  having  broken  all 
bounds,  and  filled  up  the  road,  ac* 
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tuollf  compelled  us  lo  force  a  pa^ 
BAge,  at  the  risk,  in  spite  of  the  u^ 
most  caution  and  skilly  of  playing  the 
part  of  the  Jaffgemaut  car,  and  crush- 
mg  haman  oeings  at  every  step. 
How  different^  in  all  respects,  from 
the  crowds  we  had  left  in  the  morn- 
ing! 

in  or  near  Liverpool  but  one  sen- 
timent seemed  to  prevail,  tiiat  of 
doing  honour  to  the  day  by  a  display 
of  honest,  loyal  feelinff.  Clotk^  in 
their  Sunday  best,  the  Liverpool,  and 
other  assembled  crowds  along  the 
road,  cheered  us  with  repetitions  of 
those  hearty,  sailor-like  shouts,  which 
come  home  at  once  to  the  heart,  and 
admit  of  no  misconstruction.  Here, 
on  the  other  hand,  thousands  pressed 
about  us,  "  shewing  no  sign,"  but 
watching  us  pass  with  looks  of  sul- 
len or  insolent  indifference.  A  slo- 
venly, ragged  set,  with  hair  uncomb- 
ed and  beards  unshaven,  with  waist- 
coats open,  exhibiting  unwashed  skin, 
dirty  hnen,  and  bare  necks,  they  pre- 
sented the  same  character  of ''  a  rude 
people,"  as  old  Strype  the  Chroni- 
cler described  them  some  hundred 
years  ago. 

But  as  the  eye  wandered  over 
this  vast  ocean  of  human  beings, 
other  trains  of  thought  passed  across 
the  mind.  Some  serious  enough, 
acquiring  weight  from  the  recent 
and  prominent  feature  of  the  day. 
What  a  congregated  mass  of  life  I 
How,  and  where,  was  each  individual 
portion  to  be  classed  hereafter  ?  and 
ty  what  unerring  fiat  of  justice,  tem- 
pered with  mercy,  was  the  fate  of 
each  to  be  fbr  ever  fixed?  How 
many  had  treasured  up,  or  duly  ana- 
lysed, the  talent  committed  to  his 
care;  how  many  had  cast  it  aside 
with  the  indifference  of  the  brute  that 
perisheth  I  Then  came  considera- 
tions as  to  the  quantum  of  benefit 
derived  by  the  world  from  this  ac- 
cumulation of  bodies  and  bnuns. 
What  per  centage  of  good  or  evil 
was  in  store  from  the  march  of  in- 
tellect amongst  them  ?  In  the  midst 
of  these  and  similar  reveries,  the 
speech  of  an  orator  in  London  sud- 
denly came  to  my  recollection,  who, 
immediately  after  the  king's  acces- 
sion, in  moralising  upon  the  num- 
bers he  had  seen  collected,  took  oc- 
casion to  wonder  that  earth  should 
ever  be  found  wherein  to  bury  them. 

M  (he  time,  I  must  confess  that  his 


observation  and  hla  wondferacomed 
very  unnecessary;  for  eyen  nov, 
where  the  numbers  were  ten,  if  aot 
'twea^old  greater,  thera  ^pMi«d 
to  me  no.  manner  of  difficulty  in  tte 
case.    We  had  juat  passed  a  buiy- 
ing-ground  sufficiently  spadoua  wbA 
deep  for  the  population  of  the  wiMrie 
United  Kingdom.    Chatmoes  wmild 
at  any  moment  swallow  the  whoie  of 
such  an  assemblage  at  a  meal,  and 
dh;eet  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
oFtham  in  a  mondi.    Following  up 
the  idea,  however,  and  shifting  It  to 
other  worldly  requisites,  I  could  not 
help  marvelling  at  the  quanti^  of 
beoB  such  a  host  would  tequire,  how- 
many  acres  of  mattreseea  must  be 
laid  to  provide  a  suitable  dormitory. 
Then  as  to  their  commissariat — what 
droves  of  oxen  to  be  boiled,  roasted, 
or  salted  down,  for  a  simple  dinner; 
and  what  an  infinity  of  cultivated 
lands  to  afford  for  eadi  but  one  single 
loaf  of  bread  I— The  gross  amount 
assemUed  on  that  day  has  been  va- 
riously estimated ;  my  own  idea,  on 
the  following  data,  is,  llu&t  It  could 
not  have  been  less  tiian  four  hundred 
thousand.    Liverpool,  witli  its  ad- 
villages  and  seafaring  popu- 


lation, say 1^,000 

Manchester  parish,  including 
Salford,say IST^OOtf 

Making  anaggregate  of  about  937,oi90 

From  this  we  must,  however,  make 
a  certain  deduction  for  servants  and 
o1ivN*s  of  necessity  left  at  home ;  bat 
these  again  may  be  fairly  lialanced 
by  the  extraordinary  accession  ^f 
strangers  floddng  from  all  parts  i/i 
the  world  into  those  towns.  Hie 
additional  numbers  may,  witiiout  dff- 
ficulty,  be  brought  up  from  tiie  thick* 
ly  inhabited  manufacturing  districts, 
and  numerous  large  towns  within 
easy  distance  of  the  rdlroad,  which 
poured  forth  indefinite  numbers,  pla- 
cing every  coach,  cnt,  waggon,  and 
horse,  in  requisition  on  this  memo> 
rable  day. — Another  mode  of  conii 
putation,  collected  from  observadon, 
would  yield  a  still  larger  amount. 
Csdling  the  whole  distance,  in  rough 
numbers,  thirty  miles,  and  allowing 
a  sufficiency  of  space  per  head,  we 
shall  bave  a  continuous  single  line  on 
either  side  the  railway,  of  about  8000 
for  every  mile ;  but  as,  whli  die  ex- 
ception Mf  Chatmoasy  di^  crvwda^  ij 
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drawn  out,  would,  I  think,  have  far 
exceeded  that  number,  probably 
forminff  a  double,  and,  in  many  parts, 
a  treble  rank  for  miles,  the  total 
amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
rthey  were  estimated  by  many  at 
five)  will  appear  to  be  far  from  over- 
rated. To  form  some  idea  of  the  cu- 
riosity excited,  and  avidity  for  satis- 
fying it,  a  reference  might  be  made 
to  the  number  of  stands  erected  in 
every  eligible  position  on  the  line ; 
one,  for  instance,  near  the  great  via- 
duct and  embankment  at  Sankey,  was 
advertised  to  accommodate  no  less 
than  a  thousand  persons ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  command  respectability,  tick- 
ets were  issued  at  ten  shillings  and 
sixpence,  including  conveyance  to 
ana  from  certain  pmces,  and  a  hand- 
some collation.  We  passed  it  before 
the  sad  catastrophe,  all  in  the  highest 
spirits,  preparing  to  fill  up  the  time 
w\  our  return  by  a  ball.  The  musi- 
cians had  taken  their  seats,  and  dan- 
cing had  commenced,  when  such  was 
the  paralyzing  effect  of  the  accident, 
so  genertd  the  sympathy,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  news  was  received,  by  a 
simultaneous  wish,  the  music  was 
ordered  away,  and  every  symptom  of 
festivity  suspended. 

The  morning,  so  joyously  spent  at 
tiie  western  end  of  the  line,  had  not 
been  idly  passed  at  its  eastern  ter- 
mination. If  Liverpool  arose  widi 
the  lark  to  witness  our  departure, 
Manchester  had  taken  an  early  break- 
fiast  to  be  in  readiness  for  our  arrival. 
Large  warehouses  had  been  appro- 
priated for  our  accommodation,  and 
tables  amply  provided  for  a  luxuri- 
ous repast.  In  addition  to  these,  an 
extensive  platform,  in  an  adjacent 
warehouse,  had  been  reserved  for  a 
respectable  selection  of  spectators, 
anxious  to  hail  the  first  appearance 
of  the  procession.  Unfortunately  for 
them,  no  precaution  had  been  taken 
to  guard  against  the  weather,  and  as 
the  lowering  clouds  from  the  west- 
ward had  bestowed  their  contents 
upon  them  at  an  earlier  hour,  caps, 
bonnets,  pelisses,  and  patience,  were 
beginning  to  be  the  worse  for  the 
wear,  even  before  the  time  appointed 
for  our  approach.  But  that  time 
passed,  and  still  we  came  not — an- 
other hour  passed,  and  still  no  tidings. 

In  the  absence  of  certainty  rumour 
began  to  be  busy.     Apprehension 

bad  before  been  excited  by  the  sight 


of  a  troop  of  draffoons  in  full  trol^ 
defiling  over  a  bridge,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Liverpool,  summoned,  it  waa 
said,  to  disperse  a  mob  at  Ecdea, 
who  had  collected  in  force,  and  were 
tearing  up  the  railway.  Hiis  alarm 
was  in  due  time  relieved  by  the  re- 
turn  of  the  dragoons,  rather  anffry 
from  their  fruitless  errand,  having 
found  the  railroad  perfectlv  safe^*- 
no  mob  at  all,  and  nothing  damaged 
but  their  own  best  jackets  and  pan- 
taloons, by  the  drenching  rain.  How^ 
ever,  that  something  had  happened, 
that  the  prt^ess  had  been  interrupt 
ed,  was  obvious ;  and  the  clattering 
of  thunder  over  head,  added  to  the 
nervous  excitement  of  the  situation, 
and  the  presentiments  and  forebo- 
dings of  those  who  had  friends  en 
route,  soon  rose  to  their  utmost 
height  At  this  moment  the  signal- 
gun  fired,  a  distant  cheer  was  heard 
along  the  line,  and  the  cloudy  va- 
pour of  an  engine  was  seen  above 
the  houses.  Umbrellas  were  lower- 
ed, every  head  stretched  to  the  ut- 
most, when  the  cheer  gradually  died 
away,  as  the  Northumbrian,  the 
Duke's  enf^ne,  with  a  single  car  at- 
tached to  It,  dashed  through  the  line 
of  soldiers,  appointed  to  guard  the 
railway,  to  the  front  of  the  great 
warehouse :  and  in  another  moment 
the  cry  of*' A  surgeon  I"  "Lord  Wil- 
ton wants  a  surgeon!"  spread  through 
the  crowd. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  was 
within  call.  While  he  went  off  for 
his  instruments,  the  engine  hurried 
back  to  Eccles  to  replenish  its  boil- 
er. In  an  incredibly  short  time  both 
again  met  on  the  same  spot.  The 
boiler  had  been  filled,  the  instru- 
ments procured,  and  away  again  flew 
the  Northumbrian  on  its  painful  mis- 
sion. In  about  another  hour  the 
train  arrived,  and  all  excepting  the 
Duke  descended  to  take  refresh- 
ment; but  this  fatal  event  had  not 
only  cast  insuperable  gloom  over  all 
and  every  thing,  but  disorganized  the 
admirably  arranged  plans  of  the  day. 
We  were  expected  in  Liverpool  at 
four.  It  was  now  past  that  hour  and 
we  were  still  at  Manchester— even- 
ing was  setting  in— the  sky  was  over- 
cast—heavy &rk  clouds  threatened 
a  settled  downfall— but  the  majority 
of  the  engines  were  absent  taking  in 
water.  Hints  had  reached  the  po- 
lice, that  the  populace  in  the  sub^ 
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urbs  had  evinced  symptoms  of  im- 
patience and  turbulence;  earlier  in 
the  day,  respectable  people,  walk- 
ing amongst  them,  haa  found  it  un- 
pleasant, and  latterly  they  had  taJcen 
to  tiiie  practical  joke,  so  well  suited 
to  their  character  and  taste,  of  be- 
spattering the  more  decently  dressed 
who  came  within  reacb,with  clay  and 
mud.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  decided  that  the  Duke's  train  of 
carriages  should  move  off  with  the 
engines  already  arrived,  leaving  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  about  twenty 
vehicles,  containing  upwards  of  six 
hundred  passengers,  to  follow  as 
soon  as.  the  other  engines  arrived. 
Five  o'clock  came,  but  none  appear- 
ed, when  word  was  brought  that  the 
ducal  train  had  unluckily  taken  the 
same  line  as  the  returning  engines ; 
and  that,  as  tliey  could  not  pass  each 
other,  there  was  no  alternative  but 
for  the  Duke  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Manchester,  through  the  now  unma- 
nageable mob,  or  drive  our  engines  on 
before  him  to  Liverpool.  Of  course 
the  former  was  deemed  the  most  ad- 
visable,'and  we  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  wait  in  patience  for  their  return, 
employing  our  leisure  in  pondering 
upon  how  and  where  the  night  was 
to  be  passed  if  they  did  not  return 
at  all,  an  event  considered  to  be  by  no 
means  improbable.  Soon  after  five 
o'clock,  however,  our  hopes  were  re- 
vived by  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  three  engines,  which  had,  it  ap- 
peared, not  been  caught  up  with 
the  rest,  and  with  these,  at  a  quarter 
after  five,  the  whole  remaining  train 
commenced  its  retreat  \^'hether, 
that  in  the  person  of  the  Duke,  the 
main  attraction  h<id  been  withdrawn, 
or  that  the  rain  from  above,  or  the 
sloppiness  from  below,  had  damped 
their  ardour,  I  c^mnot  say,  but  we 
met  with  comparatively  little  ob- 
struction, and  finally  cleared  the 
suburbs  without  running  over  or 
being  assailed  by  a  single  radical. 
Over-weighted  as  our  three  engines 
were,  they  evinced  their  power,  by 
dragging  us  on  with  considerable 
speed,  particularly  over  Chatmoss, 
which  we  passed  (I  believe,  in  great 
measure,  because  it  has  a  fall  from 
the  dead  level  of  one  in  about  1200) 
at  the  smart  rate  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.    But  as  fre* 


quent  delays,  from  various  causes, 
occurred,  our  progress  was,  on  the 
whole,  tedious,  ana  we  were  in  dark- 
ness before  we  had  completed  half 
our  journey;  about  nine  o'clock,  a 
cry  was  raised  that  two  other  engines 
were  bearing  down  upon  us,  and  with 
these  harnessed  on  to  the  rest»  we 
hoped  for  a  speedy  termination  of  the 
remainder.  But  all  their  united  efforts 
were  found  incompetent  to  the  task 
of  taking  such  a  load  up  the  inclined 
plane  near  Sutton,  and  the  gentlemen 
accordingly  dismounted,  in  number 
about  400,  to  walk  this  ascending 
mile.  There  was  something  more 
striking  perhaps  than  agreeable  in 
this  part  of  the  day's  work.  The  five 
engines  throwing  out  jets  of  sparks 
into  the  air,  which  were  carried  far 
away  by  the  wind,  while  the  roadway 
was  sprinkled  with  fiery  particles  fall- 
ing  from  tlie  furnace  grates,  the  flames 
casting  a  bright  golden  light  on  die 
clouds  of  condensing  steam  which 
were  constantly  escaping — all  com- 
bined to  produce  a  strange  but  sombre 
illumination,  gleaming  partially  on 
the  long  train  of  carriages,  succeeded 
by  such  a  numerous  escort  Little 
more  remains  to  be  told.  Suffice  it 
to  add,  that  about  half  past  ten,  the 
whole  train  defiled  through  the  large 
tunnel,  landing  its  six  hundred  and 
odd  passengers,  in  a  pitch-dark  niefat» 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  far  dis- 
tant from  the  inns  and  hotels  with 
which  they  were  acquainted,  hurry- 
ing about  in  confusion,  in  aeardi  of 
carriages  which  had  driven  off,  or 
separated  friends  whom  they  were 
destined  not  to  find.  Many,  nerer 
dreaming  of  such  a  delay,  having  se^ 
cured  no  beds,  and,  therefore,  in  a 
state  of  utter  uncertainty  where  they 
were  to  procure  house  room  for  the 
night;  with  the  further  conviction, 
that  horses  to  take  them  away  were 
not  to  be  got  on  any  terms.  Strange 
adventures  must  have  fallen  to^e 
lot  of  some,  in  such  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, unpalatable  enough  at  tlte 
time,  though  now,  when  nought  Is  left 
but  retrospection,  leaving  pleasxmt  as 
well  as  painful  reminiscences  of  a 
day  whose  counterpart  they  can  never 
expect  to  see  again. 

A  Railer. 
20th  Sept.  1830. 
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XPH  A'EN  XTMnOSin  KTAIKriN  nEPINIZIOMENAHN 
HAEA  KriTIAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

2. 
PHoc.  ap  Ath. 

[  This  is  a  distich  by  wise  old  Phocylides^ 

An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Chreeh  in  no  silly  days  ; 

Meaning^  **  'Tis  right  for  good  winebibbing  people, 

Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  round  the  board  like  a  cripple; 

But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  their  tipple." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  *tis-^ 

And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Nodes.] 

C.  N.  ap.  Ambr, 

Scene — Blue  Parlour; — Time, eight  0^ clock; — North,  Shepherd, ancfjii^. 

shepherd. 
Which  o*  us  three,  I  wonner,  looks  best  at  the  settin'  in  o'  another  wun- 
ter  ?  I  suspeck  it's  me — for  to  say  naething  o*  the  jug,  wha  has  lost  his  nose, 
you're  getting  mair  and  mair  spinnleshankit,  sir,  ilka  year — as  for  your 
hauDs,  ane  may  see  through  them — and  a'thegither  you're  an  interesting 
atomy  o'  the  auld  school — I  fear  we're  gaun  to  lose  you,  sir,  during  the 
season.  But  dinna  mind,  sir — ye  sail  hae  a  roonimcnt  erected  to  you  by  a 
grateful  nation  on  the  Calton-hill — and  ships  comin'  up  the  Firth — steamers, 
smacks,  and  ithers — amang  them  now  ana  then  a  man  o'  war — will  never 
notice  the  Parthenon,  a'  glowerin'  through  telescopes  at  the  mausoleum  o' 
Christopher  North. 

north. 
I  desire  no  other  monument,  James,  than  a  bound  set  of  the  Magazine  in 
the  library  of  every  subscriber.    Yes — my  immortal  ambition  is  to  live  in 
the  libraries  and  liberties  of  my  native  land. 

shepherd. 
A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.    Oh  I  but  you're  a  curious 
cretor-Hi  Great  Man ! 

north. 
^  Junes,  I  know  myself.    I  am  neither  a  great  nor  a  small — ^but  a  middle- 
rized  man 

shepherd. 
^at  the  deevil  I  dinna  ye  belang  to  the  Sax  Feet  Club  ? 

north. 
No.  The  Fine  Fellows  invite  me  to  their  Feasts  and  Festivals — and  I  am 
proud  to  be  their  guest    But  my  stature  is  deficient  the  eighth  part  of  an 
inch ;  and  I  could  not  submit  to  sit  at  any  board  below  either  the  Standard 
or  the  Salt. 

shepherd. 
I     A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.    Oh!  but  you're  a  curious 
cretur— a  Great  Man  I 

north. 
I  am  not  a  curious  creature,  James,  but  a  commonplace  Christian.    At 
to  my  intellectual  stature— and  of  that  I  spoke  when  isaid  that  I  am  but  a 
middle-sized  man--it  is,  I  am  satisfied,  the  stature  best  adapted  for  the 
enjoyment  of  tranquil  happiness  in  this  world.  I  look  along  the  many  levels 
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of  life— 4Uid  lo !  they  seem  to  form  one  immense  amphitheatre.  Below  me 
are  rows,  and  rows,  and  rows  of  w^U-apparelled  people — ^remember  I  roeak 
figuratively  of  the  mind — who  sometimes  look  up — ungrudgingly  and  ub- 
envyingly — ^to  where  I  am  sitting — smiling  on  me  as  on  one  belonging  to 
their  own,  order,  though  placed  by  Providence — august  Master  of  these 
august  Ceremonies — it  little  loftier  in  the  ran^  of  seats  in  a  half-mooD 
circling  the  horizon,  and  crowded  to  overflowuig  with  the  whole  hnmm 
race. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  Boble  sentiment,  slri  1»eautifully  expressed.  Oh  I  but  you're  a  eurioos 
cretur— a  Great  Man! 

NORTH. 

I  bejf  your  pardon— but  I  did  not  hear  you,  James— will  you  repeat  ibtf 
again? 

SHEPHERD; 

Na.  I  makes  a  pint  o*  never  sayin'  the  dame  thing  twice  owre  for  onj 
man— except  a  dear  ane — and  only  to  him  gin  he  iises  a  liig-trumpet 

NORTH. 

Then  looking  right  and  left,  James,  1  behold  an  immense  multitude  sit- 
ting, seemingly  on  the  same  altitude  with  myself— somewhat  more  ridilj- 
robed  than  our  brethren  beneath— till,  lifting  up  my  eyes,  lo !  the  Bbenates, 
and  Potentates,  and  Princes,  and  Kings  of  ul  tne  shadowy  worlds  of  mind, 
magnificently  arrayed,  and  belonging  rather  to  the  heavens  than  to  tbe 

Shepherd. 

A  noble  sentiment,  sir,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh  I  but  you're  a  cuiious 
cretur — a  Great  Man  I  (Aside.)  I  micnt  din  thae  words  intil  his  log  fifty 
times  without  his  catchin'  their  meanin'— for  whan  the  auld  doitedbodj 
begins  haverin'  about  himsell,  he's  deidf  to  a'  things  else  in  the  creawtion. 

north. 

Monuments  I  Some  men  have  been  so  glorious,  James,  that  to  buOd  ap 
somethine  in  stone  to  perpetuate  that  glory,  seems  of  all  futile  attempts  the 
most  futile,  and  either  to  oetray  a  sinful  distrust  of  tibeir  immortality,  or  a 
wretched  ignorance  of  the 


**  Power  divine  of  sacred  memories,*' 

which  will  reign  on  earth,  in  eternal  youth,  a^esand  affes  and  ages  after  the 
elements  have  dissolved  the  brass  or  marbfe,  on  wmch  were  vainly  en* 
graven  the  cotisecrated  and  undying  names  I 

shepherd. 
A  noble  sentimenti  beau 

NORTH. 

A  monument  to  Newton  I  a  monument  to  Shakspeare !  Look  up  to  Hea- 
ven—look into  the  Human  Heart  Till  the  planets  and  the  passions—the 
aflTections  and  the  fixed  stars  are  extinguished — ^their  names  cannot  die. 

shepherd  (starting  up,) 

A  raoniment  to  Sir  William  Wallace  I  A  moniment  to  William  Tell !  Lo* 
at  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  Switzerland — Glisten  to  their  cataracts- 
look  to  the  light  on  the  foreheads— listen  to  the  music  on  the  lips  of  the 
Free— 

^  Rings  of  the  Desert,  men  whose  stately  tread 
Brings  from  the  dust  the  sound  of  Liberty  !'* 

•  north.  ,  . 

A  noble  sentiment,  James,  beautifully  expressed.  Oh  I  but  you're  a  cu- 
rious cretur— a  Great  Man  I 

shepherd. 
What  I  You've  been  sookin'  in  my  flattery  a*  the  time,  ye  auld  siBner— 
and  noo  turn  intil  a  banter  on  mysell  the  compliment  I  paid  you  fra  the  rem 
bottom  o'  my  heart  ?   You  re  a  queer  deevil.— Hoo  hae  ye  stood  the  wet- 
ther  this  season,  sir  ? 
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KORTH. 

Weather  f  It  n^ver  deserved  the  name  of  weather,  James,  even  during 
that  muddy  and  mizzly  misnomer — Summer;  wtdle  ti^e  Autumn*^— 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  do  ye  ken,  sir,  that  1  never  saw  in  a'  my  bom  days,  what  I  cbuM 
wi'  a  safe  conscience  hae  ca'd— ^bad  weather  ?  The  warst  has  aye  had  some 
redeemin'  quality  about  ii  that  enabled  me  to  thole  it  without  yawmerin\ 
Thoueh  we  mayna  be  able  to  see,  we  can  aye  think  o'  the  clear  blue  Hft. 
Weather,  sfa*,  ablins  no  to  speak  very  scientially  in  the  way  o'  meteoro- 
logical observation— but  rather  in  a  poetical,  that  is,  religious  spirit may 

be  defined,  I  jalouse,  *'  the  expression  o'  the  fluctuations  and  modifications 
o*  feeling  in  the  heart  o'  the  heevens,  made  audible^  and  visible,  and  tangible 
on  their  face  and  bosom.**    Thafs  weather. 

NORTH. 

Something  very  beautifiil  might  be  written  about  weather— climate. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  no  by  you— by  me.  Oh  I  heavens  and  earth !  O  God  and  man  1  what 
I— a  shepherd— hae  felt  in  a  spring-shower  I  ITie  dry  warld  a'  at  ance  made 
^ewy — dewy— dewy  as  the  licht  m  the  Angel  o*  Mercy's  een,  beheld  by 
<M>ntrite  sinner  in  a  midnight  dream ! 

NORTH. 

Jamesi  your  paw. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  saft,  fresh,  silent  change  had  been  wrocht  a*  ower  the  ootward  creatiott 
*^— and  a  coiigenial  change — as  saft,  as  fresh,  as  silent,  has  likewise  beett 
WTOcht  within  your  ain  heart.  Music  is  maist  harmonious — ^but  not  mair 
harmonious  nor  licht ;  for  licht  wears  a  coat  o'  many  colours — and  lo ! 
jronder  is  the  web  from  which  it  was  cut — ^hung  aloft  in  the  skies. 

NORTH. 

There  spake  at  once  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  the  Tailor  of  Yarrow-Ford  f 

SHEPHERD. 

.  The  Rainbow !  Is  she  not  the  Lady  o'  Licht,  the  Queen  o'  Colour,  the 
Princess  of  Prisms,  the  Heiress  Apparent  o'  Air,  and  her  Royal  Highness 
of  Heaven  ?  O  Thou  I  who  bendest  Beauty  like  a  bridge  across  the  val- 
ley— on  which  imagination's  eye  may  ken  celestial  shapes  moving  to 
and  fro  alang  the  braided  battlements — Sun-begotten,  Cloud-bom  Angel ! 
Emblem,  sign,  and  symbol  of  mercy  and  of  peace !  Storm- seeker  and 
Btorm-subduer !  Pathway — so  sacred  Superstition  sings — between  Heaven 
and  Earth!  Alike  beautiful  is  thy  commg  and  thy  going — and  no  soul 
so  savage  as  not  for  a  while  to  saften,  as  thy  Apparition  comes  gradually 
breathing  and  blushing  out  of  the  sky !  Immortal  art  thou  in  thy  evanes- 
cence I  The  sole  light,  either  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  of  which  the  soul  may 
not  sicken  when  overcome  with  the  agonies  of  grief  or  guilt !  O  that  on  my 
deaUi-bed  I  may  behold  a  Rainbow  I 

NORTH. 

Nay,  Jamed,  the  jug  is  empty ;  and  at  that  moment,  with  the  sudden  jeric 
of  your  arm,  expecting  a  heavier  load  on  the  way  to  your  mouth,  you  had 
nearly  given  yourself  a  bloody  nose.  Be  more  cautious  in  future— 4>ut 
replenish. 

SHEPHERD. 

In  a  sinele  instant,  a'  the  earth  is  ^reen  as  emerald,  and  covered  wi'  a 

florious  glitter  o'  its  ain,  sic  as  never  shone — or  cou'd  shine,  over  the  bricht 
at  barren  sea.  A's  joy :  The  knowes,  the  banks,  the  braes,  the  lawns, 
the  hedges,  the  woods,  the  single  trees,  the  saughs,  the  heather,  the  broom, 
the  bit  bushes,  the  whins,  the  fern,  the  gerss,  the  flowers,  the  weeds— 
file  ad  dockens,  nettles,  aye,  the  verra  hemlock — are  a'  harmless  and  a' 
happy  I  They  seem  a'  embued  wi'  a  sort  o'  strange  serene  spirit  o'  life, 
and  nought  in  a'  creawtion  seems — dead  I 

NORTH. 

Life-embued  by  a  poet's  soul  I 

SHEPHERD. 

tlien  look  at  the  animal  creturs,    Isna  that  a  bonny  bit  beastiei  cavii|' 
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its  large-e'ed  gracefu'  head  in  the  air,  frae  the  elastic  turf  lifdQ*  up  and 
lettk'  down  again  its  lang  thin  legs  sae  elegantly,  its  t^l  a'  the  while  a  per- 
feck  streamer — ^in  many  a  winding  rine  it  gallops  round  its  dam*-and  then, 
half  frolicsome  half  afraid,  returns  rapidly  to  her  side,  and  keeps  gazing  on 
the  stranger.  Some  day  or  ither  that  bit  silly  foal  wull  be  wunning  &  kmg'B 
plate  or  a  gold  cup ;  for  you  see  the  Aurab  bluid  in  his  fine  fetlocks,  and 
erelong  that  neck,  like  his  sire*s,  will  be  clothed  with  thunder. 

NORTH. 

You  must  ride  him  yourself,  James,  next  year  at  Musselburgh. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fling  your  crutch,  sir,  intil  a  rose-bush,  till  a'  the  blossoms  flee  intil  sepi- 
rate  leaves,  and  a'  the  leaves  gang  careerin*  in  air  owt-ower  the  lea,  and 
that  would  be  an  eemage  o'  the  sudden  fiicht  o*  a  heap  o'  snaw-white  la^lb^ 
a'  broken  up  in  a  moment  as  they  lay  amang  the  sunshine,  and  scattered 
far  and  wide  o'er  the  greensward — ^sune  to  be  regathered  on  the  Starting- 
Knoll  ;  but  there  the  eemage  wull  na  baud,  for  rose-leaves  ance  dissipated 
die  like  love^isses  lavished  in  dreams. 

NORTH. 

Rose-leaves  and  rose-lips — ^lambs  and  lasses — and  love-kisses  lavished  is 
dreams !  And  all  these  images  suggested  in  a  shepherd's  recollection  of  a 
Spring-Shower !  Prevailing  pastoral  Poet,  complete  thy  picture. 

SHEPHERD. 

See  how  the  trooties  are  loupin*  in  the  pools — for  a  shower  o'  insects 
hae  come  winnowing  their  way  on  the  wings  o*  the  western-wind,  frae  die 
weel-watered  wavings  o'  Elibuik's  whispenn'  woods. 

NORTH. 

No  such  imitative  melodies  in  Homer !  The  sentence  is  like  a  sugh. 

SHEPHERD. 

'Twas  nae  fawte  o'  mine,  sir,  for  ma  mouth  got  fou  o'  double- Ws— and  I 
had  to  whiff  and  whusde  them  oot.  But  hush  and  list,  sir — ^iist  and  hush ! 
For  that  finest,  faintest,  amaist  evanescent  music — merry,  or  mournful,  just 
as  ye  may  be  disposed  to  think  and  feel  it — but  now  it  is  merry— -dear  me! 
it's  clean  gane — there — there  it  is  heard  again — like  the  dying  tone  o'  the 
sma'est  chord  o'  the  harp  o'  an  angel  happy  in  the  heart  o  Uie  bigliest 
heavens— and  what  may  it  be — since  our  ears  are  too  dull  to  hear  seraphic 
string  or  strain— but  the  hymn,  to  us  amaist  hushed  by  the  altitude— 
lilthough  still  poorin'  and  poorin*  out  like  a  torrent — o'  the  lyrical  Laverock, 
wha,  at  the  first  patter  in'  o*  the  spring-shower  upon  the  braird  about  his 
nest,  had  shot,  wi'  short,  fast-repeated  soarings,  a^singing  up  the  aky,  as  if 
in  the  delirium  o'  his  delicht  he  wou'd  hae  k^rsaken  the  earth  for  ever— 
but  wha,  noo  that  he  has  reached  at  last  the  pinnacle  o'  his  aerial  ambi- 
tion, wull  sune  be  heard  descendin',  as  if  he  were  naething  but  a  sang^ 
and  then  seem  a  musical  speck  in  the  sky — ^till  agtun  ring  a'  the  lower 
regions  wi'  his  still  loud,  but  far  tenderer  strains — for  soarin'  he  pours, 
but  sinkiu'  he  breathes  his  voice,  till  it  ceases  suddenly  in  a  flutter  and  s 
murmur  owre  the  head  o'  his  brooding  mate— lifted  lovingly  up  wi'  its  large 
saft  een  to  welcome  her  lover-husband  to  their  blessed  nest  I 

NORTH. 

My  dear  James,  you  have  illustrated  your  definition  of  weather  by  an 
exquisite  example— 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I'm  no  half  dune  yet— — > 

NORTH. 

For  the  present,  if  you  please,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  I  dinna  please— and  I  insist  on  being  alloo'd  to  feenish  my  Spring- 
Shower. 

NORTH. 

Well,  if  it  must  be  so — ^first  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  averring  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  bad  weather.  I  am  rather  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that — whatever  may  have  been  the  case  once — ^now  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  good.  Why,  James,  you  might  as  well  seek  to  prove  by  a  defini- 
tion that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  ugly  woman« 
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SHEPHEltD. 

,  Neither  there  is,  sir.  There  are  different  degrees  o'  beauty,  Mr  Tickler, 
frae  the  face  that  ootshines  that  o'  an  angel's  seen  in  a  dream— doon-^doon 
»doon — ever  sae  mony  hunder  thoosan'  degi-ees  doon,  till  you  meet  that  o* 
the  tinkler-randy,  whose  looks  gar  you  ratherly  incline  to  the  ither  side  o' 
the  road — but  nae  ugliness.  Sometimes  Tve  kent  mysell  likely  to  fa'  intil 
a  sair  mistak — ^na,  a  sair  fricht — by  stumblin'  a'  at  ance  on  a  lassie  gaen  far 
*doon  in  the  degrees,  and  wha  really  did  seem  at  first  sicht  unco  fearsotoe ; 
— but  then,  sir,  the  mistak  arose  frae  the  suddenness,  and  frae  consider  in' 
the  face  o'  her  by  its  ain  individual  sell,  and  no  as  ane  o'  many  on  Uie 
mysterious  scale  o'  beauty.  But  then  a  man  o'  ony  powers  o'  memory  and 
reflection,  and  ony  experience  amang  the  better  half.o'  creation,  soon  cor- 
rects that  error ;  and  fin's,  afore  he  has  walked  hardly  a  mile  alanffside  o' 
the  hizzie,  that  she's  verra  weel-faured,  and  has  au  expression,  mair  espe- 
cially about  the  een  and  mouth—- 

NORTH. 

James !  James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  truth  is,  Mr  North,  that  you  and  the  likes  o'  you,  that  hae  been 
cavied  a'  your  days  in  toons,  like  pootry,  hae  seldom  seen  ony  real  weather 
— and  ken  but  the  twa  distinctions  o'  wat  and  dry.  Then,  the  instant  it 
begins  to  drap,  up  wi'  the  umbrella — and  then  vanishes  the  sky.  Why,  that's 
aften  the  verra  best  time  to  feel  and  understaun'  the  blessed  union  o'  earth 
and  heaven,  when  the  beauty  is  indeed  sae  beauteous,  that  in  the  perfect  joy 
o'  the  heart  that  beats  within  you,  ye  wad  lauch  in  an  atheist's  face,  and 
hae  nae  mair  doubt  o'  the  immortality  o'  the  sowle,  ^an  o'  the  mountain- 
tap  that,  far  up  above  the  vapours,  is  waiting  in  its  majestic  serenity  for  the 
reappearance  o'  the  Sun,  seen  brichtenin'  and  brichtenin'  himsell  during  the 
shower,  through  behind  a  cloud  that  every  moment  seems  mair  and  mair 
composed  o'  radiance,  till  it  has  melted  quite  away,— and  then,  there  indeed 
is  the  Sun,  rejoicing  like  a  giant  to  run  a  race«— — 

NORTH. 

A  race  against  time,  James,  which  will  terminate  in  a  dead  heat  on  the 
Last  Day. 

SHEPHERD. 

Time  will  be  beat  to  a  stand-still. 

NORTH. 

And  the  Sun  at  the  Judge's  stand  swerve  from  the  course  into  chaos. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  queer  tauk — though  no  withouten  a  wild  dash  o'  the  shooblime. 
But  how  do  you  account,  sir,  for  the  number  o'  mad  dowgs  this  summer  ? 
And  what's  your  belief  about  the  Heedrofoby  ? 

NORTH. 

I  have  for  many  years,  James,  myself,  laboured  under  a  confirmed 
hydrophobia 

SHEPHERD. 

Tuts,  nae  nonsense — 1  want  to  hear  you  speak  seriously  on  canine  mad« 
ness. 

NORTH. 

Dogs,  James,  are  subject  to  some  strange  and  severe  disease  which  is 
popularly  called  madness;  and  the  question  is,  can  they  inoculate  the 
numan  body  with  that  disease  by  their  bite  ?  Perhaps  they  can— and  I  con- 
fess I  should  not  much  like  to  try  the  experiment.  But  an  acute  writer  in 
the  Westminster  Review  has  declared  his  conviction,  that  the  disease  called 
hydrophobia  in  the  dog  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disease  of  the  same  name 
in  Uie  human  species— and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  agree  with  him^— 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?   Believe  in  a  pairodowgs  o'  that  outrageous  natur  ? 

NORTH. 

Yes,  James,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  madness  of  the  biter  has  no 
affect  (m  |;he  madness  of  the  bitten,  and  that  a  man  who  has  been  bitten  l)y 


a  dog  in  perfect  health,  is  just  as  likelf  to  have  all  die  STrnptons  of  te 
hjdrophoDia  as  if  he  had  been  bitten  hj  a  mad  <me. 

BHEPHEBD. 

A  perfeck  pairodowgSi  sir— «  perfeck  pairodowgs ! 

NORTH. 

He  gives  his  reasons,  James,  and  thej  are  not  easilf  set  aside. 

SHEPHEBJ), 

Let's  hear  them,  sbr. 

KOaTB. 

He  observes,  in  the  first  place,— if  I  remember  rightly— and  if  I  forget 
his  words,  I  have  his  meaning— that  the  ^ects  of  all  poisons,  which  we 
are  acquainted  with,  are  certain  and  determinate.  Do  you  grant  that, 
James  t 

SHEFHSaP. 

Be  it  sae, 

NORTH. 

For  example— suppose  a  thousand  persons  swallow  each  the  aame  quan- 
tity of  arsenic — sumcient  to  cause  aeath— they  either  all  die,  or  are  all 
similarly  affected,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  poison.  No  person  can  use  ajraeaic  in 
his  tea  instead  of  sugar— empty  half-a-dozen  of  cups  at  breakfast,  and  tbit 
evening  enjoy  the  wit  and  humour  of  a  Noctes  Ambrosianas. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hardly. 

NORTH. 

But  many  persons,  hundreds,  have  been  bitten  bj  i^ad  dogs^  and  well 
bitten  too,  who  have  not  been  one  whit  the  worae. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  they  have  swallowed  anecdotes. 

NORTH. 

Which  is  more  than  I  have  been  able  to  do  in  such  cases*  But  it  Is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  James,  that  there  are  no  such  antidotes.  Can  we 
believe,  then,  that  the  saliva  of  the  rabid  animal  possesses  the  virulent  pro- 
perty which  occasions  hydrophobia*  when  we  know  that  so  many  penons 
nave  been  inoculated  with  it  without  incurring  the  disease  ? 

.  SHEPHERD. 

That's  gaen  puzzlin' ! 

NORTH. 

Secondly,  my  ingenious  friend  in  the  Westminster  observea,  that  even 
on  those  who  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  affected  by  tiiis  sallira,  the 
time  at  which  the  symptoms  appear  is  altogether  indeterminate  contrary 
to  all  that  we  know  of  the  action  of  poiB<nis.  Why— it  is  believed,  that  it 
maybe  injected  into  a  wound,  and  lie  there  harmless  for  months,  nay  yean 
—till  all  at  once  it  breaks  out,  and  you  are  more  insane  than  Sirius.  A 
strange  sort  of  saliva  indeed  this — so  capricious  and  whimsical  in  its  ac- 
tion— ^whereas  all  other  poisons  may  be  depended  on,  and  do  their  work 
subject  to  certain  general  regular  and  acknowledged  laws.  Wliat  say  you 
to  all  this,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  having  received  a  regular  medical  education,  sir,  Fm  dumbfoun- 
der'd,  and  haena  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dowg.  But  are  a'  thae  feareome 
accounts  o'  the  heedro  naething  but  lees  ? 

NORTH. 

Many  of  them  most  miserably  true.  But  my  Mead  believes  that  the  her* 
rid  malady  originates  in  the  nature  and  shape  of  the  wound,  and  not  frsm 
any  virulent  matter  injected  into  it ;  a  nerve  has  been  injured,  and  tetanus 
sometimes  ensues— direful  spasmodic  affections  terminating  in  death.  Aay 
deeply-punctured  wound  may  produce  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in 
man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ae  conclusion  to  be  drawn  frae  the  whole  aaeaia  to  be^  that  dowgs  are 
mair  dangerous  animals  than  is  usually  suspected,  ainfie  •  dowg  Ihal  bites 


fovL  when  he's  in  bis  perfect  Betmes,  is  just  aa  likely  tq  gie  ye  tbe  foby  a^ 
when  he  snaps  at  ye  in  Ihe  hicht  o'  his  delirium  in  tongue-loUing  m^^nes^, 

NORTH, 

Accidents  will  happen— but  no  ver^^  grefit  number  of  pec^le  qre  bitten 
by  dogs  in  their  perfect  senses ;  and  it  is  only  some  wounds  that  occasion 
tetanus  by  injuring  a  nerve.  This  is  certain,  that  in  some  of  the  fewauthen« 
pleated  cases  of  the  disease  called  hydrophobia  in  man,  occasioned  by  th^ 
bite  of  a  dog,  there  was  npt  the  least  reason  in  the  world  for  supposing  th^ 
dog  to  have  been  what  is  called  mad,— 3ut  fill  your  glass,  Jame^,  tQ  the 
memory  of  Brpnte. 

[It  is  drunk  in  sokmn  Milei^^.  . 

SHBPHERD. 

Let  us  hae  about  half  ^n  hour's  tank  o'  politics — and  then  hae  dune  wi* 
them  for  the  rest  o*  the  nicht    What  o'  France  ? 

NORTH. 

James,  all  men  who  had  visited  France  with  their  eyes  and  ears  open 
^ince  the  accessiqn  of  Charles — ^now  £x-Kinj^— knew  that  a  struggle  was 
goiog  on— only  to  cease  with  the  overthrow  ofone  of  the  parties— between 
the  Koyalists  and  the  Liberals.  Each  party  strove  to  change  the  charter 
given  by  Louis  XVIII.  into  so  many  dead  letters.  But  the  Liberals — as  they 
are  called — were  from  the  begimiin^  far  more  unprincipled  than  the  BLoy- 
alists  were  even  at  the  end — and  haa  Charles  and  Polignac  not  acted  as  tiiey 
did,  in  the  matter  of  the  ordonnances,  the  monarchy  bad  been  virtually 
destroyed  by  their  enemies. 

SHEPHERD, 

Do  you  really  say  sae,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Two  courses  were  open  to  Charles — ^to  abdicate  the  throne  rather  than 
ait  there  a  shadow— or  to  support  the  ordonnances  by  the  sword.  That 
-would  not  have  been  easy,  but  It  would  have  been  possible;  and  had 
llJharles  been  the  tenth  part  a  Napoleon,  it  would  have  been  done — and  his 
(enemies  having  been  overawed  by  the  army,  the  streets  of  Paris  had  not  beea 
stained  with  one  drop  of  blood. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  but  he  was  a  weak  man  I 

NORTH. 

I  do  not  know  that  he  is  a  weak  man,  James ;  but  on  this  emergency—* 
this  crisis  of  his  fate— he  reckoned  without  his  host---and  thence  his  second 
visit  to  Uolyrood. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  will  ca'  on  him  neist  time  I  come  to  Embro' ;  and  if  he's  no  at  hame, 
leave  my  caird. 

NORTH. 

Liberty,  my  dear  Shepherd,  is  like  the  air  we  breathe— if  we  have  it  not, 
-we  die.  You  have  heard  these  words  before — and  you  and  I  have  felt  their 
meaning  on  the  mountain  top.    Slavery  is  a  living  death, 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  bull^ — 

NORTH. 

But  of  all  slaveries  the  worst  is  that,  which^  dancing  in  chains,  supposes 
itaelf  Freedom. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  didna  ye  admire,  sir,  the  behaviour  o'  the  Mob  o'  Paris? 

NORTH. 

An  old  man  like  me,  James,  is  chary  of  his  admiration.  In  my  youth- 
some  forty  years  ago — I  was  too  prodigal  of  it — and  the  sun  I  worshipped. 
Bet  in  a  shower  of  blood.  The  trench — with  many  and  ffreat  defects — are 
S  gallant — a  noble  people ;  but  the  mob  that  fought — and  they  fought  well 
i— though  victorious  over  but  feeble  opposition—during  what  I  leave  others 
to  call  the  Three  Glorious  Days — ^were  not  the  French  People— and  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  were  I  to  waste  any  of  my  enthusiasm  pn  such 
actors,  prepared  long  beforehand  to  play  their  parts— yet^  after  dl,  little 
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better  than  puppets-^though  the  machineiy  woilced  well— «ad  was  tri* 
umphant. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  thocht  you  wou'dna  attend  tiie  Meeting. 

NORTH. 

Had  I  been  a  republican,  I  would;  and  have  declared  my  delight  and 
exultation  at  the  oownMl  of  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy.  Probably  I 
should  have  thought  it  a  despotism,  and  would  have  sung  odes  and  hyimH 
of  thanksgivinff  when  all  its  towers  and  temples  toppled  into  dust  Some 
such  men,  I  believe,  were  at  the  meeting  here — ^and  believing  them  to  be 
conscientious  and  consistent,  they  have  my  respect. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  mine  too — and  I  houp  they'll  be  proud  o't. 

NORTH. 

Other  men,  again,  were  at  the  meeting,  James,  who  love  what  they  eafl  a 
limited  monarchy— and  limited  the  French  Monarchy  is  now  to  their  hearts* 
content  I  Till  Louis-Philippe  began  to  reign,  (to  reign !)  eyes  never  saw  t 
cipher. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hae  mair  power  in  the  Forest — under  the  Young  Dyuck,  I  verily  believe 
«— though  I'm  no  his  greave — than  the  son  of  E^ite  now  has  in  Pans,  under 
old  Larayette  and  that  sweet  innocent  invention  for  preserving  freedooii 
the  National  Guard, 

NORTH. 

Good,  James.  They  therefore  lifted  up  their  voices  on  high — like  sound- 
ing harp  and  tinkling  cymbal,  and  were  applauded  to  the  eoio. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sae  far  a'  seems  to  hae  been  richt  Then  what  hae  you  to  complain  o*, 
shr? 

NORTH. 

I  complain  of  nothing—- not  I,  James— I  have  left  my  gout  at  John-o*- 
Groat's  House — and  my  complacency  and  peace  of  mind  are  perfect.  But 
oh!  the  superasinine  stupidity  of  all  those  sumphs  and  sumphesses— 
those  Jack  and  Jeanie  donkeys^-each  row  above  row,  rising  up  with  ean 
of  still-increasing  longitude,  till  those  at  the  acme  swept  the  spiders  from 
the  cornice,  and  crushed  the  undevoured  flies  asleep  on  the  ceiling ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw!  Haw!  Haw!  Haw!  Haw! — What  do  you  mean  ? 

NORTH. 

Tories  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  Whigs,  and  encircled  in  the  arms  of  Ra- 
dicals !  Church-and-King  men  shouting  their  praises  of  altar-puUers-dowD, 
and  throne-shatterers,  and  of  all  the  fierce  and  ferocious  foes  of  Old  Estt- 
blishments,  with  mattock  and  pidcaxe  razing  them  all  from  their  very  found- 
ations, and  howling  in  each  cloud  of  dust  £at  went  darkening  up  the  bet- 
vens! 

SHEPHERD. 

Puir  infatuated  fules !  I'm  owre  angry  to  pity  them — nor  ought  leal  men 
and  true  to  accept  now  the  peace-offering  o'  their  humiliation  and  their 
shame. 

NORTH. 

^  People  there  are,  as  you  well  know,  James,  who  never  can  move  one 
single  step,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  unless  led  by  a  finger  and  a 
thumb,  gently  or  rudely  pmching  their  nose.  No  will  of  their  own  bave 
they — ^for  will  and  reason  go  together— and  only  the  intelligent  are  free. 
More  abject  slaves  never  trooped  together  in  a  gang  before  the  whip  of  the 
overseer  to  the  su^-canes,  than  those  slaves  of  both  sexes,  that  sat  in  our 
Assembly-rooms,  m  chains  flung  over  them  by  masters  who  despised  them 
too  thoroughly  to  honour  them  with  any  portion  of  their  hatred,  shooa'ng 
and  bellowing  at  the  prospect  of  dominion  and  empire  about  to  be  giren 
to  them  who  would  trample  them  into  dust 

^.   .     .  SHEPHERD. 

Qh !  the  ninnies ! 
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NORTH. 

Why— not  even  thouffh  the  mob  of  the  Fauxbourg  St  Antoine  had,  as  if 
by  some  seeming  miracle,  performed  their  parts  like  angels— angels  of  blood 
at  best — and  thereby  set  at  defiance  all  our  knowledge,  all  experience,  all 
history  of  human  mobs,  which  the  Liberty-and-Equality-men,  and  the  old  and 
young  Anarchists,  have  the  audacity  to  ask  us  to  believe — ought  they  who 
swear  by  the  British  Constitution  to  have  uttered  one  word  in  eulogy 
of  the  •*  Three  Glorious  Days,"  till  they  knew  something  more  of  what 
waa  likely  to  be  the  upshot  of  it  all — if  indeed  ignorance  could  be  supposed 
so  dense  as  to  be  impenetrable  to  the  lui'id  lights  already  gleaming  all  round 
the  horizon^- 

**  With  fear  of  change 

Perplexing  monarchs !" 

SHEPHERD. 

What'n  a  face  I  Dinna  fa'  intil  a  fit.  Tak  a  swig.  Na— I  didna  tell  you 
to  drink  out  o'  the  green  bottle— thafs  spirits— but  to  kiss  the  jug.  '  If  you 
speak  that  way  noo  that  you're  sober — mercy  on  us,  what  a  fury  when  you 
get  fou  I 

NORTH. 

Some  there  were — many — and  certainly  not  the  least  silly  of  the  set — 
who  held  that  a  demand  was  made  upon  their  admiration,  simply  by  the 
bravery  and  moderation  of  the  Parisian  mob — which  demand  they  were 
"bound  to  answer — without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  past  or  the  future 
— and  even  were  the  Revolution  afterwards  to  turn  out  the  greatest  of  all 
evils.  They  pledged  themselves,  they  said,  to  no  political  opinion  on  the 
subject — and  beffged  that  to  be  understood  clearly  by  both  sides  of  the 
whole  world.  But  nothing  should  prevent  them  from  giving  vent  to  their 
admiration.  No  doubt,  James,  if  their  admiration  were  of  the  nature  of  a 
wind-colic,  they  were  right  in  giving  vent  to  it— time  and  place  duly  con- 
sidered— ^though  roses  and  lilies  forbid  that  I  should  have  been  there  to  hear ! 
But  admiration  is  not  a  vice  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  intestines,  but  a 
virtue  of  the  heart  and  brain ;  and  so  far  from  seeking  to  evaporate  itself  in 
noisy  explosions,  it  loves  to  breathe  in  long-continued  and  silent  incense 
over  the  whole  actions  of  a  man's  life.  A  stronger  proof  of  a  weak  mind 
cannot  be  exhibited  than  an  impatient,  restless,  and  feverish  anxiety  to  hail 
every  coming  or  new-come  event,  action,  or  character  that  seems  to  be  good, 
with  instant  applause.  In  private  life  they,  whose  admiration  is  perpetually 
bursting  out,  are  always  the  most  frivolous  ,*  the  shallow  rills  of  their  sympa- 
thy soon  run  dry — and  when  you  talk  to  them  a  few  weeks — say  a  few 
days— even  a  few  hours  after  the  unmeasured  expression  of  their  enthusiasm, 
of  the  cause  which  excited  it,  they  look  at  you  with  a  face  of  blank  forget- 
fulness  of  all  their  former  feelings,  and  you  discover  that  they  are  occupied 
with  some  new  favourite  event  or  incident,  which  in  its  turn  is  forgotten 
before  next  day's  dinner. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  that  used  to  be  the  case  wd'  Sir  Walter's  Novelles  I  Strang  minds 
read  them  with  deep  delight — said  some  sentences  to  that  effect  when  the 
tauk  gaed  roun'  the  table,  and  were  silent ;  but  they  retained  all  the  glorious 
things  impressed  unobliterably  (that* s  a  kittle  word  to  pronunce)  on  the 
tablets  o'  their  memories — that  is  their  understandings — that  is  their  hearts 
—that  18  their  sowles — for  they  are  a'  ane  in  the  lang  run,  and  o'  a  com- 
posite character.  But  bits  o'  trifflin'  laddies  and  lasses,  and  auld  women 
o'  baith  sexes,  used  to  keep  chatterin'  and  jabberin'  about  each  new  novel  I  e 
as  it  came  ou^  just  as  if  it  never  had  a  predecessor,  and  was  never  to  hae  a 
successor — as  if  it  had  been  the  only  byeuk  in  prent — when  lo  and  be- 
hold, in  less  than  sax  months,  out  came  anither  in  foure  volumms,  and  then 
they  clean  forgot  that  the  ane  they  had  sae  lang  bothered  you  about,  till 
you  wished  yoursell  dead,  had  ever  been  in  the  press! 

NORTH. 

An  apt  illustration,  James.  The  shallow  persons  of  whom  I  was  speaking 
had  not  the  small  sense  to  see  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  utterly 
impossible  to  pronounce  an  isolated  panegyric  on  the' personal  conduct  of 
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the  actors  In  ft  political  fevolutioii,  tbat  should  not  include  approbadon  of 
much,  if  not  «11«  involved  in  that  revolution*  And  even  for  a  moment  grant- 
im(  that  such  an  isolated  panegyric  could  have  been  pronounced,  the  j  had 
not  the  still  smaller  sense  to  see  that  all  the  opposite  j^arty  would  insist  on 
either  dragging  them  in  among  their  ranks — though,  heaven  knows,  they 
would  be  no  acquisition  to  any  party— or  on  representing  them  thenceforth 
as  lukewarm  or  milk-and-water  adherents  to  their  own— or  more  probably 
—-say  certainly — ^talking  of  them  in  all  companies  as  noodles,  and  incapable, 
from  sheer  ignorance  and  folly,  of  forming  any  opinion  at  all  on  political 
questions  of  any  pith  or  moment 

SHEPHERD. 

You  hae  treated  the  subject,  sir,  wi*  your  usual  masterly  discriminadoiu 
It's  easy  noo,  on  lookin'  back  at  the  newspaperSi  to  ken  the  kind  o'  cattle 
that  ca'd  thae  meetings. 

NORTH. 

Two  or  three  eminent^  and  some  half-dozen  able  men,  attended  the 
meeting  here,  (which  was  got  up  by  my  friend  John  Bowring !)  but  other- 
wise it  was  a  poor  ai&ir,  and  forgotten  sooner  than  an  ineffectual  fancy  baU. 
In  England  such  meetings  were  all  of  one  character.  No  distinguished  or 
conscientious  man  of  our  aide,  James,  attended  them, — and  even  tl|e  great 
Whig  leaders  stood  aloof, — ^nay,  the  bulk  of  the  Wliig  gentlemen.  True  it 
is,  as  is  said  in  the  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, — an  admirabls 
pne, — that  "  the  meetings  and  dinners,  and  subscriptions,  set  on  foot  by  our 
old-established  disturbers  of  the  public  pjeace,  have  been  countenanced  by 
hardly  one  person,  which  any  human  being  will  dare  to  call  respectable." 

SHEPHERD. 

Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  there's  nae  sayin'  what  some  human  beluga  will  daur 
to  ca'  respectable;  and  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  am  no  just  prepared  to  gaqff  the 
length  o'  that  apogthegm.  I  fear  not  a  few  respectable  people  have  wewa 
owre  muckle  favour  to  this  new  French  revolution, — and  you  and  me^^ 
wise  as  we  are,  and  wise  as  the  world  thinks  us, — maunna  excli^de  frae  the 
ranks  o'  respectability  a'  folk  that  are  eae  unfortunate  fis  |io  tp  be  o'  our  way 
o'  thinkin.' 

NORTH. 

I  sit  corrected,  my  dear  James.    I  am  no  bigot 

SHEPHERD. 

Arena  ye  ? 

NORTH* 

Sir  Walter's  appeal  to  the  people  of  £dinbur£[h,in  behalf  of  the  ''gray  dia- 
crowned  head"  of  the  old  Ex-King  was  like  himself,  generous  and  gentle- 
manly ;  but  metbinks  he  must  have  but  a  poor  opinion  of  *^  mine  own  ro- 
mantic town,"  else  had  he  never  doubted  tnat  they  would  sympathise  with 
Fallen  Royalty  seeking  an  asylum  in  Holyrood.  Sir  Walter  repiinda  us 
that  the  highest  authonty  ^  pronounced  us  to  be  a  nation  of  jgentlemen  I" 
Let  us  then  behave  towards  him  who  was  once  Charles  X.  ofFrance,  in  a 
way  worthy  the  cliaracter  bestowed  on  us  by  him  who  waa  once  Geofge 
Jhe  Fourth  of  England. 

SHEPHERD. 

Is  that  his  argument  ?  Tis  but  a  puir  ane. 

NORTH. 

But  so  so,  no  great  shakes.  But  I  say,  James,  that  we  are  not,  never 
were,  and  I  hope  never  will  b^  a  nation  of  Gentlemen.  And  you  will  allow, 
whatever  Sir  Walter  may  do,  that  I  am  a  higher  than ''  the  highest  authority*' 
on  the  character  of  our  countrymen,and  that  here,  George  Guelph  muat  yield 
to  Christopher  North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh  I  ye  radical  I 

NORTH. 

George  the  Fourth — ^lieaven  rest  his  soul ! — ^was  the  ^  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe,"  nor  do  I  know  who  is  his  successor,  whether  kkig  or  aulgect, 
commoner  or  peer.    But*—* 

SHEPHERD. 

I  can  understaun  a  man's  being  the  First  Fiddle  in  Europe^  but  not  th^ 
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First  Genilemfta;  for  equality  seems  te  me,— but  to  ])e  sure  Fm  but  a  puir 
silly  shepherd, — to  be  necessarily  inYolved  somehow  or  ither  iu  our  idea  o' 
a  Gentleman, — ^whereas  a'  competition  in  accomplishments  and  manners 
is  out  o'  the  question  between  subject  and  Hing.  |t  might  aiblins  be  mair 
correct  to  say  that  he  was  the  First  Gentleman  apaang  l^e  Kings  o'  Europe. 

NOl^TH. 

Excellent,  James  \  George  the  Fourth  saw  little  either  of  Scotland  or 
Scotchmen;  William  the  Fourth,  I  hope,  will  see  more;  and  as  he,  thank  God, 
is  not  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe,  very  far  from  it  indeed,  but  I  hope 
epmething  many  million  times  better,  a  Patriot  KiQg>  he  will  be  delighted 
%o  find  that  so  far  from  being  a  Nation  of  Gentlemen,  we  are,  take  us  on  the 
whole,  and  on  working  week-days,  for  in  our  Sunday's  best  we  do  look  very 
genteel,  about  as  coarse,  clownish,  commonplace,  yu]gar,  and  raw-boned  a 
imtion  ^  ever  in  loyalty  encompassed^  as  wii^  ^  waU  of  brass  iron  and  fire, 
a  hereditary  throne. 

SHISPHflRD. 

Auld  Charley  '11  be  treated  wi'  pity  and  respeck— nae  fear  o'  that-His 
lang's  he  sojourns  amang  us  in  Holyrood-  There's  something  sacred  ir^  a' 
sorts  o'  sorrow— be  it  o'  the  great  or  the  sma' — ^but  imagination,  unrebuked 
either  by  reason  or  the  heari,  is  mair  profundly  stooned  by  the  misfortunes 
p'  those  who  have  fallen  frae  a  hi^h  estate ;  and  och !  what  nasty  politics 
^at  cou'd  abuse  Pity  for  openin'  the  door  o'  a  Sanctuary,  let  bis  errors  hae 
been  what  they  may,  to  a  fugitive  and  a  suppliant  fCing  I 

NORTH. 

It  was  in  the  exaltation  of  victory,  and  indignation  at  crime,  that  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Sun  newspaper,  for  example,  James — a  scholar  and  a  gentleman^- 
used  language  too,  too  strong  respecting  the  punishment  due  to  Charles  on 
his  falL  A  mend  of  ours  rebuked  him  in  Maga;  but  who  always  speaks 
wisely  ?  Surely  not  I,  any  more  than  that  worthy  Editor ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that  when  he  hears  that  the  old  man  is  again  in  Holyrood,  he  will  feel,  that, 
without  anv  compromise  of  principle,  he  may  say,  '*  Peace  be  with  him  in 
his  retreat  r' 

SHEPHERD, 

And  what  wud  ye  think  o'  askin'  him  and  his  suit  some  nicht  to  a  Noctes 
Awmbrosianffi  ?  Fm  perfeckly  serious  in  sayin'  that  we  maun  ask  him ;  and 
I'm  as  perfeckly  serious  in  saying  that  I'n^  sure  that  ^e'l)  cofpe.  Why  no 
him  as  weel  as — - 

NORTH. 

Silence,  James,  silenee-rthe  time  has  not  yet  Come  for  divulging  that 
fecret 

SHEPHERD. 

——Why  no  him  as  weel  as  his  late  host  Gracious  ]Ii(ajbsty  George 
THE  Fourth  ? 

north  (starting  up,) 

Gumey,  expunge ! 

SHEPHERD  (startiuff  1^.) 

Gumey,  restore  I  O  North,  I  think  I  s§e  him  pechin'  incog,  up  the  brae 
o'  Gabriel's  road,  atween  the  oxters  o'  us  twa — Tickler  acting  as  guide  and 
pioneer — wi'  that  wee  shachly  body  the  Marquis  o'  Winchester,  and  that 
ffreat  bigmuckle  John  Bull,  Sir  William  Curtis--«nd  a  bit  anonymus  cretur 
belooffin'  to  the  nobility,  in  the  rear — a'  sax  o'  us,  such  was  the  royal  plee- 
sure,  m  kilts — and  hoo  Avnoirose  took  us  for  a  deputation  o'  the  Celtic  So- 
ciety, and  persisted,  a'  the  nicht  through,  in  ca'in^  the  King,  Francis  Maxi- 
mus  Macnab,  him  that  wrote  the  Umverse  I  O  but  it  was  a  gran'  ploy ! 
and  may  we  soon  see  sie  anither  in  the  Saloon  I 

north. 

Well,  well,  James— let  your  daft  nonsense  go  forth  to  the  world.  Nobody 
will  credit  it 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony  a  lee-lookin'  tale's  true,  howsomever,  and  that  amang  the  number. 
But  let's  change  the  soobject-srWhen  think  ye,  sir,  is  Mr  Mure's  second 
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volumm  o'  Lord  Byron's  Life  comin'  oot  ?  You  maun  review  it  in  a  splendid 
style.  What  for  didna  ye  notice  tlie  first  volumn  ? 

NORTH. 

What  the  devil  do  you  mean,  you  Incubus  ?  Did  I  not  write  two  articles 
on  it^  each  thirty  pages  long, — full  of  the 

SHEPHERD. 

If  I  read  them  at  the  time,  I  hae  clean  forgotten  them,— ane  seldom  re- 
members what  he  reads  in  a  maggazin. 

NORTH. 

If  he  does  not,  then  one  seldom  remembers  what  he  reads  anywhere 
else,  James.  True,  that  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  one  month  succeeding  the 
wit  and  wisdom  of  another  in  endless  succession,  nfankind  must  often  for- 
get when  and  where,  and  from  what  source,  they  hare  derived  such  infinite 
amusement  and  instruction.  But  the  amusement  and  instruction  them- 
selves do  not  perish  on  that  account,  but  go  into  a  million  treasuries.  Peo- 
ple are  manifestly  growing  wiser  and  better  every  day;  and  I  humbly  con- 
fess that  I  think  myself  one  of  the  great  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence, of  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race.  I  am  not  dead  to  the  voice 
of  fame, — but  believe  me  that  my  chief,  if  not  sole  object  in  writing  for 
Maga,  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  happiness  all  over  the  world. 
What  is  it  to  me  if  the  names  of  my  articles  are  often  forgotten,  not  bj  i 
thankless  but  a  restless  generation,  too  much  agog  after  novelties,  and  too 
much  enamoured  of  change  ?  The  contents  of  any  one  of  my  good  articles 
cannot  possibly  be  forgotten  by  all  the  thousands  who  have  told  me  that 
they  once  delighted  in  them, — some  fair  or  bright  image — some  tender  or 
pure  feeling— some  high  or  solemn  thought  must  survive, — and  enough  for 
me— James — if  in  hours  of  gay  or  serious  memories,  some  mirthful  or  me- 
lancholy emanation  from  my  mind  be  restored  to  being,  even  though  the 
dreamer  knows  not  that  it  was  mine, — but  believes  it  to  have  arisen  then 
for  the  first  time  in  his  own  imagination.  Did  I  choose  to  write  books,  I 
believe  they  would  find  readers.  But  a  book  is  a  formal  concern,— and  to 
read  it  one  must  shut  himself  up  for  hours  from  society,  and  sit  down  to 
what  may  indeed  be  a  pleasant  task, — ^but  still  it  is  a  task, — and  in  the  most 
interesting  volume  that  ever  was  written,  alas !  there  are  many  yawns. 
But  a  good  article, — such  as  many  of  mine  that  shall  be  namelessj—majr  be 
read  from  beginning  to  end  under  the  alternate  influence  of  smiles  and 
tears ; — ^and  what  if  it  be  laid  aside,  and  perhaps  never  meets  more  the  fair 
face  that  bedewed  or  illumined  it?  yet  methinks,  James,  that  the  maiden 
who  walks  along  the  spring-braes  is  the  better  and  the  happier  of  the  rights 
scents  and  sounds  she  enjoys  there,  though  in  a  month  she  remembers  not 
the  primrose-bank,  on  which,  cheered  by  the  sky-lark's  song,  she  sat  and 
smiled  to  see  her  long  dishevelled  tresses  reflected  in  the  Fabry's  pool 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  unbonny. 

NORTH. 

I  believe  that  all  my  words  are  not  wasted,  each  succeeding  month, on  the 
idle  air.  Some  simple  melodies,  at  least,  if  no  solemn  harmonies,  are  som^ 
times  heard,  mayhap  from  my  lyre,  floating  along  the  lonely  valleys,  and  the 
cheerful  villages,  and  even  not  undistinguishable  amid  the  din  of  towns 
and  cities.  What  if,  once  heard,  they  are  heard  no  more  ?  They  may  hare 
touched  a  string,  a  chord,  James,  in  some  innocent,  simple,  but  not  un- 
thoughtful  heart ;  and  that  string,  that  chord,  James,  as  well  thou  knowest, 
for  thou  art  one  of  nature's  own  poets, — I  but  a  proser — and  an  old  gref- 
haired  proser  too— may  thencefortii  of  itself  "warble  melody,"  whfle,  if 
untouched  by  me  or  you,  or  other  lovers  of  their  kind,  it  might  have  lain 
mute  for  ever !    If  so,  verily  I  have  had  my  reward. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  do  you  never  try  to  write  verses,  sir  ?   Ca'  and  they'll  come. 

NORTH. 

An  old  poet  is  an  old  fool,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  then  you  see,  sir,  you're  sic  a  fule  already  in  sac  mony  thingSi  that 
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the  world  '11  no  think  ae  grain  the  waur  o'  you  dn  you'll  play  the  fule  in 
that  too — be  a  poet,  air,  and  fling  yoursell  for  food  to  the  hungry  critics, 
for  they're  in  a  state  o'  starvation,  and,  for  want  o'  something  to  devoor, 
wuU  sune  a'  dee  o'  hunger  and  thrust. 

NORTH. 

There,  James,  is  an  exceedingly  graceful,  elegant^  and  pathetic  little  poem 
**  The  Arrow,  and  the  Rose." 

SHEPHERD. 

What  is't  about,  and  wha's  the  Owther  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  William  Kennedy,  and  the  subject  is  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  when  Prince  of  Beame,  and  Fleurette,  the  gardener's  daughter 
— a  story  traditional  in  Gascony,  and  preserved  by  M.  De  Jouy. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wl'  your  leave,  I'll  put  it  in  my  pouch. 

NORTH. 

The  Captive  of  Fez — James — is  a  powerful  performance.  The  versifica- 
tion often  reminds  one  of  Dryden  and  Byron^strong  passion  pervades  the 
tale — ^and  the  descriptions  of  scenery  are  at  once  poetical  and  picturesque. 
But  I  must  review  it  one  of  these  days — and  a  tew  magnificent  extracts 
will  shew  that  Mr  Aird  is  a  man  of  true  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  is  that,  sir — ^and  I  ken  few  men  that  impresses  you  in  conversation 
-wi*  a  higher  opinion  o'  tbeir  powers  than  Mr  Aird.  Sometimes  I  hae  con-» 
seederable  difficulty  in  followin'  him — for  he  takes  awfu'  loups  frae  premise 
to  conclusion,  clearin'  chasms  dizzy  to  look  down  on — and  aften  annunces 
as  self-evident  truths,  positions  that  appear  to  me  unco  problematical. 
But  he  does,  at  times,  flash  fine  fancies,  half  out  o'  his  lips,  and  half  out  o' 
his  een ;  and  afore  I  kent  he  wrote  verses,  I  saw  he  was  a  poet 

NORTH. 

He's  a  man  of  strong  intellect  and  strong  imagination — and  his  mind 
dwells  in  a  lofty  sphere. 

SHEPHERD.  / 

Hae  you  read  Byron's  Life  o'  Galt^sir  ?  /  ^oi^^  U^  >^  ^^^T  ^ 


NORTH.  "" 


I  have,  James.  His  Lordship  used  John  somewhat  scurvily-— ^n  one  or 
two  occasions — ^but  our  friend  pays  him  back  in  his  own  coin — and  we  thus 
have  a  couple  of  rather  forbidding  portraits. 

SHEPHERD. 

Disagreeable  likenesses— eh  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Gait  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  some  of  his  happiest  productions  will 
live  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  His  humour  is  rich,  rare,  and  racy,  and 
peculiar  withal,  entitling  him  to  the  character  of  oridnality— a  charm  that 
never  fadeth  away — he  has  great  power  in  the  humble,  the  homely  pathetic 
— and  he  is  conversant,  not  only  with  many  modes  and  manners  of  life,  but 
with  much  of  its  hidden  and  more  mysterious  spirit 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  aften  unco  coorse 

NORTH. 

True,  James,  he  is  not  so  imiformly  delicate  and  refined  as  you  are  in 
your  prose  compositions ;  but  lend  me  your  ear,  my  beloved  Shepherd — 
despise  to  degrside  yourself,  even  for  one  moment,  by  seeming  to  join  the 
whelps  who  have  been  lately  snarling  at  his  heels.  Let  the  best  of  the 
puppy  pack  produce  any  thing  half  as  good  as  the  worst  of  his  Tales— and 
then  we  shall  listen  to  their  barking  with  less  disgust. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Our  inferior  periodical  literature  is  much  infested  by  a  set  of  pert  pup- 
pies, conceited  curs,  and  heavy  hounds,  on  whose  hides  and  hurdles,  James, 
It  might  not  be  amiss  to  try  the  application  of  whip-cord.  We  know  how 
<hey  anarl,  suppose  they  should  be  made  to  let  us  hear  how  they  howl  ? 
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with  fiome  assertiaiL  or  limitation  slightly  or  severely  injurioiiB  to  Die  paw 
sonal  character  of  the  Illustrious  Unfortunate. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wunna  ca'  that  wicked — for  that's  a  Strang  word — ^but  it  was  weak- 
weak— weak — and  will  be  seen  through  by  the  saun-blin*. 

NORTH. 

I  wish  to  set  my  friend  Gait  right  upon  this  point  At  the  time  Byron 
spoke  of  his  being  ''  the  last  person  in  the  world  on  whom  he  could  widi 
to  commit  plagiary,'*  not  one  of  our  excellent  and  Ingenious  friend'i 
many  admirable  tales  had  been  even  imagined — and  the  lew  attempts  he 
had  then  made  in  literature — ^though  bearing  clear  and  even  bright  marks  of 
genius — ^had  been  rather  unfortunate.  Mr  Gait  stood,  and  deserved  to 
stand,  very  low  as  an  author.  We  can  sympathize  with  Byron's  horror  at 
being  charged  with  plagiarism  from  such  tragedies.  But  Gait  came  to  know 
at  last  where  his  strength  lay — and  his  genius  has  been  crowned  with  fame. 
All  his  contemporaries  now  acknowledge  his  extraordinary  powers ;  aod 
though  at  no  time  can  we  imagine  that  the  author  of  Childe  Harold  and 
Manfred  would  have  stolen  jewels  for  his  crown  from  that  of  the  author  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  the  Ayrshire  Legatees,  the  Provost,  and  the  Ezt- 
tail ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  must  have  recognised  the  rare, 
singular,  and  original  genius  conspicuously  displayed  throughout  all  theie 
admirable  productions.  Why  then  should  Mr  Gait's  ''  fundamental  featur^fl" 
have  been  thrown  off  their  hinges  by  so  slight  a  shock  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

lana  the  book  clever? 

NORTH. 

It  is.  Some  absurd  expressions  occur  here  and  there,  on  which  dolta 
and  dunces  have  indulged  in  the  most  lugubrious  merriment— and  which 
one  man  of  genius  has  whiled  away  an  idle  hour  with  cramming  into  a  copy 
of  no  very  amusing  verses ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  there  is  much  obscure, 
and  more  false  criticism,  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacities — and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr  Moore,  none  but  the  meanest  capacities  have  been  em- 
ployed in  ridiculing  or  vilifying  the  book.  But  sms  such  as  these  could 
easily  have  been  pardoned,  had  there  been  the  redeeming  spirit  of  tlie 
pure  and  high  love  of  truth.  "  That  amber  immortalization,"  (the  expres- 
sion of  a  man  of  genius,)  is,  alas  I  wanting — and,  therefore,  there  is  much 
corrupt  matter,  and  "  instead  of  a  sweet  savour  a  stench." 

SHEPHERD. 

Fve  some  thochts,  sir,  o*  writin'  a  life  o*  Lord  Byron  mysell — ^for  though 
I  ne'er  saw  him  atween  the  een,  I've  had  mony  kind  letters  frae  him— and  I 
think  there's  as  loud  a  ca'  on  me  to  produce  ma  contribution  to  his  beeo- 
graphy  as  there  was  on  Mr  Gait. 

NORTH. 

But  you  must  wait,  my  dear  James,  till  a  year  or  two  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Moore's  Life  of  Byron.  Any  interference  with  him  at  present 
would  be  unkind  and  unhandsome— and  would  look  like  an  attempt  to 
hustle  and  jostle  him  out  of  the  market 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  no  me  as  weel's  Gait  ? 

NORTH. 

There  ought  to  be  as  fine  a  sense  of  honour,  James,  between  author  and 
author,  publisher  and  publisher — 

SHEPHERD. 

As  among  thieves. 

NORTH. 

Or  other  gentlemen,  in  the  affairs  and  intercourse  of  life.  Mr  Gait  should 
have  scorned  to  prepare,  and  Mr  Colburn  to  publish,  a  Life  of  Byron,  till 
Moore's  and  Murray^s  had  had  its  run.    That's  poz. 

SHEPHERD. 

Poz  eneugh. 

NORTH. 

But  instead  of  having  had  its  run,  one  half  of  it  is  yet  unpublished-* 
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and  the  oUier  half  yet  in  quarto.    Silver  against  gold-Hihillings  against 
guineas— is  hardly  fair  play. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  canna  Mure*s  gold  beat  Gait's  silver,  or  rather  brass,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  misunderstand  me,  James — Moore  costs  as  many  guineas  as  Gait 
shillings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gait  and  Colbum  sou'd  hae  waited — ^as  I  sail  do — if  they  wished  the  pub- 
lic to  look  on  them— I  will  not  say  as  honest— but  as  highly  honourable  men, 

NORTH. 

One  half  of  Mr  Gait's  volume  may  be  said  to  be  borroi^ed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say  stow'n— - 

NORTH. 

From  Mr  Moore— 

SHEPHERD. 

Too— hoo ;  or  whare  else  cou'd  he  hae  got  the  facks  about  his  boyhood 
and  youth—* and  mony  o*  them  about  his  manhood  ? 

NORTH. 

Nowhere  else — as  well  observed  the  Monthly  Review. 

SHEPHERD. 

Fur  play's  a  jewel,  foul's  paste.  But  the  Public  ee  sune  kens  the  dif- 
ference ;.  the  jewel  she  fixes  on  her  breast  or  forehead,  the  paste  finds  its  way 
into  the  Jakes. 

NORTH. 

The  volume  is  the  first  number  of  the  National  Library.  But  I  trust  that 
the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  hatched, and  huddled  to  market,  is  not  National 
on  either  side  of  the  Tweed.  Number  second  is — the  Bible  I  The  con- 
tents of  the  Bible,  and  not  its  history,  as  its  senseless  title  would  indicate. 
Now,  James,  what  a  bound  from  Byron  to  the  Bible !  Does  the  Rev.  Mr 
Gleig  think  it  decorous  for  a  divine  to  put  into  the  one  hand  of  a  young 
christian  lady  a  book  containing  a  pretty  picture  and  panegyric  of  Lord 
Byron's  kept-mistress,  and  in  the  other  the  History  of  the  Bible  ?  He  thinks 
so,— and  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  it,  he  plunders  Stackhouse  as  prodigally 
as  Mr  Gait  plunders  Moore.  Messrs  Gait  and  Gleig  are  both  Scotchmen, — 
so  are  we, — ^and  we  must  affain  enter  our  protest  against  the  Nationality  of 
a  library  conducted  on  such  principles. 

SHEPHERD. 

Heaven  preserve  us,  hoo  mony  Leebries  are  there  ffaun  to  be  at  this  ye- 
poch !  The  march  o'  Intellect  will  be  stopped  by  stumblin'  outoure  so  mony 
tMdes  o'  prented  paper  thrawn  in  its  way  as  stepping-stanes  to  expedite  its 
approadi  to  perfectability !  The  people  will  be  literally  pressed  till  death. 
la  that  a  pun  ? 

NORTH. 

I  presume,  since  there  is  such  a  supply,  that  there  is  a  demand.  But  as  I 
cannot  say  that  in  the  stillest  night  of  a  quick  spring,  I  ever  heard  the  grass 

growing,  so 

shepherd. 

What!  never  a  bit  thin,  fine  rustle,  sound  and  nae  sound,  that  tauld  o*  the 
gradual  expansion  of  some  sweet  germ  gainiu'  in  hicht  about  die  thousand 
part  o*  a  hair's  breadth  in  ae  dewy  moment,  and  thus  waxin'  in  the  coorse  o' 
Marcii,  April,  May,  and  June,  intill  gerss  that  in  wadin'  thro't  in  the  first  week 
o'  July,  afore  mawin',  would  reach  up  to  the  waistband  o*  your  breeks  ? 

NORTH. 

The  people  appear  to  me  to  want  bread  rather  tlian  books. 

SHEPHERD. 

Let  them  hae  baith. 

NORTH. 

But  bread  first,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Shurely — for  wha  can  read  to  ony  purpose  on  an  empty  stamach  ?  For, 
vol.xxviii.no.  clxxiii.  3 1 
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suppoie  tli«]r  Wdte  to  surflllow  eotne  pages  o'  fkoraffrtphs  ooi  o*  ft  byuck,  hw 
the  deevil  in  that  state  could  they  deejeest  it  ?  They  wou*d  bode  tk«  bsit 
byuck  that  ever  was  bun'. 

NORTH. 

But  the  Libraries  I  allude  to  are  not  for  the  poor,  James,  but  liie  **  weU- 
off/'  tiie  wealthy,  or  the  rich. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a'  richt  eneugh.  Fm  for  every  thing  cheap.  Yet,  sir,  observe  hoo 
{he  human  mind  comes  to  despise  every  thing  cheap.  There's  port  wise. 
A'  at  ance,  some  years  sin  syne,  port  wine  tummlea  dooa  ever  sae  moof 
shillens  the  bottle — and  I  drank  some  at  the  Harrow  last  night  at  half-s- 
croon,  o'  the  famous  veentage  o'  the  year  wan— and  better  bladc'-etrap  never 
touched  a  wizen.  I  remember  hoo  a'  the  middle-classes — includin',  in  a 
genteel  toun  like  Embro',  nine  tenths  o'  the  poppilation — ^at  the  first  dooa&* 
o'  the  article,  clapped  their  hauns,  and  swore  to  substitute  port  in  place  o' 
porter,  and  Cape-wine  (a  bad  exchange)  for  sma'  yilL  Mony  o'  them  did 
sae ;  and  you  saw  citizens  smellin'  at  corks,  and  heard  them  taukin'  o'  atild 

Sort,  and  crust,  and  the  like,  wha  used  to  be  content  wi'  their  ttppemij. 
ut  the  passion  for  port  was  sune  satiated^for  port  itseU,  however  ^eam 
was  vulgar — or  even  if  no  vulgar — it  was  common,  and  in  the  power  o* 
the  said  multifawrious  middle-classes,  baith  in  the  New  and  the  Auld 
Town.  So  the  boddies  tyeuck  to  the  toddy  again — ^wi'  het  vpater  and  brooa 
sugar— which,  though  cheap  too,  was  the  drink  that  had  been  lang  natml 
to  their  condition*    There— ye  hae  baith  argument  and  illustration. 

NORTH. 

A  sort  of  imaginative  reasoning  that  is  apt  to  lead  a  weak  or  incaudous 
mind  astray.  I  am,  however,  far  from  entirely  dissenting  from  your  opi- 
nion; and  therefore,  a  truce  to  philosophizing  about  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
— and  let  me  whisper  into  your  ear,  that  the  whole  is  a  Speculation  of  the 
Booksellers.  Now  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  is  one  thing,  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Trade  is  another ;  and  therefore  the  Question  is,  are  the  Trade  (Uie  term  is 
collective)  ruining  themselves — or,  it  not  so,  destroying  their  profits— bf 
competition  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  as  wi'  steam-boats  on  the  river  Clyde — there  being  now  some  suty, 
I  understaun,  a'  plyin'  'tween  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  the  Islea. 

NORTH. 

Now,  James,  I  hope  all  the  Libraries  will  prosper.  But  I  fear  some  will 
dwine  and  die.  The  best  will  endure,  and  enduring  flourish ;  the  worst 
will  become  bankrupt ;  and  the  various  go-betweens  the  best  and  worst  will 
never  enrich  either  the  pockets  of  the  publishers,  or  the  pericrankims  of 
their  purchasers,  and  expire,  one  after  another,  like  so  many  candles,  some 
ferthing,  some  half  a  dozen  to  the  pound,  and  some  **  lasg-twas."  Next 
Noctes  I  shall  rip  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of  them  all — meanwhile  pass 
the  Jug. 

SHEPHERD. 

You  hae  been  rather  ponderous  on  that  pint,  sir.  But  to  retara  to  Gait 
—like  the  dog  to  his  vo 

NORTH. 

James— James — James  t 

SHEPHERD. 

They  tell  me  that  Mr  Mure  has  been  quizfein'  Gait  in  some  sateerical 
lines— Are  they  just  uncommon  facetious,  sir? 

NORTH. 

"Why,  but  so  so,  James— not  much  amiss — the  merest  trifle — airy  and 
ingenious  enough— but  without  gall  towards  Gait ;  and,  since  I  love  to  be 
candid,  fribbleish  and  feeble.  But  oh,  James  I  Heaven  have  mercy  on  my 
old  bones !  when  I  think  on  the  cruel  load  laid  upon  them  by  what  Mr 
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ihe  MonA  doae  fts  sn  ftnswer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner;  but  the  answer  of 
the  anser  is  indeed  like  the  gabbling  of  ever  bo  many  geese  disturbed  in 
their  green-mantled  pool  by  a  few  pebbles  shied  at  them  by  some  sportive 
passenger,  who  wishes  not  to  hurt  a  hair  of  their  head — I  beg  their  pardon-* 
a  feather;  add  who,  in  spite  of  his  previous  Icnowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
animal,  is  amased  at  the  multitudinous  din  of  their  protracted  clamour,  so 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  original  cause  of  oifence-^itself  so  slight  and 
evanescent  In  this  case,  there  is  an  additional  absurdity  in  the  behavioiur 
of  the  geese.  For  Mr  Gait,  at  whom  Mr  Moore  threw  the  small  polished 
pebbles,  harmless  as  peas  out  of  a  pop-gun,  so  far  from  being  a  goose,  is  a 
swan— though  of  late  he  has,  contrary  both  to  reason  and  instinct,  associated 
with  a  flock  of  those  noisy  waddlers,  and  by  people  at  some  distance^ 
who  may  not  be  very  sharp  or  long-sighted,  must  lay  his  account  with 
being  taken--mistaken — for  a  prodigious  gander — within  a  few  stone-weight 
of  that  greatest  of  all  ganders— the  Glasgow  gander ^who  ought  to  have  his 
long  neck  broken  for  hissing  at  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  geese  m  whose  com- 
pany he  was  walking  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  could  not  stomach  in  their 
mighty  hearts  the  affront  of  being  insulted  in  the  person  of  him  their  sul- 
iaun^and  instanter  stretching  themselves  all  up  on  their  splay-feet  that 
love  the  mud,  and  all  at  once  napping  with  their  wings  the  oozy  shallows, 
they  gave  vent  to  their  heroic  indignation  in  more  ways  than  it  would  be 
pleasant  or  proper  to  describe — to  the  disturbed  wonder  of  the  neighbour- 
nood,  and,  if  the  truth  were  known,  to  their  own  astonishment. 

SHEPHERD. 

Do  you  ken,  sir,  that  I  admire  guses — ^tame  guses— far  mair  nor  wild 
anes.  A  wild  guse,  to  be  sure,  is  no  bad  eatin',  shot  in  season— oot  o*  sea« 
son,  and  after  a  lang  flicht,  what  is  he  but  a  rickle  o*  banes  ?  But  a  tame 
guse,  aff  the  stubbie,  sirs — (and  what'n  a  hairst  this'U  be  for  guses,  the 
stooks  hae  been  sae  sair  shucken  I) — ^roasted  afore  a  clear  fire  to  the  swirl 
o'  a  worsted  string-^stuffed  as  fou's  he  can  baud  frae  neck  to  doup  wi' 
yerbs— and  devoor'd  wi'  about  equal  proportions  o'  mashed  potawties,  and 
a  clash  o*  aipple  sass — the  creeshy  briest  o'  him  shinin'  out  owre  a*  its  braid 
beautifu*  rotundity,  wi'  a  broonish  and  yellowish  licht,  seemin'  to  be  the 
Terra  concentrated  essence  o'  tastefu'  sappiness,  the  bare  idea  o'  which^ 
at  ony  distance  o'  time  and  place,  brings  a  gush  o'  water  out  o'  the  pallet 
— his  theeghs  slightly  crisped  by  the  smokeless  fire  to  the  preceese  pint 
best  fitted  for  crunch  in' — and,  in  short,  the  toot-an-sammal  o'  the  Bird,  a 
perfeck  specimen  o'  the  beau-ideal  o'  the  true  Bird  o'  Paradise— for  sic  a 

fuse,  sir — (but  oh  I  may  I  never  be  sae  sairly  tempted) — wad  a  man  sell 
is  kintra  or  his  conscience — and  neist  day  strive  to  stime  his  remorse  by 
gobblin'  up  the  giblet-pie. 

NORTH. 

To  hear  you  speak,  James,  the  world  would  take  you  for  an  epicure  and 
glutton,  who  bowed  down  five  times  a-day  in  fond  idolatry  before  the  belly* 
god.    SYhat  a  delusion ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What  does  the  silly  senseless  world  ken  aboot  the  real  character  o'  tho 
puir  Ettrick  Shepherd,  ony  mair  than  about  that  o'  puir  Lord  Byron,  But 
you,  sir,  ken  baith  Ms  by  metafeesical  intuitions,  that  see  intil  a  man's  sowle 
through  the  works  o'  his  inspired  genie,  and  the  acts  o'  his  destrackit  life-^ 
though  fate  and  fortune,  doom  and  destiny,  keepit  ye  twa  far  assunder  a* 
the  time  that  the  noble  Childe  was  driven  along  existence  like  the  rack  flyin* 
overhead  on  the  stormy  skies — and  mine  by  that  intercommunin'  o'  a'  high 
ihochts  and  high  feelings,  sir,  that  far  far  apairt  frae  a'  fun  and  frolic,  and 
wut,  and  humour  and  glee — (yet  they,  too,  are  in  their  season  suitable,  and 
tell  tales  aften  no  safe  to  be  repeated  o'  secrets  slumberin'  amang  sorrows 
deep  doon  in  that 

•*  Strange  tumultuous  thing  the  human  heart") 
hae  aften  given  to  the  hollows  o'  the  hills,  where  we  twa  hae  walked 
tfiegither,  far  frae  the  ways  o'  man,  frae  the  risin'  to  the  settin'  sun,  thd 
consecration  as  of  some  mighty  temple. — Yes,  Mr  North,  till  all  the  vi* 
alMc  regiwi  baith  o*  the  earth  and  the  heavens-«»the  cmt  beautifu',  beyond  i^ 
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expression  beautifu%  wi*  its  gently  undulating  sea  o'  hills,  greeno  ilisa  obj 
water-sea  that  ever  rolled  in  simshiney  and  aften,  in  glorioua  blinks,  also  pur- 

Ser  far,  when  the  heather-heights,  suddenly  light-smitten,  coloured  all  the 
y  with  the  lustre  beaming  from  their  gorgeous  mantle — and  the  ither,  m 
we  lay  like  sleepers  on  the  sward— dreamers  but  no  sleepers  we — ^witk  half- 
shut  eyes  undrowsiiy  watching  the  slow  passing-by  of  the  drowsy  doadi, 
and  driukin'  in,  wi'  nae  impatient  thirst,  but  wi^a  tranquil  appetite  dinne, 
the  blue  liquid  beauty  o'  the  stainless  ether — ^the  ithetf  North,  seeming,  ii- 
deed,  to  deserve  the  holy  name  of  heaven,  whither,  had  I  had  wiogs  of  i 
dove,  I  wou'd  have  flown  away  and  been  at  rest,  for  thou,  mj  friend, 
knowest,  even  as  I  know,  that  except  in  those  regions,  rest  is  there  none  for 
us  '^  poor  sons  of  a  day,*'  and  that  thocht,  sir,  that  keeps  ebbing  and  flowia^ 
for  ever  in  the  silence  and  the  solitude  o'  our  sowles,  gies  a  sanctity  to  the 
great  sky-bow  that  bends  over  us,  when  it  is  strung  in  peacefu*  beauty  dot 
changes  a'  creation  into  ae  vast  Place  o'  Worship. 

NORTH.  • 

Mere  painted  air ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  do  I  ken,  sir,  that  it's  naetliin^  else !  Yet  holy  in  my  eyes  has  ever 
been  what  in  Scotland  we  ca'  "  the  lift,"  even  as  the  Bible  lyin'  open,  du- 
ring the  hour  of  service,  on  my  father's  knee  !  Nae  senses  have  we  to  pene- 
trate into  infinitude  and  eternity.  Frae  such  ideas  do  not  our  sowles  recoil 
back  on  space  and  time,  feeble  and  forlorn,  and  sore  afraid  !  But  God  fan 
given  us  imaginations,  sir,  wherewith  to  beautify  and  glorify  into  celestial 
and  abiding  tabernacles,  terrestrial  vapours  in  their  ain  nature  evaoesceiit 
as  dreams  r 

NORTH. 

James,  give  me  your  hand,  our  friendship  is  strong  and  sacred. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  shews  o'  natur,  sir,  are  a'  mere  types ;  but  there's  nae  sin,  sir— be 
assured  there's  nae  sin,  sir,  in  looking  on  tlie  type  even  as  if  it  were  tbe 
thing — the  thoucht  tjrpified ;  for  such  seems  to  be  the  natur  o'  tbe  human 
sowTe,  weak,  weak,  weak,  sir,  even  in  its  greatest  strength,  and  relying  on 
the  senses  for  support  even  in  its  maist  spiritual  communings,  and  maibt 
holy  worship  o'  Him  that  inhabiteth  Eternity. 

NORTH. 

Poetry — Philosophy — Religi  on. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  conceive  a  mair  sacred,  a  mair  holy  task,  than  that  wbidi  a  mai 
taks  upon  himsell,  when  he  sits  doon  to  write  the  life  and  character  of  bia 
brither  man.    Afore  he  begins  to  write  the  ci^ital  letter  at  the  beginnin'  o' 
the  first  word,  he  oclit  to  liae  sat  mony  a  lang  hour,  a'  by  hiuisell,  in  bis 
study,  and  to  hae  walked  at  eventide  mony  a  lang  hour,  a'  by  bim«ell  alang 
the  flo wings  of  some  river,  (lioo  life-like  I)->an<f  to  liae  lain  awake  durii^ 
mony  a  lang  hour  o'  the  ni^ht  watches,  and  especially  then  a'  by  kimellr^ 
meditating  on  the  duty  he  has  undertaken  to  perform,  and  comparin'  or 
contrastin ,  as  it  may  be,  what  he  may  conjecture  to  hae  been  tbe  cbaracter 
o'  his  brither,  whom  God  has  called  to  judlgment,  wi'  what  he  wmt  keh\o^ 
the  character  o'  his  ain  sell,  whom  God  next  moment  may  call  to  his  dread 
account    A'  men  hae  mair  nor  an  inkliu'  o'  their  warst  evil  propensities 
and  their  ain  warst  sins.    When  religion  and  philosophy  speak  o'  the  diffee- 
culty  o'  kennin'  ane's  ain  heart,  they  mean  anither  thing  a'thegether;  an' 
though  an  awfu'  and  a  fearfu'  thin^,  not  to  my  present  purpose,  and  to  be 
haunled  by  me  anither  uicht,  in  amther  discoorse. 

NORTH. 

Wliy,  you  are  giving  us  a  sermon,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

An'  pray,  sir,  is  there  ony  reason  in  the  natur  o'  things  why  you  lAttiim 
hae  a'  tlie  preachin'  to  yoursell  ?  Noo,  sir,  I  say  that  Uie  beec^pber  wba 
acts  thus  will  never  cease  hearing  a  solemn  whispar,  as  if  direck  frae  Hea- 
ven-and  it  is  frae  Heaven— fillin', but  no  disturbin'  his  ear— ''Do ""^^ 
others  that  which  thou  wouldst  they  should  do  unto  thee!"    0,8ir!  boo 
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universal  is  the  app)icakion-4tt  a'  times— at  a'  seasons— to  a'  the  meeserable 
rmce  o*  mui— o'  thae  divine  words  I  Hoo  are  they  forgotten  I  In  the  pas- 
sion o'  action,  gin  I  may  sae  speak,  there  seems  amaist  some  excuse,  drawn 
f  rae  the  constitution  o'  our  natur,  for  the  sound  o'  that  heavenly  voice  beinr 
dToon'd  amang  the  waves.  But  when  a'scawm  abune  and  aroun*— naethin^ 
nor  naebody  troublin'  us-— and  yet  the  sense  o*  our  ain  sins  as  prevalent 
in  our  privacy  as  our  sense  o'  the  mercy  o'  the  Most  High  towards  us  sin- 
ners—by what  mysterious  agency  comes  it  about,  that  even  then,  wi'  the 
csawnle  twinklin'  peacefully  afore  us,  like  abitstamie,  through  the  glimmer 
o*  OUT  midnicht  cnawmer,  and 

«  The  wee  bit  ingle  blinkin'  bonnily," 

and  not  a  foot  stirrin'  in  a'  the  house,  but  the  four  feet  o'  some  hungry,  yet 

no'  unhappy  moosie,  gliding  cannily  alang  the  carpet  in  search  o'  some 

crumbs  that  may  hae  fa'n  ahint  a  chair— O,  sir  I  wnence  comes  the  thocht 

or  the  feelin'  o*  evil  in  the  heart  o'  a  man  at  sic  an  hour  as  this,  when,  if  ever 

guardian  angels  may  be  permitted  to  leave  their  celestial  bowers  for  homes 

of  earth,  weel  micht  we  houp  to  lie  aneath  tlie  shadow  o*  the  wings  o*  sic 

holy  visitants  I  Yet,  nae  door  flies  open — ^nae  wa'  sinks — nor  enter  iu,  in 

risible  troops,  the  Fiends  and  the  Furies.    But  what  ca*  ye  Envy,  and  Jea- 

lou^,  and  if alice,  and  Anger,  and  a'  the  rest  of  the  Evil  Passions,  that,  as 

if  gifted  wi'  ubiquity  and  perpetual  presence,  clutch  our  verra  conscience 

hy  the  hair  o'  the  head,  and  bendin^  back  its  neck,  break  its  very  spine, 

till  it's  murdered  or  maimed,  in  death  or  dwaum — and  oh  I  mercy !  what  a 

hubbub  noo  amang  a'  the  desperate  Distractions  I  Sometimes  they  sit  upon 

the  sowle,  tearin'  out  its  een,  like  ravens  or  vultures 

NORTH. 

James,  enough  I  The  truth  shocks  and  sickens. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel  then,  descend  a'  at  ance  frae  thae  maist  fearsome  hichts,  command- 
in'  a  bird's-eye  view  o'  the  empiry  o'  Sin  and  Evil^-^ 

NORTH. 

Miltonic. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  merely  ask  yoursell,  what  wunner  it  was  that  sic  a  man  as  our 
freen'  John  Gait,  in  general  an  excellent  fallow,  should  hae  been  beguiled 
— betrayed — ^by  some  o'  the  meaner  agencies,  Uie  lower  spirits,  to— 

NORTH. 

Compose  No.  I.  of  the  National  Library  I 

SHEPHERD. 

Just  sae-Hmd  there's  an  anticlimax  for  you — ^wi'  a  venjB^eance  and  a  thud ! 
But  when  we  first  |;ot  on  this  topic,  some  hour  or  sae  sm  syne,  at  the  com- 
mencement o'  this  jug — What*s  tnis  I  was  intendin'  to  say  ?  Ou  aye.  It  was, 
that  you  ken  ma  character  by  bavin'  aften  studied  it  in  sic  moods  and  seasons. 
Noo,  I  was  a  few  minutes  ago  describin'  a  roasted  guse— wi'  a'  the  zest  o'  a 
glutton  whose  imagination  was  kindled  by  his  pallet.  And  at  that  moment 
as  sincere  was  I  as  ever  you  beheld  me  when  standin'  by  the  side  o'  some 
great  loch,  and  gazing  on  the  sun  sinking  behind  the  mountains.  But 
what  care  I,  sir,  for  a'  the  guses  that  ever  was  roasted  ?  No  ae  single  strae. 
Gie  me  a  bit  cheese  and  oread  when  I  am  hungry,  and  I  will  say  grace 
oure't,  sittin'  by  some  spring  amang  the  hills,  wi'  as  gratefu*  a  heart  as  ever 
yearned  in  a  puir  sinner's  breast  towards  the  Giver  o'  a'  mercies.  Nae 
objections  hae  I — ^why  sud  I  ? — to  a  jug  o'  toddy,  especially,  sir,  sittin'  cheek 
by  jowl  wi'  auld  Christopher.  But  mony  and  mony  a  day  o'  drivin'  rain 
and  blashin'  sleet  and  drirtin'  sna'  hae  I  been  out  frae  morn  till  nicht  amang 
the  hills— aye,  sir,  frae  nicht  till  mom— a'  thro'  the  wild  sughing  hours  o'  the 
mirk  nichts  o'  winter,  without  ever  thinkin'  o'  spirits  in  the  shape  o'  whisky 
ony  mair  than  if  in  this  weary  world  there  never  had  been  ae  single  still ! 
Sumphs— base  insolent  sumphs— say  I,  sir,  that  dare  to  insult  the  shep- 
herd at  his  Glenlivat  with  the  king  of  men.  Has  the  aipple  o'  my  eye,  sir, 
tint  ae  hue  o'  its  brichtness,  or  shews  it  one  blood-shot  stieak  or  stain  o- 
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intempertnee  f  Hm  tlie  «fpple  o'  my  eheek,  sir,  tint  m  Ime  t*  its  tuMmawj 
or  fihewB  it  one  blotch  or  pimple  o'  excess  either  in  ettin'  or  drinkia  ?  Dama 
the  Cockney  cooards  and  calumniawters^— i 

NOBTH. 

Unclench  your  hairy  fist,  my  belored  Shepherd,  and  let  me  see  theesnUe 
a^n  as  sweetly  as  if  singing  a  song  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  aosiMig  the 
tohmans  of  her  ancient  woods. 

SHBPHBRD. 

Hatred  o'  hypocrisy  sets  my  blood  in  a  low,  and  eimverts  it,  for  a  space, 
<<  brief  as  the  lightning  in  a  coUied  night,"  into  liquid  fire.  Here,  sir,  here, 
in  this  our  dearly  beloved  and  beautifu'  Blue  Parlour— and  there,  sir, 
there — through  that  wa' — ^in  the  fantastic  French  Hunting  Chawmer— 
and  yonner,  sir,  yonner  in  the  shooperb — ^the  shooblime  aalooa — wlwt 
whisper  eirer  heard  the  walls-^and  walls  *tis  said  have  earB-*<if  eovy,  or 

Jealousy,  or  calumny,  or  of  any  evil  thoucht  towards  any  one,  hig^  or  hmat* 
»le,  of  the  great  family  of  Man  ? 

NORTH. 

I^one,  never! 

SHEPHERD. 

Has  a  man  great  genius? — you,  sir,  trumpet-tongued,  hail  bis  adveat 
when  **  far  off  bis  coming  shines,*'  and  the  nati<»s  as  yet  know  not  what 
means  the  apparition  on  the  weather-gleam,  till  you  tell  tiiem  *tis  a— Poet 

NORTH. 

Spare  my  blushes.    Yet  I  feel  in  all  humility  that  it  is  Ae  truth. 

SHEPHERD. 

Has  a  man  sma'  genius,  seeks  Christopher  to  extinguish  it?  Na,  aa,  aa. 
He  kens  that  the  spark  is  frae  heaven,  and  sooner  than  tr^ad  it  oo^  would 
he  put  his  foot  on  the  adder-hole.  Oh  I  weel  ken  you,  sir,  ray  aidd  wise 
freen,'  that  genius  yearns  for  glory  mair  passionately  even  than  ever  love 
yearned  for  beauty,  and  that  to  him  disappointment  is  despair,  and  despair 
IS  death !  A  sneer,  sir,  on  your  face,  might  drive  some  brichfrjioped  laodie 
mad,  while  he  was  seekin*,  and  findin*,  and  losin'  his  flowery  way  in  the 
wilderness  o'  the  imagination,  day  after  day,  and  nicht  after  nicht»  for  years, 
and  years,  and  years,  mistakin'  dreams  for  realities,  and  believin'  a'  things  to 
be  in  natur  verily  as  beautifu'  as  his  ain  thochts ! 

NORTH. 

Rather  would  I  die,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir,  ye  ken,  and  I  ken,  but  aiblins  I  better  nor  you,  for  I  was  bom,  aa  Bums 
says,  in  an  ''auld  clay  biggin',"  and  had  little  or  nae  assistance  and  support  to 
my  sowle  when  it  was  beginnin'  to  work  like  barm  within  me,  or  rather.  If 
you'll  no  think  the  eemage  owre  gran'  for  the  occasion,  when  it  was  beginniB' 
to  trummle,  and  crummle,  and^  sigh,  and  groan,  and  heave,  and  hetch, 
like  what  ane  reads  about  the  earlier  stages  o'  the  proceedii^  o'  sosoe 
earthquack, — I  say,  sir,  that  1  was  then  left  amaist  entirely  to  my  ala  silly 
sell,  wi'  naebod  V  to  tell  me  what  a'  that  disturbance  within  me  micht  raean» 
whether  it  was  for  gude  or  for  evil,  frae  heaven  or  hell — ye  maun  pwrdoB  me, 
sir,  for  sic  strong  expressions,  but  aften  and  aften  did  I  shuddW  to  thiidc 
that  I  had  fa'n  intil  the  power  o'  Satan— sae  black,  sir,  at  times  were  tbe 
thochts  that  suddenly  assailed  me  in  solitude,  till,  wad  you  believe  me,  they 
took  the  shape  o'  great  lang  shadows  lying  threateningly  on  the  ewaord  afore 
me,  when  not  a  cloud  was  in  heaven,  and  the  sun  shming  like  a  god  in  his 
ain  undivided  sky.  The  neebours — ^nay,  my  vera  faither  and  mother,  and 
the  lave  o'  our  ain  bairns,  feared,  when  I  was  about  the  size  or  sae  o'  my 
wee  Jamie^God  bless  him  I*— - 

NORTH. 

Amen! 

SHEPHERD. 

^that  I  was  gettin'  mad^and  sae  for  a  whfle  did  I  mysell^bat  I  soon 

cam  token  that  it  was  nae  madness,  but  genie  workingin  the  dazk,likea  mole 
or  a  miner,  till  it  fand  its  way  up  into  the  air,  and  ttien  eagle-eyed  behdd 
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the  beauty  o*  the  faeaTens  and  the  earth,  in  a  trance  that  passee  away»  bi^ 
as  je  ken,  aneath  the  presence  and  the  pressure  o*  cares  and  an^deties,  and 
duties — aften  a  weary  wecht — ^but.ever  and  anon  returns,  a  renewed  reve- 
lation by  natur,  to  them  who  keep  holy  the  Covenant  sworn  at  her  altar 
amang  the  mysteries  that  haunted  the  world  of  eye  and  ear  in  the  morn  of 
life.^Nae  yawning,  if  you  please,  sir.  Better  that  you  should  at  anee  cowp 
owre  in  a  dwawm  o'  deep. 

NORTH. 

I  could  cut  with  a  blunt  knife  the  throat  of  any  man  who  yawns  while 
I  am  speaking  to  him— especially  if  he  attempts  to  conceal  his  crime,  by 
putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth ;  yet,  such  a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  is  maiif 
that  confound  me  if  I  could  listen  for  ^\q  minutes  to  the  angel  Raphael 
himself — or  Gabriel  either — without  experiencing  that  sensation  about  the 
|aws  which  precedes  and  produces  that  sin.  The  truth  is,  that  admiration 
soon  makes  me  yawn — ana  I  fear  that  Sir  Walter,  and  Coleridge,  and  Words^ 
worth,  and  Bowles,  and  others,  may  sometimes  have  felt  queer  at  the  fre« 
quent,  if  not  incessant,  opening  and  shutting  of  the  folding  doors  of  my 
mouth,  during  their  most  amusmg  or  instructive,  reasoning  or  imaginative 
harangues.  I  wish  I  could  find  some  way  of  letting  them  know,  that  so  far 
from  any  offence  being  meant,  or  weariness  experienced  by  me,  I  was 
in  fact  repaying  them  for  the  delight  they  gave  me,  by  the  most  sincere^  if 
not  the  most  delicate  tribute  of  applause,  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  ren- 
der, or  rather  out  of  my  power  to  withhold  from  genius  ana  wisdomf 

SHBPHBRD. 

I  never  in  a'  my  bom  days,  and  I'm  noo  just  the  age  o'  Sir  Walter,  and, 
had  he  been  leevin',  o*  Bonnypratt,  met  a  perfeckly  pleasant — that  is  a'the* 
gither  enchantin*  man  in  a  party-rand  I  have  lang  thoclit  there's  nae  sic  thing 
m  existence  as  poors  o'  conversation.  There's  Sir  Walter  wi'  his  everlasti^ 
anecdotes,  nine  out  o'  ten  meanin'  naethin',  and  the  tenth  itsell  as  auld  as 
the  Eildon  hills,  but  not,  like  them,  cleft  in  three,  which  would  be  a  great  relief 
to  the  listener,  and  aiblins  alloo  a  nap  atween — yet  boo  the  coofs  o'  a*  ages, 
sexes,  and  ranks,  belabour  your  luggs  with  their  laucbter  at  every  clause — 
and  baser  than  ony  slaves  that  ever  swept  the  dust  with  their  faces  from 
the  floors  of  Eastern  despots,  swallow  his  stalest  stories  as  if  they  were 
manna  dropping  fresh  frae  the  heaven  o'  imagination !  Yet  you  see  the 
crust  aften  sticks  in  their  throats — and  they  narrowly  esciq;>e  ehokin'.  Yet 
I  love  and  venerate  Sir  Walter  abune  a'  ither  leevin'  men  except  yourseU, 
air,  and  for  that  reason  try  to  thole  his  discourse.  As  to  his  ever  hearin' 
rieht  ae  single  syllable  o'  what  ye  may  be  sayin'  to  him,  wi' the  maist  freendly 
Intent  o'  emichtenin'  his  weak  mind,  you  maun  never  indulge  ony  howp  o^ 
ihat  kind— for  o'  a'  the  absent  men  when  anither's  speakin',  that  ever  glow<v 
ered  in  a  body's  face,  without  seemin'  to  ken  even  wha  he's  lookin'  at,  Sir 
Walter  is  the  foremost— and  gin  he  behaves  in  that  gate  to  a  man  0'  original 
genius  like  me,  you  may  conceive  his  treatment  o'  the  aumpbs  and  sumph<h 
esses  that  compose  fashionable  society. 

NORTH. 

James— be  civil. 

SHEPHERD. 

Yet  tak  up  ony  trash  o'  travels  by  ony  outlandish  foreigner  through  our 
kiatra,  and  turn  to  the  chapter,  <<  Visit  to  Abbotsford,"  ana  be  be  frog-eatfn' 
Frenchman,  sneevlin'  tiirough  his  nose 

NORTH. 

Or  gross  guttural  German,  groaning  about  Goethe-—^ 

SHEPHERD. 

— -orgimin'and  grimacin'  Italian,  wi'  his  music  and  his  macaroni, fiddlin' 
and  fumblin'  his  way  aiblins  into  marriage  wi'  some  deluded  lassie  0'  con« 
dition  wi'  the  best  o'  Scottish  bluid  in  her  veins— ^ 

NORTH* 

Sarcastic  dog  I 

SHEPHERD 

^andone  and  all  alike— each  with  the  peculiar  loathsomeness  belonging 

to  the  mod0  of  adulation  practised  in  his  aia  kin^a-^begin  siaVbem  and 
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Bliaiin*  the  illtistrioufi  baronet  frae  head  to  feet^  till  he  is  all  over  slaver. 
.Hoo  he  maun  scunner ! 

NORTH. 

Perhaps  not 

SHEPHBRD. 

He  maun.  Then  each  Tramp  begins  to  ring  the  same  changes  on  Us 
fooVs  bells  about  Sir  Wdter^s  poors  o'  conversation,  his  endless  stores  o' 
information,  his  inexhaustible  mines  o'  intellectual  treasures^-^ 

NOSTR. 

Stop,  James— lay  your  hand  on  jour  heart,  and  tell  me — wo  are  quite 
alone,  and  you  need  not  look  at  the  screen,  for  there  is  nobody  behind  it^ 
are  you  not  jealous  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Me  Jealous  I  and  o'  Sir  Walter !  As  I  shall  answer  to  God  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment,  I  am  not  I  I  glory  in  my  country  for  his  sake.  But  say--- 
sir — unseal  your  lips  and  speak — should  he,  who  of  all  men  I  ever  kent  ii 
the  least  o*  a  tyrant,  be  thus  served  by  slaves  ? 

NORTH. 

No  great  man  of  any  age,  James,  duriiu;  his  mortal  lifetime,  ever  so  lived, 
by  the  peaceful  power  of  genius,  in  the  world's  eye,  and  in  the  world's 
minds,  and  the  world's  heart,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 

SHEPHERD. 

None  whatsomever. 

NORTH. 

Why  ?  Because  never  before  had  genius  such  as  his  dealt  with  subjects 
of  such  universal  and  instant  interest 

SHEPHERD. 


What!    NoShakspeer? 
No ;  not  Shakespeare. 


NORTH. 


SHEPHERD. 

But  wull  he  leeve  as  laog's  Shakspeer  ? 

NORTH. 

yVhy  the  devil  should  he  not  ?  Why,  you  and  I  will  live  as  loi^  as 
Shakespeare — ^but  jt  is  not  mere  length  of  life,  James,  but  intensity  and 
univerwity  of  life,  that  constitutes  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude— g[ude.  In  ae  sense,  a'  that's  prented  may  live  for  ever ;  in  anither 
sense,  amaist  a'  that's  prented  dies.  Common  owthers  leeve  but  in  their 
byeucks, — and  every  time  ye  shut  his  bveuck,  it  may  be  said  that  ye  put  a 
common  owther  to  death,  or  imprison  him  in  a  cell.  He  is  in  oblivion.  But 
aince  in  ages  an  owther  is  bom — ^Homer,  Shakspeer,  Scott — ^wha  leeve  na  in 
their  byeucks  alone — ^thouffh  edition  after  edition  keeps  perpetually  poorin' 
out  o'  the  press — ^but  omnipresent  in  the  regions  o'  Thocht  and  Feeling,  as 
sunshine  fills  the  day. 

NORTH. 

Gude — gude.  But  when,  James,  was  there  ever  religion  without  super- 
stition ?  worship  without  idolatry  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  in  the  history  o*  man.  I  see  your  drift,  sir.  Therefore  it  is— wou'd 
the  auld  cunning  carle  say — that  while  tiie  wise,  the  good,  and  the  free  un- 
veil their  foreheads  in  manly  admiration  afore  the  genius  o'  Sir  Walter,- 
E reserving  a'  the  while  the  erect  attitude  o'  that  being,  to  whom  alone  th 
atin  poet  said  God  gave  "  a  sublime  face,"  that  he  might  behold  the  hei 
vens  and  all  their  stars,— the  wiseacres,  the  fools,  and  the  slaves,  fall  dow 
brutishly  before  him,  and  lick  the  dust  aff  his  feet 

NORTH. 

James,  a  peg  lower,  if  you  please.  Let  Sir  Walter  produce  any  sort  o 
stuff  he  chooses,  and  that  set  of  worshippers  swear  it  is  beaten  gold.  Then 
is  his  Demonology  and  Witchcraft— a  poor  book 

S  H  EPH  BRD 

What  say  ye  ?  a  puir  byeuck  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft  by  Sir  Wall* 


IdSO.]  Noctes  Aaibroiiana,    No.  LIL  S66 

NORTH. 

Poor  in  matter  and  in  manner — in  substance  and  in  style.  And  yet  the 
paid  paltry  press  are  at  this  moment  all  pawing  it  with  their  praise.    Two 

years  ago  I  spake  of Puffing.    One  year  ago,  the  Edinburgh  Review — 

following  in  my  wake— did  the  same ;  but  it  scarified  and  seared  the  skin  of 
the  smaU  sinners,  and  left  that  of  the  great  sleek  and  without  a  seam.  But 
*'  a  braw  time's  comin' " — and  not  many  months  shall  go  by,  James,  till  I  flay 
the  Trade. 

SHEPHERD  (rising from  his  seat,) 

Ha !  Mr  Tickler,  hoo  are  you — and  hoo  cam'  you  intil  the  room  ? 

NORTH. 

Tickler !  James.    I  see  no  Tickler. 

SHEPHERD  (somewhat  agitated,^ 
Mr  Tickler,  speak — smile— lauch !  O  lauch— lauch — lauch,  sir ;  Til  thank 
ye  frae  the  bottom  o*  my  sowle  to  lauch  I 

NORTH. 

Nay — ^this  is  like  midsummer  madness  at  the  end  of  October.  Don't  stare 
so,  I  beseech  you,  my  dear  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

Luk — luk — luk!  Fixed  een — white  cheeks — blue  lips— drippin'  hair — a 
ghastly^  coontenance,  an'  a  spectral  shape — It's  his  wraith — his  wraith — and 
e'er  midnicht,  we  shall  be  nearin'  a  si^h  gaun  through  the  city  that  our 
freen'  has  been  droon'd  I 

NORTH  (alarmed,) 
I  see  nothing. 

SHEPHERD  (coming  round  to  north.) 
There— there^richt  opposite  to  us  on  the  wa' ! 

NORTH 

Shall  I  ring  the  bell  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What  said  ye  ?  See,  it  lifts  its  corpse-like  hauns  I  Oh !  that  it  wou'd  but 
speak! 

NORTH  (recovering  his  self-possession,) 
Your  stomach  is  out  of  order,  James — your  bowels—— 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wou'd  fain  houp  sae — but  I  fear  no  I  Mercy  on  us  I  it's  Hftin'  itsell  up, 
and  movin'  like  a  shadow — ^noo— noo — thank  heaven,  it  has  evaporated, 
and  is  gane  I 

(Enter  Ambrose  in  violent  agitation.) 

AMBROSE. 

Oh !  dear— Oh !  dear— Sirs,  there's  a  rumour  flying  through  the  city  that 
the  body  of  Mr  Tickler  has  been  found  drowned  in  one  of  the  Leith  Docks ! 

NORTH  and  SHEPHERD. 

Oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh!  oh! 

[Exeunt  Omnes  distracted. 
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PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTJfENTS,  he. 


August  J  18d0. 


Brevet      Col.  Marlayi  h.  p.  Gr.  Ods.  to  be  M^. 

Gen.  in  Uie  Army  ft  July  1890 

— —  Le  Mesurier,  li.  p.  17  F.  do.     do* 

-—  Philpot,  h.  p.  24  Dr.        do.      do. 

Lt.  CoL  Watti,  h.  p.  Indep.  Com.  to  be 

CoL  in  the  Army  da 

■  Grof^an,  h.  p.  Con.  Rwi.  do.  da 
'^—  Shedden.  h.  p.  1 1 4  P.  aa       da 

■  Ogllvie,  h.  p.  Unatt.  da       da 
Mai.  Michelle  R.  Art.  to  be  Lt.  Col.  in 

the  Army  da 
— —  Cator,  do.  do.  da 
Capt  Rob.  Kelly.  Fort  M^.  at  Dart- 
month,  to  be  Haj.  in  the  Army  da 
-*-  Thomai  Kelly,  da  Tilbury  Fort, 
da  da 
GibMn,  86  F.  da                     da 

Tke  Kinsr  hat  been  pleased  to  appoini  thefottowin£ 
CoUmdt  <{f  Jf  illMa  to  he  hie  Metfesiy'e  Aides-d^ 
Cam§pr  tke  Serviee  of  hit  MWia  Fmv9, 

CoL  Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  Bt.  R.  Denbigh.  Mil. 

S2  JuW  1830 

G.  E.  of  Aboyne,  K.T.  Aberdeenshire  Mit    da 

J.  Lord  DuiTerin  and  Claneboye,  R,  North  Doirn 

Mil.  da 

T.  Wood,  R.  East  Hiddleaes  MO.  do. 

Hit  Maietiy  hat  been  pleated  to  appoint  the  under- 
mentioned  QffScert,  qfthe  Eatt  India  Compan^t 
Forcet,  to  take  rant  by  Brevet  in  Hit  Majett^t 
Army,  in  the  Eatt  Indiet  only,  atfoUowt,  The 
Om'mittiont  to  be  dated  2id  July,  1830* 

VeJ.  Oea«  Proto.  to  be  Li^t  GeoMtl 

■  Ferguson,  do. 

■  Macaiilay,  do. 
— Ashe,                      da 

■  Calcraft,  do. 
Col.  Price,  to  be  Mi^or-General 
— —  Boles,  da 
f^^  Knox,  da 
-^—  Arfams,  do. 
r^-^  Wordey,  da 
—  Fraaer,                  da 

■  H-  S.  Scott,  da 

Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bt.  da 

— —  R.  Scott,  do. 

.-«—  M'Dowall,  do. 

•*—  Lewis,  da 


R.H.Gd8.  R.  S.  Oliver,  Cor.  by  purch.  vlee 

Grieves,  ret.  »  July  1830 

t  Dr.  Ods.  Bt.  Col.  Hay,  from  h.  p.  1?  Dr.  Lt. 

Col.  f  2  da 

4  Cor.  Archer,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Holden, 

reto  13  Aug. 

J.  S.  Ly  m.  Cor.  da 

MaJ.  Sisted,  Lt.  CoL  22  July 

H.  Halen,  Vet  Surg,  vice  FerdTall, 

Ord.  Serv.  in  Ireland  3  Aug. 

Capt  Brudenell,  Mi^.  by  purch.  vice 

Morgell,  ret  da 

Lt  MacCall,  Capt  da 

Cor.  Thomas,  Lt  da 

R.  Heel,  Cor.  da 

Cor.  Fitz  Herbert,  Lt  bypnydi.  vice 

Osborne,  prom.  da 

H.  Norman,  Cor.  da 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Bruttoo,  Lt.  CoL  22  July 
Bt  CoL  Blake,  from  h.  p.  20  Dr.  MiJ. 

13  Aug. 
Lt  Vandeleur,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Harington,  ret.  3  da 

Cor.  Forester,  Lt  da 

Ens.  Hon.  C.  O'Callaghan,  firom  76  F. 

Cor.  da 

Bt  CoL  Sir  T.  N.  Hill,  K.C.B.  from 

h.  p.  Lt  CoL  22  July 


3  Dr. 

6 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Gien.Gds.  Capt  and  Lt  CoL  Lambert,  Mai.  ^nlb 

rank  of  CoL  22  July 

Lt  and  Capt  Boldan^  CtgL  w^U. 

CoL  dOL 

ColdcGds.  Bt  CoL  Maekinnon,  Lt  COL  do^ 

lit  CoL  MiIm«B,  M^l.  do. 

Lt  and  Capt  Hon.  J.  Foibei,  Lt  CoL 

do. 
Eu.  and  Lt  ClidKmr,  Lc  and  QwL 

I  Dnmniaiid,  Lt  and  cap! 

vice  Dent  ret  5d  Ai^ 

Em.  Dundas,  fmm  if  F.  £ii^  aad  Lt 

da 

aF.edfb  BL  Col.  Keate,  U.  OoL  SSJirfy 

—  Mercer,  M^  do. 

Bt  MaJ.  Hawkine,  CapL  a»l  U-  Coi. 

da 

Gent  Cad.  O.  P.  Makofaa,  fiom  R. 

MIL  ColL  Ens.  vice  Lootax,  23  F. 

13Aii» 
Lt  Ooi  Mitcbeil  Ikon  31F.LL  oS, 

HJnOf 
Lt  Clarke,  Capt  vice  Griffilk.  9j  F. 

34  A«^ 

Ens.  Lonsdale,  Lt.  da 

Gent  Cad.  F.  M.  CampbdL  liom  R. 

MiU.  ColL  Ens.  da 

Capt  M'Donald,  MiJ.  by  piircii.  vice 

Audain,  xet  13  da 

Bt  Cot  BmreQ,  ttom  90  P.  Lt  CoL 

22  July 

Bt  MiJ.  Pratt,  M^j.  vice  Bt  Lt  CdL 


2F. 


16 
18 


20. 


25 


25 


30 


«F. 

S3 


35 
50 


52 

57 
58 


63 


61 


68 


da 
da 

da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


Rlddall,  pmm. 
Lt  Reed,  Capt 
Maj.  Green,  Lieut  CoL 
Capr.  BuROvt,  Maj. 
Lt  Dodgin,  Capt 
Eas.  Wood,  Lt 

—  Stanford,  from  33  F. 
Ma}.  Harrison,  Lt  Col. 
Capt  neldiag,  Mi^. 
Li.  Baodi,  Capt 
2d  Lt  Crutchley,  1st  U. 
Gent.  Cad.  W.  G.  C.  Mdola^  ftoas  R. 

Mil.  C<dt  Ena.  da 

Lt  CoLl^alker,  fhimb.  p.  Lt.  CoL  da 
Ens.  Lomax,  from  t  F.  Eom.  vice  Wal- 

kar,  res.  13 

Lt  Armstxoo^  A4).  ?ioe  Atkfawom, 

Adi*  only  da 

Lt  CoL  Daly,  ftom  h.  p.  Lt  OoL 

tfialy 
Gent  Cad.  W.  T.  Nfacoa,  ftora  R.  Mil 

ColL  Ens.  vice  Standford,  20  F. 

3  Aug. 
Lt.  CoL  Macdooald,  from  h.  p.  12  F. 

Lt  CoL  n  Jnly 

Capt   Ryan,  Mi^.  and  Bt  Lt  CoL 

Goldle,  prom.  13  Aii^ 

—  Madden,  firom  b.  p.  Cut        da 
Capt  St  John,  MaJ.  vice  M'Nair,  73 

F.  Sda 

Capt  Mann,  Atom  h.  p.  40  F.  CtpL 

vice  Bt  Uai.  Powell,  prom.  13  da 
Capt  Frith,  M^.  vice  Bt  Lt.  Col. 

Rowan,  prom.  22jBly 

Lt  Collins,  Capt  da 

—  Watson,  from  83  F.  Lt  8  da 
Lt  Pedder,  Capt  by  purdi.  viee  On- 


mas,  ret 
Ens.  Pole,  Lt 
C.  C.  Elton,  Ens. 
Mi^.  Dickson,  Lt  C6L 
Bt  Mid.  Bennett,  Mi^. 
Lt  and  Adj.  Boyes,  Capt 
Seig.  Mi^.  J.  Canavan«  Adi. 


da 

S2July 

da 

da 


da 


Lt  Gibeon,  Capt  vice  Bt  Uti.  Gkd- 
prom,  odAi^ 


TtF* 


7» 
76 

T7 

Si 

86 


90 


93 


94 


Cm.  Bafflt*,  Lt  by  puKh.  vke  Uird» 

ret.  5  Aug. 

Hon.  W.  Arbuthnoti  Enc  do. 

MjJ.M'Nair,  Aromas  F.Lt  Col.  do. 
F.  S.  Prittie,  Ens.  by  purch*  vice  O'- 

Callaghan.  IS  Dr,  13  do. 

Capt,  Clarke,  from  b.  p.  Capt  vice  BU 

liig.  Bateman,  prom.  do. 

Capt.  Westley,  from  b.  p.  Capt  vice 

Clarke,  can^  dOb 

Lt  Tinnie,  Adj.  vice  M'lotyre,  res. 

A(\j.  only  3  do. 

—  Grant,  Capt  vice  Bt  MaJ.  Kirby, 
prom.  13  do. 

Capt.  Lowth,  from  b.  p.  Capt  vioe  Bt 
MaJ.  Bainea,  prom.  14  do. 

Mackay,  M^.  vice  Bt  Lt  Col. 

Burrelt,  18  P.  SS  July 

—  GrilBth,  from  4  P.  Capt      8  Aug. 
I.t  Crowe,  Capt  by  purch.  viee  Hart, 

ret  13  do. 

Eds.  Aylmer,  Lt  do. 

A.  C.  Fits  James,  Eos.  do. 

Lieut  Workman,  Capt  vice  Bt  Lt 

Col.  Bogle,  prom.  8  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  M^.  Eeles,  Lt  Col.  fS  July 

Capt  Hope,  Mi^.  da 

Lt  Pry,  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lt.  Hooper,  1st  Lt  do. 

GeoL  Cadet  R«  Mooz«om,ftom  R.  Mil. 

ColL  Sd  Lt  do. 

CeyL  Rifle  R.  Lt  Powell.  Capt  by  purefa.  vice  Du 

Vemet,  prom.  13  Aug. 

Sd  Lt  MoiTis,  1st  Lt  do. 

W.  Jonet,  Sd  Lt  do. 

Ordnance  Department 

R.  Alt     Lt  Col.  Pym,  CoL  vice  Pritcbsrd,  re- 
moved as  a  General  Oflioer 

iS  July,  183D 
Capt  and  Bt  Uaj,  Hutchessoo,  Lt  Cot 

do. 
Sd  Capt  Bell,  Capt  do. 

1st  Lt  Ingilby,  Sd  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lt  Fisher,  1st  Lt  do. 

lU  Lt  and  Adj.  Cater,  Sd  Capt       da 
Lt  Col.  Cary,  CoL  vice  Vlo^,  removed 
as  a  General  Of&cer  da 

Capt  and  Bt.  M^.  Whlnyates,  Lt  CoL 

do. 
Sd  Capt  Fraser,  Capt  do. 

Ist  Lt  Pester,  Sd  Capt  do. 

Sd  Lt  Ormsby,  1st  Lt  do. 

Lt  CoL  Forster,  CoL  viee  Beevor,  re- 
moved as  a  General  OOitier  do. 
Capt  and  Bt  Mai.  Michel,  Lt  C<d,  do. 
Sd  Capt  Louis,  Capt  do. 
1st  Lt  Tweedie,  Sd  Capt  do. 
Sd  Lt  Taykur,  Ist  Lt  da 
—  Maclean,  da  vice  Severn,  re». 

5  Aug. 

Staff. 

VL$^  Gen.  Maodonald,  Adj.  General  to  Forces 

«.       .     .     ^  S7  July,  1850 

Bt  CoL  Fits  Clarence,  h.  p.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  vice 
Macdonald  do. 

■  D'Aguilar,  Dep.  Ad^.  Gen.  in  Iieland 

SS  do. 

Sir  G.  Campbell,  Bt,  Dep.  Quar.  Mast.  Gen.  in 
Ireland  da 

Bt  Lt.  C6L  Hanfs,  h.  p.  Dep.  Ai}.  Gen.  in  Ca- 
nada, vice  CoL  Sir  T.  N.  Hill,  Com.  Cav.  Dep. 

^  .  ^o, 

Capt  Cierke,  from  h.  p.  57  F.  Staff  Capt.  at  Chel- 

KB,  vice  Ebhart,  prom.  13  Aug. 

Garrisone, 

Lt  Gen.  &r  W.  M.  Pcacocke,  Gov.  of  Kiniale, 
viee  Lt  Gen.  Guard,  dead  9  Aug.  1830 

Unattached, 

To  be  Ueut,  Colonels  qf  I^faniry, 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Rowan,  from  58  F.       SS  Jtdy,  1980 

-: Rkldall,ftoml9P.  da 

BtCoLArJ.  Harr0y,1i.p.lO9F.         13  Aug. 


Prtmuftiinuy  JfpobUmmUt,  ^e. 


m 

Bt  Lt  CoL  VTade,  h.  p.  Unatt.        13  Aug.  1830 

-^ Sir  W.'l.  Herriea,  «.C.ff.  h.  ^ 

Perm.  As.  Quar.  Mast  G«B.      '  *""*  "'dC 
Goldie  SS 

To  be  Majors  qflf^niry, 

Bt  Lt  Col.  Bogle,  from  94  F.  9  Aug.  1830 

Bt  MiO.  Gledsune^  from  68  F.  *    Sa 

'  Powell,  from  57  F.  13  da 

Mackworih,  h.  p.  8.  Dr.  do. 

Bt  Lt  Cm.  Balneavis,  h.  p.  F.  S7  dn. 

Bt  MaJ.  fiasalgette,  h.  p.  &.  F.  '  da 

— -—  Kirby,  from  86  F.  da 

•    ■          Baines,  from  86  F.  da 

Batcman,  from  77  F.  do 

Ebhart,  from  SUff  Capt  at  Chelsea   do*. 

Bt  Lt  CoL  Falla,  h.  p.  48  F.  Ja 

ExcJuingei. 

MiOot  Thorne,  91  F.  rec.  difll  with  Lt  CoL  Snod. 

grass,  h.  p.  ^ 

Capt  Davis,  15  P.  rec.  dilf.  with  Captain  Wcstoo, 

^  ?^ait  SS  F.  with  Capt  KilllkeUy,  h.  p.  6  W. 

I.  R. 

Lieut  Furlong,  SO  F.  with  Lieut  MarUon.  3D  F« 
Ensign  Carey,  67  P.  with  Ensign  Ljoyd,  h.  p. 
Assist.  Surg.  Brisbane,  74  F.  rec.  dii;  with  a^*-* 
Surg.  Hughes,  if.  A  h.  p.  58  F.        "^"^"^ 

MeHgnations. 

Lieut  Severn,  R.  Art 
Ensign  Walker,  S5  F. 

JRetiremenU^ 

Majors, 
Mo^ell,  8  Dr. 
Audain,  16  F. 

C(ip/a|iw. 
Harington,  IS  Dr. 
Dent  Coldst  Gds. 
Dumas,  63  F. 
Hart,  93  F. 
Williamf,  h.  pb  S6  P. 

TJtnUnnvko 

AnhtTt  4  Dr.  G^ 
Laird,  7S  P. 
Pigott,  h.  p.  IS  Dr. 
Pattison,  b.  p.  6  F. 
Nixon,  h.  p.  10  P. 
Edmonds,  n.  p.  SI  P. 
Macleod,  h.  p.  S7  F. 
FiU  Gerald,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Adams,  h.  p.  64  F. 

Cornti,  Sd  UeuUnanit  uni  Btui^n, 
Grieves,  R.  Horse  Gds. 
Williamson,  h.  p.  97  P. 
Palmer,  h.  p.  S  Ceylon  Rcgt 

Qua,  Master, 
Tyrell,  h.  p.  York  Rang. 

Assistant-Surgeons. 
Gilmey,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 
Bunny,  h.  p.  43  F. 
White,  h.  p.  73  P. 
Bigsby,  h.  p.  Staff. 

BetpUal  AMiUsuUu 
Angus,  h.  p. 
Gallagher  J  Ju  p. 

Cancelled, 

M^or  Aitcbison,  Cape  Mounted  Rifle 
Capt  Clarke,  84  F. 

Deaths. 

M^far^Gtn^rai. 

NngtDt,  late  of  38  P.  Paris  Apr.  1830 

Mqfors. 

Cust.  59  F.  Manehetter  9  Anm,  1830 

Shuttleworth,  Royal  Inv.  Art  HaHMUM  Hall. 

Bear  Sbettekl  g  Jaly 
Captains, 

Dallas,  37  F.  DubYfn  Aug. 
Arthur  Richard  Wellesley,  Rifle  Brig. 

Pick,  h.  p.  89  F.  i  Aug. 

Symonds,  b.  p.  CampbelT)  Roc.  Coxpi  Mar. 
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[Not. 


*  Ideuifttanit, 

Neibitt.  56  F. 

Oakley,  late  «  Vet.  Bn. 

fihepnard.  late  6  do.  Colcbester 

Beli,late  9  do. 

Anostronc.  h.  p.  3f  F.  London 

Philan,  h.  p.  89  F. 

Kelly,  h.  p.  7  W.  L  R.  Weacfoid 


11  Aug.  1830 

do. 

8  May 

11  July 

fSMar, 

f  Oct.  1819 

1  /oly  1850 


Krietidi.  h.  p.  4  LhM  Ger.  Leg.  Haoora  S8  Vty 
Heitmaller,  h.  p.  do.  Hanorec  St  Jmic 

Knsign. 
Nein.  Ute  1  Yet  Ba.  Dnunatee.    Market  Rifl, 
Iteland  SI  July  IM 

Paymarier. 
Duff,  late  9  Vet  Bn.  Duddinnlone,  North  BriL 

UMayltiO 


Alphabetical  List  of  Ekgusu  Bakkeuits,  annoanoed  from  August  23,  to  Sep- 
tember sa 


Aihtonf  J.  Lirerpoo!,  wine-merchant 

Aitchenlebcn,  F.  K.  Austin  Frian,  mcvehant 

Bell,  J.  Liverpool,  master  mariner 

Bryan,  T.  Mincing  Lane,  wine-broker 

Bullock,  J.  FeathcfiCane  Street,  ironmonger 

Burton.  J.  Nottingham,  stone  mason 

Buon,  C.  Blrmingnam,  gilt-toy  maker 

Briariy,  A.  Kirton-in-Lindsev,  innkeeper 

Battersby,  A.  Liverpool,  buUder 

Barrow,  A.  Kirkland,  innkeeper 

Brattan,  E.  Northwidi,  upholsterer 

Bayley,  T.  Giltspur  Street,  baker 

Bradley,  G.  Leeds,  brass-founder 

Burnett,  J.  Carrlekfergua,  merchant 

Chase,  J.  Chiswell  Street,  apothecary 

Cleaver,  S.  Hungerford  Market,  cement  maker 

Cox,  H.  Sheffield,  grocer 

Cunninf  ham,  J.  Bristol,  shopkeeper 

Coroley,  G.  and  G.  Jones,  and  T.  Hathaway, 

Ulcy,  clothiers 
Chater,  E.  Jun.  Lambeth,  coal  merdiant 
Cleg,  B.  Oldham,  rictualler 
Clark,  J.  Keynftham,  basket  maker 
Davies,  R.  Lisle  Street,  coal  mcrduint 
Drake,  O.  P.  Stepney  Green,  carpenter 
Dry,  T.  Tottenham  Court  Road,  linen  draper 
Drake,  W.  W.  Snowhill,  feather  merchant 
Edge,  M-  Stockport,  shopkeeper 
Elliot,  T.  Jun.  Goswell  Street,  too!  maker 
Fladce,  N.  B.  Lambeth,  livery  stable  keeper 
Gregson,  J.  S.  Manchester,  bookseller 
Gillgrais,  J.  MotIcv,  woollen  cloth  manufacturer 
Gray,  J.  (late of  Calais.)  Islington,  banker 
Guyenette.  F.  J.,  and  S.  Geary,  Liverpocd  Street, 

and  S.  Geary,  Weston  Street,  builders 
Gorton,  T.  Jun.  Pimlieo,  l>ooksieller 
Garnet,  J.  Shan,  innkeeper 
Hedge,  N.  Colcneiter,  Jeweller 
Handley,  W.  BirmiDgham,  saddler 
Jay,  J.  Broad  Street,  upholsterer 
Jarrct,  J.  and  P.  T.  Tadman,  Fencfanrch  Street, 

merchants 
Johnson,  C.  Leeds,  victualler 
Kay,  W.  Ilipon,  saddler 
Keymer,  T.  Colchester,  wo(dlen  draper 


Kerfbot,  R.  Manchester,  builder 
Lania,  O.  St  Paneras,  publisher  of  musie 
Lloyd,  J.  Pockham-Rye,  victualler 
LIddel,  J.  Kensington,  merchant 
Marsden,  O.  B.  and  T.  Mather,  Manehesler.  ip> 

hobterers 
Moore,  G.  C  Blaekeney,  grocer 
M'Ghie,  EUia.and  Waketeld,  Anne,  Maachatv. 

miUiners 
Mitchell,  R.  Crajford,  fkrmcr 
Matarol,  W.  G.  Iste  of  Paucras-lane,  dealer  nd 

chapman 
Neve.  A.  Portsea,  linen-draper 
Powell,  J.  C.  Chiswcll-street,  surgeon 
Parris,  J.  P.  Maida  Hill,  brick-maker 
Paylor,  W.  Knaresbonaigh,  coofectioner 
PoMc,  T.  Fore-street,  linen-draper 
Parker,  J.  Oxford-street,  linen-draper 
Robottom,  J.  Jamr«-strcec,  coOee-housekcciicr 
Ridley,  W.  Wreckentoo,  miller 
Robson,  B.  South  Shields,  boat-builder 
Reed,  R.  Birmingham,  gon-ouiker 
Richards,  T.  Manchester,  com-merefaant 
Rocke,  C.  A.  Tenbury,  horse-dealer 
Skinner,  W.  WilmingtaD-eqiaaTe,  apothtcary,  te 
Shoycr,  W.  Wcstin-super-maie,  groeer 
Symmons,  G.  Alheistone,  iwckteller 
Scniton,  W.  St  George's,  East,  vietualler 
Smith,  J.  Winchester,  miller 
Simons,  H.  Blackraore,  grocer 
Smallbone,  J.  Titchbome-street,  picture^esicr 
Scott,  J.  Bread-street,  shawl-waraiouseniaB 
Taylor,  O.  Manchester,  steam-engine  naaaliK- 

turer 
Tomlittsoo,  J.  H.  Halsted,  mooey-serivsner 
Turner,  F.  G.  Bermondsey,  leathcr-aeUer 
Thomas,  J«  Abereame^  grocer 
Taylor,  J.  Jun.  Hattfax,  dealer 
Wlkon,  T.  Manchester,  commisslen-aeeat 
Wricht,  L.  W.  London  Rood,  engineer 
WelfSnrd,  J.  Oxford-street,  auctioneer 
Woodrow,  W.  West  Coker,  draper 
Worts,  C.  Wapping,  High-steecc,  slup^handifr 
Wilson,  R,  BishopigalB-street,  wooUen^lniier 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  BANKRurrs,  announced  from  August  ],to  Sept  30. 


Alexander,  Robert  Bruce  Dunclaa,  grocer,  spirit- 
dealer,  ironmonger,  general  merchant,  and 
trader.  Kinross 

Burns,  Walter,  upholsterer  and  cabinetmaker, 
Edinburgh 

Caverhill.  Thomas,  &  Cou,  silkmercers,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Thomas  Caverhill,  the  partner,  as 
an  mdividual 

Connel,  John,  cheesemonger,  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh 

Davidson,  Robert,  shoemaker,  Edinbuivh 

Fowler,  Gea,  merchant.  Castle  Street,  Aberdeea. 

Gordon,  Straeluin,  dt  Ca,  wine  merchants  and 
commercial  agents,  Edinburgh  and  Leitli,  and 
James  Gordon  and  Adam  Stradum,  partaers, 
as  individuals 

Gordon,  Strachan,  &  Ca,  fVuit  merchants.  Elm 
Row,  Edinburgh,  as  a  company,  and  Andrew 
Miller  Fraser,  one  of  the  partners,  as  an  indivl- 
dual 

Hamilton,  Robert,  bookbinder  and  stationer. 
Rose  Street,  Edinburgh 

Hogarth,  George,  newspaper  proprietor,  printer. 


and  publisher,  and  writer  to  thesiKDet,  Edii- 

bnrgn 
Johnston,  William,   eowfeeder,  Condy  BsK, 

near  Edinburgh 
Lindsay,  James,  merdiant,  KitkaMy 
Lees,  John,  catde  dealer,  Dumfries 
M*Cali,  Joseph,  wfaie  and  spirit  merrhaot,  Glsi- 

gow 
M*Crea,  William,  diina  and  stoneware  mcrriiiBf, 

KhkaMy 
M*Intyre,   Duncan,  contractor  and  eaztnigl^ 

Badadittan,  Leil,  Argylcahire 
Maclean,  Aleunder  Walker,  stationer,  St  Aa- 

drew  Square,  Edinburgh 
MacRae,  Kenneth  and  Alexander,  mcfthaatite 

Inverness,  carrying  on  business  in  laverMH 

under  the  firm  of  Kenneth  MacRea  aod  Sooii 

and  in  Wick  under  the  firm  of  Alexander  Mac* 

Rae 
Maenab,  Colin,  late  farmer  In  deoenritaa.  At- 

gylcshire,  and  now  master  of  the  Highlsad 

Chieftain  steam-packet,  pMng  betwixt  darts' 

and  Inremess,  and  general  merchant,  Gtaigov. 
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UMaoa,  Robert,  builder,  Edinburgh 

Meldrum,  John,  merehantf  Kirlialdy 

PrestoD,  John,  iniU-cpinner  and  nuuufiMsturer, 

Dundee 
Sivewhght,  John,  merchant.  Union  Street,  Aber- 
deen 
The  Company  carrying  on  buaincn  under  the  firm 
of  William  Aitken,  George  Aitlcen,  and  George 
and  William  Aitlien,  meichanti,  power-loom 
doth   manufacturert,    and    cotton  apinnen, 
Glaigow 
The  C<Hnpany  tome  time  carrying  on  business  in 
Edinburgh  and  Lcith,  and  now  in  Ldth,  under 


the  firm  of  Leslie  and  Co.,  and  Thomas  Chal> 
roers,  sui^^eon«  residing  in  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs 
Mary  BaiUie,  or  Leslie,  also  residing  there,  as 
Indiriduals 

Thomson,  John,  Junior,  and  Co.,  bleachers  and 
starcbers  in  Glugow,  and  John  Thomson,  Ju- 
nior, the  individual  partner  of  that  company 

Wallace,  Archibald,  writer,  merchant,  and  com- 
mission agent,  St  Andrews 

W arrack,  James,  merchant  and  grocer,  Aberdetn 

Wiuter,  Robert,  Jeweller,  South  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jmiu  S3.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Steuart  of  Dalguise,  of  a  daughter. 

Ju/y  18.  At  Perth,  the  lady  of  Glass  Sandi- 
man,  Esq.  of  a  ion. 

i9.  At  Easifleld.  South  Leith,  Mrs  Jamce 
Watson,  of  a  daughter. 

30.  At  St  Andrews,  Mrs  M)loe  of  Myhieftekl, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  3.  Henderson  Row,  Mrs  J.  A.  Robertson, 
ot  a  daughter. 

Aug.t.    AtCargen,  the  lady  of  William  Stot- 
herd,  Esq.  of  Cargen,  of  a  daughter. 
I-  5.  At  1,  Charlotte  Square,  Mrs  Watson,  of  a 
son. 

4.  At  3,  Gay  field  Place,  Mrs  Gibson,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Salisbury  Green,  Mrs  Robert  Christie, 
of  ft  son. 

7.  At  West  End.  Hempstead,  the  lady  of  Gore 
Currie,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

R.  The  Lady  of  David  Dickson,  Esq.  younger 
of  Hartree,  advocate,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Melrose,  Mrs  Spence.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  S8,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Laroont  of  Kiuwk- 
dow,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  London,  Lady  Howard  de  Walden,  of  a 
■on  and  heir. 

—  At  Southend,  Kent,  the  Uidy  of  Donald 
llackay.  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  36,  Geoige  Street,  Mrs  Pollock,  of  a 
daughter. 

11.  At  Dalmeny,  Mrs  Scott,  of  a  son. 

...  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Oswald  of  Dunnikeir, 
of  a  daughter. 

12.  At  6,  Manafield  Place,  Mrs  John  Anderkon, 
junior,  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Fyfe,  resi- 
dent at  Taojore,  of  a  son. 

15,  At  Queeosfeiry,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Dimma,  minister  of  that  parish,  of  a  son. 

17.  At  Easter  Kincaple,  Mrs  Meldrum  of 
Kaater  Kincaple,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  2  5,  St  Bernard  Crescent,  Mrs  Alexander 
B.  Blackie,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Heriot  Row,  the  hidy  of  Thomas  Mac^ 
kcDsie,  Esq.  of  Applccross,  of  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Lord  Greenock's  house,  near  Sandgate, 
in  Kent,  Lady  Greenock,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Stevenson,  3,  Heriot  Row,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  32.  Elm  Row,  Mrs  Ronald,  of  a  daughter. 
20.  At  GUiserton  House,  the  lady  of  Suur  H. 

Stewart,  Esq.  of  Physgill  and  Glosserion,  of  a  son. 

S3.  At  Leilh,  Mrs  Dr  Aruierson,  of  a  daughter. 

35.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Thomas  Ewing,  59, 
Sooth  Bridge,  of  a  son. 

.  At  28,  Dundas  Street,  Mrs  Watson,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  13.  Great  Stuart  Street,  Mrs  William 
Home,  of  a  daughter. 

.  At  Coates  Crescent,  on  the  28th  ult.,  the 
lady  of  Colonel  Ross,  of  the  4th  dragoon  guards, 
of  a  daughter. 

^  At  the  Glass  works,  Leilh,  Mrs  Tumbull, 
of  a  son. 

23  At  Olenfinnet,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Lord 
Fullcrton,  ofason. 

—  At  Clapham,  the  lady  of  the  Rer,  Thomas 
p»tm:r  Uutton,  of  a  son* 


29.  At  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Campbell  of 
Possil,  of  a  son. 

3a  At  Glasgow,  the  Udy  of  William  L.  Ewiqg, 
Esq.  of  a  son. 

Sepi,  1 .  At  her  father's  house,  Oakbank,  near 
Perth,  Mrs  James  Beveridgc  Duncan,  Junior,  of 
Damside,  of  a  daughter. 

3.  At  19,  Scotland  Street,  the  Udy  of  John  W. 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  13,  Howard  Place,  the  lady  of  Capt  R. 
Campbell,  R.  N.  of  a  son. 

4.  At  22.  CasQc  Street,  Mrs  M*Far1an,  of  a  son. 

6.  At  Hamilton,  Mrs  M'Cailum,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  Mrs  Young,  55,  Great  King  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

8.  Mrs  A.  Maclean,  Annick  Bank,  Dreghotn, 
Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Portobtrllo,  the  lady  of  Mi^o^  Mackensie, 
4lh  foot,  of  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  John  Allan,  of  a  son. 

11.  The  wife  of  Mr  WiUiain  Miller,  merchant, 
Inverkeiihiug.  of  a  son. 

—  At  West  Lauri^ton,  the  lady  of  Henry  West- 
maoott,  Efeq.  sculptor,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Graham,  14,  Atho21  Crescent,  of  a  son. 

14.  At  Dublin,  the  lady  of  CoL  Heary  White, 
M.P.ofason. 

15.  At  57,  George  Square,  the  lady  of  John 
Graham,  Esq.  advocate,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Manor  Place,  Lady  Hamilton,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Bruce  of  Powfoulis,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Pirefield,  the  lady  of  M<Oor-General  Sir 
Alexander  Keith,  K.C.  U.  of  a  son. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Countess  of  Morton,  of 
a  daughter. 

22.  At  75,  George  Street,  Mrs  Symo.  of  a  son. 

23.  At  3,  Royal  Circus,  Mrs  Waiter  Dickson,  of 
a  son. 

25.  At  10,  Abercromby  Place,  Mrs  Adolphua 
Macdouall  Rou.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Belhavcn,  Mrs  Eilis  Dudgeon,  of  a  daugh* 

ter. 
86.  At  3,  Hermitage  Hill,  Mrs  John  Dean,  of  a 

sou. 

27.  At  the  Manse  of  Ratlio,  Mrs  Henderson,  of 
a  diiughler. 

28.  At  Amisfield.  Lady  Elcho.  of  a  daughter. 
39.  At  H,  Staflbrd  Street,  the  lady  of  Anthony 

Murray,  Esq.  younger  of  Dollerie,  W.  S.  of  a  son. 

Oc/.  3.  At  20,  Nicolson  Street,  Mrs  Dr  Fair- 
bairn,  of  a  son. 

4.  At  18,  Scotland  Street,  Mrs  Stormonth  Dar- 
ling, of  a  ion. 

Lately t  At  1 1 ,  Atlioll  Crescent,  the  lady  of  Adam 
Hay,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brighton  Place,  Portobello,  Mrs  M.  Sten- 
house,  of  a  daughter. 

—  The  lady  of  John  Melville,  Esq.  of  Upper 
Harley  Street,  London,  of  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aprils,  At  Colombo,  in  the  island  of  Cevlon, 
Campbell  Drummond  Riddell,  Esq.  to  Miss  Caro- 
line  Stuart  Rodney,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  John  Rodney,  chief  secretary  to  government 
in  Ceylon. 

Jufy  3.   At  Edinburgh,   Mr  Thomas  ^ 
Broughty  Ferry,  to  Euphemia,  daughter  i 
Rev.  Dr  Young,  Hawick. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr  Robert  ^ 


3U^fi»it§ei. 


tK«V« 


Aadenon.  marehant  in  lUiinbaMh.        -^^.  . 
bShTdaughter  of  the  toto  Peter  M'Uw-.  I^. 


iSTAtLondon,  Mr  WUUtm  Roi^U.  btocbt, 
Edinburgh,  to  AttM.  daughter  of  Jf*""  ■JjJ^ 
Pimm,  of  Franabury  farm,  Duddm«ton,  Kent. 

S  At  WoiS?y  Hall.  Yorkrfiire.  Ae  Hon.  Jotai 
Chetwvnd  xSSt.  UiW  wn  of  Earl  Talbot,  to  the 
SSi.  ff^ine  Jaie  Stuart  WorUey.  daughter  of 
Lord  Wharaclilfc.  ..    ^  ^,      n^  *«>  a 

CampbTll,  Ekj.  royal  m"^  ;•*«*»  j!^£S 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  Ute  Colonel  Campbell 

of  Glenfeochan.         .i..**^--  TWimM 

5  At  IS  De«ii  TefT«ce»  AreMnaer  uonaio. 
Bm.  W.  S.  to  RoWna  Mary,  youn^it  daoghter  of 

At  i^th    Cavtain  Jamct  Hunter,  w  i>^^ 
ihSne.  diShter  dFSitote  Mr  DaWd  M«  Vicar, 

Tm  MiiblSk,  Capt.   J*tne.  H«ea«..  of 

fhS*  bri  ThlteTto  AniTe.  elaoit  daughter  of  Mr 

Robert  HoseaMHi  of  Udhoiue.  ii«,H-m 

sTAt  81,  George  ?»"*^iJlSI5IlJ??olS2 
"VBtAr    Vja  of  Bocheftd.  M  MlflS  MargaTCt  Colfltt' 

^nS^^^.ii^^^i^^  ^  «^ ^*'- 

••lirrieRaie^s'lSr^lCke  Fergu«« 

•'- M?  vf!  H.  Jone..  •t.tlooer  Mychertej.  to 
Robina.  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Rom«  Btimt. 

"!?  At  DunmoTt  Part.  *.t  of  the  ««« «/ D»°: 
more.  Henry  William  Vmcent,  Eg- eWctt  ion  of 
Henry  Dormer  Vmcent.  Em.  of  Sftly  Hill.  Betk- 
StS7to  KH«beth  Annenid«td«jghterof  the 
Ute  Colonel  George  CalUndcr  of  ^igforA. 

-  At  Uith,  Mr  Jara«  Dcam,  ^•^^^^^ 
Jane,  youngert  daughter  of  William  Leyden,  Ewj. 

^--At  Dunblane.  Thome.  ^r7A?S;E!??l«« 
to  Ellaabeth,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Parkinton.  &  of  Hornby,  county  of  Lancaster. 

-  At  Sweet^ank.  Fife.  Edward  RaiUon    Esq. 
Glasgow,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Nlel  BallingaU, 

*^  A'tt**Ne;rington  PUce,  Andrew  MiicWe, 

E«l. St Monance,  to t!»«*«Wr!S?*^?;?AMrf« 
kte  John  Thomson,  Esq.  North  Berwick  Mjjns- 

-  At  Edinburgh.  John  Munay,  Esq.  mereha^^ 
In  Liverpool,  to  Eliiabelh,  eldest  daughter  of  the 

Ute  James  Bryce,  Esq.  rii«—i*«    ^f  st 

11.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  John  Clngiton,  ors>t 
John's  church,  Q-ebec,  to  Miss  HannAh  Dixon. 

-  At  Edinburgh,  the  ^ev.  Edward  Walkwr, 

atlaw,  to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the  Ute 
Mr  James  Cook,  Edinburgh.  -     _  ,  ..^^ 

15.  At  4.  Charles  Street,  the  Rev.  J«nies  Ljing. 
to  Margaret  S.  O.  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
jShnOrummond,' Esq' first  Lfeutenant,  Royal 

**!&" At  86,  Laurlston  Place,  Mr  William  Slew- 
art  Watson,  portrait  painter,  to  Catherine,  dausj- 
ter  of  Mr  James  Stevenson,  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Esk  Side,  Fisherrow,  Mr  Robert  Aiiken, 
Fisherrow,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  the  Ute 
James  Thomson.  Esa. 

17.  At  Leith,  Mr  Hugh  Raroage,  writer.  Cro- 
marty, to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Nathaniel 
Wation,  glass-works,  Lelih. 

—  At  PortobeUo,  the  Rev.  John  Torrt.  Alyih, 
to  Margaret  Adam,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Adam  OgUvle,  Esq.  of  Hartwoodmyres,  Selkirk- 

—  *At  Logie  Elphinstone,  Patrick  Boyle,  Esq. 
eldest  son  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  to  Mise  Mary  Frances  Dalrymple,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dalrymple  Horn  Elphln- 
Itonei  Baru  of  Hon  and  Logle  Elphinstone. 


19.  At  Ho«tii  GhttA,  H4H|li  ■mii— «> 

eldest  son  of  the  Uto  Sir  DavHTDavMeoa,  of  Csn- 
tzn*  InvcroMs-shire,  to  MaiU.  third  daughter  of 
Colonel  Gorgon  Scafleld,  countv  of  Dublu. 

—  At  Landan,  tbe  Earl  of  Roeeommo*.  to 
Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the  Ute  Jolm  Tal- 
Iwt.  Btq.  aieoe  to  the  Istt  and  sbter  to  the  pv»> 
•eat  Earl  of  ShieWbbary.  __ 

—  At  ChaiUy,  Susmx.  James  M  •Queen,  bq. 
Captain  in  the  15tb.  or  King's  Hoesais.  yosmgcrt 
son  of  John  M 'Queen  of  Braxfield,  Esq.  to  Eiiia. 
lUughter  of  the  late  Rear*  Admiral  Kaiacr. 

f  1.  At  KensingtoD,  Lieutanantaiarlcs  Ftoites, 
17th  lancers,  second  son  of  Sir  Charia  Forbes, 
Bact.  M.  P.  to  Caroline,  second  daughter  of 
George  Battye.  Esq.  of  Campden  HilL 

—  At  London.  T.  H.  S.  BuckneU  Eatcoort. 
Esq.  M.  P.  to  Lucy  Sarah,  daughter  of  Frank  So- 
th«roo.  Bso.  Admiral  of  the  Biue. 

—  At  8.  St  John  Street.  Mr  Alexander  Cowaa. 
Moray  House,  Canongate.  to  Helen,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Rev.  Afcxander  Brodie,  n- 
nister  of  the  Gospel,  Cambee.  Fifcshiie. 

—  At  5,  Hope  Park,  James  Morgan.  Esq. 
South  Charlotte  Street,  to  Clementina,  daugihier 
of  Thomas  Kyd.  Esq.  Exchequer. 

24.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  Geoige  Duncan.  Prlneel 
Street,  to  Beta,  daii«ikter  of  Mr  John  Chniti^ 
George  SCxeet. 

—  At  Dunmow.  Eisez,  WHtUm  Chrn^  ^ 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  Esq.  to  Catherine  Serena*  «• 
•ond  daughter  of  George  Witde,  Esq. 

25.  At  Greenock,  Robert  Dirora.  Esq.  of  LlreN 
pool,  third  son  of  Lieut-General  Dtrom  of  Mooni 
Annan,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Patrick  Hias- 
ter,  Esq.  of  Thorn  Hill,  Greenock. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  Edward  Cruickshanka.  riiet 
BOB  of  Alexander  Cruickshanks  of  Bdinbargh.  to 
Eliaabeth.  third  daughter  of  the  Ute  John  Foster- 
gill  of  York. 

2R.  At  Stonehoose  Chapel,  Devon,  AaisUnt 
Commissary-General  John  Lindsay,  to  Maris 
Lucas,  recond  daughter  of  the  Ute  John  LaiBg, 
Esq.  or  the  IsUnd  of  Dominica. 

Sept.  5.  At  Dublin,  John  Lowe,  Esq.  royal  ar- 
tillery, second  son  of  the  Ute  Alexander  Low^ 
Esq.  of  Annfleld,  Fifesbire.  to  Mary  Agnes,  oeiy 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Major  Ctiarlea  Morley  BaUe^ 
Barsham  Hall,  Norfolk. 

7.  At  Giaiigow,  the  Rev.  John  M'Arthor.  ssi- 
nUter  of  Kilcalmonell,  Argyllshire,  to  Mlse  Graf, 
daughter  of  James  Gray,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

—  At  74,  George  Street.  Mr  Wutiam  Iniies.10 
Miss  Helen  Robertson. 

—  At  Stirling,  William  Cleland,  Ecq.  Pecth, 
to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Hendetssa. 
Biq.  writer. 

10.  Captain  George  Downing,  Hon. 
Company^s  service,  son  of  the  Ute  Major  Ji 
Downing,  of  the  61st  regiment  of  foot,  to  Ml, 
let,  second  daughter  of  Coll  Mardonalrt,  Esq.  of 
Daloess. 

IJ.  At  Inlbton,  Alexander  GoMIe  Toung,  A& 
Esq.  surgeon,  to  Margaret,  third  daiuehto-of  ti^ 
Ute  Thomas  Whyte.  Esq.  of  Tweedie  Hall,  La- 
narkshire. 

•—  At  Rose  Bank.  John  Johnston,  Esq.  Bfo- 
burgh,  formerly  Major  of  the  vd  regiment  of  foo^ 
to  Jessy,  only  daughter  of  the  Ute  Wii&am  Hafll- 
day,  Esq.  of  Rosebank. 

14.  At  Glasgow,  Thomss  Henderson,  fisq.  ef 
Press,  to  ElUabeth,  daughter  of  William  Gtadoi 
Mack,  Esq. 

—  At  London.  Charles  Bigsby.  B.  A.  of  Triesty 
Coll^e^  Cambridge,  to  Jane  Christina,  youm«g 
daughter  of  the  Ute  James  Wataon.  Esq.  W.S- 

•—  At  Laurlston  Castle,  David  Smith.  I  i 
W.S.  Edinburffh.  to  Harriet  Elisabeth,  dugl  r 
of  Tliomas  Allan,  Esq.  of  Lauriston. 

18.  At  London,  John  Campbell,  Bh|.  of  S  i- 
chur,  to  ElUabeth  Ann,  eldect  daughter  of  t 
Ute  Thomas  Kinnersley,  Esq.  of  London. 

JO.  At  Tillcvhill,  Fifeshire,  Mr  James  M*]  »• 
lane,  writer,  Dunfermline,  to  Janet  Alesan  ; 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Ute  James  Hamnrer,  f> 
of  Iniietar,  advocate. 

81.  At  the  manse  of  Auchterdcrran,  FIlE,  ^  »- 
ter  Horsburgh,  Esq.  W.  S.  to  Elisabeth,  dai^  r 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Murray. 

24.  Robert  Sdater,  lun.,  diecuttcr,  to  i  * 
mret,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Gray,  boot-w  '• 
^  27.  At  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh,  Ca^taiv 
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icKC  Oeorgt  Soott,  of  tht  iMni  Army,  to  Char- 
lotte, Moond  daughter  ofthe  late  LieutoCdtonel 
John  Maedougal  of  Polquhairn. 

27.  At  New  Houae,  Inverkeithinf^,  Dr  Chatlw 
WilUam  Graham,  physician  in  Dalkeith,  to  Ca- 
therine,  leoond  daughter  of  Mr  Peddie,  arebltect 

S8.  At  1C3.  Prince*!  Street,  Jamet  Roberuon, 
Esq.  of  the  Madras  army,  lecond  son  of  Lieut.- 
Ctri.  Rofaertioii  Maedonald  of  Kinlochmoidart,  to 
Anne  ifimiUa,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Charl«s  Stewart,  Esq.  commander  of  the  Hon. 
Bast  India  Company's  ship  Airley  Castle. 

i(^.  At  Cameron  Bank,  Charles  Galli,  of  Blen^ 
beim  Place,  Edinburgh,  Esq.  to  Alexia  Bailey 
Crawford,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Craw« 
fbrd,  Esq.  CameroD  Bank. 

—  At  London,  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.  M.  D., 
of  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  to  Cecilia  Eleonora, 
ieeoiid  daughter  of  the  late  J.  J.  Labaimondiere, 
Sso-  of  Demeranu 

lAttlp.  at  London,  Commander  Edward  Bel- 
cher, of  his  MiOcstT*s  ship  iBina,  to  Diana  Joliiff, 
{rand- daughter  of  Colonel  Simpson  of  Plean 
Louse,  Falkirk. 

DEATHS. 
Teb.  fS.  At  Trichinopoly,  John  C.  TumbuU, 
of  the  5 1st  Rcaiment  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
youngest  son  or  the  late  John  Tumball,  Esq.  of 
Abbey  St  Bathans. 

Mar.  It.  At  Penang.  Ensign  John  Wilkinson, 
S5th  Rcigtment  NaUte  Infantry,  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service,  aged  twenty-three. 

18.  At  Calcutta,  Jamet  Beatson,  Esq.  of  the 
House  of  Colvin  &  Co. 

AprU  19.  At  Callao,  Dr  John  Logan,  phyiielao 
to  the  British  Hospital  at  that  place. 

May  9.  At  Friendship  Estate,  St  Elisabeth's, 
Jamaica.  age<t  twenty-four,  Joseph  James  Robert- 
son, Esq  of  Belmont  Estate,  in  the  same  parish. 

15.  At  Bombay,  Robert  Findlay,  E*q.  fourth 
«on  of  Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.  of  Castle  Toward. 

30.  At  Port  Henderson,  Jamaica,  Mary  Amelia 
Lockh^  second  daughter  of  John  Piercy  Hen- 
derson, Esq.  aged  twenty-two  month*. 

JuR«  11.  At  Tabrees,  Lleut.-Colonel  Sir  John 
Kinnear  Maedonald,  C.B.  K.L.S.  British  Envoy 
Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Persia. 

July  5.  At  sea,  on  his  nassage  to  Leith  from 
Archangel,  Captain  James  Kerr,  of  the  brig  Union 
of  Leiio,  son  of  Mr  James  Kerr,  wine  merchant, 
li,  Nelson  Street,  Edinburgh. 

18.  At  Eastwood  Cottage,  Strathpeffer  Spa,  the 
Rev.  William  Mackintosh,  minister  of  Thurso,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age,  and  S5th  of  his  ministry. 
90.  Drowned,  at  the  l»land  of  St  Vincent's,  Ro- 
deridc,  son  of  the  late  Lieut.  Alexander  Macleod 
of  Tain. 

3-1.  At  Edinburgh,  William  Millar,    Duncan 
Street.  Newlngton,  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
aged  67  years. 
S5.  At  Bamslee,  Wm.  Paston,  Esq.  of  Bamslee. 

57.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Philadelphia  Lambe, 
relict  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Piender* 
guest,  aged  75. 

—  At  35,  North  Richmond  Street,  Mr  William 
Cilehiist,  of  the  Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance 
Society, 

~  At  15,  Sallsburv  Road,  Newlngton,  John 
Geddes,  Esq.  in  his  78th  year. 

58.  At  Plantation  Luslgnan,  Dcmerara,  Francis 
Johnston,  Esq.  surgeon,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  An- 
drew Johnston,  minister  ofthe  parish  of  Salton. 

'  «  At  Coldingham,  Mr  George  Cratg,  portioner. 
West  Preston,  m  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

30.  At  9,  Antigua  Street,  Jane,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  Forrest. 

—  At  67,  George  Street,  Mrs  Jane  Hay,  relict 
of  Dr  Thomas  Hay. 

31.  At  Brighton,  Mrs  Perkins,  relict  Of  John 
Perkins,  Esq.  of  Park  Street,  Southwark,  lx>ndon. 

AvgMit  I.  At  Hill  Place.  Alexander,  second  son 
of  the  late  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie,  farmer,  Torsonce. 

—  At  Perth,  Mis  Jean  Biair,  widow  of  Arthur 
Mair.  Esq. 

—  At  Arniston  Place,  George,  youngest  son  of 
George  Lang,  Esq.  of  BroomhilL 

2.  At  St  Koque,  near  Edinburgh,  Alexander 
Robert,  only  son  of  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq. 
W.S.  aged  live  years. 

&  At  KUbigie,  Miss  Margaret  SteiO|  daughter 
of  Om  late  Janet  Stein,  Eaq. 
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4.  At  Leltk,  WUliam  Campbell,  E14.  jiged  69 

years. 

-"  At  Bast  Gnmge,  Isabella,  dtugbttr  of  tba 
late  James  Ker  of  East  Grange,  Esq. 

5.  At  98,  Gfcenslde  Street,  Mr  Jamae  Mttlr» 
manufacturing  jeweller. 

6.  At  Madeira,  Captain  John  George  Campbell, 
taite  of  the  8M-  regiment,  ton  of  the  late  John 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  ShawfieM. 

7.  MargateC  HiU  Bridges,  daughter  of  Mr 
Bridges,  6,  Carlton  Street,  St  Bernard's. 

8.  At  Leamington,  John  Armstxong«  ISsq*  Clierrt 
Yatley,  county  Antrim. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Anne  Miller,  widow  of 
George  Miller,  Esq.  late  Consul  for  his  Mi^esty 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

•  9.  At  Leslie,  Fifeshire,  Mr  William  Greeohill, 
watchmaker,  Lcndon. 

—  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Jean  Dickie,  wife  of  Mr  John 
Milne,  late  of  the  Crown  Inn  and  Hotel  therOb 

^—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jamee  Andereou,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr  James  Anderson,  mcrdiaiit,  ^4t 
North  Hanover  Street. 

10.  At  London,  Lady  Grey  Egerton. 

1 '.  Adam  Fortune,  Esq.  Abbey  HilL 

—  At  Forfiir,  Mr  David  Milne,  botanist,  In  Mi 
63d  year. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Agnes  Stephens,  trunk- 
maker,  Waterloo  Place. 

-*  At  Stoncfield,  Alexander  Waddell,  Esq.  of 
Stoncfield,  in  his  SUh  year. 

li.  At  18,  Rankelllor  Street,  aged  18,  Thomaf 
Hamilton  Broun  of  Johnstonbom,  Esq. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Tweedsmulr,  Peeblesshire, 
the  Rev.  James  Gardner. 

15.  Captain  John  George  Dewar,  of  his  M^estyt 
ship  Rose,  second  ton  of  the  Ufee  James  Dewar, 
Esq.  of  Vogrio. 

-»  Margaret  Dickson,  widow  of  the  late  James 
Tumbull,  Esq.  of  Greenhouse. 

—  At  Minto  Street,  Newlngton,  Captain  Mae* 
Lean,  late  of  Shuna,  in  his  83d  year. 

16.  At  11,  Claremont  Crescent,  ArdiibakI,  only 
son  of  James  Borthwick,  Esq. 

—  At  SO,  Picardy  Place,  John  Kermack,  Esq. 
late  of  the  Register  Office,  aged  74. 

—  At  6,  Leopold  Place,  Miss  Jane  Cranstoua 
Frnser,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  William  Fraser,  sen. 

17*  At  Kenwood,  In  the  17th  year  of  her  age, 
the  Lady  Cecilia  Sarah  Murray,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Mansfielii. 

—  At  3,  Gavfleld  Place,  Helen  Elder,  second 
daughter  of  Mr  John  Morrison,  writer. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mi«  Elisabeth  Hay.  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Jc^n  Hay,  Eeq.  of  Angleraw. 
-    19.  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Alexander  Brodie, 
Esq.  secretary  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

—  At  4,  St  James  Square,  aged  81,  Mrs  Hogg, 
relict  of  Mr  WillUm  Hogg,  Prestonpans. 

"iO,  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Robert  Rowlands,  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  the  Glasgow  water  works, 
aged  66. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Kenmore,  the  Rev.  Colin 
Maclean,  in  the  67ih  year  of  bis  age,  and  56th  of 
his  ministry. 

—  At  Mains,  Linlithgow,  Mr  James  Glen,  late 
distiller  there. 

91.  Arthur  Richard  Wellesley,  Captain  in  the 
rifle  brigade,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr  Welksley. 

—  At  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurflf, 
Quarter-master  Alexander  Calder,  aged  70. 

22.  At  Catherine  Bank,  Mr  John  Hutchison, 
merchant,  Leith,  aged  80. 

—  At  Niddry  Mill,  Miss  Euphemia  Young,  se* 
eond  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Young. 

S4.  At  4,  London  Street,  Mr  William  Gregory, 
late  merchant,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
25  At  London  Street,  G.  R.  Nuttall,  Esq.  M.D. 

—  At  Aberdour,  George  Callcnder,  Esq.  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  barrister-at-law. 

26.  At  Taybank.  Margaret,  wife  of  Charles 
Guthrie,  Esq.  and  second  daughter  of  George 
Kinloch,  Ei>q.  of  Kinloch. 

—  At  London,  Isabilla  Robertson,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr  A.  Stewart,  of  Canon* 
gate,  Edinburgh,  in  her  19th  year. 

27.  At  2,  Moray  Place.  Feame,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Gardiner  Kinnear,  Esq. 

^  At  Newholm,  Fordyce,  third  daughter  of 
CbHclet  Cunnlngbami  Esq.  W.S, 
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S7.  At  LoQdoii,  Lady  RobiMon,  the  vtfit  of  die 
ll%ht  Hon  Sir  ChiUtc^lier  RoUnion,  in  ber 
54th  year. 

f9.  At  Cantettown,  Roxbunhihire,  after  a 
Ungering  and  painful  illncM,  aged  16  yeaia,  Helen, 
sixth  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Hutton,  fiumer 
there. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Evan  Llddell. 

90.  At  the  Cottage,  Kelso,  Jamca  CuBDing* 
bam,  Esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

31.  At  Rotterdam*  Laurcnoe  Hutohleson,  Esq. 
merchant  tbeie,  laeoiid  son  of  Mr  Hutchlcsoo  of 
Haietow,  Fife. 

•^  At  Parkhead,  Hopetoun  House,  Jane  Trot- 
ter, wife  of  Mr  John  Cockbum. 

Sept,  1.  At  99,  Bernard  Street,  Leith,  Catherine 
Butler,  frpouse  of  James  Watt,  bookseller  there. 

—  At  6,  Scotland  Street,  Mis  Janet  AWes, 
widow  of  the  late  John  Alvet,  Esq.  Dalkeith. 

5.  At  Wisebaden,  Auxusu  Mary  die  Gray,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  laieThomas,  Lord  Wa&tnghain. 

—  At  his  house,  DuddingMone,  Midor  John 
M'Keniie,  late  of  his  MiO«*ty'>  ^^^h  regiment. 

3.  At  Leith,  Catherine,  relict  of  the  Utc  Thomas 
Camming,  Miipmaater,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  Afeyll  Park,  near  Edinburgh,  Emily 
Jane,  seoond  daughter  of  Allan  Macdowall,  M.D. 
of  St  Vincent. 

—  At  Dalhousie  Mahu,  Grace,  youngest 
daughter  of  David  Gray,  Esq. 

—  In  the  77th  year  of  hl«  aee,  the  Right  Hon. 
HVilliam  Hcn^y  Naisau,  fifth  Earl  of  Roehford, 
Visoouot  Tunbridge, and  Baron  Enfield.  His  Lord- 
ship was  never  married,  and  the  titles  are  extinct. 

—  At  Bellevue  House,  Kelso.  Eleanor,  eMest 
daughter  of  the  late  Admiral  William  Dickson  of 
Sydenham,  afied  M. 

i.  At  Kilmarnock,  Mr  William  Thomsoa,  ree- 
tor  of  the  Academy. 

6.  At  EdlnbuTgh,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady 
Isabella  Douglas,  sister  of  the  late,  and  aunt  to 
the  present.  Earl  of  Selkitk. 

—  At 3.  Antigua  Street,  /cUca  Cheshire,  spouse 
of  William  Wallace,  Esq.  W.S. 

7.  At  London,  James  Wilton,  Esq.  of  Sneaton 
Castle,  Yorkshire,  and  of  Cane  Grove,  In  the 
Island  of  St  Vincent,  member  of  the  council  in 
that  island,  and  late  M.P.  for  V'ork. 

H.  At  his  son's  house,  St  James  Street,  Bath, 
aged  53,  after  four  years'  sevete  suffering,  Mr  N. 
T.  Carringinn,  late  of  Davenport,  author  ctf 
••  Dartmoor,"  •*  The  Banks  of  Tamar,"  "  My 
Native  Village,"  and  other  Poems. 

—  At  Balbardie  Hou«e,  in  his  80th  year,  Alex* 
ander  Marioribanks,  Esq.  of  Maijoribinks,  con- 
vener of  the  coimty  of  Liulilhgow. 

9.  At  Ciapham  Rise^  Surrey,  William  Bulmer, 
Esq.  aged  73. 
II*.  At  Oban.  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Ballevolar. 

11.  At  Kirkaldy,  Walter  Fergus,  lilsq.  of  Strath- 
more,  in  his  "iSd  year. 

12.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  M'.'^oogall  Forrest,  sur- 
geon. 

13.  At  Paple-Ila',  Uttle  Park,  in  Minigaff  pa* 
risb.  In  his  10 1st  year,  John  Cunningham. 

14.  At  Stead  Place  Cottage,  Mary  Peterson, 
wife  of  Mr  William  Sanderson,  merchant,  Edin- 
burgh. 

—  At  his  father's  house,  NicolsGn  Street,  Br 
Thomas  WHliaroson,  merchant. 

15.  AtS7.  Regent  Terrace,  Elisabeth  Kyd,  wife 
of  Robcit  Wight*  Jun.  Etq.  accountant. 

—  At  the  houkc  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Blackburn, 
Ecclcs.  near  Manchester,  the  Right  Honourable 
William  Huski-»on.  in  consequence  of  the  severe 
injuries  he  sustained  by  being  rode  over  by  a 
steam  engine  at  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway. 

16  At  Edinburgh,  Colin  Mackcnxie,  Esq.  of 
Portmore. 

—  At  6.  Northumberland  Street,  Helen  Forbes, 
wile  of  John  Wilson,  E»q.  advocate. 


16.  Aged  47*  Eliabethf  wife  of  the  Rcr.  Dr 
Mcams,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  t:6Ue||e, 
Aberdeen,  and  daughter  of  the  late  willtam  For- 
syth, Esq.  Huntlv. 

18.  At  Femieside,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Haig, 
sen.  late  of  Kelso,  in  her  sevcniiech  year. 

—  At  Regent  Street,  London,  Mr  Robert  St»- 
dum. 

—  At  hb  kidglPgs  in  Friih  Street,  Saho,  after 
a  short  but  painful  iUncas,  Mr  William  Haalitt. 
the  ingenious  author  of  numerous  works,  and  an 
extenaive  oontributor  to  the  peilodienl  liteialiiit 
of  the  day. 

SX.  At  Edinburgh.  Ellaa  Mazcaiet,  dangfater  of 
the  late  Mr  Thomas  Rattray,  writer  in  Edmburgh- 

—  At  13,  Shakspeare  Square,  Mrs  Dow,  vintner. 

—  At  West  Viewfiekl,  Trinity,  Thomaa  Row- 
lands, Esq. 

—  At  Buecleuch  Plaee^  William  Fleming  hte 
at  the  British  Linen  Company  Bank. 

25.  Drowned,  by  accidentally  fallinc  orei* 
firom  a  pleasure-boat,  James  JMin  T.  Reeve, 
aged  sixteen,  late  of  his  H^lestya  shipa 
andBarham. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Glammia,  Miaa  Stewart 
Lyon,  in  her  twenty-fifth  year. 

26.  At  Piilour,  Mrs  Skene,  wife  of  P.  G.  Skene, 
Esq.  of  Hallyarda. 

—  At  Windsor.  Caroline  Anne  Thurlow,  secosHt 
daughter  of  Sir  D.  Cunningham,  Bart. 

28.  At  Momingside,  S>lvck(cr,  youngest  aim  of 
Mr  Reid,  5,  Man»fleU  Place. 

—  At  Summerside,  Jane  Blair,  dax^ter  of  the 
hue  Hugh  Blair,  Esq.  of  Dunroad. 

29.  At  Dunkeld  House,  his  Grace  tlie  Dnke  of 
AthoU,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  His  Gtaee  was 
in  his  70tb  year,  during  the  latter  thirty-six  of 
which  he  has  discharged  die  rarioua  and  impoitk 
ant  duties  of  his  office  as  Lord  Lieutenant  os  the 
extensive  county  of  Perth,  with  a  seal  and  Ime* 

Jtrity  which  will  make  the  bereavcmentas  sevete* 
y  felt  by  the  county,  as  his  less,  as  n  patriotic 
nobleman,  will  be  lamented  by  the  nation  at 
hr^e.  To  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire,  with 
which  ho  was  more  immedlatriy  cooneeted,  the 
chief  place  of  his  residence,  and  the  great  fidd  of 
his  public  spirit  and  enterprise  as  a  landed  pe» 
priftor,  his  kMs  will  be  as  incakulable  aa  his  tcr- 
vices. 

21.  We  regret  to  state,  that  in  the  couTse  of  the 
firing  at  Brussels.  Lord  Blantyre,  who  was  resi- 
ding there  with  his  huly  and  fiunily,  was  mottally 
wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  the  neek,  whilete 
was  looking  at  the  combatants  froaa  the  window 
of  the  room  in  which  his  lady  was  sitting.  TUi 
amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  waa  highlf 
and  deservedly  esteemed  In  this  country  by  all 
who  had  access  to  know  hia  character  aa  it  was 
displayed  in  private  life. 

LaMu,  At  Pcnby cross,  Mrs  Catherine  M'Leaa^ 
relict  of  the  bte  MiOor  Donah!  M'Lean^  of  the  1st 
or  Rmral  Regiment. 

—  At  Wottun-onder-Eilge,  Glouceatetahire,  hi 
her  eighty-fourth  year,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  RowUnd  Hill,  A.M.  of  Suney  Chapel,  Lon- 
don. 

—  At  his  seat,  Aldcnham  Abbey,  Ucrtt,  Admi- 
ral Sir  C.  M.  Pole,  Bart. 

•—  William  Mitchell,  Esq.  formerly  captain  of 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  ship  Bridgewaicb 

—  Rear-Admiral  Hunter,  at  the  advanced  a|e 
of  ninety-eight. 

—  At  I^ondon,  Harriet  Mary,  Conntos  of 
Malmc^bury,  widow  of  the  late  EarU 

—  At  Barrackpore,  Major  Fleming,  38th  Rcg( 
ment  Native  Infantry. 

i-   At  10,  Nicolson  Street.  Carleton  Phc* 
Glasgow,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  her  age>  H 
Mary  Byres,  relict  of  the  late  Peter  Gordon,  Ei 
writer,  Glasgow. 

—  At  the  Liverpool  Workhouse,  in  her  It. 
year,  Ellen  Swanbrick. 


Edinlmrgh:  PrinUd  ky  BaUanlynt  and  Oui^fqf* 
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THANKHeavonl  Summer  and  Au- 
tumn are  both  dead  and  buried  at 
last,  and  white  lie  the  snow  on  their 
graves  !  Youth  is  the  season  of  all 
sorts  of  insolence,  and  therefore  we 
can  forgive  and  forget  almost  any 
thin^  in  Spring.  He  has  always  been 
a  pnvileged  personage;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  he  played  his  pranks 
even  in  Paradise.  To-day,  he  meets 
you  unexpectedly  on  the  hill-side; 
and  was  there^  ever  a  face  in  this 
world  so  celestialized  by  smiles  I 
All  the  features  are  framed  of  light. 
Black  eyes  are  beads — ^blue  eyes  are 
diamonds.  Gaze,  then,  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  Sprint,  and  you  feel  that  in 
the  untroublea  lustre,  there  is  some- 
thing more  sublime  than  in  the  heights 
of  the  cloudless  heavens,  or  in  the 
depths  of  the  waveless  seas.  More 
suDlime,  because  essentially  spirit- 
ual. There  stands  the  young  Angel, 
entranced  In  the  conscious  mys* 
tery  of  his  own  beautiful  and  blessed 
being;  and  the  earth  which  we  mor* 
tal  creatures  tread,  becomes  all  at 
once  fit  redon  for  the  smoum  of  the 
immortal  Son  of  the  laming.  So 
might  some  great  painter  image  the 
First-bom  of  the  Year,  till  nations 
adored  the  picture.  To-morrow  you 
repair,  with  hermit  steps,  to  the 
mount  of  the  Vision,  and, 

'^  FlerM  as  ten  furies,  terrible  us  Hell,** 

Spring  clutches  you  bv  the  hair,  with 
the  fingers  of  frost ;  blashes  a  storm 
of  sleet  in  your  face,  and  finishes, 
perhaps,  by  folding  you  in  a  winding- 
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sheet  of  snow,  in  which  you  would 
infallibly  perish  but  for  a  pocket- 
pistol  of  ulenlivet.  The  day  aftei 
to-morrow,  you  behold  him^Sprmg 
—•walking  along  the  firmament,  sa$ 
but  not  sullen — ^mournful,  but  not 
miserable-— disturbed,  but  not  des- 
pairing-^ now  coming  but  towards 
you  in  a  burst  of  light^and  now  fa^ 
aing  away  from  you  in  a  withering  of 
gloom — even  as  one  might  figure  in 
his  imagination,  a  fallen  Angel.  .  On 
Thursday,  confound  you  if  you  know 
what  the  devil  to  make  of  his  Spring- 
ship.  Tliere  he  is,  stripped  to  tiie 
buff— playing  at  hide-ana-seek,  hu-e- 
and-hound,  with  a  queer  crazy  crony 
of  his  in  a  fur-cap,  swandown  waist- 
coat, and  hairy  breeches,  Lodbrog  or 
Winter.  You  turn  up  the  whites  of 
your  eyes,  and  the  browns  of  your 
hands  in  amazement,  till  the  Two,  by 
way  of  change  of  pastime,  cease  their 
mutual  vagaries,  and,  like  a  couple  of 
hawks  diverting  themselves  with  an 
owl,  in  conclusion  buffet  you  off  the 
premises.  You  Insertthe  occurrence, 
with  suitable  reflections,  in  your 
Meteorological  Diary,  under  the 
head — Spring.  On  Friday,  nothing 
is  seen  of  you  but  the  blue  tip  of 
your  nose,  for  you  are  confined  to 
bed  by  rheumatism,  and  nobody  ad- 
mitted to  your  sleepless  sanctum 
but  your  condoling  Mawsey.  'Tis 
a  pity.  For  never  since  the  flood- 
gi'eened  earth,  on  her  first  resurrec- 
tion-morn, laughed  around  Ararat, 
spanned  was  she  by  such  a  Rainbow  f 
By  all  tlmt  is  various  and  vanishing, 
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the  arch  seems  many  miles  broad, 
and  many,  many  miles  high,  and  all 
creation  to  be  gladly  and  gloriously 
gathered  together— without  being 
crowded — ^plains,  wooda,  Tilli^Si 
towns,  hills,  and  clouds,  beneath  the 
patii-way  of  Spring,  once  more  an 
Aygftl>^>an  nnMlen Angel!  While  ^e 
tinge  Aal  trembles  into  trameendeAt 
)iues — ^fading  and  fluctuating— deep- 
ening and  dying — now  gone,  as  if  for 
ever— and  now  back  again  in  aa  ia- 
ataat»  as  if  breaking  and  alire-Ms 
felt,  during  all  that  wavering  visita- 
tion, to  be  of  all  sights  the  most 
evanescent,  and  yet  inspirative  of  a 
beau^-bom  belief,  bright  as  the  sun 
that  flung  the  image  on  the  cloud, — 
profound  as  the  eloom  it  illumines — 
that  it  shone  and  is  shining  there  at 
the  biddinff  of  Him  who  mhabiteth 
eternity.  The  ^rim  noon  of  Saturday, 
after  a  meaning  morning,  and  one 
silent  intermediate  lour  of  ffravelike 
stillnets,  begins  to  gleam  fittully  with 
lightning  like  a  maniac's  eye;  and 
list !  is  not  that 

<<  Thsioiind 
Of  thunder  b«srd  remote  ?'* 

On  earth  wind  there  is  none — not 
00  much  as  a  breath.  But  there  is  a 
strong  wind  in  heaven — for  see  how 
tiiathuge  cloud-city,  a  night  within  a 
day,comes  moving  on  along  thehidden 
mountain-tops,  and  hangs  over  the 
loch  all  at  once  black  as  pitch,  ex- 
cept that  here  and  there  a  sort  of 
sullen  purple  heaves  upon  the  long 
slow  swell,  and  here  and  there 
along  the  shores — ^how  caused  we 
know  not — are  seen,  but  heard  not, 
the  white  melancholy  breakers !  b 
no  one  smitten  blind  ?  No !  Thank 
God!  But  ere  the  thanksgiving  has 
been  worded,  an  airquake  has  split 
asunder  the  cloud-city,  the  mght 
within  the  day,  and  all  its  towers  and 
temples  are  disordered  along  the 
firmament,  to  a  sound  that  might 
waken  the  dead.  Where  are  ye,  ye 
echo-hunters,  that  grudge  not  to  pur- 
chase gun-powder  explosions  on 
Lowooa  bowlingH^reen,  at  four  shil- 
linffs  the  blast  ?  See!  there  are  our 
arollery-men  stalking  from  battery 
to  battery— all  hung  up  aloft  facing 
the  west — or  *'  each  standing  by  his 
^m,**  with  lighted  match  moving 
motionless.  Shadows-figures,  and 
clothed  in  black-blue  uniform, 
\  blood-red  facings,  portentously 
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glancing  in  the  Sun,  as  he  strives  to 
struggle  into  heaven.  The  Generalis- 
simo of  all  the  forces,  who  is  he  but — 
Spring  ?— Haiid  in  hand  with  Spring, 
SabbaA  daaccnds  from  heaven  unto 
earth ;  and  are  not  their  feet  beau- 
tiful on  the  mountains  ?  Small  as  is 
the  voice  of  that  tinkling  bell  from 
that  humbla  spire,  overtopped  by  its 
coeval  trees,  yet  is  it  heard  in  the 
heart  of  infinitude.  So  is  the  bleat- 
ing ef  these  silly  sheep  on  the  braes 
--HOid  sa  is  that  voice  of  psalms, 
all  at  once  rising  so  spirit-like,  as  if 
the  very  kirk  were  animated,  and 

n  a  joyous  song  in  the  wilderness 
e  ear  of  the  Most  High.  For  all 
things  are  under  his  care— those  thai, 
as  we  dream,  have  no  life — tiie 
flowers,  and  the  herbs,  and  the  trees, 
— those  that  some  dim  scripture 
seems  to  say,  wheii  they  die,  utterly 
perish— and  those  that  all  bririit 
scripture,  whether  written  in  the 
booK  of  God,  or  the  book  of  Nature, 
declares  will  live  for  ever ! 

If  such  be  the  character  of  Spring, 
ffentie  reader,  wilt  thou  not  forgetand 
forgive — with  us — ^mach  oceasioiial 
conduct  on  his  part  that  appears  not 
only  inexplicable,  but  incomprehfrn- 
sible?    But  we  cannot  extend  the 
same  indulgence  to  Summer  and  to 
Autumn.  I&mmer  is  a  season  come 
to  tiie  years  of  discretion,  and  ought 
to  conduct  himself  like  astaid,  sober, 
sensible,  middle-aged  man,  not  pasl^ 
but  passing,  his  prime.  Now,  Summer, 
we  are  sorry  to  say  it»  has  lately  be- 
haved in  a  way  to  make  his  best 
friends  ashamed  of  him — ^in  a  way 
absolutely  diitfraceful  to  a  person 
of  his  time  of  fife.    Havinr  piwed  a 
quarrel  with  the  Sun — ^hls  benefiMtor 
— ^nay  his  fatiier,  what  eke  could  he 
expect  but  that  tiiat   enlightened 
Christian  would  altogether  withhold 
his  countenance  from  so  undatifhl 
and  ungrateful  a  child,  and  leave  him 
to  travel  along  the  mire  and  beneath 
the  clouds  ?  For  some  weeks  Summer 
was  sulky — and  sullenly  scorned  ^^ 
shed  a  tear.    His  eyes  were  like 
By  and  by,  like  a  great  8cho<rf-b 
he  beean  to  whine  and  wliirapei 
and  wnen  he  found  tiiat  that  ww 
not  do»  he  blubbered  like  the  boo 
of  the  lowest  form.     Still  the  S 
would  not  look  on  him— or  if  he  d 
'twas  with  a  sudden  and  short  li 
smUe,  half-scowl,  that  froee  the 
grate's  blood.    At  last  the  Sun 
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mw  contrite,  and  the  Snn  forgiving; 
me  one  burst  out  into  a  flood  ef  tears, 
the  other  into  a  flood  of  light.  In 
simple  words,  the  Summer  wept  and 
the  Sun  smiled — and  for  one  lu'oken 
mouth  there  was  a  perpetual  alterna- 
tion of  rain  and  radiaDce.  How  beau- 
tiful is  penitence!  How  beantifid  for- 
giveness !  For  one  week  the  Summer 
was  restored  to  bis  pristine  peace, 
and  old  luxuriance,  and  the  desert 
blossomed  like  the  rose. 

Therefore  ask  we  the  Summer's 
]>ardon  for  thanking  heaven  that  he 
18  dead.    Would  that  he  were  alive 
again,  and  buried  not  for  ever  be- 
neath the  jeUow  forest  leaves!  O 
thou  first,  £ednt,  fair,  £ne  tinge  of 
dawning  Light,  diat  streaks  the  still- 
sleeping  yet  just-wakiiu;  face  of  the 
mom.  Light  and  no-Light,  a  shadowy 
Something  that  as  we  ^aze  is  felt  to 
be  growing  into  an  emotion  that  most 
be  either  Innocence  or  Beauty,  or 
both  blending  together  into  devotion 
before  Deity,  once  more  duly  visi- 
ble in  the  divine  colouring  that  fore- 
bodes another  day  to  mortal  life, — 
before  Thee  what  holy  bliss  to  knee! 
imon  the  menswmrd  in  some  forest 
glide,  fdiue  «very  leaf  is  artrembie 
witb  dewdrops,  and  the  happy  little 
birds  are  beginning  to  twitter,  yet 
motionless  among  the  boughs, — ^be- 
fore Thee  to  kneel  as  at  a  shrine,  and 
breathe  deeper  and  deeper, — as  the 
lustre    waxeth   purer    and   purer, 
brighter  and  more  bright,  till  range 
after  rai^e  arise  of  crimson  clouds 
in  altitude  sublime,  and  breast  above 
breast   expands    of  yellow   woods 
flofUy  glittering  in  their  far-spread 
masBinoencer— then  what  holy  bliss 
to  oreathe  deeper  and  deeper  unto 
Him  who  holds  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
oar  high  but  most  humble  orisons  I 
Bat  now  it  is  day,  and  broad-awake 
«eemfl  the  whole  joyful  world.   The 
clouds-— lustrous  no  more — are  all 
anchored  on  the  sky,  white  as  fleets 
waiting  for  the  wind.  Time  is  not  Mt 
— -and  one  might  dream  that  the  day 
was  to  endure  for  ever.  Yet  lo  I  that 
great  river  rolls  on  in  the  liffht— and 
wby  will  he  leave  those  lovely  inland 
woods  for  the  naked  shores !  Why 
•—why,  responds  some  voice — hurry 
we  on  our  own  lives — ^impetuous  ana 
tMBsionate  far  more  than  he  with  all 
nia  cataracts — as  if  anxious  to  for- 
sake the  regions  of  the  upper  day  for 
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the  dim  place  frem  which  we  yet 
reooil  in  fear— the  dim  place  wMdi 
imagination  sometimes  seems  to  se€L 
even  through  the  sunshine,  beyond 
the  bourne  of  this  our  unintelligible 
being,  stretching  sea4ike  into  a  stili 
more  mysterious  night  f  Long  as  a 
midsuBsmer  dav  is.  It  has  gone  by 
like  a  Heron's  flighu  Lo !  the  sun  la 
setting!— and  let  him  set  witiieut 
being  scribbled  upon  by  Qiristopher 
North.  We  tooka  pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  him  in  a  *•  Day  on  Windermere." 
Poor  nature  is  much  to  be  pitied 
among  painters  and  poets.  Th^yare 
perpetually  falliog  into 

''  Sach  periutl  4»f  h«r  Ihoe 
As  they  would  draw  at," 

And  often  must  she  be  sick  of  the 
Curious  Impertinents.  But  a  Cari- 
ous Impertinent  are  not  we — ^if  ever 
there  was  one  beneath  the  skies— 4( 
devout  worshi(^r  of  Nature;  and 
though  we  often  seem  to  heed  not 
her  Bnrine~it  stands  in  our  imaginar 
tian,  like  a  temple  in  a  perpetual 
Sabbath. 

It  was  poetically  and  piously  said 
by  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  last 
month's  Noctes,  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  nature  as  bad  wea* 
ther.  Take  last  Summer,  which  we 
began  this  article  by  abusing  in  good 
set  terms.  Its  weather  waa  brokeni 
but  not  bad ;  and  much  various  beau* 
ty  and  sublimity  is  involved  in  the 
epithet  **  broken,"  when  applied  to 
*'  the  season  of  the  year."  Common* 
place  people,  especially  town-dwell-* 
ers,  who  J^i^  into  the  country  for  a 
few  montiiB,  have  a  silly  and  absurd 
idea  of  Summer^  which  all  the  atmo* 
spherical  phenomena  fail  to  drive  out 
of  their  foolish  fiancies.  They  insist 
on  its  remaining  with  us  for  half  a 
vear  at  least,  ana  on  its  being  dressed 
in  its  Sunday's  best  every  chy  in  the 
week,  as  long  as  they  contmue  im 
country  quarters,  llie  Sun  muat 
rise,  like  a  labourer,  at  the  very  eir* 
liest  hour,  shbe  all  day,  and  go  to 
bed  late,  else  they  treat  him  con^ 
tumeUously,  and  declare  that  he  il 
not  worth  his  meat.  Should  he 
retire  occasionally  behind  a  doudt 
which  it  seems  most  natural  and  rei^ 
sonable  for  one  to  do  who  lives  so 
much  in  the  public  eye,  why  a  whole 
watering-place,  uplifting  a  face  of 
dissatisfied  expostulation  to  heav^^ 
exclaims,  «  mere  is  the  Sun? 
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we  never  to  have  any  Sun  ?*'  They 
alBO  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  rain 
of  more  than  an  hour's  duration  in 
the  day-time,  but  that  it  shall  all  fall 
by  niffht  Yet,  when  the  Sun  docs 
exert  himself,  as  if  at  their  biddinff, 
and  is  shining,  as  he  supposes,  to  their 
heart's  content,  up  eo  a  hundred 
g^een  parasols  in  his  face,  enough  to 
startle  the  celestial  steeds  in  his 
chariot,  while  a  hundred  voices 

*'  Cry,  d— n  it,  ho\r  hot  we  sbiill  be  !'* 

A  broken  summer  for  our  senses 
and  our  soul  I  Now  and  then  a  few 
continuous  days — perhaps  a  whole 
week — but,  if  that  be  denied,  now 
and  then, 

**  Like  aogel  visits,  few  and  far  between," 

a  single  Day^^blue-spread  over  hea- 
ven, green-spread  over  earUi — no 
cloud  above^  no  shade  below,  save 
that  dove-coloured  marble  lying  mo- 
tionless like  the  mansions  of  peace, 
and  that  pensive  gloom  that  falls  from 
some  old  castle  or  venerable  wood — 
the  stillness  of  a  sleeping  joy,  to  our 
heart  profounder  than  that  of  death, 
in  the  air,  in  the  sky,  and  resting  on 
our  mighty  mother's  undisturbed 
breast — ^no  lowing  on  the  hills,  no 
bleating  on  the  uraes — the  rivers 
almost  silent  as  lochs,  and  the  lochs, 
just  visible  in  their  aerial  purity, 
floatingdream-like  between  earth  and 
sky»  embued  with  the  beauty  of  both, 
and  seeming  to  belong  to  either,  as 
the  heart  melts  to  human  tenderness, 
or  beyond  all  mortal  loves  the  ima- 
gination soars  I  Such  days  seem  now 
to  us — as  memory  and  imagination 
half  restore  and  half  create  the  past 
into  such  weather  as  may  have  shone 
over  the  bridal  morn  of  our  first 
parents  in  Paradise— to  have  been 
trequent— nay,  to  have  histed  all  the 
Summer  long — when  our  boyhood 
was  hrMkt  from  the  hands  of  God. 
Each  of  those  days  was  in  itself  a 
life  I  Yet  all  those  sunny  lives  melted 
Into  one  Summer-— and  all  those  Sum- 
mers formed  one  continuous  bliss. 
Storms  and  snows  vanished  out  of 
our|^cl  vear;  and  then,  moniing, 
noonf  y«ight,  wherever  we  breath- 

*i?*  "T|lP*''»  ^****  °**^  ^®  l>ut  know, 
the  infcost  meaning  of  that  profound 
verse  of  Virgil  the  Divine -- 

P.S?*"*''*  '**^  '"'**»^'  **  »^"«na  vireta 
°"«ni,torom  nemojum,  sede^rjiie  bfatas. 
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I^iargior    liic  eampos  sther   ct  loaiiM 

▼eetit 
Purporeo;   aolemque   suum,  sua  udn 

noruut." 

Few — no  such  days  as  those  seem 
now  ever  to  be  bom.  Sometimei 
we  indeed  gase  through  tiie  hot 
into  the  heart  of  the  sky,  and  for  a 
moment  feel  that  the  ancient  gloiy 
of  the  heavens  has  returned  on  our 
dream  of  life.  But  to  the  peHect 
beatitude  of  the  skies,  there  comes 
from  the  soul  within  us  a  mourafbl 
response,  that  betokens  some  wide 
and  deep— some  everlasting  cfaan^ 
Joy  is  not  now  what  joy  was  of  jore; 
like  a  fine  diamond  with  a  flaw  b 
now  Imagination's  eye ;  odier  nratei 
than  those  that  float  througli  ether 
cross  between  its  orb  and  the  sun; 
the  *'  fine  gold  has  become  dim" 
with  which  momiii^  and  eveniiigof 
old  embossed  the  skies;  the  dev- 
drops  are  not  now  the  pearlins  once 
they  were,  left  on 

"  Flowers^  and  weeds  as  beaatiful  u 
flowers," 

by  angels'  and  by  fairies'  wings  >' 
knowledge,  custom,  experience,  fiite> 
fortune,  error,  vice,  and  shi,  fasFe 
dulled,  and  darkened,  and  detdened 

"  All  the  mysteiioua  world  of  tyt  tod 


and  the  soul,  unable  to  bring  orer 
the  Present  the  inefiable  blin  and 
beauty  of  the  Past^  almost  fainte 

"  As  eomtnf  cYents  cast  their  shad^m 
before," 

to  think  what  a  ghastly  thunder- 
gloom  may,  by  Providence,  be  ^^ 
served  for  the  Future ! 

Yet  think  not»  gentle  reader,  that 
things  are  altogetner  so  bad  with  us 
as  this  strain — sincere  though  it  be 
as  a  stream  from  the  sacr^  moun- 
tains—might  seem  to  declare.  Ween 
yet  enjoy  a  6roAm  Summer.  It  would 
do  your  heart  good  to  see  us  hob- 
bling with  our  crutch  along  the  Hidi- 
landiiills,sans  great-coat  orumbrou, 
in  a  summer-^ower,  aibllns  cap  in 
hand  that  our  hair  may  erow,  up 
to  the  knees  in  die  bonny  bloomioff 
heather,  or  clambering,  like  an  old 
goat,  among  the  cliffs.    Nothing  m 
good  for  gout  or  rheumatism  as  to 
get  wet  through,  while  the  thermo- 
meter keeps  ranging  between  &i^  «nd 
70<>,  three  times  a-day.    What  re 
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freshment  in  the  very  sound — Soak- 
ing! Old  bonos  wax  dry — ^nerves 
numl>— sinews  stiff— flesh  frail — and 
there  is  a  sad  drawback  on  the  Whole 
Duty  of  Man.  But  a  sweety  soft, 
80u'-wester  blows  **  caller"  on  our 
craziness,  and  all  our  pores  instinc- 
tively open  their  mouths  at  the  ap- 
proach of  rain.  Oh  I  look  but  at 
those  dozen  downward  showers^  all 
denizens  of  heaven,  how  black,  and 
blue,  and  bright  they  in  their  glee 
are  streaming,  and  gleaming  athwart 
the  sunny  mountun-gloom,  while 
ever  as  they  descend  on  earth,  lift 
up  the  streams  along  the  wilderness 
louder  and  louder  a  choral  song! 
Lfook  now  at  the  heather— and  smile 
whenever  henceforth  you  hear  people 
talk  of  purple.  You  have  been  wont 
to  call  a  gold  guinea  or  a  sovereign 
t^eiiaw — ^but  if  you  have  got  one  m 
youv  pocket,  place  it  on  your  palm 
and  in  the  light  of  that  broom,  is  it  not 
a  dirty  broum  ?  You  have  read  Cole- 
ridge's *'  Ancient  Mariner.'*  and  xe 
member  the  lines, 

**  While  ice,  mmt-high,  came  floating  by. 
As  green  as  emenUd." 

Nay,  you  have  an  emerald  ring  on 
your  finger — ^but  how  grey  it  looks 
beside  the  green  of  those  brackens, 
that  pasture,  that  wood!  Purple, 
yellow,  and  green,  you  have  now  seen, 
sir,  for  the  first  time  in  your  life. 
Widening  and  widening  over  your 
head,  all  the  while  you  have  been 
gazing  on  the  heather,  the  broom, 
the  bracken,  the  pastures,  and  the 
woods^  have  the  eternal  heavens  been 
preparing  for  you  a  vision  of  tlie 
sacred  Biue.  Is  not  that  an  Indigo 
Divine?  Or,  if  you  scorn  that  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  image,  steal 
that  blue  from  the  sky,  and  let  the 
lady  of  your  love  tinge  but  her  eye- 
lids with  one  touch,  and  a  saindier 
beauty  will  be  in  her  upward  looks 
as  she  beseeches  heaven  to  bless  thee 
in  her  prayers  I  Set  slowly— slowly 
— slowly— O  Sun  of  Suns  I  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  Nature.  For 
not  long  after  Thou  hast  sunk  behind 
those  mountains  into  the  sea,  will 
that  celestial  rosy-red  be  taberna- 
cled in  the  heavens ! 

Meanwhile,  three  of  the  dozen 
showers  have  so  soaked  and  steeped 
our  old  crazy  carcass  in  refreshment, 
and  restoration,  and  renewal  of  youth , 
that  we  should  not  be  surprised  were 
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we  to  outlive  that  raven  croaking  in 

?ure  gaieU  du  ccsur  on  the  diif. 
hree  score  and  ten  years!  Poo — 
'tis  a  pitiful  span.  At  a  hundred  we 
shall  cut  capers — ^for  twenty  vears 
more  keep  to  the  Highland  fling — 
and  at  the  close  of  other  twenty,  jig 
it  into  the  grave  to  that  matchless 
strathspey,  the  Reel  o*  Tullocligo<» 
rum! 

Having  thus  made  our  peace  with 
last  Summer,  can  we  allow  the  Sun 
to  go  down  on  our  wrath  towards  the 
Autumn,  whose  back  we  yet  see  on 
the  horizon,  before  he  turn  about 
to  bow  adieu  to  our  hemisphere? 
Hollo !  meet  us  half-way  in  yonder 
immense  field  of  potatoes,  our  wor- 
thy Season,  and  among  these  peace- 
makers, the  Mealies  and  the  Waxies, 
shall  we  two  smoke  together  the 
camulet  or  cigar  of  reconciliation. 
The  floods  fell,  and  the  folk  feared 
famine.  The  people  whined  over 
the  smut  in  wheat,  and  pored  pale 
on  the  monthly  agricultural  report 
Grain  grew  greener  and  greener — 
reapers  stooa  at  the  crosses  of  vil- 
lages, towns,  and  cities,  passing 
from  one  to  another  comfortless 
quechs  o'  sma'  yill,  with  their  straw- 
bound  sickles  hanging  idle  across 
their  shoulders,  and  with  unhired- 
looking  faces,  as  ragged  a  company 
as  if  you  were  to  dream  of  a  Sympo- 
sium of  Scarecrows.  Alarmed  ima- 
gination beheld  harvest  treading  on 
the  heels  of  Christmas, 

"  And  Britain  sadden'd  at  the  long  delay  !** 

When,  whew!  to  dash  the  dismal 
predictions  of  foolish  and  false  pro^ 
phets,came  rustling  from  all  the  airts, 
far  and  wide  over  the  rain^drenched 
kingdom,  the  great  armament  of  the 
Autumnal  Winds !  Groaned  the 
grain,  as  in  sudden  resurrection  it 
lifted  up  its  head,  and  knew  that 
again  the  Sun  was  in  Heaven.  Death 
became  Life ;  and  tlie  hearts  of  the 
husbandmen  sang  aloud  for  joy. 
Like  Turks  the  reapers  brandished 
their  sickles  in  the  breezy  light,  and 
every  field  glittered  with  Christian 
crescents.  Auld  wives  and  bits  o' 
weans  mingled  on  the  rig—kilted 
to  the  knees,  like  the  comely  cum- 
mers, and  the  handsome  hizzies,  and 
the  lusome  lassies  wi*  their  silken 
snoods — among  the  heather-l^ged 
Highlandmen  and  the  bandy  Irishers, 
brawny  all,  and  with  hook,  scythe,  or 


flails  inferioi*  Uk  none  of  the  cbikU-en 
of  nen.  The  scene  liea  in  ScoUand — 
but  aow,  toe,  ia  England  <'  Merry 
En^^lMid"  indeed,  fUftd  outside  pae- 
iengers  on  a  thouaand  coaehes  see 
ito^  rltinff  liM  stacks,  and  for  and 
wide,  over  &e  tree-q[Hreckled  diani« 
jpaign,  tejoice  in  the  sun-given  pro- 
Buse  of  a  glorious  liarvest-nome.  In- 
tervenes uie  rest  of  two  sunny  Sab- 
li^lis  sent  to  dry  tbe  browB  of  labour, 
end  give  ibe  last  ripeness  to  the  over- 
laden stalks  thnft,  top-heavy  witb 
idiment^  fall  over,  in  their  yellowy 
whilenes^  into  the  fast  reaper's 
bands.  Few  fields  now---but  one 
here  and  there--tbin  and  greenish, 
of  cold,  undean,  or  stony  soil— are 
wAving  in  the  shadowy  winds — ^for 
9U  b  Teiq;>t»  or  stooked  stubble  Iron 
which  the  stoeka  are  fast  disappear- 
U^  as  the  huge  wains  seem  to  halt 
fer  a  moment,  impeded  by  the  ffates 
they  hide,  and  then,  crested,  perhaps, 
wilh  hnighing  boys  and  girls 

'  *'  Doim  the  rough  slope  the  ponderout 
waggrni  rings,- 
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no^not  rings— for  Beattie^  in  that 
adsurable  line,  lets  us  hear  a  cart  go* 
ing  out  empty  in  the  morning — out 
With  a  cAe«r/W<iaf/f  sound,  ploughing 
akmg  the  black  soil,  the  dean  diri 
almost  up  to  the  exletree,  and  then, 
as  the  wheels,  rimmed  you  might  al- 
most think  with  silver,  reaui  the 
road  macadamised  tiU  it  acts  like  a 
rail-way,  how  glides  along  down-hill 
the  moving  mountain  I  And  see  now 
the  growing  Stack  glittering  with  a 
charge  of  pitchforlu  I  Tl^  trams 
fly  up  from  Dobbin's  back,  and  a 
shoal  of  sheaves  overflows  the  mire, 
tip  they  go^  tost  from  sinewy  arms 
U£e  feathers,  and  the  Stack  ^ows 
before  your  eyes,  fairly  proportioned 
as  a  bee-hive,  without  line  or  mea- 
sure, but  shaped  by  the  look  and  the 
feel,  true  almost  as  the  i^ring-in- 
stinct  of  the  nesl-building  bird.  And 
are  we  not  heartily  asliamed  of  our- 
selves, amidst  this  general  din  of 
workiiu;  mirthfulness,  for  having,  not 
many  Cours  ago,  abused  the  jovial 
and  generous  Autumn,  and  thanked 
Heaven  that  he  was  dead?  Let  us 
retire  into  the  byre  with  Shoosy,  and 
hide  our  blushes. 

Comparisons  are  odoriferous,  and 
therefore,  for  one  paragraph,  let  us 
compare  Autumn  with  Sprmg*  Sup- 
pose ourselves  sitting  benea^  The 


Sycamorb.  Oh!mayWebeburieAii 
Bowuess  churchyard,  by  the  baidu 
of  Windermere!  Why  cones  tiie 
thought  of  death  on  sncii  a  life-lib 
day  f  Poets  call  Spring  Green-Maatle 
— ^and  true  it  is  that  the  ground-woil[ 
of  his  garb  is  green— even  like  IbH 
of  the  proud  peacock's  ehaoMfsl 
neck,  when  the  creature  treaos  in 
the  circle  of  his  own  beauteous  gkiy, 
and  the  scholar  who  may  have  for- 
gotten his  classics,  has  yet  a  dream 
of  Juno  and  of  her  watchful  Aign 
with  his  hundred,  hia  thousand  eyea 
But  the  coat  of  Spring,  like  thatcf 
Joseph,  is  a  coat  of  many  coknii 
Call  it  patchwwk  if  you  dioose, 

"  And  be  yonrsdf  the  great  soUhne  jse 
dnw," 

the  Tailor  who  wrote  the  Age.  Mipj 
females,  too,  look  on  nature  with 
a  milliner's  or  a  mantua-maker'fl  eje 
— arraying  her  in  furbelows  and 
flounces.  But  use  your  own  m 
and  mine,  and  from  beneath  Tib 
Sycamore  let  us  two,  sittlag  twd^f 
in  amity,  look  lovingly  on  me  Sprinff. 
Felt  ever  your  heart  before,  with  mm 
an  emotion  of  harmonious  bentf) 
the  exquisitely  delicate  dislinetiomof 
character  among  the  lovely  tribes  of 
trees!  That  is  Bkllk-Isle.  E«^ 
to  salute  the  vwnal  fainbew,witk  s 

glow  of  ffreen  gentle  as  Us  owa,  is 
lie  lakejoving  Alder,  whose  hoai^ 
too,  is  by  the  Swings  of  all  tiN 
streams.  Just  one  degree  fainler 
in  its  hue— or  shall  we  ratlier  saj 
brighter — ^for  we  feel  the  difierence 
wiUkout  knowing  in  what  it  lies- 
stands,  by  the  alder's  rounded  ssft- 
Bess,  tihe  spiral  Larch,  all  hung  9f9 
its  limber  sprays,  were  you  neir 
enough  to  aomire  them,  with  ooaes 
of  the  Tyrian  dye.  That  stev, 
white  as  silver,  and  smooth  as  silk, 
seen  so  straight  in  the  gieea  sylna 
light,  and  there  airily  ovenichisgf 
the  coppice  with  lambent  treses 
such  as  fancy  might  picture  for  the 
mermaid's  hair,  pleasant  as  is  her 
life  on  that  Fortunate  bk,  is  yet 
said  by  us,  who  vainly  at^bute  oar 
own  sadness  to  unsorrowing  thags 
—to  belong  to  a  Tree  that  wt^ 
—though  a  weight  of  joy  it  i^  «d 
of  exceeding  gladness,  that  tta  de- 
presses her  pendent  beauty,  till  it 
droops— as  we  think— 4ike  Ait  st 
a  being  overcome  with  grief!  Sees 
standing  all  along  by  thenMhre^ 
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with  something  of.  a  foreign  tAt  and  canning  discord  in  music/ deepens 
an  exotic  expression,  yet  not  unwel-  the  harmony  of  ijie  Isle  of  Qrores. 
come  or  ohtrusive  among  our  indi*  Contrast  is  one  of  the  finestof  ail  the 
genous  &lr  forest  trees^  twinkling  to  laws  of  assockition^  as  every  pfailoso* 
the  touch  of  evety  wandering  wind,  pher^  poet,  and  peasant  kens.  At  Ala 
and  restless  eren  amidst  what  seem-  moment,  it  brings,  by  the.  bonds  of 
eth  now  to  be  everlasting  rest,  we  beauty,  though  many  glades  inter- 
cannot  choose  but  admire  ^at  some*  vene,  close  beside  that  pale  grey'-blae 
what  darker  grove  of  columnar  Lorn-  leafless  A  sh^Clump,  that  bright,  blac^ 
hardy  Poplars.  How  comes  it  that  gfeen  Pino-Clanj  whose  **  leaf  fadetk 
some  Sycamores  so  much  sooner  than  never,"  a  glorious  Scottish 
others  salute  the  Spring  ?  Yonder 
are  some,  but  budding,  as  if  yet  the 
frost  lay  on  the  honey-dew  that  pro* 
tects  the  balmy  germs.  There  are 
others  warming  into  expansion,  half* 
bodded  and  half-leavea,  wltii  a  va^ 
rious  light  of  colour  visible  in  that 
san-gfittt  distinctly  from  afar.  And 
in  that  nook  of  the  still  sunnier  south 
trending  eastward,  lo  I  a  few  are  al- 
most hi  their  full  summer  foliage, 
Und  soon  will  the  bees  be  swarmmg 
among  their  flowers.  A  Horse  Chesft- 
ikut  has  a  grand  oriental  air,  and  like 
a  eatrap,  mlifts  his  green  banner-^ 
f  ellowmg  m  the  }i^t^-4ihat  shows 
he  belongs  to  the  line  of  thepophet 
Elms  are  then  most  magnmcent^ 
witness  Christ-Church  walk-^when 
they  hangover  head  In  heaven  like 

the  chancel  of  a  cathedral.  Tethere,    , ,  .„„  »tvv«--w««  uw 

too,  are  they  august-*4Uid  methink»    that  be  a  load  of  blossonel  PUrer 
**  a  dim  religious  light"  is  in  that    never  grew  before  t>oef  s  eve  of 


triumphing  in  tiie  English  woodb 
Though  maAj  glades  intetveaei  wa 
said  i  for  thou  seeM  that  Bvllb  Isht  is 
not  all  one  various  flush  of  wood^  buA 
bedropt,  all  erer-^^bedrofrt  and  ba* 
sprinkled  with  grase-g^msi  some 
cloud'^hadowed,  somo  trse-shadad, 
some  mist^bedimmed,  and  some  In- 
mhious  as  small  soil-eons,  oa  which, 
as  the  eye  alights^  itf  eels  soothed  and 
stre^hened,  and  gifM  with  a  pro>. 
founder  power  to  see  into  liie  inys- 
tery  of  the  beauty  of  nature.  But 
what  are  those  livhig  Hills  of  snow^ 
or  of  some  substance  p^rer  to  hs 
brightness  even  tina  any  aaow  tbai 
falls  and  fades  in  one  night  on  the 
mountain^!  Trees  ate  they-^friiit* 
trees— The  Wild  Cherry  that  grows 
stately  and  wide-spreading  oven  as 
the  monarch  of  the  wood*-HMMl  can 


vault  of  branches  just  vivifying  to 
the  Sminfff  and  though  almost  bare, 
tinged  with  a  comii^  hue  that  ere 
Irag  will  be  majestic  brightness. 
Those  old  Oaks  seem  sullen  In  the 
sunshine,  and  slow  to  put  forth  their 
power,like  the  Spirit  of  the  Land  they 
emblem.  But  they,  too,  are  relaxing 
from  their  wonted  sternness — soon 
win  that  faint  green  be  a  elorious 
rellow— -and  while  the  gold-laden 
boughs  stoop  boldly  to  the  storms 
witb  which  they  love  to  dally,  bounds 
not  the  heart  of  every  Briton  to  the 
music  of  his  national  anthem, 

•*  Hofo,  Britamia, 
Briamnhi  nde  the  wayes  !" 

The  Ash  is  a  manly  tree,  but "  dreigh 
and  dour*^  in  the  leafing;  and  yon* 
der  stands  an  Ash-grove  like  a  forest 
of  ships  with  bare  poles  like  the  docks 
of  Liverpool.  Yet,  like  the  town  of 
Kilkenny, 

''  It  Mtns  mil  where  it  ataade  ;'* 

and  thrbare  grey-biue  of  the  braiiehe^ 
apart  but  not  repulsive^  like  some 


old  in  the  fabled  Hespeiides.  See 
how  what  we  called  snow  brightens 
into  TOSk— yet  still  the  whole  glory 
16  white,  and  fadeth  not  away  tiie 
purity  of  the  balmy  snoW'blush.  Ay^ 
balmy  as  the  bliss  breathing  from  vir^ 
gin  lipe^  when  movhog  hi  Uie  beauty 
left  ly  her  morning  prayers,  a  glad 
fond  daughter  steals  towards  him  on 
feet  of  light,  and  as  his  arms  open 
to  receive  and  return  the  blesshig^ 
lays  her  innocence  whh  smiles  that 
are  almost  tears,  withhfe  her  Mber'o 
bosom.    Mlhotfl 

«  Ae  whenr  to  Ihoee  whv  mOI 
fifyeiMi  the  Cape  of  Hope^  and  now  ars 
past 

Mexaaiibie,  off  at  sea  nerth-east  wiadi 

Uow 
Sabttan  odoare  from  the  spicy  ehore 
Of  Araby  the  Blett;  with  roch  delay 
Well  pleased  they  slack  tlieir  course,  aifd 

many  a  league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean 

smiles." 

SBnit    your    eyes-— soppove    i«*- 
^mmths  gone— and  lo!  Bbub  M 
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in  Autunuiy  like  a  acene  in  another 
hdmiaphere  of  our  fflobe.  There  is  a 
flUgfat  frost  in  the  air,  in  the  sky,  on 
the  lake,  and  midday  is  as  still  as 
midnight  But»  though  still,  it  is 
che^nil;  for  close  at  hand  Robin 
Red-breast,  God  bless  him,  is  warb- 
liiu^  on  the  cope-stone  of  that  old  bam 
nSel ;  and  though  Millar-Ground 
Oaj  is  half  a  mile  off,  how  distinct 
the  dank  of  the  two  oars,  like  one, 
accompauTing  that  large  wood-boat 
on  its  slow  voyage  from  Ambleside 
to  Bowness,  the  metropolitan  port  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Lakes.  The  water 
has  loet^  you  see,  its  summer  sunni- 
ness,  yet  it  is  as  transparent  as  ever 
it  was  in  summer ;  and  how  close  to- 
gether seem,  with  their  almost  meet- 
ing shadows,  the  two  opposite  shores ! 
But  we  wish  you  to  look  at  Bellb 
Isle,  though  we  ourselves  are  almost 
afraid  to  do  so,  so  transcendently 
glorious  is  the  sight  that  we  know 
will  disturb  us  with  an  emotion  too 
deep  to  be  endured.  Could  you  not 
think  that  a  splendid  sunset  had 
fallen  down  in  fragments  on  the  Isle 
called  Beautiful,and  set  it  all  a-blaze  1 
The  woods  are  on  fire,  yet  they  bum 
not ;  beauty  subdues  whUe  it  fosters 
the  flame;  and  there,  as  io  a  many- 
tented  tabernacle,  has  Colour  pitched 
his  royal  residence,  and  reig^ps  in 
glory  beyond  that  of  any  Oriental 
kii^.  What  are  all  the  canopies,  and 
balconies,  and  ealleries  ot  human 
state, allhungwitn  the  richest  drapery 
ihatever  the  skill  of  Art,  that  Wiz- 
ard, drew  forth  in  gorgeous  folds  from 
his  enchanted  loom,  if  ideally  bus-* 
pettded  in  Ihe  air  of  imagination,  be- 
side the  sun-andHstorm-etained  furni- 
ture of  these  palaces  of  Autumn, 
framed  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Season, 
of  her  own  living  umbrage,  for  his 
own  last  delight,  ere  he  move  in  an- 
nual migration,  with  all  his  Court,  to 
some  foreign  clime,  far  beyond  the 
seas !  No  names  of  trees  are  remem- 
bered—«  glorious  confusion  compre- 
hends in  one  the  whole  leafy  race — 
orange,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
crimson,  are  alt  seen  to  be  there, 
and  interfused  through  the  silent 
splendour  is  aye  felt  the  presence  of 
that  terrestrial  ^een,  native  and  un- 
extinguishable  m  earth's  bosom,  as 
that  celestial  blue  is  in  that  of  the  sk^. 
That  trance  goes  by,  and  the  spirit, 
gradually  fill^  with  a  stiller  delight, 
akes  down  all  those  tents  into  pieces, 
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and  contemplates  the  eneampment 
with  less  of  imagination,  and  with 
more  of  love.  It  knows  and  blesses 
each  one  of  those  many  j^orious 
groves,  each  becoming,  as  it  gazes, 
less  and  less  glorious,  more  and  more 
beautiful ;  m  memory  revives  all  the 
happiest  and  holiest  hours  of  the 
Summer  and  the  Spring,  and  re- 
peoples  the  melancholy  umbrage 
with  a  thousand  visions  of  joy,  that 
may  return  never  more  I  Images,  it 
may  be,  of  forms  and  faces  now 
mouldering  in  the  dust!  For  all  ha- 
man  hearts  have  felt— and  all  humaa 
lips  have  declared — ^melancholy  ma- 
king poets  of  us  all — ^a^re,  even  pro- 
Shets,  till  the  pensive  air  of  Autuma 
as  been  filled  with  the  music  of  ele- 
giac and  foreboding  hymns— tba^  as 
is  the  Race  of  Leaves—now  old 
Homer  roeaks — so  is  the  Race  of 
Men  I  Nor^  tUl  tune  shall  bare  an 
end,  insensate  will  be  any  soul  endow- 
ed **  with  discourse  of  reason"  to 
those  mysterious  misgiving^  alter- 
nating witii  triumphant  aspirations 
more  mysterious  still,  when  the  Re- 
ligion of  Nature  leans  in  awe  on 
the  Religion  of  God,  and  we  hear  the 
voice  of  both  in  such  strains  as 
these— tiie  earthly,  in  its  sadness, 
momentarily  deadening  the  dime:— 

But  when  diall  Spring  visit  the  uMNiNkr- 

ing  vm? 
O !  when  shall  it  dairn  oa  the  night  sf 

the  grvn ! 

The  observant  reader  will  not  have 
failed  to  notice,  that  throughout  this 
Fytte  we  have  spoken  of  all  the  Sea- 
sons as  belonging  to  the  masculine 
gender.  They  are  generally,  we  be- 
ne ve,  in  this  country,  painted  in  petti- 
coats, apparently  by  Dagmen,a8  may 
be  daily  seen  in  the  pretty  prmtsdiat 
bedeck  the  paper-walls  oi  the  par- 
lours of  inns.  Spring  is  always  there 
represented  as  a  spanker  in  a  blue 
symar,  very  pertly  exposing  her 
budding  breast,  and  her  limbs  from 
feet  to  fork,  in  a  style  that  must  be 
very  offensive  to  the  mealy-mouthed 
members  of  Uiat  shame-faced  corpo- 
ration, the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Vic^.  She  holds  a  flower  be- 
tween her  finger  and  her  thumb,  cro- 
cus, violet,  or  primrose;  and  though 
we  verily  believe  she  means  no  harm, 
she  no  doubt  does  look  rather  leer- 
ingly  upon  you,  like  one  of  the  frail 
sisterhood  of  the  Comeatables.  Sum- 
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mer  again  is  an  enormous  imd  mon- 
strous mawsey,  in  puris  naturalibusy 
meant  to  image  Musidora,  or  the 
Medicean,  or  rather  the  Hottentot 
Venus. 

"  So  stands  the  statue  that  encliants  the 
world  !** 

She  seemSy  at  the  very  lightest,  a 
good  round  score  heavier  than  Spring. 
And  when  you  imagine  her  plunging 
into  the  pool,  you  think  you  hear  a 
poipus.  May  no  Damon  run  away 
with  her  cloUies;  leaving  behind  in 
exchange  his  heart !  Gadflies  are 
rife  in  the  dog-days,  and  should  one 
**  imparadise  himself  in  form  of  that 
sweet  flesh,"  there  will  be  a  cry  in 
the  woods  that  will  speedily  bring 
to  her  assistance  Pan  and  all  his 
Satyrs.  Autumn  is  a  motherly  ma- 
tron, evidently  enceinte,  and,  like 
Love  and  Charity,  who  probably  are 
smiling  on  the  opposite  wal],  she 
has  a  brace  of  bouncing  boys  at  her 
breast — in  her  right  hand  a  formi- 
dable sickle,  like  a  Turkish  scymitar 
—in  her  left  an  extraordinary  utensil, 
bearing,  we  believe,  the  heathenish 
appellation  of  Comucopia-— on  her 
back  a  sheaf  of  wheat — and  on  her 
headadiadem^-planted  thereby  John 
Barleycorn.  She  is  a  fearsome  Dear ; 
— as  ugly  a  customer  as  a  lonely 
man  would  wish  to  encounter  be- 
neath the  light  of  a  September  moon. 
On  her  feet  are  bachles— on  her 
leffs  buggers — and  the  breadth  of  her 
scues,  and  the  thickness  of  her  an- 
kles, we  leave  to  your  own  conjec- 
tures. Her  fine  bust  is  conspicuous 
in  an  open  laced  boddice — and  her 
huge  hips  are  set  off  to  the  biggest 
advantage,  by  a  jacket  that  she  seems 
to  have  picked  up  by  the  wayside, 
after  some  jolly  tar,  on  his  return 
from  a  long  voyage,  had  there  been 
performing  his  toilet,  and,  by  getting 
rid  of  certain  encumbrances,  was  en- 
abled to  pursue  his  inland  journey 
with  less  resemblance,  than  before 
to  a  walking  scarecrow.  Winter  is 
a  withered  old  beldame,  too  poor 
to  keep  a  cat,hurkling  on  her  hunk- 
ers over  a  feeble  fire  of  sticks,  ex- 
ttnj^shed  fast  as  it  is  beeted,  with 
a  nzz  in  the  melted  snow  which  all 
around  that  unhoused  wretchedness 
is  Indurated  with  frost;  while  a  blue 
pool  close  at  hand  is  chained  in  ici- 
ness,  and  an  old  stump  half-buried 
in  the  drift    Poor,  old,  miserable. 
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cowering  crone !  One  cannot  look  al 
her  vrithout  unconsciously  putting 
one's  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  fum- 
bling for  a  tester.  Yes,  Uiere  is 
pathos  in  the  picture,  eepeciallv 
while,  on  turning  round  your  head, 
you  behold  a  big  blockhead  of  a  vul- 
gar bagman,  wiUi  his  coat-tails  over 
his  arms,  warming  his  loathsome  hi- 
deousness  at  a  fire  that  wouJd  roast 
an  ox. 

Such  are  the  Seasons  I  And  though 
we  have  spoken  of  them,  as  mere 
critics  on  art,  somewhat  supercili- 
ously, yet  there  is  almost  always 
no  inconsiderable  merit  in  all  prints, 
pictures,  paintings,  poems,  or  prose- 
works,  tiiat  — pardon  our  tautology 
—  are  popular  with  the  people. 
The  emblematical  figments  now  al- 
luded to,  have  been  the  creations  of 
persons  of  genius,  but,  never  having 
nad  access  to  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  though  the  conception  is 
good,  the  execution  is,  in  general, 
far  from  perfect  Yet  many  a  time, 
when  lying  at  our  ease  in  a  Way- 
side Inn,  stretched  on  three  wooden 
chairs,  with  a  little  round  deal-table 
before  us,  well  laden  with  oatmeal 
cakes  and  cheese  and  butter,  nor,  you 
may  be  sure,  without  its  **  tappit- 
hen" — have  we  after  a  long  day's 
journey— perhaps  the  LongestDay— 

"  Through  moon  and  mones  many,  O,'* 

regarded  with  no  unimaginative  spi- 
rit^when  Joseph  and  his  brethren 
were  wanting-— even  such  s3rmbo]s 
of  the  Seasons  as  these,  till 

*'  flashed  before  that  ioward  eye 
Which  U  the  bliss  of  soUtude,** 

many  as  fair  an  image  as  ever  na- 
ture sent  from  her  woods  and  wil** 
dernesses  to  cheer  the  heart  of  her 
worshipper,  who,  on  his  pilgrimage 
to  her  loftiest  shrines,  and  most 
majestic  temples,  spared  not  to  stoop 
his  head  below  the  lowest  lintel,  and 
held  all  men  his  equal  who  earned 
by  honest  industry  the  scanty  fare 
which  tliey  never  ate  without  those 
holy  words  of  supplication  and 
thanksgiving, 

**  Give  us  this  day  our  daOy  bread !" 
Our  memorv  is  a  treasure-house 
of  written  and  unwritten  poetry— 
the  ingots,  the  gifts  of  the  great  bards, 
and  tiie  bars  of  bullion — much  of 
the  coin  our  own— some  of  it  bor- 
rowed, mayhap,  but  always  on  good 
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eacurfty,  and  repaid  with  lirterMt— 
a  legal  iransactian,  of  which  eten  a 
not  unweallhT'  man  has  no  need  to 
be  ashaned^none  of  it  stolen,  nor 
yet  fonnd  where  tfie  Highlandman 
found  the  tonts.  But  our  rlehea 
are  like  those  &at  encumbered  the 
floor  of  the  Sanctum  of  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  not  Tory  tidily  arranged ;  and 
we  are  frequently  foiled  is  our  ef- 
forts to  lay  our  hand,  for  immediate 
use  or  ornament,  on  a  dneat  or  a 
diamond,  a  pistole  or  a  pearl,  a  sove* 
reign,  or  only  his  crown.  We  feel 
oursehres  at  this  moment  in  that 
nredicament,  when  trying  to  recol* 
feet  the  genders  of  Thomson's  *  Sea- 
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Ohm,  gcatle  Spring  I  ethereal  MUdni 


And  from  the  booem  of  yoa  dropping 

dottd, 
While  music  wakes  around,  Yeil*d  in  a 

shower 
Of  shadowing  roses,  on  our  plahis  dee* 

cendr 

Thttt  pktare  is  iodislinctly  and 
ohaeurrty  beautiful  to  the  inuttfau- 
tioii»  and  there  ia  not  a  syllahle 
about  sex— thou|Hk  **  ethereal  nilid- 
ness,"  which  is  an  Impersonation,  and 
hardfty  an  Impersonation,  must  be, 
it  is  felty  a  Vfrgm  Goddess,  whom 
idl  the  divinities  that  dwell  between 
heaTon  and  earth  must  love.  Ne- 
ver to  our  taste— but  our  taste  is 
inferior  to  our  feeling  and  our  ge- 
iyns<— though  you  will  seldom  go 
far  wrong  even  in  trusting  it^never 
had  poem  a  more  beautiful  begin- 
ning. It  is  not  simple — ^nor  ought  it 
to  be — ^it  Is  rich,  ana  even  gorgeous 
-^r  the  Bard  came  to  his  subject 
Ml  of  inspiration,  and  as  it  was  the 
faisptralion,  here,  not  of  pn^ouad 
tiHwghfl^  but  of  passionate  emotion, 
it  was  right  that  music  at  the  very 
first  moment  should  over£k)w  the 
page,and  that  H  should  be  literally 
strewed  with  roses.  An  imperfect 
impersonation  is  often  proof  positive 
of  uie  hkhcst  state  of  jMraticai  enthu- 
siawn.  ne  forma  of  natare  undergo 
a  half  humanizing  process  under  the 
hiitenaity  of  our  me,,  yet  stUl  retain 
the  eharactet  of  the  insensate  crea- 
tion, thins  aieeting  us  with  a  sweet, 
Strang  nbnosl  bcndldering  blended 
■NDotMM  that  scarcely  belongs  to 
therseparately,  bntto  both  together 
>8i  an  ten  phcBOosemm  that  only 


the  eye  of  genhis  sees^  becanae  only 
the  soul  or  genius  can  ^ve  it  a  pre- 
sence-^tfaouf^  afterwards  all  eyei 
dimly  recc^ise  it,  on  its  being  aheva 
to  them,  as  something  more  vhfM 
than  their  own  faint  experience,  yet 
either  kindred  to  %  or  virtually  one 
and  the  same.  Almost  all  humm 
nature  can,  in  some  measure,  under- 
stand and  feel  the  most  exquiailB 
and  recondite  imaffe  which  only  lie 
iarest  genius  could  prodnoe*  Won 
it  not  so,,  great  poets  mlgfat  braak 
tiieir  harps,  and  go  drown  theBBBfllfsi 
in  Helicon. 


<f 


From  Drightalng  ndds   of  eClwr 

disdooed, 
Ckild  of  tiie  San,  nfidgent  Sa 
In  pride  of  youth,  and  felt  Aroogh 

tim^  depth: 
Ho  eoaM%  attended  hy  Ihe  aattry 
And  ever-fiumlsg  hrmtm,  on  his 
While,  ftom  hk  ahleat  looh, 

ofnng 
Averts  Ue  Uaahful  fae^  aaA 

Mmt 
AU  sariiing,  to  his  hot  dommien 


hit 


'  Here  the  Impersonation  is  stronger 
• — and  perhaps  the  superior  afenength 
lies  in  the  words  **  duld  of  the  Sim,* 
— and  in  the  words  describing  firing 
he  too  is  more  of  an  Impel  stinattsa 
tiian  in  the  other  passage — avert- 
ing Ms  blnshftil  face  from  ^e  Snm- 
mer^s  ardent  took.  But  the  pod 
having  made  Summer  uuiscuiin^ 
makes  Spring  so  too,  whi<di  we  cuh 
not  help  thixudng  a  flaw  in  l&is  jewel 
of  a  picture.  La^es  sdone  sfaonld 
avert  their  blushful  faces  from  the 
ardent  looks  of  gentlemen.  Thom- 
son, faideed,  elsewhere  sayn  c£  an 
enamoured  youth  overpowered  by 
the  loving  looks  of  his  mistress,— 

*'  From  the  keen  gaxe  her  h»ver 


away, 
Full  of  the  dear  ecstatic  power,  and  si 
With  sighuig  languishment." 

Tbiflt  we  have  heard,  from  eiye- 

rieneed  persons  of  both  .sexes,  ^  na 

delicate  as  {t  is  natural ;  bert  for  r 

own  umple  and  sinele  selves^  e 

never  remember  having  get  flod  n 

any  such  occasion.  Muchi^itatsc  e 

camiot  deny — if  we  did,  the  a  rt 

credulous  would  not    credit  '  - 

much  sffitated  we  have  been — n  n 

our  ku^-love,  not  contented  h 

iixing  upon  us  her  dove-eyea,  b  a 

billii^  and  cooing  in  a  style  :  a 

"the  cushat  naight  have  t  B 
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h  )es0OD  wHh  adVsvMger  Hhflit  ilM 
m^t  t)ie  better  perforin  her  imio- 
cMit  paHon  her  first  assignatioii  with 
ber  affianeed  in  the  pine-grore  on 
St  Valeiitine's  dojr— but  never  in  «H 
our  kmgliveegot  we  abeolately  ^icft^— 
Hor  even  «^^<iJBf#A,— never  were  we 
oMiffed  to  turn  away  with  otir  hand 
to  onr  month,— but  on  the  ewaHnry, 
we  were  commoidy  as  brisk  as  a  bee 
at  a  pot  of  honey;  or,  if  that  be  too 
luscious  a  simile,  as  brislc  as  that  same 
wonderful  insect  murmvnng  for  a 
few  moments  round  and  round  a 
rose-bush,  and  then  settling  himself 
down  seriouriy  to  worlc,  as  mute  aa 
a  mouse,  among  the  half-blown  pe* 
tals.  However,  we  are  not  now  wri- 
ting our  Confessions — and  what  we 
wiSied  to  say  about  this  passage  is^ 
that  in  it  the  one  sex  is  represented 
as  tumikig  away  the  face  from  Uiat  of 
the  oOier,  which  may  be  all  natund^ 
enou^,  tliough  polite  on  the  ffentle- 
man's  part  we  can  never  call  It,  imd 
liad  the  fenmle  virgin  done  so,  we 
cannot  help  linking  it  would  have 
read  better  in  poetry.  But  for  Spring 
to  avert  his  blushful  face  from  the 
ardent  looks  of  Summer,  has  on  us 
liie  effect  oi  making  both  Seasons 
eeera  simpletons.  Spring,  in  the  ehfr- 
racter  of  **  ethereal  mildness^"  wasun- 
^ptestionably  a  female,  but  here  she  is 
"^  unsexed  from  tfie  crown  to  the  toe," 
snd  changed  into  an  awkward  hob- 
hieteboy,who,  having  passed  his  boy- 
keod  in  the  country,  »  a  booby  who 
blushes  blade  at  the  gaee  of  his  own 
brother,  and  if  brought  into  the  cora- 

gmy  of  the  lasses  would  not  foil  to 
Int  away  in  a  fit,  nor  revive  till  his 
face  felt  a  pitcher-full  of  cold  water. 

'<    Crown'd  with  the  aicUe  and  the 

wheAten  sheaf, 
While  AatumD,  Dodding  o'er  the  yellow 

plain. 
Comes  Jovial  on,  kc** 

Is,  we  think,  bad.  The  ImpersoaaHoB 
here  is  complete,  and  though  the  sex 
€>f  Autumn  is  not  mentioned,  it  is 
nnnifestly  meant  t4>  be  male.  So  far 
tiiere  Is  nothing  amiss  either  one  way 
er  another.  But  <*  nodding  o'er  the 
yellow  plain*'  is  a  mere  statement  of 
A  fact  in  nature, — snd  descriptive  of 
Ae  growing  and  ripening  or  rinened 
barvesty—whereas  it  is  applied  here 
«a  Autumn,  as  a  ^ure  who  "  comes 
Mvial  on."  This  is  not  obscurity,— 
CMT  indtetinctnMar-wiilchy  as  we  have 


said  before,  is  often  agreat  beauty  in 
Impfflrsonation-^bQt  ft  Is  an  hieon- 
sisteney  and  a  contradiedon,-^  and 
tiMref<Hre  indefensible  on  ally  ground 
either  of  conception  or  expression. 

Hiere  are  no  sudi  essential  vices 
as  this  in  fiie  Castle  ef  bidolenc^-*- 
for  by  tiiat  time  Thomson  had  sub- 
jected his  inspiration  to  tfionght,— 
and  his  poetry,  guided  and  auarded 
byphilosopby.becameceles&l  as  an 
angers  song. 

"  See  Winter  comes  to  rule  th«  varied 

year. 
Sullen  and  sad,  with  all  hit  rising  train, 
Vapours  and   clouds  and  storms.      Be 

these  my  theme. 
These!  that  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn 

thought 
And  heayenly  musing;.  Welcome,  kindred 

glooms! 
Congenial  horrors,  hail  \  with  frequent 

foot^ 
Pleased  hare  I,  In  my  eheerful  meni  of 

life, 
When  pieased  wKk  canlew  soHtttde  t 

IWetf, 
And  song  of  nature  with  naoeaSteg  Joy, 
Pleased  have  I  wmdei^d  threwgh  your 

rvogh  domain. 
Trod  the  pare  virgin  sn«iw%  myself  m 


Henrd  the  wiDdsfesr  and  thshif  toRents 

bunt. 
Or  seen  the  desp  fenneotlof  tempeil 

brew'd 
In  the  grUn  evening  sky*     Thus  paea'd 

the  time^ 
Till  through  the  lucid  aiunbess  of  the 

South 
Look'd  out  the  Joyous  Spring,  looked  out 

and  smiled  l" 

Divine  InHHration  indeed !  Poetry# 
that  if  read  by  the  bedside  of  a  dyli^^ 
lover  of  nature,  might 

*  Create  a  socd 
Under  the  ribs  of  death  f '^ 

Wordsworth— himself  a  poet  of  the 
first,  but — strange  as  it  is--a  critic  of 
the  fourth  order— yet  not  strange— 
for  as  a  poet,  to  use  his  own  fine 
words,  he  writes  as  one  of  the 

<^  Sound  heathy  chttdrcn  of  the  Oed  of 

Heaven," 
as  a  critic,  but  as  one  of  tbe  dissatis- 
fied sofis  of  earth— labouTC  to  prove, 
in  one  of  his  ^  postlimbiious  pre-' 
faces,"  that  the  true  spirit  of  the 
<*  Seasons^"  till  kmg  after  their  pub- 
lication, was  neither  felt  nor  under- 
stood.   In  the  cendvc^  of  Ma  argtt^ 
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menty  he  does  cut  a  poor  lame  fi^e. 
That  the  poem  was  at  once  admired, 
he  is  forced  to  admit^-but  then,  ac- 
cording to  him»  the  admiration  was 
false  and  hollow — and  it  was  re^rd- 
ed  but  with  that  wonder  which  is  the 
**  natural  product  of  iffnmance."  Af- 
ter liaving  observed  Uiat»  excepting 
the  Nocturnal  Reverie  of  Lady  win- 
Chelsea,  and  a  passMfe  or  two  in  the 
Windsor  Forest  of  I^ope,  the  poetry 
of  the^  period  intervening  between 
the  publication  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
and  the  Seasons,  does  not  contain  a 
Hingle  new  image  of  external  nature 
— ^he  proceeds  to  call  the  celebrated 
verses  of  Dryden  in  the  Indian 
Emperor,  descriptive  of  the  hush  of 
Nigiit, "  vague,  bombastic,  and  sense- 
less,*' and  Pope's  translation  of  the 
celebrated  moonlight  scene  in  the 
Iliad,  altogether  **  absurd,'' — and  then 
without  ever  once  dreaming  of  any 
necessity  of  shewing  them  to  be  so, 
or  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  of  the  utter  illogicality  of  any  argu- 
ment drawn  from  their  misery  and 
wretchedness  to  establish  the  point 
he  hammers  at,  he  all  at  once  says, 
with  the  most  astoimding  assump- 
tion, **  having  shewn  that  much  of 
what  his  [Thomson's]  biographer 
deemed  genuine  admiration,  must,  in 
fact,  have  been  blind  wonderment — 
how  is  the  rest  to  be  accounted  for  ?" 
**  Having  shewn'' 1 1 1  Why  he  has 
shewn  nothing  but  his  own  arrogance 
in  supposing  that  his  mere  ipse  dixit 
win  be  taken  by  the  whole  world  as 
proof  that  Dryden  and  Pope  had  not 
the  use  of  their  eyes.  **  Strange  to 
think  of  an  enthusiast,"  he  says,  (al- 
luding to  the  passage  in  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,)  **  as  may  have ' 
been  the  case  with  thousands,  recit- 
ing those  verses  under  the  cope  of  a 
moonlight  sky,  without  havmg  his 
raptures  in  the  least  disturbed  by  a 
suspicion  of  their  absurdity  P'  We 
are  no  enthusiasts — ^we  are  far  too 
old  for  that  folly — but  we  have  eyes 
in  our  head,  though  sometimes  rather 
dim  and  motey,  and  as  good  eves 
too  as  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  we  oRen 
have  recited — and  hope  often  will 
recite  them  again — Pope's  exquisite 
lines,  not  only  without  any  **  suspi- 
cion of  their  absurdity,"  bnt  with  the 
conviction  of  a  most  devout  belief, 
u  with  some  little  vagueness,  per- 
is, and  repetition,  and  a  word  here 
'here  tlmt  might  be  altered  for 


the  better,  die  Description  is  at  once 
beautiful  and  sublime.  But  mot  it 
miserable-*and  grant  all  else  Ux 
Wordsworth  has  so  dictatorially  at- 
tered — and  what  then  ?  Though  ds* 
scriptive  poetry  may  not  have  floa- 
rished  during  the  period  between  tlie 
Paradise  Lost  ana  the  SeasonB,did 
not  mankind  enjoy  the  use  of  Ikeir 
seven  senses  ?  Could  they  not  see 
and  hear  without  the  aid  of  those 
oculists  and  aurists  the  Poets  ?  Were 
all  the  shepherds  and  agricultoristB 
of  England  and  Scotland  blind  sad 
deaf  to  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature,  and  all  the  gentlemen  andls- 
dies  too,  ft-om  the  King  and  Queen 
upon  the  Throne,  to  the  lowest  of  thdr 
subjects  ?  Very  like  a  whale.  Causes 
there  were  why  poetry  flowed  during 
that  era  in  another  channel  than  tbst 
of  the  description  of  natural  acsnery 
—and  if  it  flowed  too  little  hi  tkt 
channel  then — which  is  true— eonaUy 
is  it  true  tfiat  it  flows  now  in  fa  too 
muclH-on>ecial]y  among  the  poets  of 
the  Lake  School,  to  the  neglect— not 
of  sentimenta  and  affecti<»s— for 
there  they  excel — but  of  strong  direct 
human  passion  applied  to  me  stir 
and  tumult— -of  which  the  interest  is 
profound  and  eternal— of  all  themst 
afiairs  of  human  life.  But  though  the 
descriptive  poets  during  the  period 
between  Milton  and  Thomson  were 
few  and  indifferent,  no  reason  is 
there  in  this  world  for  imagimK 
with  Mr  Wwdsworth,  Uiat  men  had 
forgotten  both  die  heavens  and  the 
earth.  They  had  not — nor  was  the 
wonder  with  whicJi  they  must  have 
regarded  the  great  shows  of  nature, 
the  ^  natural  product  of  ignorance" 
then,  any  more  than  it  n  now,  or 
over  was  during  a  civilized  age.  If 
we  be  right  in  saying  so— then  nei- 
ther could  die  admiration  which  the 
"  Seasons,"  on  the  first  appearuce 
of  that  fflorious  poem,  excited,  be 
said,  wiu  any  sense  or  trudi,  to  have 
been  but  a ''  wonder,  the  natural  pro- 
duce  of  ignorance*"  Mr  Wordsworth 
having  thus  signally,  and,  we  nay  say, 
shamefully,  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
shew  that  ^  much  of  what  TliomsoD's 
biographer  deemed  genuine  adnunh 
tion,  must,  in  fact,  hare  been  Uind 
wonderment,"  let  us  accompany  him 
in  his  still  more  fudle  and  absurd 
efforts  to  shew  '*  how  the  rest  is  to 
be  accounted  for."  He  attempts  to 
do  so  after  this  fasliion.  '*  Thomson 
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WBB  fortunate  in  the  very  title  of  his 
poem,  which  seemed  to  bring  it  home 
to  the  prepared  sympathies  of  every 
one ;  in  the  next  place^  notwithstand- 
ing liis  high  powers,  he|| writes  a  vi- 
cious style ;  and  his  folse  ornaments 
are  exactly  of  that  kind,  which  would 
be  most  likely  to  strike  the  undiscem- 
ing.  He  likewise  abounds  with  sen- 
timental commonplaces,'  that,  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  were 
broujB^ht  forward,  bore  an  imposing 
air  of  novelty.  In  any  well-usea  copy 
of  the  *  ScAsons,'  the  book  gene- 
rally opens  of  itself  with  the  Rhap- 
sody on  Love,  or  with  one  of  the 
stones,  perhaps  of  Damon  and  Musi* 
dora.  These  also  are  promment 
in  our  Collections  of  Extracts,  and 
are  the  parts  of  his  work;  which, 
after  all,  were  probably  most  efficient 
in  first  recommending  the  author  to 
general  notice." 

Thomson,  in  one  sense,  w9b  fortu- 
nate in  the  title  of  his  poem.  But  a 
great  poet  like  Wordsworth  might — 
nay  ought,  to  have  chosen  another 
word — or  have  given  of  that  word  a 
loftier  explanation,  when  applied  to 
Thomson  s  choice  of  the  Seasons  for 
the  subject  of  his  immortal  poem. 
Genius  made  that  choice — not  for- 
tune. The  "  Seasons"  are  not  merely 
the  ^  /t//e"  of  his  poem,  they  are  his 
poem,  and  his  poem  is  the  Seasons. 
But  how,  pray,  can  Thomson  be  said 
to  have  been  J^rttma/e  in  the  title  or 
the  subject  either  of  his  poem,  in 
the  sense  that  Mr  Wordsworth 
mesns?  Why,  according  to  him, 
people  knew  little,  and  cared  less, 
about  the  Seasons  I  ^  The  art  of  see- 
ing*  had  in  some  measure  been  learn- 
ed 1  "  That  he  allows— but  that  was 
all — and  that  all  is  but  little— and 
surely  far  from  being  enough  to  have 
diaposed  people  in  general  to  listen 
to  the  strains  of  a  poet  who  painted 
nature  in  all  her  moods,  ana  under 
all  her  aspects.  Thomson,  then,  we 
aay,  was  eidier  most  unfortunate  in 
the  title  of  his  poem,  or  there  was  not 
that  indifference  to,  and  ignorance 
of,  natural  scenery  in  the  **  wide  soul 
of  the  worid,"  on  which  Mr  Words- 
worth so  strenuously  insists  as  part, 
or  rather  the  whole,  of  his  preceoing 
argunient. 

The  title,  Mr  Wordsworth  says, 
seemed  **  to  bring  the  poem  home  to 
the  prepared  sympathiee  of  every 
one  !"   What !  to  the  prepared  9ym- 
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pathies  of  those  who  had  merely,  in 
some  measure,  learned  the  *^  art  of 
seem^,"  and  who  had  f*  paid,"  as  he 
says  m  another  sentence,  ^  little  ac- 
curate attention  to  the  appearances 
of  nature  I"  Never  did  the:  weakest 
mind  ever  fall  into  grosser  'contra- 
dictions, than  does  here  one  of  the 
strongest,  in  vainly  labouring  to.bol- 
ster  up  a  bad  cause,  or  rather  a  silly 
assertion,  which  he  has  desperately 
ventured  on,  from  a  most  mistaken 
imagination,  that  il^Vas  necessary  to 
account  for  the  kmd  of  reception 
which  his  own  poetry  had  met  with 
from  the  present  age.  The  tru^  is, 
that  had  Mr  Wordsworth  known, 
when  he  indited  these  unlucky  and 
helpless  sentences, that  his  own  poe- 
try was,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
a  thousand  times  mbre  popular  than 
he  supposed  it  to  be — and  Heaven  be 
praised,  for  the  honour  of  the  affe,  it 
was  and  is  so— never  had  they  oeen 
written,  nor  had  he  here  and  elsewhere 
laboured  to  prove,  that,  in  proportion 
as  poetry  was  bad,  or  rather  as  it 
was  no  poeti-y  at  all,  has  it  been,  and 
always  will  be,  more  and  more  po- 
pular in  the  age  contemporary  with 
the  writer.  That  Thomson,  in  the 
Seasons,  often  writes  a  vicious  style^ 
is  true;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
always,  or  generally,  does  so.  His 
style  has  its  fiaiilts,  no  doubt,  and 
some  of  them  inextricably  interwo- 
ven with  the  whole  web  of  his  com- 
position. It  is  a  dangerous  style  to 
imitate-^especially  to  dunces.  But 
its  virtue  is  divine  ;  and  that  divine 
virtue^  even  in  this  low  world  of  ours, 
wins  admiration  more  surely  and 
widely  than  earthy  vice,  be  it  in 
words,  thoughts,  feelings,  or  actions, 
is  a  creed  that  we  will  not  relinqnish 
at  the  beck  or  bidding  even  or  the 
Great  Author  of  the  Excursion.  That 
many  did— -do— and  wUl  admire  the 
bad  or  indifferent  passages  in  the  Sea- 
sons— ^won  by  their  fuse  glitter,  or 
commonplace  sentimentalism,  is  no 
doubt  true ;  but  the  delight,  tiiough 
as  intense  as  perhaps  it  may  be  fool- 
ish, with  which  boysj^and  virgins, 
woman-mantua-makers7  and  man- 
millmers,  and  **the  resV*  peruse  the 
rhapsody  on  Love,— one  passage  of 
which  we  have  ventured  a  little  way 
back  to  be  facetious  on, — and  hang 
over  the  picture  of  Musidora  un- 
dressing, while  Damon  watches  the 
process  of  disrobement,  panting  be- 
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Und  •  tn^  wtil  nerer  ftceouat  for 
liM  adminlkMi  with  which  tiM  wksio 
worid  hMMtha  ^  WfartMr/'  iSw  6nl 
of  iho  OtMMM  Mhttuhoi;  dvhw 
vUflh,  TWBMOit  hod  not  the  harfaww 
tf  to  phiMB  any  yowiff  ladf  naked 
into  the  end  h«:di,  nor  tae  ig^mce 
to  reprennt^  daring  rach  oM  wo*» 
tfaer,  env  inrang  lady  turninff  her 
lover  aide  bj  the  ardonr  of  her Tooka^ 
and  the  ▼ehemenee  of  her  whole 
enamoured  deportment  The  time 
never  waa-HMir  could  have  been—* 
when  auch  paaaagea  were  generally 
etteeraed  the  glory  of  the  poem. 
Indeed,  independently  of  Iti  own 
ffroaa  abaurdity,  the  aaaertlon  it  at 
fetal  varianee  with  that  other  aaaer- 
tlon»  equally  abaurd,  that  people  ad« 
mired  most  in  the  poem  what  they 
leaat  underatood ;  fmr  the  RhaMody 
on  Love  it  certainly  very  intelligihle, 
nor  doea  there  seem  mudi  mystery 
in  Huaidora  going  into  the  water  to 
waah  and  cool  herself  on  a  hot  day. 
b  it  not  melancholy,  then,  to  hear 
auch  a  man  as  Mr  Wordsworth,  ear* 
neatly,  and  even  somewhat  angrily, 
trjring  to  prove  that  **  these  are  the 
parte  of  the  woiic  which,  after  all, 
were  probably  moat  efficient  in  first 
recommending  the  author  to  general 
notice  r 

With  respect  to  the  <<  sentimental 
aommonplaees  with  which  Thomson 
abounds,^*  no  doubt  they  were  and 
are  popular ;  and  many  of  them  de> 
aerve  to  be  so,  for  they  are  on  a  level 
with  the  usual  cnrrent  of  human  feel- 
ing, and  many  of  them  are  eminent- 
ly oeaudful.  Thomson  had  not  the 
philosophical  genius  of  Mr  Words- 
worth, out  he  bad  a  warm  huomn 
heart,  and  its  generous  feelings  over- 
flow all  his  poem.  Timsearenotthe 
most  poetical  parte  of  the  **  Seaaona" 
certainly,  wlwe  audi  effuaiona  pre- 
vail;  but  atill»  so  for  from  being  eilher 
vmaui  or  wortkiut,  they  have  ofitan 
a  virtue  and  a  worth  that  ought  to  be 
felt  by  all  the  children  of  men.  There 
ia  somethiiu^  not  verv  natural  In  the 
situation  ot  the  parties  in  the  story 
of  the  **  lovely  young  Lavinia,"  for 
extmple,  and  much  or  tiie  sentfanent 
is  commonplace  enough;  but  will 
Mr  Wordsworth  dare  to  say,— in 
aupport  of  his  theory,  that  the  worat 
poetry  is  always  at  first  (and  at  la«t 
too,  it  would  seem,  from  the  pleasure 
with  which  that  tale  is  still  read  by 
9U  simple  minds)  the  most  popular. 


Wmier  X^io^.    F^fiU  First 


pOec 


^-tbatthatStoryisabadoBS?  We 
should  like  to  hear  hhn  say  sa. 
Mr  Wordsmtlh,  in  all  thediera 


blinded  byUa  deterainatloa  ts  «s 
every  thii^^  in  hut  one  liglit,  and  tint 
a  BMwt  mistaken  one,  that  he  is  a- 
senaible  to  the  eondusion  to  wUdi 
It  all  leads,  or  rather,  which  is  i»i- 
volvedinit.  Why,aeesrdiBgt»yai, 
eosw  nov,  when  people  have  nstoaljr 
leaned  the  ^  art  ot  aeemg,"  aUs»- 
ing  for  which  they  cannevcr  be  tos 
tharicful,  but  ndien  deserintiTe  pos* 
try  has  long  flourished  far  neymd  in 
pidmieBt  state  in  any  other  en  sf 
eer  poetry,  etill  are  we  poor  CQBMnoa 
Bsortala  who  adndre  the  *  SesMm," 
juet  aa  deaf  and  blind  now,  or  acsrlf 
BO,  to  their  real  merite-HyiewedlDbe 
tranacendent'-*as  our  unhappjr  iion* 
ihthws  weta,  when  that  pONs  iint 
appeared,  ^  a  glorious  appsrIlisB." 
The  Rhi^sody  on  Love,  ami  Dsibod 
and  Musidor%  are  still,  aceerdiDff  ts 
him,  its  diief  attractions-4ti  ttkt 
omaoMnts— and  ita  aentinieBtilcoai* 
mtaipiaces-^^nch  na  those,  we  ^ 
sume,  on  the  benefits  of  early  nm^ 
and, 

"  Oh!   little  think  the  eay  »c«aU<wi 
proud  I" 

What  a  nestof  ninniee  must  all  nna 
and  womankind  be  in  Mr  Wsidi* 
worth's  eyes !— And  ia  the  **  Exea^ 
shm*'  to  be  plneod  by  the  aids  of 
<*  Paradise  Lost,''  only  dmnqg  As 
MUIeonium  ? 

Stichisthereasontii^/  ofonesfthf 
first  of  our  livfaig(or  dead)  Eaciisli 
poeta,  againat  not  only  the  peopM  of 

«ritain»b«t  mankind.  OneotharMar 
tence  there  is  wU^A  we  had  forgoCtn 

-«4»ut  now  ramenaber-^wfaich  is  Is 
hdp  OB  to  dialingniah,  m the  emM 
thereceptionlhe  ''Seaaoiu"  metwith, 
between  ^  wvnder  and  legithaalt 
admhntumi"  «"  The  subject  of  the 
work  is,  the  changes  pndocsd  ia  tht 
appeannoea  of  nature  by  the  reTei» 
tion  of  the  year;  and,  Mnderiekmgto 
write  ta  veree,  Thomson  pledged  h»- 
self  to  treat  his  subfect  as  became  s 
poet  r*  How  original  and  nrafomid  I 
Thomaon  redeemed  his  pledge,  sad 
that  great  pawnbroker,  the  pobKo, 
returned  to  him  his  poem  at  tae  ead 
of  a  year  and  a  day.  Ifow^whatisthe 
«  mighty  stream  of  tendency"  of  tfast 
remark?  Were  the  public,  or  the 
people,  or  the  world,  gulled  by  thh 
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unheard-of  pledge  of  ThomBon,  to 
reeard  hia  work  with  that  "  wonder 
wnich  is  the  natural  product  of  ig- 
norance?"' If  they  were  ao  in  hia 
case,  why  not  in  every  other?  All 
poeta  pledge  tbemaelyea  to  be  poeti-* 
cat,  but  too  many  of  them  are  wretch- 
edly prosaic-*die  and  are  buried,  or, 
wh«t  ia  worae,  protract  a  miaerable 
eziatence,  in  apite  of  aentioiental 
commonplaceay  false  omamants^  and 
a  vicious  style.  But  Thomaon»  in 
apite  of  all  these,  leapt  at  once  into 
a  glorious  life,  and  a  stUl  more  glo- 
rious immortality. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  the  matter 
—Thomson-^a  great  poet— poured 
his  genius  brer  a  subject  of  universal 
interest—and  the  "  Seaaons*'  from 
that  hour  to  this-^then^  now>  and  for 
ever — ^have  been,  are,  and  will  be, 
loved  and  admired  by  all  the  worldi 
Mr  Wordsworth  ought  to  know  that 
all  over  Scotland,  "  The  Seasons"  ki 
an  household-book.  Let  the  taste 
and  feeling  shewn  by  the  Collectors 
of  Elegant  Extracts  be  poor  as  pos* 
dble,  yet  Thomson's  countrymen, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  have 
an  along  not  only  gloried  in  his 
UlustriouB  fame,  but  have  made  a 
very  manual  of  his  great  work. 
It  lies  in  many  thousand  cottages. 
We  have  ourselves  seen  it  in  the 
shepherd's  shieling,  and  in  the  wooda- 
man'a  bower—small,  yellow-leaved, 
tatter'd,  mean,  miserabli^  calf-skin* 
bound,  smoked,  stinking  copies— let 
US  not  fear  to  utter  the  word,  ugly  but 
tfiie*— yet  perused,  pored,  and  pon- 
dered over  oy  those  humble  dweliera, 
by  the  winter-ingle  or  on  the^ummer 
brae,  perhaps  with  aa  enlightened— 
certBdnly  with  aa  imagination-over^ 
mastering  a  d^ghtp»~aa  evisr  enchain*> 
ed  die  spirits  m  the  high4>oni  and 
higUy  taught  to  their  splendid  copies 
lynig  on  richly  carved  tables^  and 
bound  in  crimaOn  silk  or  velvet,  in 
which  the  genius  of  painting  strove 
fo  embody  that  of  poetry,  and  the 
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printer's  art  to  lend  its  beauty  to  the 
very  shape  of  the  words  in  which  the 
bard's  immortal  spirit  was  enshrined. 
""  The  art  of  sewnff"  has  flourished 
for  many  centuries  m  Scotland.  Men,- 
women,  and  cbildrent  idl  lopk  up  to 
her  loveful  blue  or  wrathful  black, 
skies,  with  a  weather-wisdon  that> 
ke^ps  growing  from  the  cradle  to  the. 
grave*    Say  not  that  'tie  aUoe 

*'  The  poor  Indian,  wboM  antutorM  mind 
Seet  God  in  clonda^  and  hears  him  in  tha 
wind!" 

In  scriptural  language,  loftier  even 
than  that,  the  same  imagery  is  ap-' 

Elied  to  the  sights  seen  by  the  true 
eliever.  Who  Is  it  ^  that  maketh 
the  clouds  his  chariot  ?"  The  Scot- 
tish Peasantry — Highland  and  Low- 
land—look much  and  often  on  na- 
ture thus ;  and  of  nature  they  live  in 
the  heart  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
religion.  Therefore  do  they  love 
Thomson  as  an  inspired  Bard — only 
a  little  lower  than  the  Prophets.  In 
like  manner  have  the  people  of  Scot- 
land—from  time  immemorial — en- 
joyed the  use  of  their  ears.  Even 
persons  somewhat  hard  of  hearing, 
are  not  deaf  to  her  waterfalls,  fn 
the  sublime  invocation  to  Winter^ 
which  we  have  quoted— we  hear 
Thomson  recording  his  own  worship 
of  nature  in  his  boyish  davs,  when  he 
roamed  among  the  hills  of  his  father's 

garish,  far  away  from  the  manse.  In 
lose  strange  and  stormy  delights  did 
not  thousands  of  thousands  of  the 
Scottish  boyhood  fiamiliarly  live 
among  the  mists  and  snows?  Of 
all  that  number  he  alone  had  the 
genius  to  "  here  eternize  on  earth" 
nis  ioy— but  manv  millions  have  had 
souls  to  join  religiously  in  the  hymna 
he  chanted!  Yea,  his  native  Land, 
with  one  mighty  voice,  haa»  nearly 
for  a  century,  responded, 

■'Theae,  aa  tbay  ebanga^  Almighty  FaU&«r» 

thaia 
Ara  hvt  thf  variad  Gad!** 


END  or  FYTTE  FWST. 
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Beloved  aud  beaatiful  Bacfaanan 
Lodge,  for  a  few — ^for  four  montlis, 
farewell !  This  is  the  first  dim  day 
of  November ;  and  for  the  City  we 
leave  Aee,  not  without  reluctance, 
on  the  first  clear  day  of  March,  by 
the  blessine  of  Heaven,  once  more  to 
creep  into  uiy  blooming  bourne.  Ay, 
oft  and  oft  ere  then,  to  while  away  a 
sunny  forenoon  among  the  undecay- 
inff  everffreens,  to  breathe  the  balm 
of  thv  Cnristmas  roses,  and  for  one 
GentU  bosom  to  cull  the  earliest  cro- 
cuses that  yellow  through  the  thin 
snows  of  Spring. 

In  truth,  we  know  not  well  why  we 
should  ever  leave  thee,  for  thou  art 
the  Darling  of  all  the  Seasons ;  and 
Winter,  so  churlish  elsewhere,  is  ever 
bland  to  thee,  and,  daily  aliffhtin^  In 
these  gardens,  like  an  an£;el  of  hear 
ven,  loves  to  fold  and  unfold,  in  the 
cool  sunshine,  the  stainless  splendour 
of  his  pale-plumaged  wings.  But  we 
are  no  hermit  uear  to  us  though 
Nature  be,  here,  hand  and  hand  with 
Art,  walking  through  tliis  peaceful 
but  not  unpeopled  paradise,  a  voice 
comes  to  us  from  uie  city-heart — a 
low  deep  voice,  haunting  us  at  mid- 
night, wnen  the  thoti^html  spirit  has 
a  divine  disregard  ofsleep,  and  win- 
ning us  away  from  the  stillness  of 
solitude  into  the  stir  of  human  life. 
Milton  speaks  of  a  region 

"  AtMVve  the  stir  and  smoke  of  this  dim 

spot, 
^Vhlch  men  call  Earth;** 

and  often  have  we  visited  it,  borne 
on  thy  flight.  Imagination  I — a  redon 
of  pure^assionless,  and  profoundest 
peace.  Death  will  realize  that  dream  I 
But  while  yet  we  pursue  the  ends  of 
this  our  mortal  being,  in  the  mystery 
of  the  brain,  whence  ideas  arise,  and 
in  the  mystery  of  the  heart,  whence 
emotions  flow^^kindred  and  conge- 
nial all—thought  ever  blending  witii 
feeling,  reason  with  imagination,  and 
conscience  with  passion — 'tis  our 
duty  to  draw  our  aelight  from  inter- 
communion with  the  spirit  of  bur 
kind.  Oh  I  weakest  or  wickedest  of 
mortals  are  your  soul-sick,  life-loath- 
ing, world-wearied  men!  In  soli- 
tude,-the  soul  is  swallowed  up  in 
selfishness ;  and  out  of  selfishness 
what  sins  and  crimes  may  not  grow  I 


At  the  best,  moral  stagnation  eDsuefl 
—and  the  spirit  becomes,  like  ^  i 
green-manti^  pool,"  the  abode  of 
reptiles. 

Then  ever  welcome  to  us  be  linnr 
faces  and  living  voices,  the  Mt  and 
the  music  of  reality,  deaier  nr  than 
any  mere  ideas  or  emotioiifl  bsDgiog 
or  floatmg  aloof  by  tfaemselreB  in  the 
atmosphere  of  imagination  1  Bleat  he 
the  cordial  grasp  of  tiie  band  of 
friendship — blest  the  tender  embiaoe 
of  the  arms  of  love !  Nay,  smDe  not, 
fair  reader,  at  an  old  man's  fer- 
vour— for  Love  is  a  gradous  sprnt, 
who  deserteth  not  decUning  age. 
That  divinity  it  is  who  sometimes 
bringeth  One  in  her  band  e?eB  \xsxi 
than  tiiou— one  bright  and  beaotiiiil 
as  the  ver]^  Evening  Star,  who  rejoien 
in  a  filial  joy  to  shine  for  a  hallowed 
hour  all  by  herself  in  the  skj-cahn 
of  our  home.  .Ym  I  on  the  disap- 
pearance of  thy  setting,  0  dangbter 
of  our  soul !  continues  not  the  roooi 
brighter  with  the  prolonged  abadov 
of  tny  presence,  than  ever  it  might  be 
with  fairest  Phantasy, 

"  For  thou  art  heavenly,  she  an  eoptf 
dream.*' 

Ml  til  an  aifectionate  sadness,  tbere- 
fore,  if  indeed  sadness  be  not  too 
strong  a  word — over  which  resret 
breathes,  and  scio'cely  breatbeft-w 
a  faint  haze  somewhat  obscunng  a 
moonlight  night — once  more,  Bm 
anan  Lodgi^  do  we  bid  thee  no  long 
farewell.  The  Dro^kt  is  at  the  door 
—and,  my  eye  I  what  a  figure  is  Fb- 
ter!  There  he  aits,  like  a  besr.witli 
the  ribands,  in  his  paws^no  jpart 
visible  of  his  human  face  or  foAn 
divine,  but  his  small  red  eyes-^w 
his  ruby  nose,  whose  regrown  enor- 
mity laughs  at  Liston.  One  li^e 
month  ago,  tiie  knife  of  tiiat  akilnil 
chirurgeon  pared  it  down  to  the  di- 
mensions or  a  Christian  probcda. 
Again 'tis  like  a  frost-reddened  re- 
dish  turnip.  Pretty  Poll,  with  m 
delicate  pale  features,  sits  besid  nn 
like  a  snow-drop.  How  shafgf  ace 
he  returned  from  our  Highhmd  onr 
is  Filho  da  Puta!  His  mane  lo  [as 
his  tail— and  the  hair  on  his  ear.  Ika 
thatonhisfetiocks.  He  absolute'  re- 
minds us  of  Hogg's  Bonassus.  ^ 
bless  these  patentHStcps— on tb*  ■* 
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principle  as  tbose  by  which  we  ascend 
oar  nightly  couch.  We  are  aelf-depo* 
sited  In  our  Drosky.  Oh  I  the  lazy 
luxury  of  an  air-seat !  We  seem  to  be 
sitting  on  nothing  but  a  voluptuous 
wannth>  restorative  as  a  bath.  And 
then  what  furry  softness  envelopes 
our  feet!  Yes — Mrs  Gentle — Mrs 
Gientle — ^thy  Cashmere  shawl,  twined 
round  our  bust,  feels  almost  as 
silken-smooth  as  thine  own,  and 
scented  is  it  with  the  balm  of  thy 
own  lips.  Boreas  blows  on  it  ten- 
derly as  a  zephyr — and  the  wintry 
sunshine  seems  summery  as  it  plays 
on  the  celestial  colours.  Thy  pe- 
lisse, too,  over  our  old  happy  shoul- 
ders, purple  as  the  neck  ok  tlie  dove 
when  careering  round  his  mate.  Thy 
comforter,  too,  is  in  our  bosom-r- 
BJoA  the  dear, .  delightful,  delicious, 
cricked  worsted  thrills  through  skin 
and  flesh  to  our  very  heart  ft  dirls* 
Drive  away,  Peter.  Farewell  Lodge 
— and  welcome,  in  a  jiffy,  Moray- 
Place* 

There  we  go,  twelve  miles  an  hour 
easy,  with  long  strong  light  elastic 
strides  illustrative  ot  Arab  blood. 
■     Ten  years  ago,  and  thou,  Filhol  wert 
a  flyer  at  a  fence.  Dost  thou  remem- 
ber, old  boy,  how  for  a  cool  five  hun- 
dred, thou  cleared'st  yon  canal  in  a 
style  that  rivalled  that  of  the  red- 
deer  across  the  chasms  of  Caim- 
gorm  ?  All  we  had  to  do,  was  to  hold 
ard,  and  not  ride  over  the  hounds 
when,running  breast-high  close  on  the 
rear  of  reynard,  the  savage  pack  wa- 
kened the  welkin  with  the  tumultuous 
hubbub  of  their  death-cry,  and  whip- 
per-in and  huntsman  were  flogging  on 
their  faltering  flight  in  vain,  fields 
and   forests    oehmd  thy  heels  that 
glanced  and  glittered  in  the  frosty 
sunshine,     miat  steed  in  all  broad 
Scotland  at  a  steeple-chase  was  like 
thee  ?   Thy  hoofs  scorned  the  strong 
stubble,  and  skimmed  the  deep  faf 
loivB,  in  which  all  other  horses — hea- 
ry  there  as  di'agoons^-seemed  fet- 
Iqck-bound,  or  laboured  on  in  stagger- 
jogs,  soil-sunk  to  the  knees.  Ditdies 
dwin^ed  beneath  thy  bounds,  and 
rivera  were  as  rills;  or,  if,  in  flood, 
they  rudely  overran  their  banks,  into 
the  spate  plunged  thy  sixteen  hands 
and  a  hair  height,  like  a  Polar  mon- 
ster leaping  from  an  iceberg  into  the 
sea*   and  then  lifting  up  thy  small 
head  and  fine  neck  and  high  shoul- 
der»  like  a  Draco  from  the  weltering 
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waters,  with  a  few  proud  pawings 
to  which  the  recovered  ^[reensward 
rang,  Uiy  whole  bold  bnght-brown 
bulk  reappeared  on  the  bank,  crest* 
ed  by  old  Christopher,  and  after  one 
short  snorting  pause,  over  the  miry 
meadows-r-tantivy,  tantivy— away ! 
awav !  away ! 

Oh !  Son  of  a  Rep !  were  not  those 
elorious  days  ?  But  Time  has  gentiy 
laid  his  fine  finger  on  us  both,  Filho; 
and  never  more  must  we  two  be  seen 
by  the  edge  of  the  cover, 

<<  When  first  the  hunter's  starting  horn  is 

heard 
Upon  the  golden  hills." 

'Tis  the  last-learned  and  highest  les. 
son  of  Wisdom,  Filho,  in  man's  stu- 
dious obedience  to  Nature's  laws*^ 
to  know  when  to  stop  in  his  career* 
Pride,  Passion,  Pleasure — all  .urge 
him  on ;  while  Prudence,  Propriety, 
and  Peace,  cry  halt  I  halt  I  halt !  That 
mandate  we  have  timeously  obeyed, 
— and  having,  unblamed,  we  hope, 
and  blameless,  carried  on  the  pasi- 
times  of  youUi  into  manhood,  and 
even  through  the  prime  of  manhood 
on  to  the  verge  of  age — on  that  verge, 
after  some  tew  farewell  vagaries  up 
and  down  the  debateable  land,  we 
had  the  resolution  to  raise  our  bri- 
dle-hand, to  unloosen  the  spurs  from 
our  heels,  and  to  dismount  from  the 
stateliest  and  swiftest  steed,  Filho, 
that  ever  wafted  mortal  man  over 
moor  and  mountain,  or  carried  him 
as  on  a  storm-cloud  across  the  cata- 
racts. 

And  now,  doucely  and  decently 
sitting  in  our  Dro8ky,behold  us  driven 
by  Peter,  proud  as  Punch,  to  steer 
along  the  staring  streets,  tiie  great- 
grandson  of  the  Desert-Bom  I  Yet— ^ 
yet — couldst  thbulead  the  field,  Filho* 
with  old  Kit  Castor  on  tby  spmel 
But  though  our  day  be  not  yet  quite 
gone  by,  we  think  we  see  the  stealing 
shades  of  eve,  and  a  littie  farther  on 
in  the  solemn  vista,  the  darkness  of 
night ;  and,  therefore,  like  wise  child- 
ren of  nature,  not  unproud  of  the 
past,  not  ungrateful  for  the  present^ 
and  unfearfulof  the  future,  thus  do  we 
now  skim  tdong  the  road  of  life,  broad 
and  smooth  to  our  heart's  content, 
able  to  pay  the  turnpikes,  and  will- 
ing, when  we  shall  have  reached  the 
end  of  our  journey,  to  lie  down,  in 
hope,  at  the  goaL 

What  prettv,  little,  low  lines  of 
garden-fronted  cottages!  leading  us 
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aionff  otit  6f  rarid  Intotuburbni  cheer- 
(Mbessl  tin  now,  over  ^'  Ffi^^ev.) 
and  pMt  the  Oriental-lodctDg  (Ml-Gw 
Works,  with  a  sweep,  we  wind  into 
the  full  view  of  Pitt  Street,  (what 
a  glorious  nanel)  steep  «s  some 
Btrug^t  cliff-glea,  and  m  approaeh 
truly  majestic — yea,  call  it  at  onee 
magnificent— right  up  to  Ae  great 
city's  heart  **  There  goes  old  (Jbria- 
tOpher  North !"  the  br&ht  boys  in  the 
play-ground  of  the  New  Academy 
exclaim.  God  bless  you,  you  little 
fgg^ils  I — We  could  almost  find  it  in 
our  heart  to  ask  the  Rector  for  a  holi- 
day. But,  under  him,  all  your  day« 
are  holidays — for  when  the  precious 
hours  of  study  are  enlightened  by 
a  classic  spirit^  how  sweetly  do  they 
melt  into  those  of  play  t 

'<  Gay  hope  is  yours,  by  fancy  fed, 

Leas  pleasing  when  poesest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed. 

The  sanshine  of  the  breast ; 
Tours  biixom  health,  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  indention  ever  new. 

And  liyely  cheer,  of  yigour  bom  ; 
The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 
The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light. 

That  fly  th*  approach  of  mom." 

Descending  from  our  Drosky,  we 
find  No.  99,  Moray  Place,  exhibiting 
throughout  all  its  calm  interior  tiie 
self-same  expression  it  wore  the  day 
we  left  it  for  the  Lodge  eight  months 
ago.  There  is  our  Tenerwble  winter 
hat-«aa  like  ourseWes,  it  is  said,  as 
it  can  stare — ^sitting  on  the  circular 
in  the  Entrance-hall.  Every  thing 
has  been  tenderly  dusted  as  if  by 
hands  that  touched  with  a  SabbaA- 
feelmg;  and  though  the  furniture 
cannot  be  said  to  be  new,  yet  while 
it  is  in  all  sobered,  it  is  in  nothing 
Aided.  You  are  at  first  unaware  of  its 
richness  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
—its  grace  is  felt  graduallv  to  grow 
out  of  its  comfort— and  wat  whidi 
you  thought  but  eaae  lightens  iato 
elegance,  while  there  is  but  one 
fanage  in  nature  which  can  adequate* 
ly  express  its  repose-*-4bat  of  a  hiU* 
sheltered  field  by  suaset,  under  a 
fresh-fallen  vest  of  vin^n  snow.  For 
then  snow  blushes  with  a  faint  crim* 
son-^nay,  sometimes  when  Sol  is  ex- 
traordinarily splendid,  not  faint,  but 
^  beautiful  exceedingly"  with  a  gor- 
geousuess  of  colouring  that  fears 
Hot  to  face  in  rivalry  the  western 
clouda» 


Let  no  man  kare  two  hoDKs  with 

est  delight  is  luuuBtltitaicst^  '&■>' 
people  think  no  articles  fixtmeitat 
grates.  Butsoliifl,andottoBiiiii,ad 
chahrs,  and  footsaook,  and  screesi* 
and  above  all  beda^all  are  fixtnra 
in  the  dwelling  of  a  wise  maD,eotno> 
scitive  and  semitive  of  the  b)einiif;i 
of  this  life.    Each  haa  its  owi  ^aes 
aaaigned  to  it  by  the  taste,  tK(,aBl 
feelmg^  of  the  master  er  miitrai 
(alaa  I  where  is  she  ?)  of  tiw  mii^ 
sion,  where  order  and  elennee  wt 
nieter  to  comfort,  and  OMitfoniikit 
a  homely  word  for  happineBS.    Ii 
various  moods  we  vary  their  umige- 
ment^nor  is  even  the  easiestof  all 
easy-cfaavs  secure  for  life  aninil 
being  ffently  pushed  on  ita  wMi 
fron  dimney-nook  to  wfaidoir-(«- 
n«r,  whan  the  sunafaine  nay  have  ei« 
tinguisl^  the  fiire^  and  the  blue  aky 
tempts  the  PaterfamiHatj  or  Ubn 
who  is  but  an  uncle,  to  lie  hadc,in(b 
half-shut  eyes,  and  gaxe  upon  liie 
dieerfttl  puri^,  even  fike  a  ahep- 
hard  on  ttie  hill.    But  these  Ihtte 
occasional  dlsarruwements  aerre  b«l 
to  preserve  the  spirit  of  pemHDeiit 
arrangement,  without  which  the  rerf 
virtue  of  domeaticity  dies.    WM 
sacrilege,  therefcve,  agaiast  tiie  Lina 
and  Penates,  to  turn  a  whirfe  hooae 
topsyturvy,  from  ^^arret  to  cellar, 
r^^arly  as  May  flowers  deck  the 
sone  of  the  year !    Why^  Turkey, 
or  a  Persian,  or  even  anUtoa,  ora 
Kidderminster  carpet,  is  aa  mvA 
the  nrb  of  the  wooden  floor  hmda, 
as  the  grass  is  of  the  earthen  flocr 
outside  of  your  house.    Would  yim 
Hh  and  lay  down  the  greenawara? 
But  without  further  illustration-4e 
aaaured  the  cases  are  kmdred— tnd 
so  too  with  sofas  and  shrubs,  tei^bedB 
and  trees.   Independenthr,  howerer, 
of  these  analogies,  not  raacifiil  but 
lyinff  de«>  in  the  nature  of  tiiiiigi»  Ae 
iwiae  of  one's  tabernacle,  m  tiva 
and  cowktry,  ouglitevertobeaiffed 

from  all  radical  revolnlioiiary  bmvs* 
■WBts,  and  to  He  for  ever  is  i 
waking  dream  of  gracefti^  rtpoia 
All  our  affectioiia  towards  Umoa 
things  become  tenderer  and  deeper 
in  tile  continuous  and  unbroken  ftn^ 
of  domestic  habit.  The  eye  f^ 
lovingly  fomiltarixed  wilh  each  oft* 
jeet  occupying  it»  own  peeufitf 
and  appropriate  plaee,  aad  fediii 
a  ttoneatt  whea  the  most  M^ 


ifiia,! 
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ctat  if  mlirtfaig  or  rdmoTed.  We  ^ 
B«l  aword  about  children^i^t^y  fortu- 
Bitely,  Bince  we  areryet  unmarriedy 
we  luive  n^e't'but  eTen  they,  if 
liroiiriit'UI'^hristiaiuByare  no  dissent^ 
efi^^&om  thk  ereed»  and  however 
nicketf  in  the  uuneiyy  in  an  order- 
ly kept  parlour  or  drawing-room 
biyw  like  so  many  pretty  little  white 
Biiee  do  they  glide  cannily  along  the 
floor  I  Let  no  such  horror  then  as  a 
jutting  ever  befall  us  or  our  fiiendi  I 
0  merieyl  only  look  at  a  long  huge 
mdn  of  wBffgons,  heaped  up  to  the 
windows  of  the  first  noors,  moving 
aloDg  the  dust-driving  or  mire-eho- 
ked  streets  with  furniture  from  a  abut- 
ted town-house  towards  one  stancung 
ia  the  rural  shades  with  an  empty 
•tomachi  Allis  dinuned  or  destroyed 
—chairs  crushed  on  the  tableland, 
and  four-posted  beds  lying  helpless- 
ly with  their  astmiished  feet  up  to 
heaven— a  alffht  that  might  make  the 
aaurols  weep? 

True  wisdom  soon  accommodates 
itself  even  to  involuntary  or  inevi- 
table  change-^but   to   that  which 
flows  from  our  own  sweet  will,  how- 
ever sudden  and  stronj^,  it  instantlv 
moulds  itself  in  a  novel  delight,  with 
aU  our  fiuniliar  and  domestic  habits. 
Why,  we  have  not  been  in  at  99,  Moray 
Place,  fmr  a  week— nay,  for  two  days 
and  nights— till  you  might  swear  we 
bad  b^n  all  our  days  a  Cit,  we  look 
so  like  a  Native.    The  rustic  air  of 
te  Lodge  has. entirely  left  us,  and 
all  our  movements  are  entirely  me- 
tropolitan.   You  see  before  you  a 
gntleman  of  the  old  school,  who 
lows  that  the  eyes  of  the  town  are 
rn  him  when  he  seeks  the  open 
,  and  who  preserves,  even  in  the 
privacy  of  the  parlour,  that  dignity 
•f  dress  and  demeanour  which,  du- 
ring winter,  befits  his  age,  his  rank, 
and  his  character.    Now,  we  shave 
every  morning;  John,  who,  in  his 
boyish  davs,  served  under  Barba- 
FOflSBjUgtitly passes  the  combthrough 
ow  ^  aable  silvered,"  and  then,  in 
ear  shawl  dressing-gown,  wedescend 
aboi:A  ten  to  our  study,  and  sit,  not 
unsiately,  beside  the  hissing  urn,  at 
eur  protracted  breakfast.  In  one  little 
montii  or  less,  **  ere  our  shoes  are 
old,"  we  lieel  as  if  we  had  belonged 
to  thu  house,  and  it  to  us,  from  our 
Mrth.  The  Lodge  is  seen  to  be  stand- 
ing in  ita  etlllness,  Air,  far  away,  like 
some  scene  in  a  half-forgotten  dream; 
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of  which  the  dim  glimpses  are  felt 
to  be  delightful,  and  by  strange  sym« 
pathies  tmrough  the  imagination  to 
aflfect  the  heart.  Dear  memories  o£ 
the  pensive  past— and  the  past  is 
always  pensive — ^now  and  then  come 
floating  upon  the  cheerful  present— i 
like  birds  of  fairest  plumage  floating 
far  inland  from  the  main.  But  there 
is  no  idle  longing— no  vidn  regreC 
This,  we  say,  is  true  wisdom.  For 
each  scene  and  season — each  plea- 
sure and  place,  ought  to  be  trusted 
to  itself,  m  the  ec<momy  of  human 
life,  and  to  be  allowed  its  own  pro- 
per power  over  our  spirit.  People 
m  the  country  are  often  restless  to 
return  to  town — and  people  in  town 
unhappy  till  they  rush  away  into  the 
countiy — ^thus  cheating  their  entire 
existence  out  of  its  natural  calm  and 
satisfaction.  Not  so  we.  We  give 
both  their  due — and  that  due  is,  an 
almost  undivided  delight  to  each, 
while  we  live  under  its  reign.  For 
Nature,  believe  us,  is  no  Jealous  mis- 
tress. She  is  an  affectionate  wife, 
who,  being  assured  of  his  fidelity,  is 
not  afraid  to  trust  her  husband  out 
of  her  sight, 

"  When  still  the  Town  afhln  do  call  hio) 
thence," 

and  who  waits  with  cheerful  patience 
for  his  return,  duly  welcomed  with 
a  conjugal  shower  of  tears,  smiles, 
and  kisses. 

What  kind  of  a  Winter — ^we  won- 
der— are  we  to  have  in  the  way  of 
wind  and  weather?  We  trust  it  will 
be  severe.  As  the  last  summer  set 
in  with  his  usual  severity,  the  present 
Winter  must  not  be  behindhand  with 
him ;  but  after  an  occasional  week's 
rain  of  a  commendably  boisterous 
character,  come  out  in  fiill  fig  of  frost. 
He  has  two  suits  which  we  greatly 
admire,  combining  the  splendour  of 
a  court-dress  with  the  strength  of  a 
work-day  ffarb— we  mean  his  gar* 
ments  of  black  and  his  garments  of 
i^ite  frost  He  looks  best  in  the 
former,  we  think,  on  to  about  Christ- 
mas—and the  latter  become  the  old 
gentleman  well  from  that  festival  sea- 
son, on  to  about  the  day  sacred  to  a 
class  of  persons  who  never  read  this 
Magazine. 

Of  all  the  months  of  the  year  No- 
vember— in  our  climate — ^whether  in 
town  or  country,  bears  the  worst 
chiuncter,    He  is  almost  universally 
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thought  to  he  a  sour,  sulky,  sullen, 
savaffe,  dim,  dull,  dark,  disconsolate, 
yet  ^signingmonth^infewer  words, 
a  month  scarcely  fit  to  live.  Ahhor- 
ring  all  personalities,  we  have  never 
given  in  to  this  national  ahuse  of  No- 
vember. We  know  him  well-^and 
though  we  admit  at  once  that  he  is 
no  beauty,  and  that  his  manners  are 
at  the  best  bluff,  ai  the  worst  repul* 
sive,  yet  on  those  who  choose  to  cul- 
tivate his  acquaintance,  his  character 
continues  so  to  mellow  and  amelio- 
rate itself,  that  they  come  at  last,  if 
not  to  love,  to  like  him,  and  even  to 
prefer  his  company  **  in  the  season  of 
tiie  year,"  to  tnat  of  other  more  bril- 
liant visitors.  So  true  is  it  both  with 
months  and  men,  that  it  requires  only 
to  know  the  most  unpleasant  of 
them,  and  to  see  them  auring  a  fa- 
vourable phasis,  in  order  to  regard 
them  with  that  Christian  compla- 
cency which  a  eood  heart  sheds  over 
all  its  habits.  Tis  unlucky  for  No- 
vember— ^poor  fellow — ^that  he  fol- 
lows October.  October  is  a  month 
so  much  admired  by  the  world,  that 
we  often  wonder  he  has  not  been 
spoiled.  *^  What  a  glorious  October  !*' 
•*  Why,  you  will  surely  not  leave  us 
till  October  comes  !*'  **  October  is 
the  month  of  all  months — and  till 
you  see  him,  you  have  not  seen  the 
Lakes."  Weacknowledge  his  claims. 
He  is  often  truly  delightful.  But  like 
other  brilliant  persons,  he  is  not  only 
privileged  to  be  at  times  extremely 
dull,  but  his  intensest  stupidity  is 
pane^vrhsed  as  wit  of  the  first  water 
— while  his  not  unfrequent  rudeness, 
of  which  many  a  common  montii 
would  be  ashamed,  passes  for  the 
ease  of  high-birth,  or  the  eccentricity 
of  genius.  A  very  different  feeling 
indeed  exists  towards  unfortunate 
November.  The  moment  he  shews 
his  face,  all  other  faces  are  glum. 
We  defy  month  or  man,  under  such 
a  trial,  to  make  himself  even  tolerably 
agreeable.  He  feels  that  he  is  no 
favourite,  and  that  a  most  sinister  mis- 
interpretation will  be  put  on  all  his 
motions,  manners,  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds.  A  man  or  a  month  so  cir- 
cumstanced is  much  to  be  pitied. 
Think,  loolf,  speak,  act  as  he  will — 
yea,  even  more  like  an  angel  than  a 
man  or  a  month-— every  eyebrow 
arches-every  nostril  distends— every 
lip  curls  towards  him  in  contempt, 
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whila  blow  ovw  the  ice  that  eadaitt 
all  his  feeling  and  faculties  hetvf* 
chill  whispermgs  of  "  who  is  that  d» 
agreeable  fellow  ?'*  In  such  a  froaea 
atmosph^^  would  not  eloqaence  \» 
congealed  on  the  lips  of  an  UljnBfi^ 
and  poetry  prosified  on  those  of  la 
Apollo! 

Give  then,  we  Bay,tiie  devil  lus  doe, 
and  November  is  company  for  wf 
Christian.  Believe  us,  tnat  the  cele»^ 
tial  phenomena  are  now  ofiea  ex^ 
ceedingly  and  sinffularly  beantiful. 

See  fa  ereat  Cuy  m  a  mist!  Aliii 
not  ahrouoed— at  intervals  some&iBg 
huge  is  beheld  in  the  sky— what  m 
know  not,  tower,  temple,  spire,  done, 
or  a  pile  of  nameless  stnicturea-ODe 
after  the  other  fading  away,  or  sialc* 
ing  and  settiing  down  into  the  flloon 
that  grows  deeper  and  deeper likea 
night.  The  stream  of  life  seems  al- 
most hushed  in  the  blind  blank— yet 
you  hear,  ever  and  anon,  now  hoet 
now  there,  the  alow  sound  of  feet 
moving  to  their  own  dull  ecfaoee,  lad 
lo  I  the  Sun 

'*  Looks  .through  the  horizontal  misty  lir, 
Shorn  of  his  beams," 

like  some  great  ehost  Ay,  he 
looks  !  does  he  not  fstraight  <m|io«r 
iface,  as  if  you  two  were  the  oaly 
beings  there — and  were  held  /ooto^ 
at  each  other  in  some  strange  com- 
munion. Surely  you  must  sometimes 
have  felt  that  emotion,  when  the  Lu- 
minary seemed  no  longer  luminous, 
but  a  dull-red  brazen  <»b,  sick  into 
the  death — obscure  the  Shedder  of 
Light,  and  the  Giver  of  Life  llfeloB! 
The  Sea  has  sent  a  tide-borne  vbd 
to  the  City,  and  vou  almost  start  ia 
wonder  to  behold  all  the  heaveoa 
clear  of  clouds,  (how  beautiful  was 
the  clearing  I )  and  bending  inanuglity 
blue  bow,  tnat  brigfatiy  over-araus 
all  the  brightened  habitatioasof  meo! 
The  spires  shoot  up  into  tiie  akyr- 
the  domes  tranquilly  rest  theiv- 
all  the  roofs  glitter  as  with  diamondi, 
all  the  white  walls  are  luBtraoB* 
save  where,  here  and  there,  some 
loftier  range  of  buildings  hanga  ita 
steadfast  shadow  o'er  aquareor  street, 
magnifying  the  city,  by  means  of  se- 
parate muMtudesof  structures,  each 
townrJike  in  itself,  and  the  whole 
gathered  together  by  the  ontirard 
eye,  and  the  inward  imagiwatica, 
worthy  indeed  of  the  name  of  Me* 
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feropolis,  and  glorifying  the  nation's 
grandeur* 

*'  We  bid  the  spirit  of  our  countiy  hail !" 

This  is  such  a  day.    Let  us  sit 
down-^we  two  ti^ether — ^for  three 
18  bad  company— on  this  bench  below 
the  shadow  of  the  Parthenon.    It  is 
the  first  fine  frost— and  the  air  is  now 
so  rarified,  that  you  can  see  not  indis* 
tinctly  the  figure  of  a  num  on  Artiiur's 
ISeaL  .   Not  a  flake — or  as  we  say 
in  our  Doric— not  a  pile  of  snow — 
and  the  Caltoil,  though  a  city  hill- 
is  as  green  as  the  (^ter  towering 
over  the  Border^forest    Not  many 
years  ago»  no  stone  edifice  was  on  his 
unviolated  verdure — he  was  a  true 
rural  Mount^where  the  lassies  bleach- 
ed their  claes,  in  a  pure  atmosphere 
aloof  from  the  city  smoke  almost  as 
the  sides  and  summit  of  Arthur's 
Seat    Flocks  of  sheep  might  have 
grazed  here,  had  there  been  enclo- 
sures, and  many  milch  cows.  But  in 
their  absence,  a  pastond  character 
was  given  to  the  Hill,  by  its  green 
silence,  here  and  there  broken  by 
the  songs  and  laughter  of  these  linen- 
bleaching  lassies,  and  by  the  arm-in- 
^■rm  strolling  of  lovers  in  the  morn- 
ing lij^ht  or  the  evening  shade.  Here 
named  people  used  to  walk  with 
their  children,  thinking  and  feeling 
themselves  to  be  in  the  country ;  and 
here  elderly  gentlemen,  like    our- 
selves, with  gold-headed  canes,  or 
simple  crutches,  mused  and  medita- 
ted on  the  on-goings  of  the  noisy 
lower  world.  Such  a  Hill,  so  close  to 
a  great  City,  yet  undisturbed  bv  it, 
sad  embued  at  all  times  with  a  ieel- 
ing  of  sweeter  peace,  because  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  din 
and  stir,  of  wnich  its  green  recess 
lugh  up  in  the  blue  air  never  par- 
tock,  seems  now,  in  the  mingled 
dream  of  imagmation  and  memory, 
to  have  been  indeed  a  superurban 
Pandisel  But  a  citv  cannot^  ought 
not  to  be,  controlled  in  its  growth ; 
the  natural  beauty  of  this  Hill  has 
had  its  day;  now  it  is  broken  all 
round  with  wide  walks,  along  which 
you  mi^ht  drive  chariots  arbreast; 
broad  flights  of  stone-stairs  lead  up 
along  the  once  elastic  brae-turf;  and 
its  bosom  is  laden  with  towers  and 
temples,   monuments   and   mauso- 
leums. Alongoneside,  where  hanging 
gardens  might  have  been,  magnificent 
as  those  of  the  old  Babylon,  stretches 


the  macadamized  Royal  Road  to 
London,  flanked  by  one  receptacle 
for  the  quiet  dead,  and  by  another 
for  the  unquiet  living — a  churchyard, 
and  a  prison  dying  away  in  a  bride* 
well.  But,  making  amends  for  such 
hideous  deformities,  with  front  nobly 
looking  to  the  clifis,  over  a  dell  of 
dwellings  seen  dimly  through  the 
smoke-mist  ever  tliere,stand8,  sacred 
to  the  Muses,  an  Edifice  that  might 
have  pleased  the  eye  of  Perides.  a£is  t 
immediately  below  one  that  would 
have  turned  the  brain  of  Palladio. 
Modem  Athens  indeed!  Pew  are  the 
Grecians  among  thy  architects;  those 
who  are  not  Goths  are  Picts— and  the 
King  himself  of  the  Painted  People 
designed  Nelson's  Monument 

But  who  can  be  querulous  on  such  a 
day?  Weigh  all  its  defects, designed 
and  undesigned,and  is  not  Edinburgh 
yet  a  noble  city  ?  Arthur's  Seat  I  how 
like  a  lion  I  The  magnificent  range  of 
Salisbury  Craigs,  on  which  a  battery 
might  be  built,toblow  the  whole  inha- 
bitation  to  atoms !  Our  friend  here^ 
the  Calton,  with  bis  mural  crown ! 
Our  Castle  on  his  Cliff !  Gloriously 
hung  round  with  national  histories 
along  all  his  battlements  I  Do\hey  not 
embosom  ''mine  own  romantic  town** 
in  a  style  of  grandeur  worthy,  if  such 
it  be,  of  a  "  City  of  Palaces  ?"  Call 
all  things  by  their  right  names,  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  Palaces  they 
are  not — nor  are  they  built  of  marble ; 
but  they  are  stately  houses,  framed 
of  stone  from  Crai^-Leith  quarry, 
almost  as  pale  as  the  Parian;  and 
when  the  winter  sun  looks  fitfully 
through  the  storm,  or  as  now,  serene- 
ly through  the  calm,  richer  than  Pa- 
rian in  the  tempestuous  or  the  peace- 
ful liffht.  Never  beheld  we  the  city 
wearmg  such  a  majestic  metropolitan 
aspect. 

"  Aye,  proudly  fiiDg  thy  white  Rrms  to 

the  sea, 
Queen  of  the  unconquer'd  North  !'* 

How  near  the  Frith!  Gloriously 
does  it  supply  tlie  want  of  a  rivei*. 
It  is  a  river,  though  seeming,  and 
sweeping  into,  the  sea ;  but  a  river 
that  man  may  never  bridge;  and 
though  still  now  as  the  sky,  we  wish 
you  saw  it  in  its  magnificent  mad- 
ness, when  brought  on  the  roarings 
of  the  stormful  tide, 

"  Breaks  the  long  wave  that  at  the  Pole 
began  !** 
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Coast-cides    alone   are    Qaeete. 

All  inlandarebutTributaries*  Earth's 

empiry  belongs  to  the  Power  that  sees 

its  shadow  in  the  sea.  Two  separate 

Cities^  not  twins— but  one  of  ancient, 

and  one  of  modem  birth— how  harmo- 

zkiouslj  in  spite  of  form  and  features 

characteristicallf  different,  do  thejr 

coalesce  into  one  Capital !  This  mi* 

racle,  methinks,  is  wrought  by  the 

Spirit  of  Nature  on  the  World  of  Art. 

Her  great  features  subdue  almost 

into  similarity  a  Whole  constructed 

of  such  various  elements,  for  it  is  all 

felt  to  be  kindred  with  those  ffuar- 

dian  cliffs.    Those  eternal  heights 

hold  the  Double  City  together  in  an 

amity  that  breatiies  over  both  the 

same  national  look — ^the  impression 

of  the  same  national  soul.    In  the 

olden  time,   she  gathered   herself 

almost  under  the  very  wing  of  the 

Castle,  for  in  her  heroic  heart  she 

erer  heard,  unalarmed  but  watchful, 

the  idarums  of  war,  and  that  cliff, 

under  heaven,  was  on  earth  the  rock 

of  her  salvation.    But  now  thefoun^ 

dation  of  that  rock,  vdience  yet  the 

tranquil  bureher  hears  the  morning 

and  Uie  eveuingbugle,i8  beautifiedby 

gardens  that  love  its  pensive  shadow, 

for  that  it  tames  the  light  to  flowers 

by  rude  feet  untrodden,  and  yieldinff 

garlands  for  the  brows  of  perpetuu 

peace.    Thence  elegance  and  gi-ace 

arose;  and  though 

«  The  ancient  spirit  be  not  dead, 

Old  times,  methinl&a,  are  breathing  there,** 

as  now  chime  the  merry  music  bells 
fvom  St  Giles's  Dome, 

'*  In  sbape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent" 

over  that  wilderness  of  antique  struc- 
tures picturesquely  huddled  aloi^ 
the  blue  line  ofsky— as  Wilkte  once 
finely  said,  like  the  spine  of  some 
enormous  animal — yet  all  along  this 
side  of  that  unrivered  fmd  mound- 
divided  dell,  now  shines  a  new  world 
of  radiant  dwellings,  declaring  by 
their  regular  but  not  monotonous 
magnificence,  that  the  same  people, 
whose  "  perfervid  genius*'  preserved 
them  by  war  unhumbled  among  the 
nations  in  days  of  darkness,  have  now 
drawn  a  strength  as  invincible,  from 
the  beautiful  arts  which  have  been 
cultivated  by  peace  in  the  days  of  lieht. 
And  is  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitation 
there  worthy  of  the  place  inhabited  ? 
We  are  a  Scotchman.  And  the  great 
English  Moralist  has  aaked,  where 
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may  a  Scotchman  be  found  whi» 
loves  not  the  honour  or  the  glory  si 
his  country  better  than  truth  V  We 
are  that  Scotchman— though  for  our 
country  would  we  die.  Yet  deirer 
too  dian  life  is  to  ua  the  honour^ 
if  not  the  glory  of  our  country— «nd 
had  we  a  thousand  lives,  pron^ 
would  we  ky  them  all  down  ia  Ihs 
dust  ratiber  than  give— or  see  givw 
single  stain 


"  Unto  the  silver  cross,  to  Scotland  dor,** 

on  which  as  yet  BO  stafai  appears  AT8 
those  fflorious  weather^atains,  tint 
have  ndlan  on  its  fM»  from  the 
douds  of  war  and  the  tftorms  of  iMl- 
tie.  Sufficient  praise  to  the  spirit  of 
our  land,  that  she  knows  how  to  lore, 
admire,  and  rival— not  in  van— Iki 
spirit  of  high-hearted  and  heroicEig- 
land.  Long  as  we  and  that  other 
noble  Isle, 

*'  Set  as  an  emerald  In  the  caaing  an,* 

in  triple  uflion  breadie  aa  one, 

**  Then  come  against  ns  the  whole  worid 

Inarms, 
And  we  will  meet  them  !** 

Whatisapeoi^ewitheatpride!  M 
let  them  know  that  its  root  rests  ea 
noble  piUars;  and  in  the  wheie 
range  of  strengdi  and  stateHawij 
what  piUars  are  there  etroager  wU 
flteftelier  than  thoee  eloriolis  two-* 
Genius  and  Liberty  7  Hero  valov 
has  fought — here  philosophy  hv 
medit«ted*4iere  poetry  has  0109. 
Are  not  our  living  yet  as  hnre 
as  our  dead?  All  wisdom  hv  aft 
perished  with  the  sages  to  whom  we 
bave  built  «r  are  buUdiDg  ■»■»' 
mental  tombs.  The  muses  yet  lere 
to  breaAe  Ihe  pure  mountaiB«r« 
Catedcm.  And  liave  we  not  aaMOg* 
us  one  myriadHBinded  man,  «we 
naaie,  without  offenoe  to  Aat  hi|^ 
prieat  of  nature,  or  his  devonte* 
worshippers,  may  flow  from  oar 
Hps,  even  vriien  Aey  utter  that  «r 
Shakspearb  ? 

Besides  all  that,  did  not  has  mt^ 
gradouB  Mivesty,  the  late  Kuig^^ 
clare,  tiiat  we  were  *  A  nauoa  w 
ffentlemen?"  ^    , 

Edinburgh,  during  the  dead  « 
Summer,  is  a  far  more  solitaiy  ga» 
than  Glenetive,  Gtencris,  or  Glen- 
CO.  There  is  not,  however,  so 
much  dmiger  of  being  lest  m%m 
in  the  moor  ef  Ramioai-^  t^r^m 
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aad  aquaresy  though  then  utterly  te-  of  the  widest,  their  teeth  are  white 

nantlets,  are  ufleml  as  landmarks  to  as  well  as  sharp,  and  QJj^  t^e  opeidng 

the  pilgrim  passing  through  what  of  their  ruddy  npSi  their  iFory-casei) 

aeemstebe^  are  still  farther  brightened  by  hear^ 

«  A  Btin  for^en  City  of  the  Dead !"  smiles.   'Twould  be  fidse  to  say  that 

But,  like  a  frct-bound  river,  sud-  2?!rften7or^i?l£^SS 

denly  dissolved  by  a  sU-ong  thaw.  2dl?Sw J^e^fdlaW 

and  comuur  down  in  spate  from  the  ZLi     i»„;  ♦l^.TiT  t^T^lZZ^l^^ 

mountainTto  the  low  lands,  about  ****    ^'^^  though,  in  one  senw.  the 

•71"..      Tir        """"^  oKwixi.  jjjgjj  gyg  ^_l    coBtomera,  as  Code* 

the  beginning  of  November,  Life  an-  "     ^m  ^/  v—wu.vi.,  »  wgk 

nuaU;|r  re^verfiows  our  metropo-        ^  ^ 

lis,  with  a  noise  like  "  the  rushing  "  'Who  chance  to  tread  upon  their  fre»> 
of  many  chariots."   The  streets,  that  ^™  toe," 

fOT  months  had  been  like  the  stony  yet,  literally,  they  are  a  comely  crev, 

channels  of  dried-up  stoeams-only  ^^A  if  formed  into   battalioM  ia 

not  quite  so  well  paved-are  again  nwrching  order,  would  make  tha 

all  ft-murmur,  and  peope  addicted  Nationaf  Guard  in  Paris,  who  now 

to  the  study  of  political  economy,  protect  the  infant  liberties  of  France, 

"♦eg™  ^  "ol*  and  with  that  antique  republican  La 

"  Each  itrange  tale  devouUy  true"  Fayette  at  their  head,  from  all  scaith 

Uk  the  Malthusian  theory  of  popular  ("'^  Kon>  Mve  die  monarchy,  it 

tioB.    What  swarms  keep  hovering  represented  by  a  cipher-4diig  m.  a 

round  the  great  Northern  Hive !  Add  phantom-«hrone,  look  like 
«k«  after  eke  to  the  skep,  and  still  « that  email  Infantry 

aeoms  it  too  small  to  contdn  all  the  Warr'd  on  by  crane* ;" 

!n2dS!"Na^d^Srrti^''v^  fortheSiK-PeetCaubmighMftiitoiied 

never  speak  positively,  you  may  have  ^^  ,^*»'«"  S^^j^"^^*  "*^  "P 

notice<Cbut  always  ccinparadvely  J  *?  ^P^^  Hundred,  from  one  seo. 

and  as  England  is  somewhere  about  *"»»  '^  f"^  *^^  "*  f  *««^  •• 

six  timesliore  populous  than  Scot-  '^^";?."' **??  ^^*'  T  *"«^™>*» 

«>ad,  you  may,  6y  brushing  up  your  !?*^""S::  0»iftm$Uth^ye6guTm 

iriths^etie,  and  applying  to  ou?  itel-  *^  ^  ^^I^jJ^^  "^  .?•  '^* 

Hgent  friend  Mr  QefanS's  census,  ta-  !? "^^f  ^?^*!!*  ^c^"^  '^•"' 

^  a  good  many  years  ago,  and  then  *»'«•'  ^^  '♦j  f  <»f  PJ?^?T™ 

altowiSgfw  tii  vast  Sflux  since.  <»?"'«'»•"  T^^'l'^i^  *m,  "2^ 

disoovdthat  we  are  not  so  far  wrong  pnat^onVirgil  spictureof  CamiUafly- 

in  our  apparent  paradox.  ^  mg  dpng  the  hwds  of  corn  witfiout 

Were^vemlierin  himself  a  iar  ^"'"^^  ^f^  ""' "  ^  """S^  "^ 

thering  of  the  Ctans.    The  country  ^f""  Southron  dames,  the  on^omga 

floWSito  the  town-all  its  life  seen^  ?f  "'^.^»?;j"SSSr^"2«  t!t 

to  do  so-and  to  leave  nothing  be-  •«"*  "^"Tu^.?!,"!,?!^"  T^  «L!2^ 

hbid  but  the  bare  trees  and  hedges.  ^**?'' ™  ^i^^^Hitf^^  A^ 

Equipage,  again  «»  glittering  dSng  fj^Xt        ^        ^ 

all  the  streets  and  squares,  circuses  ° 

and  crescents— and  one  might  think  "  ^mid  tbe  gwMral  dance  of  minstreliy" 

that  the  entire  **  nation  of  ladies  and  who  could  wear  a  long  face,  un- 

^ntlemen" — for  the  King  meant  to  less  it  were  in  sympathy  with  his 

include  the  sex  in  his  compliment-*  length  of  ears  ?  A  dm  of  multitudi- 

were  moving  tlirough  their  metropo-  nous  joy  hums  in  the  air,  you  cannot 

lis.    Amusement  and  business  walk  see  the  city  for  the  houses,  its  inha^ 

hand  in  hand — you  hardly  know,  bitants  for  the  people ;  and,  as  for 

from  their  cheerful  countenances,  finding  any  one  particular  acquaint- 

which   is   which — for   the  Scotch,  ance  m  the  crowd,  why,  to  use  an 

^ougfa  a  hiffh-cheeked,  are  not  an  ill-  elegant  simile,  you  mieht  as  well  go 

fsToured  fdk  in  their  features,  and  search  for  a  needle  In  a  stack  of 

though  Ibeir  mouths  are  somei^iat  straw. 


Hhap$ody.    FytU  Second, 
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But  hark  t  a  hollow  sound,  diatanl, 
but  as  yet  referred  to  no  distinct 
^ace— then  a  faint  mixture  of  a 
dear  chime  that  is  almost  music-- 
now  a  tune,  **  that  warbles  melody"— 
and,  at  las^  rousing  the  massy  mul^ 
tude  to  enthusiasm,  a  military  march, 
Bwelling  yarious,  profound,  and  hi^, 
widi  drum,trombone,  serpent,  trump, 
clarionet,  fife,  flut^  and  cymbiu, 
brinffing  slowly  on  (is  it  the  mea- 
sured tramp  or  the  feet  of  men,  or 
the  c<mfused  tramplioff  of  horses  ?) 
banners  floating  over  the  procession, 
above  the  glitter  of  steel,  and  the 
golden  dow  of  helmets  ?  'Tis  a  rc^- 
ment  of  cavalry— >hurra  I  the  Carbi- 
neers! Lol  the  advanced  guard. 

^  There  fingluid  aende  her  men,  of  men 
the  chief," 

atill,  staid,  bold,  bronzed  faces,  with 
keen  eyes,  looking  straightforward 
from  between  sabres;  whue  beneath 
the  equable  but  haughty  motion  of 
tiieir  steeds,  almost  disciplined  as 
their  riders,  with  long  black  horse 
hair  flowijg  in  martial  majesty,  nod 
theirhigh  Roman  casques.  The  sweet 
storm  of  music  has  been  passing  by 
while  we  were  gazing,  and  is  now 
somewhat  deadened  by  the  retiring 
distance,  and  by  that  mass  of  buil£ 
ings,  (how  the  windows  are  dive,  and 
agaze  with  faces  I)  while  troop  after 
troop  comes  on,  still  moving,  it  is  felt 
by  all,  to  the  motion  of  the  warlike 
tune,  though  now  across  the  Water- 
loo Bridge  sounding  like  an  echo, 
till  the  glorious  war-pageant  is  all 
gone  by,  and  the  dull  day  is  dead- 
ened down  ajBfain  into  the  stillness 
and  silence  of  an  ignoble  peace. 

Such  a  spectacle  does  not  belong, 
to  be  sure,  peculiarly  to  November; 
but  'twas  in  November  that  last  we 
saw  it,  and,  at  the  sight, 

**  Sboulclei**d  oar  cnitcb,  and  shewed  how 
fleldfl  are  won  !** 

Much  more  characteristic  of  No- 
vember is  this  mean  and  miserable 
dajr  that,  while  we  are  now  Rhapso- 
dizing on  Winter,  is  drizzling  all 
Edinburgh  with  the  worst  of  all 
imaginable  Scottish  mists — ^an  East- 
,  crly  Harr.  We  know  that  they  infest 
all  the  year,  but  they  shew  their 
poor  spite  in  its  bleakest  bitterness 
In  March  and  in  November.  Earth 
and  heaven  are  not  only  not  worth 
looking  at  in  an  Easterly  Harr,  but 


the  Vieible  is  absolute  wretdnd^ 
ness,  and  people  wonder  why  they 
were  bmm.    The  visitation  begins 
with  a  sort  of  characterless  luae, 
waxing  more  and  more  wedy  ob- 
scure, till  you  know  not  whether  it 
be  rain,  snow,  or  sleet,  that  drendies 
your  clothes  in  dampiness,  till  jou 
feel  it  in  your  skin,  then  in  your 
flesh,  then  in  your  bones,  then  in 
your  marrow,  and  then  in  your  mind. 
Your  blinking  eyes  have  it  too— and 
so,  shut  it  as  you  will,  has  your  mo- 
ping mouth.  Yet  the  streets,  thoo^ 
looking  blue,  are  not  puddled,  and 
the  dead  cat  lies  dry  m  the  gutter. 
There    is   no   eavesdroppmg— no 
gushing  of  water-spouts.    To  say  it 
rained  would  be  no  breadi  of  ?en- 
city,  but  a  mere  mistatement  of  a 
melancholy  fact    The  troth  is,  that 
the  weather  cannot  rainy  bat  keepi 
spit,  spit,  spitdng,  in  a  style  suffideat 
to  irritate  Socrates — or  even  Moses 
himself;  and  yet  true,  veritable^  sin- 
cere, genuine,  and  authentic  Rain 
could  not— or  if  he  could  would  not 
-—so  thoroughly  soak  you  and  your 
whole  wardrobe,  were  you  to  allow 
him  a  day  to  do  it,  as  that  shabby 
imitation  of  a  tenth-rate  shower,  in 
about  the  time  of  a  usual-sized  ser- 
mon.   So  much  cold  and  ao  much 
wet,  with  so  little  to  shew  for  i^  is 
a  difl|ffrace  to  the  atmosphere,  which 
it  will  take  weeks  of  the  sunniest 
which   the  weather  can  afford  to 
wipe  off.    But  the  stores  of  sunni- 
ness,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Win- 
ter in  this  northern  latitude  to  accu- 
mulate, cannot  be   immense,  and, 
therefore,  we  verily  believe  that  it 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
it  ever  can  make  amends  for  the 
hideous  horrors  of  this  Easterly  Harr. 
O  the  Cut-throat  I 

Is  it  on  such  days  that  suicides 
rush  to  judgment  ?  That  sin  is  mys- 
terious as  insanity — their  graves  are 
unintelligible  as  die  cells  m  Bedlam. 
Oh  I  the  Drain  and  the  heart  of  man! 
Therein  is  the  only  Hell.  Small 
these  regions  in  space,  and  of  nar- 
row room — ^but  haunted,  maytiiey 
be,  with  all  the  Fiends  and  all  the 
Furies.  A  few  nerves  transmit  to 
the  soul  despair  or  bliss.  At  the 
touch  of  something,  whence  and 
wherefore  sent,  who  can  say^some* 
thing  that^  serenes  or  troubH 
soothes  or  jars — she  soars  up  into 
life  and  light,  just  as  you  may  have 


jaao.] 
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seen  a  dove  anddenly  cleave  the  sun- 
shine—or down  she  diyes  into  death 
and  darkneMy  like  a  shot  eag^e  tum- 
bling into  the  sea! 
*  Blateiialism !  Immaterialism !  Oh ! 
^vhy  should  mortals,  Tvhom  con- 
science tells  that  they  are  immortals, 
bewildered  and  bewildering  ponder 
upon  the  dust  I  Do  your  outy  to 
God  and  man,  and  fear  not,  that 
when  that  dust  dies,  the  spirit  that 
breathed  by  it  will  live  Tor  ever. 
Feels  not  that  spirit  its  immortality 
in  each  sacred  thought  ?  When  did 
ever  religious  soul  fear  annihilation  ? 
Or  shudder  to  think  that,  having 
once  known,  it  could  ever  forget 
God  ?  Such  foi^tfulness  is  in  tiie 
idea  of  eternal  death.  Therefore  is 
Atemal  death  impossible  to  us  who 
can  hold  communion  with  our  Maker. 
-Our  knowledge  of  Him*^im  and  re- 
mote though  it  be — is  a  God-^iven 
pledge  that  he  will  redeem  uslrom 
the  doom  of  the  grave. 

Lict  us,  then,  and  all  our  friends, 
believe,  with  Coleridge,  in  his  beau- 
tiful poem  of  the  "  Nightingale,"  that 

*'  In  Natore  there  is  nothing  melancholy," 

not  even  November.  The  disease 
of  the  body  may  cause  disease  in 
the  soul ;  yet  not  the  less  trust  we 
in  the  mercy  of  the  merciful, — ^not 
the  less  strive  we  to  keep  feeding 
and  trimmiDg  that  spiritual  lamp 
which  is  within  us,  even  when  it 
flickers  feebly  in  the  dampy  gloom, 
like  an  earthly  lamp  left  in  a  vaulted 
sepulchre,  about  to  die  among  the 
dead.  Heaven  seems  to  hav  e  placed 
a  power  in  our  will  as  mighty  as  it  is 
mysterious.  Call  it  not  Liberty,  lest 
you  should  wax  proud ;  call  it  not 
Necessity,  lest  you  should  despair. 
But  turn  from  the  oracles  of  man 
—still  dim,  even  in  their  clearest 
responses — ^to  the  Oracles  of  God, 
Whidi  are  never  dark ;  or,  if  so,  but 

"  Dark  \nih  excessive  bright," 

to  eyes  not  constantiy  accustomed  to 
sustain  the  celestial  splendour.  Bury 
all  your  hooka — ^wheu  you  feel  the 
night  of  scepticism  gathering  around 
you — ^bury  tnem  all,  powerHu  though 

Sou  may  have  deemed  their  spells  to 
luminate  the  unfathomable — open 
your  Bible,  and  all  the  spiritual 
world  will  be  as  bright  as  day. 

The  disease  of  the  body  may  cause 
disease  to  the  soul !    Aye,  madness. 


Some  rapture  in  the  soul  makes  the 
brain  numb,  and  thence  sudden  or 
lingering  .  death  ;*HM>iae  rapture  in 
the  brain  makes  the  soul  insane,  and 
thence  life  worse  than  death,  and 
haunted  by  horrors  beyond  what  is 
dreamt  of  the  grave,  and  all  its  cor- 
ruption. Perhaps  the  line  fullest  of 
meaning  that  ever  was  written,  is 

**  Mens  Mna  in  corpore  sano.^* 

When  nature  feels  the  flow  of  its 
vital  blood  pureand  unimpeded,  what 
Unutterable  gladness  bathes  the  spirit 
in  that  one  feeling  of— health !  Then 
the  mere  consciousness  of  existence 
is  like  that  emotion  which  MUton 
speaks  of  asbreatiied  from  the  bowers 
of  Paradise — 

**  Vernal  delight  and  Joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  but  despair]" 

It  does  more — for  despair  itself  can^ 
not  prevail  against  It.  What  a  dawn 
of  bliss  rises  upon  the  soul  with  the 
dawn  of  light,  when  the  sold  is  health- 
ful as  the  sun !    Then 

*  It  feels  that  it  is  greater  than  it  knowf.^ 

God  created  the  earth  and  tiie  air 
beautiful  through  the  senses;  and  at 
the  uplifting  of  a  little  lid,  a  whole 
flood  of  imagery  is  let  in  upon  tiie 
spirit,  all  of  which  becomes  part  of 
its  ver^  self,  as  if  the  enjoying  and 
the  enjoyed  were  one.  Health  flies 
away  like  an  angel,  and  her  absence 
disenchants  the  earth.  What  shadows 
then  pass  over  the  ethereal  surface 
of  the  spirit,  from  the  breath  of  disor- 
dered matter ! — from  the  first  scarce- 
ly-felt breath  of  despondency,  to  the 
last  scowling  blackness  of  despair! 
Often  men  Know  not  what  power 
placed  the  fatal  fetters  upon  them — 
they  see  even  that  a  link  maybe  open, 
and  that  one  effort  might  fling  ofl  the 
bondage ;  but  their  souls  are  in 
slavery,  and  will  not  be  free*  Till 
something  like  a  fresh  wind,  or  a  sud- 
den sunbeam,  comes  across  them, 
and  in  a  moment  their  whole  exis- 
tence is  changed,  and  they  see  the 
very  vanishing  of  their  most  dismal 
and  desperate  dream. 

**  Somewhat  too  much  of  this"— 
so  let  us  strike  tiie  chords  to  a  mer- 
rier measure— to  a  •*  livelier  lilt" — 
as  suits  the  variable  spirit  of  our 
Winter  Rhapsody.  Be  it  observed, 
then,  that  the  sole  certain  way  of  getr 
ting  rid  of  the  blue  devils  is  to  drown 
tiiem  in  a  shower-bath.    You  would 
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iMt  suppose  that  we  are  salject  to 
the  blue  ^eyih  f  Tet  we  are  some' 
times  their  vefy  slave.  Whe&i^HFeK^ 
to  it  by  their  lash,  every  occupalbon, 
which  when  iree  we  resort  to  as  pas- 
time, becomes  taskwork;  nor  will 
these  dogged  masters  suffer  us  to 
purchase  emancipation  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  tiie  toil  of  our  groaaiii^ 
genius.  But  whenever  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  and  we  almost 
"Wish  to  die,  so  that  we  might  escape 
the  gallinff  pressure  of  our  chains, 
we  sport  Duff,  and  into  the  shower- 
bath.  Yet  such  is  the  weakness  of 
poor  human  nature,  that,  like  a  cri- 
minal on  the  Scaffold,  shiftinff  the 
"signal  kerdiief  from  hand  to  nand, 
much  to  the  uritation  of  his  excel- 
lency the  hangman— one  of  the  most 
impatient  of  men— «nd  more  to  the 
-satuffhction  of  the  crowd,  tiie  most 
patient  of  men  and  women— we 
<ofikni  stand  shut  up  in  that  sentry** 
looking  caavaas  box,  dexteronaly, 
and  sinistroualy  fingering  the  string, 

Serhaps  for  five  shnnking,  and  shiid- 
ering,  and  grueing  minutes,  ere  we 
can  summon  up  desperation  to  pull 
down  upon  ourselves  tibe  rusmng 
waterfall  f  Soon  as  the  agony  is  over, 
we  bounce  out  tlie  colour  of  beet- 
root, and  survey  ourselves  in  a  five- 
foot  mirror,  with  an  amazemmit  that» 
on  each  successive  exhibition,  is  still 
as  fresh  as  when  we  first  experienced 

'<  In  Ufe*s  moming  march,  whtn  our 
■piritf  w«r«  young." 

Bv  and  by,  we  assume  the  similitude 
of  an  immense  boiled  lobster,  that 
has  leapt  out  of  the  pan— and  then 
seeming  for  a  while  to  be  an  em- 
blematical, or  symbolical  represen- 
tetion  of  the  setting  Sun,  we  sober 
down  into  a  faint  pink,  like  that  of 
the  Mom,  and  finally  subside  into 
our  own  permanent  flesh-light,  which, 
as  we  tUTO  our  back  upon  ourselves, 
after  the  fashion  of  some  of  his  ma- 
lf!lL**  ministers,  for  example  Sir 
Robert  Peel  reminds  us  of  that  line 

ber  K?  '^'''"^'*''  of theNovem- 

hoie  f„  w '~'^®  ^*®*  »^ong  as  the 
nwsein  Homer-a  divine  glow  per- 
•••tes  our  beteg,  as  If  It  We^t£ 


*  sabdned  sptrttnal  aMinice  of  caisrifc 
la  faiteiiie  feeiinff  of  self— not  setf. 
love,  mhul  ye,  aaa  the  fivtheia  iHto 
imaj^nab)<9  ja- tiMsnnde  worid  firaai 
selfishness— elevates  ua  te  upsboTe 
the  clouds,  into  tiie  loftiest  TCgioai 
of  the  sunny  blue,  and  we  seem  t» 
breatiie  an  atmoephm,  of  wiiidi 
every  glorious  gulp  Is  insnfaitim 
Despondency  is  throws  to  us  do^ 
Despair  appears  in  fak  true  ooloan^ 
a  more  erotesque  idiot  than  Gri- 
maldi,  and  we  toeat  him  with  a  ^ 
Ikw.  All  ante-bath  diffieultiss  wMm 
now— wliattheyreaily  are— ftdfitin 
of  which  we  are  by  for  too  moA 
elated  to  avail  ourselves;  daiMmlkit 
used  to  appear  appalling  are  Teh  ww 
to  be  sucn  shamelul  securities  at 
have  been  satiiAustory  to  Dr  PUD- 
potts ;— obstacles,  Iflca  meualdtai^ 
lyiag  in  our  way  of  life  as  ws  walk^ 
•d  towards  the  temple  of  ApoUo  «r 
PluCus,  we  smile  at  tlie  idea  of  ivv 
mounting,  so  nM^ehiliish  de  tbaf 
ky^,  and  we  kick  them  aside  like 
an  old  foot-stool.  Let  tiie  eountiy 
ask  us  to  a  sdieme  to  pay  off  m 
national  debt — there  eheha$  it;  ^ 
you  request  us  to  have  the  kindnesB 
to  leap  over  tiw  moony— there  wb 

St ;  Mr  Blaokwood  has  but  tt  sar 
e  word,  and  lol  a  readv-niadeLeo^ 
ing  Article  Is  in  his  bMnd,  a  muipsodf 
on  Winter,  promotive  of  the  ssle  « 
countiess  numbers  of  **  my  Mags* 
Bine,''  andof  thehmsinesseiFeoaBt- 
less  aumbers  of  maiuciBd.  We  feel 
— «nd  tiie  iMing  proves  tiie  fiut— 
as  bold  as  Joshua  the  son  of  Nsa^ 
as  brave  as  David  tiie  sod  of  Jceee 
as  wise  as  Sotomoa  tiie  son  of  Darid 
— and  as  proud  as  Nebuehadaeow, 
the  son  ofNebopolaxBar.  Wesurm 
our  image  in  the  mirrmv-and  tima 
of  Adam.  We  put  ourselves  into  Ae 
posture  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo, 

**  Then  view  the  Lord  of  tiie  unerring  hoWj 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  U^ 
The  Son  in  hunaa  arms  ■rraT*^^  uA 

brow, 
AU  radiant  from  his  triamph  in  the  t^ 
The  shaft  hath  just  1»een  shot— the  inw 

bright 
Whh  an  immortal  yenfeaiiee ;  In  kiifl^ 
And  nostril,  beaotiful  dMain,  aadm^ 
And  m^iestsr,  flaah  tiidr  Aill  liirli  tiiiss>  kf , 

DoTvlopliif  In  that  onoflanoetha  Odtf* 

Up  four  flight  of  stairs  we  Hy-* 
the  bath  is  in  tiie  douMo-smik  etoiy 
—ten  steps  at  a  bound— and  la  fire 
adnittes  haite  devoured  one  quv^ 
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turn  loaf,  six  eg^8,  and  a  rizzar,  wadi- 
ing  all  over  with  a  punch-bowl  of 
Congo  and  a  tea-bowl  of  cogmac^ 

"  EDormom  breakfast. 
Wild  without  rule  or  art !  Where  nature 

playe 
Her  Tii^jin  fancies  !** 

And  then  leaning  back  on  our  easy- 
chair,  we  perform  an  exploit  bejond 
the  reach  of  Euclid — why,  we  Squ  arb 
THE  CiBCLE,  and  to  the  utter  demo- 
lition of  our  admirable  friend  Dr 
BrewBter'a  diatribe,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Review,  on 
the  indifference  of  government  to 
men  of  science,  chuckle  over  our 
nobly-won  order  K.C.C.B.,  Knight 
Companion  of  the  Cold  Bath. 

Many  an8l<^;ieB  between  the  sea- 
sons of  Uie  year  and  the  seasons  of 
life,  being  natural,  have  been  a  fre- 
quent theme  of  poetry  in  all  coun- 
tries. Had  the  gods  made  us  poeti- 
Gid,  we  should  now  have  poured 
forth  a  few  exquisite  illustrations  of 
some  that  are  very  affecting  and 
impressive^  It  has,  however,  often 
been  felt  by  us,  that  not  a  few  of 
those  one  meets  with  in  the  lament- 
mtions  of  whey«faced  sentimentalists, 
are  false  or  fantastic,  and  do  equal 
.violence  to  all  the  seasons,  both  of 
the  year  and  of  life.  These  gentry 
teve  been  especially  silly  upon  tl^ 
•imHitude  of^Old  Age  to  Winter. 
Winter,  in  external  nature,  is  not  the 
•eaaon  of  decay.  An  old  ti*ee,  for 
example,  in  the  very  dead  of  winter, 
•fl  it  is  figuratively  called^  though 
bare  of  leaves,  is  full  of  life.  The  sw, 
ladeed,  has  sunk  down  from  his  bole 
and  branchee*-down  into  his  toes  or 
roots.  But  there  it  is  ready,  in  due 
time,  to  reascend.  Not  so  with  an 
aid  man — the  present  company  al** 
wajrs  excepted — ^his  sap  is  not  sunk 
down  to  his  toes,  but  much  of  it  is 
gone  clean  out  of  the  system— there- 
lore,  individual  natural  objects  in 
Winter  are  not  analogically  emble- 
matical of  people  stricken  in  years. 
Far  less  does  the  Winter  itself  of  the 
year,  considered  as  a  season,  resem- 
ble tiie  old  1^  of  life  considered  as 
a  season.  To  what  peculiarities, 
pn^,  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  aged  gentlemen  in  general,  do 
rain,  sleet,  hail,  frost,  ice,  snow, 
winds,  blasts,  storms,  hurricanes, 
aad  occasional  thunder  and  light- 
tting,  bear  analogy?  Wepauaelora 


r^ly.  Old  men's  heads,  it  is  tnie» 
are  frequently  white,  though  more 
frequently  bald,  and  tiieir  blood  is  not 
so  hot  as  when  they  were  spriliffalds* 
But  though  tiiere  be  no  great  narm 
in  likening  a  sprinkling  of  white  hidr 
on  mine  ancient's  temples  to  the 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  flat  or  mountainous,  after  a 
slight  fall  of  snow, — and,  indeed, 
in  an  impassioned  state  of  mind,  we 
feel  a  moral  beauty  in  sudi  poetical 
expression  as  **  sorrow  shedding  on 
the  head  of  youth  its  untimely  snows,'' 
— ^y  et,  the  natural  proprietor  of  such 
an  image,  so  far  from  justifying  the 
assertion  of  a  general  analogy  be- 
tween Winter  and  Old  Age,  proves 
that  the  analo^es  between  them  are 
in  fact  very  few,  and  felt  to  be  ana- 
logies at  all,  only  when  touched 
upon  very  seldcHn,  and  very  slightly> 
and,  for  Uie  most  part,  very  vaguely^ 
— ^the  truth  being,  that  they  scarcely 
exist  at  all  in  reality,  but  have  an 
existence  given  to  them  by  tiie  power 
of  creative  passion,  which  often 
works  like  genius.  Shakspeare  knew 
this  well— as  he  knew  every  thing 
else, — and,  accordingly,  he  gives  us 
Seven  Stages  of  Life — ^not  Feur  Sea- 
sons. But  how  finely  does  he  seme* 
times,  by  the  mere  use  of  the  names 
of  the  Seasons  of  the  Year,  intensify 
to  our  imagination  the  state  of  the 
soul,  to  which  they  are  for  the  mo- 
ment felt  to  be  analogous ! 

*'  Now  is  the  Winter  of  oar  diflconteDt 
Made  glorious  Summer  by  the  sun  of 
York !" 

That  will  do.  The  feeling  he  wished 
to  inspire,  is  inspired ;  and  tiie  fai^ 
tiier  analogical  images  which  follow, 
add  nothing  to  our  feeling,  though 
they  shew  tne  strength  and  depth  of 
his  into  whose  lips  wey  are  put  A 
bungler  would  have  bored  us  wiA 
ever  so  many  ramifications  of  the 
same  idea,  on  one  of  which,  in  our 
weariness,  we  would  have  wished  to 
see  him  hanged  by  tiie  neck  tOl  he 
was  dead. 

We  are  an  Old  Man,  and  though 
single  not  singular;  yet,  without  va- 
nity, we  think  ourselves  entitied  to 
say,  that  we  are  no  more  like  Win- 
ter, in  particular,  than  we  are  like 
Spring,  Summer,  or  Autumn.  The 
trutii  18,  that  we  are  much  less  like 
any  one  of  the  Seasons,  than  we  are 
like  the  n^ole  Bet   Is  not  Spring 
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Bbaip?  So  are  W6,  Is  not  Spring 
flnappiah  ?  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring 
boisterous?  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring 
beautiful  ?  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring 
capricious?  So  are  we.  Is  not  Spring, 
at  times,  thegladdestyga^est,  gentlest, 
mildest,  meekest,  modestest,  softest, 
sweetest,  and  sunniest  of  all  God's 
creatures  that  steal  along  the  face  of 
the  earth  ?  So  are  we.  So  much  for 
our  similitude— a  staring  and  stri- 
king one — ^to  Spring.  But  were  you 
to  stop  there,  what  an  inadequate 
idea  would  you  have  of  our  character  1 
For  only  ask  your  senses,  and  they  will 
tell  you  that  we  are  much  liker  Sum- 
mer. Is  not  Summer  often  infernally 
hot?  So  are  we.  Is  not  Summer 
sometimes  cool  as  its  own  cucum- 
bers ?  So  are  we.  Does  not  Sum- 
mer love  the  shade  ?  So  do  we.  Is 
not  Summer,  nevertheless,  somewhat 
"  too  much  i*  the  sun  ?*'  So  are  we. 
Is  not  Summer  famous  for  its  thun- 
der and  lightning  ?  So  are  we.  Is 
not  Summer,  when  he  chooses,  still, 
silent,  and  serene  as  a  sleeping  se- 
raph ?  And  so  too — when  Clinstopher 
chooses — are  not  we  ?  Thoueh,  with 
keen  remorse  we  confess  it,  that, 
when  suddenly  wakened,  we  are  too 
often  more  like  a  fury  or  a  fiend — and 
that  completes  the  likeness— for  all 
who  know  a  Scottish  Summer,  with 
one  voice  exclaim — "  So  is  hel" 
But  our  portrait  is  but  half-drawn; 
you  know  but  a  moiety  of  our  charac- 
ter. Is  Autumn  jovial  ?— aak  Thom- 
son— so  are  we.  Is  Autumn  melan- 
choly ?— ask  Alison  and  Gillespie — 
BO  are  we.  Is  Autumn  bright  ?— ask 
the  woods  and  groves — so  are  we. 
Is  Autumn  rich — ask  the  whole  world 
— so  are  we.  Does  Autumn  rejoice 
In  the  yellow  grain  and  the  golden 
vintage,  that,  stored  up  in  his  great 
Magazine  of  Nature,  are  lavishly 
thence  dispensed  to  all  that  hunger, 
and  quench  the  thirst  of  tlie  na- 
tions r— So  do  we.  After  that,  no  one 
can  be  so  pur-and-bat-blind  as  not 
see  that  ^orth  is,  in  very  truUi 
Autumn's  gracious  self,  rather  than 
his  Likeness,  or  Eidolon.    But—' 

"  hoj  Winter  comes  to  rule  th'  inverted 
year!*' 

So  do  we. 

**  Sullen   and  sad,   with  all   hU   rising 

train — 
Vupourp,  and  clouds,  and  storms  !*' 

So  are  we.    The  great  author  of  the 
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*"  Seasons*'  iay8,that  Winter  and  hu 
train 

"  exalt  the  soul  to  solemn  ihoufkt 
And  heavenly  moshif !" 

So  do  we.  And  ^  lest  aught  lees  great 
should  stamp  us  mortal,"  here  we 
conclude  the  comparison,  didied  of 
in  few  lines,  by  the  hand  of  a  mtt 
master,  and  ask.  Is  not  North,  win- 
ter? Thus,  reader  after  our  own 
heart !  thou  feelest  that  we  are  im^ 

fed  aright  in  all  our  attributeanetllNr 
y  Spring,  nor  Summer,  nor  Aotunn, 
nor  Winter ;  but  that  the  character  of 
Christopher  is  shadowed  forA  aad 
reflected  by  the  Entire  Year. 

Away  then  with  all  fialse  or  ay* 
low  ideas  on  the  distinctions  of  sea* 
son,  as  on  the  distinctions  of  mk\ 
Each  condition  of  the  year,  and  eadi 
condition  of  life,  has  its  own  atilitf 
and  its  own  beauty ;  and  they  who 
do  not  know  that,  perpetually  feel 
it,  and  act  on  the  knowledge  and  tlw 
feeling,  are  equally  ignorant  of  the 
sun  and  of  society. 

**  Nonr  all  the  youth  of  Scotland  ire  «s 
fire!" 

All  her  cities  and  towns  are  nnoicipg 
in  the  welcome  Winter;  andmuid,iD- 
vigorated  by  holidays,  is  now  at  woifc) 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  in  all  profes- 
sions. The  busy  bar  growlSyflToniplM^ 
squeaks,  like  an  old  sow  witii  a  htter 
of  pigs  pretending  to  be  quarrelling 
about  straws,    ^ter  the  Outer  or 
the  Inner  House,  and  you  hear  do* 
quence  that  would  have  put  Cicero 
to  the  blush,  and  reduced  Demos* 
thenes  to  his  original  stutter.   Lol 
the  wigs  of  the  Judges  seem  to  have 
been  growing  during  the  lon^  vaca* 
tion,  and  to  nave  expanded  into  aa 
ampler  wisdom.    Seldom  have  we 
seen  a  more  solemn  set  of  meal 
Every  one  looks  more  ffath  than  ano- 
ther, and  those  three  in  the  centre 
seem  to  us  the  embodied  spifitB  of 
Law,  Equity,  and  Justice.   What  en 
be  the  meaning  of  all  this  end 
litigation  ?  On  what  immutable  i 
ciples  in  human  nature  depends 
prosperity  of  the  Fee-fund  ?  Lii 
strife.    Inestimable  the  bleosio^ 
the  great  institution  of  Proper 
For  witiiout  it,  how  could  pei 
go  together  by  the  ears,  as  if  1 
would  tear  one  another  to  pie^ 
All  the  strong,  we  must  not 
them  bad  passions,  denied  thei 
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tural  element  would  find  out  some 
channels  to  run  in,  far  more  destruc* 
tive  to  the  common  weal  than  law- 
suits, and  the  people  would  he  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  el)h  of  misery^ 
and  raised  to  the  highest  flow  of 
crime.    Our  Parliament  House  here 
IS  a  vast  safety-valve  for  the  escape 
of  the  foul  steam  that  would  other- 
wise explode  and  shatter  the  engine 
of  Uie  state,  blowing  the  body  and 
members  of  society  to  the  deuce  or 
the  devil.    As  it  is,  how  the  engine* 
works !    There  it  goes !  like  Erick« 
son's  Novelty,  or  Stevenson's  Rocket, 
alonf  the  rail-road;  and  though  an 
accident  may  occur  now  then,  such 
as  an  occasional  passenger  chucked 
by  some  uncalculated  collision  into 
the  distant  horizon,  to  be  picked  up 
whole,  or  in  fragments,  by  the  hoers 
in  some  turnip  field  in  the  adjacent 
county,  yet  few  or  none  are  likely 
to  be  fatal  on  a  great  scale,  and  on 
goes  the  Novelty  or  Rocket,  like  a 
thought,  with  manv  weighty  consi- 
derations after  it,  in  the  shape  of 
waggons  of  Christians  or  cottons, 
while  commerce  exults  in  the  cause 
of  libertv  and  locomotion  all  over 
the  world. 

Yes,  utter  Idlesse  is  perfect  bliss. 
But  why  ?  Because,  like  a  lull  at  sea, 
or  Icun  on  land,  it  is  felt  to  descend 
from  Heaven  on  man's  toilsome  lot. 
The  lull  and  the  loun,  what  are  they 
when  most  profound,  but  the  tran- 
sient cessation  of  the  restlessness  of 
winds  and  waters — a  change  wrought, 
for  an  hour  of  peace  in  the  heart  oi^he 
hurricane  ?  Therefore  the  soul  of  the 
sailor  enjoys  it  on  the  green  wave — 
that  of  the  shepherd  on  the  green- 
sward ;  while  the  memory  ot  mists 
and  storms  deepens  the  enchant- 
ment. Even  so,  Idlesse  can  be  en- 
joyed but  by  those  who  are  permit- 
ted to  indulge  it,  while  enduring  the 
labours  of  an  active  or  a  contempla* 
tive  life.  To  use  another,  and  a  still 
livelier  image,  see  the  pedlar  toiling 
along  the  dusty  road,  with  an  enor- 
mous pack,  on  his  excursion,  and 
when  off  his  aching  shoulders  slowly 
falls  back  on  the  bank  the  loosened 
load,  in  blessed  relief,  think  ye  not 
that  he  enjoys,  like  a  very  poet,  the 
beauty  of  the  butterflies,  tiiat,  waver- 
ing through  the  air,  settle  down  on 
the  wild  flowers  around  him  that 
embroider  the  way-side  ? 

Yetourpe<Uar  isnotsomuch  either 
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of  an  entomologist  or  a  botanist  as 
not  to  take  out  his  scrip,  and  eat  his 
bread  and  cheese  with  a  mute  prayer 
and  a  munching  appetite — ^not  idle,  it 
must  be  confessed,m  that  sense — ^but 
in  every  other  idle  even  as  the  sha- 
dow of  the  sycamore,  beneath  which, 
nath  his  eyes  half-open^-for  by  hv- 
pothesishe  is  a  Scotchman — he  finally 
sinks  into  a  wakeful,  but  quiet  half- 
sleep.  **  Hollo  I  why  are  you  sleep- 
ing there,  vou  idle  fellow  ?"  bawls 
some  beadle,  or  some  overseer,  or 
some  magistrate,  or  perhaps  merely 
one  of  those  private  persons  who^ 
out  of  season  and  in,  are  constantly 
sending  the  sluggard  to  tiie  ant  to 
learn  wisdom — though  the  ant,  hea- 
ven bless  her,  at  proper  times,  sleeps 
as  sound  as  a  sick-nurse. 

We  are  now. the  idlest,  because 
once  were  we  the  most  industrious 
of  men.  Up  to  the  time  that  we 
engaged  to  take  an  occasional  glance 
over  the  self-growing  sheets  of  this 
Magazine,  we  were  tied  to  one  of 
the  oars  that  move  along  the  great 
vessel  of  life ;  and  we  believe  that 
it  was  allowed  by  all  the  best  water- 
men, that 

"  We  feather*d  our  oars  with  sIdU  and 
dexterity." 

But  ever  since  the  Chaldee,  our  re- 
pose, bodily  and  mental,  has  been 
like  that  of  a  Hindoo-god.  Often 
do  we  sit  whole  winter-nights,  lean- 
ing back  on  our  chair,  more  like  the 
image  of  a  man  than  a  man  himself, 
with  shut  eyes  that  keep  seeing  in 
succession  all  the  things  that  ever 
happened  to  us,  and  allthe  persons 
that  we  ever  loved,  hated,  or  de- 
spised, embraced,  beat,  or  insulted, 
since  we  were  a  little  boy.  They 
too  have  all  an  image-like  appear- 
ance, and  'tis  wondrous  strange  how 
silent  they  all  are,  actors  and  act- 
resses on  the  stage  of  that  revived 
drama,  which  sometimes  seems  to 
be  a  genteel  comedy,  and  sometimes 
a  broad  farce,  and  then  to  undergo 
dreadful  transfiguration  into  a  tra- 
gedv  deep  as  death. 

Idlesse  such  as  ours  is,  how  could 
we  have  enjoyed  it,  had  we  been  a 
Benedict  ?  A  mightier  mass  of  hap- 
piness might  possibly  have  been  ac- 
cumulated upon  our  lives,  till  we  had 
been  buried  under  it,  and  groaned 
beneath  the  superincumbent  weight. 
But  duruig  the  progress  of  accu- 
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mulation,  &ad  we  been  married,  we 
had  often  been  miserable  under  whal 
would  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  top,? 
ments  of  a  numerous  family  of  aons 
and 'daughters.  Why?  Because  wf 
should  ha?e  brought  iJiem  so  wise^ 
up,  and  they  would  all  have  tumea 
out,  as  men  and  women,  to  the  filU 
Ing  up  even  to  overflewing  of  out 
soul's  capBcitr  of  divine  content  and 
celestial  satisfaction,  than  w^  should 
have  lived  in  fitful  fears  of  their 
withdrawal  from  earth  to  heaven,  and 
of  the  dismal  desdtjotion  of  a  home 
where,  had  but  one  beloved  voice 
been  mute  for  ever,  the  music  of  all 
the  rest  had  been  but  distraction, 
and  the  light  in  their  laughing  eyes  a 
miseory  not  to  be  endured  on  tnts  side 
of  the  grave ! 

Poo— poo— poo— 

"I 

"  Away  with  melaneholy, 
Nor  dclefal  changtes  riDg    - 
On  life  and  human  folly^* 
But  merrily,  merrily  8lng» 

Falla!"., 

We  presume  that  thePublic  rea«l  in 
her  own  papers,— w^ -cannot  but  be 
hurt  that  no  account  of  it  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Court  Journal, — that 
on  Thursday  ithe  12th  current,  No. 
99,  Moray  Place,  was  illuminated  by 
4mr  annw  Soir^  Conversaziaae, 
Rout,.  Ball,  and  Supper.  A  BalH 
▼ea^for  Christopher  Nortli,  acting 
in  the  sphrit  of  his  ^Avourite  James 
Themaon, 

•*  Nor  pnrpose  gay, 
'Amiuement,  dancO)  or  song  he  tternl^ 

eooma; 
'  For  happiness  and  true  philosophy 
Are  of  the  sodal,  8011,  and  smiling  kind.*' 

All  the  rooms  in  the  house  were 
thrown  open,  except  the  cetlars  and 
the  Sanctum.  To  the  people  co»i 
mgated  oulaide,  the  bviloing,  we 
Ettve  been  asaored,  had  all  the  bril- 
liancy of  a  Pandemoniuok  It  was 
like  a  palace  of  light,  of  which  the 
frame-work  or  skeleton  was  of  white 
unveined  marble.  So  atvong  was 
the  reflection  on  the  noctnnuu  hen- 
vena,  that  a  rumour  ran  through  the 
City  that  there  was  a  great  fire  in 
Moray  Place,  nor  did  it  subside,  till 
after  the  arrival  and  departure  of  se- 
veral engines.  The  alarm  of  some 
huge  conflamtion  prevailed  during 
moat  part  w  the  night  all  over  the 
Ungdemof  Fiffi  i^le,  iutheLo^ 
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thians  pur  illumination  waa  much  ad* 

apecf- 


men  of  the  Auroca  Bor^dis. 

"  From  the  arch*d  roof, 
Pendent  by  subtle  magic,  many  a  row 
Of  starry  lamps  and  hlazing  crcsaets,  fed  ^ 
With  naphtha  and  asphaltus,  yielded  light 
As  from  a  sky.     The  hasty  multitude 
Admiring  entered." 

We  need  not  say  who  received  the 
company,  and  with  iHiat  grace  she 
did  so,  standing  atihe  first  landing* 
place  of  the  greiat  staircase  in^ble 
stole;  for  the  widow's  we^m  have 
not  yet  beto  doffed  for  iSib  robes  of 
saffroB.«^^*with  a  Qutieh-Mary  cap, 
pointed  in  the  fro^t  of  her  serene 
and  ample  forehead,  and  to  please 
ttS,  a  few  jQ^arls  sprinkled  among 
her  hair,  tall  an  unfaded  aubtim, 
and  on 'her  bosom  one  star-bright 
diamond.  Had  the  oht  Greneral 
hlnvself  come  to  life  again,  and  be- 
Ireld  her  then  and  there,  he  could 
not  have  been  offended  with  such 
simple  ornaments.  The  weeds  he 
would  hate  felt  due  to  him,  and  all 
that  hiafmeraory  was ftiirly  entitled  to; 
but  ihe  flowers — to  speak  figurative- 
ly— ^he  would  have  cheernilly  ac- 
knowledged were  due  to  us,  and 
that  they  well  became  both  face  and 
figure  of  his  lovely  relict.  As  she 
moved  from  one  room  to  another, 
showering  around  her  her  serene 
smiles,  we  felt  the  dignity  of  those 
Yirgilian  words, 

«<  Inoedit  Begins." 

Surely  there  is  something  very 
poetical  in  the  gradual  flowing  in  of 
the  tide  of  grace,  elegance,  and  beau- 
ty, over  the  floors  of  a  suite  of  re- 
gaMooking  rooms  splendidly  illumi- 
nated. Each  party,  as  it  comes  on, 
has  its  own  peculiar  plcturesqueness, 
and  affects  the  heart  or  imagination 
by  some  novel  charm,  gently  jrlidi^ 
onward  a  little  while  by  itseff,  as  u 
not  unconscious  of  its  own  attrac- 
tions, nor  unproud  of  the  gaze  of 
perhaps  critical  admiration  that  at- 
tends its  progress  ve  movement.  We 
confess  ourselves  partial  to  plumes 
of  feathers  above  the  radiant  braid- 
ing of  the  silken  tresses  on  the  heads 
ot  vir^ns  and  matrons — provided 
they  be  not  *  dumpy  women," — tdl, 
white  plumes,  silent  in  their  wavingi 
as  gossamer,  and  as  finely  delicate, 
atlrred  by  your  rery  breath  as  yon 
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bend  down  to  lalute  their  eheeka— 
not  with  kissea— for  they  would  be 
out  of  order  both  of  time  and  place 

^but  with  words  almost  as  tender 

as  Idssesy  and  awakening  almost  as 
tender  a  return,  a  few  sweet  sylla- 
bles breathed  in  a  silver  voice,  with 
blushing  chedcs,  (oh  I  but  ablush  Is 
beautiful  I)  and  downcast  eyes,  that 
when  agidn  uplifted,  are  seen  to  be 
blue  asheaven. 

An  hour  ago,  and  all  the  mansion 
was  empty  and  motionless — ^with  us 
two  alone  sitting  by  each  other's  side 
affectionately  and  respectfiill  v  on  a 
sofa.  Now  it  is  filled  with  lire,  and 
heard  ye  ever  such  a  happy  murmur  ? 
Yet  no  one  in  particular  looks  as  if 
he  or  she  were  speaking  much  above 
breath,  so  gentle  is  true  refinement, 
like  a  delij^tful  fragrance 

«  From  the  calm  mannen,  quietly  exha- 
led." 

Oh!  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  a 

Sreat,  big,  hearty,  huge,  hulking, 
orse-laugb,  in  an  assemblage  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  gathered  gracefully 
together  to  enjoy  the  courtesies,  the 
amenities,  the  urbanities,  and  the  hu- 
manities of  cultivated  Christian  life  I 
The  pagan  who'perpetrates  it  should 
be  burnt  alive — ^not  at  a  slow  fire — 
though  that  would  be  but  justice — 
but  at  a  quick  one,  that  all  renmants 
of  him  and  his  enormity  may  be 
speedily  extinguished.  Lord  Ches< 
terfield  has  been  loudly  laughed  at 
with  leathern  lungs  for  his  anathema 
agidnst  laughter.  But  though  often 
wronff,  there  his  Lordship  was  right, 
and  for  that  one  single  rule  of  man- 
ners, he  deserves  a  monument,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  benefactors 
of  his  species.  Let  smiles  mantle*- 
and  that  sweet,  soft,  low  sound  be 
heard,  the  susurrua.  Let  there  be  a 
many-voiced  quiet  music,  like  that 
of  the  summer  moonlight  sea,  when 
the  stars  are  in  its  breast  But  laugh- 
ter— ^loud  peals  of  laughter — are  lilce 
breakers — ^blind  breakers  on  a  blind 
coast,  where  no  verdure  grows,  ex- 
cept that  of  taiigle,  and  wnatever  is 
made  into  that  vulgarest  of  all  com- 
modities, kelp. 

'Tis  not  a  literary  conversazione, 
mind  ye,  gentle  reader,  for  we  leave 
that  to  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  Pheno- 
menon, and  the  Monarch  of  the  Mo- 
nologue. But  all  speak — ^talk — whis- 
per-«K>r  smile,  of  9U  the  speak»ble, 


talkable,  whifperable,  and  smUeable 
littie  interestmg  afikirs,  incidents, 
and  occurrences,  real  or  fabulous,  of 
public,  private,  demi-pubMc,  or  de- 
mi-semi-private  life.  Topics  are  as 
plentiful  as  snow-flakes,  and  melt 
away  as  fast  in  the  stream  of  social 
pleasure, 

**  A  moment  white,  then  gone  for  ever  f* 

Not  a  littie  scandal— much  gossip, 
we  daresay;  but  as  for  scandal,  it  is 
the  vulgarest  error  in  the  world  to 
think,  £at  it  either  means,  or  does, 
any  harm  to  any  mortal.  Undoes  in* 
finite  good.  It  ventilates  the  atmo; 
sphere,  and  prevents  tike  **  golden 
fretted  vault^  from  becoming  <*  a 
foul  con^egation  of  vapours.^  As 
for  g^ossip,  what  other  vindication 
does  it  need,  than  an  order  for  yon 
to  look  at  a  soir^  of  swallows  in 
September,  on  a  slate-roof,  the  most 
innocent  and  white-breasted  crear 
tures,  that  pay 

^  Their  annual  yisits  round  the  globe, 
Companions  of  the  sun,** 

but  such  gossipers,  that  the  wbde 
air  is  a-twitter  with  their  talk  about 
their  neighbours'  nests  —  when— r 
whew!  off  and  away  tiiev  go,  win- 
nowing their  way  westwards,  through 
the  semng  sunlight,  and  all  in  perfect 
amity  with  themselves  and  their  kind, 
while 

"  The  world  it  all  before  them,  wfa«re  to 

choose. 
And  Frovidenco  their  guide." 

And,  madam,  you  do  not  matronise 
—and,  sir,  you  do  not  patronise— 
waltzmgf  'Tis  very  O  fie-fieish,  yon 
tiiink— and  in  danger  of  becoming 
very,  very  faux  pa-p»-ish  I 

"  Oh !  the  great  goodness  of  the  knights 
of  old," 

whoae  miad-motto  was  irtill—        i 
'*  Mmri  $€ii  qm  malypetmt* 

Judging  by  ourselves  'tis  a  wicked 
world  we  unwillinfflv  confess;  but 
be  not  terrified  at  trme&  we  beseech 
you,  and  be  not  gross  in  your  cen- 
sure of  innocent  and  delicate  de- 
lights. Byron's  exauisitely  sensitive 
modesty  tvas  shocked  by  the  sight 
of  waltzing,  which  he  would  not 
have  suffered  Guiccioli,  while  she 
was  in  his  keeping,  to  have  indulged 
in,  even  with  her  own  husband. 
Thus  it  is  tiiat  sinners  see  sin  only 
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where  it  ii  not-^-Aiid  shut  their  eyes 
to  it,  when  it  comes  upon  them  (un- 
armed, bare-bosomed,  and  brazen- 
faced, and  clutches  them  in  a  grasp 
more  lilce  the  hug  of  a  bear  than  the 
embrace  of  a  woman.  Away  with 
such  mawldsh  modesty,  and  moutli- 
ing  morality—  for  'tis  the  slang  of  the 
hjTpocrite.  Waltzing  does  our  old 
eyes  good  to  look  on  it,  when  the 
whole  circling  flight  goes  gracefully 
and  airily  on  its  orbit,  and  we  think 
we  see  the  realisation  of  that  picture, 
(we  are  sad  roisquoters)  when  the 
Hours — 

**  KoU  by  the  Graces  and  the  Lotm  in 

dimee. 
Lead  on  the  eternal  Spring  !** 

But  the  Circling  Flight  breaks  into 
airy  fragments,  the  Instrumental 
Band  is  hushed,  and  so  is  the  whole 
central  Drawing-room — for  blush- 
ingly  obedient  to  the  old  man's  beck. 
The  Star  of  Eve — so  call  we  her 
who  is  our  heart's^aae  and  heart's- 
delight — ^the  grand-daughter  of  one 
whom  hopelessly  we  loved  in  youth, 
yet  with  no  unretumed  passion — 
but 

"  The  conree  of  true  love  never  yet  ran 
gmooth"— 

comes  glidingly  to  our  side,  and  ha- 
vine  heard  our  wish  breathed  whis- 
peringly  into  her  ear— a  rare  fea- 
ture !  when  small,  thin,  and  delicate 
as  a  leaf— as  glidingly  she  goes  in 
stature  that  is  almost  stateliness,  to- 
wards her  harp,  and  assuming  at 
once  a  posture  that  would  have 
farmed  Canova,  after  a  few  prelu- 
sive touches  that  betray  the  hand  of 
a  mistress  in  the  divine  art,  to  the 
enchantment  of  the  white  motions 
of  those  graceful  arms  and  fingers 
fine,  awakes  a  spirit  in  the  stnngs 
accordant  to  the  spirit  in  that  voice 
worthy  to  have  blended  with  St  Ce- 
cilia's in  her  hymning  orisons.  A 
Hebrew  Melody !  And  now  your 


heart  feels  the  utter  moumfiilnesB  of 
these  wcHrds, 

**  By  Babel*s  rtreams  we  sat  and  wept !" 

How  sudden,  yet  how  unviolent,  the 
transitions  among  all  our  feelings! 
Under  no  other  power  so  swift  and 
so  soft,  as  that  or  Music.  The  soul 
that  sincerely  loves  Music,  offers  at 
no  time  the  slightest  resistanceto  her 
swa^,  but  yields  itself  up  entire  to 
all  Its  moods  and  measures,  led 
captive  by  each  successive  strafs, 
through  the  whole  mysterious  woiid 
of  mMluhited  air.  Not  a  smile  over 
all  that  hush.  Entranced  in  listeniog; 
they  are  all  still  as  images.  A  s^^ 
almost  a  sob — ^is  heard,  and  there  is 
shedding  of  tears.  The  sweet  sii^r^s 
self  seems  as  if  she  felt  all  alone  at 
some  solitary  shrine  «— 

"  Her  face,  oh !  call  it  fair,  not  pale !" 

Yet  pale  now  it  is,  as  if  her  heart 
almost  died  within  her,  at  the  pathos 
of  her  own  beautiful  lament  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  lovelier  in  her  cap- 
tivity never  was  the  fairest  of  the 
daughters  of  Zion ! 

what  a  howling  in  the  chinmey  ! 
What  a  blattering  on  the  windows, 
and  what  a  cannonading  on  the  bat- 
tiements !  What  can  the  Night  be 
about  ?  and  what  has  put  cm  Nox 
into  such  a  most  outrageous  passion? 
He  has  driven  our  Winter  RJbapsody 
clean  out  of  our  noddle — ^and  to- 
morrow we  roust  be  sending  for  the 
slater,  the  plumber,  and  the  glazier. 
To  go  to  bed  in  such  a  hurly-burly, 
would  be  to  make  an  Ultrfr-Toryish 
acknowledgment^  not  only  of  the 
divine  right,  but  of  the  divine  power, 
of  King  Morpheus.  But  an  Ultra- 
Tory  we  are  not  ~  though  Ultra- 
Knaves  try  to  impose  upon  them- 
selves that  lie  among  a  thousand 
others;  so  we  shall  smoke  a  dgar, 
and  let  sleep  go  to  the  dogs,  the 
deuce,  the  devi^  at  the  radlcw. 


Fyttbs  Third  and  Fourth  in  our  January  Number. 
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Bv  THE  Ettrick  Shepherd. 


Tam  Krr  rode  o*er  by  the  Maiden  CragRj 
And  down  the  Osway  Burn  rode  he, 

With  fifty  warriors  in  his  train, 
A  brave  and  goodly  sight  to  see. 

Their  armour  was  light,  but  their  brands 

were  brighf, 

And  their  bonnets  were  steel  across 

the  crown ; 

And  whenever  they  spied  an  Englishman, 

They  ga11op*d  at  him,  and  put  him  down. 

«  Ride  light,  ride  liglit,  my  kinsmen  true. 
Till  aince  the  daylight  close  her  ee; 

If  we  can  pass  the  Biddleston  Tower, 
A  harried  warden  there  shall  be ! 

'*  He  reared  the  best  of  my  brother's  steeds. 
And  slew  his  men  on  the  Five-stane 
brae; 

I*d  lay  my  head  this  night  in  pawn. 
To  drive  his  boasted  beeves  away.  * 


C( 


For  at  Thn^iton  he  has  a  goodly  herd, 
Just  newly  come  from  the  lowcountrye^ 
And  at  Rothbury  there  are  a  hunder 
bead. 
All  fat  and  fair  on  Kimside  lee. 

*'  Mark  Ker,  ride  you  by  Allanton  ford, 
As  you  were  riding  a  race  to  won ; 

And  aye  when  the  warders  challenge  give, 
Say  you  are  riding  to  Withrington. 

''  For  he  it  their  boasted  warden  now, 
And  his  name  will  bear  you  on  your 
way, 
And  mark  where  tlie  beeves  frae  the  sea- 
side lie. 
As  lang  as  there's  ony  hue  o'  day. 

'*  And  as  ye  see  danger,  or  ye  see  nane, 
This  ye  maun  do  to  guide  us  right. 

At  every  cross  that  ye  come  to, 
Set  up  a  black  clout  or  a  white.** 

Mark  Ker  he  bit  his  lip  and  leugh. 
When  his  cousin  gave  him  this  queer 
command ; 

For  Mark  never  kend  what  danger  meant. 
When  belted  wi*  his  noble  brand. 


He  had  nae  black  clouts  in  his  pouch, 
His  kinsmen  of  their  faes  to  warn  ; 

But  he  tore  his  sark  frae  aff  his  back, 
And  hung  a  rag  on  every  cairn. 

A  warder  at  Foxton  calPd  him  stand. 
In  the  names  of  St  George  and  Eng- 
land's  king. 

Saying, "  Saucy  Scot,  where  ride  you  here. 
On  this  side  of  the  Border  ring?** 


"  To  Withrington,"  Mark  Ker  replied, 
"  With  words  important  and  express. 

"  Sir  Scot,  that  will  not  pass  with  me. 
Your  warrant  seal'd ;  I  take  no  less. 
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"  My  word's  my  warrant,"  Mark  Ker 
replied, 

<<  And  passes  current  where'er  I  go." 
'*  No,  sir,  I  must  be  satisfied ;  ' 

You  pass  not  English  yeoman  so.'- 

Mark  Ker  he  gave  his  shoulder  a  hitch. 
As  if  a  wasp  had  stung  him  there  ; 

*<  Then  here's  my  warrant,  thou  saucy 
wight; 
Dispute  it  farther,  if  you  dare !" 

Mark  Ker  puH'd  out  his  noble  brand. 
The  English  loon  his  falchion  keen; 

Two  doughty  rounds  these  gallants  bad. 
Ere  aught  but  gleams  of  fire  were  seen ; 

But  at  the  third  they  cross'd  and  reel'd, 
And,  at  a  fierce  and  furious  tnrn. 

Off  flew  the  English  warder's  head, 
And  tottled  into  Foxton  burn. 

''Beshrew  thy  heart,"  the  Scotsman  cried, 
"  For  thine  was  heart  and  arm  of  steel; 

I  never  ween'd  that  an  English  clown 
Could  wield  his  weapon  half  sae  weel ! 

<*  I  may  thank  Heaven  for  my  success, 
For  I  was  at  my  utmost  strain ; 

And  had  I  miss'd  that  perilous  blow, 
I'd  ne'er  seen  Faldonside  again. 

"  The  Captain  of  Biddleston,  he  will  trust 

To  thee  this  night  for  gallant  deed  ; 

But  the  Scots  will  sweep  by  ford  and  keep, 

For  hia  warder  lies  without  the  head." 


•  This  bold  and  reckleis  uUy  of  the  K«n  into  the  heart  of  Northumberland,  took  place  on  Septexober 
99,  1549,  and  originated  in  aome  quarrel  and  Jealousy  between  the  two  wardens.  But  it  wai  without 
the  oonaent  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker,  tne  Scottish  warden,  as  it  afterwards  satisractorily  appeared,  though 
not  without  his  knowledge. 
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Mvk  Ker  rode  on,  and  Mark  Ker  rode 
on, 
But  never  a  hoof  or  horn  saw  In^ 
TiU  be  came  to  the  ford  of  Larbottle 
bum, 
Where  a  dainty  drove  lay  on  the  lea. 

He  tether'd  hit  horae  at  the  Aald-wood 
back. 
And  down  by  Park-£Uiot  he  tried  to 
pass; 
He  tried  to  speak  in  the  Sngliahtonguev 
But  a  moat  confovnded  apeak  it  wa>! 

Until  be  met  with  a  comely  May, 
Who  aeeoaed  at  his  approach  fbll  fiiin; 

Saya  be,  **  Feagb,  dame,  I've  Iwost  mee 
way, 
I  pghay  thee  aet  aae  won  afain. 
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«  Goodman,  if  thov  hast  lost  thy  way, 
Sae  have  I  mine,  which  I  may  me. 

It's  a  dangerous  place  to  journey  is 
For  me,  and  nae  less  sae  for  you. 

**  A  hundred  warriora,  stark  and  atora^ 
Surround  these  fields  on  Kimside  lea; 

For  a  Scottish  raid  has  cross'd  the  fell, 
And  a  bloody  night  it  is  like  to  be* 

'  *  But  drop  that  gruesome,  unoooth  tongue, 
A  tongue  that's  hateful  uato  me ; 

For  I  have  been  long  a  captive  here. 
But  love  this  night  has  set  me  free. 

« I  am  come  to  join  the  gallant  Ken, 
I  ken  you  are  aneo'  ibeir  corapanye; 

And  if  you  will  take  dm  in  thy  ebai|^, 
ril  play  my  part  as  well  as  thee." 

Mark  Ker,  he  clasp'd  her  by  the  neck, 
And  kiss'd  her  weel  frae  ear  to  ear, 

**  My  bonny  laas,  you  will  play  your  part 
Better  at  Faldonside  than  here. 

**  But  now  betide  om  weel  or  woe, 
1*11  o'er  the  Border  guide  yoor  way ; 

1*11  mount  you  on  my  own  good  ateed, 
Shift  for  another  as  I  may." 


Then  up  there  eame  a  warrior  atom, 
A  yeoman  from  the  Banboroqgfitofrn 

"  Go,  get  akwf  I"  be  fiereely  cried, 
*'  Thou  clod-pate,  with  thy  leman  loon! 
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'*  Whoy,  mon,  thon  lackect  coghtetye, 
Thughe  wcy  can  dwo  thine  bwoond  no 

ill; 

I  won't  nwot  bwodge  ane  fwoot  fwor  thee. 
Till  I  have  cworted  her  my  fill." 

*  Go  off !  across  the  river  go» 

And  take  thy  baggage  on  thy  baek?" 

The  warder  said ;  and,  as  he  spake. 
He  gave  Mark  Ker  an  ugly  thwack. 


Mark  Ker  he  gave  his  shoulder  a  hitch, 
A  dangerous  hitch  to  friend  or  foe; 

For  all  his  kinsmen  mark'd  it  weel. 
And  knew  it  foUow'd  by  a  blow. 

'<  Beshrew  thy  band,  thou  sancy  knave! 

Tbou  padding-headed  Soothinatoai! 
Bareat  thou  preaume  to  touch  a  Kh^ 

Or  even  the  ground  hisleetstaadioB?" 

'<  A  Ker !  a  K^  !'*  roar'd  the  Soatbrra 
kioa; 

But,  ere  a  second  time  'twas  cried, 
His  head  waa  stottiag  on  the  grcci^ 

While  still  the  tongue  to  word  it  tried. 

<<  Aye^  Uab  it  now!"  said  Ker,  "iid 

Raving  of  Kara  aoto  te  deil ! 
He  geta  nought  but  a  dunoe  for  siaee— 
A  vulgar,  maahroom  headit  ehicL" 

He  dress'd  the  maid  in  the  dead  mu'i 

clae% 

So  wide  they  scarcely  would  haag  ob, 

And  mounted  her  on  the  Southron  rtced, 

And  away  to  tlMAuldwood  back  tbcj'R 

gone. 

One  abort  blaat  of  Ua  bi^  horai 
Waa  anawei^d  readily  and  near, 

"  Aha!"  quo  be,  "*  now  for  a  stoor^ 
The  wale  of  all  the  Border's  here. 

<*  But  blessings  on  thee  for  a  dear  sweet 


For,  had  I  no  fbi«ather'd  wi'  thec^ 
We  ha4  been  anriMBded  efoiy  omuh 
And  ahmgbter'd  on  tiM  Kiuideka 

**  Kow  wo'a  hae  balBng  for  our  live^ 
And,  long  afore  the  break  of  day^ 

Some  brave  pock-puddings  shiU  bite  the 
bent, 
And  growl  their  murky  aoids  awey." 

In  the  lowest  dell  of  Larbottle  bora 
The  Ken  their  oosBsei  held  that  Biiht, 

Where  oft  they  bleaa'd  the  frieadly  Uiy 
Who  wam'd  themof  tlie£i«tiifca^ 

With  twenty  of  the  fleetest  steeds, 
Moy&ted  by  ffallMt  gtatleiMii 

Ite  Ker  bcg^  the  deadly  fity. 
Between  the  Aoldwood  and  tbe  fea 

But  the  Kcra  were  aye  the  desdMhff 
That  e'er  to  Englishmen  were  ksoiHi 

For  they  were  all  bred  left-handed  aies, 
And  fence  against  them  there  wsib*^ 

TVy  hew*d  down  an  that  with  theai  acli 
Yet  would  not  quit  tbeir  rantage  defl, 

But  they  noade  a  din  that  shook  the  \m 
With  hom,  with  hallo,  and  witk p- 


laso;] 


The  Baid  of  the  Ken. 


Then  the  BngfUh  cireU  gatberM  oar, 
Hasting  and  puffing  to  Uie  fray, 

When  Mark  Ker  rode  round  with  thirty 
men. 
And  filUy  slipp'd  the  beeves  away. 

"  Now,  fie !  lay  on,  my  kinsmen  true. 
And  thresh  them  on  with  goad  and 
flail, 
We'i  gar  them  ply  their  hooves  for  aince 
Along  the  links  of  Coquet-dale ! 

**  Jjay  on  them,  ladi^  and  dinna  spare ! 

We  maun  peiloroe  their  mettle  try ; 
If  ony  lubber  lag  behind. 

E'en  cut  his  neck,  and  let  him  He. 

**  The  English  bullocks  are  ours  to  win, 
The  English  gowd  and  gear  the  same ; 

And  neveif  let's  spare  a  Southron's  life. 
For  the  Kers  with  them  are  lawfu* 
game." 


*i 


Tin  past  the  middle  of  the  night 
Tam  Ker  maintain'd  th*  unequal  fray  ; 

But  then  the  halloo  rose  behind, 
That  the  htsty  drove  was  all  away. 

"  Fie,  let  as  ride^"  cried  Withrington, 
"  Else  we  are  sliamed  for  evermair; 

IiCt'fl  first  regain  that  lordly  prey, 
-Thmi  fight  the  Scotsmen  if  they  dare!" 

And  away  and  away  went  the  EngUsh- 


With  whip  and  qwr  most  fnriouslye ; 
The  loss  of  as  muckle  good  fat  beef 
Was  the  sairest  loss  tbeir  hearts  coatd 
dree. 

Tam  Ker  and  his  men  casoe  up  behind. 
Right  sair  forespent  as  men  could  be  ; 

But  every  laggard  that  they  came  to, 
They  popp'd  him  off  right  cannilye. 

As  Alark  Ker  cross'd  ower  the  Foicton 
burn, 
The  headless  warder  nought  could  tell : 
«  Ha,  hUiyi"  ^uo  Mark,  **  had  ye  been 
hatey 
W«  hadoa  cross'd  the  ford  sae  well." 

Tbere  up  came  the  gallant  Withrington, 
Wi'  the  fofemost  of  his  companye; 

«*  Wlioever  drives  this  prey,"  he  cried, 
'«  I  charge  him  yield  it  up  to  me.' 


II 


<«  It  ia  I,  Mark  Ker  of  the  Faldonside, 
And  the  drove  Is  mine,  as  you  may  see ; 

And  I'll  cake  the  drove  to  the  Auldtowa- 
bum, 
In  spite  of  all  thy  men  and  thee !" 
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*<  Thou  rank  reaver,  thou  sorly  loon, 
I  have  sworn  the  doom  of  thee  and 
tbine  I 
And  ere  thou  cross  the  Border  lell, 
Thou  Shalt  cross  above  this  breast  of 
mine  i" 

"  I'll  count  little  of  that,  brave  Withring. 
ton; 
But  if  with  me  thou'lt  wield  a  brand, 
If  thou  won'st  my  sword,  or  briog'st  me 
down. 
The  drove  u  thiae,  by  this  right  hand  1" 


« 


(( 


Take  that  right  hand,  then,  in  the  strife, 
And  here's  my  pledge  as  I  shall  thrive." 
Ha !  The  Kers  have  a  right  hand  of 

their  own. 
Which  they  will  not  change  for  man 

alive. 


*'  And  before  this,  Ker  hand  as  it  i^ 
Brave  Withrington,  I  tell  to  ^ee^ 

I  never  met  with  an  Englishman 
Could  stand  before  it  minutes  three." 

**  'Tis  fidse  and  saucy  as  thyself! 

Wait  here  but  till  the  peep  of  day, 
Could  I  but  see  my  weapon's  point. 

Thou  should'st  not  bear  the  brag  away.' 

<*  I'll  wait  myself  brave  Withrington ; 

But  thus  to  stop  my  gallant  prey, 
I  have  no  right  or  power  to  grant—- 

So  now  or  never,  if  you  nuiy  I' 


I" 


Tk^en  Withrington  puU'd  out  his  sword, 
And  Ker  his  long  and  deadly  bnmd; 

And  such  a  combat  there  ensued. 
As  ne'er  was  in  Northumberland. 

And  round  and  round  and  round  they 
fought. 
While  fire-flaughts  gleam'd  in  sparkles 
sheen. 
Till  the  wan  faces  of  the  group 
Of  eager  lookers-on  were  seen. 

And  round  and  round  and  round  they 
fought. 
Till  the  blood^dropa  fell  like  heavyMin; 
And  many  a  haughty  word  there  past, 
But  the  one  on  the  other  could  not 
geio. 

Full  sore  it  grieveth  me  to  say- 
But  truth  must  by  a  foe  be  said— . 

Before  the  dawning  of  the  day 
Mark  Ker  upon  the  field  lay  dead. 

His  last  words  were,  <*  War  to  the  hilt ; 
«  Though  I  am  foully  down,  what  then  ? 
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I^et  this  tufflee,  that  in  my  life 
Vre  tlftin  a  hundred  Engliehmen!** 

Bj  this  time  Tnm  o*  the  Mottbuniferd 
Wat  pelting  on  the  English  rear. 

And  the  thirty  men  were  fredi  before, 
Who  raah*d  on  without  dread  or  fear. 


ne  Raid  of  the  Ken, 


[Dec. 


n 


Fool  pUy!  foni  play!**  wai  the  roasiog 

word; 
«<  Down  with  the  beef  tubs,  Muff  and 

blown ! 
Let  their  right  haffeta  dree  the  tword* 
Ker  and  the  deiril !  Down  with  them ! 

Down!" 

Dreadfol  and  fiital  was  the  strife. 
For,  when  the  sun  rose  o*er  the  sea, 

They  were  all  scatter'd  o'er  the  field, 
Oft  one  to  one,  or  one  to  three. 

There  was  no  rule  nor  standard  there : 
Brayeiy  and  hatred  ruled  alone : 

For  foeman*s  life  was  all  the  strife ; 
Yielding  or  quarter  there  were  none. 

There  were  one  hundred  Englishmen 
At  night  around  the  Kimside  lea, 

Now  they  had  vanishM  from  the  field ; 
There  was  not  one  to  fight  or  flee. 

The  weary  wounded  Soots  went  on, 
Stilt  with  their  drore,  full  hard  bested, 

For  word  had  gane  to  Biddleston  tower. 
That  vrakenM  the  captain  horn  his  bed. 

He  mounted  his  horse  and  gallopM  forth, 
His  troopers  gathering  at  the  word ; 

And  the  first  man  that  he  met  with 
Was  bnriy  Tam  of  Mossburnford. 

'*  Turn,  Captain  of  Biddleston,  torn  and 
flee! 

Thy  arm  was  ne^er  a  match  for  mine ; 
ril  hold  at  bay  thy  men  and  thee. 

Till  I'm  across  the  Border  line!" 

"  There  shalt  thou  never  be  again. 
Thou  miscreated  burly  bear; 

Have  at  thee  now,  for,  fight  or  feign, 
1*11  have  thy  head  upon  this  spear  !** 

He  rade  at  Tam  with  furious  aim. 
Thinking  to  run  his  body  through  ; 

But  little  dream'd  of  the  left  hand  skelp 
That  nickit  the  Captain  clean  in  two. 

His  horse  went  on  ivith  gallant  speed- 
Still  the  brave  Captain  never  fell ; 

Without  the  right  arm  and  the  head, 
Lock'd  to  his  horse,  lie  rode  full  well ! 

Turn  Ker  he  grancd  a  hollow  laugh, 
When  he  saw  the  Cuptain  «conring  on, 


And  the  Sootsnen  flying  him  beftiie, 
As  if  the  devil  eaase  them  upon. 

The  first  three  men  of  the  English  troop 
Tam  laid  them  level  with  the  plain; 

But  three  broad  arrows  pierced  his  bresst, 
And  there  brave  Mossbumford  wss 
alain. 

«  Ahu  r*  quoth  John  of  Borthwkkdiids^ 
**  Since  our  two  champions  both  are 
dead, 

Let*s  quit  the  strife,  and  ride  for  life, 
The  day  is  lost  without  remede.** 

But  Andrew  of  Littledean  him  gainsaid, 
And  bade  fight  on,  and  never  fear; 

So  they  held  the  drove,  and  flying  fought, 
Tliough  gaird  by  bowmen  in  the  rear. 

But  still  they  drove,  and  still  they  fongkt, 
And  fought  and  drove  full  valiantly, 

But  the  fell-men  gather*d  with  the  day, 
And  gall'd  their  flanks  full  grievoas* 

'y. 

When  they  came  to  the  Shillmoor-boni, 
They  lost  all  hopes  the  prey  to  keep, 

So  they  hack*d  their  neck-sinews  in  tirtia, 
And  left  them  lying  in  a  heap. 

Tliey  fought  their  way  by  the  Blindboni- 
shiel. 

By  bowmen  gaird  firom  eveiy  bme, 
And  a  remnant  wan  to  the  Blaekhill  Peel 

About  the  noontkle  of  the  day. 

While  darkness  wrapt  the  band  around, 
The  Kers  harass*d  their  foemen  sore, 

Their  left-hand  blows  could  not  be  borne; 
Death  spread  behind,  and  dread  before : 

But  in  the  broad  eye  of  the  day. 
The  little  band  of  kinsmen  true 

Were  all  exposed,  like  other  men. 
To  arrows  from  each  bank  and  elenrii. 

Of  one-and-fifty  buirdly  Kora, 
The  very  prime  men  of  the  chio. 

There  were  only  seventeen  retum'd, 
And  they  were  wounded  every  man. 

O,  many  a  virgin  tear  was  shed. 
And  pour'd  was  many  a  widow*s  wail, 

But  every  heart  moum*d  for  Mark  Ker, 
The  bravest  knight  of  the  Border  dak! 

There  were  four-and>forty  EngtisbaDea 
Lay  round  him  dead  on  Foxton  brae, 

And  Withrington  waa  wounded  sore, 
And  carried  from  the  field  an'ay. 

And  the  lovely  May,  the  Scottish  maid, 
Lfiy  by  Mark  Ker  upon  the  les, 
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While    tbeir    heart's    blood    together 
8treani*d ; 
It  was  a  grievous  sight  to  see ! 

O,  never  was  such  a  luckless  raid, 
Or  such  a  rasli  and  reckless  plea> 

For  the  Kers  were  all  born  gentlemen, 
All  men  of  name  and  high  degree  \ 

That  raid  it  fell  on  Saint  Michaers  eve. 
When   the  dark  harvest   nights  be- 
gan: 

But  the  Kers  no  more  o'ercame  that  day. 
While  they  remained  a  warlike  clan. 


Blest  be  the  man  who  first  did  plan 
The  thankless  task,  when  it  began ; 

And  blest  Anne  Stuart*s  royal  name. 
Who  join'd  our  countries  into  one ! 

Now  we  can  ride  the  Border  side. 
And  brethren  meet  at  every  turn. 

But  then  the  meed  was  to  bang  and  bead. 
To  ravish,  pillage,  slay,  and  burn. 

God  prosper  all  the  Border  dales. 
On  both  sides  of  our  ancient  line, 

And  never  may  rankling  grudge  prevail 
For  the  doughty  deeds  of  auld  langsyne ! 

Altrive  Lake,  lUh  Nov,  1890. 


HORRIBLE  STANZAS. 


I. 


Fear  haunts  me  like  a  sheeted  gho8t»  there  comes  no  rest  to  me, 
The  swelling  thoughts  have  sunk  and  fled  which  buoy'd  my  spirit  freei 
A  form  of  ill,  unchanging  still,  a  dark  embodied  shape 
Weighs  my  crush'd  heart,  and  grimly  waits  to  shut  me  from  escape; 
Dim-seen,  as  goul  by  starlight  pale,  gorged  with  his  hideous  fare, 
Yet  all-distinct  upon,  my  soul  there  comes  his  wolfish  glare. 


II. 


The  heaven  is  dark,  as  if  a  pall  were  spread  upon  the  sky, 
And  earth  is  like  a  grave  to  me,  with  vultures  gather*d  by ; 
Ajad  though  I  breathe,  my  soul  lies  dead,  and  o  er  it  floats  a  troop. 
Long-bill^  of  birds  obscene  and  vile,  prepared  for  bloody  swoop; 
On^-^ercer,  deadlier  than  them  all— one  gloats  upon  my  heart. 
And  half  I  laugh  in  bitter  joy,  to  think  no  blood  will  start  2 

III. 
No  blood,  no  blood  to  wet  his  maw !  that  blessed  torrent's  flow 
Was  suck'd  by  countless  beaks  and  bills, — dried  up  long  years  ago ! 
'Tis  thus  I  dream,  yet  not  in  sleep ;  for  sleep,  the  torturer,  brings 
Before  my  closed  eyes  a  train  of  oright  and  noble  things: 
The  smiles  of  maidens  fair  and  younff,  the  glance  of  bNeauty  bright. 
And  tones  remember'd  long  ago, — all  fill  me  with  delight. 


IV. 


Then  happy — ^like  the  Indian  chief  between  his  pangs  of  pain— 
I  quite  forget  in  present  ease  the  torture  and  the  chain. 
A  dream  is  mine.    Sweet,  mellow,  faint,  as  if  from  o'er  the  sea. 
Or  some  calm  lake,  at  evening  heard,  when  hush'd  the  breezes  be, 
A  strain  begins, — and  o'er  mine  ear  the  blessed  music  falls. 
Bathing  my  heart,  as  moonlight  baUies  some  donjon's  craggy  walls; 


V. 


A  spell  of  power— a  talisman  each  an^ish  to  allay— 

Ana  memory's  wand  brings  back  agam  the  long-departed  day. 

The  proud  young  time,  wnen,  free  as  air,  I  walk'd  ueneath  the  moon, 

And  listen'd  to  one  gentle  voice  that  sung  its  witching  tune ; 

I  bend,  in  sleep,  to  kiss  her  brow,  as  ends  that  falling  strain—^ 

Gone !  Gone  I— The  agony  comes  on  I — The  fiend  is  here  again ! 


VI. 


Close,  close  beside  me  glooms  the  form  that  haunts  me  night  and  day; 

The  phantom  stands  beside  my  bed,  in  moming^s  twilight  grey, 

I>im,  undefined,  and  terrible.    Ah !  well  my  thrilling  blood 

Told  me  that,  foe  to  human  kind,  a  demon  near  me  stood. 

It  spoke  at  last :  and  o'er  my  soul  death's  deep'ning  shadows  flit-« 

^  I  takes  ye  up  for  debt,''  it  said,  **  and  this  bere  is  the  wriu" 
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LSTTBR  TO  CUBIVTOPUKB  NOBTH,  ESQUIRE,  ON  THE  SPIRIT  OV  TBI  AGE. 


Sir, 


Bt  One  of  the  Democracy. 


That  which,  in  the  slang  of  fac- 
tion, is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
abeorhe,  at  present,  the  attention  ef 
the  world.  All  confess  its  omnipo- 
tence, advise  submission  to  it,  and 
I  proclaim  that  it  will  produce,  at  the 
east,  a  season  of  chaos  and  horrors ; 
OTen  its  worshippers  assert,  that  it 
must  carrf  sweepmg  revolution  into 
every  quarter,  which  can  only  he 
prevented  from  taking  the  most  fatal 
character  by  such  concessions,  as,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  are  impossible. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  prostrate 
thrones,  enslaved  ffovemments,  and 
disorganization  of  society  abroad; 
or  at  the  portentous  condition  of 
things  at  home — ^we  are  overwhelm- 
ed with  proof,  that  this  spirit  exists 
in  the  cmossal  and  terrific  attributes 
given  it  by  common  conviction. 

But,  if  I  admit  tiiat  it  is  as  irresist- 
ible as  it  is  stated  to  be,  I  must  avow 
my  belief  that,  so  far  as  concerns  this 
country,  it  is,  in  its  own  intrinsic 
strength,  powerless,  and  owes  its  ir- 
resistibility to  the  countenance  and 
support  of  those  who  are,  in  name 
or  duty,  its  opponents.  To  detail 
the  grounds  of  this  belief,  will  pro- 
bably be  a  very  idle  matter.  For 
several  years,  erery  part  of  society 
has  thouj^t  a  revolution,  of  tiie  worst 
descriptton,  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing—one, in  institution  and  law, 
class  and  property,  accomplished 
through  anarchy,  blood,  rapine,  and 
misery.  In  every  place  save  the 
Court,  the  Ca]>inet,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  remark  has  been  general. 
Things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  in 
their  present  course;  we  are  has- 
tening to  the  gulf,  and  nothing  can 
save  us.  What  gave  birth  to  it? 
Not  newspapers,  or  parliamentary 
speeches,  or  party  politics;  every 
man's  reason  saw  that  legislation, 
circumstance,  and  sentiment,  had 
taken  a  direction  which  could  lead 
to  no  other  result— that  the  waste  of 
pcoperty,want,hatred  of  institutions, 
contempt  of  laws,  and  demoraliza- 
ti<m  they  were  producing,  must  end 
in  revolution;  it  saw  this,  and  ex- 
torted the  confession  from  him,  eren 
in  despite  of  his  party  principles. 
Nevertiieless,  while  all  have  thus 
perceived  the  impending  catMtrq^ 


and  its  cauaea,  tiiey  have  trsited 
it  as  a  tiling  to  be  pasiTeiy  sahai^ 
ted  to,  if  not  prom<rted.  •  I  may,  there- 
fore, reasonably  conclude,  it  will  be 
of  small  use  for  me,  or  any  msn,lo 
point  to  the  means  of  averthir  tiiat 
which  all  decide  shall  happen.  Dutj, 
however,  forbids  silence, amd  m  0IM7- 
ing  it,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing, that  if  nothing  can  be  done  to- 
wards saving  the  innocent,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  punish  the  guilty. 

Why  am  i  to  follow  the  cooneli 
of  passive  submission  to  the  ^irit 
^the  Age,  which  all  sides  give  me? 
Its  admirers  tell  me  that,  at  the  best, 
it  must  destroy  things,  in  which,  in 
my  judgment,  are  compr^eaded  the 
essentials  of  social  oraer,  good  go- 
vernment, and  general  prospernj. 
They  tell  me,  rartiier,  that  nothing 
but  sacrifices,  which  cannot  be  made, 
can  prevent  it  from  realinBg  its 
wishes,  in  every  quarter,  by  physicil 
force.  Itscensurersyaadtheneatnlfl, 
while  they  advise  aubmisrioa  as  the 
only  means  of  preventing  it  from 
triumphing  through  witk  fbreS)  as- 
sert that  its  projects  are  fraoght  with 
national  ruin  and  nriaery.  Tliey  all 
place  me  in  this  difBculty.  I  must 
consent  to  rerohitioii,  ae  an  aatkkrte 
to  revolution.  I  must  avert  general 
cimvulsion,  anarchy,  carnage,  and 
suffering,  by  doin^  that  which,  ra  mjr 
conviction,  will  mevitably  produce 
them.  Thus,  they  give  ne  no  other 
reasons  and  proofs  with  their  coun- 
sel, than  the  most  cmidusive  ones 
against  its  adoption. 

But  I  am  told  that  the  SfMt  isno- 
tiiing  less  than  "  The  People  f  and 
that  as  the  sorereigirty  everywhere 
belongs  to  the  latter,  they  ought  to  be 
implicitly  obeyed.  All  those  argu- 
ments of  enhmission  really  amount 
to  this — you  ought  to  concede  and 
sacrifice,  merely  because  tiie  People 
will  it.  These  questioDa  necesaanlf 
here  present  uemsdves,  fai  free 
countries  like  our  own,  onglitthe 
will  of  tiie  People,  or  the  decisions 
of  the  regularly  constituted  authori- 
ties, to  be  followed  ?  Oo^ht  these 
authorities  to  obey  impliatiy  such 
will,  or  to  exercise  the  discretion 
with  which  they  are  ek«bed  by  the 
conetitutieii  and  Utwa?  I  admit  the 
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rig^t  of  the  people  to  the  farthest 
limit  which  they  themselves  have 
given  it ;  if  the  government  usurp  the 
power  to  make  inroads  on  the  Con- 
etitntion,  I  hold  that  this  restores  to 
them  the  sovereignty.  I  regret  as 
much  as  any  man,  that  in  France 
power  should  have  been  gained  by 
that  party  which  now  possesses  it ; 
but  nevertheless  I  am  one  of  those 
who  think,  tiiat  this  part^  acted  both 
justly  and  meritoriously  m  defending 
the  Constitution  by  force  of  arms.  1 
am  not  at  liberty  to  look  at  the  mo- 
tives or  the  fears  of  the  ex-King  and 
his  Ministers;  if  I  believed,  which  I 
do  not,  that  what  they  wished  to  do 
was  sound  In  policy,  1  could  not  give 
them  the  advantage  of  it ;  because  I 
know  tiiat  they  did  what  they  were 
prohibited  under  the  highest  penal- 
ties from  doing ;  and  that  while  there 
was  no  obligation  to  prevent  resist- 
ance in  Ae  people,  there  was  a  sacred 
duty  which  oijoined  it.  I,  however, 
can  go  no  farther.  When  ti^ie  People 
have,  through  the  Constitution,  so- 
lemnly divested  themselves  of  the 
sovereignty,  I  deny  that  they  have 
any  rignt  to  resume  it  at  pleasure. 
Insisting,  as  I  do,  that  the  compact  is 
binding  on  the  ruler,  I  am  compelled 
to  insist  that  it  is  equally  bindmff  on 
the  subject  The  reasons,  therefore, 
whldi  lead  me  to  believe  that  the 
French  people  were  justified  in  de- 
fending their  charter  as  they  did,  also 
constrain  me  to  believe  that  they  act 
most  unjustifiably  in  attempting  to 
dictate  to  the  government  they  have 
formed :  I  hold  such  dictation  to  be 
as  criminal  in  its  nature,  as  the  con- 
duct was,  which  caused  the  expul- 
sion of  the  late  government  So  long 
as  the  authorities  of  this  country  do 
*  not  abuse  their  powers,  I  wholly  deny 
/  that  the  sovereignty  rests  inthepeo- 
1  pie ;  because  I  know  that  they  have 
\  given  it  for  ever  under  regulations 
to  these  authorities,  without  reser- 
ving any  power  of  resumption,  save 
through  defined  breach  of  stipulation 
in  the  latter.  On  looking  into  the 
Constitution,  I  find  that  while  they 
have  retained  the  right  to  express 
their  will,  they  have  made  it  the  duty 
of  the  ruler  to  exercise  his  discretion 
on  it,  and  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  it  when  his  discretion  tells  him  to 
do  so ;  I  find  also  that  they  have  em- 
powered him  to  treat  them  as  rebels 
in  case  Aey  take  up  arms  to  compel 
him  to  obey  it  The  compact  which 


they  voluntarily  entered  into,  leaves 
me  no  alternative  to  the  conviction, 
that  as  a  matter  <^  right  the  will  of 
the  People  may  be  at  all  times  firmly 
resisted,  on  sufficient  reason  and 
evidence. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democracy,  I 
might  here  strain  something,  if  the 
People  had  been  over-reached  in  the 
compact,  or  if  the  lapse  of  time  had 
made  it  an  unjust  one  to  them ;  but 
I  have  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  know 
that,  by  the  power  they  possess  in 
the  choice  of  tlie  House  of  Uommons, 
they  can  at  all  times  compel  the  go- 
vernment to  obey  their  will  to  the 
utmost  point  called  for  by  their  good; 
and  that  if  the  House  be  an  improper 
one,  it  flows  from  their  own  m^lU 
fence  or  crimes,  and  therefore  can 
form  no  excuse  for  their  violation  of 
the  most  solemn  engagements. 

I  have  here  this  potent  reason  for  | 
opposing  to  the  utmost  the  Spirit  of  / 
the  Age.    It  strikes  at  the  root  of  all ' 
free  and  good  government,  by  incul- 
cating the  doctrine  that  the  People 
may  violate  at  pleasure  the  sacred 
stipulations  they  enter  into  with  their  i 
rulers.    If  the  subject  be  not  bounds  V. 
how  can  the  ruler  be  ?  How  can  any 
other  than  a  despotic  government  of 
the  worst  kind  exist,  ifthe  will  of  the 
People  be  despotic,  that  is,  if  the  ma* 
jority  govern  the  minority  by  tyranny 
alone,  and  if  the  subject  be  bound  by 
nothing  but  the  brute  force  of  the 
ruler? 

As  the  right  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  People,  in  a  country  like  this,  is 
demonstrably  one  of  law  granted  by 
themselves ;  let  us  now  consider  the 
expediency  of  exercising  it  The 
Spirit  tells  me  that  they  consist  al- 
most exclusively  of  the  lower  orders ; 
it  will  not  suffer  the  wealtliy  to  be 
numbered  amidst  them.  On  looking 
at  these  orders,  I  find  that  their  will 
is  commonly  a  borrowed  one,  and 
very  frequently  one  borrowed  from 
the  worst  sources,  without  know- 
ledge and  judgment,  and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  guuty  interests  and  pas- 
sions. I  perceive  that  they  are  little 
more  than  a  speaking-trumpet  to 
give  utterance  to  the  will  of  certain 
individuals.  I  hear  the  People  speaki 
1}ut  notwithstanding  its  loudness 
and  hoarseness,  I  find  it  is  in  reality 
the  voice  of  Mr  Brougham.  A  voice 
of  thunder  issues  from  the  trumpeti 
which  I  clearly  distiDguish  to  be  *' 
of  Mr  O'ConneD,  Mr  Cobbett,  o 
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Hunt  Again  the  trumpet  sounds, 
but  I  discover  that  it  oniy  sends 
abroad  the  accents  of  Mr  Carlilc  or 
Mr  Taylor.  In  these  cases  the  will 
expressed  by  the  People  is  in  essen- 
tials not  their  own ;  Uiey  would  never 
have  thought  of  i^  had  not  their  ig- 
norance and  passions  been  worked 
on  by  the  most  profligate  arts ;  it  is 
really  the  will  of  these  individuals. 
Of  course,  implicit  submission  to  it 
would  practically  arm  these  men 
with  despotic  power. 

Why  is  it  that  in  a  free  constitu- 
tion-—even  in  a  republic,  delibera- 
tive powers,  and  the  right  to  oppose 
the  will  of  the  People  at  discretion, 
are  given  to  the  government?  Be- 
■cause  there  can  be  no  freedom  with- 
out— ^because  it  is  notorious  lliat  the 
less  knowing  and  more  numerous 
part  of  the  People  frequently  take 
their  will  through  delusion  from  de- 
mag<^es  and  traitors;  and  it  must 
be  withstood  to  prevent  the  most 
grievous  tyranny.  In  a  republic,  Uie 
government  exists  as  much  to  oppose 
the  will  of  the  People,  when  it  is  an 
erroneous  one,  as  to  give  effect  to  it 
when  it  is  the  contrary. 

The  laws  of  God  declare  that  cer- 
tain acts  constitute  crime,  and  it  is 
very  evident  that  they  cannot  be  an- 
nulled by  the  will  of  the  People. 
Experience  has  proved  that  particu- 
lar institutions,  laws,  regulations  and 
conduct  are  essential  for  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  People; 
and  in  consequence  their  protection 
to  the  last  against  the  will  of  the  lat- 
ter, is  a  sacred  duty  which  the  Peo- 
ple themselves  have  imposed  on  the 
ruler. 

Now  what  are  the  things  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Age  labours  to  com- 
pel us  to  adopt,  on  the  ground  that 
they  ai*e  supported  by  the  popular 
will? 

The  Spirit  declares  that  its  grand 
object  is  to  establish  free  and  good 
government  in  every  quarter.  1 
sanction  the  object  with  all  my  heart, 
but  it  does  not  follow  tibat  I  am  to 
sanction  its  means.  I  stand  on  the 
stalest  of  ti'uisms,  when  I  say,  that 
such  government  must  at  any  rate  be 
based  on  morals.  The  ruler  must 
take  his  character  from  that  of  the 
subject  in  a  free  country.  Profli- 
gate electors  must  form  a  profligate 
legislature,  and  such  a  legislature 
must  create  a  profligate  executive. 
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Profligacy  must  make  a  govanuneot 
tyrannical,  and  render  a  people  in- 
capable of  being  governed,  aare 
through  tyranny.  Freedom  never 
could  obtam  being,  save  through 
morals,  and  it  never  could  outlive 
them  I  ^  They  have  made  various 
countries  prosperous  and  happy 
with  a  bad  form  of  govenunent, 
while  the  want  of  them  has  caused 
others  to  be  distressed  and  wretched 
with  the  best  In  proportion  as  a 
nation  is  immoral,  its  govemmeDt 
must,  and  will,  be  despotic. 

And  morals  cannot  exist  without 
religion. 

The  Spirit  wages  eternal  war  against  / 
them.  I  say  not  that  it  openly  de- 
nounces them,  or  that  it  does  not  oc- 
casionally bestow  on  them  vague  asd 
extorted  commendation;  but  it  re- 
gularly encourages  and  defends  their 
violation.    It  is  not  only  the  q)olo- 

fist  of  the  grosser  and  meaner  vices, 
ut  the  eulogist  of  the  more  grave 
and  dangerous  moral  crimes.  Breach 
of  obligation  in  the  elector— aban- 
donment of  principle  in  the  member 
of  the  legislature— and  violation  of 
pledge,  and  betrayal  of  trust,  in  the 
minister,  are  lauded  by  it  as  qilendid 
virtues. 

But  of  the  sources  of  morals,  it  is  / 
the  open  foe.  It  assails  religion  in  ^ 
every  quarter.  The  Catholic  Oiurch 
abroad,  and  the  Protestant  one  at 
home,  are  attacked,  not  to  replace 
them  with  better  systems  of  faith, 
but  to  destroy  them  as  rel^ons.  In 
so  far  as  it  professes  friendship  to  any 
religion,  it  does  so  only  to  use  it  as 
an  instrument  against  another  \  but 
it  allies  itself  in  creed  with  none, and 
it  speaks  of  tlie  best  as  prejudices 
and  evils,  to  be  tolerate<(  because 
they  cannot  be  got  rid  of.  The  prac- 
tice of  religion  it  constantly  ridi- 
cules. It  seeks  to  destroy  every  law, 
reguladon,  and  institution  for  the 

Erotection  of  morals.  On  Uie  other 
and,  it  is  the  zealous  champion  of  all 
the  sources  of  immorality.  Sabbath- 
breaking,  Uiat  prolific  parent  of  irre- 
ligion,  vice,  and  crime — ^licentious 
publications — cheap  liquor,and  other 
means  of  drunkenness — in  a  word, 
all  things  calculated  to  generate  pro- 
fligacy, find  it  their  constant  advo- 
cate. 

Another  of  the  essentials  for  form- 
ing the  basis  of  free  and  good  go- 
vernment, consists  in  the  proper  in- 
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.  flueuce  of  the  superior  over  the  in- 
ferior. The  wholesome  control  and 
guidance  of  the  master,  landlord, 
and  odier  superiors,  must  exist,  or 
amidst  the  mass  of  the  people  morals 
cannot ;  if  the  lower  classes  be  not 
kept  in  order  by  morals,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  masters,  &c.  nothing  can 
keep  them  so  but  despotism  in  the 
ruler.  The  body  of  them,  from  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing, must  always  be  incapable  of  ex- 
ercising the  elective  franchise  in  a 
proper  manner  without  counsel ;  and 
m  consequence,  if  they  be  not  led 
by  their  superiors,  they  will  be  by 
demagogues  and  traitors ;  they  must 
follow  me  former,  duly  divided  into 
balanced  parties  for  public  good,  or 
they  will  toUow  the  latter  in  an  irre- 
sistible whole  for  public  evil. 
.  This  influence  the  Spirit  incessant- 
ly labours  to  destroy.  It  incites  the 
dependent  and  inferior  throughout 
society,  to  cast  it  from  him  as  a  thing 
destructive  to  both  his  rights  and  his 
weal. 

And  a  third  essential  for  forming 
the  basis  of  free  and  good  govern- 
ment, must  be  found  in  the  harmony 
and  just  feelings  towards  each  other 
of  the  different  classes  and  interests 
which  are  comprehended  in  a  coun- 
try.    Each  must  respect  the  rights 

.of  the  others,  and  be  as  ready  to 
concede  the  advantages  they  draw 
from  it,  as  to  take  those  they  yield 
it.  And  all  must  be  willing  to  act 
disinterestedly  together  on  sound 
principles  for  general  good. 

The  Spirit  constantly  attempts  to 
anniliilate  this  essential.  It  teaches 
the  poor,  the  servant,  and  the  infe- 
rior, to  regard  the  rich,  the  master, 
and  the  superior,  as  natural  enemies ; 
and  it  does  the  same  to  the  different 
interests.  The  poor  are  to  seek  gain 
in  the  loss  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
workman  in  that  of  his  employer ; 
commerce  is  to  find  prosperity  in 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  and  the  latter 
is  to  draw  relief  from  the  robbery 
of  the  funded  interests ;  the  Demo- 
cracy is  to  benefit  itself  by  destroy- 
ing Uie  Aristocracy,  and  the  religious 
bodies  are  to  flourish  througli  the 
extermination  of  each  other.  All 
classes  and  interests  are  to  be  enga- 
ged in  eternal  war  for  separate  be- 
nefit, and  if  not  for  this,  for  the  sake 
of  war.  Whether  the  aristoci'acy  and 
the  rich  seek  the  good,  or  the  con- 


trary, of  the  democracy  and  the  poor, 
they  are  still  to  be  opposed  by  the 
latter.  Thus  the  power  of  the  people 
to  govern  themselves  is  perverted 
into  an  engine  for  producing  all  kinds 
of  mal-govemment 

Melancholy  illustration  of  thetruUi 
of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  state 
of  the  country.  What  makes  it  ne- 
cessary for  Ireland  to  be  always 
governed  by  a  practical  despotism  ? 
The  want  of  morals,  and  the  proper 
control  of  superiors.  W^hat  nas 
created  the  stack-burners  of  Kent  ? 
The  same  cause,  combined  with  the 
enmity  of  classes  and  interests. 
What  haa  given  to  a  ScoU^hman  like 
Mr  Hume,  looking  only  at  the  senti- 
ments he  has  on  different  occasions 
put  forth  in  the  legislature  touching 
religion,  a  seat  for  an  English  coun- 
ty? What  has  enabled  men.  like 
Long  Wellesley  to  divide  the  elec- 
tors of  a  county  ?  What  has  sent  the 
O'Connells,  Whittle  Herveys,  &c.  to 
Parliament  ?  What  has  given  to  the 
House  of  Commons  its  present  i'eel- 
ings  and  principles  ?  Wliat  has  ena- 
bled the  profligate  demagogue  to 
triumph  over  the  virtuous  pati'iot  in 
almost  every  election  contest  ?  The 
same  causes. 

What  makes  the  body  of  the  poor 
on  the  one  hand  war  against  all 
kinds  of  property ;  and  the  body  of 
the  rich,  on  the  other,  war  against 
the  poor  man's  bread  in  every  quar- 
ter ?  The  want  of  morals,  and  the 
hostility  of  classes  and  interests  for 
the  sake  of  separate  gain.  What  has 
plunged  almost  every  class  and  in- 
terest into  suffering,  and  destroyed 
all  security  of  property  and  bread  ? 
The  same  causes. 

If  the  body  of  the  labouring  classes 
practise  the  feelings  they  are  known 
to  entertain,  and  imitate  the  Kent 
ones,  what  but  despotism  can  keep 
them  in  order?  If  the  House  of 
Commons  continue  to  degenerate  as 
it  has  long  done,  what  but  a  despotic 
government  can  flow  from  it  ? 

I  therefore  find  that  the  Spirit  of 
the  Age,  under  the  pretence  of  wish- 
ing to  establish  free  and  good  govern- 
ment, really  seeks  to  destroy  it, 
through  the  destruction  of  the  only 
things  on  which  it  can  stand.  I  find 
that  it  is  pracUcally  labouring  to 
establish  in  every  quarter,  govern- 
ment of  the  most  tyrannical  and  sa- 
vage description.    Of  course  I  hai'e 
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DO  altemaliTe  to  decided  opposltioii 
to  it :  if  I  am  told  that  it  is  sopport- 
ed  bf  the  will  of  the  people,  mj  re- 
ply ifl — ^this  only  forms  a  reasmi  for 
opposing  it  the  more  openly  and 
sternly ;  I  must  sacrifice  the  will  of 
the  people  to  their  rights,  interests, 
duties,  and  obligations. 

Passing  ftx>m  general  matters,  and 
looking  at  my  own  country  only,  I 
find  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  has, 
according^  to  common  opinion,  placed 
it  in  immment  danger  of  revwution 
-—of  such  revolution  as  will  change 
the  form  of  government,  overthrow 
institutions,  abolish  laws,  despoil  the 
wealthy  of  their  property,  and  pro- 
duce every  conceivable  national  ca- 
lamitv.  'V^thout  saying  that  thte 
affords  conclusive  proof  of  tiie  de- 
testable character  of  ^e  Spirit,  let 
me  examine  the  defence  it  urges  for 
creating  such  an  appalling  state  of 
things. 

In  the  first  place,  it  pleads,  that  it 
wishes  for  a  republic.  Does  it  then 
offer  any  fair  evidence  that  this  is 
the  best  form  of  government  ?  No. 
Its  historical  evidence,  in  so  far  as 
it  produces  any,  is  in  the  main  mis- 
representation and  invention.  The 
ancient  republics  had  in  many  re- 
spects great  advantages,  which  this 
country  would  not  possess  as  one ; 
and  yet  Aey  became  sources  of  such 
profligacy,  corruption,  licentious- 
ness, and  tyranny,  as  were  never 
known  under  the  British  monarchy. 
Put  into  the  scale  against  the  latter, 
they  kick  tiie  beam. 

But  there  is  the  American  repub- 
lic. Is,  then,  America  in  circum- 
stances like  those  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ?  Is  her  land  over-peopled,  is 
she  burdened  with  an  enormous 
debt,  and  has  she  a  profusion  of  rich 
men  ?  She  has  comparatively  no 
taxes  to  pay;  but  this  flows  not  from 
her  form  of  government :  she  has 
cheap  food  and  dear  labour,  but  she 
is  not  indebted  for  these  to  her  re- 
publican institutions.  At  any  rate, 
she  has  a  cheap  government.  If  I 
grant  all  that  is  claimed  on  the  score 
of  this,  what  does  it  amount  to  ?  A 
monarchy  costs  the  poorer  part  of 
my  countrymen  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
per  annum  more  than  a  republic 
would  do.  But  even  this  argument 
of  cheapness  is  baseless.  The  Ame- 
rican republic  draws  its  cheapness, 
hi  a  large  degree,  from  its  situation ; 
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if  it  were  transferred  to  Eat kad,  Hi 
expenses  of  necessity  would  m  Mdi 
greater  than  they  are.  The  oonpfr 
rative  deomess  of  die  Bntirii  no* 
narehy  is^  to  a  great  extent,  earned 
by  other  things  than  itB  form. 

As  to  the  charges  of  csmipdoi^ 
they  are  in  |Nt>portion  as  prevalait 
in  America  as  in  this  country.  Off> 
ruption,  waste  of  the  public  mooef, 
ftc,  can  be  as  well  prevented  uwkr 
one  form  of  government  si  uidff 
the  other. 

Is  there  a  single  ririit,  liberty, « 
privilege  enjoyed  by  me  Anieiien^ 
in  virtue  of  his  republic,  whick  1)h 
Englishman  does  not,  or  oookl  mI» 
enjoy  through  his  monarchy?  TVen 
is  not  one.  If  the  repuUicni  km 
greater  elective  privtteges  tkn  11k 
monarchist,  this  flows  from  Afv* 
ence  of  law,  and  not  of  form  of  ^ 
vemment 

But  in  the  republic  tliers  is  m 
aristocracy.  Well,  what  is  tte  jvo- 
fit  ?  There  is  no  such  foolery  »  Lord 
This,  and  Lady  That  There  IR 
Esquires,  and  even  HonooTtUo^  in 
America,  but  I  will  not  plesdit; 
I  may  be  excused  for  not  nolieiig 
minds  which  can  concein  tfaemidTCi 
with  such  **  foolery,"  and  fiad  ii 
empty  titles  and  names  a  csme  af 
revolu^n. 

Does  the  Aristocracy  hi  Ais  eoQ- 
try  enjoy  a  single  privflege  sb  mel, 
which  is  really  injurious  to  the  De- 
mocracT?  No.  All  material  onesirB 
enjoyed  b^  its  members  as  pobfic 
servants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ds* 
mocracy  as  well  as  of  themsdro. 
Even  ^e  titles  which  came  tnA 
annoyance  to  the  Spirit  of  tiie  A^ 
aik^  in  a  large  d^;ree  honom  and 
rewards  conferred  on  the  Dom- 
cracy. 

Does  the  House  of  Peers  possos 
a  more  injurious  portion  of  povcr 
than  the  ^nate  of  the  republic  f  Bs 
impotence,  when  opposed  to  the 
other  House,  has  been  acknowlad- 

Sed  by  every  authority,  prored  by 
le  whole  of  history,  and  placed 
above  question  by  the  events  of  Ac 
last  ^ve  years. 

Do  titles  give  to  die  boroaghmdo- 
gers  their  boroughs,  or  to  the  peers 
their  countv  influence  ?  Such  bo- 
roughs and  mfiuence  would  be  witii 
republican  equality  precisely  wbi* 
they  are;  thev  are  no  more  created 
by  a  moniHTby  than  by  a  republic 
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Some  of  the  boroughs  belofiti[  to 
commoners ;  and  Mr  Coke  of  Nor- 
folk would  not  find  his  election  in- 
fluence increased  by  the  eift  of  a 
peerage.  The  House  of  Commons 
would  be  what  it  is  if  there  were  no 
aristocratic  distinctions:  whatever 
may  be  its  defects  and  abuses,  they 
are  not  to  be  charged  on  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Do  the  great  gain  pensions,  sine- 
cures, and  place,  dirough  their  titles  ? 
They  gain  them  from  things  wholly 
different,  and  which  have  no  more 
to  do  with  a  monarchy  than  with  a 
republic 

Bo  the  interests  of  the  Democracy 
Buffer  in  any  way,  because  there  is 
fai  the  form  of  government  an  Aris- 
tocracy ?  No.  u  the  members  of  the 
latter  receive  any  protection  and  ad- 
Tantages  at  the  expense  of  the  for- 
mer, &ej  receive  them  on  account  of 
their  property  and  rights  as  private 
bdividualSy  and  not  of  their  rank 
and  power  as  aristocrats.  The  case 
would  not  be  altered  by  republican 
equality.  The  com  law  is  aefended 
as  a  measure  of  general  good,  which 
gives  no  more  to  the  peer  than  is 
enjoyed  b^  the  labourer :  its  object 
is  to  beneht  not  Peers  alone,  but  half 
the  Democracy.  A  law  precisely 
similar,  in  nature  and  object,  exists 
in  the  American  republic  in  favour 
of  manufacturers  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  agriculturists. 

Does  the  King  of  this  country  en- 
joy greater  powers  because  he  is  a 
King,  than  are  enjoyed  by  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  American  republic  ? 
Ko ;  his  powers,  in  every  particular, 
are  strictly  defined  with  reference 
to  public  good  only.  Are  the  Mi- 
nisters more  despotic  because  they 
sen'e  under  a  king  ?  No.  Is  the  ge« 
neral  government  more  tyrannical 
and  less  efficient  because  it  is  a  mo- 
narchy? Every  kind  of  evidence 
proves  the  contrary. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  form  of  go- 
Temment,  there  is  not  a  single  ad- 
vantage ^wn  from  the  American 
republic  which  is  not  drawn  from 
the  British  monarchy.  Whatever  the 
American  may  possess  beyond  the 
En^iahman,  flows  from  things  with 
which  the  form  of  government  has 
nothhig  to  do  in  either  state.  I  might 
enlar^  on  the  glaring  defects  of  the 
republic,  and  its  great  inferiority  in 
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many  particulars  to  our  own  mo- 
narchy, but  it  is -not  necessary. 

But  there  are  more  republics  than 
one  in  America,  and  wnat  are  the 
others  ?  The  most  corrupt,  tyranni- 
cal, inefficient,  and  destructive  go- 
vernments in  the  civUized  world. 

Compared  with  them,  the  most  de- 
spotic monarchy  in  Europe  is  a 
source  of  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
happiness. 

^  The  Spirit  thus  cannot  produce  a 
tittle  of  evidence,  to  shew  diat  the 
people  would  gain  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  republic;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  manifest  that  they  would 
lose  greatlv  both  in  making  the 
change,  ana  afterwards.  For  their 
sake,  I  must  regard  its  plea  here  as 
a  reason  for  opposing  it. 

^  The  taxes  form  another  of  the  Spi- 
rit's pleas  for  revolution.  TOjgive 
it  validity,  it  ought  at  the  very  l^ast 
to  be  proved  wat  they  are  levied 
and  expended  unjustly ;  but  no  such 
proof  is  tendered.  The  Spirit  at- 
tacks them  mainly  on  account  of 
their  existence,  but  it  points  out  no 
honest  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
prevail  touching  the  origin  of  the 
public  debt,  there  can  be  none  re- 
specting the  justice  of  paying  it; 
therefore,  here  is  a  sufficient  defence 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  taxes. 
As  to  the  remainder,  it  is  demon- 
strable that  the  n'eater  portion  must 
be  collected,  ana  could  not  even  be 
abolished  with  revolution.  I  can  pay 
no  attention  to  the  Spirit's  vague 
assertions,  that  they  are  five  or  ten 
millions  more  than  they  ought  to  be, 
because  thev  are  unsupported  by 
evidence.  Allowing  them  to  be  true, 
what  follows  ?  The  poor  pay  each  a 
few  shillings  per  annum  more  Uian 
they  ought,  and  the  rich  contribute 
their  full  proportion.  I  can  find  in 
this  no  cause  for  revolution. 

\Miy  does  the  Spirit  assdl  the 
taxes  ?  It  charges  on  them  the  want 
and  misery  of  the  people.  It  is  mat- 
ter of  historical  fact,  that  when  they 
were  really,  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  more  than  double  their 
present  amount,  they  were  borne 
with  ease,  and  the  community  in 
every  class  was  wealthy  and  prospe- 
rous. To  this  triumphant  proof  of 
the  Spirit's  ignorance  and  error  may 
be  aoded  outers;  looking  at  every 
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interest  separately.  It  is  demonstra- 
ble, that  the  losine  prices  of  the  ca> 
{utalist,  and  the  bad  wages  of  the 
abourer,  hare  been  produced  bjr 
other  things  than  taxes. 

I  find,  that  with  revolution  the 
taxes  could  not  be  materially  redu- 
ced, save  through  the]  most  scandal- 
ous robbery,  perpetrated  as  much  on 
the  Democracy  as  on  the  Aristocracy. 
I  know  that»  by  the  laws  of  God  as 
well  as  of  man,  the  poor  man  has  not 
more  right  to  his  oread,  than  the 
rich  one  has  to  his  justly-acquired 
property.  I  have  proof,  tluU  the  Spi- 
rit seeks  to  perpetrate  this  robbery 
on  tlie  most  baseless  reasons.  Of 
course,  I  must  oppose  it  on  thisplea, 
or  make  myself  a  party  to  the  auk' 
est  villainy. 

A  third  cause  of  revolution  with 
the  Spirit,  is  formed  by  nensions  and 
sinecures.  If  the  latter  be  not  grant- 
ed unworthily  and  corruptly,  n  can- 
not be  deserving  of  notice.  Indivi- 
duals may  enjoy  pensions^and  certain 
families  may  receive  a  large  amount 
of  ^e  public  money,  but  if  they  do 
so  on  tiie  ground  of  public  service, 
it  is  sanctioned  by  right  and  justice. 
Sinecures  have  been  so  far  abolished, 
that  theSpirit  cannot  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  important  ones ;  and  pen- 
sions have  been  r^ulated  by  law  on 
the  principle  of  fair  and  equitable 
reward  for  public  service.  The  fa- 
milies clamoured  against  for  recei- 
ving 80  much  of  the  public  money, 
receive  it,  without  reference  to  per- 
son and  birth,  as  the  due  remunera- 
tion of  official  toil.  If  there  be  fault 
here,  it  is  this :  The  offices  are  not 
overpaid,  but  one  family  can  obtain 
too  many  of  tliem.  Speaking  gene- 
rally, tlie  places  and  pensions  which 
exists  do  so  for  public  benefifr-for 
the  good  of  tlie  poor  as  well  as  tiie 
rich ;  and  if  the  Spirit  can  offer  rea- 
sonable proof  that  one  of  them  is  un- 
necessary, this  will  cause  its  aboli- 
tion. If  even  tlu^se  wretched  allega- 
tions were  true,  it  would  only  follow 
that  Uie  poor  pay  each  a  few  more 
half-pence  per  annum  in  taxes  than 
they  ought  I  cannot  be  other  than 
the  enemy  of  the  Spirit  when  it  thus 
circulates  falsehood  and  eft-or  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  the  Demo- 
cracy as  much  as  the  Aristocracy. 

The  lack  of  general  economyandre- 
trenchment  forms  a  fourth  plea  with 
It.   It  18  known  to  all  men,  that  (Jiese 


are  supported  in  every  ([uarter  to  the 
widest  extent  which  the  wealof  tiie 
empire  will  admit  of;  and  that  tfaejr 
are  never  o{>posed  save  on  the  grouDd 
that  they  will  produce  public  uijmy. 
If  the  Spirit  will  prove  the  existenceof 

Frofusion  and  waste  by  fair  evidence, 
will  sui)port  it ;  but  I  cannot  do  ao 
when  I  find  its  wild  assertions  re- 
futed by  conclusive  fact  and  azgii- 
ment 

The  Church  and  her  property  form 
another  cause  of  its  discontent  Ian 
one  of  those  who  think  the  Stale 
ought  to  supply  the  poor  man  p- 
tuitously  with  spiritual  bstructioB 
and  consolation — with  a  religiolu 
friend  and  benefactor ;  therefore,  on 
democratic  notions,  I  am  an  advocate 
for  a  national  religion.  The  Spirit 
can  allege  nothing  against  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Church  of  Eng^land;  it 
cannot  assert  that  she  forms  a  bur- 
den to  the  people ;  and  it  is  manifest 
that  if  she  were  destroyed,  the  poor 
would  have  either  no  religion,  or  a 
much  more  expensive  one.  liVith 
re^d  to  her  property,  her  right  to 
it  IS  above  question.  No  pert  of  it, 
save  the  tithes,  can,  by  any  abuse  of 
language,  be  caUed  a  burden ;  and  if 
they  form  one,  it,  at  an^  rate,  rests 
not  on  the  poor,  but  prmcipally  oa 
the  aristocrats.  I,  however,  am  con- 
vinced that  they  are  not  one  to  aaj 
man.  If  this  property  gave  the  cler- 
gy too  great  an  influence  in  politi' 
cal  matters,  I  might  diink  it  too 
large ;  but  I  have  melancholf  eri- 
dence,  that  they  have  too  little  of 
such  influence.  That  it  is  not  greater 
than  the  fair  needs  of  the  Church,  as 
a  whole,  require,  is  abundant]/  ob- 
vious. 

But  the  property  of  the  Church  i» 
to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  redu- 
cing the  taxes.  This  is  open  to  va- 
rious fatal  objections— it  would  be 
flagrant  robbery — it  would  either  d^ 
prive  the  lower  classes  of  religiotts 
instruction,  or  make  the  cost  of  ob- 
taining it  outweigh  the  remission  of 
taxation — ^it  would,  on  the  one  hand, 
spread  infidelity,  and,  on  the  other, 
fanaticism  and  superstition— and  it 
would  strike  at  tlie  root  of  liberty 
and  ^ood  government,  by  striking  at 
religion  and  morals.  These,  which 
might  be  easily  multiplied,  are  m^ 
b^  the  Spirit  with  nothing  but  falla- 
cious and  guilty  declamation.  I  most» 
therefore,  as  a  democrat  oppose  it 
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The  Corn  Law  is  one  of  the  Spi- 
rifs  great  ffrievanceR.  To  what  I 
have  said  of  this  law  I  will  add,  that 
it  exists  through  the  wish  of  vast 
numbers  of  the  democracy ;  and  that 
its  destruction  would  demonstrably 
take  from  them  in  effect  the  chief 
parts  of  their  property,  saving  no- 
thing of  incomes.  The  Spu'it's  ab- 
surd self-contradictory  assertions  to 
prove  that  such  demoniacal  confis- 
cation would  yield  national  benefit, 
are  refuted  by  this  historical  fact 
Putting  out  of  sight  years  of  scarcity, 
this  country,  in  every  class,  always 
prospered  Uie  most  with  general  high 
prices  of  corn,  and  was  the  most 
distressed  with  general  low  ones.  It 
dedLwes  that  wa^es  must  fall  in  an 
equal  degree  witn  com,  and  this  is 
tantamount  to  a  confession  that  the 
Abolition  of  the  law  is  not  to  benefit 
the  labouring  classes.  When,  diere- 
fore,  on  its  own  shewing,  the  aboli- 
tion would  only  profit  a  comparative- 
ly trifling  part  of  the  population, 
while  it  would  manifestly  plunge 
half  of  it  into  ruin  and  suffering,  I 
cannot  be  other  than  its  enemy. 

The  next  item  in  the  Spirit's  list  of 
grievances  is,  the  want  of  rarliament- 
ary  Reform.  To  a  certain  extent,  I 
am  friendly  to  such  reform,  as  has, 
on  former  occasions,  been  avowed  in 
this  Magazine.  As  a  member  of  the 
democracy,  I  dissent  altogether  from 
the  doctrine  that  the  aristocracy 
ought  to  possess  not  only  one  House 
ofParliament,butthe  ascendency  in 
the  other.  While  the  aristocratic 
boroughs  were  pretty  fairly  divided 
between  the  Mmistry  and  the  Op- 
position, I  never  could  discover  that 
the  democracy  could  reap  any  thing 
but  injury  from  their  abolition.  They 
were  then  so  far  from  giving  the  a& 
cendency  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  aristocracy,  that,  on  general 
-questions,  tiiey  neutralized  its  influ- 
ence; half  of  them  not  only  supported 
the  democradc  cause,  but  gave  it  in- 
finitely more  effectual  support  than 
the  democratic  ones.  But  long  before 
the  House  of  Commons  acted  as  it 
did  on  the  Catholic  Question,  it  was 
stated,  more  than  once,  in  this  Maga- 
zine, that  if  ever  the  great  borough  in- 
terests should  be  brought  into  lasting 
union,  they  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  last  six  years,  1  liave  seen  a 
union  take  place  and  continue  session 
«fter  session,  giving  a  4^struetive 


ascendency  over  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, at  one  time  to  the  democracy, 
and  at  another  to  the  aristocracy.  I 
have  seen  the  latter  use  its  borough 
power  in  the  most  profligate  manner 
to  inflict  a  vital  injurv  on  the  consti- 
tution— ^the  commana  of  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  taken  from 
the  democracy  in  the  legitimate  sense 
of  the  term — and  this  House  com<^ 
pletely  reversed  in  its  working,  di- 
vested of  its  uses,  and  perverted  into 
a  monstrous  engine  of  evil.  In  ad« 
dition,  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact, 
that  the  question  of  reform  arrays 
the  democracy  aeainst  not  only  the 
aristocracy,  but  fumost  all  public  in- 
stitutions. I  find  in  all  this  abundant 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  House 
of  Commons  needs  reforming  in  va- 
rious particulars ;  I  cannot  think 
differently  without  apostatizing  from 
principles  which  I  have  always  main- 
tained. 

But  why  does  the  Spirit  of  the  Age 
call  for  reform  ?  For  several  years 
the  House  of  Commons  has  followed 
its  principles,  and  been  its  obsequious 
menial  in  general  policy — what  more 
could  it  be  under  any  system  of  elec- 
tion ?  When  in  all  leading  matters, 
the  Whigs  and  Liberals,  nay  the 
Radical  reformers,  have,  accotding 
to  their  own  boast,  led  the  House, 
I  ask  what  they  could  gain  from  re- 
form? 

The  Spirit  wishes  for  reform,  that 
the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
House  of  Commons  may  be  destroyed. 
Its  argument  is — ^the  aristocracy  re- 
turns so  many  members,  ergo  it  holds 
the  majority  in  the  House.  Any  one 
may  see  that  this  is  worthless,  without 
proof  that  these  members  generally 
act  together  as  one  party;  what, 
therefore,  is  the  fact  ?  Previously  to 
late  years,  they  were  commonly  di- 
videdintotwo  hostile  partiesof  nearly 
equal  strength.  Did  such  parties 
prevent  the  members  elected  by  the 
democracy  from  acting  on  their  own 
judgment?  These  members  spon^ 
taneously  followed  them  :  one  of 
them  on  creed  went  with  the  demo- 
cracy, and  it  is  clear  that  if  It  had 
been  elected  by  the  latter,  it  would 
not  have  been  more  democratic  than 
it  was  in  principle  and  deed.  Since 
the  aristocratic  members  have  actetl 
in  union,  they  have  generally  sup- 
ported the  democratic  cause,  and  al- 
ways followed  the  Spirit ;  they  have 
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a0led  on  tfaeteirii'fl  owa  coafeiaioD, 
apiast  tlM  wuket  <»f  the  arisloeracf. 
kg  iMia  fact  ia  thus  damoiistniblf  a 
fUaeliood. 

On  whom  doei  the  Spirit  seek  to 
confer  the  influeoce  which  it  wishes 
to  take  from  the  aristocraey?  On 
the  working;  clnssos  chiefly,  m  there 
thea  any  evideiice  thi^  they  will  use 
it  asore  purely  and  beneficially  Ihau 
the aristooncrhaa done?  Tbeevi- 
deuce  is  all  of  a  contrarjr  eharaoler« 
If  the  aristocrat  sells  lus  vote  for 
plaee  and  pensioii*  tlie  labourer  sells 
his  for  liquor  and  money;  if  the 
former  as  ignorant  and  prejudiced* 
the  latter  is  more  so;  if  the  one  k- 
bouim  to  injure  the  democracy,  and 
Is  hoetile  to  popular  freedom,  the 
oIlMr  wiahea  to  offset  the  pcrfiticnl  and 
pecuniary  ruin  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  attacks  both  the  Q&urch  and  the 
Mottttrchy.  Whether  we  look  at  in- 
tegrity, inteUigence,  or  feeling,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Spirit  wishes  to  trans- 
for  power  from  bad  hands  to  worse. 

But,  forsooth  I  the  labourer  has  a 
right.  Wliere  is  the  proof?  The 
member  of  n  free  community  has  no 

a;hto  save  tiiose  granted  by  its  oon* 
tation  and  laws;  he  Tokintarily 
abandeaw  all  other.  In  this  prepoe- 
terous  doctrine  of  right,  the  l^irit 
TirtuaUy  maintains  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  to  be  chosen  with- 
out reference  to  its  capacity  for  die- 
charging  its  dntiee;  mid  tiiat  only 
one  mode  of  choice  ought  to  be  foi« 
lowed,  even  if  it  shoula  make  of  the 
House  •  destroyer  of  both  Hbeity 
and  the  empire. 

nds  pretended  individual  right  is 
n  grievous  individual  wrong  to  great 
part  of  the  community.  \!^iat  gives 
oirth  to  the  right  to  be  represented  ? 
Hie  right  to  oe  equally  protected, 
and  to  nave  an  equal  share  in  dm 

Sovemment  The  SfMi  grounds  its 
octrine  of  universal. samge  on  thaa 
—every  man  who  pays  tnzes  onqriit 
to  have  a  vote  in  electiMf  timae  mo 
Impose  them.  Now,  itevery  man 
have  a  votc^  the  moat  numerous  dam, 
of  necessity,  must  monopolise  the 
representation ;  and,  of  course,  other 
ciaflsoii  must  be  deprived  of  protec- 
tion and  share  in  the  government. 
Universal  suffrage-  must  givie  the 
House  of  Commmis  exclusively  to 
tiie  lower  orders,  and  thereby,  in  ef- 
fect, strip  a  very  larff e  part  of  the 
domooracy  of  the  right  of  rspreaen- 


tation,  putting  the  aristocncysut  of 
the  question.  £ach  dam  woA  iate* 
rest  mus^  as  a  whde,  have  an  equl 
share  of  elective  power,  or  there  d^ 
monstrably  can  be  no  real  aqufiti 
of  individiial  representatioB. 

The  Spirit  of^the  Age,  by  itifahe 
theory, wouldgive  the fonmtios df 
the  House  of  Corneas  te  tiie  Wen 
classes;  it  avows  that  to  do  wiiia 
object  When  I  look  at  these  dsM^ 
I  find  that  they  are  advocHiif 
schemee  which  would  takefronii 
landowneie,  iarm^s,  fuBd-hoklei^ 
eoloniats,  and  dei^y,  the  ctief  put 
of  tiheir  pi  opet  ty  that  they  m  wr» 
ring  against  pr<»erty  of  afanoit  aQ 
dewrintions.  Ifind  themheililen 
the  existence  of  the  ariatocney,aBd 
in  no  somU  degree  firieadly  to  the 
overArow  of  Ae  Monarchy,  had* 
dition,  it  is  notorious,  that,  as  a  wkk^ 
they  exercise  the  elective  fiaadiM 
in  a  meet  oorTupt  and  preiadioid 
manner,  and  are  disqualified  by  mil 
of  knowledge  for  makii^  a  propn 
choice.  The  Spirit  tells  me  that  lM 
representative  must  be  what  the  ooa- 
stituent  is;  lam  oompeUed  to  be- 
fie  ve  that  a  House  of  CommoDB  fenn- 
ed  by  them  would  be  anxious  to  gin 
effiect  to  their  wishes;  and  I  cmiot 
but  know,  that  pattag  phynod  Ami 
out  of  view,  there  would  be  Botki«| 
to  prevent  iL  What  this  HoBMh^ 
the  Ministry  must  be;  and  whttte 
ministry  is,  the  peers  and  croei 
must  be. 

I  cannot  feel  any  desire  to  m 

such  a  House  of  Commoos.    As  i 

nmrnber  of  the  democracy,  I  ornael 

discover  that  my  order  would  nip 

any  advantage  from  the  destnidiis 

of  property,  the  loea  of  religioitt  ia> 

atmction,the  exftinctien  of  the  nil- 

eDcracy,and  the  efltablishneBtifa 

icpnhlic.     On  the  contrary,  I  m 

OBsfly  peiceive,  that  the  nuD  MM 

frit  tte  meat  heavily  en  thk  eid»» 
that  while  it  would  amite  the  ireetah- 

ler  part  <tf  my  brother  demaciat^i 
wmud  not  spare  to  the  tebsurif 
dasoes  die  remnant  of  food  sad  c««- 
f  ort  iriuch  they  etiU  possess  1W 
reform  advocated  by  the  Spirit  wosM 

deariybe  Hie  deetnictuNiefihMat 
every  thing  vrorth  possesaiag. 

If  the  elective  frandrise  be  abmiA  ^ 
it  can  make  small  differaMS  wheikr 

theabuae  be  committed  hy  as  m^ 


incapad^  must  be  m  tftukm  it 
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Ite  one  M  in  the  tfther.  Thkiitdf- 
evident;  therefore,ivluiiaBi  I  to  think 
o£  the  Spirit's  honesty,  when  I  see 
H   Mt  only  sparing  the  profligate 
tanessy  ^riiile  it  smkes  Bt  the  less 
promgate  borougfainonger;  butprfr- 
tendiMT  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
and  misdeeds  of  the  latter  by  pro- 
tectii^  and  enlatging  those  of  the 
former  ?    I  must  think  its  honesty 
ia  not  a  Jot  greater  than  its  wisdom. 
As  a  reformer,  I  follow  such  men 
as  Mr  Pitt  and  Mr  Fox.  Imustlook 
ait  the  duties  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Bions,  to  know  what  reform  is  necee- 
Hory.  b  so  far  as  it  has  to  represent 
pnblic  ophiion^  I  find  that  (his  is  not 
die  mere  opinion  of  the  lower  orders, 
iHiich  is  commonly  a  borrowed  one, 
and  borrowed,  too^  from  these  rile 
aourees,  the  piurty  slave,  demagogue, 
andtiaitor;  it  is  tim  opinion  of  the 
ladcpendsnt^   virtuous,    int^igent, 
and  wise  jpart  of  society ;  and,  conee- 
qneirtly,  it  is  even  less  that  of  these 
•rders  than  of  the  aristocracy.    But 
tiM  House  has  other  duties — ^it  has 
to  manage  pnblic  ai&drs,  to  protect 
pubKc  institudono,  and  to  act  with 
rigid  impartiality  towards  all  classes. 
Itn  so  tar  from  being  a  democratic 
thing,  formed  merely  to  wage  war  for 
liie  sske  of  war  against  the  aristo- 
enxjt  that  vrith  its  duty  of  resisting 
the  encroachments  of  the  latter,  is 
nsaodaited  that  of  l>eing  its  adviser, 
idlj,  and  champion.  Imust,  of  course, 
confide  the  formation  of  the  House  as 
far  as  possible  to  such  electors  as 
will  make  it  the  most  efficient  in 
polntof  duty:  in  so  far  as  aristocratic 


influence  is  beneficial,  I  must  have 
it ;  uid  to  the  extent  in  which  demo- 
cratic influence  is  pernicious,  I  must 
rdectit.  When  I  look  at  late  years, 
I  find  that  both  the  aristocracy  and 
the  democracy  imve   most  gross- 

a  abused  itkdr  election  power ;  I 
erefore  wish  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
the  abuse  in  both.  When  I  look  at 
the  House,  I  find  tliat  the  two  great 
parties  in  it  are  far  too  powerful,  and 
tliat  the  independent  part  is  much  too 
weak;  I  thwefore  wish  to  weaken 
the  former,  and  stren|;then  the  latter. 
From  all  this,  my  views  of  reform 
make  me  anxious  to  transfer  power 
positively  and  negatively  from  botii 
the  aristocracy  and  the  lower  orders, 
to  the  better  part  of  the  democracy. 
My  object  is  to  make  the  House  of 
Commons  still  more  demoorstio— to 
give  it  to  the  democracy;  but  tlua 
must  be  the  real,  and  not  the  spiH 
rious  one.  I  insist,  that,  in  respect  of 
person,  sentiment  and  right  of  coi^ 
poreal  and  political  character,  the 
democracy  is  not  formed  eitheriiriiol- 
ly  or  principally  by  the  lower  classes, 
mid  that,  as  a  whole,  its  political 
power  ought  to  be  exercised  by  its 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  wisdom.* 

Another  grand  grievance  with  the 
Spirit  is,  the  general  powor  and  even 
existence  of  the  aristocracy:  it  pro- 
claims not  only  that  the  laUer  ought 
to  have  no  influence,  but  also  that  its 
natural,  as  well  as  constitutional  be* 
ing,  is  an  evil.  Its  reasons  are  in  a 
large  degree  met  by  what  I  have  said 
already.  A  leading  one  is,  that,  in- 
dependenUy  of  its  seats  in  the  House 


•  Hicm  4efeoti  of  the  present  system  deMrre  notice.  The  kJboiirHrs  in  matnufiuv 
tw«s  tnd  trado  enjoy  tiM  el«etiTe  frandiise  to  m  TMt  «xtent ;  but  Uie  agricokiml 
li*o«nr  Is  deprireA  of  it.  The  unwd  incKMe  of  deetors  is  almost  wholly  ooaflned 
to  manafsctufing  and  tndifif  ones ;  wkile  it  is  very  great  in  them,  it  scarcely  reaches 
4hosa  of  i«rio«ltare.  This  aminal  incraase  takes  place  chiefly  nmidst  the  lower  orders. 
JBwy  ye«v  la  rmpiA  of  votes,  mannfiu^ves  and  trade  are  gaining  inunenaely  on 
n^rkaltiiK ;  and  the  lower  riansss  on  the  middle  and  apper  onee.  Mann&cturiof 
nnd  trading  froehdders  have  mnlttplied  so  greatly  in  late  years  thai  they  have  taken 
the  contfol  of  the  election  in  rarions  counties  from  the  agricultUFal  ones.  A  com- 
jpnratlvely  short  period  of  time  has  in  many  boroughs  doubled  the  number  of  burgesses, 
nod  enabled  the  lower  to  wrest  the  command  of  the  election  wholly  from  the  middle 
classfs.  T  think  any  Tory  worthy  of  the  name,  may  in  this  find  reason  to  belicTe  that 
some  change  Is  necessary ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  sure  every  man  may,  who  wishes^  to 
preaerve  the  constitution.  Those  who  blindly  oppose  reform^  instead  of  attacking 
the  reformers  with  a  call  for  a  proper  one,  will  do  well  to  reflect,  that  while  they  are 
doing  it,  the  present  system  is  hourly  making  a  radical  reform— is  continually  expelling 
both  agriculture  and  the  middle  classes  from  the  House  of  Commons.  A  mighty 
revolution  has  already  been  thus  made  in  the  House,  and  if  no  remedy  be  applied,  the 
arhaoermcy  will  soon  hsve  no  other  part  of  it  than  iu  bonroghs,  and  th«  populace  will 
hats  §31  iht  rsualnwr. 
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of  Commons,  iho  arittocricjr  mono* 
poliBM  too  large  a  share  w  ofSce» 
patronage*  and  control  In  the  gene- 
ral execuUire.  To  the  mass  of  the  de- 
mocracy, it  makes  small  dtfierence 
whether  office  be  held  br  aristocrats 
or  democrats,  provided  its  duties  be 

Eerformed  uprightly  and  wisely.  All 
istory  testifies Oiat democratic  rulers 
have  been  quite  as  ambitious,  mer* 
cenary,  and  unprincipled,  as  aristo- 
cratic ones ;  I  mi^t  go  farther,  but 
it  is  not  necessary.  With  regard  to 
wisdom,  a  glance  at  the  empire  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  has  been  governed  as  wisely  as 
any  republic  ever  was.  I  grant  that 
continued  public  suffering  proves  in- 
capacity in  the  ruler,  and  that,  on  this 
test,  the  British  government  has  been 
for  several  years  a  most  imbecile  one; 
but  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact,  thal^ 
in  this  term,  the  ffovemment  has  been 
under  the  dictation  of  the  democracy 
—has  been  the  servile  follower  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age,  and  its  democratic 
sages.  Judging  from  both  the  prac- 
tical rule  and  general  principles  of 
the  latter,  I  cannot  discover  that  they 
surpass  the  aristocracy  in  any  point 
of  official  character. 

Are  there  any  important  matters 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  aristo- 
cracy are  brought  into  offensive  con- 
flict with  those  of  tiie  democracy? 
None  can  be  named.  The  opponents 
of  reform  stand  only  on  the  defensive, 
and  they  plead  the  general  good,  but 
not  that  of  the  great  alone :  their  ar- 
gument is,  that  the  change  would  be 
as  destructive  to  the  lower  as  to  the 
higher  classes.  Whatever  may  be 
said  agiunst  the  Com  Law,  it  obviously 
stands  on  that  prindple  of  equal  pro- 
tection to  property  which  forms  the 
foundation  or  the  manufacturer's 
protecting  duties ;  and  if  there  were 
not  a  Bin|le  peer  or  great  landowner 
in  being,  it  would  stul  be  necessary 
to  an  immense  part  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  constitutional  use  of  the  aris- 
tocracy is,  to  form  a  defence  to  pro- 
perty, right,  law,  and  authority,  with- 
out regard  to  rank— to  restrain  the 
lower  orders  from  unjust  inroads  on 
these  to  their  own  injury,  as  well  as 
that  of  otliers ;  and  to  act  in  concert 
with  these  orders  in  promoting  the 

general  weal  of  all  classes,  without 
istinction.    Its  interests  are  identi- 
fied with  those  of  the  democracy. 
Are  there  any  important  matters  in 
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which  'these  bodies  act  as  sepsnte 
and  hostile  ones  ?  On  refonn,  the 
com  law,  &c  &&,  the  aristocracy  n 
about  as  much  divided  as  the  demo- 
cracy ;  while  half  the  hitter  fights  on 
the  aristocratic  side,  half  the  formtf 
uses  its  weapons  on  the  democntk 
one. 

Let  us  suppose  the  aristocracy  to 
be  wholly  destroyed,  and  the  state  of 
things  wished  for  by  the  Spirit  to 
be  established.  In  such  case  the 
Broughams,  Humes,  0*C<»meU% 
Cobbetts,  Hunts,  &c,  would  be  the 
rulers  of  the  empire ;  and  is  there  the 
smallest  reason  for  belieTing  tfait 
they  would  be  more  honest,  disinter- 
ested, and  wise  ones,  than  it  has  hi- 
therto generally  had  ?  Is  there  sar 
fair  ground  for  supposing  that»  witti 
them  as  the  executive,  a  House  of 
Commons,  chosen  exclusively  by  the 
lower  orders,  and  a  republic,  the  po- 
pulation would  be  more  beneficially 
governed  than  it  has  commonly 
been  ?  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
answer  the  questions.  Every  one 
may  see  that  the  community  would 
be  as  much  divided  as  it  now  is  on 
leading  questions,  and  that  while, on 
the  one  hand,  it  would  be  at  once 
plunged  into  war  with  all  Europe, 
and  stripped  of  its  eoloiaies;  on  me 
other,  half  of  it  would  be,  m  regvd 
to  both  labourer  and  employer,  ss^ 
crificed  to  the  rest.  As  a  democn^ 
I  must  of  course  defend  the  aristo- 
cracy against  the  Spirit  for  the  bene* 
^t  of  my  own  order. 

I  will  only  notice  another  of  iu 
causes  of  revolution  which  is  its  lead- 
ing one-'to  wit,  the  distress  of  th^ 
population.  I  am  as  anxious  to  r^ 
move  this  distress  as  it  can  be,  but 
I  cannot  be  ignorant  that  it  can  only 
be  accomplished  by  the  removal  of 
the  causes — ^what,  then,  are  they  ? 
Demonstrably  the  Spirit  and  its  prin- 
ciples. What  has  destroyed  capital 
and  employment — reduced  profits 
and  wages— created  foreign  compe- 
titors—and produced  an  excess  of 
population  ?  Clearly  the  Spirit  and 
its  principles.  And  what  lias  con- 
stantly opposed  sdl  enquiry,  remedy, 
and  relief,  and  insisted,  not  only  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  mitigate 
the  distress,  but  that  nothing  should 
be  left  undone  calculated  to  increase 
it  ?  The  knowledge  of  every  man 
replies— tiie  Spirit  and  its  principles. 

Putting  tills  aside,  is  tiiere  any 
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evidence  to  prove  that  revolution 
would  be  a  remedy  ?  The  Spirit  only 
offers  evidence  of  a  contrary  charac- 
ter. On  its  own  declarations,  it 
would  carry  confiscation  and  want 
infinitely  beyond  the  point  they  have 
reached,  and  take  from  the  majority 
of  tlie  population  the  chief  part  of 
the  property  and  subsistence  it  still 
retains.  In  addition,  it  proclaims  its 
great  rule  of  government  to  be,  ad- 
herence to  its  theories  and  opinions, 
in  utter  scorn  of  their  consequences. 
You  must  plunder  one  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  new  another  to  pieces — 
destroy  this  institution,  and  annul  that 
law — ^plant  confiscation  here,  and  law- 
lessness there — remove  your  trusts, 
reverse  your  rules,  and  renounce 
yoiu:  convictions,  solely  from  obedi- 
ence to  my  will.  You  must  not  look 
at  facts,  or  regard  demonstrations — 
fruits  and  effects  you  must  not  notice 
— ^petitions  and  remonstrances  you 
must  sternly  disdain — and  if  your 
theories  and  systems  overwhelm  you 
witli  ruin  and  calamity,  you  must 
maintain  them  merely  because  they 
have  emanated  from  my  assertions. 
Such  is  practically  its  language.  As 
I  know  that  the  worst  tyranny  which 
ever  cursed  the  human  race,  never 
went  to  a  greater  extreme  of  despot- 
ism and  oppression,  I  must  be  an 
enemy  to  a  revolutionary  government 
founded  upon  it 

I  might  concede  much  on  all  these 
points,  if  the  House  of  Commons  had 
wholly  passed  from  the  influence  of 
the  Democracy.  The  just  rights  and 
power  of  the  latter  are  quite  as  es- 
sential, as  those  of  the  Aristocracy ; 
and  if  any  cause  had  really  placed  the 
election  of  the  majority  in  this  House 
under  the  control  of  the  aristocracy 
or  the  executive,  I  will,  without  he- 
sitation, say  I  would  have  sanctioned 
the  application  of  a  violent  remedv 
to  so  violent  and  portentous  an  evil. 
But  I  find  that  in  one  way  or  another 
the  Democracy  controls  the  election 
of  such  a  majority  in  the  House,  as 
is  abundantly  sufficient  for  giving 
due  effect  to  its  wishes ;  and  I  find 
farther,  that  for  several  years,  the 
House  has  generally  followed  the 
opinions  of  Uie  populace.  Here  is 
proof  that  the  people  possess  ample 
means,  without  revolution,  for  re- 
dressing every  wrong  and  grievance 
Ihey  can  iusUy  complain  of;  and  I 
camiot  aamit  th^t  their  neglect,  or 
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abuse  of  them,  forms  any  ground  for 
an  appeal  to  treason  and  rebellion. 

This  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  which 
I  am  to  take  for  my  bodily  and  men- 
tal tyrant — these  are  the  principles 
and  objects  which  I  am  to  blindly 
embrace  without  examination,  mere- 
ly because  the  will  of  the  people  de- 
mands it.  If  I  do,  1  must  violate  the 
laws  of  my  God,  and  aid  in  robbing  the 
people  of  their  rights,  liberties,  pri- 
vileges, property,  and  subsistence — 
I  must  be  a  traitor  to  my  religion, 
my  country,  and  my  species ;  there- 
fore, nothing  is  left  me  but  indignant 
refusal. 

I  now  ask,  What  has  made  a  Spi- 
rit like  this  so  omnipotent?  What 
has  severed  the  people  from  their 
rulers^  marshalled  them  against  their 
institutions — kindled  the  fratricidal 
war  between  the  Democracy  and  the 
Aristocracy,  the  poor  and  the  rich— 
and  created  the  horrible  tempest  of 
revolution,  anarchy,  and  blood,  which 
hangs  over  us  ?  A  thousand  voices 
from  amidst  the  trembling  authorities 
of  the  realm  reply,  Tlie  bad  feelings 
of  the  people !  The  fault  is  all  in  the 
people !  I  deny  it,  and  solemnly  ar- 
raign these  authorities.  I  maintain 
that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
else  could  have  flowed  from  the  con- 
duct which  has  been  for  several  years 
pui*8ued  by  the  Crown,  the  Cabinet, 
the  Legislature,  the  Aristocracy,  and 
the  Clergy. 

Previously  to  this  term,  it  was  the 
policy  of  government  to  teach  the 
people  to  revere  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  and  regard  as  sacred  the 
principles  which  had  made  them  so 
great  and  happy— to  make  their  in- 
stitutions, religion,  and  country,  ob- 
jects of  chivalrous  affection— to  che- 
rish the  proper  feelings  between  su- 
perior and  inferior — and  to  hold  8pe»> 
culative  chmge  and  innovation  in  ab- 
horrence. Each  interest  and  class 
was  instructed  to  look  on  the  others 
as  its  brethren,  and  to  seek  its  pros- 
perity in  theirs ;  if  one  of  them  fell 
into  distress,  the  rest  were  told  to 
sympathize  with  it,  and  to  think  re- 
lief given  it,  at  tlieu-  cost,  not  a  loss, 
but  a  gain. 

And  it  was  then  the  policy  of  go- 
vernment to  watch  vigilantly  over  the 
people's  weal,  and  promptly  to  ad- 
minister to  them  comfort  and  reme- 
dy in  suffering.  While  it  carefully 
protected  tbem  from  all  hassardous 
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dmget  on  theory,  it  remoFod  all 
proved  evils  and  abuses  to  the  utmost 
of  its  power.  Every  well-grounded 
petition  from  them  met  its  friendly 
attention ;  and  if  any  part  of  them 
were  distressed,  it  spontaneously  and 
at  once  gave  them  consolation,  and 
laboured  to  relieve  them.  Every  in- 
terest and  class  knew,  when  over- 
taken by  misfortune,  that  govern- 
ment, as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
take  up  its  case,  and  render  it  all  the 
assistance  posuble. 

The  British  government  was  then 
a  paternal  one. 

What  followed  ?  The  Crown  and 
Ministry  naturally  carried  with  them 
the  leading  part,  not  only  of  the 
l^sladve  aristocracy,  clergy,  and 
press,  but  also  of  the  democracy; 
they  carried  with  them  the  nation. 
The  cause  of  the  constitution  and 
laws,  the  church  and  the  country, 

food  principles  and  feelings  of  every 
ind,  was  thus  made  that  of  the  as- 
cendant party,  as  well  as  the  national 
one;  patriotism  was  aided  by  the 
fierce  and  determined  enthusiasm  of 
party  in  rendering  it  invincible.  A 
gigantic  moral  force — ^an  overpower- 
ing public  opinion,  was  thus  created 
to  repress  the  bad  in  every  thing. 
It  made  the  profligate  publication 
infamous,  and  thereby  banished  it 
from  the  better  parts  of  society; 
even  the  mighty  powers  of  Lord 
Byron  in  their  evil  efforts  were  smote 
and  rendered  innoxious  by  it  In- 
subordination and  disloyalty  it  every- 
where restrained,  as  things  criminal, 
despicable,  and  disgraceful.  In  every 
emergency  Government  had  only  to 
make  the  appeal,  and  an  omnipotent 
host  appeared  in  the  field,  which  by 
moral  power  bore  down  all  opposi- 
tion. In  the  worst  days  of  Radi- 
calism, disaffection  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes;  not  only 
the  upper,  but  the  middle  ones,  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws,  and  were  as  ready 
to  draw  the  sword  in  their  defence 
against  their  misguided  brethren,  as 
they  would  hare  been  to  doit  against 
a  foreign  enemy. 

Farther,  the  bonds  of  union  and 
affection  were  preserved  between 
different  interests  and  classes.  If  the 
lower  classes  were  distressed  in  any 
quarter,  they  received  the  compas- 
sion and  assistance  of  their  superiors. 
The  better  and  influential  part  of  the 
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Democncy  saw  its  principles  hdd, 
and  its  interests  defeadoi,  by  tilt 
Ariatocracy;  the  various  intereiti 
saw  the  same  in  regard  to  each  othir. 
Government,  by  removing  Bufftfing 
immediately  on  its  appearance,  pre* 
vented  it  from  acquiring  great  magw 
nitude,  and  forming  a  source  of  bad 
feeling.  When  its  endeavoiui  wen 
unsuccessful,  they  formed  evideoee 
of  its  good  wishes,  which  sitiified 
the  better  part  of  the  sufferers.  Iti 
anxiety  to  protect  property  made  all 
who  possessed  any — small  kodown- 
ers,  farmers,  shipowners,  manuiae- 
turers,  &c.,  aa  well  as  others— its  lup- 
porters  through  interest.  It  placed 
preservati<m  and  profit  on  the  aids 
of  loyalty  and  orcler ;  and  loss  aod 
ruin  on  that  of  disaffecticm  and  ia- 
aubordination. 

Beyond  ail  this,  the  commmiity 
was  generally  kept  in  prosperity.       /' 

Five  or  six  years  ago  this  policy  / 
was  totally  reversed ;  and  let  it  never 
be  forgotten,  that  die  change  waa 
made  without  the  shadow  of  com- 
pulsion and  necessity.  The  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  which  had  previously 
been  ravaging  the  earth,  was  sulv 
dued ;  and  all  was  peace,  prosperity, 
content,  harmony,  and  bappineaa. 

The  weight  of  government,  pby- 
aical  and  moral,  was  now  tbrowa 
into  the  scale  with  the  infidel  and 
revolutionist;  it  was  employed  ts 
resuscitate  the  fallen  Spirit  of  the 
Age.  The  Cannings  declared  that 
the  constitution  was  essentially  vici- 
ous and  tyrannical  in  regard  to  the 
privileges  and  protection  it  gave  ta 
the  religion  of  the  State.  The  Hot* 
kissons  and  Grants  ridiculed  ^ 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  in- 
aisted  that  t^e  general  principles  oa 
which  the  empire  had  been  govern- 
ed were  erroneous  and  pemicioaa. 
The  Peels  maintained  that  the  eooa- 
try  had  **  outgrown  all  its  instiai- 
tions,'*  and  of  course  that  a  batch 
of  new  ones  was  necessary.  They 
naturally  smote  principles  and  feel- 
ings with  laws  and  institutioos;  in- 
dividually, or  collect! vely,they  taught 
the  people  to  despise  and  hate,  all 
established  things,  to  think  the  poli- 
tical and  social  system  full  of  bar^ 
barous  defects  and  evils,  and  to  rs- 
gard  a  comprehensive  change  aa 
Uieory  aa  easential.  Thia  cMBge, 
in  important pohats,  washes  they  coa- 
fesaedy  the  one  called  for  by  ihe 
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S|nrit  of  Om  Age.  Granting  thai 
they  did  not  eo  quite  so  far  in  avowal 
•■  dieirnev  brethren,  this  waa  of  no 
moment.  Mr  Camiiug's  general  in^ 
ainualions  against  *<  foreign  despoto" 
and  the  Church  received  ample  ex* 
planation  frmn  the  explicit  diatribes 
of  Mr  Brougham  md  Mr  O'Connell. 
Mr  Huskisson'i  vague  assertions  in 
fiavour  of  the  working  classes,  had 
precise  meaning  given  them  by  the 
speeches  of  Mr  Hume.  When  Sir 
K.  Peel  dedared  himself  a  friend  to 
free  trade,  the  expounders  of  the 
latter  stated  it  to  be  flatly  opposed  to 
&e  Com  Laws  and  colonialmonopo- 
lies.  If  ministers  made  reservations 
in  act  and  detail,  they  avowed  that 
they  agreed  in  general  principle  widi 
the  Whigs  andLiberals ;  and  the  lat* 
(er  testified  to  the  ti'uth  of  it  Their 
newspapers  intimated  that  they  were 
fettered  in  word  and  deed  by  situa* 
tion  and  circumstance, — that  the 
Aristocracy  prevented  them,  much 
against  their  wishes,  from  giving  the 
widest  application  to  liberal  doc* 
trines.  In  addition,  their  open  en* 
mity  was  exclusively  directed  against 
those  by  whom  such  doctrines  were 
opposed. 

Government,  by  this  reversal  of 
policy,  not  only  arrayed  the  people 
against  their  institutions  and  laws, 
but  incited  every  interest  and  class 
to  seek  the  ruin  of  the  others.  It 
taught  the  masters  to  seek  wealth  in 
the  starvation  of  their  workmen,  and 
the  workmen  to  look  for  abundance 
In  their  masters'  loss  of  capital  and 
profit:  it  told  manufactures  and  trade 
they  could  only  find  prosperity  in  the 
•acrifice  of  agriculture,  and  the  lat- 
tar  it  could  only  flourish  by  destroy- 
ing the  protections  of  the  former. 
The  colmiies,  the  bmks,  and  every 
other  interest,  were  thus,  in  detail, 
held  up  by  it  as  a  prey  to  be  hunted 
down  by  the  other.  The  divisions, 
fury,  and  strife,  which  this  generated 
throughout  the  community,  all  bar* 
moniously  conspired  to  feed  the  ge- 
aeral  hostility  towards  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws.  The  working  classes 
found  they  could  not  well  pull  down 
their  masters,  without  puUmg  down 
law  and  property.  Manutactures 
and  trade  perceived  that  it  would 
aid  them  greatly  in  crushing  agricul- 
ture, to  crush  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  aristocracy ;  and  the 
democracy  saw,  that  to  subdue  its 
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•nemy,  the  ttiatocvaey,  it  waa  neeea* 
sary  to  aubdue  the  diurch  and  mo- 
narchy. 

And  government  not  only  prohi- 
bited itself  frcwa  protecting,  but  com- 
pelled itself  to  destroy,  the  public 
Srosperity.  This  or  that  interest  waa 
ounshing,  but  it  was  doing  so  on 
mistaken  policy,  at  the  cost  of  the 
others,  therefore  it  wasplunged  into 
ruin  for  their  gain.  The  Siipmdng 
interest,  or  some  other*  was  involve! 
in  bankruptcy,  but  its  loss  waa  profit 
to  the  others,  therefore  it  could  not 
on  any  account  be  relieved.  The 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  workmen 
employed  by  this  trade  were  enjoy- 
ing good  wages  and  comfort;  but 
they  were  doing  so  to  the  injury  of 
other  trades,  uerefore  they  were 
precipitated  into  want  and  wretch* 
edness ;  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands employed  in  that  were  perish* 
ing  from  hunger,  but  their  famine 
was  the  benefit  of  other  trades,  there^ 
fore  it  could  not  be  mitigated.  Go- 
vernment, like  the  Destroying  Angel, 
traversed  the  empire  to  give  the  blow 
of  death  to  prosperity  and  compe- 
tence in  every  quarter. 

The  Executive  naturally  made  the 
Legislature,  the  Aristocracy,  the  De* 
mocracy,  and  the  Press,  with  little 
exception,  unanimous  in  support  of 
its  new  policy.  It  combined  all  par- 
ties in  such  support  as  a  party  matter. 
A  moral  force — a  public  opinion,  in- 
finitely more  stupendous  and  irresis* 
tible  than  that  which  had  previously 
existed  to  protect  good  feelings  and 
institutions,  was  created  to  destroy 
them.  The  bad  side  before  had  al- 
ways possessed  a  strong  party,  but 
the  good  one  now  had  every  one 
against  it.  The  infidel  and  republican 
publication  sprung  from  bankruptcy 
mto  prosperous  and  exalted  circula- 
tion, oecause  it  was  enabled  to  mount 
the  colours  of  the  Cabinet.  The 
Whig  and  the  Radical,  the  foe  of  the 
Church  and  the  reviler  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy ;  not  only  the  Broughams  and 
Humes,  but  the  Hunts  and  Carliles, 
were  now  red>hot  ministerialists, 
and  propagated  their  doctrines  as 
those  of  constituted  authorities.  Er- 
ror, guilt,  shame,  and  infamy,  were 
transferred  by  all  authoritv  and  mo- 
ral power  to  those  who  defended  the 
constitution  Nid  laws,  religion  and 
subordination. 

The  distress  produced  by  govern- 
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ment,  as  well  as  the  strife  of  interest 
and  class,  operated  in  the  most  pow- 
erful manner  in  favour  of  the  cause 
of  revolution.  It  acquired  the  great- 
est magnitude,  and  took  a  permanent 
character;  every  one  saw  that  go- 
vernment had  caused  his  sufferings, 
and  would  give  him  no  relief;  we 
*  man  of  property  perceived  that,under 
the  existing  system,  he  must  go  on 
from  loss  to  ruin ;  and  the  labourer, 
tliat  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  an 
increase  of  misery;  all  were  assured 
by  the  doctrines  of  authority  that 
the  changes  which  revolution  would 
nmke  would  be  highly  beneficial.  In- 
terest was  thus  placed  by  govern- 
ment wholly  on  tne  side  of  disaffec- 
tion, disorder,  and  rebellion. 

When  all  things  in  and  out  of  power 
thus  harmoniously  conspired  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Age,  and  suppress  opposite 
ones,  is  it  matter  of  wonder  that  they 
were  triumphantly  successful  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  how  the  present 
Ministry  can  have  acquired  tne  hai'- 
dihood  to  complain  of  the  feelings 
and  conduct  of  the  people.  For 
several  months  after  it  was  formed, 
it  was,  in  genuine  popularity,  almost 
the  most  powerful  one  that  ever 
existed;  it  had  perfect  freedom  of 
choice  in  policy  and  creed.  Had  it 
resohed  to  exterminate  the  Spirit, 
and  re-establish  the  principles  of 
loyalty,  subordination,  and  harmony, 
it  would  have  been  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  better  part  of  the 
community,  and  but  little  opposed 
by  the  other.  All  sides  expected  it 
would  do  so.  The  bubble  of  free- 
trade  and  innovation  had  burst,  and 
novelty  of  an  opposite  kind  was  wish- 
ed for.    How  has  it  acted  ? 

It  gained  office  through  the  only 
party  which  has  defended  the  insti- 
tutions and  good  feelings  of  the  em* 
pire ;  and  then  it  commenced  a  war 
of  extermination  against  it  for  de- 
fending them.  Upon  this  party,  the 
ruffians  of  the  Wellington  Press, 
and  the  Dawsons  of  the  Wellington 
Ministry, have  heaped  all  their  scurri- 
lities; its  publications  have  been  the 
only  ones  which  the  man  who  fills 
the  office  of  Attorney-General  has 
thought  deserving  of  beinff  singled 
out  for  ruin  by  his  prosecutions ;  and 
its  principles  have  been  those  to 
which  the  leading   Ministers  have 
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confined  their  dissent  and  reprobs* 
tion. 

It  has  at  last  destroyed  this  portf 
In  respect  of  feeling  and  object  As 
soon  as  it  got  fairly  seated  in  office, 
it  made  a  sweeping  change  in  Ae 
fundamental  laws  or  ^e  realm,  and 
in  a  vital  part  of  the  constitution ;  it 
did  this  in  defiance  of  national  feel- 
ing; and  it  was  enabled  to  do  it  by 
such  a  hideous  display  of  violated 
principle  and  pledge  in  the  legisla- 
ture as  the  astonished  world  never 
before  witnessed.  This  of  conne 
brought  the  Crown,  Cabinet,  Legis- 
lature, Aristocracy,  and  Clergy,  into 
fatal  conflict  with  the  only  port  of 
the  community  still  faithful  to  them; 
and  it  was  abundantly  sufficient  for 
converting  affection  into  enmity. 
Nothing  else  could  have  severed  the 
powerml  bonds  which  yet  bound  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  their  govern- 
ment and  institutions.  The  ground 
for  opposing  change  and  innovation 
was  thus  converter  into  a  necessity 
for  them ;  the  party  which  had  op- 
posed them  went  over  to  their  ad- 
vocates. 

And  yet  a  Ministry  which  could  so 
act,  complains  of  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  people  I  In  the  exer- 
cise of  that  birthright  which  die 
blood  of  my  fathers  purchased,  I 
fervently  rejoice,  as  an  Engiishman, 
that  rulers  who  could  exhibit  such 
an  abuse  of  power,  could  not  do  it 
with  impunity — that  it  covered  them 
with  punlic  animosity,  and  shook  the 
allegiance  of  the  country  to  its  cen- 
tre. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Ministry 
has  regularly  supported  the  Whigi 
and  Liberals.  It  has  praised  them  as 
individuals,  patronised  their  publi- 
cations, and  identified  itself  as  far 
as  possible  with  their  principles.  In 
the  few  points  in  which  it  has  refu- 
sed to  comply  with  the  full  extent 
of  their  demands,  it  has  ostentati> 
ously  proclaimed  Its  agreement  with 
them  in  general  creed. 

Yet  a  Ministry  like  this  complaios 
of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
people  I  There  is  not  a  single  feeling 
or  principle  entertained  by  the  peo- 
ple, which  this  Ministry  has  not  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  taught  them.  It 
has  treated  loyalty  and  content  u 
crimes,  and  given  a  bounty  to  disaf- 
fection and  connilsion.     While  it 
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has  held  up  those  as  the  only  true 
instructors,  who  have  arrayed  the 
servant  against  the  master,  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  revolution  against 
conservation,  and  repuhlicanism 
against  monarchism ;  its  whole  con- 
duct has  heen  of  a  kind  to  goad  the 
people  into  the  adoption  of  their 
schemes  hy  suffering.  Several  years 
since,  it  was  proved  before  Parlia- 
ment that  a  great  excess  of  labourers 
existed  in  Kent,  which  was  producing 
deplorable  effects  on  their  circum- 
stances and  morals.  It  has  since  been 
BfBin  and  again  pressed  on  its  atten- 
tion, that  the  same  causes  were  pro- 
ducing the  same  effects  in  various 
other  counties ;  and  it  has  been  clear, 
that  the  evil  would  increase  with- 
out legislative  remedy.  Yet  Minis- 
ters have  constantly  refused  to  do 
any  thing  in  the  way  of  relief.  They 
have  acted  in  the  same  manner  touch- 
ine  every  petition  from  the  distress- 
ed. The  owner  of  property  sinking 
into  ruin,  and  the  starving  labourer 
in  every  quarter,  have  been  told  no- 
thing could  be  done  for  them.  The 
community  at  large  has  been  for 
years  involved  in  unexampled  dis- 
tress, and  these  Ministers  have  regu- 
larly refused  all  enquiry  and  reme- 
dy, save  a  remission  of  taxes,  little 
felt,  and  incapable  of  reaching  the 
quarters  where  the  distress  was  the 
most  severe. 

Constituted  as  human  nature  is,  is 
it  possible  for  a  people  to  remain  at- 
tached to  a  system  of  government 
which  will  apply  no  remedy  to  its 
losses  and  sufferings,  and  promise 
nothing  but  a  continuance  or  them  ? 

What  but  the  conduct  of  this  Mi- 
nistry on  the  Catholic  question  com- 
pleted the  destruction  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Legislature  with  the  People 
at  large,  of  the  Aristocracy  with  the 
Democracy,  and  of  the  Clergy  with 
the  Laity — caused  reform  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  intelligent  and  virtuous 
part  of  the  community  as  a  matter  of 
salvation — and  converted  that  ques- 
tion which  made  the  influential  part 
of  the  Irish  people  ardent  supporters 
of  the  constitution  and  government, 
and  prohibited  Irish  independence 
from  being  mentioned,  into  one  of 
national  strife  between  England  and 
Ireland  for  the  overthrow  of  the  em- 
pire? 

Yet  a  Ministry  like  this  complains 
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of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the 
people  I 

And  what  right  has  the  Legislature 
to  join  in  the  complaint  ?  It  has  for 
many  years  zealously  taught  the  feel- 
ings and  principles  entertained  by 
the  people,  and  laboured  to  suppress 
all  others.  When  it  has  regularly 
made  the  Broughams,  Huskissons, 
Humes,  and  O'ConueUs,  the  general 
expounders  of  its  sentiments,  why 
does  it  quarrel  with  the  people  for 
adopting  them  ?  Were  its  sweeping 
denunciations  against  institutions  ima 
laws — its  attacks  on  the  well-affect- 
ed, and  protection  of  the  traitorous 
and  rebellious — its  incitements  of 
every  description  to  revolutionary 
objects,  to  be  disregarded  ?  When  it 
held  up  all  who  defended  the  glori- 
ous fabric  under  which  the  country 
had  become  so  great  and  happv,  as 
fools,  knaves,  and  enemies  of  the 
State,  why  does  it  condemn  the 
People  for  believing  it,  and  lament 
that  such  defenders  have  vanished  ? 

Has  not,  the  Legislature  in  late 
years  swept  away  the  laws  which 
placed  the  servant  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  master,  and  prohibited 
the  working  classes  from  forming 
themselves  into  the  ungovernable 
masses  they  now  exhibit  r  Has  it  not 
countenanced  the  doctrine,  that  the 
lower  orders  were  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  wise  part  of  the  commu- 
nity; and  sanctioned  the  schemes 
for  teaching  them  science  without 
religion,  and  pfirty-politics  without 
morals  ?  Has  it  taken  a  single  step 
to  promote  religion  and  morals ;  and 
has  it  not  carried  on  regular  war 
against  the  Church,  and  adopted 
every  measure  brought  before  it, 
calculated  to  iniure  morals  ? 

What  right,  then,  has  the  Legisla- 
ture to  complain  of  the  people  r 

When  it  has  constantly  told  the 
people,  that  the  cheaper  com  is, 
the  better  for  them;  and  that  the 
principles  of  free  trade  are  the  true 
ones ;  is  it  not  natural  for  them  to 
be  the  enemies  of  the  com  law  and 
the  Aristocracy  ?  When  it  has  assu- 
red them  Uiat  the  taxes  are  the  great 
cause  of  their  sufferings,  and  cut 
down  property  and  wages  in  every 
calling,  without  compensation,  is  it 
not  natural  for  them  to  call  for  the 
extinction  of  taxes  through  the  rob- 
bery of  the  public  creditor  ?  When 
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it  has  treated  the  Church  as  it  has 
done,  can  they  think  her  deserviiiff 
of  support  ?  when  its  ridicule  and 
censures  have  been  cast  on  every  in- 
stitution,  can  they  be  expected  to 
regard  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment as  exceptions  ?  Was  it  possible 
for  it  to  act  as  it  did  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  still  retain  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people  ? 

For  several  years,  not  a  single  pe- 
tition from  the  people  has  been  aole 
to  gain  the  attention  of  the  Licgisla- 
ture ;  and,  in  general,  it  has  covered 
the  petitioners  with  slander  and  in- 
sult Immense  masses  of  them  have, 
in  detail,  implored  it  to  enquire,  and 
^ceive  proofs,  in  order  that  it  might 
spare  their  possessions,  or  remedy 
their  sufferings ;  but  they  have  im- 
plored in  vain.  When  the  country 
at  large  was  in  unparalleled  distress, 
it  refused  investigation,  and  declared 
nothing  could  be  granted  as  relief 
beyond  a  remission  of  taxes. 

While  this  has  been  the  case  in 
ft'ee,  but,  alas !  no  longer  happy  Eng- 
land, the  despots  of  the  Continent 
have  been  introducing  new  kinds  of 
employment,  making  canals,  colo* 
sizing  their  waste  land,  encouraghig 
their  manufactures,  and  doing  every 
thing  possible  to  employ  the  labcNir, 
and  protect  the  property,  of  their 
mibiects. 

When  I,  as  one  of  the  people,  look 
at  this  humiliating  contrast,  where 
am  I  to  find  the  justification  of  the 
Legislature  ?  When  I  know  that  the 
latter  had  evidence  before  it,  proving 
the  labouring  classes  in  many  coun- 
ties to  be  almost  wholly  on  the  poor- 
rates,  sinking  the  farmers  into  msol- 
vency,  infinitely  too  numerous  for 
the  quantity  of  labour,  employed  as 
beasts  are,  and  plunged  into  the  ex- 
treme of  penury  and  barbarism,*'^ 
and  when  1  know,  too,  that  my  coun- 
try had,  at  home  and  abroad,  abun- 
dance of  waste  land,  loose  capital,  and 
idle  shippinjQr,  can  I  think  it  possessed 
no  means  ofremoving  so  tremendous 
an  evil  ?  When  I  know  that  the  suf- 
fering interests  were  in  great  pros- 
perity before  the  Legislature  took 
from  them  their  protections,  and  that 
the  latter  could  have  been  easily  re- 
stored, can  I  believe  that  it  bad  no 
means  of  relieving  them  ?  When  I 
know  that,  previously  to  late  yean, 
the  Legislature  almost  immediately 
removed  the  distress  of  any  interest^ 
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can  I  give  credit  to  teasivlioii  that 
its  means  are  now  restricted  to  4e 
production  of  distress  ? 

What  am  I  to  think  of  the  defence 
of  the  Legislature,  as  put  forth  hj 
its  spokesmen,  the  Whigs  and  libe- 
rals— ^people  who  have  long  formed 
to  this  empire  the  greatest  corae  that 
ever   scourged   humanity  ?    *  We 
know,'*  cried  the  Bronriumu  and 
Humes,  **  that  you  are  in  terrible 
suiTerittg;  but  noUiing  shall  be  done 
to  relieve  you.    Your  excess  of  aiah 
ving  labourers  cannot  be  remoTed, 
because  it  is  prohibited  by  political 
economy.    We  will  relieve  mem  bf 
taking  from  them  their  pariah  alloir- 
ance,  and  reducing  taxes  they  do  aet 
pay.  Free  trade  must  bind  your  laad* 
owners  to  loss  of  rent — your  fvmen 
to  losing  prices— -your  shipownen 
to  losing  freights — yom*  producera 
to  loss  of  capital  and  profiV-Hmd  f oor 
labourers  to  fhmlne  wages,  for  to 
benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  conmmintir; 
by  this  it  is  now  filling  you  with 
riches  and  abundance.  Yoordiatreaa 
flows  from  your  taxes,  which,  whes 
they   were    double    their  preacnt 
amount,  never  injured  you ;  and  na^ 
wise  and  enlightened  measures  whkh 
have  swept  away  your  property,  pr^ 
fits,  wages,  and  employment,  hare 
only  prevented  it  from  being  more 
severe.    We  will  remove  the  loaa  af 
your  landowners,  farmers,  sMpowB* 
era,  and  oilier  capitalists,  by  taxfaig  a 
few  shillings  per  annum  from  their 
taxes ;  and  give  abundance  to  jfm 
famishing   labourers   by  nipplTiiig 
them  with  cheap  beer  when  thef 
cannot  afford  to  buy  any.    This  fffii 
be  wonderfully  emcaciou8«-it  will 
be  an  infallible  nostrum  ,*  but  if  it 
happen  to  be  insufficient  ve  will 
abolish  the  corn-law,  throw  awif 
your  colonies,  and  destroy  eveiy  re- 
maining protection.     In  trutii,  Ae 
high  pnces  which  your  landed  and 
other  interests  still  obtahi,  form  a 
great  source  of  their  loss  and  hwol- 
vency  !** 

Such  has  been  hi  plahi  English  Ae 
language  of  these  sham  patriota^ 
these  pretended  friends  of  me  people 
-^these  real  apostles  of  confiscatioDi 
beggary,  hunger,  miserv,  and  wrtlmial 
ruin.  On  every  occasion,  they  have 
occupied  the  first  place  to  itfaCTg 
enquiry,  rejecting  petition8»  inaia^ 
that  no  suffering,  nowever  extremj 
no  remedy,  however  obvioua^  ahmiW 
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be  attended  to,  and  urging  the  Mi- 
nistry to  strilce  at  wliat  remained  of 
food  and  property.  Their  bai'barous 
ignorance  and  folly  could  deceive  no 
man  who  knew  his  right  hand  from 
his  left ;  and  the  People  could  only 
feel  disgust  and  indignation  when 
they  saw  the  Legislature  make  itself 
the  menial  of  such  persons. 

Free  trade  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  country,  even 
by  Its  friends— saving,  of  course,  the 
scribblers  and  orators  who  write  and 
■peak  of  what  they  do  not  under- 
stand— to  be  a  complete  failure:  a 
more  conclusive  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  could  not  be  given,  than  the 
fact,  that  from  the  five  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  it  came  into  effect, 
grievous  suffering  has  sat  on  the  com- 
munity, and  enpecially  on  those  di- 
visions of  it  which  it  has  more  direct- 
ly affected.  Prices  and  other  things 
prove  at  this  moment  that  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  were  wholly  erroneous 
on  which  small  notes  were  suppress- 
ed. Here  is  demonstration  that  the 
Legislature  has  been  long  on  vital 
matters  acting  on  the  most  false  and 
mischievous  principles ;  and  can  it, 
therefore,  with  reason  complain  that 
it  possesses  not  the  confidence  of 
the  people  when  it  still  cliogs  to 
them? 

When  the  labourer  who  is  always 
on  the  parish,  who  is  treated  like  a 
brute,  and  who  is  destitute  of  com- 
mon necessaries,  is  assured  by  the 
Legislature  that  nodiing  shall  be  done 
for  him — is  it  matter  of  wonder  that 
he  becomes  an  incendiary  and  rebel  ? 
When  the  mechanic  and  artisan 
find  that  the  Legislature  has  given 
them  want  for  competence,  and  tells 
tliem  they  have  nothing  better  to 
hope  for — can  it  be  expected  that 
they  will  be  contented  and  well-af- 
fected ?  When  the  small  and  mid- 
dling landowners,  farmers,  shipown- 
ers, colonists,  and  other  people  of 
property,  see  that,  from  the  measures 
of  the  Legislature,  their  property  is 
sustaining  daily  waste,  and  that  it 
covers  them  with  contumely,  and  re- 
fusee  protection  from  the  ruin  into 
which  they  are  sinking — would  it  not 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  for 
them  to  be  attached  to  their  rulers  ? 
When  the  labourer  cannot  oppose 
revolution,  without  giving  perma- 
nency to  his  own  want  and  misery— > 
when  the  man  of  property  cannot 
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oppose  it,  without  binding  himself  to 
a  continuance  of  loss — when  the  peo- 
ple at  large  cannot  oppose  it,  without 
perpetuating  a  system  of  rule,  which, 
on  creed,  plunges  division  of  them 
after  division  into  ruin,  and  obsti- 
nately refuses  protection  to  the  lo- 
sing, and  assistance  to  the  starving — 
is  it  not  at  variance  with  all  that  is 
known  of  human  nature,  to  imagine 
they  will  be  its  enemies  ? 

In  speaking  thus  of  the  Legislature^ 
I  speak  of  that  which  is  dead,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  living. 

And  why  does  the  Aristocracy  com- 
plain of  the  feelings  and  conduct  of 
the  People  ?  Half  of  it  has  taken  the 
lead  in  giviog  them  such  instructors 
as  they  have  had,  and  teaching  them 
such  doctrines  as  they  have  embra- 
ced ;  in  this,  it  has  received  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  other 
half.  To  the  charge,  that  they  will 
no  longer  follow  it,  I  reply.  They  have 
been  made  what  they  are,  by  being 
its  followers,  and  it  is  only  in  obe- 
dience to  its  own  tuition  that  they 
now  wish  to  be  its  leaders. 

Has  the  Aristocracy  in  the  body 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  People 
that  cheap  corn  would  injure  them 
through  the  distress  it  would  bring 
on  landowners,  farmers,  and  hus- 
bandry labourers  ?  Has  it  attempted 
to  prove  to  them  that  the  corn-law, 
in  so  far  as  it  gives  protection  and 
prosperity  to  the  agriculturists,  is 
beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity? Has  it  defended  this  law  on 
grounds  of  general  benefit?  No;  it 
as  told  them  that  cheap  bread  would 
be  highly  advantageous  to  them,  that 
the  doctrines  which  called  for  the 
abolition  of  the  corn-law  are  true,  and 
that  the  latter  is  an  evil  rendered 
necessary  by  the  taxes  alone.  Has  it 
laboured  to  obtain  for  other  interests 
the  same  protection  which  it  enjoys? 
No;  it  has  assisted  in  depriving  some 
wholly  of  protection,  and  in  restrict- 
ing the  rest  to  that  which  is  not 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  own.  Some 
of  its  publications  teach  the  doctrines 
of  free  trade,  attack  the  protecting 
duties  of  other  interests,  and  insist 
that  the  shipping  interest,  the  fishing 
one,  &c.,  ought  to  have  none. 

What  right,  then,  has  it  to  blame 
the  People  for  insisting  on  cheap 
bread,  calling  for  the  robbery  of  the 
public  creditor,  and  treating  it  as  an 
enemy  ?   When  shipowners,  fisher* 
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men,  &c.  find  its  own  organs  decla« 
ring  that  they  ou^t  to  have  no  pro- 
tection whatever,  is  it  not  natural  for 
them  to  attack  the  protecting  duties 
of  the  overgrown  landowners,  and 
regard  it  as  a  destroyer  of  their  for« 
tunes  and  subsistence  ? 

Has  the  Arbtocracy  employed  its 
borough  influence  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Iceep  out  of  tliis  House 
the  empiric  and  mnovator,  the  infi- 
del ana  dema^^ogue,  the  foe  of  reli- 
gion and  assailant  of  the  constitu- 
tion; and  to  place  its  great  parties 
under  the  guidance  of  upright,  pa« 
triotic^and  noble-minded  men — ^men 
duly  qualified  to  instruct  and  lead 
not  only  it,  but  the  nation  ?  Has  it 
employed  this  influence  to  uphold, 
in  the  House,  virtue,  public  8piri^ 
honour,  and  fidelity ;  and  to  punish 

rtasy  and  profligacy  ?  Has  it  em- 
,  ed  this  influence  to  protect  the 
t^hurch  and  other  institutions,  laws 
and  morals?  Has  it  employed  this 
influence  to  compel  the  House  to 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  the  people — 
enquire  into  the  causes  of  distress — 
investii^te  the  truth  of  the  principles 
it  acted  on — save  sinking  property — 
remove  penury — and  promote  pros- 
perity, harmony,  and  happiness  ? 

If  it  have  done  this,  I,  as  one  of  the 
People,  will  be  satisfied  without  re- 
form, and  I  will  answer  for  the  mass 
of  my  brethren. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to 
say  it  has  done  the  contrary.  My 
country  knows  as  well  as  I  do,  that 
the  Aristocracy  alone  sent  the  men 
to  the  House  of  Commons  who  have 
brought  on  her  such  appalling  cahip 
mi  ties,  and  placed  her  on  the  brink 
of  revolution — that  the  Aristocracy 
alone  gave  them  the  power  to  pro- 
duce what  they  have  produced — that 
the  Aristocracy  alone  made  them  in- 
vincible against  the  people — and  that 
the  Aristocracy  could  at  any  time 
have  put  a  stop  to  their  mad  career 
of  nun.  I  need  not  point  to  its  con- 
duct on  the  Catholic  Question ;  no- 
thing but  this  conduct  did  induce, 
and  could  have  induced,  the  intelli- 
gent and  virtuous  part  of  the  people 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  reform. 

In  conaemning  the  call  for  reform, 
it  attacks  its  own  offispring. 

Has  the  Aristocracy  in  late  years 
done  its  constitutional  duty  in  up- 
holding the  Monarchy  and  Church— 
protecting  the  just  power  and  inde- 


pendence of  the  Crown— defendins 
the  Sovereign  from  the  tyranny  ^ 
his  Ministers-^and  repelling  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Commons  ? 

The  evidence  all  proves  the  re* 
verse.    - 

As  one  of  the  People,  I  am  rfr> 
preached  for  not  following  the  ATi»> 
tocracy.  Which  division  of  it  nn  I 
to  follow  ?  If  I  select  the  Whigs,  I 
must  associate  with  those  most  louii- 
some  of  all  unnatural  reptiles,  titled 
demagogues  and  rabble  Nobles;  I 
must  believe  all  the  Spirit  of  the 
A^e  teaches,  and  make  of  the  Uoobs 
of  Commons  an  engine  for  stJfling 
the  people's  prayers,  and  hesjHoe 
on  tnem  every  odamtty.  If  I  fol- 
low Ministerialists,  I  must  mix  with 
those  most  venomous  of  all  umuUi- 
ral  reptiles.  Nobles  whose  honour 
cannot  be  trusted,  Peers  who  hare 
violated  theur  pledges,  and  betrayed 
their  cause ;  I  must  stUl  be  the  Spi- 
rit's disciple,  and  I  must  obey  ill 
the  commands  of  the  Whigs.  ^  I  can- 
not stoop  to  the  contamination,  or 
be  so  far  the  enemy  of  myself  aad 
the  People.  Higher  and  better  lead- 
ers than  the  Aristocracy  must  be 
mine. 

And  what  ^ound  have  the  Clergy 
for  complaining  of  the  feelings  and 
conduct  of  the  People  *?  Ha?e  tiiey, 
as  in  duty  bound,  zealously  opposed 
the  destructive  doctrines  which  hare 
inundated  the  country?  Hare  the 
Universities  refuted  the  mock  sci- 
ences and  counterfeit  ethics  which 
have  caused  government  to  fill  the 
empire  with  suffering  and  demorali- 
zation? Has  the  eloquence  of  the 
Prelates,  from  their  seats  in  Pariiar 
ment,  pointed  to  the  spread  of  infi- 
delity  and  licentiousness— denoun- 
ced public  as  well  as  private  immo- 
rality— invoked  oppoeidon  to  those 
who  were  undernunlng  the  foonda- 
tions  of  society — and  supplicated  for 
the  means  of  extending  religious  in- 
struction amidst  the  lower  orders? 
Have  the  Clergy  industriously  toiled 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  reclaim 
the  erring — to  win  the  affection  of 
the  laity,  and  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  ?  In  the  extre- 
mity of  the  hitter,  has  the  laity  found 
in  them  leaders  of  apostolic  sanctity 
and  courage — ^the  frue  amidst  the 
faithless — Uie  pure  amidst  the  cor- 
rupt— ^the  examples  of  inflexible  fide- 
lity and  heroic  martyrdom  ? 
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History  asserts  the  contrary.  She 
offers  evidence  that  the  universities 
have  filled  the  Cabinet  and  Legisla- 
ture with  the  creed  of  national  ruin; 
and  that  the  voice  of  the  Prelates  has 
been  scarcely  heard  in  Parliament 
She  proves  farther,  that  the  clergy 
have  gone  with  the  stream — have 
been  the  instruments  of  men  in  power 
— ^have  used  little  effort  to  gain  the 
attachment  of  the  laity — have,  in  a 
laree  degree,  fought  against  it  in  as- 
sailing the  Churcn — have  neglected, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  betrayed  the 
interests  confided  to  their  care— and 
have  furnished  some  of  the  most 
dark  and  disgusting  examples  of  vio- 
lation of  pnnciple,  treachery,  trea- 
son, corruption,  and  profligacy. 

What  right,  then,  have  uie  clergy 
to  complain  that  the  people  no  longer 
confide  in  and  follow  them  ? 

The  chaises  of  Radicalism,  which 
are  so  profusely  scattered  about,  may 
probably  be  thrown  on  me  for  speak- 
ing in  this  manner.  If  they  be,  I  care 
not.  I  have,  for  nearly  seven  years, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
political  department  of  this  Maga- 
zine; and  my  labours  will  amply 
protect  me  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose 
favour  I  value  from  the  suspicion  of 
bein^  the  enemy  of  my  country  and 
her  institutions.  I  have  separated 
the  principle  from  the  individual — 
the  object  from  the  party;  and  tiiat 
holy  cause  which  I  have  ever  main- 
tained is  still  mine.  I  am  assailing 
Radicalism  in  its  head-quarters — at- 
tacking the  great  Radicals — arraign- 
ing tiie  worst  of  the  revolutionists, 
the  leaders  of  revolution ;  and  I 
am  not  to  be  deterred,  because  I 
find  in  these  the  principles  and  per- 
sons of  constituted  authorities.  I 
charge,  but  to  reform ;  and  scourge, 
but  to  correct  In  a  crisis  like  this, 
we  must  have  before  us,  in  utter 
scorn  of  fear  and  reserve,  the  great 
causes. 

Here  is  astate  of  things  wholly  with- 
out example.  The  working  classes 
are,  with  trifling  exceptions,  on  the 
side  of  revolution,  and  the  mass  of 
them  decidedly  so ;  the  body  of  the 
middle  classes  is  on  the  same  side, 
or  neutral.  Moral 'power  is  about  as 
much  with  revolution,  as  physical ; 
no  one  scarcely  dares  to  mention  the 
exploded  words — loyalty,  subordi- 
nation, and  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution-^or  to   oppose  the  main 


doctrines  and  objects  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

What  must  be  the  remedies  ? 

The  Ministry  is  most  deservedly 
despised  by  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  Whigs  naturally  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  the  body  of  the 
Tories,  saving  a  worthless  part  of  the 
aristocratic  ones,  are  the  same ;  all 
parties  are  against  it>  and  this  is  one 

?[reat  reason  why  there  is  no  power 
ully  equal  to  oppose  revolution :  in 
addition,  the  creed  of  this  Ministry 

I»revents  effectual  opposition  to  the 
atter. 

Give  us  a  Ministry  to  which  some 
great  portion  of  the  community  will 
warmly  attach  itself;  and  let  it  bold- 
ly oppose  the  doctrines  of  the  Spirit 
of  toe  Age.  A  mighty  physical  and 
moral  force,  comprehending  the  au- 
tiiorities  of  tiie  realm,  will  thus  be 
at  once  brought  into  the  field  on  the 
side  of  peace  and  conservation. 

The  great  objects  of  the  revolu- 
tionary part  of  the  people  have  much 
less  to  do  with  politics,  than  they  had 
formerly.  Reform  and  a  republic 
are  but  secondary  matters  and  means ; 
the  King  is  popular;  and  no  great 
degree  of  exasperation  is  manifested 
towards  public  authorities.  The  war 
is  one  of  hunger  against  property, 
and  loss  against  the  causes  of  it ;  it 
seeks  principally  employment,  ade- 
quate wages,  and  protection  of  pro- 
perty. If  or  the  last  two  or  three 
years  it  has  been  the  general  remark 
amidst  the  working  classes — We  can- 
not bear  this  much  longer,  and  if 
government  will  do  nothing  for  us, 
we  must  do  something  for  ourselves. 
The  disaffection  of  the  middle  classes  f 
arises  chiefly  from  their  losses.  > 
Acting  upon  this,  let  the  new  Mi- 
nistry beffin  without  delay  to  remove 
want  ana  loss.  Let  it  clear  Kent 
and  other  counties  of  their  excess  of 
labourers.  Let  it  give  to  landowners 
and  farmers  that  protection  which 
will  secure  their  property  and  enable 
them  to  give  adequate  wages;  and 
do  the  same  to  every  interest  Give 
emplo3rment  and  proper  wages  to  the 
husbandry  labourers,  artisans,  &c., 
and  they  will  be  again  peaceable  and 
contented ;  give  security  of  property 
and  profits  to  the  landowners,  farm- 
ers, shipowners,  &c.  &c.,  and  tiiey 
will  be  again  loyal :  give  good  wages 
to  your  labouring  classes,  and  good 
profits  to  your  producers ;  and  you 
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will  make  your  town  shopkeepen 
prosperous  and  well  affected. 

In  fflving  the  most  prompt  and 
liberaT  relief  to  every  suffering  in- 
terest and  class,  let  evil  things  be 
sternly  repressed  in  every  quarter. 
In  giving  food  and  employment  to 
the  labourers,  put  down  their  eom- 
hinaitions,  and  bring  them  again  un- 
der the  government  of  their  masters. 
In  giving  protection  and  prosperity 
to  Uie  vanous  interests,  extinguish 
those  brutal  and  horrible  doctrines 
whicA  assert  that  each  must  flourish 
through  the  injury  of  the  others — 
that  the  capitalist  must  be  enriched 
by  the  starvation  of  the  labourer ;  and 
manufactures  must  prosper  through 
the  insolvmicy  of  agriculture.  In 
giving  to  each  interest  all  the  protec* 
tion  It  can  fairly  desire,  resolutely 
compel  it  to  contribute  liberally  to 
the  benefit  of  the  others. 

Let  the  Aristocracy  employ  its  in- 
fluence in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
aid  of  all  this.  Let  it  at  once  take 
up  the  real  cause  of  the  people,  and 
insist  on  comprehensive  enquiry  and 
remedy.  Let  it,  in  this  House,  silence 
the  wretched  brawlers  who  keep  up 
the  outcry  touching  taxes  and  re- 
trenchment, and  who  insist  that  the 
Legislature  ought  to  produce  loss 
fimd  hunger,  but  not  to  relieve  them. 
Let  it  demand  ample  protection,  not 
only  for  the  small  landowner  kdA 
farmer,  but  for  every  manufacturer 
and  trader  who  needs  it  In  addition 
to  this,  let  it  on  its  estates  use  its 
influence  to  bring  its  tenants  and 
their  labourers  together  under  the 
flame  roof,  and  to  establish  the  excess 
of  labourers  on  the  waste  lands. 

Let  the  Clergy  think  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  not  oi  themselves^shake 
off  their  subserviency  to  power — cul- 
tivate the  attachment  of  the  laity — 
place  themselves  at  its  head  for  the 
protection  of  the  Church — and  labour 


without  ceasing  for  the  exteDmm  of 
religion  amidst  the  lower  orden. 

You  may  call  this  unwortbj  of  ikk 
tice ;  be  it  so,  but  what  can  y<m  hope 
for  from  a  continuance  of  your  8j«* 
tem  ?    If  you  still  follow  the  Hnakti- 
Bons,  Peels,  Broughams,  and  Humea, 
what  will  they  next  lead  foa  to? 
You  have  got  your  cheap  labour,  and 
it  has  given  you  incendiarieo  and  ro^ 
bels ;  you  have  got  your  low  prieeii 
and  they  have  given  you  b^^ggtry, 
convulsion,  and  revolution.  You  my 
smite  what  remains  of  proteetioa, 
and  then  stand  still  in  savage  ioMii* 
sibility  to  the  ruin  and  misery  yoa 
have  produced ;  but  will  your  ino- 
tion  be  tolerated  ?    You  may,  wfaei 
the  suffering  body  brings  its  dii* 
tresses  before  you,  ^  let  it  alone," 
but  will  the  let-it-alone  syBtem  let 
you  alone  ?    Let  your  present  ntia- 
tion  cause  you  to  reflect  deeply  on 
these  questions  before  you  proceed 
farther.     It  is  demonstrable,  that, 
if  the  sufferings  of  your  labouring 
classes  be  but  a  litde  increased,  they 
will,  in  a  mass,  overthrow  your  whole 
fabric  of  government  and  society;— 
it  is  equally  demonstrable,  tiiat,  wkfc 
your  present  system,  these  suifieniip 
will    continually    increase ; --it  h 
equally  demonstrable,  that  nothmg 
but  legislative  measures  can  remove 
their  excess,  and  enable  their  ea* 
ployers  to  give  them  adequate  wages ; 
— ^it  is  equally  demonstrable,  that  no- 
thing but  such  measures  can  reliere 
the  distressed  interests; — and  it  ii 
therefore    demonstrable,  that  you 
must  wholly  reverse  your  system,  or 
have  revolution.    You  have  nioney, 
land,  and  every  other  requimte  in 
profusion  for  making  the  empire  al- 
most immediately  prosperous,  con- 
tented, harmonious,  and  loyal;  and 
woe  to  you  if  you  refuse  to  employ 
them! 

I  am,  sir,  &c.  &c 

OnB  of  THB  DSMOOiCT. 
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Chapter  V. 

A  *•  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN.  - — ^DEATH  AT  THE  TOILET. 

-  «^*  The  London  Medical  Gazette  haying,  in  somewhat  uncourtly  terms, 
preferred  an  accusation  of  plagiarism  against  the  original  writer  of  this 
Diarv — ^with  reference  to  the  citation  (in  the  case  **  Suriguing  and  Mad" 
ness  )  of  the  passage  from  Shakspeare,  affirming  memory  to  be  the  teat  of 
madness — C  Bring  me  to  the  test,"  &c.) ; — asserting,  in  downright  terns, 
that  the  illustration  in  question  was  '*  borrowed  without  scruple  or  adcnow- 
ledgment  from  Sir  Henry  Haiford,"-^and  was  *'  truly  a  little  too  bare- 
faced;"— ^the  Editor  of  these  Passages  simply  assures  the  reader,  that  from 
circumstances,  this  is  imposnible^  and  the  reader  would  Icnow  it  to  be  so, 
could  these  circumstances  be  communicated  consistently  with  the  Editor's 
present  purposes.  And  farther,  the  Editor  immediately  wrote  to  Sir  Henry 
nalford,  disproving  the  truth  of  the  assertion  in  the  Medical  Gazette,  and 
has  received  a  note  from  Sir  Henry,  stating  his  ''  perfect  satisfaction"  widi 
the  explanation  dven.  The  other  absurd  and  groundless  allegations  contain- 
ed in  tne  article  in  question,  are  not  such  as  to  require  an  answer. 

London^  \^th  November^  1880. 


A  "  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN. 
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t  HATE  humbug,  and  would  eschew 
that  cant  and  fanaticism  which  are 
at  present  tainting  extensive  por- 
tions of  society,  as  sincerely  as  I 
venerate  and  wish  to   cultivate  a 
Bpirit  of  sober,  manly,  and  rational 
piety.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  pander 
to  the  morbid  tastes  of  overweening 
aaintliness,  to  encourage  its  arro- 
f^ant  assumptions,  sanction  its  hate- 
ful, selfish  exclusiveness,  or  advocate 
that  spirit  of  sour,  diseased,  puri- 
tanical seclusion  from  the  innocent 
eaietiesand  enjoyments  of  life,  which 
has  more  deeply  injured  the  interests 
of  religion  than  any  of  its  professed 
enemies ;  it  is  not,  1  repeat,  with  any 
such  unworthy  objects  as  these  that 
this  melancholy  narrative  is  placed 
on  record.    But  it  is  to  shew,  if  it 
ever  meet  their  eyes,  your  "  men 
about  town,"  as  the  ilite  of  the  ra- 
kish fools  and  flutterers  of  the  day 
are  significantly  termed,  that  some 
portions  of  the  page  of  profligacy  are 
black — ^black  with  horror,  and  steep- 
ed in  the  tears,  the  blood  of  anguish 
and  remorse  wrung  from  ruined  thou- 
sands !— that  often  the  **  iron  is  en- 
tering the  very  soul"  of  those  who 
present  to  the  world's  eye  an  exte- 
rior of  glaring  gaiety  and  reckless- 
ness;— uiat  gil&d  guilt  musty  one 
day,  be  stripped  of  its  tinselry,  and 
flung  into  oie  haze  and  gloom  of 


outer  darkness.  These  are  the  only 
objects  for  which  this  black  passage 
is  laid  before  the  reader,  in  which  I 
have  undertaken  to  describe  pains 
and  agonies,  which  these  eyes  wiU 
nessed,  and  that  with  all  the  true 
frighthilness  of  reality.  It  has,  in- 
deed, cost  me  feelings  of  little  less 
than  torture  to  retrace  the  leading 
features  of  the  scenes  with  which  the 
narrative  concludes. 

"  Hit  him— pitch  it  into  him !  Go 
it,  boys — go  it  I  Right  into  your  man, 
each  of  you,  like  good  ones ! — Top 
sawyers  these !— Hurra  I  Tap  his 
claret-cask— draw  his  cork ! — Go  it — 
go  it — beat  him,  big  one !  lick  him, 
nttle  one!  Hurra! — Slash,  smash — 
fib  away — ^right  and  left !— Hollo ! — 
Clear  the  way  there ! — Ring !  ring !" 

These,  and  many  similar  exclama* 
tions,  may  serve  to  bring  before  the 
reader  one  of  those  ordinary  scenes 
in  London — a  street  row;  arising, 
too,  out  of  circumstances  of  equaJiV 
frequent  recurrence.  Agentleman(!j 
prowling  about  Piccadilly,  towards 
nightfall  in  the  month  of  November, 
in  quest  of  adventures  of  a  certain 
description,  had  been  offering  some 
impertinence  to  a  female  of  respect- 
able appearance,  whom  he  had  oeen 
following  for  some  minutes.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  putting  his  arm 
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round  her  waitt,  or  taking  some  si- 
milar liberty,  when  he  was  suddenly 
seized  by  the  collar  from  behind,  and 
jerked  off  the  pavement  so  violently, 
that  he  fell  nearly  at  full  length  in 
the  gutter.  This  feat  was  performed 
by  the  woman's  husband,  who  had 
that  moment  rejoined  her,  having  left 
her  only  a  very  short  time  before,  to 
leave  a  message  at  one  of  the  coach- 
offices,  while  she  walked  on,  being 
in  haste.  No  man  of  ordinary  spirit 
could  eudure  such  rough  handling 
tamely.  The  instant,  therefore,  that 
the  prostrate  man  had  recovered  his 
footwg,  he  sprung  towards  his  assail- 
ant, and  struck  him  furiously  over 
the  face  with  his  umbrella.  For  a 
moment  the  man  seemed  disinclined 
to  return  the  blow,  owing  to  the 
passionate  dissuasions  of  his  wife; 
but  it  was  useless — ^his  English  blood 
began  to  boil  under  the  idea  of  sub- 
mitting to  a  blow,  and,  hurriedly  ex- 
claiming, *'  Wait  a  moment,  sir,*' — 
he  pushed  his  wife  into  the  shop 
adjoining,  telling  her  to  stay  till  he 
returned.  A  smai  1  crowd  stood  round. 
"  Now,  by ,  sir.  we  shall 


see 


which  is  the  better  man  T*  said  he, 
again  making  his  appearance,  and 
putting  himself  into  a  boxing  atti- 
tude. There  was  much  disparity 
between  the  destined  combatants,  in 
point  both  of  skill  and  size.  The 
man  last  named  was  short  in  stature, 
but  of  a  square  iron-build ;  and  it  need- 
ed only  a  glance  at  his  posture  to 
see  he  was  a  scientific,  perhaps  a 
thoroughbred,  bruiser.  His  antago- 
nlijt,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  tall, 
handsome,  well-proportioned,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  apparently  not  more 
than  twenty-ei^ht,  or  thirty  years 
old.  Giving  his  umbrella  into  the 
hands  of  a  bystander,  and  hurriedly 
drawing  off  his  gloves,  he  addressed 
himseltto  the  encounter  with  an  un- 
guarded impetuosity,  which  left  him 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  his  cool  and 
practised  opponent. 

The  latter  seemed  evidently  in- 
clined to  play  a  while  with  his  man, 
and  contented  himself  with  stopping 
several  heavily-dealt  blows,  with  so 
much  quickness  and  precision,  that 
every  one  saw  "  the  big  one  had 
caught  a  Tartar*^  in  the  man  he  had 
provoked.  Watch ing  his  opportunity, 
like  a  tiger,  crouching  noiselessly  in 
preparation  for  the  fiital  spring,  the 
short  man  delivered  such  a  slaugh- 


tering left-handed  hit  fiill  m  the  face 
of  his  tall  adversary,  accompanied  by 
a  tremendous  **  doubling-up*'  body- 
blow,  88  in  an  instant  brouffht  him 
senseless  to  the  ground.  He  who 
now  lay  stunned  and  blood-smeared 
on  the  pavement,  surrounded  by  a 
rabble  jeering  the  fallen  ^  swell," 
and  exulting  at  seeing  the  ponish- 
ment  he  had  received  for  his  imper- 
tinence, which  the  conqueror  pithily 
told  tliem,  as  he  stood  over  bis  pros- 
trate foe,  was  the  Honourable  St  John 
Henry  Effingstone,  presumptiTe  hdr. 
to  a  marquisate ;  and  the  victor,  who 
walked  coolly  away  as  if  nothing  bad 

happened,  was  Tom ,  the  p^iz^ 

fignter. 

Such  was  the  occasion  of  my  firstin- 
troductionto  Mr  Effingstone;  for  I  was 
driving  by  at  the  time  this  occurrence 
took  place;  and  my  coachman,  see- 
ing the  crowd,  slackened  the  pace  of 
his  horses,  and  I  desired  him  to  stop. 
Hearing  some  voices  cry,  **  Take  bim 
to  a  doctor,"  I  let  myself  out,  an- 
nounced my  profession,  and  seeing 
a  man  of  very  genUemaniy  and  su- 
perior appearance,  covered  with 
blood,  ana  propped  agunst  the  knee 
of  one  of  Uie  people  round,  I  had  him 
brought  into  my  carriage,  saying  I 
would  drive  him  to  his  residence 
close  by,  which  his  cards  shewed  me 

was  in Street  Though  much 

disfigured,  and  in  great  pain,  be  had 
not  received  any  injury  likely  to  be 
attended  with  danger.  He  soon  re- 
covered ;  but  an  infinitely  greater 
annoyance  remained  after  all  the 
other  symptoms  had  disappeared— 
his  left  eye  was  sent  into  deep  mourn- 
ing, which  threatened  to  last  for 
some  weeks ;  and  could  any  thing  be 
more  vexatious  to  a  gay  man  about 
town  ?  for  such  was  Mr  Effingstone 
— ^but  no  ordinary  one.  He  did  not  be- 
long to  that  crowded  class  of  essenced 
fops,  of  silly  coxcombs,  hung  in  gold 
chains,  and  bespangled  with  a  profu- 
sion of  rings,  brooches,  pins,  and 
quizzing-glasses,  who  are  to  be  seen 
in  fine  weather  glistening  about  town, 
like  fire-flies  in  India.  He  was  no 
walking  advertisement  of  the  supe- 
rior articles  of  his  tailor,  mercer,  and 
jeweller.  No— Mr  Effingstone  was 
really  a  man  about  town,  and  yet  no 
puppy.  He  was  worse— an  aban- 
doned profligate,  a  systematic  de- 
bauchee, an  irreclaimable  r^robate. 
He  stood  pre-eminent  amidst  the 
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throng  of  men  of  fashion,  a  glaring 
form  of  guilt,  such  as  Milton  repre- 
sents Satan — 

"  In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  em  incut," 

among  his  gloomy  battalions  of  fallen 
spirits.  He  had  nothing  in  common 
with  the  set  of  men  I  have  been  al- 
luding to,  but  that  he  chose  to  drink 
deeper  from  the  same  foul  and  mad- 
dening cup  of  dissipation.  Their  mi- 
nor fooleries  and  **  naughtinesses," 
as  he  termed  them,  he  despised.  Had 
he  not  nefflected  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  his  transcendent  talents,  he 
might  have  become,  with  little  effort, 
one  of  the  first  men  of  his  age.  As 
for  actual  knowledge,  his  powers 
of  acquisition  seemed  unbounded. 
Whatever  he  read  he  made  his  own ; 
good  or  bad,  he  never  forgot  it.  He 
was  equally  intimate  with  ancient 
and  modem  scholarship.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  varieties  and  distinctions 
between  the  ancient  sects  of  philo- 
sophers was  more  minutely  accurate, 
and  more  successfully  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  modem,  than  I  am  aware 
ot  having  ever  known  in  another. 
Few,  very  few,  that  ever  I  have  been 
acquainted  with,  could  make  a  more 
imposing  and  effective  display  of  the 
"  dazzling  fence  of  logic."  Fallacies, 
though  never  so  subtle,  so  exqui- 
sitely vraisemblant  to  the  truth,  and 
calculated  to  evade  the  very  ghost 
of  Aristotle  himself,  melted  away  in- 
stantaneously before  the  first  glance 
of  his  eye.  His  powers  were  ac- 
knowledged and  feared  by  all  who 
knew  him — as  many  a  discomfited 
sciolist  now  living  can  bear  testi- 
mony. His  acuteness  of  perception 
was  not  less  remarkable.  He  anti- 
cipated all  you  meant  to  convey,  be- 
fore you  had '  uttered  more  than  a 
word  or  two.  It  was  useless  to  kick 
or  wince  under  such  treatment — to 
find  your  own  words  thrust  back  i^ain 
down  your  own  throat  as  useless, 
than  which  few  thinffs  are  more  pro- 
voking to  men  with  the  slightest 
spice  of  petulance.  A  conviction  of 
his  overwhelming  power  kept  you 
passive  beneath  his  mtsp.  He  had, 
as  it  were,  extractea  and  devoured 
the  kernel,  while  you  were  attempt- 
ing to  decide  on  the  best  method  of 
breaking  the  shell.  His  wit  was  ra- 
diant, and,  fed  by  a  fancy  both  lively 
and  powerful,  it  flashed  and  sparkled 
on  all  sides  of  you  like  lightning.  He 
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had  a  stronff  bent  towards  satire  and 
sarcasm,  and  that  of  the  bitterest  and 
fiercest  kind.  If  you  chanced  unex- 
pectedly to  become  its  subject,  you 
sneaked  away  consciously  seared  to 
your  very  centre.  If,  however,  you 
really  wished  to  acquire  information 
from  him,  no  one  was  readier  to 
open  the  vast  storehouses  of  his 
learning.  You  had  but  to  start  a  to- 
pic requiring  elucidation  of  any  kind, 
and  presently  you  saw,  grouped 
around  it,  numerous,  appropriate, 
and  beautiful  illusti'ations,  from  al- 
most every  region  of  knowledge. 
But  then  you  could  scarce  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  spirit  of  pride  and  ostenta- 
tion which  pervaded  the  whole.  If 
he  failed  anywhere — ^and  who  living 
is  equally  excellent  in  all  things  ? — 
it  was  in  physics.  Yes,  here  he  was 
foiled.  He  lacked  the  patience,  per- 
severance, and  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention, which  the  cold  and  haughty 
ffoddess  presiding  over  them  invaria- 
bly exacts  from  her  suitors.  Still, 
however,  he  had  that  showy  general 
intimacy  vrith  its  outlines,  and  some 
of  its  leading  features,  which  earn- 
ed him  greater  applause  than  was 
doled  out  reluctantly  and  suspicious- 
ly to  the  profoundest  masters  of 
science. 

Yet  Mr  EfBnffstone,  though  such 
as  I  have  described  him,  gained  no 
distinctions  at  Oxford ;  and  why  ? 
beciiuse  he  knew  that  all  acknow- 
ledged his  intellectual  supremacy; 
that  he  had  but  to  extena  his  foot, 
and  stand  on  the  proudest  pedestal 
of  academical  eminence.  This  satis- 
fied him.  And  another  reason  for  his 
conduct  once  slipped  out  in  the  course 
of  my  intimacy  with  him : — His  over- 
weening, I  may  say,  almost  unparal- 
leled pride,  could  not  brook  the  idea 
of  theremotestchanceofyat'/tire/  The 
same  thing  accounted  for  another 
manifestation  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter. No  one  could  conceive  how, 
when,  or  where,  he  came  by  his  won- 
derful knowledge.  He  never  seemed 
to  be  doing  any  thing ;  no  one  ever 
saw  him  reading  or  writing,  and  yet 
he  came  into  the  world  aufait  at  al- 
most every  thing  I  All  this  was  attri- 
butable to  his  pride,  or,  I  should  say 
more  correctly,  his  vanity.  "  Results^ 
not  processes,  are  for  the  public  eye,** 
hewasfondof  saymg.  In  plain  English, 
he  would  shine  before  men,  but  would 
not  that  they  should  know  the  pains 
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and  eziMBM  widiwhidi  kk  Itnp  wm 
fed.  And  this  highlf-fifted  indin- 
duil,  u  to  intellect  it  was,  who  choae 
to  track  th«  waters  of  disaipatlony  to 
careeramongtbetraiuik  rocks,  shoaiay 
and  auiekaanda,  even  till  he  sunk  and 
periuied  in  them  1  By  aome  strange 
omission  In  his  moral  conformation, 
his  soul  seemed  utterif  destittrte  <tf 
any  sympathies  for  virtue ;  and  when* 
ever  I  looked  at  him,  it  was  with  feeU 
fatfs  of  concern,  alarm,  and  wonder, 
akm  to  those  with  which  one  might 
contemplate  the  frightful  creature 
brought  into  being  by  Frankenstein. 
Mr  Elfingstone  seemed  either  wholly 
incapable  of  appreciating  moral  ex* 
cellence,  or  wilfully  contemptuous 
of  it.  While  reflectmg  carefully  on 
his  tht^vynn^,  which  several  years' 
intimacy  gave  me  many  opportunities 
of  doing,  and  endeavouring  to  account 
for  hisnxed  inclination  towards  vice, 
and  that  in  its  most  revolting  form, 
and  most  frantic  excesses,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  consciously  possessed 
of  such  capabilities  of  excellence  of 
every  description ; — it  has  struck  me 
that  a  little  incident,  which  came  ts 
my  knowledge  casually,  afforded  a 
clew  to  the  whole — a  key  to  his  cha*- 
racter.  I  one  day  chanced  to  over- 
hear a  distinguished  friend  of  his  fsr 
tiler's  lamenting  that  a  man  ''  of  Mr 
St  John's  mighty  powers"  could 
prostitute  them  in  the  manner  he 
did ;  and  the  reply  made  by  his  fa- 
ther was,  with  a  sigh,  that  **  St  John 
was  a  splendid  sinner,  and  he  knew 
it"  From  that  hour  die  key-stone 
was  fixed  in  the  arch  of  his  unaker^ 
able,  irreclaimable  depravity.  He 
felt  a  Satanic  satisfaction  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  an  object  oi  re- 
gret and  wonder  among  thoae  who 
most  enthusiastically  aclcnowledged 
his  intellectual  supremacy.  How 
infinitely  less  stimulating  to  his  mor- 
bid sensibilities  would  be  the  placid 
approval  of  virtue— a  common- 
place acquiescence  in  die  ordinary 
notions  of  virtue  and  religion!  He 
wished  rather  to  stand  out  from  the 
multitude — ^to  be  severed  from  the 
herd.  ^  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than 
aerve  in  heaven,"  he  thought ;  and  he 
was  not  long  in  sinking  many  fathoms 
lower  into  the  abyss  of  atheism.  In 
faet,  he  never  pretended  to  the  pos- 
sesion of  religious  principle ;  he  had 
acquiesced  in  the  routed  truths  of 
Christianity  like  hia  neighboura ;  or, 
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at  least,  kept  donbls  ta  himself,  titt 
he  fancied  his  reputation  reqidrsd 
him  to  join  the  crew  of  fools,  whs 
blazon  their  unbelief.  ThU  was 
**  damned  Jine*^ 

Gonceive,now,  suchaasanaslhafs 
truly,  but,  poiKifM,  imperfectly,  de- 
scribed Mr  Effingatone — ^in  the  pes- 
session  of  L.dOOO  spyear — perfeetlj 
his  own  master — with  a  fine  perioa 
and  most  fascinating  manners— capa- 
ble of  acquiring  with  ease  evoy 
fashionable  accomplishment— the 
idol,  the  dictator  of  all  be  met— ead 
with  a  dazzling  circle  of  friends  sad 
relatives: — ctmceive  for  a  momeat 
such  a  man  as  this,  let  loose  upon  the 
town!  Will  it  occasion  w<Nider  if  the 
reader  is  told  how  soon  noctainal 
studies,  and  the  ambition  of  retsn- 
Ing  his  intellectual  character  which 
prompted  them,  were  supplanted  by 
a  blind,  absorbing,  reckless  devotion 
— ^for  he  was  incapable  of  any  tluag  but 
tit  extremes — to  the  gamiog-lable,  the 
turf,  the  cockpit,  the  ring,  the  theatreSi 
and  daily  and  nightiy  attendance  on 
those  haunts  of  detestable  debauch- 
ery, which  I  cttonot  foul  my  pen  with 
naming  ? — that  a  two  or  three  yesn' 
intimacy  with  such  scenes  as  these 
had  conduced,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  shed  a  haze  of  indiatinetness  over 
the  multifarious  acquirements  of  his 
earlier  and  better  daya»and  finally  to 
blot  out  large  portions  with  blaidr 
oblivion  ? — ^that  bis  soul  e  aun  shoae 
In  dim  discoloured  rays  through  the 
fogs — the  vault-vi4>our8  of  profl^a- 
cy  ? — that  prolonged  desuetude  waB 
gradually,  though  unheededly,  be- 
numbing and  palsying  his  inteiiectusl 
faculties  ?— that  a  constant  ^  feedag 
on  garbage"  had  vitiated  and  de- 
praved his  whole  sjnstem,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental  ? — and  tiiat,  to  con- 
clude, there  was  a  lamentable,  an  al- 
most incredible,contrast  between  the 
glorious  being,  Mr  EffiiuB^atone,  st 
twenty-one, SM  that  poor  raded  crea- 
ture— that  prematuray  superannua- 
ted debauchee,  Mr  Efi^ngstone,  st 
twenty-seven  ? 

I  feel  persuaded  I  shall  not  be  ac- 
cused of  travelling  out  of  the  Iwtt- 
mate  sphere  of  these  "  Passages,^  sf 
forsaking  the  track  of  professionsl 
detail,  in  having  thus  attempted  to 

S've  the  reader  some  faint  idea  sf 
e  intellectual  character  of  one  sf 
the  most  extraoidinary  young  mn 
that  have  ever  flaahed*  aeieteor-likei 
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•croM  the  sphere  of  my  own  obier- 
vation.  Not  that  in  the  ensuing  paffes, 
it  will  be  in  my  power  to  exhibit  nim 
sttch  as  he  has  been  described,  doing 
and  uttering  things  worthy  of  his 
great  powers.  Alas,  alas  I  he  was 
^  fidlen,  fallen,  fallen"  from  that  al- 
titude long  before  it  became  my  pro- 
▼ince  to  Know  him  professionally. 
His  decline  and  fall  are  alone  what  re- 
main for  me  to  describe.  I  am  paint- 
ing from  the  life,  and  those  are  living 
who  know  it :  that  I  am  describing 
the  character  and  career  of  him  who 
once  lived, — who  deliberately  immo- 
lated himself  before  the  shrine  of  de- 
bauchery ;  and  they  can,  with  a  qua* 
king  heart,  attest  the  truth  of  the  few 
bitter  and  black  passages  of  his  re- 
maining history,  which  here  follow. 
The  reader  is  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  attending  my  first  pro- 
fessional acquaintance  with  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone.  Those  of  the  second  are 
in  perfect  keeping.  He  had  been 
prosecuting  an  eoterprise  of  seduc^ 
tion^  the  interest  of  which  was,  in  his 
eyes,  enhanced  a  thousandfold,  on 
discovering  that  the  object  of  his  illi- 
cit attentions  was — married.  She 
was,  I  understood,  a  very  handsome, 
fashionable  woman;  and  she  fell— for 
Mr  EfBngstone  was  irresistible !  He 
was  attending  one  of  their  assignar 
tions  one  night,  which  she  was  un- 
expectedly unable  to  keep ;  and  he 
waited  so  lon^  at  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, but  slightly  clad,  m  the  cold  and 
inclement  weather,  that  when  he  re- 
turned home  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  intensely  chagrined,  he  felt 
inclined  to  be  very  ill.  He  could  not 
rise  to  breakfast.  He  grew  rapidly 
worse ;  and  when  I  was  summoned  to 
his  bedside,  he  exhibited  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  very  severe  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  One  or  two  concurrent 
causes  of  excitement  and  chagrin  ag- 
gravated his  illness.  He  bad  been  very 
unfortunate  in  betting  on  the  Derby, 
and  was  threatened  with  an  arrest 
from  his  tailor,  whom  he  owed  some 
hundreds  of  pounds,  which  he  could 
not  possibly  pay.  Again— a  wealthy 
remote  memoer  of  the  family,  his 

§od-father,  having  heard  of  his  pro- 
igacy,  altered  nis  will,  and  left 
every  feffthing  he  had  in  the  world, 
amounting  to  up  wards  of  fift^or  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  to  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, the  whole  of  which  had  been 
originally  destined  to  Mr  Effingstone, 
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The  only  notice  taken  of  him  in  the 
oldgendeman's  will  was,  **  To  St  John 
Henry  Effingstone,  my  un  wordiy  god<< 
son,  I  bequeath  the  sum  of  five 
pounds  sterling,  to  purchase  a  Bible 
and  Prayer-book,  believing  the  time 
may  yet  come  when  he  will  require 
them." — These  circumstances,  1  say^ 
added  to  one  or  two  other  irritating 
concomitants,  such  as  wiU  sometinlee 
succeed  in  stinging  your  men  ainnit 
town  into  someUiing  like  reflection, 
brief  and  futile  though  it  be,  contri- 
buted to  accelerate  the  inroads  of 
his  dangerons  disorder.  We  were 
compelled  to  adopt  such  powerful 
antiphlogistic  treatment  as  reduced 
him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life. 
Previous  to,  and  in  the  course  of,  this 
illness,  lie  exhibited  one  or  two  cha* 
racteristic  traits. 

**  Doctor — is  delirium  usually  an 
attendant  on  this  disorder  ?"  he  en- 
quired one  morning.  I  told  him  it 
was — very  frequendy. 

''  Ah  1  then,  rd  better  become  «y- 
A.«r0-0'«f,  with  one  of  old,  and  bite  out 
my  tongue;  for,  d— n  it!  my  life 
won't  bear  ripping  up  I  I  shall  say 
what  will  horrify  you  all !  Delirium 
blackens  a  poor  fellow  sadly  among 
his  friends,  doesn't  it?  Babbling 
devil — what  can  silence  it  ?  D— — n, 
if  you  should  hear  me  beginning  to 
let  out,  suffocate  me,  doctor."    *    * 

**  Any  chance  of  my  giving  the 
GREAT  CUT  this  time,  doctor,  eh?*' 
he  enquired  the  same  evening,  with 
great  apparent  nonchalance.  Seeing 
my  puzzled  air — for  I  did  not  ex- 


told  him  I  certainly  apprehended 
great  danger,  for  his  symptoms  began 
to  look  very  serious.  **  Then  the  snip 
must  be  cleared  for  action.  What  is 
the  best  way  of  ensuring  recovery, 
provided  it  is  to  be  ?"  I  told  him  that, 
among  other  things,  he  must  be  kept 
very  quiet— must  not  have  his  mind 
excited  by  visitors. 

^  Nurse,  please  ring  the  bell  for 
George,"  said  he,  suddenly  interrupt- 
ing me.  The  man  in  a  few  moments 
answered  the  summons.  *'  George, 
d*ye  value  your  neck,  eh?"  The 
man  bowed. "  Then,  harkee,  see  you 
don't  let  in  a  living  soul  to  see  me, 
except  the  medical  people.  Friends, 
relatives,  mother,  brotners,  sisters, 
— n,  sirrah  !  shut  them  all  out 
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— And»  barkee,  duns  etDecialljr.  If 
>  should  oome»  and  f^et  biside 

the  door,  kick  him  out  again ;  and  if 

— ~  comes,  and ^  and ^ 

tell  them,  tliat  if  thejr  don't  mind 
what  Uiey  are  about,  d^n  them !  1*11 
die,  if  it's  only  to  cheat  them."  The 
man  bowed  and  retired.  ^  And-^and 
—doctor,  what  else  ?" 

'*  If  you  should  appear  approach- 
ing your  end,  Mr  Effingstone,  you 
would  allow  us,  perhaps,  to  call  in  a 
clergyman  to  assist  you  in  your  de- 
vo '' 

*•  What— eh— a  parson?  Oh, 

it !  no,  no— out  of  the  question— mm 
ad  rem,  1  assure  you,^'  he  replied 
liastily.  **  D'ye  think  I  can't  roll 
down  to  hell  fast  enough,  without 
having  my  wheels  oiled  oy  their  hy- 
pocritical humbug  ?  Don't  name  it 
again,  doctor,  on  any  account,  I  beg." 

*  *  *  He  grew  rapidly  worse, 
but  ultimately  recovered.  His  in- 
junctions were  obeyed  to  the  letter; 
for  his  man  George  idolized  his  mas- 
ter, and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  «//  ap- 
plications for  admission  to  his  mas- 
ter's chamber.  It  was  well  there  was 
no  one  of  them  present  to  listen  to 
his  ravings;  fur  the  disgorgings  of 
his  polluted  soul  were  horrible.  His 
progress  towards  convalescence  was 
Dy  very  slow  steps ;  for  the  energies 
of  both  mind  and  bod^  had  been 
dreadfully  shaken.  His  illness,  how- 
ever, had  worked  little  or  no  altera- 
tion in  his  moral  sentiments— or,  if 
any  thing,  for  the  worse. 

<<  It  won't  do  at  all,  will  it,  doc- 
tor?" said  Mr  Effingstone,  when  I 
was  visiting  him,  one  morning,  at  the 
house  of  a  titled  relation  in  '■ 

square,  whither  he  had  been  removed 
to  prepare  for  a  iaunt  to  the  conti- 
nent **  What  do  you  idlude  to, 
Mr  Effingstone  ?—  What  won't  do  ?" 
I  asked,  for  I  knew  not  to  what  he 
alluded,  as  the  question  was  the  first 
break  of  a  long  pause  in  our  conver- 
sation, which  had  been  quite  of  a 
miscellaneous  character.  "  What 
won't  do  ?  Why,  the  sort  of  life  I 
have  been  leading  about  town  these 
two  or  three  last  years,"  he  replied. 
^  By  G — ,  doctor,  it  has  nearly  wound 
me  up,  has  not  it  ?" 

"  Indeed,  Mr  Effingstone,  I  think 
so.    You  have  had  a  very,  very  nar- 


row escape — have  been  withinahaii^s 
breadth  of  your  mTe." — "  Aye," 
he  exclaimed,  wiUi  a  sigh,  rubbing 
his  hand  rapidly  over  his  noble  fore- 
head, **  'twas  a  complete  toss  up 
whether  I  should  go  or  stay ! — ^But 
come,  come,  the  eood  ship  has  wea- 
thered the  storm  bravely,  though  die 
has  been  battered  a  little  in  her  tim- 
bers I"  said  he,  striking  his  breast, 
«  and  she 's  fit  for  sea  again  already, 
withalittle  caulking,  that  is.  Heigho! 
what  a  d — d  fool  illness  makes  a 
man!  Fve  had  some  of  the  stian- 
gest,  oddest  twingings— such  rieams 
and  visions ! — What  d'ye  think,  doc- 
tor, Fve  had  dinging  in  mj ears  nielit 
and  day,  like  a  d — d  church-b»l? 
Why,  a  passage  from  old  PerduSh 
and  Uiis  is  it  (you  know  I  was  a  dab 
at  Latin  once,  doctor,)  rotumdo  are, 

'  "Mngnt  Pater  diTum  !  utToa  punire  ty- 

rannos 
Haud  alia  ratione  relK  qnnm  dira  libida 
MoTcrit  ingenium,  fervent!  tincta  Tcneiio; 
— Virtutem  Tideant — iDtabescantqae  r»- 

lictA  !•• 

True  and  forcible  enough,  isn't  it?** 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  ana  expressed 
my  satisfaction  at  his  altered  send- 
ments.  *'  He  mi^ht  rely  on  it,"  I  ven- 
tured to  assure  nim, "  that  the  paths 
of  virtue,  of  religion"—  I  was 
going  too  fiist 

**  Pho,  pho,  doctor !  No  humbug, 
I  b^— come,  come,  no  humbugs— no 
nonsense  of  that  sort!  I  meant  no- 
thing of  the  kind,  I  can  assure  you ! 
I'm  a  better  Bentley  than  you,  I  see! 
What  d'ye  think  is  my  reading  of 
'  virtutem  videant  P' — W^hy — ^letuem 
get  wives  when  they're  worn  out, 
and  want  nursing — ah,  ha! — cutm 
me !  I'd  go  on  raking — ^ay,  d — n  it» 
I  would,  sour  as  you  look  about  it! 
— ^but  I'm  too  much  the  worse  for 
wear  at  present — I  must  recruit  a 
litUe." 

**  Mr  Effiitfstone,  Fm  really  cos- 
founded  at  hearing  you  tdk  in  so 
light  a  strain  I  Forgive  me»  my  dear 
sir,  but" 

''Fiddle-de-dee,  doctor!  Of  course, 
I'll  forgive  you,  if  you  won't  re- 
peat the  offence.  "Fis  unpleassnt 
^-«  nuisance — ^tis,  upon  my  soul! 
Well,  however,  what  do  you  thmk 
is  the  upshot  of  the  whole---the]Hac- 
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tical  point— -the  winding  up  of  af- 
faire^the  balancing  of  the  boolcs"- 
— ^he  delighted  in  accumulations  of 
this  sort^''  the  shutting  up  of  the 
volume,  eh  ?  D — e  I    I'm  going  to 

get  married — I  am,  by 1    I'm 

at  dead-low  water-mark  in  money- 
matters — and,  in  short,  I  repeat  it, 
I  intend  to  marry — a  gold  bag  I    A 

§ood  move,  isn't  it  ?  But,  to  be  can- 
id,  1  can't  take  all  the  credit  of  the 
thing  to  myself,  either,  having  been  a 
trifle  bored,  bullied,  badgered  into  it 
by  the  family.  They  say  the  world 
cries  shame  on  me !  simpletons, 
why  listen  to  the  world! — I  only 
laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha  I  and  cry,  curse 
on  the  world — and  so  we  are  quits 
with  one  another ! — By  the  way,  the 
germ  of  that 's  to  be  found  in  that 
worthy  fellow  Plautus !" 

All  this,  uttered  with  Mr  Efl[ing- 
stone's  charadteristic  emphasis  and 
rapidity  of  tone  and  manner,  conv  eyed 
his  real  sentiments ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  carried  them  into  ef- 
fect. He  spent  two  or  three  months  in 
the  south  of  France ;  and  not  long 
after  his  return  to  England,  with  re- 
stored health  and  energies,  he  singled 
out  from  among  the  many,  many 
women  who  would  have  exulted  in 
being  an  object  of  the  attentions  of 
the  accomplished,  the  celebrated,  Mr 

Effingstone,  Lady  E ,  the 

very  flower  of  English  aristocratical 
beauty,  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
peer,  and  sole  heiress  to  the  immense 

estates  of  an  aged  baronet  in shire. 

The  unceasing  exclusive  atten- 
tions exacted  from  her  suitor  by  this 
haughty  young  beauty,  operated  for 
a  while  as  a  salutary  check  upon  Mr 
Effingstone's  reviving  propensities 
to  dissipation.  So  long  as  there  was 
the  most  distant  possibility  of  his 
being  rejected,  he  was  her  willing 
slave  at  all  hours,  on  all  occasions ; 
yielding  implicit  obedience,  and  ma- 
king incessant  sacrifices  of  his  own 
personal  conveniences.  As  soon, 
nowever,  as  he  had  '*  run  down  the 
game,"  as  he  called  it,  and  the  young 
uidy  was  so  far  compromised  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  as  to  render  re- 
treat next  to  impossible,  he  began  to 
aladcen  in  his  attentions;  not,  how- 
ever, 80  palpably  and  visibly  as  to 
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alarm  either  her  ladyship  or  uiy  of 
their  mutual  relations  or  friends. 
He  compensated  for  the  attentions 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  her  by  day^ 
by  the  most  extravagant  nightiy  ex- 
cesses. The  pursuits  of  intellect,  of 
literature,  and  philosophy,  were  ut- 
terly and  apparently  finally  discard- 
ed—and for  what?  For  wallowing 
swinishly  in  the  foulest  sinks  of  de- 
pravity, herding  among  the  acknow- 
ledged outcasts,  commingling  inti- 
mately with  the  very  scum  and  re- 
fuse of  society,  battening  on  the  rot- 
tenness of  obscenity,  and  revelline 
amid  the  hellish  orgies  celebrated 
nightly  in  haunts  of  nameless  infamy. 
Gambling,    gluttony,   drunkenness, 

harlotry,  blasphemy !       *  * 

#  « 

[I  cannot  bring  myself  to  make  pub- 
lic the  shocking  details  with  wnich 

the  five  following  pages  of  Dr *s 

Diary  are  occupiea.  They  are  too  re- 
volting for  the  columns  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Magazine,  and  totally  un- 
fit for  the  eyes  of  its  miscellaneous 
readers.  If  printed,  they  would  ap- 
pear to  many  absolutely  incredible. 
They  are  little  else  than  a  corrobo- 
ration of  what  is  advanced  in  the  sen- 
tences immediately  preceding  tliis 
interjected  paragraph.  What  follows 
must  be  given  only  in  a  fragmentary 
form — the  cup  of  horror  must  be 
poured  out  before  the  reader,  only 

Mr  Effingstone,  one  morning,  ac- 
companied Lady  E and  her  mo- 
ther to  one  of  the  fashionable  shops, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  former 
in  her  cnoice  of  some  beautiful  Chi- 
nese toys,  to  complete  the  ornament- 
al department  of  ner  boudoir.  After 
having  purchased  some  of  the  most 
splendid  and  costly  articles  which 
had  been  exhibited,  the  ladies  drew 
.  on  their  gloves,  and  gave  each  an 
arm  to  Mr  Effingstone  to  lead  the^n 

to  the  carriage.   Lady  E was  in 

a  flutter  of  unusually  animated  spi- 
rits, and  was  complimenting  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone, in  enthusiastic  terms,  on 
the  taste  witli  which  he  had  guided 
their  purchases;  and  they  had  left 
the  shop  door,  the  footman  was  let- 
ting down  the  carriage  steps,  when  a 
very  young  woman,  efegantly  dressed, 
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who  happened  to  be  paraiiig  at  that 
moment^  SQemingly  in  a  state  of  deep 
dejection,  suddenly  started  on  see- 
ing and  recognising  Mr  EffingstonOi 
placed  herself  between  them  and  the 
carriage,  and  lifting  her  clasped 
hands,  exclaimed,  in  piercing  accents, 
'*  Oh,  Henry,  Henry,  Henry  I  how 
cruelly  you  have  deserted  your  poor 
ruined  sirl  I  What  have  I  done  to  de- 
serve it?  Fm  broken-hearted,  and  can 
rest  nowhere !  Fve  been  widking  up 
and  down  M— >-»  street  nearly  wree 
hours  this  morning  to  get  a  sight  of 
Tou,  but  could  not  I  Oh,  Henry  I 
now  differently  you  said  you  woiUd 
behave  before  you  brought  me  up 
from  shire  r  All  this  was  utter- 
ed with  the  impassioned  vehemence 
and  rapidity  ot  highly  excited  feel- 
ings, and  uninterruptedly ;  for  both 

Lady  E and  her  moUier  seemed 

perfectly  petrified,  and  stood  pde 
and  speechless.  Mr  Eflingstone,  too, 
was  tor  a  moment  thunderstruck ; 
but  an  instant's  reflection  shewed 
him  the  necessity  of  acting  with  de- 
cision one  way  or  another.  Hiough 
deadly  pale,  he  did  not  disclose  any 
other  symptom  of  agitation;  and  wiUi 
an  assumed  air  of  astonishment  and 
irrecognition,  exclaimed,  concerned- 
ly, **  Poor  creature  I  unfortunate 
thing  I  Some  strange  mistake  this !" 
— ''  Oh,  no,  no,  no,  Henry  I  it's  no 
mistake !  You  know  me  well  enough 
— Fm  your  own  poor  Hannah !" 

*'  Pho,  pho  I  nonsense,  woman  ! 
/never  saw  you  before."— 

**  Never  saw  me  I  never  saw  me  I" 
almost  shrieked  the  girl,  *'  and  is  it 
come  to  this  ?*^^-f*  m>man,  don't  be 
foolish — cease,  or  we  must  give  you 
over  to  an  officer  as  an  impostor," 
said  Mr  Effingstone,  the  perspiration 
bursting  from  every  pore.  **  Come, 
come,  your  ladyships  had  better  allow 
me  to  hand  you  mto  the  carriage. 
See,  there's  a  crowd  collecting." 

**  No,  no,  Mr  Effingstone,"  replied 
Lady  E 's  mother  with  exces- 
sive agitation  ;  "  this  very  singular — 
strange  affair^if  it  is  a  mistake — had 
better  be  set  right  on  the  spot.  Here, 
young  woman,  can  you  teU  me  what 
is  the  name  of  this  gentleman?" 
pointing  to  Mr  Effingstone. 

"  Effingstone — Effingstone,  to  be 
sure,  ma'am,"  sobbed  the  girl,  looking 
imploringly  at  him.  The  instant  she 
had  uttered  his  name,  the  two  ladies, 
dreadfully  agitated,  withdrew  their 
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arms  from  his,and  with  the  footman's 
assistance,  stepped  into  their  carrian 
and  drove  off  rapidly,  leaviof  Mr 
Effingstone  bowing,  IdsBins  his  saiid, 
and  assuring  them  that  ne  should 
"  soon  settle  wis  absurd  afiair,"  asdbe 
at  — ~  street  before  their  ladyBkips. 
The^  heard  him  no^  however;  tor 
the  instant  the  carriage  bad  set  oi( 
Lady  E- fainted. 

<<  Young  woman,  you're  qmte  mis' 
taken  in  me — ^I  never  saw  you  be- 
fore. Here  is  my  card— come  to  nw 
at  eight  to-night^"  he  added,  in  in 
under  tone,  so  as  to  be  heard  bj  none 
but  her  he  addressed.  She  took  the 
hint,  appeared  pacified,  and  each 
withdrew  different  ways— Mr  Effing- 
stone almost  suffocated  with  sup- 
pressed execrations.  He  flung  him- 
self into  a  hackney-coach,  aod  or- 
dered it  to  street,  intend- 
ing to  assure  Lady  E ^  with  s 

smile,  that  he  had  instandjr  **  put  an 
end  to  the  ridiculous  amir.'  His 
knock,  however,  brought  him  i 
prompt  *'  Not  at  home,"  Siough  thdr 
carriage  had  but  the  mstant  before 
driven  from  the  door.  Ue  jumped 
a^fain  into  the  coach,  almost  gnaahinf 
his  teeth  with  fury,  drove  home,  and 
dispatched  his  groom  with  a  note, 
and  orders  to  wait  an  answer.^  He 
soon  brought  it  back,  with  the  intel- 
ligence that  Lord  and  Lady — had 
given  their  porter  orders  to  reiectall 
letters  or  messages  from  Mr  Effinff- 
stone  I  So  there  was  an  end  of  sU 
hopes  from  that  quarter.  This  is  the 
history  of  what  was  mystoiouslj 
hinted  at  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the 
day,  as  a  ^  strange  occurrence  in  high 
life,  which  woiud  probably  break  off 
a  matrimonial  affair  long  considered 
as  settled."— But  how  did  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone receive  his  ruined  dupe  at 
the  appointed  hour  of  eight?  He 
answered  her  expected  knock  him- 
self. 

«  Now,  look, !"  aaid  he  stera- 

ly,  extendinj^  his  arm  to  her  mesa' 
cingly,  •*  it  ever  70U  nresume  to 
darken  my  doors  again,  oy  — -^p^ 
murder  you  1 1  give  you  fair  warainf. 
You've  ruined  me — ^you  have,  yoo 
accursed  creature  I" 

**  Oh,  my  God!  What  am  lio  « 
to  live  ?  What  is  to  become  of  mer 
groaned  the  victim. 

"Do?  Why  go  and  be lAad 

here's  something  to  help  you  on  pof 
way— there r  9nd  ha  flimg  her* 
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cheque  for  L.50y  and  shut  the  door 
violentlf  in  her  face. 

Mr  Effingstone  now  plunged  into 
profligacy  with  a  spirit  of  almost  dia^ 
Dolieal  desperation.  Divers  dark  hints^ 
stinging  innuendoes,  appeared  in  the 
papers,  of  his  disgraceful  notoriety 
m  certain  scenes  of  an  abomina- 
ble description.  But  he  lauglied  at 
tJiem.  Hia  family  at  length  cast  him 
off,  and  refused  to  recognise  Jbim  till 
h%  chose  to  alter  his  courses — to 
"  purge." 

Mr  Effingstone  was  boxing  one 
morning  wiu  Belasco— I  think  it  was 
— «t  the  tatter's  rooms ;  and  was  pre- 

Earing  to  plant  a  hit  which  the  figoter 
ad  <&fiea  him  to  do»  when  he  sud- 
denly dropped  his  guard,  turned 
pale,  and  in  a  moment  or  two,  fell 
tainting  into  the  arms  of  the  astound- 
ed boxer.  He  had  several  days  pre- 
viously suspected  himself  the  sub- 
ject of  indisposition — how  could  it 
oe  otherwise,  keeping  such  hours, 
and  living  such  a  life  as  he  did — but 
not  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  pre- 
vent him  from  going  out  as  usual. 
As  soon  as  he  had  recovered,  and 
swallowed  a  few  drops  of  spirits  and 
water,  he  drove  home,  intending  to 

have  sent  immediately  for  Mr , 

the  well-known  surgeon ;  but  on 
arriving  at  his  rooms,  he  found  a 
travelling  carriage-and-four  waiting 
before  the  door,  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  him  instantly  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  dying  mother,  in  a  distant 
part  of  England,  as  she  wished  per- 
sonally to  communicate  to  him  some- 
thing of  importance  before  she  died. 
This  he  learnt  from  two  of  his  rela- 
tives, who  were  up  stairs  giving  di- 
rections to  his  servant  to  pack  up  his 
clothes,  and  make  other  preparations 
for  his  journey,  so  that  nothing  might 
detain  him  from  setting  off  the  in- 
stant he  arrived  at  his  rooms.  He 
was  startled — alarmed — confounded 
at  all  this.  Good  God,  he  thought, 
Dvhat  was  to  become  of  bim  ?  He  was 
utterly  unfit  to  undertake  a  jourhey, 
requiring  instant  medical  attendance, 
which  had  already  been  too  long  de- 
ferred; for  his  dissipation  had  already 
made  rapid  inroaas  on  his  constitu- 
tion. Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  His 
situation  was  such  as  could  not  be 
communicated  to  his  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law— for  he  did  not  choose  to 
encounter  their  sarcastic  reproaches. 
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He  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  get  into 
the  carriage  with  them,  go  down  to 
—shire,  and  when  there,  devise 
some  plausible  pretext  for  returning 
instantly  to  town.  That,  however, 
he  found  impracticable.  His  mother 
would  not  trust  him  out  of  her  sight 
one  instant,  night  or  day — ^but  kept 
his  hand  close  locked  in  hers;  he 
was  also  surrounded  by  the  congre- 
gated members  of  the  family — ^and 
could  literally  scarce  stir  out  of  the 
house  an  instant.  He  dissembled  his 
illness  with  tolerable  success — till 
his  a^avated  agonies  drove  him  al- 
most beside  himself.  Without  brea- 
thing a  syllable  to  any  one  but  \a» 
own  man,  whom  he  took  with  him, 
he  suddenly  left  the  house,  and  with- 
out even  a  change  of  clothes,  threw 
himself  into  the  first  London  coacli 
—and  by  two  o'clock  tiie  next  day 

was  at  his  own  rooms  in  M street, 

in  a  truly  deplorable  condition,  and 
attended  by  Sir  — -  and  myself. 
The  consternation  of  his  family  in 
——shire  may  be  conceived  He 
trumped  up  some  story  about  his 
being  obliged  to  stand  second  in  a 
duel — but  his  real  state  was  soon 
discovered.  Nine  weeks  of  unmiti- 
gated agony  were  passed  by  Mr  Ef- 
fingstone— the  virulence  of  his  dis- 
order for  a  long  time  setting  at  defi- 
ance all  that  medicine  could  do.  This 
illness,  also,  broke  him  dovm  sadly, 
and  we  recommended  to  him  a  se- 
cond sojourn  in  the  soudi  of  France 
«— for  which  he  set  out  the  instant  he 
could  undertake  the  journey  with 
safety.  Much  of  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter was  developed  in  this  illness; 
that  haughty,  reckless  spirit  of  defi- 
ance, that  contemptuous  disregard 
of  the  sacred  consolations  of  religion, 
— ^that  sullen  indifference  as  to  the 
event  which  might  await  him,  which 
his  previous  cliaracter  would  have 

warranted  me  in  predicting. 

*  *  *  * 

About  seven  months  from  the  period 
last  mentioned,  I  received,  one  Sun- 
day evening,  a  note,  written  in  hm*- 
ried  characters ;  and  a  hasty  glance 
at  the  seal,  which  bore  Mr  Efifing- 
stone's  crest,  filled  me  with  sudden 
vague  apprehensions  that  some  mis- 
fortune or  other  had  befallen  him. 
This  was  the  note : — 

**  Dear  Doctor, — For  God's  sake 
come  and  see  me  immediately,  for 
I  have  this  day  arrived  in  London 
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from  tbe  continenty  and  am  sufFering 
the  tortures  of  the  damned,  both  in 
mind  and  body.  Come — come — ^in 
Grod's  name  come  instanti}',  or  I  shall 
go  mad.  Not  a  word  of  my  return 
to  any  one  till  I  have  seen  you.  You 
will  find  me — in  short,  my  man  will 
accompany  you.  Yours  in  agony, 
St  J.  H.  Effingstone.  Sunday  even- 
infl\,  November,  18 — ." 

Tonffue  cannot  utter  the  dismay 
with  which  this  note  filled  me.  His 
unexpected  return  from  abroad, — ^the 
obscure  and  distant  part  of  the  town 
(St  George's  in  the  East)  where  he 
had  established  himself, — the  dread- 
ful terms  in  which  his  note  was 
couched,  revived,  amidst  a  variety 
of  vague  conjectures,  certain  fearful 
apprehensions  for  him  which  I  had 
begun  to  entertain  before  he  quitted 
England.  I  ordered  out  my  chariot 
instantly;  his  groom  mounted  the 
box  to  guide  the  coachman,  and  we 
drove  Sown  rapidly.  A  sudden  re- 
collection of  the  contents  of  several 
of  the  letters  he  had  sent  me  latterly 
from  the  continent,  at  my  request, 
served  to  corroborate  my  worst  tears. 
I  had  given  him  over  for  lost — ^by 
the  time  my  chariot  drew  up  oppo- 
site the  house  where  he  naa  so 
strangely  taken  up  his  abode.  The 
street  and  neighbourhood,  though 
not  clearly  discernible  through  the 
fogs  of  a  November  evening,  con- 
trasted strangely  with  the  aristocra- 
tical  regions  to  which  my  patient  had 

been  accustomed.     row  was 

narrow,  and  the  houses  were  small, 
yet  clean  and  creditable-looking. 
On  entering  No.  — y  the  landlady,  a 
person  of  quiet  respectable  appear- 
ance, told  me  that  Mr  Hardy ^ — for 
such,  it  seems,  was  the  name  he 
chose  to  go  by  in  these  parts — ^had 
just  retired  to  rest,  as  he  felt  fatigued 
and  poorly,  and  she  was  just  going 
to  make  him  some  gruel.  She  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  flurried  excitation,  and 
with  an  air  of  doubt,  which  were 
easily  attributable  to  her  astonish- 
ment at  a  man  of  Mr  Effingstone's 
appearance  and  attendance,  with 
such  superior  travelling  equipments, 
dropping  into  such  a  house  and 
neighbourhood  as  hers.  I  repaired 
to  his  bedchamber  immediately.  It 
was  a  small  comfortably  furnished 
room ;  the  fire  was  lit,  and  two  can- 
dles were  burning  on  the  drawers. 
On  the  bed,  the  plain  chintz  curtains 


of  which  were  only  half  drawn,  lay 
—  St  John  Henry  Effingstone.  I 
must  pause  a  moment  to  describe 
his  appearance,  as  it  struck  me  at 
first  looking  at  him.  It  may  be 
thought  rather  far-fetched,  perhaps, 
but  I  could  not  help  comparmg  him, 
in  my  own  mind,  to  a  gem  set  in  the 
midst  of  faded  tarnished  embroidery: 
tiie  coarse  texture  of  tbe  bed-furni- 
ture— the  ordinary  style  of  the  room 
— its  constrained  dimensions,  con- 
trasted strikingly  with  the  indica- 
tions of  elegance  and  fashion  afford- 
ed by  the  scattered  clothes,  toilet, 
and  travelling  paraphernalia,  &c. — 
the  person  and  manners  of  Its  pre- 
sent occupant,  who  lay  on  a  bea  all 
tossed  and  tumbled,  with  only  a  few 
minutes'  restlessness.  A  dazzling 
diamond  ring  sparkled  on  the  Httie 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  was  the 
only  ornament  he  ever  wore.  There 
wassomet]iing,al60,in  thesnowiness, 
simplicity,  and  fineness  of  his  linen, 
which  alone  might  have  evidenced 
the  superior  consideration  of  lis 
wearer,  even  were  tiiat  not  suffi- 
ciently visible  in  the  noble,  com- 
manding outline  of  the  features, 
faded  thouffh  they  were,  and  shrink- 
ing beneath  the  inroads  of  illness 
and  dissipation.  His  forehead  was 
whit«  ana  ample ;  his  eye  had  lost 
none  of  its  fire,  diough  it  gleamed 
with  restless  energy;  in  a  word, 
there  was  that  ease  and  loftiness  in 
his  bearing,that  indescribable  •manih'e 
(Titrey  which  are  inseparable  from 
high  birth  and  breeding.  So  much 
for  the  appearance  of  things  on  ray 
entrance. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr  Effingstone— 
how  are  you,  my  dear  sir  ?  said  I, 
sitting  down  by  the  bedside. 

*'  Doctor — ^the  pains  of  hell  have 
ot  hold  upon  me.  I  am  undone," 
e  replied  gloomily,  in  a  broken 
voice,  and  extended  to  me  a  hand 
cold  as  marble. 

"  Is  it  as  you  suspected  in  your 
last  letter  to  me  from  Rouen,  Mr 
Effingstone  ?"  I  enquired,  after  a 
pause.  He  shook  his  head,  and  co- 
vered his  face  witli  both  hands,  but 
made  me  no  answer.  Thinking  he 
was  in  tears,  I  said  in  a  soo£ing 
tone,  "  Come,  come,  my  dear  sir, 
don't  be  carried  away ;  don't" 

"  Fau^h !  Do  you  take  me  for  a 
puling  ciiild,  or  a  woman,  doctor  ? 
Don't  suspect  me  again  of  auch  con- 
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temptible  pusillanimity,  low  as  I  am 
fallen/'  he  replied  with  startling  stern- 
ness, removing  his  hands  from  his  face. 

^  I  hope,  after  all,  that  matters  are 
not  so  desperate  as  your  fears  would 
persuade  you,"  said  I,  feeling  his 
pulse. 

"  Doctor,  don't  delude  me ;  all  is 
over,  I  know  it  is.  A  horrible  death 
is  before  me;  but  I  shall  meet  it  like 
a  man.  I  have  made  my  bed,  and 
must  lie  upon  it" 

*'  Come,  come,  Mr  Effingstone, 
don't  be  so  gloomy,  so  hopeless ;  the 
exhausted  powers  of  nature  may  yet 
be  revived,  said  I,  after  haying  ask- 
ed him  many  questions. 

"  Doctor ,  ril  soon  end  that 

strain  of  yours.  'Tis  silly — pardon 
me — ^but  it  is.  Reach  me  one  of 
these  candles,  please."  I  did  so. 
"  Now,  FU  shew  you  how  to  trans- 
late a  passage  of  Persius. 

'  Tentemas  fauces  I'^tenero  latet  ulcus  in 


ore 


Pttlre,qvioA  hand  deceatplebeiaradere  beta !' 

'*  Eh,  you  recollect  it  ?  Well,  look ! 
— What  say  you  to  this ;  isn't  it 
frightful  ?"  he  asked,  bitterly  raising 
the  candle,  that  I  might  look  into  his 
mouth.  It  was,  alas,  as  he  said !  In 
fact,  his  whole  constitution  had  been 
long  tainted,  and  exhibited  symptoms 
of  soon  breaking  up  altogether!  I 
feared,  from  the  penod'of  my  attend- 
ance on  him  durmg  the  illness  which 
drove  him  last  to  the  continent,  that 
it  was  beyond  human  power  to  dis- 
lodge the  harpy  that  nad  fixed  its 
cruel  fangs  deeply,  inextricably  in 
his  vitals.  Coula  it  be  wondered  at, 
even  by  himself?  Neglect,  in  the 
first  instance,  added  to  a  perseve- 
ring course  of  profligacy,  had  doom- 
ed him  long,  long  before,  to  prema- 
ture and  horrible  decay !  And  though 
it  can  scarcely  be  credited,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  fact;  even  on  the 
continent,  in  the  character  of  a  shat- 
tered invalid,  the  infatuated  man  re- 
sumed those  dissolute  courses  which 
in  England  liad  already  huiTied  him 
almost  to  death's  door  I 

"  My  good  God,  Mr  Effingstoue !" 
I  enquired,  almost  paralyzed  with 
amazement  at  hearing  him  describe 
recent  scenes  in  which  he  had  min- 
gled, which  would  have  made  even 
satjTS  skulk  ashamed  into  the  woods 
of  old,  "  how  could  you  have  been 
80  insane,  so  stark  staring  mad  ?" 


**  By  instinct,  doctor,  by  instinct ! 
The  nature  of  tlie  beast!"  ne  replied, 
through  his  closed  teeth,  and  with 
an  unconscious  clenching  of  hb 
hands.  Many  enquiries  into  his  past 
and  present  symptoms  forewarned 
me  that  his  case  would  probably  be 
marked  by  more  appalhng  features 
than  any  that  had  ever  come  under 
my  care ;  and  that  there  was  not  a 
ray  of  hope  that  he  would  survive 
the  long,  lingering,  and  maddening 
agonies,  which  were  *'  measured  out 
to  him  from  the  poisoned  chalice" 
which  he  had  ''  commended  to  his 
own  lips."  At  the  time  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  I  mean  when  I  paid  him  the 
visit  above  described,  his  situation 
was  not  far  from  that  of  Job,  descri- 
bed in  chap.  xx.  v.  7,  8.  *  *  * 
He  shed  no  tears,  and  repeatedly 
strove,  but  in  vain,  to  repress  sighs 
with  which  his  breast  heaved,  nearly 
to  bursting,  while  I  pointed  out — in 
obedience  to  his  determination  to 
know  the  worst — some  portions  of 
the  dreary  prospect  before  him. 

"  Horrible !  hideous  I"  he  exclaim- 
ed, in  a  low  broken  tone,  his  flesh 
creeping  from  head  to  foot.  ''  Hoto 
shall  I  endure  it! — Oh,  Epictetus, 
how?"  He  relapsed  into  silence, 
witli  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ceiling, 
and  his  hands  joined  over  his  breast, 
and  pointing  upwards,  in  a  posture 
whicn  I  considered  supplicatory.  I 
rejoiced  to  see  it,  ana  ventured  to 
say,  after  much  hesitation,  that  I  was 
delighted  to  see  him  at  last  looking 
to  the  right  quarter  for  support  ana 
consolation. 

"  Bah  !"  he  exclaimed  impetuous- 
ly, removing  his  hands,  and  eyeing 
me  with  sternness,  almost  approach- 
ing fury,  "  why  will  you  persist  in 
pestering  your  patients  witn  twaddle 
of  that  sort  ? — eandem  semper  ca* 
nens  cantilenamy  ad  nauseam  usque 
—as  though  you  carried  a  psalter  in 
your  pocket  ?  When  I  want  to  listen 
to  any  thing  of  that  kind,  why,  I'll 
pay  a  parson !  Haven't  I  a  tide  enough 
of  horror  to  bear  up  against  already, 
without  your  bringing  a  sea  of  su- 
perstition upon  me  ?  No  more  of  it 
— no  more — 'tis  foul."  I  felt  roused 
myself,  at  last,  to  something  like  cor- 
respondent emotions;  for  there  was 
an  insolence  of  assumption  in  his 
tone  which  I  could  not  brook. 

**  Mr  Effingstone,"  said  I,  calmly, 
"  this  silly  swagger  will   not    do. 
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'Hi  unworthy  of  you— unscholarly 
— ungentlcmanly— you /orctf  me  to 
say  so.  I  beg  I  may  hear  no  more 
of  ft,  or  you  and  I  must  part  I  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  such  treat- 
ment, and  I  cannot  now  learn  how 
to  endure  It  from  you. — From  what 
quarter  can  you  expect  support  or 
fortitude/'  said  I,  in  a  milder  tone, 
seeing  him  startled  and  surprised  at 
the  former  part,  **  except  the  despised 
consolations  of  religion  ?" 

'*  Doctor — you  are  too  superior  to 
petty  feelings  not  to  overlook  a  lit- 
tle occasional  petulance  in  such  a 
wretched  fellow  as  I  am !  You  ask 
me  whither  I  look  for  support  ?  I 
reply,  to  the  energies  of  my  own 
mmd — the  died  disciplined  ener^es 
of  my  own  mind,  doctor — a  mmd 
that  never  knew  what  fear  was — that 
no  disastrous  combinations  of  mis- 
fortune could  ever  yet  shake  from 
its  fortitude !  What  but  this  is  it, 
that  enables  me  to  shut  my  ears 
to  the  whisperings  of  some  pitying 
friend,  who,  knowing  what  hideous 
tortures  await  me,  has  stepped  out 
of  hell  to  come  and  advise  me  to 
suicide — Eh  ?*  he  enquired,  his  eye 
glaring  on  me  with  a  very  unusual 
expression.  **  However,  as  religion, 
that  is,  your  Christian  religion,  is  a 
subject  on  which  you  and  I  can  never 
agree — an  old  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween us--why,  the  less  said  about 
it  the  bettor.  It*s  useless  to  irritato 
a  man  whose  mind  is  made  up. 
D — n  it !  I  shall  never  be  a  believer 
—may  I  die  first  I"  he  concluded, 
with  angry  vehemence. 

The  remainder  of  the  interview  I 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
him  to  relinquish  his  present  un- 
suitable lodgings,  and  return  to  the 
sphere  of  his  friends  and  relations-^ 
but  in  vain.  He  was  fixedly  deter- 
mined to  continue  in  that  obscure 
hole,  he  said,  till  there  was  about  a 
week  or  so  between  him  and  death, 
and  then  he  would  return,  **  and  die 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  as  the 
phrase  was."  Alas,  however,  I  knew 
but  too  well,  that  in  the  event  of  his 
adhering  to  that  resolution,  he  was 
fated  to  expire  in  the  bed  where 
he  then  lay ;  for  I  foresaw  but  too 
truly  that  the  termination  of  his  ill- 
ness would  be  attended  with  cir- 
cumstances rendering  removal  utter- 
V  impossible.    He  made  me  pledge 

r  word  that  I  would  not,  without 
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his  express  request  or  sinctiOD,  Kp- 
prise  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
any  of  his  friends,  that  be  had  re- 
turned to  England.  It  was  in  ?ain 
that  I  expostulated,  that  I  repre- 
sented the  responsibOi^  imposed 
upon  me;  and  reminded  him,  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  thing  serious  and 
sudden  befalling  him,  the  censure  of 
all  his  relatives  would  l>e  levelled  at 
me.  He  was  immovable.  **  Doctor, 
you  know  well  I  dare  not  see  them, 
as  well  on  my  own  account  as  dieirs," 
said  he,  bitterly.  He  begsed  me  to 
prescribe  him  a  powerml  anodyne 
draught;  for  that  he  could  get  no  rest 
at  nights;  that  an  intense  rackingpun 
was  gnawing  all  his  bones  from 
mommg  to  evening,  and  from  even- 
ing to  morning :  and  what  with  tbk 
and  other  dreadful  concomitants,  he 
"  was,"  he  said,  **  suffering  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned,  and  perhaps 
worse."  I  complied  with  his  re- 
quest, and  ordered  him  also  many 
other  medicines  and  applicatioiis, 
and  promised  to  see  him  soon  in  the 
morning.  I  was  accordingly  with 
him  about  twelve  the  next  day.  He 
was  sitting  up,  and  In  his  dreasing- 
gown,  before  the  fire,  in  great  pain, 
and  suffering  under  the  deepest  de- 
jection. He  complained  heavily  of 
the  intense  and  unremitting  agony 
he  had  endured  all  night  long,  and 
thought  that  from  some  cause  or 
other,  the  laudanum  draught  I  order- 
ed, had  tended  to  make  him  only 
more  acutely  sensible  of  the  pain. 
**  It  is  a  peculiar  and  horrible  sensa- 
tion ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  an  ade- 
auate  idea  of  it,"  he  said :  "  it  is  as 
lough  the  marrow  in  my  bones  were 
transformed  into  something  animated 
— into  blind-worms,  writhing,  bitii^ 
and  stinging  incessantly" — and  he 
shuddered,  as  did  I  also,  at  the  re- 
volting comparison.  He  put  me  up- 
on a  minute  exposition  of  the  ra- 
tionale of  his  disorder :  and  if  ever 
I  was  at  a  loss  for  adequate  expre 
sions  or  illustrations,  he  supplic 
them  with  a  readiness,  an  exquisil 
appositeness,  which,  added  to  h 
astonishing  acuteness  in  compr 
bending  the  most  strictly  technic 
details,  filled  me  with  admiration  f 
his  great  powers  of  mind,  and  poi 
nant  regret  at  their  miserable  d« 
cration. 

^*  Well,  I  don't  think  you  can  g 
me  any  efficient  relief,  doctor,"  s 
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he, ''  8nd  I  am  therefore  bent  on  try- 
ing a  scheme  of  my  own." 

*  And  what,  pray,  may  that  be  ?" 
I  enquired  curiously. 

"rll  tell  you  my  preparations.  I've 
ordered — ^by  ! — nearly  a  hun- 
dredweight of  the  strongest  tobacco 
that's  to  oe  bought,  and  thousands  of 
pipes;  and  with  these  I  intend  to 
smoke  myself  into  stupidity,  or  ra- 
ther insensibility,  if  possible,  till  I 
can't  undertake  to  say  whether  I 
live  or  not;  and  my  good  fellow, 
George,  is  to  be  readmg  me  Don 
Quixote,  the  while."  Oh,  with  what 
a  sorrowful  air  of  forced  gaiety  was 
all  this  uttered ! 

One  sudden  burst  of  bitterness  I 
well  recollect    I  was  saying,  while 

Eutting  on  my  gloves  to  go,  that  I 
oped  to  see  him  in  better  spirits  the 
next  time  I  called. 

*  Better  spirits  ?  Ha  I  ha!  How 
the  —  can  I  be  in  better  spirits — 
an  exile  from  society — and  absolute- 
ly rotting  away  here — in  such  a  con- 
temptible hovel  as  this— am on^  a  set 
of  base-born  brutal  savages  ? — taugh ! 
faugh  I  It  does  need  something  here 
—here,"  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
forehead, "  to  bear  it— aye,  it  does  I" 
I  thought  his  tones  were  tremulous, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
known  them  so— and  1  could  not 
help  thinking  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes;  for  he  started  suddenly  from 
me,  and  affected  to  be  gazing  at  some 
passing  objects  in  the  street.  I  saw 
ne  was  beginning  to  sink  under  a 
consciousness  of  the  bitter  degrada- 
tion into  which  he  had  sunk — the 
wretched  prospect  of  his  **  sun's  go- 
ing down  in  darkness !"  I  saw  that 
tbe  strength  of  mind  to  which  he 
clung  so  pertinaciously  for  support, 
was  fast  oisappearing,  like  snow  be- 
neath the  sunbeam.        #        #        # 

[Then  follow  the  details  of  his  dis- 
ease, which  are  so  shocking  as  to  be 
unfit  for  any  but  professional  eyes. 
They  represent  all  the  energies  of 
his  nature  as  shaken  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  restoration — his  constitu- 
tion thoroughly  polluted— wholly  un- 
dermined. That  the  remedies  re- 
sorted to  had  been  almost  more 
dreadful  than  the  disease — and  yet 
exhibited  in  vain !  In  the  next  twen- 
ty pages  of  the  Diary,  the  shados  of 
horror  are  represented  as  gradually 
closing  and  darkening  around  this 


wretched  victim  of  debauchery;  and 
the  narrative  is  carried  forward 
through  three  months.  A  few  ex- 
tracts only,  from  this  portion,  are 
fitting  for  the  reader.] 

Friday,  January  5, — Mr  Effing- 
stone  continues  in  the  same  deplo- 
rable state  described  in  my  former 
entry.  It  is  absolutely  revolting  to 
enter  his  room,  the  effluvia  are  so 
sickenmg — so  overpowering.  I  am 
compelled  to  use  a  vinaigrette  inces- 
santly, as  well  as  eau  de  Cologne, 
and  other  scents,  in  profusion.  I 
found  him  engaged,  as  usual,  deep 
in  Petronius  Arbiter !  He  still  makes 
the  same  wretched  show  of  reliance 
on  the  strength  and  firmness  of  his 
mental  powers;  but  his  worn  and 
haggard  features — the  burning  bril- 
liance of  his  often  half-frenzied 
eyes — the  broken,  hollow  tones  of 
his  voice — ^his  sudden  starts  of  ap- 
prehension—belie every  word  he 
utters.  He  describes  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings as  frightful.  Indeed  Mrs 

has  often  told  me,  that  his  groans 
both  disturb  and  alarm  the  neigh- 
bours, even  as  far  as  over  the  way  I 
The  very  watchman  has  several  times 
been  so  much  startled  in  passing,  at 
hearing  his  groans,  that  he  has  knock- 
ed at  the  door  to  enquire  about  them. 

Neither  Sir  nor  I  can  think  of 

any  thing  that  seems  likely  to  as- 
suage his  agonies.  Even  laudanum 
has  failed  us  altogether,  though  it 
has  been  given  in  unprecedented 
quantities.  I  think  I  can  say  with 
truth  and  sincerity,  that  scarce  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  should  tempt 
me  to  undertake  the  management  of 
another  such  case.  I  am  losing  my 
appetite— loathe  animal  food — ^am 
haunted  day  and  night  by  the  piteous 
spectacle  which  I  have  to  encounter 
daily  in  Mr  Effingstone.  Oh,  that 
Heaven  would  terminate  his  tortures 
— surely  he  has  suffered  enough!  I 
am  sure  he  would  hail  the  prospect 
of  death  with  ecstasy ! 

Wednesday  y  10.— Poor,  infatuated, 
obstinate  Effingstone  will  not  yet 
allow  me  to  communicate  with  any 
of  his  family  or  friends,  though  he 
knows  they  are  almost  distracted  at 
not  hearing  from  him,  fancying  him 

yet  abroad.    Colonel asked  me 

the  other  day,  earnestly,  when  I  last 
heard  from  Mr  Effingstone !    I  wot 
der  my  conscious  looks  did  not  ^ 
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tray  me.  I  almost  wish  they  had. 
Good  God !  in  what  a  painful  predi- 
cament I  am  placed!  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  Shall  I  tell  them  all  about  him, 
and  disregard  consequences  ?  Oh — 
no—no; — how  can  that  be,  when 
my  word  and  honour  are  solemnly 
pledged  to  the  contrary  ? 

Saturday,  20. — Poor  Effingstone 
has  experienced  a  signal  instance  of 
the  ingratitude  and  heartlessness  of 
mere  men  of  the  world.  He  sent  his 
man,  some  time  ago,  with  a  confiden- 
tial note  to  Captain  — -,  formerly 
one  of  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances, stating  briefly  the  shocking 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placea, 
and  begging  him  to  call  and  see  him. 
The  captain  sent  back  a  vivd  voce  (/) 
message,  that  he  should  feel  happy 
in  callmg  on  Mr  Effingstone  in  a  few 
days'  time,  and  would  then,  but  that 
he  was  busy  making  up  a  match  at 
billiards,  and  balancing  his  bettine- 
book,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This  day  the  fel- 
low rode  up  to  the  door,  and — left 
a  card  for  Mr  Effingstone,  without 
asking  to  see  him  !  Heartless,  con- 
temptible thing  I  I  drove  up  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  gen- 
tleman had  left  Poqr  Effingstone 
could  not  repress  tears  while  inform- 
ing me  of  the  above.  "  Would  you 
believe  it,  doctor,"  said  he,  "that 
Certain was  one  of  my  most  in- 
timate companions — that  he  has  won 
many  hundred  pounds  of  my  money 
-—and  that  I  have  stood  his  second  in 
a  duel  ?"—«  Oh,  yes -I  could  believe 
it  all,  and  much  more !" — "  My  poor 
man,  George,"  he  resumed, "  is  worth 
a  million  of  such  puppies !  Don't 
you  think  the  good,  faithful  fellow 
looks  ill  ?  He  is  at  my  bedside  twen- 
ty times  a-nightl  Do  try  and  do 
something  for  him !  I've  left  him  a 
trifling  annuity  out  of  the  wreck  of 
my  fortune,  poor  fellow!"  and  the 
rebellious  tears  again  glistened  in  his 
eyes.    His  tortures  are  unmitigated. 

Friday,  26.— Surely,  surely  f  have 
never  seen,  and  seldom  heard  or 
read,  of  such  sufferings  as  the 
wretched  Effingstone's.  He  strives 
to  endure  them  with  the  fortitude 
and  patience  of  a  martyi-— or  rather 
is  struggling  to  exhibit  a  spirit  of 
sullen,  stoical  submission  to  his  fate, 
such  as  is  iDculcated  in  Arrian's  Dis- 
courses of  Epictetus,  which  he  reads 
almost  all  day.  His  anguish  is  so 
excruciating  and  uninterrupted,  that 
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I  am  astonished  how  he  Fetaiiu  the 
use  of  his  reason.  All  power  of  lo- 
comotion has  disappeared  long  ago. 
The  only  parts  of  his  body  he  caD 
move  now  are  his  fingers,  toes,  and 
head— which  latter  he  Bometimn 
shakes  about,  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  of 
pain,  with  such  frightful  violence  is 
would,  one  should  think,  almost  suf- 
fice to  sever  it  horn  his  should^! 
The  flesh  of  the  lower  extremities— 

the  flesh *        *      *    Horrible! 

All  sensation  has  ceased  in  them  for 
a  fortnight !  He  describes  the  ago- 
nies about  his  stomach  and  bowels 
to  be  as  though  wolves  were  raven- 
ously gnawing  and  mangling  all  with- 
in. 

Oh,  my  God  I  if ''  men  about  town," 
in  London,  or  elsewhere,  couldbutsee 
the  hideous  spectacle  Mr  Effingstone 
presents,  surely  it  would  palsy  them 
m  the  pursuit  of  ruin,  and  scare  them 
into  the  paths  of  virtue  I 

Mrs ,  his  landlady,  is  so  ill 

with  attendance  on  him—almostpoi- 
soned  by  the  foul  air  in  his  chamber 
— that  she  is  ^one  to  the  house  of  a 
relative  for  a  few  weeks,  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  town,  having  first  engaged 
one  of  the  poor  neighboun  to  sim- 
ply her  place  as  lu*  Eflingstone  s 
nurse.  The  people  opposite,  and  on 
each  side  of  tne  house,  are  comphiin- 
ing  again,  loudlF,  of  the  strange  noc- 
tuniiu  noises  heard  in  Mr  Effing- 
stone's room.  They  are  his  groan- 
ings!  •  *  * 

Tuesday,  3 1 . — Again  I  have  visited 
that  scene  of  loathsomeness  and  hor- 
ror, Mr  Eflingstone's  chamber.  The 
nurse  and  George  told  me  he  had 
been  raving  deliriously  all  nightlong. 
I  found  him  incredibly  altered  m 
countenance,  so  much  so,  that  I 
should  hardly  have  recognised  his 
features.  He  was  mumbling,  with 
his  eyes  closed,  when  I  entered  the 
room. 

''  Doctor  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  doubt  and  fear,  such  as  I  had 
never  known  from  him  before, 
*'  you  have  not  heard  me  abuse  the 
Bible  lately,  have  you  ?" 

«  Not  very  lately,  Mr  Effingstone," 
I  replied,  pointedly. 

''  Good,^'  said  he,  with  his  usual 
decision  and  energy  of  manner. 
"  There  are  awful  things  in  that 
book — aren't  tihere,  doctor  ?" 

**  Many  very  awful  things  there 
are  indeed." 
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*^  I  thoughtso— I  thought  bo.  Pray" 
•—  his  manner  grew  suddenly 
perturbed,  and  he  paused  for  a  mo- 
menty  as  if  to  recollect  himself — 

"  Pray — ^pray" again  he  paused, 

but  coula  not  succeed  in  disguislDg 
his  trepidation — **  do  you  happen  to 
recollect  whether  there  are  such 
words  in  the  Bible  as — as — *  many 

STRIPES  T  " 

.  *'  Yes,  there  are ;  and  they  form 
part  of  a  very  fearful  passage," 
said  I,  Quoting  the  verse  as  nearly 
as  I  could.  He  listened  silently.  His 
features  swelled  with  suppressed 
emotion.  There  was  horror  in  his 
eye. 

•*  Doctor,  what  a — a — ^remark — able 
— ^nay,  hideous  dream  I  had  last 
night  I  I  thought  a  fiend  came  and 
took  me  to  a  gloomy  belfry,  or  some 
other  such  place,  and  muttered 
'  many  stripes — many  stripes,'  in  my 
ear ;  and  the  huge  bell  almost  tolled 
me  into  madness,  for  all  the  damned 
danced  around  me  to  the  sound  of 
it!  ha,  ha!"  He  added,  with  a  faint 
laugh,  after  a  pause, "  There 's  some- 
thing cu— cur— cursedly  odd  in  the 
coincidence,  isn't  there?  How  it 
would  have  frightened  some  wise- 
acres!" he  contmued,  a  forced  smile 
flitting  over  his  haggard  features,  as 
if  in  mockerv.  **  But  it  is  easily  to  be 
accounted  for — the  intimate  con- 
nexion—sympathy—between mind 
and   matter,  reciprocally   affecting 

each  otlier— affecting  each ha, 

ha,  ha ! — ^Doctor,  it's  no  use  keeping 
up  this  damned  farce  any  longer, 

human  nature  won't  bear  it!  D nl 

I'm  going  down  to  hell  !  I  am !"  said 
lie,  almost  yelling  out  the  words.  I 
liad  never  before  witnessed  such  a 
fearful  manifestation  of  his  feelings. 
I  almost  started  from  the  chair  on 
"ivhich  I  was  sitting. 

**  Why" — ^lie  continued,  in  nearly 
the  same  tone  and  manner,  as  if  he 
had  lost  all  self-control,  *'  what  is  it 
that  has  maddened  me  all  my  life, 
and  left  me  sober  only  at  this  ghastly 
hour — too  late?"  My  agitation  would 
not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  whis- 
per a  few  unconnected  words  of 
encouragement,  almost  inaudible  to 
nnyself.  In  about  ten  minutes'  time, 
neither  of  us  having  broken  the  si- 
lence of  the  interval,  he  said,  in  a 
calmer  tone,  *'  Doctor,  be  good 
enoi^h  to  wipe  my  forehead— will 
you  r '  I  did  so.  **  You  know  better^ 


doctor,  of  course,  than  to  attach  any 
importance  to  the  nonsensical  rant- 
ings  extorted  by  deathbed  agonies, 
eh?  Don't  dying  people,  at  least 
those  who  die  in  great  pain,  almost 
always  express  themselves  so  ?  How 
apt  superstition  is  to  rear  its  dismal 
flag  over  the  prostrate  energies  of 
one's  soul,  when  the  body  is  racked 
by  tortures  like  mine  I  Oh,  oh,  oh, 
that  maddening  sensation  about  the 
centre  of  my  stomach  I  Doctor,  go 
home,  and  forget  all  the  stuff  you've 
heard  me  utter  to-day — *  Richard's 
himself  again !' " 

.  Thursday,  2d  February.'-^On  ar- 
riving this  morning  at row,  I 

was  shewn  into  the  back  parlour, 
where  sat  the  nurse,  very  sick  and 
faint  She  begged  me  to  procure  a 
substitute,  for  that  she  was  nearly 
killed  herself,  and  nothing  should 
tempt  her  to  continue  in  her  present 
situation.  Poor  thing!  I  aid  not 
wonder  at  it !  I  told  her  I  would  send 
a  nurse  from  one  of  the  hospitals  that 
evening ;  andtlien  enquired  what  sort 
of  a  night  Mr  Eflingstone  had  passed. 
**  Terrible,"  she  said;  "  groaning, 
shaking,  and  roaring  all  night  lonff, 
*  many  stripes,'  *  many  stripes,'  *  <m 
God  of  mercy  I'  and  enquiring  per- 
petually for  you."  I  repaired  to  the 
fatal  chamber  immediately,  though 
latterly  my  spirits  began  to  fail  me 
whenever  I  approached  the  door.  I 
was  going  to  take  my  usual  seat  in 
the  arm-cnair  by  the  bedside. 

"  Don't  sit  there — don't  sit  there," 
groaned,  rather  gasped  Mr  Effing- 
stone,  '*  for  a  hideous  being  sate  m 
that  chair  all  night  long,  every 
muscle  in  his  face  crept  and  shrunk 
with  horror,  "  muttering,  *  many 
stripes  P  Doctor,  order  that  blight- 
ed chair  to  be  taken  away,  broken 
up,  and  burnt,  every  splinter  of  it ! 
Let  no  hum^  being  ever  sit  in  it 
again !  And  give  instructions  to  the 
people  about  me  never  to  desert  me 
tor  a  moment — or— or — carry  me 
off!— they  will!  *  •  My 
frenzied  fancy  conjures  up  the 
ghastliest  objects  that  can  scare  man 
mto  madness  I"    He  paused. 

"  Great  God,  doctor !  suppose, 
after  all,  what  the  Bible  says  should 
prove  true  I"  he  literally  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  looked  a  truer  image  of 
despair  than  1  have  ever  seen  repre- 
sented in  pictures,  on  the  stage^  or 
in  real  life.    •*  Why,  Mr  Effingst^ne, 
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among  them!^  What!  all  three  of 
you  dead — and  damned  before  me  ? 

— W !   Where  is  your  d— d 

loaded  dice  ? — Filled  with  fire,  eh  ? 
—  •  *  — So,  Tou  were  the  three 
devils  I  saw  sitting  at  the  table,  eh  ? 
—Well,  I  shall  be  last— but,  d— e, 
I'll  be  the  chief  of  youI-^Fll  be 
king  in  hell !— *  •  —What— what's 
that  filthy  owl  sittiiu;  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bed  for,  eh  r—Kick  it  off^ 
strike  it! — Away— out  on  thee,  thou 
imp  of  hell ! — I  shall  make  thee  sing 
presently! — Let  in  the  snakes — let 
them  in — I  love  them !  I  hear  them 
writhing  up  stairs!"  He  began  to 
shake  his  head  violently  from  side  to 
side,  his  eyes  glaring  like  coals  of 
fijre,  and  his  teeth  gnashing.  I  never 
could  have  imag'ined  any  thin^  half 
so  frightful.  \Vbat  with  the  highly 
excited  state  of  my  feelings,  ana  the 
horrible  scents  of  death  which  were 
diffused  about  the  room,  and  to  which 
not  the  strongest  salts  of  ammonia, 
used  incessantly,  could  render  me 
insensible,  I  was  oblifi^ed  to  leave 
abruptly.  I  knew  the  last  act  of  the 
black  tragedy  was  closing  that  night ! 
I  left  word  with  the  nurse,  that  so 
soon  as  Mr  Efiingstone  should  be 
released  from  his  misery,  she  should 
get  into  a  hackney-coach,  and  come 

to  my  house. 

*        *        •        «        * 

I  lay  tossing  in  bed  all  night  long 
—-my  mind  suffused  with  the  horrors 
of  the  scene  of  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  some  faint  idea  above. 
Were  I  to  record  half  what  I  recollect 
of  his  hideous  ravings,  it  would  scare 
myself  to  read  it ! — I  will  not !  Let 
them  and  their  memory  perish! — 
I  fancied  myself  lying  side  by  side 
with  the  loathsome  thine  bearing 
the  name  of  Effinestone — ^tnatlcould 
not  move  away  from  him — that  his 
head,  shaking  from  side  to  side  as  I 
have  mentioned  above,  was  battering 
my  cheeks  and  forehead ;  in  short,  i 
was  almost  beside  myself! — I  was 
in  the  act  of  uttering  a  fervent  prayer 
to  the  Deity,  that  even  in  the  eleventh 
hour — the  eleventh  hour — when  a 
violent  ringing  of  the  night-bell  made 
me  spring  out  of  bed.  It  was  as  I 
suspected.  The  nurse  had  come — 
and,  already,  all  was  over.  My  heart 
seemed  to  grow  suddenly  cold  and 
motionless.  I  dressed  myself,  and 
went  down  into  the  drawing-room. 


On  the  sofa  lay  the  woman :  She  bad 
fainted.  On  recoveriog  her  seiisa, 
I  asked  her  if  all  was  over;— she 
nodded  with  an  affrighted  expres- 
sion ! — A  little  wine  and  water  re- 
stored her  self-possession.  "  When 
did  it  occur  ?"  I  asked.  <<  Exacdy 
as  the  clock  struck  three,"  she  re- 
plied. *'  George,  and  I,  and  Mr — , 
the  apothecary,  whom  we  had  sent 
for  out  of  the  next  street,  were  sit- 
ting and  standing  round  the  bed. 
Mr  Hardy  lay  tossmg  his  head  about 
for  nearly  an  hour,  saying  all  man- 
ner of  horrible  Iliiiifi;s.  A  few  mi- 
nutes before  three  he  gave  a  loud 
howl,  and  shouted,  '  Here,  you 
wretches — why  do  you  put  the  can- 
dles out — ^here— here — Fm  dying!' 

**  *  God's  peace  be  with  you,  dr  !— 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you !'— we 
groaned,  like  people  distracted. 

"  *  Ha— ha— ha !— D— n  you  !- 
D— n  you  all ! — Dying  ? — ^D— n  me ! 
I  won't  die! — I  won't  die !— No— no! 
— D — n  me — I  won't — won't— wonH 

*  and  made  a  noise  as  if  he  was 

choked.  We  looked— yes,  he  was 
gone !" — He  was  interred  in  an  ob- 
scure dissenting  burying-groimd  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  under 
the  name  of  Haray,  for  his  familj 
refused  to  recognise  him. 

So  lived  and  died  a  "  man  about 
town" — and  so,  alas,  will  yet  lire 
and  die  many  another  max  about 

TOWN  ! 


DEATH  AT  THE  TOILET. 

<*  'Tis  no  use  talking  to  me,  mo- 
ther, I  will  go  to  Mrs  P 's  party 

to-night,  if  I  die  for  it— that's  flat! 
You  Know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  Lieu- 
tenant N •  is  to  be  there,  and  he's 

going  to  leave  town  to-morrow— so 
up  I  go  to  dress." 

**  Charlotte,  why  will  you  be  so 
obstinate?  You  know  how  poorly 
you  have  been  all  the  week,  and  Tk 

says  late  hours  are  the  worst 

things  in  the  world  for  you." 

^  Pshaw,  mother !  nonsense,  non- 
sense." 

"  Be  persuaded  for  once,  now,  1 
beg !  On  dear,  dear,  what  a  niicbt  it 
is  too — it  pours  with  rain,  and  blows 
a  perfect  hurricane !  You'll  be  wet 
and  catch  cold,  rely  on  it  Come 
now,  won't  you  stop  and  keep  at* 
companv  to-night?  That's  a  good 
glrl!^ 
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"  Some  other  night  will  do  as  well 
for  that»  you  know ;  for  now  I'll  go 

to  Mrs  P \  if  it  rains  cats  and 

dogs.  So  up— up — ^up  I  go !"  singing 
jauntily 

"  Ob  she  shall  dance  all  dresVd  in  white. 
So  ladylike." 

Such  were,  very  nearly,  the  words, 
and  Buch  the  manner  in  which  Miss 

J expressed  her  determination 

to  act  in  defiance  of  her  mother's 
wishes  and  entreaties.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  her  widowed  mother, 
and  had,  but  a  few  weeks  before, 
completed  her  twenty -sixth  year, 
with  yet  no  other  prospect  before 
her  than  bleak  sinde-blessedness.  A 
weaker,more  frivolous  and  conceited 
creature  never  breathed — the  tor- 
ment of  her  amiable  parent,  the  nui- 
Rsnce  of  her  acquaintance.  Though 
her  mother's  circumstances  were 
Tery  straitened,  sufficing  barely  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
what  is  called  the  middling  genteel 
class  of  society,  this  young  woman 
contrived  by  some  means  or  other  to 
gratify  her  penchant  for  dress,  and 
gadded  about  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, the  most  showily  dressed  per- 
son in  the  neighbourhood.  Though 
far  from  being  even  prett}'-faced,  or 
having  any  pretensions  to  a  good 
figure,  for  she  both  stooped  and  was 
skinny,  she  yet  believed  herself  hand- 
some ;  and  by  a  vulgar,  flippant  for- 
wardness of  demeanour,  especially 
when  in  mixed  company,  extorted 
such  attentions  as  persuaded  her  that 
others  thought  so. 

For  one  or  two  years  she  had  been 
an  occasional  patient  of  mine.  The 
settled  pallor,  the  tallowiness  of  her 
complexion,  conjointly  with  other 
symptoms,  evidenced  the  existence 
of  a  liver  complaint;  and  the  last 
visits  I  had  paid  her  were  in  conse- 
quence of  frequent  sensations  of  op- 
pression and  pain  in  the  chest,  which 
clearly  indicated  some  organic  dis- 
ease of  her  heart.  I  saw  enough  to 
warrant  me  in  warning  her  mother 
of  the  possibility  of  her  daughter's 
sudden  death  from  this  cause,  and 
the  imminent  peril  to  which  she  ex- 
posed herself  by  dancing,  late  hours, 

&c. ;  but  Mrs 's  remonstrances, 

gentle  and  affectionate  as  they  always 
were,  were  thrown  away  upon  her 
headstrong  daughter. 

It  was  striking  eight  by  the  church 
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clock,  when  Miss  J——,  humming  the 
words  of  the  song  above  mentioned, 
lit  her  chamber-candle  by  her  mo- 
ther's, and  withdrew  to  her  room  to 
dress,  sound!  v  rating  the  servant-girl 
by  the  way,  for  not  having  starched 
some  article  or  other  which  she  in- 
tended to  have  worn  that  evening. 
As  her  toilet  was  usually  a  long  and 
laborious  business,  it  did  not  occasion 
much  surprise  to  her  mother,  who 
was  sitting  by  the  fire  in  their  little 
parlour,  reading  some  book  of  devo- 
tion, that  the  church  chimes  announ- 
ced the  first  quarter  past  nine  o'clock, 
without  her  daughter's  making  her 
appearance.  The  noise  she  had  made 
over-head  in  walking  to  and  fro  to 
her  drawers,  dressing-table,  &c.  had 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
her  mother  supposed  she  was  then 
en^ged  at  her  glass,  adjusting  her 
hair,  and  preparing  her  complexion. 

"  Well,  I  wonder  what  can  make 
Charlotte  so  very  careful  about  her 

dress  to-night  I"  exclaimed  Mrs  J , 

removing  ner  eyes  from  the  book, 
and  gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  fire ; 
''  Oh!  it  must  be  because  young 

Lieutenant  N is  to  be  there. 

Well,  I  was  young  myself  once,  and 
it's  very  excusable  in  Charlotte — 
heigho  I"  She  heard  the  wind  howl- 
ing so  dismally  without,  that  she  drew 
together  the  coals  of  her  brisk  fire, 
and  was  laying  down  the  poker  when 
the  clock  of  —  church  struck  the 
second  quarter  after  nine. 

"  W^hy,  what  in  the  world  can 
Charlotte  be  doine  all  this  while  ?" 
she  again  enquirea.  She  listened — 
**  I  have  not  heard  her  moving  for  the 
last  three  quarters  of  an  hour !  I'll 
call  the  maid  and  ask."  She  rung 
the  bell,  and  the  servant  appeared. 

**  Betty,  Miss  J—-  is  not  gone  yet, 
is  she  ?" 

*'  La,  no,  ma'am,"  replied  the  girl, 
**  I  took  up  the  curling  irons  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  as 
she  had  put  one  of  her  curls  out ;  and 
she  said  she  should  soon  be  ready. 
She's  burst  her  new  muslin  dress 
behind,  and  that  has  put  her  into  a 
way,  ma'am." 

"  Go  up  to  her  room,  then,  Betty,  and 
see  if  she  wants  any  thin^ ;  and  tell 
her  it's  half  past  nine  o'clock,"  said 

Mrs  J .  The  servant  accordingly 

went  up  stairs,  and  knocked  at  the 
bedroom  door,  once,  twice,  thrice, 
but  received  no  answer.  There  was 
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a  dead  sileiice^  except  when  the  wind  by  the  light  of  the  expiring  candle, 
•hook  the  window.  Could  MiM  reflected  with  frighiral  fidelity  the 
J—**  have  fallen  asleep  ?  Oh,  im-  clammy  fixed  features^  daubed  orer 
possible !  She  knockea  again,  bat  with  rouge  and  cannine— -the  fallen 
unsuccessfully  as  before.  She  be^  lower  jaw — and  the  eyes  directed 
came  a  little  flustered ;  and  after  a  full  into  the  glass,  with  a  cold  dull 
moment's  pause,  opened  the  door  stare,  that  \vb»  appalling.  On  exa- 
and  entered.  There  was  Miss  J  ininiDg  the  countenance  more  nar- 
sittingatthe glass.  **  Why, la,ma'am  I"  rowly,  I  thought  I  detected  the  traces 
commenced  Betty  in  a  petulant  tone,  of  a  smirk  of  conceit  and  self-con- 
walking  up  to  her,  ^  here  have  1  plaeoicy,  which  not  eren  the  palsy- 
been  knocking  for   these  five  mi-  BigtmichofDealheaaldwhettyobli- 


nutes,  and"--^-     Betty  Btsggered  terate.    The  hair  of  the  corpse,  aU 

horror«struck  to  the  bed,  ancf  utter-  smooth  and  glossy,  was  curled  with 

ing  a  loud  shriek,alarned  Mrs  J-*—,  elaborate  precision ;  and  the  skhmy 

who   instantly  tottered   up   stairs,  sallow  neck  was  encircled  widi  a 

almost   palsied    with  fright. — Miss  string  of  glistening  pearls.  Thegfaast- 

J— ^  was  dead !  ly  visage  of  death  thus  leering  througli 

I  was  there  within  a  few  minutes,  the  tinselry  of  fashion — the  *  vaio 

for  my  house  was  not  more  than  two  show'*  of  artificial  joy — was  a  hcm- 

streeiB  distant  It  was  a  stormy  night  ble  mockery  of  the  fooleries  of  life ! 

in  March :  and  the  desolate  aspect  Indeed  it  was  a  most  humiliatiiig 

of  things  without— deserted  streets —  and  shocking  spectacle.    Poor  crea- 

the  dreary  howling  of  tlie  wind,  and  ture !  struck  dead  in  the  very  act  of 

the  incessant  pattering  of  the  rain-^  sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  female 

contributed  to  cast  a  gloom  over  my  vanity !  She  must  have  been  dead 

mind,  when  connect^  with  the  in-  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  twenty 

telligence  of  the  awful  event  that  minutes,  or  half  an  hour,  when  I  ar- 

had  summoned  me  out,  which  was  rived,  for  nearly  all  the  animal  heat 

deepened  into  horror  by  the  spec-  had  deserted  tiie  body,  which  was 

tacle  I  was  doomed  to  witness.    On  rapidly  etiiTenlng.    I  attempted,  but 

reaching  the  house,  I  found  Mrs  J—-  in  vain,  to  draw  a  little  blood  from 

in  violent  hysterics,  surrounded  by  the  arm.    Two  or  three  women  pre* 

several  of  her  neighbours  who  had  sent  proceeded  to  remove  die  corpse 

been  called  in  to  her  assistance.  I  re-  to  the  bed,  for  the  purpose  of  layiof 

paired  instantly  to  the  scene  of  death,  it  ouL    What  strange  paasivenessl 

and  beheld  what  I  sliall  never  forget.  No  resistance  offered  to  them  while 

The  room  was  occupied  by  a  white-  straightening  the  bent  right  arm,  and 

curtained  bed.    There  was  but  one  binding  the  jaws  together  with  a 

window,  and  before  it  was  a  table,  faded    white   riband,    which    Miss 

on  which  stood  a  looking-glass,  hung  J-—  had  destined  for  her  waist  that 

with  a  little  white  drapery ;  and  var  evening. 

rious  paraphernalia  of^the  toilet  lav  On  examination  of  the  body,  we 

scattered  about^-ptns,broaches,  curl-  found  that  death  had  been  occasioii- 

ing-papers,  ribands,  gloves,  &c.    An  ed  by  disease  of  the  heart    Her  life 

arm-chair  was  drawn  to  this  table,  might  have  been  protracted,  poesi- 

and  in  it  sat  Miss  J ,  stone-dead,  bly  for  years,  had  she  but  taken  my 

Her  head  rested  upon  her  right  hand,  «dvice,  and  that  of  her  mother.    I 

her  elbow  supported  by  the  table;  have  seen  many  hundreds  of  corpses, 

while  her  left  nung  down  by  her  side,  as  well  in  the  calm  composure  of  sa- 

grasping  a  pair  of  curling-irons.  Each  tural  death,  as  mangled  and  distort- 

of  her  wnsts  was  encircled  by  a  ed  by  violence ;  but  never  have  I 

showy  gilt  bracelet    She  was  dress-  seen  so  startling  a  satire  upon  human 

ed  in  a  white  muslin  frock,  with  a  vanity,  so  repulsive,  unsightly,  and 

little  bordering  of  blonde.    Her  face  loathsome  a  spectacle,  as  a  (»rp$e 

was  turned  towards  the  glass,  which,  dressed  for  a  ball ! 

EERATA. 

In  page  780,  of  our  last  number,  line  27^for  "  fostered  by  foolish  tanT-^mA 
"  fostered  by  foolish  Jads." 
789— line  25— for  "  behaved  pei/ectfy"— resd,  *'  b^vtd  pwwcabl/." 
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AN  AUTUMN  WALK.  . 
BY  DELTA. 
I. 

Sweet  is  the.smile  of  the  vernal  morn. 

When  upon  zephyr's  wing  is  borne 

The  breath  of  the  opening  flowers,  and  skies 

Day  after  day  to  the  gazer's  sight 
Expand  a  thousand  fairy  dyes. 

More  sofUy  pure,  more  serenely  bright; 
When  Ocean  lulls  his  foamy  roar, 
To  tell  that  the  boreal  storms  are  o'er; 
While  naked  boughs  put  on  their  green; 

And  morning  listens  the  early  lark ; 
And  the  snowdrop,  like  a  spirit,  is  seen 

Peeping  up  from  earth's  caverns  dark: — 
Oh,  then  is  tne  season  of  hope — the  heart 
Feels  of  the  universe  a  part ; 
The  blooming  flowers — the  budding  trees—* 

The  brightening  sun — the  tender  sky — 
The  singing  birds,  and  the  humming  bees— 

Speak  they  not  all  to  the  ear  or  eye — 
To  say,  after  darkness,  and  cold,  and  rain. 
Come  loveliness^  warmth,  and  life  again  I 

II. 
Nor  glorious  less  is  the  summer  noon. 
When,  from  its  azure  zenith,  June 
Looks  on  the  beautiful  earth,  to  spread 

A  darkening  shadow  beneath  the  bowers. 
And  the  boughs  of  the  chestnut  overhead 

Are  spangled  over  with  gorgeous  flowers; 
When  the  trout  leaps  up  from  the  tepid  stream ; 
And  the  cattle,  from  the  hot  day-beam, 
Take  to  the  shelter  of  cooling  groves. 

Where,  'mid  the  pillar'd  emerald  gloom. 
From  tree  to  tree  the  cushat  roves, 

And  unseen  flowers  the  air  perfume  : — 
Then  to  the  loiterer  of  the  fields 
A  source  of  enduring  joy  it  yields, 
To  pause  amid  the  pastures  green, 

Ajid  hearken  a  thousand  notes  Uiat  fill 
The  air  with  music  from  throats  unseen-— 

A  long,  loud  song  of  praise,  until 
The  bosom's  cares  are  subdued  to  rest, 
And  a  holy  calm  pervades  the  breast. 

III. 

How  should  the  seasons  the  heart  employ  ? 

To  Spring  give  hope,  and  to  Summer  joy; 

But  to  Autumn  belongs  majestic  thought — 
The  shadows  of  Time  and  Eternity, 

Like  visions  before  the  eye  are  brought 
From  her  yellow  woods  and  her  changing  sky : 

Thou,  Autumn,  now  art  around  my  way. 

As  lonely  thus  abroad  I  stray, 

While  the  afternoon  melts  into  eve- 
Alas  I  how  rapidly  day  is  done ! — 

And  clouds  of  a  thousand  colours  weave 
Theh:  glories  around  the  setting  sun. 
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All  nature  teems  bathed  in  a  tender  grief; 
Tliere  is  ar^-brown  tint  on  the  leaf. 
That  proclaims  of  desolation  blank ; 

And  the  flowers  that  erewhile  bloom'd  so  fair. 
Now,  seeding,  wither  along  the  bank, 

Sered  by  Uie  chill  of  the  alter'd  air : 
The  aspect  of  all  things  seems  to  say — 
Man  like  the  seasons  shall  pass  away ! 

IV. 

October,  my  moralist  thou  shalt  be — 
Shake  down  thy  fragile  leaves  from  the  tree ; 
Pour  out  thy  tears  from  the  sullen  cloud; 

And,  while  the  gleaner  forsakes  the  iield. 
Let  the  winds  of  evening,  piping  loud, 

A  chorus  sad  to  the  partridge  yield. 
What  saith  the  river  that  rushes  down 
From  its  nursing  mountains,  foamy  and  brown  ? 
It  tells  of  tempest — of  sleet  and  rain — 

Of  summer  past  and  of  winter  near. 
Of  glories  that  shall  not  revive  again, 

Until  a  new  life  re-illume  the  year : — 
Of  the  shortening  and  the  lengthening  night ; 
Of  departed  sunshine ;  and  beauty's  olight ; 
Omens  of  death  and  of  pale  decay — 

Types  of  destruction's  impending  gloom— 
Flitting  o'er  man  on  life's  thorny  way. 

And  pointing  alike  to  his  ffoal — the  tomb ; 
For,  when  finishes  Age's  childlike  reign. 
No  second  boyhood  comes  round  agam ! 

V. 

Thus  to  my  soul — in  my  lonely  walks 
Of  contemplation — Autumn  talks : 
The  red-breast,  as  it  hops  along, 

Like  a  restless  spirit,  from  TOUgh  to  bough. 
Seems  warning  me,  with  its  dirge-like  song. 

Of  the  changes  that  wait  upon  all  below ! 
Speaks  not  the  hollow-soundmg  sea 
Of  what  bath  been — and  no  more  shall  be ! 
Of  days  that  are  past-— of  friendships  gone ; 

Of  visions  whose  glory  made  boyhood  bright ! 
Of  pleasures  flown-for  ever  flown-^ 

Of  hopes  that  shone,  but  to  set  in  night ! 
The  fadmg  flower  and  the  falling  leaf. 
Do  they  not  emblem  that  life  is  brief? 
'Tis  not  in  beauty — they  seem  to  say — 

From  year  to  year  to  retain  its  glow ; 
'Tis  not  in  strength  to  resbt  decay — 

All  is  doom'd  to  the  dust  below— 
The  meek  and  the  mighty — the  free  and  the  slave^- 
The  rich  and  the  poor — ^the  coward  and  brave, — 
The  young  and  the  old,  meet  they  not  in  the  grave  ? 
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THE  MYSTERIOUS  BRIDE. 


BT  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 


A  GREAT  number  of  people  now* 
a-dajrs  are  beginning  broadlfto  insi- 
nuate that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  ghosts,  or  spiritual  beings  visible 
to  mortal  sight.  Even  Sir  Walter 
Scott  is  turned  renegade,  and,  with 
his  stories  made  up  of  half-and-half, 
like  Nathaniel  Gows  toddy,  is  trying 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  most 
certain,  though  most  impalpable,  phe- 
nomena of  human  nature.  The  bo- 
dies are  daft  Heaven  mend  their 
wits  I  Before  they  had  ventured  to 
assert  such  things^  I  wish  they  had 
been  where  I  have  often  been ;  or,  in 
particular,  where  the  Laird  of  Birk- 
endelly  was  on  St  Lawrence's  Eve, 
in  the  year  1777,  and  sundry  times 
subsequent  to  that. 

Be  it  known,  then,  to  every  reader 
of  this  relation  of  facts  that  happen- 
ed in  my  own  remembrance,  that 
the  road  from  Birkendelly  to  the 
great  muckle  village  of  Balmawhap- 
ple,  (commonly  called  the  muckle 
town,  in  opposition  to  the  little  town 
that  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bum,)— that  road,  I  say,  lay  between 
two  thorn  hedges,  so  well  kept  by 
the  Laird's  heoger,  so  close,  and  so 
high,  that  a  rabbit  could  not  have 
escaped  from  the  highway  into  any 
of  the  adjoining  fields.  Along  this 
road  was  the  Laird  riding  on  the  Eve 
of  St  Lawrence,  in  a  careless,  indif- 
ferent manner,  with  his  hat  to  one 
side,  and  his  cane  dancing  a  horn- 
pipe on  the  curtch  of  the  saddle  be- 
fore him.  He  was,  moreover,  chant- 
ing a  song  to  himself,  and  I  have 
heard  people  tell  what  song  it  was 
too.  There  was  once  a  certain,  or 
rather  uncertain,  bard,  ycleped  Ro- 
bert Bums,  who  made  a  number  of 
good  songs;  but  this  that  the  Laird 
sung  was  an  amorous  song  of  great 
antiquity,  which,  like  all  the  said 
bard^s  best  songs,  was  sung  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  befwe  he  was 
bom.    It  began  thus : 

«  I  am  the  Laird  of  Windy-wa*s, 
I  cam  nae  here  without  a  cause, 
An*  I  hae  gotten  forty  fa*8 
In  coming  o*er  the  knowe,  joe ! 
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The  night  it  is  baith  wind  and  weet ; 
The  morn  it  will  be  tnaw  and  sleet ; 
My  shoon  are  frozen  to  my  feet ; 
O,  rise  an*  let  me  in,  joe ! 
Let  me  in  this  ae  night,'*  &c.  &c. 

This  song  was  the  Laird  singing, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
smudging  and  laughing  at  the  catas- 
trophe, when,  ere  ever  aware,  he  be- 
held, a  short  way  before  him,  an  un- 
commonly elegant  and  beautiful  girl 
walking  in  the  same  direction  with 
him.  "  Aye,"  said  the  Laird  to  him- 
self, *'  here  is  something  very  attrac- 
tive indeed  I  Where  the  deuce  can 
she  have  sprung  from?  She  must 
have  risen  out  of^he  earth,  for  I  never 
saw  her  till  this  breath.  Well,  I  de- 
clare 1  have  not  seen  such  a  female 
figure — I  wish  I  had  such  an  assigna- 
tion with  her  as  the  Laird  of  Windy- 
wa's  had  with  his  sweetheart" 

As  the  Laird  was  half-thinking, half- 
speaking  this  to  himself,  the  enchant- 
ing creature  looked  back  at  him  with 
a  motion  of  intelligence  that  she  knew 
what  he  was  hal£«aying,  half-think- 
ing, and  then  vanished  over  the  sum- 
mit of  the  rising  ground  before  him, 
called  the  Birky  Brow.  "  Aye,  go 
your  ways  I"  said  the  Laird ;  '*  I  see 
by  you,  you'll  not  be  very  hard  to 
overtake.  You  cannot  get  off  the 
road,  and  I'll  have  a  chat  with  you 
before  you  make  the  Deer's  Den." 

The  Laird  logged  on.  He  did  not 
sing  the  **  Laird  of  Windy-wa's"  any 
more,  for  he  felt  a  sort  of  stifling 
about  his  heart;  but  he  often  repeat- 
ed to  himself,  '*  She's  a  very  fine  wo- 
man ! — ^a  very  fine  woman  indeed-<^ 
and  to  be  walking  here  by  herself! 
I  cannot  comprehend  it" 

When  he  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Birky  Brow  he  did  not  see  her, 
although  he  had  a  longer  view  of  the 
road  than  before.    I^  thought  this 
very  singular,  and  began  to  susp^^ 
that  she  wanted  to  escape  hiir 
though  apparentiyrather  linger* 
him  before.    "  I  shall  have  a 
look  at  her,  however,"  thou 
Laird;  and  off  he  set  at  a  fly 
No.  He  came  first  to  one  tn 
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•noUier.  There  was  notbniff  of  tlie 
TouDg  lady  to  be  seen.  **  Uiuess  she 
take  wings  and  fly  away,  I  sJmU  be  up 
with  her,"  quoth  the  iJedrd;  and  off 
be  eet  at  the  full  eallop. 

In  the  middle  of  his  career  he  met 
with  Mr  M'Murdie  of  Aulton,  who 
b^ed  him  with,  ^'HiUoa!  Birken- 
delly !  where  the  deuce  are  you  fly- 
ing at  that  rate  ?" 

"  I  was  riding  after  a  woman,"  said 
the  Laird,  with  great  simplicity,  rein- 
is^  in  bit  ateed. 

**  Then  I  am  sure  no  woman  on 
earth  can  long  escape  tou,  unless 
•1^  be  m  an  air  balloon. 

"  I  don't  know  that  la  9he  far 
ioaer 

**  In  wbicb  way  do  you  mean  ?*' 

« In  this." 

**  Aba-ha-ha  I  Hee-hee-bee !"  nicb- 
ered  M'Murdie,  miaconstruing  the 
Laird's  meanog. 

'*  What  do  you  kmgh  a^  my  dear 
air  ?    Do  you  know  her,  then  ?" 

'<Ho-hohbo!  Hee-bee-bee!  How 
ilhould  I,  or  bow  can  I,  know  her, 
Birkendelly,  unless  you  inform  me 
who  she  is  ?" 

**  Why,  that  is  the  very  thing  I 
want  to  know  of  you.  I  mean  the 
younff  lady  whom  you  met  just  now." 

'*  You  are  raving,  Birkendelly.  I 
wet  no  young  lady,  nor  is  there  a 
single  person  on  tiie  road  I  have 
eome  by>  while  you  know,  that  for  a 
iftile  and  a  half  forward  your  way, 
she  could  »ot  get  out  of  it" 

*^  1  know  that»"  said  the  Laird,  bi- 
ting bis  Up^  and  looking  greatly  pu»- 
md ;  "  but  confound  me  if  1  under- 
stand this ;  for  I  was  within  speech 
•I  her  just  now  oc^  the  top  of  the 
9irky  Brow  tbeie;  an^  when  I.  think 
#f  it,  she  coiM  not  bave^  been  even 
^ua  far  as  yet  She  had  on  a  pure 
white  gauze  frocl^  a.  small  green 
bonnet  and  feathers^  and  a  green  veil, 
which,  flung  back  over  her  left  shoul- 
der, hung  below  her  waist ;  and  was 
altogether  such  an  engaging  figure, 
that  BO  man  could  have  pasaea  ber 
en  the  road  without  taking  some  note 
of  her. — Are  you  not  making  game 
ef  me  ?  Did  you  not  really  meet  with 
ber  r 

"  On  my  word  of  truth  and  bonoi«r, 
I  did  not  Come,  ride  back  with  me, 
aiftd  we  shall  meet  bev  stili,  depend 
eo  it.  She  has  given  you  the  go-by 
e«c  the  rei^.  Let  us  go^j  I  am  only 
going  to  call  at  Iho  mill  about  some 


barley  for  the  distillery,  and  win  re- 
turn with  you  to  the  bi^  town." 
Bif Isendeily  returned  with  his  friend. 
The  sun  was  not  yet  set,  yet  M'Mur- 
die  could  not  help  observing  that  the 
Laird  looked  thoughtful  and  coa- 
fuaed,  and  not  a  word  could  be  speak 
about  any  thing  save  tbia  lovely  uh 
parition  with  ue  white  frock  and  ta(| 
green  veU;  and  lo^  when  they  reack* 
ed  the  top  of  the  Birky  Brow,  thers 
was  the  miuden  again  before  then^ 
and  exactly  at  the  same  spot  where 
the  Laird  first  saw  her  before|,  only 
walking  in  the  contrary  direction. 

*'  yvSl,  this  is  the  moat  extraordi- 
nary thing  that  I  ever  knew !"  ex* 
olabned  the  Laird. 

<<  What  ie  it»  sir  ?"  said  M'Murdie. 

^  How  that  young  lady  could  have 
eluded  me,"  retunied  the  Laird; 
**  see,  here  she  is  still." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon»  sir,  I  don't 
see  her.    Where  is  she  ?" 

<*  There,  on  the  other  ude  of  the 
angle;  but  you  are  ahort-aighted. 
See,  there  she  is  asceiidintf  the  other 
eminence  in  her  white  frock  and 
green  veil,  aa  I  told  you — ^What  a 
b>vely  creature !" 

'*  Well,  well,  we  have  her  fairly 
before  us  now,  and  shall  see  vvhat 
she  ia  like  at  all  events,''  aaid  M'Mur- 
die. 

Between  the  Birky  Brow  and  this 
other  slight  eminence,  there  ia  an 
obtuse  anffle  of  the  road  at  the  (MOt 
where  it  is  lowest,  and»  in  paasing 
this,  the  two  friends  neeeaaarUy  lci2 
sight  of  the  object  of  their  curiosity. 
Iney  pushed  on  at  a  quick  paoe-« 
cleared  the  low  angle— the  maiden 
waa not  therel  They  rode  Ml smed 
to  the  top  of  the  emiaaace  mm 
whence  a  kmg  extent  of  read  waa 
visible  before  them — ikete  was  ae 
human  creature  in  view !  M^Muidie 
laughed  aloud;  but  the  Laird  turned 
ipale  as  death,  and  bit  bia  lip.  His 
friend  asked  at  him,  good-humour- 
edly,  why  he  was  so  much  affocled 
He  said,  because  he  could  not  cooa- 
prehend  the  meaning  of  tliia  singular 
apparition  or  illusion,  and  it  trouhJed 
him  the  more,  aa  he  now  reme^e 
bered  a  dream  of  the  aan»e  natare 
which  he  had  had,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  a  dreadful  manner. 

*'  Wby,  man»  you  are  dreamiiig 
still,"  said  M'Murdie;  ""but  never 
mind.  It  m  quite  cooppMn  for  men 
of  your  Qoaiflep<H\to  intm  of  b^a- 
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lifiil  maideiis,  wHh  white  frocks  and 

Sreen  reilt,  bonnets^  fettkers,  and 
ender  waists.  It  is  a  lovelj  imap^e, 
the  creation  of  your  own  sanguine 
imagfaiatioii,  and  70a  may  worship 
H  without  any  blame.  Were  her 
riioes  black  or  green  ? — And  her 
stockings,  did  you  note  them  ?  The 
symmetry  of  the  limbs,  I  am  sure 
you  did !  Good-bye ;  I  see  you  are 
not  disposed  to  leave  the  9poL  Per** 
haps  she  will  appear  to  you  again." 

So  saying,  M'Murdie  rode  on  to- 
wards the  mill,  and  Birkendelly,  after 
■msmg  for  some  time,  turned  his 
beaJslTs  head  slowly  round,  and  beean 
to  move  towards  the  great  muclde 
Tillage. 

The  Laird*s  feelings  were  now  in 
terrible  commotion.  He  was  takoi 
beyond  measure  with  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  the  figure  he  had 
neen;  but  he  remembered,  with  a 
mixture  of  admiration  and  horror, 
that  a  dream  of  the  same  enchantiitf 
object  had  haunted  hfs  slumbers  afi 
the  days  of  his  life ;  yet  how  singu- 
lar that  he  should  never  have  recol- 
lected the  circumstance  till  now !  But 
farther,  with  the  dream  there  were 
connected  some  painful  circum- 
stances, which,  though  terrible  in 
liieir  issue,  he  could  not  recoDect,  so 
as  to  form  them  into  any  degree  of 
arrangement. 

As  ne  was  considerine  deeply  of 
tiiese  things,  and  riding  slowly  down 
the  declivity,  neither  dancing  his  cane, 
nor  singinr  the  **  Laird  m  Windy- 
wa's,*^  he  iSted  up  his  eyes,  and  there 
was  the  girl  on  the  same  spot  where 
he  saw  her  first,  waBcing  deliberately 
up  the  Birky  Brow.  The  sun  wat 
down;  butitwaaUiemontik  of  August, 
and  a  fine  evening,  and  the  Laird,  se^ 
w^  with  an  unconquerable  desire  to 
see  and  speak  with  that  incomparable 
creature,  c<mld  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  but  shouted  out  to  her  to 
stop  till  he  came  up.  She  beckoned 
acquiescence,  and  slackened  her  pace 
Into  a  slow  movement  The  Laird 
turned  the  comer  quickly,  but  when 
he  had  rounded  it,  the  maiden  was 
atin  ther^  though  on  the  summit  of 
tfie  Brow.  She  turned  round,  and, 
with  an  ineflRftble  smile  and  curtsr, 
aalnted  him,  and  again  moved  slowly 
on.  She  vanished  gradually  beyond 
the  summit,  and  while  the  green 
leathers  were  still  nodding  in  view 
and  so  nlgh^  that  the  Laird  could 


have  touched  them  with  a  fishings 
rod,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  Brow 
himself.  There  was  no  living  soul 
there,  nor  onward,  as  far  as  his  view 
reached.  He  now  trembled  every 
Mmb,  and,  without  knowing  what  he 
did,  rode  strairiit  on  to  the  big  towi^ 
not  daring  well  to  return  and  see 
what  he  had  seen  for  ^ee  sevend 
times;  and,  certain  he  would  see 
it  again  when  tine  shades  of  eve» 
ing  were  deepening^  he  deemed  it 
proper  and  prudent  to  decline  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  phaotom  any  h»' 
ther. 

He  alighted  at  the  Queen's  Head, 
called  for  some  brandy  and  water, 

Suite  forgot  what  was  his  errand  to 
le  great  muckk  town  that  afternoon, 
there  being  nothing  visible  to  his 
mental  sight  but  lovely  fairy  images, 
with  white  gauze  frocks  and  green 
veils.  His  friend,  Mr  M«Murdie, 
joined  him;  they  drank  deep,  ban*> 
tered,  reasoned,  got  angry,  reasoned 
themselves  calm  again,  and  still  aU 
would  not  do.  The  Lurd  was  com» 
scions  that  he  had  seen  the  beauti^ 
fill  apparition,  and,  moreover,  that 
she  was  the  very  maiden,  or  the  re* 
semblance  of  her,  who,  in  the  irre- 
vocable decrees  of  Providence,  was 
destined  to  be  hie.  It  was  in  vain  that 
M'Murdie  reasoned  of  impressions 
on  the  imagination,  and 

"  Of  £uicy  xnottldiDg  in  the  mind. 
Light  visions  on  the  passing  wind.** 

Vain  also  was  a  story  that  he  told 
him  of  a  relation  of  his  own,  wha 
was  greatly  harassed  by  the  appari» 
tion  of  an  officer  in  a  red  umrorm, 
that  hannted  hiss  day  and  ni^ht,  and 
had  very  nigh  put  him  quite  di» 
tracted  several  times ;  till  at  Imgth 
Ids  physician  found  out  the  nature  of 
this  illusion  so  well,  that  he  know, 
from  the  state  of  his  pulse,  to  an 
hour  when  the  ghost  or  the  ofiicer 
would  appear;  and  by  bleedmg, 
low  diet,  and  emoUienti^  eonlrivaa 
to  keep  the  apparition  away  alti^ 
gether. 

The  Laird  admitted  the  sfaigularlty 
of  this  incident,  but  not  that  it  waa 
one  in  point ;  for  the  one,  he  said, 
was  imaginary,  and  the  otiunr  real; 
and  tiiat  no  conclusions  could  ces^ 
vines  him  in  opposition  to  tile  author 
rity  of  his  own  senses.  He  accepted 
of  an  invitation  to  spend  a  few  days 
wHh  M'Murdie  and  his  firariiy ;  bnt 
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tfaey  all  acknowledged  afterwards 
that  the  Laird  waa  rerjr  much  like 
one  bewitched. 

As  soon  as  he  reached  home,  he 
went  straight  to  the  Birky  Brow, 
certain  of  seeing  once  more  the  an- 
gelic phantom ;  but  she  was  not  there. 
He  took  each  of  his  former  positions 
again  and  agidn,  but  the  desired  vi- 
sion would  m  nowise  make  its  ap- 
pearance. He  tried  every  day,  and 
every  hour  of  the  day,  all  with  the 
same  effect,  till  he  grew  absolutely 
desperate,  and  had  the  audacity  to 
kneel  on  the  spot,  and  entreat  of 
Heaven  to  see  her.  Yes,  he  called 
on  Heaven  to  see  her  once  more, 
whatever  she  was,  whether  a  being 
of  earth,  heaven,  or  hell ! 
•  He  was  now  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement that  he  could  not  exist ;  he 
grew  listless,  impatient,  and  sickly ; 
took  to  his  bed,  and  sent  for  M'Mur- 
die  and  the  doctor;  and  the  issue  of 
the  consultation  was,  that  Birken- 
delly  consented  to  leave  the  country 
for  a  season,  on  a  visit  to  his  only 
sister  in  Ireland,  whither  we  must 
now  accompany  him  for  a  short 
space. 

His  sister  was  married  to  Captain 
Bryan,  younger  of  Scoresby,  and 
they  two  lived  in  a  cottage  on  the 
estate,  and  the  Captain's  parents  and 
sisters  at  Scoresby  Hall.  Great  was 
the  stir  and  preparation  when  the 
gallant  young  Laird  of  Birkendelly 
arrived  at  the  cottage,  it  never  being 
doubted  that  he  had  come  to  forward 
a  second  bond  of  connexion  with 
die  family,  which  still  contained 
seven  dashing  sisters,  all  unmarried, 
and  all  alike  willing  to  chanj^e  that 
solitary  and  helpless  state  tor  the 
envied  one  of  matrimony — a  state 
highly  popular  amone  the  young 
women  of  Ireland.  Some  of  the 
Misses  Bryan  had  now  reached  the 
years  of  womanhood,  several  of  them 
scarcely ;  but  these  small  disijualifi- 
cations  made  no  difference  m  the 
estimation  of  the  young  ladies  them- 
selves; each  and  all  of  them  brushed 
up  for  the  competition,  with  high 
hopes  and  unflinching  resolutions. 
True,  the  elder  ones  tried  to  check 
the  younger  in  their  good-natured, 
forthright,  Irish  way;  but  they  re- 
torted, and  persisted  in  their  supe- 
rior pretensions.  Then  there  was 
such  shopping  in  the  county-town  I 
It  was  so  boundless,  that  the  credit 
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of  the  Hall  was  finally  exhausted, 
and  the  old  squire  was  driven  to  re- 
mark, that  ^  Och  and  to  be  sure  it  was 
a  dreadful  and  tirrabell  concussion, 
to  be  put  upon  the  equipment  of 
seven  oauffhters  all  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, as  if  the  youn^  ffentlemaD 
could  marry  them  all!    Och,  tiien, 

Soor  dear  shoul,  he  would  be  after 
nding  that  one  was  sufficient^  if  not 
one  too  many.  And,  therefore,  there 
was  no  occasion,  none  at  all,  at  all, 
and  that  there  was  not,  for  any  of 
them  to  rig  out  more  than  one." 

It  was  hinted  that  the  Laird  had 
some  reason  for  complaint  at  this 
time ;  but  as  the  lady  sided  witii  her 
dauf^hters,  he  had  no  chance.  One  of 
the  Items  of  his  account  was,  Uurt^- 
se  ven  buckling<<;ombs,  then  great! j  in 
vogue.  There  were  black  combs,  pale 
combs,  yellow  combs,  and  ^It  ones, 
all  to  suit  or  set  off  various  com- 
plexions; and  if  other  articles  bore 
any  proportion  at  all  to  these,  it  had 
been  better  for  the  Laird  and  all  his 
family  that  Birkendelly  had  never 
set  foot  in  Ireland. 

The  plan  was  all  concocted.  There 
was  to  be  a  grand  dinner  at  Uie  Hall, 
at  which  the  damsels  were  to  appear 
in  all  their  finery.  A  ball  was  to  fol- 
low, and  note  taken  which  of  the 
young  ladies  was  their  guest's  choke, 
and  measures  taken  accordingly.  The 
dinner  and  the  ball  took  place,  and 
what  a  pity  I  may  not  describe  that 
entertainment,  the  dresses,  andtiie 
dancers,  for  they  were  all  exquisite 
in  their  way,  and  outre  beyond  mesp 
sure.  But  such  details  only  serve  to 
derange  a  winter's  evening  tale  sudi 
as  this. 

Birkendelly  having  at  this  time  bat 
one  model  for  his  choice  among  wo- 
mankind, all  that  ever  he  did  while 
in  the  presence  of  ladies,  was  to  look 
out  for  some  resemblance  to  her,  the 
angel  of  his  fancy;  and  it  so  happen- 
ed, that  in  one  of  old  Bryan's  daugh- 
ters named  Luna,  or  more  familiany, 
Loony,  he  perceived,  or  thought  he 
perceived,  some  imaginary  sinuUoi^ 
in  form  and  air  to  the  lovely  appari- 
tion. This  was  the  sole  reason  why 
he  was  incapable  of  taking  his  eyes 
off  from  her  the  whole  of  that  night ; 
and  this  incident  settled  Uie  point, 
not  only  with  the  old  people,  but 
even  the  young  ladies  were  forced, 
after  every  exertion  on  their  own 
parts,  to  '<  yild  the  pint  to  their 
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siBter  Loony,  who  certinly  was  nit 
the  mist  ffenteelest  nor  mist  hand- 
Bomeet^orthat guid-lucking  fimily." 

The  next  day  Lady  Luna  was  dis- 
patched off  to  the  cottage  in  grand 
style,  there  to  live  hand  and  glove 
with  her  supposed  lover.  There  was 
no  standing  all  this.  There  were  the 
two  parrodced  together,  like  a  ewe 
and  a  lamb,  early  and  late ;  and  though 
the  Laird  really  appeared  to  have,  and 
probably  had,  some  delight  in  her 
company,  it  was  only  in  contempla- 
ting that  certain  inaefinable  air  of 
resemblance  which  she  bore  to  the 
sole  image  impressed  on  his  heart 
He  bouffht  her  a  white  gauze  frock, 
a  ^een  bonnet  and  feathers,  with  a 
veil,  which  she  was  obliged  to  wear 
thrown  over  her  left  shoulder ;  and 
every  day  after,  six  times  arday,  was 
she  obliged  to  walk  over  a  certain 
eminence  at  a  certain  distance  before 
her  lover.  She  was  delighted  to 
oblige  him ;  but  still  when  he  came 
up,  he  looked  disappointed,  and  never 
said,  ^  Luna,  I  love  you ;  when  are 
we  to  be  married  ?*'  No,  he  never 
said  any  such  thing,  for  all  her  looks 
and  expressions  of  fondest  love ;  for, 
alas,  in  all  this  dalliance,  he  was  only 
feedinfi^  a  mysterious  flame,  that 
preyea  upon  his  vitals,  and  proved 
too  severe  for  the  powei*s  either  of 
reason  or  religion  to  extinguish.  Still 
tame  flew  lighter  and  lighter  by,  his 
health  was  restored,  the  oloom  of  his 
cheek  returned,  and  the  frank  and 
simple  confidence  of  Luna  had  a  cer- 
tain charm  with  it,  that  reconciled 
him  to  his  sister's  Irish  economy. 
But  a  strange  incident  now  happened 
to  him  which  deranged  all  his  imme- 
diate plans. 

He  was  returning  from  angling  one 
evening,  a  little  before  sunset,  when 
he  saw  Lady  Luna  awaiting  him  on 
his  way  home.  But  instead  of  brush- 
ing up  to  meet  him  as  usual,  she 
turned,  and  walked  up  the  rising 
ground  before  him.    **  Poor  sweet 

firll  how  condescending  she  is,"  said 
e  to  himself,  "  and  how  like  she 
is  in  reality  to  the  angelic  being 
whose  form  and  features  are  so  deep- 
ly impressed  on  my  heart!  I  now 
see  it  is  no  fond  or  fancied  resem- 
blance. It  is  real  I  real  I  real !  How 
I  long  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,  and 
tell  her  how  llove  her ;  for,  after  all, 
that  is  the  girl  that  is  to  be  mine, 


and  the  former  a  vision  to  impress 
this  die  more  on  my  heart." 

He  posted  up  the  ascent  to  over- 
take her.  When  at  the  top  she  turned, 
smiled,  and  curtsied.  Good  Hea- 
vens I  it  was  the  identical  lady  of  his 
fondest  adoration  herself,  but  love- 
lier, far  lovelier  than  ever.  He  ex- 
pected every  moment  tliat  she  would 
vanish  as  was  her  wont;  but  she  did 
not — she  awaited  him,  and  received 
his  embraces  with  open  arms.  She 
was  a  being  of  real  flesh  and  blood, 
courteous,  elegant,  and  affectionate. 
He  kissed  her  hand,  he  kissed  her 
glowing  cheek,  and  blessed  all  the 
powers  of  love  who  had  thus  restored 
ner  to  him  again,  after  undergoing 
pangs  of  love  such  as  man  never  suf- 
fered. 

**  But,  dearest  heart,  here  we  are 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  high- 
way," said  he ;  *'  suffer  me  to  conduct 
you  to  my  sister's  house,  where  you 
shall  have  an  apartment  with  a  child 
of  nature  having  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  yourself."  She  smiled,  and 
said, "  No,  I  will  not  sleep  with  Lady 
Luna  to-night  Will  you  please  to 
look  round  you,  and  see  wnere  you 
are."  He  did  so,  and  behold  Ihey 
were  standing  on  the  Birky  Brow,  on 
the  only  spot  where  he  had  ever  seen 
her.  She  smiled  at  his  embarrassed 
look,  and  asked  if  he  did  not  remem- 
ber aught  of  his  coming  over  from 
Ireland.  He  said  he  thought  he  did 
remember  something  of  it  but  love 
with  him  had  long  absorbed  every 
other  sense.  He  Uien  asked  her  to 
his  own  house,  which  she  declined, 
saying  she  could  only  meet  him  on 
that  spot  till  after  their  marriage, 
which  could  not  be  before  St  Law- 
rence's Eve  come  three  years.  "  And 
now,"  said  she,  "  we  must  part  My 
name  is  Jane  Ogilvie,  and  you  were 
betrothed  to  me  before  you  were 
bom.  But  I  am  come  to  release  you 
this  evening,  if  you  have  the  slightest 
objection.'^ 

He  declared  he  had  none;  and, 
kneeling,  swore  the  most  solemn 
oath  to  DC  hers  for  ever,  and  to  meet 
her  there  on  St  Lawrence's  Eve  next, 
and  every  St  Lawrence's  Eve  until 
tliat  blessed  day  on  which  she  had 
consented  to  make  him  happy,  by 
becoming  his  own  for  ever.  She  then 
asked  him  affectionately  to  exchanjge 
rings  with  her,  in  pledge  of  their  faith 
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md  Unth,  ia  whicsh  he  Jojrfvlly 
quiesced;  for  ake  could  not  have  dien 
asked  ukj  conditioiis,  which,  in  the 
fuineu  of  his  heaiVs  love,  he  would 
not  have  mnted ;  and  after  one  fond 
and  affectionate  kiss,  and  repealing 
all  their  engagements  over  again^ 
they  parted. 

Binendelly's  heart  was  now  melt* 
ed  within  him,  and  all  his  senses 
OTerpowered  bj  one  orerwhelminff 
oassion.  On  leaving  his  fair  ana 
Kind  one,  he  ffot  l^wildered,  and 
could  not  find  3ie  road  to  his  own 
house,  believing  sometimes  that  he 
was  jpoing  there,  and  sometimes  to 
Ins  sister^,  till  at  length  he  came,  as 
he  thought,  upon  the  Liffey,  at  its 
junction  with  tioch  Allan ;  and  there, 
in  attempting  to  call  for  a  boat,  he 
awoke  from  a  profound  sleep,  and 
found  himself  Ijing  in  his  bed  within 
his  sister's  house,  and  the  day  sky 
just  breaking. 

If  he  was  puxzled  to  account  for 
some  things  in  the  course  of  his 
dream,  he  was  much  more  puzzled 
to  account  for  them  now  that  he  was 
wide  awake.  He  was  sensible  that 
he  had  met  his  lore,  had  embraced, 
kissed,  and  exchanged  tows  and 
tings  with  her,  and,  m  token  of  the 
truth  and  reality  of  all  these,  her 
emerald  ring  was  on  his  finger,  and 
his  own  away ;  so  there  was  no  doubt 
that  they  had  met, — by  what  means 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
calculate. 

There  was  Ihen  living  with  Mrs 
Bryan  an  old  Scotswoman,  commonly 
styled  Lucky  Black.  She  had  nursed 
Birkendelly's  mother,  and  been  dry- 
nurse  to  himself  and  sister ;  and  ha* 
ving  more  than  a  mother's  attach- 
ment for  the  latter,  when  she  was 
mai'ried,  old  Lucky  left  her  country, 
to  spend  the  last  of  her  days  in  the 
house  of  her  beloved  young  lady. 
When  the  Laird  entered  the  breakftist 
parlour  that  morning,  she  was  sit- 
ting in  her  black  velvet  hood,  as 
usual,  reading  ^  The  Fourfold  State 
of  Man,"  and  being  paralytic  and 
somewhat  deaf,  she  seldom  regarded 
those  who  went  out  or  came  in.  But 
chancing  to  hear  him  say  something 
about  the  ninth  of  August,  she  quitted 
reading,  turned  round  her  head  to 
listen^  and  then  asked,  in  a  hoarse 
Emulous  voice,  ^  Whaf  s  that  he's 
ing  ?  What's  the  unlucky  callant 
'ng  about  the  ninth  of  August? 
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Aih?  TobeaunitiaSltawreBca's 
Eve,  although  tiie  tenth  he  his  dsy. 
It  's  ower  true,  ower  true !  owsr 
true  for  him  an'  a'  hk  Idn,  poor  man ! 
Aih?  What  was  he  sayiitf  then r 

The  men  smiled  at  herueolien&l 
eameetness,  but  the  lady,  with  tnie 
feminine  condescension,  infomsd 
h^,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  Allan  had 
an  engagement  in  Scotland  on  St 
Lawrence's  Eve.  She  then  started 
up,  extended  her  shrivelled  hands, 
that  shook  like  the  aspen,  and  poni- 
ed out,  **  Aih,  aih  ?  Lord  preaerfs 
as !  whaten  an  engagement  1ms  he 
on  St  Lawrence's  Eve ?  Bind  him! 
bind  him  1  shackle  him  wi'  bands  of 
steel,  and  of  brass,  and  of  inm  I — O, 
may  He  whose  bleeaed  will  was 
pleased  to  leave  him  an  orphan  sss 
soon,  preeare  him  from  the  hat 
which  I  tremble  to  think  on  I" 

She  then  tottered  round  the  tahk, 
as  with  supernatural  energy,  and 
seiranff  the  Laird's  right  hand,  she 
drew  It  close  to  her  unstable  eysi^ 
and  tiien,  perceiving  die  emerald 
ring  chased  in  blood,  she  threw  ap 
her  arms  with  a  jerk,  opened  her 
skinny  jaws  with  a  fearful  gape,  and 
uttering  a  shriek,  that  made  all  the 
house  yell,  and  every  one  within  it 
to  tremble,  she  fell  back  lifdees  and 
rigid  on  the  floor.  The  geatiemsa 
both  fled,  out  of  sheer  terror ;  bat  a 
woman  never  deserts  her  ftiends  fa 
extremity.  Tlie  lady  called  her  maids 
about  her,  had  her  old  nurse  coDVcgr- 
ed  to  bed,  where  every  means  wen 
used  to  restore  animation.  But,  alas ! 
life  was  extinct !  The  vital  spark  had 
fled  for  ever,  which  filled  all  their 
hearts  with  grief,disappoitttmeat,aad 
horror,  as  some  dreadnil  tale  of  mys- 
tery was  now  sealed  up  from  ihtt 
knowledge,  which,  in  all  likelihood, 
no  other  could  reveaL  But  to  say 
the  truth,  the  Laird  did  not  aeem 
ffreatly  disposed  to  probe  it  to  the 
bottom* 

Not  all  the  arguments  of  Captila 
Bryan  and  his  l£ly,  nor  the  aimp 
entreaties  of  Lady  Luna,  could  indu 
Birkendelly  to  put  off  his  enngeBsea 
to  meet  his  love  on  the  Biny  Bmi 
on  the  evening  of  the  9th  oi  Angus 
but  he  promised  soon  to  return,  pn 
tending  that  some  business  of  tl 
utmost  importance  called  him  awa. 
Before  he  went,  however,  he  aake 
his  sister  if  ever  she  had  heard  < 
such  a  lady  in  Scotland  as  Jane  Ogi 
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Tf«.  Mrs  Bryan  repented  ^e  name 
ttany  timee  to  herself,  and  said  that 
name  undoubtedly-  was  once  ftuni- 
liar  to  her,  although  she  thought  not 
for  good,  but  at  that  moment  she  did 
not  recollect  one  single  individual  of 
the  name.  He  then  shewed  her  the 
emerald  ring  that  had  been  the  death 
of  old  Lucky  Black ;  but  the  moment 
the  lady  looked  at  it,  she  made  a 
grasp  at  it  to  take  it  off  by  force, 
which  she  had  yery  nearly  effected. 
*  O,  bum  it,  bum  it  !*'  cried  she ;  •  it 
is  not  a  right  riog !  Bum  it!" 

"  My  dear  sister,  what  fault  is  in 
the  rinff?"  said  he.  *'  It  is  a  rery 
pretty  ring,  and  one  that  I  set  great 
▼Blue  by.'^ 

**  O,  for  Heaven's  sake,  bum  it,  and 
renounce  the  giver !"  cried  she.  •*  If 
you  have  any  regard  for  your  peace 
here,  or  your  sours  welfare  her^ter, 
bum  that  ring !  If  you  saw  with  your 
own  eyes,  vou  would  easily  perceive 
that  that  is  not  a  ring  befitting  a 
Christian  to  wear." 

This  speech  confounded  Birken* 
delly  a  good  deal.  He  retired  by 
himself  and  examined  the  ring,  and 
icould  see  nothing  in  it  unbecoming 
a  Christian  to  wear.  It  was  a  chased 
gold  ring,  with  a  bright  emerald, 
which  last  had  a  red  foil,  in  some 
lights  giving  it  a  purple  gleam,  and 
inside  was  engraven  "  Elegit^*  much 
defaced,  but  that  his  sister  could  not 
see ;  therefore  he  could  not  compre- 
hend her  vehement  injunctions  con- 
cerning it  But  that  it  might  no 
more  ^ve  her  offence,  or  any  other, 
he  sewed  it  within  his  vest,  opposite 
his  heart,  judging  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  his  eyes  were  with- 
holoen  from  discerning. 

Thus  he  left  Ireland  with  his  mind 
in  great  confusion,  groping  his  way, 
as  It  were,  in  a  hole  of  mystery,  yet 
tbe  passion  that  preyed  on  his  heart 
and  vitals  more  intense  than  ever. 
He  seems  to  have  had  an  impression 
all  his  life  that  some  mysterious  fate 
awaited  him,  which  the  correspond- 
ence of  his  dreams  and  day  visions 
tended  to  confirm.    And  though  he 
gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the  sway 
of  one  overpowering  passion,  it  was 
not  without  some  yearning  of  soul, 
manifestations  of  terror,  and  so  much 
earthly  shame,  that  he  never  more 
mentioned  his  love,  or  his  engage- 
ments, to  any  human  being,  not  even 
to  his  friend  M'Murdie,  whose  com- 
pany he  forthwith  shunned. 


It  is  on  this  account  Aat  I  am  m^ 
able  to  relate  what  passed  betweea 
the  lovers  thenceforward,  it  is  cer- 
tain they  met  at  the  Birky  Brow  lliat 
St  Lawrence's  Eve,  for  they  wer# 
seen  in  company  together;  but  of  th^ 
engagements,  vows,  or  ddliance,  that 
passed  between  them,  I  can  say  no^ 
thing;  nor  of  idl  their  future  meetings^ 
until  the  beginning  of  August  1781^ 
when  the  Laird  began  decidedly  W 
make  preparations  for  his  approaeh- 
ing  marriage;  yet  not  as  if  ne  and 
his  betrothed  had  been  to  reside  at 
Birkendelly,all  his  provisions  rather 
bespeaking  a  meditated  journey. 

On  the  morning  of  the  0th,  hA 
wrote  to  his  sister,  and  then  arraying 
himself  in  his  new  wedding  suit,  and 

gutting  the  emerald  ring  on  his  finger, 
e  appeared  all  impatience,  untU  to* 
wards  evening,  when  he  sallied  out 
on  horseback  to  his  appointment 
It  seems  that  his  mjrsterious  innamo^ 
rata  had  met  him,  for  he  was  seen 
riding  through  the  big  town  before 
sunset,  wi^  a  young  lady  behind 
him,  dressed  in  wfa.te  and  green,  and 
the  villagers  affirmed  that  they  were 
riding  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an 
hour  I    They  were  seen  to  pass  a 
cottage  called  Moeskilt,  ten  milea 
farther  on,  where  there  was  no  high^ 
way,  at  the  same  tremendous  speed; 
and  I  could  never  hear  that  tiiev 
were  any  more  seen,  untU  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  when  Birkendelly's 
fine  bay  horse  was  found  lying  dead 
at  his  own  stable  door ;  and  shortly 
after,  his  master  was  likewise  disco* 
vered  Iving  ablackened  corpse  on  the 
Birky  Brow,  at  the  very  spot  where 
the  mysterious,  but  lovely  dame,  had 
always  appeared  to  him.  There  was 
neither  wound,  bmise,  nor  disloca* 
tion,  in  his  whole  frame ;  but  his  skin 
was  of  a  livid  colour,  and  his  features 
terribly  distorted. 

This  woful  catastrophe  stmck  th^ 
neighbourhood  with  great  consterna- 
tion, so  that  nothing  else  was  talked 
of.  Every  ancient  tradition  and  mo- 
dem incident  were  raked  together^ 
compared,  and  combined ;  and  eeN 
tainly  a  most  rare  concatenation  of 
misfortunes  was  elicited.  It  was  au- 
thenticated that  his  father  had  died 
on  the  same  spot  that  day  twenty 
years,  and  his  grandfather  that  day 
forty  years,  the  former,  as  was  bu|k 
posed,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  when 
m  liquor,  and  the  latter,  nobody 
knew  how ;  and  now  this  Allan  was 
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the  laat  of  hifl  nee,  for  Mn  Biyan 
had  no  children. 

It  was  moreover  now  remembered 
by  many,  and  amongthe  reat^the  Rer. 
Joieph  Taylor,  that  he  had  frequent- 
ly ooaerved  a  young  lady,  in  white 
and  green,  aaunterinff  about  that  spot 
on  a  St  LAwrence's  Eve. 

When  Captain  Bryan  and  his  lady 
arrived  to  take  poaseasion  of  the  pre- 
miaes,  they  instituted  a  strict  enquiry 
Into  every  circumstance;  but  nothing 
farther  than  what  was  related  to  them 
by  Mr  M'Murdie  could  be  learned  of 
this  Mysterious  Bride,  besides  what 
the  Laird's  own  letter  bore.  It  ran 
thus:-~ 

'*  Dbarbst  Sistbr, 
**  I  shall,  before  this  time  to-mor- 
row, be  the  most  happy,  or  most 
miserable,  of  mankina,  having  so- 
lemnly engaged  myself  this  ni^t  to 
wed  a  young  and  beautiful  lady, 
named  Jane  Ogilvie,  to  whom  it 
seems  I  was  betrothed  before  I  was 
born.  Our  correspondtoce  has  been 
of  a  most  private  and  mvsterious  na- 
ture; but  my  troth  is  pledged,  and 
my  resolution  fijced.  We  set  out 
on  a  far  journey  to  the  place  of  her 
abode  on  the  nuptial  eve,  so  that  it 
will  be  long  before  I  see  you  again. 
'<  Yours  till  death, 

"  Allan  George  Sandison.  . 
"*  Birkendeily,  August  Qth,  1781." 


That  very  same  year,  an  old  woman, 
named  Mariim  Haw,  was  returned 
UDon  that,  her  native  parish,  from 
.^ow.  She  had  led  amigratory  life 
with  oer  son — ^who  was  what  he  call- 
ed a  bell-hanger,  but  in  fact  a  tinker 
of  the  worst  grade— for  many  years, 
and  was  at  last   returned  to   the 
muckle  town  in  a  state  of  great  des- 
titution.   She  gave  the  pari^ioners 
a  history  of  the  Mysterious  Bride,  so 
plausibly  correct,  but  withal  so  ro- 
mantic, that  every  body  said  of  it,  (bb 
is  often  said  of  my  narratives,  with 
the  same  narrow-minded  prejudice 
and  injustice,)  that  it  was  a  made 
story.    There  were,  however,  some 
strong  testimonies  of  its  veracity. 

She  said  the  first  Allan  Sandison, 
who. married  the  great  heiress  of 
Birkendelly,  was  previously  engaged 
to  a  beautiful  young  lady,  named 
Jane  Ogilvie,  to  whom  he  gave  any 
tiling  but  fair  play;  and,  as  she 
believed,  either  murdered  her,  or 


caused  her  to  be  murdered,  in  the 
midst  of  a  thicket  of  birch  and  broom, 
at  a  spot  which  she  mentioned ;  that 
she  had  good  reasons  for  believinff 
so,  as  she  had  seen  the  red  blooo 
and  tiie  new  grave,  when  she  was  a 
littie  girl,  and  ran  home  and  men- 
tioned it  to  her  grandfather,  who 
charged  her  as  she  valued  her  life 
never  to  mention  that  again,  as  It 
was  only  the  nombles  and  hide  of  a 
deer,  which  he  himself  had  buried 
tiiere.   But  when,  twenty  years  sub> 
sequent  to  that,  the  wicked  and  un- 
happy Allan  Sandison  was   found 
dead  on  that  very  spo^  and  lying 
across  the  green  mound,  then  nearly 
level  with  tiie  smfeice,  which  she  hid 
once  seen  a  new  grave,  she  then  for 
the  first  time  ever  thought  of  a  Di- 
vine Providence;  and  she   added, 
**  For  my  grandfather,  Neddy  Haw, 
he  dee'd  too ;  tiiere's  naebody  kens 
how,  nor  ever  shall." 

As  they  were  quite  incapable  of 
conceiving,  from  Marion's  descrip- 
tion, any  thing  of  the  spot,  Mr  H'- 
Murdie  caused  her  to  be  teken  ont 
to  the  Birky  Brow  in  a  cart,  accom- 

Sanied  by  Mr  Taylor,  and  some  hnn- 
reds  of  the  townsfolk ;  but  when- 
ever she  saw  it,  she  said,  **  Ahi,  bir- 
kies  I  the  haill  kintra  's  altered  now. 
There  was  nae  road  here  then;  It 
gaed  straight  ower  the  tap  o*  the 
nill.    An'  let  me  see — there  's  the 
thorn  where  the  cushats  bigffit;  an' 
there 's  the  auld  birk  that  I  amce  fell 
aff  an'  left  my  shoe  etickin'  f  the 
cleft.    I  can  tell  ye,  birkies,  either 
the  deer's  grave,  or  bonny  Jane  C^- 
vie's,  is  no  twa  yards  aff  the  place 
where   that  horse's  hind  feet  are 
standin' ;  sae  ye  may  howk,  an'  see 
if  there  be  ony  remains." 

The  minister,  and  M'Murdie,  and 
all  tiie  people,  stared  at  one  another, 
for  they  had  purposely  cauaed  the 
horse  to  stand  still  on  the  very  spot 
where  both  the  father  and  son  had 
been  found  dead.  They  digged,  and 
deep,  deep  below  the  road,  they 
found  part  of  the  slender  bones  and 
skull  of  a  young  female,  which  they 
deposited  decentiy  in  the  church- 
ward. The  fJBunily  of  the  Sandisons 
IS  extinct^the  Mysterious  Bride  ap- 
pears no  more  on  the  Eve  of  St 
Lawrence — and  the  wicked  people  of 
the  great  muckle  village  have  got  a 
lesson  on  Divine  justice  written  to 
them  in  lines  of  blood* 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FRENCH  ARTIZAN  DURING  THE  LAST  REVOLUTION. 


I  WAS  bom  in  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Seine,  near  the  small  town  of 
Bonnieres.  It  is  a  lovely  place,  and 
I  will  say  no  more  of  it ;  for  in  sittiufi^ 
down  to  write  all  the  miseries  ana 
horrors  that  have  visited  me  since  I 
left  it,  the  fair  calm  spot  of  my  birth, 
and  the  sweet  peaceful  scenes  of  my 
boyhood,  rise  up  like  the  reproach- 
ful spirit  of  a  noble  parent  before  a 
crimmal  son,  and  upbraid  me  for 
having  ever  quitted  my  tranquil  home. 
My  father,  though  but  the  gardener  at 
the  chateau,  was  also  a  small  jvro- 
priitaire;  and,  in  his  spare  time,  used 
to  cultivate  his  own  fields  by  the 
banks  of  the  river.   The  chateau  had 

been  purchased  by  Monsieur  V , 

the' rich  bookseller  in  Paris;  and  in 
han^inff  about  the  house  while  a 
child,  I  became  a  great  favourite 
vrith  the  good  Parisian.  Still  my  prin- 
cipal patron  was  Monsieur  le  Cur^  of 
Bonnieres,  who  discovered  in  me  an 
amazing  genius  for  my  catechism, 
taught  me  to  read  and  write,  gave  me 
a  smatteriDg  of  Latin,  and  <&clared, 
that  if  I  took  pains  and  behaved  well, 

he  and   Monsieur  V between 

them,  would  procure  me  the  means 
of  studying,  and  make  me  a  clergy- 
man like  himself. 

My  ambition  was  flattered  with'the 
prospect ;  and  during  my  early  years, 
the  aream  of  my  future  honoui's  was . 
always  before  me :  but,  as  I  grew  up 
and  learnt  to  dance  upon  the  green 
with  the  girls  of  the  village,  my  sen- 
timents insensibly  changed.   I  began 
to  think  of  leaving  off  dancing,  and 
being  ^ave,  and  serious,  and  never 
marrying — each  with  an  augmented 
degree  of  horror.  The  decisive  blow, 
however,  was  struck,  when  I  had  seen 
three  times  Mariette  Dupont    We 
were  both  as  young  as  we  well  could 
be  to  fall  in  love;  but  she  was  so 
beautiful,   and  her  soft  dark  eyes 
looked    so    imploringly  into    one's 
heart,  that  from  the  very  first  moment 
I  saw  her,  I  felt  an  inclination  to  put 
mj  arm  round  her,  and  say,  "  Thou 
ehalt  be  my  own ;  and  I  will  guard 
thee  from  sorrow,  and  care,  and  ad- 
versity ;  and  shelter  thee  from  every 
blast, that  blows  in  the  bleak  cold 
world  around."    But  on  this  I  must 
not  pause  either,  for  the  memory  of 
such  dreams  is  bitterness.  The  mat- 


ter went  on— I  loved  Mariette,  and 
she  -— —  Ay !  that  joy  is  at  least  my 
own — lasting—imperishable,  and  the 
annihilation  of  a  world  could  not  take 
it  from  me— -She  loved  me — deep- 
ly, truly,  devotedly—- through  life^i 
to  the  tomb ! 

Years  flew  by ;  and  we  were  mar- 
ried; for  my  father  had  never  liked 
the  thought  of  my  becoming  a  priest, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  being  buried 
alive.  He  said  1  should  do  much 
better  to  labour  as  my  ancestors  had 
done;  or,  since  I  had  a  superior 
education,  could  read  and  write,  and 
understood  Latin,  I  might  easily 
make  my  fortune  in  Pans.  So  he 
willingly  gave  his  consent  to  my  mar- 
riage with  Mariette.  Monsieur  V—^- 
the  bookseller,  said  it  was  always 
right  to  let  fools  have  their  own  way; 
and  the  Gur^  frowned  and  united  us, 
merely  observing,  that  he  had  be- 
stowed his  time  and  attention  very 
much  in  vain. 

By  my  father's  counsel,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Paris  immediately, 
for  he  and  my  brother  were  both 
sure  that  I  should  there  become  a 

great  man,  and  Mariette  had  no 
oubt  of  it.  **  Besides,"  my  father 
said,  "  if  you  do  not  get  on  there,  you 
can  come  back  here,  and  help  to  take 
care  of  our  own  ground,  while  I  work 
at  the  chateau." 

To  Paris  we  went,  and  took  a  small 
lodging  in  the  Faubourg  Poisson- 
niere,  where,  for  two  or  tiu'ee  weeks, 
Mariette  and  myself  spent  our  time 
and  our  money  in  love  and  amuse- 
ment We  were  not  extravagant, 
but  we  were  thoughtiess ;  and  surely 
a  three-week's  thoughtiessness  was 
but  a  fair  portion  for  such  happiness 
as  we  enjoyed.  At  length  I  began  to 
think  of  seeking  something  to  do; 
and  I  had  sufficient  self-confidence 
to  fancy  I  could  even  write  in  a 
newspaper.  Forth  I  went  to  pro- 
pose myself;  and  Mariette's  eyes 
told  me  how  high  were  her  antici- 
pations of  my  success.  To  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Constitutionnel,  my 
first  application  was  made ;  but  the 
gentieman  I  saw  bent  his  ear  to  catch 
my  provincial  jargon — looked  at  me 
from  head  to  foot— told  me  I  was 
dreaming ;  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 
How  I  got  out  of  the  house,  I  know 
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not ;  Init  when  I  found  mywU  in  the 
street,  mj  head  twBm  round,  and  my 
heart  swelled  with  mingled  indigna- 
tioB,  sfaanie,  and  ditappointment 

It  required  no  amall  effort  to  force 
myaelf  to  enter  the  office  of  the  N»* 
tlonal,  which  was  the  next  I  tried* 
There  1  nnntioDed  mj  pretensions, 
in  a  humbler  tone,  and  only  proposed 
that  something  from  my  pen  mJRht 
be  received  as  an  experiment  The 
derk  to  whom  I  spc^e  bore  my  mes* 
sage  into  an  inner  room,  and  return* 
ea  with  a  calm,  business-like  face,  to 
inform  me  that  all  departments  were 
ftilL  This  had  oceupi^  me  the  whole 
morning;  and  I  now  returned  to  Bfa* 
riette,  who  instantly  read  my  morti- 
floation  in  my  countenance.  She 
.  asked  no  questions,  but  only  cast  her 
arma  round  my  neck,  and  with  a 
smile,  which  was  not  ray,  though  it 
was  not  despondlnv,  she  whispered, 
**  Do  not  be  Texea,  Frank.  They 
cannot  know  yet  how  clerer  you  are. 
When  they  see  more  of  rou,  they 
will  be  glad  enough  to  have  you. 
Besides,  we  can  go  back  again  to 
Bonni^res." 

The  thought  of  returning  unsuc* 
oessful  to  my  ovm  home,  was  not 
what  I  could  endure.  I  imaffined 
the  cold  eye  of  the  curate ;  and  the 
disappointment  and  surprise  of  my 
fither  and  brother;  and  the  ieers 
and  the  wonder  of  the  whole  village ; 
and  I  determined  to  do  any  thuig 
rather  than  eo  back  to  Bonni^ea. 
The  landlord^of  our  lodgings  was  a 
tinman,  a  great  politician,  and  a  li- 
terary man.  All  his  information, 
however,  was  gatiiered  from  a  paper 
called  the  Globe,  which  he  cited  on 
every  occasion.  To  the  office  of  the 
Globe,  then,  I  went,  after  dinner; 
and,  having  taken  a  couple  of  turns 
before  the  door,  to  gather  resolution, 
I  went  in,  and  modestly  asked  when 
I  could  see  the  editor.  One  of  the 
voun^men  in  theoffice  answered  that 
Monsieur-^— was  then  in  the  house, 
and  ushered  me  into  another  room. 
Here  I  found  a  ^ntleman  writing, 
who  looked  up  with  a  pleasant  and 
intelligent  expression,  and  pointing 
to  a  seat,  asked  my  business. 

As  I  explained  it  to  him,  his  coun- 
tenance took  a  look  of  great  serious- 
ness ;  and  he  replied,  *'  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  no  such  occupi^ 
tion  as  you  desire  can  be  afforued 
ou  by  the  editors  of  the  Globe,  for 
t   have   applications   every  day. 


which  we  are  obliged  to  rgect,  from 
writers  of  known  excellence.  I  am 
afraid,  also,  that  you  will  find  much 
difficulty  in  obtaining  vimt  yon  seek, 
for  one  of  tiie  worst  consequencea 
of  bad  government  is  now  affecting 
the  whole  of  France.  I  mean  the 
undue  proportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  the  population  and  tiie  quan- 
tity of  employment.  Where  tiie  fiuilt 
Kes,  I  must  not  presume  to  any,  but 
that  thore  must  be  a  great  fault  aome- 
where  is  evident;  otherwiae  erery 
man  who  is  willing  to  labour,  would 
find  occupation." 

It  has  struck  m^  since,  that  there 
must  often  be  causes  for  want  sf 
employment,  which  no  government 
could  eitho'  control  or  remedy ;  but, 
at  the  time,  his  reasoning  seemed  v^ 
cellent;  and  all  I  felt  was  renewed 
disappointment,  and  a  touch  of  dee* 
pair,  which  I  believe  shewed  itadf 
very  plainly  in  my  fiaee,  for  the  edi* 
tor  began  to  aak  me  some  farther 
questions  which  soon  led  me  to  tell 
him  my  precise  situation. 

He  mused,  and  seemed  interested; 
but  for  a  moment  replied  nothing. 
At  length,  looking  at  me  witii  a  smile, 
he  said,  '*  Perhaps,  What  I  am  about 
to  propose  to  you,  may  be  very  in- 
ferior to  your  expectetiona;  never- 
theleas  it  will  afford  you  aoikie  oocu* 
pation." 

The  very  name  of  occupation  was 
renewed  life,  and  I  listened  with 
eagerness,  while  he  offered  to  r^ 
commend  me  to  a  printer,  as  what  is 
called  a  reader,  or  corrector  of  the 
press.  I  embraced  his  proposal  with 
unutterable  thankfulness;  and  havii^ 
ascerteined  that  I  was  capable  of  the 
task,  by  some  proof-sheete  tiiat  lay 
upon  the  table,  he  wrote  a  note  te 
Monsieur  Manson,  the  printer,  and 
nut  it  into  my  hand.    I  could  almost 
nave  knelt  and  worshipped  him,  so 
mat  was  the  change  from  deaipm  to 
hope.    With  the  letter  in  my  hand,  I 
flew  to  tiie  printing-house,  was  tried 
and  receivea ;  and,  though  the  enp 
lument  held  out  was  as  small  as 
well  could  be,  my  walk  home  w 
with  the  springing  step  of  joy  m 
Independence;  and  my  heart,  as 
pressed  Mariette  to  my  boeom,  ai 
told  her  my  success,  was  like  that 
a  great  general  in  tiie  moment 
victory,  before  the  gloss  of  trium 
has  been  tarnished  by  one  remt  i 
the  gone,  or  one  calculation  for  1 
future.    I  was  soon  installed  in  i 
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MWpott^  and  though  whall  |;»iiied 
WW  bttrely'  enough  for  the  necessi- 
ties of  life,  yet  it  sufficed ;  and  th^e 
was  always  a  dear  warm  smile  in 
tke  eyes  1  loved  best,  which  cheered 
and  supported  me  whenever  I  felt 
inclined  to  despond  or  give  way. 

It  is  true,  I  often  reffretted  tibat  I 
could  not  procure  for  Mariette  those 
comforts  and  those  luxuries  which  I 
little  valued  myself ;  but  she  seemed 
to  heed  them  not,  and  every  priva- 
tion appeared  to  her  a  matter  ofpride 
•—to  be  borne  rather  as  a  joy  than  a 
care.    Six  months  thus  psyssed :  and 
they  were  the  happiest  of  my  life,  for 
though  I  laboured,  I  laboured  in  the 
sunshine,    i  had  perfectly  sufficient 
time  idso,  to  make  myself  thoroughly 
acqudnted  with  the  whole  art  of 
printing,  and  to  fit  myself  for  the  task 
of  a  compositor,  which,  though  more 
mechanical,  was  more  lucrative ;  and 
it  became  necessary  that  I  should 
gain  more,  as  a  change  was  coming 
over  Mariette  which  promised  us  new 
cares  uid  new  happiness.    Strange, 
that  when  I  lookea  upon  her  languid 
features,  and  her  altered  shape,  she 
seemed  to  me  a  thousand  times  more 
lovely,  than  in  all  the  fresh  graces  of 
expanding  womanhood  I   And  when 
fears  for  her  safety  mingled  with 
the  joy  of  possessing  her — ^when  her 
calm   sweet  eyes  rested  long  and 
fixedly  upon  me,  as  if  she  strove  to 
trace  out  the  image  of  her  futiure 
child  in  the  looks  ofits  father— a  new 
and  thrilling  interest   appeared  to 
have  grown  up  between  us,  which 
was  something  more  than  love. 

At  length,  one  of  the  compositors 
having  gone  to  conduct  a  printing 
office  at  Rennes,  my  object  was  ac- 
complished; and  I  obtained  his  va- 
cant place.  Still  the  emdumente 
were  mfinitely  small,  for  tlie  book 
tirade  was  bad,  and  of  course  the 
printers  suffered.  Sometimes  there 
was  ploity  of  work,  and  sometimes 
there  was  none ;  and  the  whole  of 
my  companions  murmured  highly  at 
the  government,  whose  imbecility 
and  tyrannical  conduct,  they  said, 
\aA  destroyed  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  done  every  thmg  to 
ruin  and  degrade  the  press.  There 
was  many  a  busy  whisper  amongst 
us,  that  nothing  could  save  the  na- 
tion but  a  new  revolution ;  and  as  we 
all  felt  more  or  less  tiie  shwrp  t(M>th 
^  want,  we  madly  tiiought  that  no 
change  would  be  detrimental  to  us. 


I  doubted  some  of  the  opinions  that 
I  heard  {  but  one  of  my  comrade 
worked  at  ike  Globe,  which  had  now 
become  a  daily  paper,  and  he  use4 
often  togiveus  loDgquotati<ms,  which 
eonvin<^  us  all  that  the  ffovem- 
ment  was  opposed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  whole  nation,  and  that  any  <^8Bge 
must  be  for  the  better. 

During  the  autumn,  I  contrived 
to  save  some  little  portion  of  my 
witfes ;  but  the  rigour  of  the  winter, 
and  the  quantity  of  wood  we  were 
obliged  to  bum,  soon  consumed  all 
that  I  had  laid  by ;  so  that  the  pro- 
vision for  Mariette's  confinement 
became  a  matter  of  serious  and  dread* 
ful  anxiety.  One  morning,  however, 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  brother, 
telling  me  that  my  father  had  died 
suddenly  on  the  preceding  night  I 
will  not  rest  upon  all  that  I  relt  I 
had  always  been  the  slave  of  ray 
imagination:  and  it  had  been  one  m 
my  favourite  vanities  to  think  how 
proud  my  father's  heart  would  be  to 
see  me  raise  myself  hirfa  in  the  world, 
and  how  comfortable  f  should  be  able 
to  render  his  old  age,  when  the  smile 
<rf  fortune  should  be  turned  upon  me. 
But  now  he  was  dead,  and  those 
dreams  all  broken. 

The  little  patch  of  ground  which 
we  possessea  was  of  course  divided 
between  me  and  my  brother;  and 
my  portion  was  instantly  sold  to 
provide  for  the  occasion  which  was 
so  near  at  hand.  The  depression  of 
all  property,  and  the  haste  with  which 
I  was  obliged  to  effect  the  sale,  ren- 
dered it  the  most  disadvantageous 
that  can  be  conceived;  and  what 
vrith  the  expenses  of  Madette's  con- 
finement, a  long  illness  which  she 
underwent  after,  and  a  fit  of  sickness 
which  I  suffered  myself— before  tiie 
end  of  March  mv  stock  of  money 
was  reduced  to  fifty  francs. 

Work  was  by  this  time  sufficient 
and  regular,  so  that  I  could  maintain 
myself,  Mariette,  and  our  boy.  We 
had,  indeed,  no  superfluity;  we  knew 
no  luxury;  and  the  external  enjoy- 
ments which  I  saw  many  possessing, 
far  less  worthy  than  ourselves,  were 
denied  to  us. 

Mariette  bore  it  all  with  cheerful- 
ness, but  I  grew  gloomy  and  discon- 
tented, and  the  continual  murmurs 
at  the  government,  which  I  heard 
amongst  my  companions,  wrought 
upon  me.  I  gradually  besan  to 
draun  that  every  thing  unpleasant 
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in  mj  situatioa  was  aUributable  to 
the  state  of  society  in  which  I  lived. 
Every  political  change  now  seemed 
to  irritate  and  affect  me.  Whereas, 
before  I  heard  a  word  of  politics^  I 
used  to  work  on  with  nope  and 
activity  —  encountering  hardships 
boldly,  and  feelinff  them  the  less, 
because  I  did  not  let  my  mind  rest 
upon  them — I  now  dwelt  upon  every 
uncomfort,  and  magnified  it  in  my 
own  eyes,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
it  a  greater  reproach  to  the  govern- 
ment, whose  evil  measures,  I  thought, 
caused  it.  I  would  pause  long  in  my 
work  to  read  scn^  from  a  newspa- 
per, and  to  comment  on  the  foUv  and 
tyranny  of  our  rulers;  and  thus  I 
met  several  reproofs  for  my  slowness 
and  neffliffence.  The  fires  in  Nor- 
mandy 1  heard  of  with  indignation 
and  horror,  and  I  attributed  them  all 
to  the  minbters,  whose  wickedness 
I  thought  was  capable  of  any  base- 
ness, till  one  day  I  heard  one  of  my 
republican  companions  observe,  that 
the  incendiaries  were  very  much  in 
the  right,  to  bum  down  the  bams 
and  destroy  the  grain,  as  by  making 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  as 
miserable  and  pennyless  as  them* 
selves,  they  would  force  them  to 
bring  about  a  revolution,  which 
would  set  all  things  to  rights.  Be- 
sides, he  asked,  what  right  had  a 
rich  man  to  com,  when  the  poor 
were  starving? 

The  elections  for  the  chamber  of 
deputies  was  another  great  source  of 
anxiety  to  me;  and  when  I  found 
they  were  all  libera],  I  felt  nearly  as 
much  satisfaction  as  if  I  had  been 
elected  myself.  At  length  the  meet- 
ing of  the  chambers  approached;  and 
many  a  warm  discussion  took  place 
amongst  the  journeymen  printers,  on 
the  questions  likely  to  be  brought 
under  consideration.  Every  one 
said  that  the  ministers  must  go  out, 
or  dissolve  the  chambers ;  and  many 
observed  with  a  shrewd  glance,  that 
neither  the  dissolution  of  the  cham- 
bers, nor  the  resignation  of  the 
ministers,  would  satisfy  Uie  people. 
**  We  must  have  a  change,  toey 
said — "  a  complete  change  ;"  and 
several  began  to  talk  boldly  of  revo- 
lution. 

The  continual  irritation  and  dis- 
content 1  felt,  had  their  effect  on  my 
countenance;  and  Mariette  grew 
anxious  about  me.  She  did  all  she 
"ould  to  soothe  me^-sat  with  her 


arms  round  my  neck,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  persuade  me  that  I  should  be 
happier  if  I  did  not  think  of  politics. 
**  Kmgs  and  governments,"  ane  said, 
and  said  truly, ''  could  only  provide 
for  the  general  good;  and  that  there 
must  always  be  many  in  every  conn- 
trv  whose  fote  destined  them  to 
lal)Our  and  live  hard.  She  could  not 
but  think,"  she  added,  "^  that  the  way 
to  be  happy,  was  for  every  one  to 
try,  by  his  own  exertions,  to  improve 
his  own  condition;  and  neither  to 
envy  his  neighbour  nor  to  meddle 
with  affairs  in  which  he  was  not  well 
practised."  She  sought  to  induce 
me,  too,  to  return  to  Bonni^res.  We 
had  never  been  so  happy  since  we 
left  it;  and  so  sweetly,  so  persevering- 
ly  did  she  urge  a  request  whidi  I 
saw  was  made  for  my  sake  more  than 
her  own,  that  at  lengUi  I  consented 
to  go,  and,  quitting  all  the  vain 
dreams  which  had  led  me  to  Paris, 
to  reassume  the  class  and  occupation 
of  my  fi&thers. 

We  had  not  money  to  go  by  the 
Diligence ;  but  we  were  TOth  good 
walken;  and  the  baby,  being  brought 
up  by  hand — and  that  upon  ue 
simplest  food — ^would  prove  but 
little  encumbrance. 

This  determination  was  taken  on 
Sunday  the  25th  of  July,  and  the 
next  day  I  gave  my  employer  notice 
that,  at  the  end  of  toe  month,  I 
should  quit  him.  In  the  meantime 
we  determined  to  save  every  sous 
that  was  possible,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  our  expenses  by  the  way; 
for  which  we  had  hitherto  made  no 
reserve.  On  the  Monday  following, 
1  joined  the  rest  of  the  printers,  and 
we  worked  through  the  day  in  tran- 
quillity. At  night,  however,  as  I  was 
returning  over  the  Pontneuf,  I  met 
one  of  my  companions,  \vho  msped 
my  hand,  asking,  with  a  look  of 
intense  eagerness,  ^  If  I  had  heard 
the  news  r*    The  suddenness  of  the 

Suestion,  and  his  look  of  anxiety, 
larmed  me.  I  knew  not  well  what 
I  dreaded,  but  at  all  events,  my  fean 
were  all  personal.  His  tale  soon 
relieved  me  of  my  apprehensions  for 
Mariette  and  our  coild ;  but  nused 
my  indignation  to  the  highest  pitdi 
against  uie  eoverament.  The  Kisg; 
he  told  me,  had  violated  the  charter, 
struck  at  the  liberty  of  the  presai, 
altered  tiie  law  of  election,  and  le- 
duced  the  people  to  a  nation  of 
slaves. 
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Distant  eliouts  met  our  ear  as  we 
were  crowing  the  Rue  St  Honors ; 
and  hurrjingon  in  the  direction  from 
which  they  proceeded,  we  came 
upon  an  immense  multitude,  who 
were  breaking  the  lamps,  and  yeUing 
execrations  against  the  government. 

I  was  well  enouffh  inclined  to  join 
them ;  but  rememoerinff  Mariette,  I 
returned  home,  and  tola  her  all  that 
had  occurred.  As  I  spoke,  a  pale- 
ness came  orer  her  beautiful  face,  so 
unusual,  so  ghastly,  that  it  made  me 
start.  It  seemed  as  if  some  warning 
voice  had  told  her  that  every  happy 
dream  was  at  an  end — that  the  eternal 
barrier  had  fallen  between  us  and  joy 
for  ever.  The  next  morning  every 
thing  seemed  to  have  passed  by 
which  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  tbe  town  on  the  previous  evening 
-~Uie  streets  were  quiet,  and  the 
people  engaged  in  their  usual  occu- 
pations. Mariette's  mind  appeared 
somewhat  calmed ;  but  still  sue  look- 
ed at  me  anxiously,  as  she  saw  me 
about  to  depart,  and  made  me  pro- 
mise more  tnan  once,  that  I  would  go 
.straight  to  my  work,  without  ming- 
ling with  any  mob  I  might  see.  I 
kept  my  word;  and,  though  I  saw 
several  groups  of  people  gathered 
round  the  comers  of  tbe  streets, 
where  the  obnoxious  ordinances  were 
posted  up,  I  did  not  even  stop  to  read, 
Dut  humcd  on  to  the  printing-house 
with  all  speed.  The  scene  in  the 
workrooms  was  different  from  any 
I  had  ever  beheld.  All  the  presses 
were  standing  still;  and  the  work- 
men, gatherea  into  knots,  were  each 
declaiming  more  violently  than  the 
other,  on  the  infamy  and  folly  of  the 
government ;  and,  with  furious  ges- 
tures, vowing  vengeance.  The  over- 
seer came  in  soon  after,  and  with 
some  difficulty  got  us  to  our  work ; 
but,  about  twelve  o'clock,  tbe  pro- 
prietor of  the  establishment  himself 
appeared,  and  told  us  to  leave  off  our 
labours.  **  My  good  friends,"  said  he, 
^  the  government  has  annihilated  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  type  of 
several  of  the  journals  has  been  seized 
this  morning.  Our  liberties  are  at 
an  end  without  we  secure  them  by 
our  own  force.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  counsel  tumult  or  bloodshed — the 
law  is  quite  sufficient  to  do  us  jus- 
tice. However,  I  have  determined, 
as  well  as  Monsieur  Didot  and  all  the 
other  printers,  to  cease  business,  and 
discharge  my  workmen."    We  were 


then  paid  the  small  sum  owing  to 
each,  and  dismissed,  with  a  caution 
to  be  quiet  and  orderly,  and  to  trust 
to  the  law ;  though  the  very  fact  of 
turning  out  a  number  of  unemployed 
and  discontented  men,  upon  such  a 
city  as  Paris,  seemed  to  me  the  very 
best  possible  way  of  producing  that 
tumult  which  we  were  warned  to 
avoid. 

I  soon  after  found,  that  it  was  not 
alone  the  printers  who  had  been  dis- 
charged, but  that  almost  all  the  work- 
men in  the  citjr  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  out  or  employment  As  I 
returned  home,  there  was  a  sort  of 
ominous  silence  about  the  town  that 
had  something  fearful  in  it  Not  ten 
persons  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
Quaisy  which  are  usually  so  crowded; 
and,  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  popu- 
lation had  been  concentrated  on  par- 
ticular points.  To  my  gi*eat  surprise, 
on  entering  my  lodging,  I  found  my 
brother  sitting  with  Mariette,  and 
holdine  our  inrant  on  his  knee,  while 
the  child  looked  up  in  his  face  and 
smiled,  as  if  it  knew  that  those  were 
kindred  eyes  which  gazed  upon  it  My 
brother  soon  told  me  the  occasion  of 
his  coming  to  Paris,  which  was  to  buy 
seeds  and  plants  for  the  hothouse  at 
the  Chateau;  and  about  three  o'clock, 
as  every  thing  was  quiet,  I  went  out 
*with  him.  As  we  passed  onward,  we 
soon  saw  that  all  was  not  right  The 
shops  were  closed^the  gates  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  shut — ^groups  of 
gloomy  faces  were  fathered  at  every 
comer — and  the  whole'  town  wore 
tiie  dull,  heavy  aspect  of  a  thunder- 
cloud, before  the  storm  bursts  forth 
in  all  its  ftiry.  A  few  gens-d'armes 
were  to  be  seen,  but  no  extraordi- 
nary military  force  appeared;  and 
gradually  the  same  sort  of  yellinff 
shouts  came  upon  our  ear  that  I  baa 
heard  the  night  before. 

As  we  approached  the  Rue  St 
Honor6,  the  cries  became  louder; 
and  turning  down  the  Rue  des  Bons 
Enfans,  we  found  ourselves  sudden- 
ly in  tiie  crowd  from  which  they 
Eroceeded.  It  consisted  of  about 
ve  hundred  men  and  boys,  all  un- 
armed. Some  bad  stones  in  their 
hands,  and  some  had  sticks;  but  no 
more  deadly  weapon  could  I  discern 
amongst  them.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  mob  were  discharged  printers, 
and  I  was  instantly  recognised  by 
several  of  my  fellow-workmen,  drawn 
into  the  crowd  with  my  brother,  who 
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mwk  rmry  wUling  to  ffo^  tnd  kvifM 
#a  towank  to*  FiaQa  Vtadome* 
wUthflr  Um  rioiafi  were  direeliBf 
tkeir  stqxfl^  with  the  imrpoae  of  •*- 
taekbg  tbo  iKwae  of  Moamur  de 

niaitters.  TkemmbeMttthstei 
Si  HoiMi4  were  ia  bo  degree  tnt 
meadoiM;  but»  m  we  entered  the 
Place  Vendome,  I  saw  an  equal  bodjr 
eomiiif  up  Uie  iUe  CatiMmM,  and 
anotber  qjpreeffciiig  by  ine  Rvede 
la  Paix.  A  large  ieree  ef  MKwuHii 
geae  rt'anawie  waidrawa  up  ia  Ae 
aqaare ;  aad  tborlly  aft«r,  a  parly  of 
ibe  guwdy  and  tbe  treepe  of  me  Uae, 
ttneared.  There  leeioed  te  be  co»- 
aioeratle  beeitatiOA  <a  be^  parte  to 
■Irike  tbe  firet  Mow ;  aad  as  loag  as 
we  Inpi  to  abouta^  tbe  military  re- 
BMlaea  paeuve.  Wbat  took  place 
lowardt  Peyrooaei'e  bouse,  I  could 
Bot  discover  for  tbe  beads  of  tbe 
peop^  but  tb«re  seemed  a  ceoride- 
rable  tumult  in  tbat  direction ;  and  a 
momeal  after,  a  lad  beside  me  tbrew 
aa  immeaae  brick  at  tbe  bead  of  die 
officer  of  gea»-d*armerie,  oryior,  **  A 
bas  le  Roi !  Vive  la  Cbarte !" 

Tbe  missile  took  ^Fect,  knocked  off 
tbe  officer's  bat,  aad  covered  bis  f  ore- 
bMMl  wil^  a  stream  of  blood.  That 
bMtant  tbe  word  was  given  to  charge ; 
and  in  a  moment,  we  were  driven 
down  the  Rue  St  Henor^  in  coBfii> 
lien  and  terror.  My  brother  could 
aet  rua  ao  fast  as  I  eeuld,  and  at  the 
e<Mnier  of  the  Palais  Royal,  I  found 
-tibal  be  waa  left  several  yards  behind, 
while  the  horses  were  close  mpon 
him.  I  instinctively  started  back  to 
assist  bim,aad  seeing  nootber  means, 
I  seised  a  wiae  cask  tbat  stood  at 
eae  of  tbe  doors,  aad  roUed  it  wMh 
att  my  strength  between  bim  and  tbe 
ssldierSb  Tbe  nearest  gena-d*arme^ 
horse,  slopped  in  full  coarse,  slam- 
bled  and  tell  ov«r  the  barrel.  A  loud 
shoot  of  gratuladoa  and  triumph 
burst  froas^e  people;  and  taming 
fai  their  flight,  they  disdiarged  a 
rimwer  of  bricks  and  stones  upon 
tbe  advancing  cavalry,  which  struck 
more  than  <»e  horseman  from  his 
saddle,  aad  afforded  time  for  my  bro- 
tiier  aad  myself  to  join  the  rest,  which 
we  did  amidst  great  cheering  aad 
applause,  astbe  first  who  bad  actively 
resisted  the  military.  Elated  bv  tiie 
dieers,  my  brother  entered  with  ea- 
tbuaissm  into  the  feeMags  of  tbe  bkiI- 
aade,  wbii*  I  fell  as  tf  I  bad  com* 


mHled  a  criaae,  ia  i^uing  men  wiio 
were  but  doing  their  daty. 

A  temporary  cessation  of  liostitilf 
now  occurred  between  the  peopfe 
aadtbesoldlafy.  TbegeuB^armerie 
eatabiisbed  Ibemselvea  ia  tbe  Plaoe 
du  Palais  Royal,  some  troopa  of  tbs 
liae  rtoek  possession  of  dM  Rae  St 
Honor^  aad  tiw  asob  ooeupied  tbe 
end  of  the  Rae  de  Ridieben,  aad 
•tbe  comers  of  the  Rue  McM^wnsies, 
wherethe  new  and  ineomplelel^uikl- 
lace  flffDrded  plasty  of  looaa  slaaw, 
w&cb  were  soon  agaia  used  as  mi»> 
sttes  againat  tbe   gena«4*aemes.    1 
would  fain  now  have  ffot  away  and 
retained  hoose,'.but  my  brother  weald 
reuMUB ;  and  my  companions,  vemem- 
berii^  tbe  affsir  of  tbe  barrel,  put 
me  forward  as  a  kind  of  leader;  m 
that  vanity  joined  with  entbuaiaam  ts 
make  me  continue,  while  tbe  thmKbt 
of  Martelte  came  from  time  to  tmie 
across  my  memory  with  a  thrill  of 
di^iriting  anxiety.    The  next  two 
hours  passed  all  in  tunralt   nescd- 
dters  diaiged  us  several  times,  aad 
we  fled,  but  still  retinned  to  our  po> 
sition   as   they   reassumcd    tbeira 
Many  shots  were  fired,  but  few  fcH, 
and  muskets,  fowling-iHecee,  pisloli, 
and  swords  becan  to  i4>P^ui'uaiongst 
iht  crowd,  whue  ia  one  or  two  plaM 
I  discerned  the  uniform  of  the  ITa- 
tional  Gfiard,and  two  or  three  youtts 
from  tbe  Polytechnic  ScAk>o1.  Darb- 
aesa  sooa  after  tiiis  came  on;  tiie  ami- 
tiludes  oppoeed  to  tiie  sol^Bery  wen 
iDcreasfaig  every  minute,  and  a  cry 
began  to  run  through  tbe  crowd,  "lb 
the  gunsmiths^  shops !  To  Ae  gun- 
smiths* shops  !^  Instantly  tfaje  sug- 
gesllon  was  obeyed.    We  dispeised 
la  a  aftoment  Every  gunsmltikrs  shop 
la  the  neigbbouibood  was  broken 
open,  and  alaoost  before  1  wasavrare 
myself,  1  was  anned  wlib  a  doable 
bnrrelled  gun  and  a  brace  of  pistc^s, 
and  provided  with  powder  and  bafl. 
The  shim  from  wlucb  these  Instva- 
ments  or  sbraghteir  were  procarMi 
was  one  at  tfaKB  end  of  ibe  Rue  • 
Vivieane,  and  as  i  came  out,  I  pans    : 
to  consider  wbidi  way  I  should  nc 
turn*    **  Let  us  go  to  the  Corps  i 
Garde  near  tbe  Exchaagi^**  cried  • 
of  tbe  men  who  had  been  near  me  J 
tbe  day.    **  Lead  on,  laoa  brave,^ 
continued,  laying  bis  band  on  i 
shoulder,  **  jiom  mall  be  our  captr' 
1  looked  reand  for  my  brother,  bu 
was  no  Iniger  tirare^  and  I  folkr 
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the  man's  tiiggeAtlon.    As  we  wMt» 
by  the  advice  of  cme  of  the  Polytecli- 
aic  Scbo<^>  we  put  out  all  the  lai»ps» 
and   spread  the  cry  everywhere  to 
do  the  same.  It  was  pew  ouite  dark* 
and  our  number  increased  at  every 
step  as  we  advanced.    Opposite  the 
Corpsde  Giarde,  atthe Bourse, a  small 
body  of  soldiers  was  drawn  up^  and 
Iwo  or  three  torches  were  lighted* 
A  warning  to  stand  off  I  was  given, 
88  soon  88  the  troops  heard  our  ap- 
proach, and  88  we  still  advanced,  in« 
creasing  our  pace>  a  volley  instantly 
followed.    A  ball  whistled  dose  by 
my  ear  and  made  me  start,  but  I  still 
rushed  on;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing 
the  multitude  by  which  they  were 
attacked,  attempted  to  retreat  into 
ike  guard-house.     We  were  upon 
them,  however,   before  the  doors 
could  be  closed,  and  a  terrific  strug- 
gle took  place,  man  to  num.    One 
strong  fellow  closed  with  me,  and 
the  strife  between  us  soon  grew  for 
life.  Our  feet  slipped,  and  we  fell  to* 
gether,  rolling  over  and  over,  wrap- 
ped, with  a  sort  of  convulsive  fold, 
m  eadi  other's  arms.     All  thought 
was  out  of  the  question;  but  sud- 
denly getting  one  of  my  hands  free, 
I  brought  the  muzzle  of  a  pistol  dose 
to  my  opponent's  head,  and  fired^ 
For  an  instant  his  fingers  pressed 
more  tightly  round  my  throat — then 
every  muscle  was  in  a  moment  re- 
laxed, and  as  I  sprang  up,  he  rolled 
badcwards  on  the  pavement    The 
luiT  of  excitement  was  now  upon  me, 
and  hearing  some  shots  stUl  ringing 
within  the  guard-house,  I  was  rusb- 
mg  towards  it,  when  I  perceived  the 
■ftttltitude  pouring  forth,  and  a  thick 
MBoke,  wnti  some  fiashes  of  flame, 
•treamiBg  from  the  windows.    The 
guard-house  was  on  fire^  and  in  an 
uistant  tbe  whole  sky  was  in  a  blaze. 
I  Btood  to  look  at  it,  for  a  moment, 
aa  the  fire  light  flashed  and  flickered 
upon  the  dank  and  demon-like  figures 
tliat  surrounded  the  pile,  and  on  the 
various  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  the 
open  space  the  people  had  left,  as  in 
awe^  between  them  and  the  destruc- 
tion they  had  wrought.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful sight— sweet  memories  of  peace 
mmd  home  ru^ed  upon  my  brain— I 
aluiddered  at  my  own  deeds,  and 
-lEnmiag  from  the  whole  riskm  of  ex- 
cised passion  before  my  eyes,  I  ran 
«»  bard  as  i  could  to  reach  my  home. 
(Minever  did  I  feel  the  thinigbt  ef 
a^tuiniiiytotha  secure  shmot  het 


I  loYed,  80  exquisite,  ss  at  that  mo- 
ment !  and  1  flew  up  the  stairs  ratW 
than  ran.  I  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  Mariette  was  kneeling  by 
the  cradle  of  our  child.  She  did  not 
hear  me  come  in.  I  pronounced  her 
name.  At  first  she  made  no  reply ; 
but  then  turned  round  with  a  face 
that  will  haunt  me  to  the  grave,  and 
pointed  to  the  cradle.  1  sprang  fof- 
wardandlo<^ed.  There  were  traces 
of  blood  andbloodybandagesstrewed 
about,  and  round  the  poor  infantas 
white  and  delicate  shoulder  were  the 
compresses  and  dressings  of  a  fresh 
wound. 

*'  Gcood  God,  Mariette/'  I  exclaim- 
ed, '<  how  is  this  ?  How  ?"— «<  1  heaid 
firing  in  the  streets,"  she  answered, 
with  an  awful  degree  of  calmneai, 
**  I  feared  for  my  husband^— ran  out 
to  see;  and  not  aaring  to  leave  it  all 
alone,  I  took  my  child  to  death.  I 
had  scarcely  ^one  a  yard,  when  a 
shot  struck  it  m  my  arms." 

Through  the  whole  of  that  dread- 
ful night,  Mariette  and  I  sat  by  the 
cradle  of  our  dying  child — silent  as 
the  grave,  with  our  eyes  fixed  upon 
its  pale  and  ashy  countenance,  and 
haroly  daring  to  lift  our  looks  to- 
wards each  other.  From  time  to 
time  it  gave  a  faint  and  torturing 
cry,  but  in  general,  seemed  in  a 
pantiug  sort  of  sleep,  till  towards 
tour  in  the  morning,  when  the  breath- 
ing stopped,  and  I  know  not  what 
£ey  shadow  fell  over  its  calm  sweet 
ce.  I  did  not  think  it  was  dead; 
but  Mariette  threw  her  arms  round 
my  nedc,  and  hid  h^  eyes  upon  my 
bosom. 

it  was  nearly  midrday  on  the  Wed- 
nesday, when  one  of  my  compaaiens 
came  to  tell  me  that  the  man  who, 
it  was  reported,  had  been  seen  with 
me  the  oay  before,  had  been  killed 
by  a  shot  on  the  Boulevards,  and  I 
hastened  after  the  messenger  to  as- 
certain the  truth,  for  my  brother  had 
not  yet  reappeared.  He  led  me  to 
the  door  of  the  Exchange,  over  which 
the  tri-coloured  flag  was  now  flying 
in  triumph,  but  on  each  side  of  the 
gate  was  stretched  a  dead  corpse, 
and  the  first  I  saw  was  indeed  my 
brother.  Rage  and  revenge  took 
possesion  of  my  whole  heart.  I 
joined  the  brave  men  who  were 
marching  down  to  the  Place  de  Grave; 
and  from  that  moment,  I  entered  in- 
to every  act  of  the  revolution,  widi 
all  1km  enthnsiaami  ibm  aaaJ^titt  ftgy 
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of  the  rent  It  Is  needleM  to  detail 
eveiy  scene  I  witnessed,  and  every 
struggle  in  which  I  shared.  Suffice 
it,  I  was  in  most  of  those  that  occur* 
led— at  the  taking  and  re-taking  of 
the  Hotel  de  Yille— at  the  storming 
of  the  Louvre,  and  at  the  capture 
of  the  Tuileries.  The  enthusiasm 
amongst  us  was  immense  and  over- 

Sowering;  and  the  moderation  and 
eroism  with  which  it  was  conducted, 
reconciled  me  fully  to  the  revolution. 
From  time  to  time,  I  ran  home  to 
soothe  and  console  my  poor  Mariette, 
and  to  snatch  a  mouthful  of  bread, 
for  our  purse  was  now  so  low  that 
we  did  not  dare  to  purchase  any 
thing  else.  Mariette  ate  little  while 
I  was  there,  but  she  assured  me  that 
she  had  plenty,  and  that  she  gene- 
rally took  something  while  I  was 
gone  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Grief 
and  anxiety  had  worn  her  sadly ;  the 
lustrehad  quitted  her  eye,  and  the  rose 
had  left  her  cheek ;  and  she  looked 
at  me  so  sadly,  so  |Munfully,  as  I  went 
away,  that  every  time  I  determined 
it  should  be  the  last.  At  length  the 
royal  troops  were  beaten  out  of 
Paris, and  the  palace  wheremonarchs 
had  revelled  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  A  few  of  the  National  Guard 
and  a  few  of  the  common  people 
were  selected,  as  to  a  post  of  hu;h 
honour,  to  guard  the  Tuileries  du- 
ring the  night,  under  the  command  of 
a  student  of  the  Polytechnic  School. 
I  was  one  of  those  fixed  upon ;  and 
having  sent,  by  a  comrade,  a  message 
to  Mariette,  which  he  forgot  to  de- 
liver, I  remained  for  the  night  in 
those  scenes  of  ancient  splendour. 
There  was  something  awfully  melan- 
choly in  the  solitary  palace,  and  a 
feeling  of  compassion  for  the  de- 
throned king  ^rew  over  my  heart  as 
I  sat  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent 
halls  that  he  might  never  see  again. 
As  soon  as  we  were  relieved  the  next 
morning,  I  fiew  to  Mariette.  She  had 
passed  a  night  of  the  most  dreadful 
anxiety,  my  comrade  having,  as  I  have 
said,  never  delivered  my  message. 
Her  eye  was  hollow  and  her  cheek 
was  sunk,  but  all  seemed  forgotten 
when  she  beheld  me  safe ;  and  seeing 
me  fatigued  and  faint,  she  made  me 
eat  some  bread'  and  drink  a  glass  of 
water,  almost  weeping  that  she  had 
not  something  better  to  give  me. 

As  the  last  bit  touched  my  lip,  a 
vague  thought  struckjne  that  she  had 
had  none  herself,  and  I  insisted  on 


her  telling  me.  She  cast  her  arms 
round  me,  and  assured  me  with  a 
smile,  that  it  did  her  more  good  to 
see  me  eat  tiian  to  take  any  thing 
herself;  but  I  at  length  drew  from 
her  that  all  our  money  was  expended, 
and  Ihat  she  had  not  tasted  any  thhig 
for  two  days. 

I  thought  I  should  have  jgone  dis- 
tracted ;  and  after  remaining  for  a 
few  minutes  stupified  as  it  were,  I 
ran  to  the  printing-house  to  see  if  I 
could  get  work,  and  induce  the  over- 
seer to  advance  me  a  single  franc  to 
buy  some  bread  for  my  poor  Ma- 
riette. The  office,  however,  was  shut 
up,  and  I  knocked  in  vain  for  admit- 
tance.   I  then  turned  to  the  lodging 
of  one  of  my  fellow-printers,  who 
might  lend  me,  I  thought,  even  a  few 
sous.   I  hurried  up  the  narrow  dirty 
staircase  where  he  lived,  and  went 
into  his  room ;  but  the  sight  I  saw 
soon  convinced  me  he  wanted  assist- 
ance as  much  as  I  did.  Hewassitdn^ 
at  an  uncovered  table,  with  ^re  chil£ 
ren  of  different  ages  about  him.  His 
cheek  was  wan  and  hollow ;  and  as  I 
entered,  he  fixed  his  haggard  eye 
upon  the  dow,  while  a  little  girl  kept 
puUing  him  importunately  by  the 
arm,  crying,  **  Give  me  a  piece,  papa 
— I  will  nave  a  piece  of  bread." 
**  Lend  me  a  franc,    cried  he  as  soon 
as  he  saw  me ;  ^  my  children  are 
starving — I  will  pay  you  when  I  get 
work." 

I  told  him  my  own  condition ;  but 
he  burst  forth  in  the  midst,  as  if 
seized  with  a  sudden  frenzy,  tremr 
bling  vrith  passion,  and  his  eye  gla- 
ring like  tliat  of  a  wild  beast.  "  Yoti 
are  one  of  the  revolutionists  too. 
God*s  curse  and  mine  upon  you! 
See  what  your  revolutions  have 
brought  I  My  children  are  starviK 
-^every  artizan  in  Paris  is  begearc» 
and  unemployed.  I  am  starving — 
my  wife  is  dying  for  want  of  medi- 
cines in  that  bed — all  these  dear  In- 
fants are  fomished ;  and  all  by  your 
cursed  revolutions !  Out  of  my  s^I  1 
B^one !  fcnrfear  I  commit  a  murde 

With  a  heart  nearly  breaking  [ 
returned  home,  and  folding  my  pc  r 
Mariette  in  my  arms,  I  gave  way  » 
tears,  such  as  had  never  stained  r  r 
cheeks  before.  She  tried  to  soof  » 
me— and  smiled — and  told  me  ti  t 
really  she  was  not  hungpry — that  t  » 
did  not  think  she  could  eat  if  she  l 
any  thing :  but  oh !  I  could  n€»t 
ceive  myself.    I  saw  famine  on      r 
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cheeky  and  heard  faintness  in  her  length,  pausing  before  me, and  speak* 
tone ;  and  after  a  long  fit  of  thoi^ht»  ing  abruptly, "  has  ruined  me.  The 
I  determined  to    go   to   Monsieur     revolution  we  have  just  past  throuffh 

y ^,  the  great  bookseller,  who  had     has  been  great  and  glorious  in  its 

character,  and  all  the  world  must 
look  upon  it  with  admiration;  but  it 
has  made  you  and  me,  with  hun- 
dreds, nay  thousands,  of  other^^ 
beggars — ay,  utter  beggars.  It  is 
ever  the  case  with  revolutions.  Con- 
fidence is  at  an  end  throughout  the 
country,  and  commerce  receives  a 
blow  that  takes  her  centuries  to  re- 
cover. The  merchant  becomes  a 
bankrupt— the  artizan  starves.  I 
have  now  seen  two  revolutions,  one 
bloody  and  extravagant,  the  other 
generous  and  moderate,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  at  the  end  of  either  of 
them,  there  was  one  man  in  all  France 
who  could  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  that  he  was  happier 
for  their  occurrence ;  while  millions 
in  want  and  poverty,  and  millions  in 
mourning  and  tears,  cursed  the  day 
Uiat  ever  infected  them  with  the 
spirit  of  change. — To  tell  you  all  in 
one  word :  within  an  hour  from  this 
time  I  am  a  bankrupt,  and  I  am  only 
one  of  the  first  out  of  thousands^ 
Those  thousands  employ  each  thou- 
sands of  workmen,  and  thus  the  bread 
of  millions  is  snatched  from  their 
mouths.  I  do  not  say  that  revolu- 
tions are  always  wron^;  but  I  do  say 
that  they  always  brmg  a  load  of 
misery,  especially  to  the  laborious 
and  working  classes — and  now  leave 
me,  good  youth.  There  is  a  five-franc 
piece  for  you.  It  is  all  I  can  give 
you,  and  that,  in  fact,  I  steal  from  my 
creditors.  I  pity  you  from  my  soul, 
and  the  more,  perhaps,  because  I 
feel  that  I  need  pity  myself." 

The  five-franc  piece  he  gave  me, 
I  took  with  gratitude  and  ecstasy. 
To  me  it  was  a  fortune,  for  it  was 
enough  to  save  my  Mariette.  I 
hastened  home  with  steps  of  light, 
only  pausing  to  buy  a  loaf  and  a 
bottle  of  wme.  I  ran  up  stairs—I 
opened  the  door.  Mariette  had  not 
risen.  She  slept,  I  thought — I  ap- 
proached quietly  to  the  bed.  All 
was  still— too  still.  A  faintness  came 
over  my  heart,  and  it  was  a  moment 
or  two  before  I  could  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  breathless  calm  that 
hung  over  the  chamber.  I  drew  back 
the  curtain,  and  the  bright  summer 
sunshine  streamed  in  upon  the  cold — 
dead — marble  cheek  ot  all  that  to  me 
had  been  beautiful  and  beloved  I 
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been  so  kind  to  me  while  a  boy.  I 
told  Mariette  my  errand,  and  as  Paris 
was  now  nearly  as  quiet  as  ever,  she 
willingly  let  me  go. 
•  It  was  a  long  way,  and  I  had  to 
cross  the  whole  city,  so  that  it  was 
late  when  I  arrived.    Even  then  I 

found  that  Monsieur  V was  out; 

but  the  servant  told  me  I  could  see 
him  the  following  morning  at  nine. 
With  this  cold  news  I  was  forced  to 
return;  and  no  one  can  conceive 
what  a  miserable  night  I  spent,  think- 
ing that  every  hour  was  an  hour  of 
starvation  to  ^e  dear  creature  by  my 
side.  She  lay  very  still,  but  she  slept 
not  at  all,  and  I  felt  sure  that  the 
want  of  rest  must  wear  her  as  much 
as  hunger.  When  I  rose,  however, 
Bhe  seemed  rather  sleepy,  and  said 
she  would  remain  in  bed,  and  try  for 
some  reposCj  as  she  had  not  closed 
her  eyes  since  Monday.    It  was  too 

early  to  go  to  Monsieur  V ^  so  I 

hurried  first  to  the  printing-office, 
for  I  hoped  that  the  tranquillity 
ivhich  was  now  returning,  might  have 
caused  Monsieur  Manson  to  resume 
his  usual  business.  I  only  found  the 
porter,  who  told  me  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  the  house  opening  again 
for  weeks  at  least,  if  not  months,  and 
with  a  chilled  hearty  I  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Monsieur  V , 

Admission  was  instantly  granted 
roe,  and  I  found  the  great  bookseller 
Bitting  at  a  table  with  some  written 
papers  before  him,  on  which  he  was 
gazing  with  an  eye  from  which  the 
Bpirit  seemed  withdrawn,  to  rest  upon 
6ome  deep  absorbing  contemplation 
within.  He  was  much  changed  since 
I  had  seen  him^  and  there  were  in 
his  appearance  those  indescribable 
traces  of  wearing  care,  which  often 
stamp,  in  legible  characters,  on  the 
countenance,  the  misfortunes  which 
man  would  fain  hide  from  all  the 
world.  There  was  a  certain  negli- 
^nce,  too,  in  his  dress,  which  struck 
me,  but  as  he  received  me  kindly,  I 
told  him  all  my  sorrows,  and  all  my 
ivants. 

As  I  spoke,  hii  eyes  fixed  upon  me 
ivith  a  look  of  p;iiuful  and  intenHe 
interest,  and  when  I  had  done,  he 
rose,  closed  the  door,  and  took  a 
turn  or  two  thoughtfully  in  the  room. 
**  What  has  ruined  you,"  said  he  at 
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TBB  LATE  CABIMBT. 


Pbraafs  in  the  records  of  tlik 
kingdom  there  haire  been  tiiree  cri- 
ticu  periods  of  trial  since  the  Revo* 
hition  of  168S-0,  which  might  justify 
m  IhouffhtAd  patriot,  and  not  mere- 
It  tlie  racHotts  intriguer,  in  reposing 
tne  burden  of  his  BuiMieM  upon 
purely  penmuU  considerations,  and 
anchoring  his  final  hopes  upon  the 
individuid  composition  of  the  Cabi- 
net The  RevolutioBy  for  itself,  was 
a  measure  of  that  paramount  cha* 
tncter  which  transcended  all  dis- 
ilnctfons  of  party:  as  we  hare  re- 

S«tedly  expudned,  in  oppositioa  to 
e  false  views  of  Mr  Fox  and  others, 
ttiat  great  consummate  evolution  of 
tendendes,  which  had  long  been 
silently  ripening  in  the  constitutional 
balance  of  forces,  was  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  Whiffs  and  Tories ;  and  not 
by  forour  of  drcumstances  or  acci- 
dent of  posidon,  as  modem  theorists 
hare  imagined,  but  in  tirtue  of  fun- 
damental principles.  Thus  far  was 
no  room  ror  a  choice  between  an 
execuliTe  of  Whigs  or  of  Tories: 
ieeing  that,  in  this  crisis,  all  turned 
upon  the  legislative  body;  and  that 
they--^no  matter  whether  Whirs  or 
Tonea — ^went  into  this  immortaTmea- 
sure  with  a  perfect  passion  of  fervid 
cordiallt  V,  one  heart,  and  one  soul ; 
seeing  also,  that  no  recusants  did, 
or  could  appear,  without  brandinr 
themselves  as  penonal  Qu)t  official) 
adherents  of  the  king,  (i.  e.  JameS' 
men,  or  Jacobites,)  and  therefore,  as 
i^#o  Judo  disavowing  principles  of 
any  Kind  whatever,  and  audacious- 
ly professing  even  to  sink  the  per- 
manent rights  of  the  crown  in  the 
fieeting  interests  of  an  individual 
Here,  then,  in  this  first  and  greatest 
crisis  subsequent  to  the  formal  esta- 
blishment byname  of  the  two  parties, 
it  was  a  matter  of  indifierence  which, 
or  in  what  proportion  both  united, 
should  hold  the  reins  of  administra- 
tion. In  the  two  wars,  however,  that 
followed,  the  last  war  of  William  III., 
and  Queen  Anne's  war  **  of  the  suc- 
cession," which  were  as  essential  a 
reaction  from  the  English  Revolution, 
and  as  indispensable  ratifications 
(baptisms  by  nre  and  blood)  of  the 
r rotestant  succession  in  GreatBritain, 
as  the  thirty  years'  war  in  Germany 
'tras  the  last  seal  of  the  Reformation 


and  of  the  Protestant  existence  on 
the  continent, — the  preponderance 
of  the  Whigs  had  first  become  a  mim 
ifud  turn  guarantee  for  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  all  which  had  been  doas; 
The  Whigs  of  those  days  had  tiro 
advantages :  fidelity  was  for  them  a 
matter  of  necessity  I  they  were  pled- 
ged br  tiieir  interests,  as  well  as  their 
principles,  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Kevolution  to  its  final  results:  no 
tampering  was  possible ;  whereas  tlw 
Tories  had  still  a  Uhsum  pemitentim  left 
open  with  the  fugitive  kin^;  and 
old  connexions  wim  the  exiled  court, 
opened  a  thousand  avenues  and  a 
thousanddisguises  to  a  renewal  of  the 
intercourse.  Secondly,  as  the  Wh^ 
were  inevitably  more  single-mindeid 
and  more  consciously  compromised 
as  regarded  their  ends,  so  abo  they 
stood  on  vantage  ground  for  most  of 
the  means.  With  them  were  the 
commanding  talents  for  wnr--for  di- 
plomacy— ^for  finance;  but  above  all, 
that  great  organ  of  prosperity,  with- 
out which  the  large  foundations  of 
William  could  not  have  been  laid; 
that  orffan,  under  any  drooping  of 
whidi  mey  would  have  been  laid  ia 
vain,  and  Europe  would  have  sighed 
hopelessly  for  that  superstructure, 
and  in  those  gigantic  proportions, 
which  Marlborough  raised  upon  that 
noble  foundation, — this  organ,  public 
credit,  was  wholly  their  creature. 
The  banks,  and  national  loans,  were 
then,  and  in  that  service,  first  brovwht 
forward.  These  affencies  were  die 
growth  of  the  Revolution,  and  €i  the 
Protestant  interest;  and  redprocaUy 
they  soon  became  the  most  eifectad 
guardians  of  that  interest-  From  mis- 
conception on  matters  then  so  little 
understood  by  any  body,  and  from 
the  unfortunate  position  in  whidi 
they  stood  towards  the  government, 
the  Tories,  and  the  old  landed  inter- 
est, looked  with  jealous  and  discour 
raging  e^es  upon  these  allies  of  oor 
dearest  mterests.  They  occupied,  in 
fact,  the  false  position  of  the  modern 
Whigs  for  the  last  forty  years;  and 
were  the  same  narrow-minded  and 
anti-national  politicians  that  the 
Whigs  have  shewed  themsch'es  du- 
ring the  entire  wars  of  the  FVench 
Revolution.  A  Whig  leader  it  was, 
in  titose  days,  that  set  the  seal  to  the 
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KBTolulleD,  by  that  immortal 
inarch,  or  rather  eagle's  flight,  upoii 
the  Danube,  which  in  one  day's  work 
withered  the  military  inride  of  France, 
and  unraTelled  the  wnole  web  of  her 
policy — ^trampling  on  all  that  had 
been  reared  by  tiie  counsels  of  Riche- 
lieu or  by  the  sword  of  Turenne. 
But  even  this  great  captain  was  in- 
debted for  half  his  triumph  to  a  Whig 
Treasurer  and  a  Whig  Cnancellor  w 
the  Exchequer,  who,  going  "  cap  in 
hand"  through  the  dty  ot  Liondon, 
personally  soliciting  and  canvassing 
for  eadi  L.100,  and  backing  the  se- 
curity of  the  state  by  municipal,  or 
even  by  private  countersigns — mani- 
festing, m  iBct,  for  the  noblest  of 
causes,  the  address — the  suppleness, 
almost^  if  one  might  venture  to  say 
it,  the  shuffling  and  the  evasiveness 
of  a  Jewish  money-changer — ^by  such 
means  compensated  in  2^  whatever 
was  wanting  in  strength  to  the  yet 
infant  immaturity  of  the  national  sys- 
tem of  finances.  The  persons,  there- 
fore, the  very  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  principles,  of  those  illustrious 
Whig  administrators,  who  directed 
the  policy  of  William,  and  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  successor,  seem  to 
have  been  indispensable  to  the  pros- 
perous management  of  tliat  great 
conflict  upon  which  Europe  was 
thrown  by  the  British  revolution. 
And  this  judgment,  sufficiently  sus- 
tained by  the  Parliamentary  conduct 
of  the  Tories,  during  liie  twenty  and 
odd  years  of  their  opposition  to  go- 
Temment,  is  placed  beyond  all  ques- 
tion by  tiie  Tour  memorable  years 
during  which  female  caprice,  dotage, 
and  their  own  intrigues,  called  them 
to  the  possession  of  power.  What 
a  sceoical  display  of  national  humi- 
liation! And  difficult  it  is  to  say, 
whether  each  separate  year,  and 
the  several  parts  of  our  foreign  po- 
licy in  progress,  or  the  general  wind- 
ing up  of  the  whole  in  the  treaty  of 
UtrecDt,  most  signally  proclaim  the 
critical  necessity  to  our  affairs  of  the 
early  Whigsat  the  period  following  the 
Revolutioa.  Blenheim  and  Utrecht ! 
^  Into  wliat  depth  thou  seest^  from 


what  height  fallen]"  And,  indeed, 
from  the  very  enormity  of  the  tran- 
sition, mav  be  derived  a  plausible 
palliation  tor  the  Tories.  Were  it  not, 
we  hear  an  objector  saying,  for  the 
dazzlingsupremacy*  of  the  Somerses, 
the  Godolphins,  and  the  Marlbo- 
roughSyby  comparison  with  ministers 
of  less  immoderate  splendour,  and 
making  allowances  for  its  own  inter- 
nal dissensions,  the  cabinet  of  Queen 
Anne's  last  years  would  not  have 
been  thought  a  feeble  one.  But  in 
reality,  a  juster  sentiment  suggests, 
tliat  this  very  juxtaposition  and  imme- 
diate succession  to  the  administra- 
tion of  Marlborough,  ought  to  operate 
rather  in  the  way  of  aggravation  than 
of  palliation.  For  undoubtedly  the  po- 
licy of  Harlejr  benefited  more  in  sub- 
stance by  the  unmediate  heirship  of  in- 
fluence and  consideration,  bequeath- 
ed by  six  or  seven  campaigns  of  un- 
broken triumph,  than  it  could  by  any 
possibility  have  suffered  under  the 
unfavourable  judgments  of  men  from 
the  disadvantages  of  contrast.  Who- 
soever succeeded  to  Marlborough, 
though  he  were  weaker  than  Sporus, 
that  man  inherited  Blenheim;  so  much 
was  clear:  and  there  was  a  dowry 
ample  enough  for  a  titie  of  rejuven- 
escence to  a  Bupeitonuated  empire, 
and  for  giving  one  generation  of  oor- 
rowed  power  and  influence  to  a  car 
binet,  m  its  own  pretensions  the 
feeblest  or  least  aspiring.  Without 
some  violent  effort  of  retarding  force, 
tiie  mere  impetus  of  the  acquired 
motion,  long  after  the  moving  power 
should  be  withdrawn,  was  evidentiy 
adequate  to  sustain  an  appearance  of 
energy  and  progress  in  toe  govern- 
ment What  was  the  retarding  force 
in  Lord  Oxford's  administration,  it  is 
more  and  more  difficult,  as  the  cur- 
tain is  more  and  more  raised  upon 
those  times,  to  express  by  one  word. 
But  it  is  evident,  after  all  allowances 
for  a  distracted  choice,  that  a  very 
principal  element  of  that  force  wfM 
— incompetence,  and  deficiency  in 
moral  elevation,  to  face  the  service  of 
his  times.  He  was  not  on  a  level 
with  his  duties;  in  talents  even,  un- 


*  Ik  is  remarkable  that  Lord  Bolingbroke*  by  the  testimony  of  all  hii  contemporartea 
who  could  be  considered  fine  judges  on  sadi  a  questioni  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
brilliant.  Tet,  \n  some  unaccountable  iray,  either  he  was  neutralized  by  his  hatrd 
associate  in  power,  or  he  Deutra.lzed  himself;  for  he  never  itbone  except  to  those  who 
saw  him  or  who  heard  him. 
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less  it  Wei^  for  caballing,  be  was 
below  the  occasion.  But  much  more 
than  that,  he  was  imsound  in  heart. 
He  did  not  even  perceive,  nor  would 
he  have  cared  if  he  had  perceived, 
that  the  stake  played  for  in  the  wars 
of  Europe  during  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  succeeding  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  the  Protestant  succession 
in  name,  and  virtually,  therefore,  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  interest 
throughout  the  world.     In  reality, 
this  was  the  last  of  the  wars  which 
Popery  has  attempted  for  recovering 
her  supremacy;  a  line  of  Popisn 
princes  on  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, toother  with  the  active  bigotry 
of  Louis  XIV.  in  his  later  years,  har- 
viu^  revived  the  last  gleams  of  a  hope 
which  had  else  sunk  below  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  peace  of  Westphalia. 
'  Had,  therefore,  Loi'd  Oxford,  or  any 
'  other  man  as  little  alive  to  the  true 
grandeur  of  the  interests  at  stake, 
presided  in  the  early  part  of  the  pe- 
riod in  question,  we  may  conjecture 
-  the  amount  of  general  evil  which  he 
would  have  effected  by  that  which 
he  did  effect,  even  in  its  four  last 
years,  when  his  course  had  been  in 
a  great  measure  effectually  predeter- 
mined by  the  potent  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  his  range  of  miscnief 
proportionately  narrowed.*    Burke 
nas  very  emphatically  described  the 
fervor,   almost,  we  might  say,  the 
agony,  of  2eal  with  which  the  other- 
wise phte^atic  William,  surmount- 
ing victoriously  the  depressions  of  a 
sinking  constitution,  laboured, in  con- 
1  unction  wi til  the  noblest  of  his  Eng- 
lish counsellors,  to  raise  the  nation 
up  to  his  own  level,  and  to  the  level 
of  that  great  crisis  which,  during  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life,  he  saw  ad- 
vancing upon  Europe.  If  he,  if  Burke, 
were  right  in  their  several  apprecia- 


tions of  that  crisis,  then  it  eaimot  be 
denied,  that  a  pergonal  importanoe 
attached  to  any  ministry  capable  of 
meeting  it»  and  that  the  individual 
characters  of  the  predominant  mi- 
nisters between  1689  and  1710,  may 
be  counted  amongst  the  proTidential 
blessings  of  that  period. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  French 
Revolution,  an  interval  of  78  yean^ 
no  capital  interest  of  Europe  was 
brough  t  into  conflict  within  the  sphere 
of  cabinets.    Great  men  appeared 
occasionally  on  the  stage  of  nations; 
great  powers  and  accomplishments 
were  displayed ;  great  questions  even 
were  debated  and  fought  for;  but 
not  those  paramount  que8tion8,whicfa, 
accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
conducted,  seem  likely  to  retard  the 
verv  progress  of  society,  or  to  carry 
it  forward  with  accelerated   pace. 
The  vast  explosion  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  the  consequent  convul- 
sion of  all  European  states,  first  in 
our  days  developed  a  condition  of 
danger,  and  a  ferment  of  public  feel- 
ing, which  gave  an  almost  terrific  Im- 
portance to  the  pei-sonal  qualities  of 
the  existing  cabinet.  Had  Mr  Pitt,  Mr 
Dundas,  and  Mr  Thomas  Grenville, 
happened  to  die  at  iJiat  crisis,  we  know 
not  by  what  course  of  substitiitioDs, 
under  the  reckless  and  anti-natioDsl 
bearing  of  those  into  whose  hands 
the  power  would  naturally  have  fall- 
en, that  crusade  against  jacobinism 
could  have  been  evoked,  or  the  ener- 
gies of  the  national  character  com- 
bined, for  those  great  results  which 
the  mere  salvation  of  Europe  de- 
manded.   And,  in  reality,  all  depend- 
ed for  a  time  upon  the  leading  of  one 
man.     Mr  Burke,  on  whom  devol- 
ved the  functions  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 
was  doubtless  a  herald  and  an  organ- 
izer of  this  sacred  conspiracy — great- 
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•  At  first  sight  it  may  seem  too  much  of  a  refinement  for  the  ahsolute  realities 
of  practice,  but  unquestionably  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that,  orer  » 
above  more  directly  treasonable  purposes,  which  afterwards  governed  the  unstea 
policy  of  Lord  Oxford,  he  bad  really  the  wish  continually  before  his  roiDd  to  depi 
ciate  the  war  services  of  his  predecessors  by  the  treaty  In  which  they  termiiuiti 
Naturally,  and  in  the  regular  course  of  causes  aud  effects,  every  treaty  of  peace  stai 
in  the  relation  of  an  index  of  value— a  criterion—or  exponent  of  profit— to  the  v 
which  it  closes.  And  though  this  can  never  be  true  except  by  approximation,  ev 
where  the  same  or  equal  talents  and  equal  zeal  have  been  applied  to  the  war  and  to  t 
treaty,  yet  there  is  always  a  presumption  of  some  broad  proportion  between  the  ti 
services  in  the  same  period  of  time.  And  to  this  natural  presumption  Lord  Oxfr 
■eems  to  have  intrusted  the  inference,  that  a  war  could  not,  on  the  whole,  have  hf 
very  splendidly  managed,  which  could  joatify  a  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
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er  Hum  the  greatdst  cause  could  rea- 
Bonably  expect.  But,  as  an  efficient 
leader,  he  wanted  rank ;  and  he  was 
at  the  end  of  his  career.  So  that  on 
Mr  Pitt's  single  life  the  total  burden 
of  hope,  with  which  the  cause  of  an- 
ti«jacobinism  was  freighted,  at  one 
time  rested.  The  same  loyalty  to 
the  demands  of  the  crisis— the  same 
stem  integrity — ^the  same  disinterest- 
ed honour,  which  had  distinguished 
the  foremost  ministers  of  William 
and  of  Anne,  in  contrast  with  the 
most  eminent  of  their  opponents, 
marked  out  Mr  Pitt  as  the  great  ser- 
vant of  his  age  and  country.  He 
obeyed  the  appeal  of  Europe  with 
perfect  fidelity  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose ;  and  though  he  was  called  away 
rrom  us  in  the  very  thickest  darkness 
of  tlie  storm,  just  half-way  between 
its  opening  and  its  glorious  catas- 
trophe, yet  IvB  had  by  that  time  provi- 
ded for  the  necessities  of  the  public 
service  by  the  formation  and  training 
of  a  cabinet,  which,  though  neither 
having  nor  needing  his  powers,  was 
yet  sufficiently  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  sanctity  of  their  own  mis- 
sion, to  appreciate  Mr  Pitt's  policy 
of  unrelentmg  war  with  jacobinism 
and  its  monstrous  progeny,  and  final- 
ly to  pursue  that  policy  with  honesty 
and  vigour. 

It  was  almost  frightful  that  so  much 
stress  should  lie  upon  a  single  life, 
that  a  mere  personal  question  should 
carry  with  it  such  mighty  results 
for  good  and  evil,  as  had  been  the 
case  in  Mr  Pitt's  instance  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  As  the  poet,  lookmg 
upon  the  English  Channel,  at  Dover, 
felt  it  to  be  almost  a  terrific  reflec- 
tion, at  the  heisht  of  Napoleon's  de- 
solations, that  m  such  *'  a  span  of  wa- 
ters^' lay  our  sole  separation  from  that 
dark  empire  of  evil  principles;  some- 
thing of  the  same  awe  fell  at  one 
time  upon  the  politician  when  re- 
flecting that,  lay  ing  together  the  whole 
circumstances,  one  trail  life  was  all 
that  divided  us  from  regicide  and  ti*i- 
umphant  jacobinism.  Under  the  po- 
licy opposed  to  Mr  Pitt's,  had  that 
gained  the  ascendency,  England 
would  not  only  have  been  infected 
in  her  own  population,  but  would 
have  become  a  party  to  the  extensive 
propagation  of  evil.  As  it  was,  she 
both  saved  herself,  and  became  the 
chief  bulwark  of  others.  Mr  Pitt'n, 
therefore,  was  the^  second  case  in 


which  the  choice  of  a  good  cabinet 
was  narrowed,  or  rather  strictly  de- 
termined, by  purely  personal  consi- 
derations. But  a  third  case  arose 
within  the  year  succeeding  to  his 
death,  and  in  behalf  of  those  very 
disciples  of  his  school  who  inherited 
his  policy,  and  might,  as  statesmen, 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  his  direct 
lineal  representatives.  Every  body 
knows  the  value  which  belonged  to 
the  Peninsular  struggle  in  the  series 
of  means  for  shattering  the  power 
of  Bonaparte.  It  acted  in  two  ways : 
First,  By  disenchanting  the  prostrate 
world  from  the  spells  of  French  mi- 
litary prowess;— the  day  at  Baylen, 
and  consequent  surrender  of  Du- 
pont's  army,  the  brilliant  actions  at 
Vimiera  and  Roleia  gave  a  shock  to 
all  Europe  which  disabused  them  of 
their  timid  prepossessions ;  from  Uiat 
shock  Bonaparte  never  recovered. 
Secondly,  The  Spanish  war  it  wap, 
and  the  aceldama  which  it  provided 
for  the  French  military  levies,  whicli 
made  the  hideous  ruins  of  the  Mos- 
cow campaign  irreparable.  The  flight 
from  Moscow  w^ould  even  have  been 
arrested  at  Smolensko,  and  its  car- 
nage effaced  in  a  week,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Peninsula,  which  locked 
up  at  all  times  a  quarter  of  a  million 
ot  men.  The  Spanish  war,  therefore, 
was  the  apparent  means,  under  Hea- 
ven, by  and  through  which  Europe 
retrieved  her  station,  her  dignity,  and 
her  hopes.  Such  being  its  value,  we 
can  appreciate  the  claims  of  those 
two  parties  between  whom  it  became 
the  chief  point  of  contest  whether 
any  war  of  that  name,  or,  at  least, 
of  that  magnitude  and  character, 
should  ever  exist  Had  the  Whigs 
prevailed — bad  the  Fox  and  Gren- 
ville  administration  continued  to  di- 
rect the  policy  of  England  through 
1807  and  1808 — no  Spanish  war 
would  have  been  made  available  to 
the  service  of  Europe;  starved  of 
British  supplies  in  money  and  arms, 
but,  above  all,  defrauded  of  the  mili- 
tary aid  from  this  country  which,  as 
regarded  the  open  campaigns  be- 
tween regular  armies,  was  pretty 
nearly  the  sole  reliance  of  Spam  and 
Portugal  for  presenting  a  continued 
front  of  resistance  in  the  field ;  it  is 
as  certain  as  any  one  conclusion  can 
be  from  merely  human  premises,  that 
nothing  more  than  a  desultory  Guer- 
rilla  warfare,  computed   by  most 
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judges*  &8  ad^uato  for  the  neutral- 
hmf;  of  about  50,000  French  troops, 
could  have  been  Bustainedi  and  pro- 
babl  jr  not  that  beyond  a  term  of  two 
years.  It  is  also  well  known  to  many 
politicians,  that,  at  a  domestic  crisis 
subseouent  to  the  commencement 
of  the  reninsular  war,  when  it  seem- 
ed eTcry  way  probable  that  the  Whigs 
would  come  again  into  power,  the 
most  positive  assurances  were  circu- 
lated on  their  part,  that  every  man 
of  the  English  army  would  be  brought 
home  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain; 
ostensibly  for  the  preservation  of 
^  so  many  valuable  lives  :'*  but 
really  and  truly  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  too  flsurrant  Whig  predic- 
tions of  inevitable  ruin  to  our  arms 
when  matched  against  Napoleon. 
This  was  familiarly  known  at  the 
time ;  but  apart  from  direct  positive 
testimonv,  every  man  who  remem- 
bers the  Whig  mode  of  dealing  with 
our  foreign  policy,  and  the  passionate 
violence  with  which  they  reiterated 
one  uniform  doctrine  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  resistance  to  Napoleon 
except  by  sea,  must  be  satisfied  that 
'  mere  shame  would  have  compelled 
them  to  act  upon  the  policy  they  had 
advocated  with  so  much  loss  of  cha- 
racter in  the  nation.  Consistency, 
if  nothing  else,  and  the  mortification 
of  adopting  the  very  line  of  conduct 
marked  out  by  their  opponents, 
would  have  obliged  them  to  such  a 
course.  Besides  which,  though  It 
is  very  true  that  the  intemperance 
of  opposition  had  carried  them  far- 
tiier  than  they  designed,  and  their 
own  violence  had  pledged  them  to 
consequences  which  they  had  soon 
reason  to  regret  deeply — it  is  also 
true,  that  from  the  long  habit  of  che- 
rishing an  admiration  for  a  man 
whom  they  viewed  as  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  their  antagonists,  and  from 
originally  servile  constitution  of 
mind,  the  Whigs  did  undoubtedly 
share  themselves  in  that  panic  which 
they  laboured  so  zealously  to  diffuse: 
they  were  of  the  genus  attonitorum  ; 
and  their  prosti^te  reverence  of  the 
French  power  long  survived  its  ob- 
ject   At  their  hands,  therefc^e,  we 


repeat  ibat  no  PMotolsr  war  eonhl 
have  been  obtained.  And  hence  t% 
follows,  that  ike  men  who  were  ai 
iflstle  Wi^  the  Whigs  on  tbit  c^fML 
ouestionj  Were  then  ptmwMikg  in« 
dispensable  to  their  eemtry  and 
Hieir  tige.  tins  was  Hie  fto-rf  ease 
of  tliat  nature.  Does  a  fimtth  eiisl 
atpreseht? 

Those  times  are  gon^.  New  in« 
terests  have  succeeded :  otiiei'qne»* 
tions  are  antated---otherbopes — and 
"  other  palms  are  wen.*'  The  men 
ai>e  gone  who  then  vexed  tt&d  cursed 
tiie  earth ;  those  are  gone  also  who 
delivered  it,  or  most  of  Aem.  Sal 
our  own  troubles  have  arisen  for 
our  owii  generation :  who  is  it  that 
shall  lace  them  hi  llie  CalniiA?  A 
new  and  mighty  revolution  in  France 
has  given  a  shock  to  the  remote 
realms;  much  more  then  to  this  great 
kingdom,  so  keen  and  quick  m  poli- 
ticiu  sympathy,  and  related  to  to 
as  an  emulous  competitor,  and  Aa  vir- 
tually the  nearest  of  her  neighbours. 
Old  questions  among  oursdvee  are 
revived  accordingly wiA  a  heaf  coni« 
mensurate  to  the  stir  and  ferment  of 
the  revolutionary  times  and  neMn 
bourhood.  Great  difficultiee  of  a 
financial  kind  blend  with  t&ese  poli- 
tical troubles.  The  existilig  admi- 
nistration, estimated  by  those  even 
who  view  the  times  with  too  much 
awe^too  much  solemnity  of  feelii^ 
to  have  a  thought  left  for  faction 
and  its  low  re^rds, — ddes  not  In- 
spire the  confidence  which  could 
sustain  the  nation  under  its  anjtie* 
ties.  Their  recent  conduct  has  in* 
creased  the  general  distrust  People 
without  party  know  not  which  way 
to  turn,  or  whither  to  direct  tiielr 
hopes.  A  general  distraction  of  feel- 
ing exists,  aided  by  the  utter  disso- 
lution of  party  ties  consequent  upon 
the  political  death  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool. The  king's  Gj)eech  powerfdlly 
promotes  the  public  ferment  The 
insurrectionary  movements  gro*^ 
more  and  more  alarming.  And 
the  midst  of  the  raieraiconfusio 
the  Wellington  C&inet  is  suddenj 
and  decisively  overtiirovTii,  in  a  ma 
ner  which,  whilst  It  satisfies  01 


*  Col.  Napier,  who,  however  otherwise  acate,  is  blinded  by  his  prqadices  on  (1 
"x^cation,  and  grossly  oontradicts  himself  In  arguing  the  yalue  of  the  Guerrilla  t 
^  estimates  the  amount  of  Erench  troops  that  might  be  supposed  neutralized 
'  ''vbole  Guerrillas  through  Spain,  according  to  our  recollection,  at  40,000 
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•tiiM  of  JuillMy  offan  116  pvospeo^ 
of  permment  advaiitaffe,  unlesi  tho. 
opportonitf  eta  be  improved  for 
recompodug  «  new  administraUoQ, 
strong  enough  and  honest  enough 
to  face  the  neceaaitiea  of  the  age« 
Have  we  the  materials  for  such  a 
ministry  ?  Are  we  now  in  Kftmrth 
crisis  corresponding  to  the  three 
we  have  desoibed  ?  That  is  to  say» 
are  there  any  men,  who,  either  for 
qualities  purely  personal,  (as  might 
be  said  of  Mr  Pitt^)  or  as  the  sole  re* 
naining  representatives  of  a  party 
that  have  not  betrayed  its  principles, 
may  be  loolced  upon  as  indispensable 
at  this  time  to  the  public  service?— 
What  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question  by  men  who,  with  a  single 
uid  exclusive  refi;ard  to  the  public 
interests,  know  also  and  confess  the 
▼alue  of  party  combinations,  and 
would  be  glad  to  find  anp  constitu- 
tional party  surviving  the  late  wredks 
of  principle,  presuming  one  condi- 
tion only,  that  it  should  be  a  party 
not  pledged  to  some  measure  of 
ruinous  reform  ? 

Not  to  speak  invidiously,  we  will 
BOt  undertake  to  deny  that  there  are 
Individuals  who  stand  in  that  relation 
to  the  public  service,  which  our  ques- 
tion presumes.  But  any  sufficient 
body  of  such  men  to  make  up  an 
effective  ministry,  and  that  shall  at 
the  same  time  have  such  a  determi- 
nate personal  superiority,  (Mr  Pitt's 
case,)  or  superiority  of  position,  (the 
case  of  his  successors,)  as  to  exclude 
all  competition,  we  fear  it  would  be 
▼ain  to  look  for.  The  case,  however, 
as  we  have  described  it  above,  has 
returned  upon  us  in  one  half  of  the 
former  precedents :  but  it  is  the  un- 
propitious  half.  If  there  are  no  men, 
or  body  of  men,  whose  presence  is 
indispensable  to  the  public  service, 
there  are  some  whose  absence  (to 
say  the  least)  is  highly  desirable: 
and  as  prepofuUrant  members  of  the 
new  cabinet,  we  may  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  their  absence  is  indispen- 
sable. At  the  same  time,  we  frankly 
confess  that  these  are  the  very  men 
who  have  the  best  chance  for  coming 
in.  The  persons  we  mean  are  the 
Whigs.  And  they  will  themselves 
feel  that  we  speak  with  no  offensive 
purpose,  when  we  add  our  reason. 
It  is  this: — the  old  arguments  for 
excluding  the  WhiffS,  strong  and  in- 
surmountable as  they  were  in  that 


ds^t  are  departed'with  the  sjatem  of 
things  to  which  they  referrea.  Otiiers 
may  have  arisen;  but  on  these  we 
do  not  dwell.  One  overruling  argu- 
ment applies  to  this  time.  Eeform 
in  Parliament,  formerly  a  hopeless 
speculation,  is  now  adopted  strenu* 
ously,  as  tiie  favourite  measure  of 
the  times.  Reforms  might  be  devi- 
sed of  a  character  to  do  no  harm ;  but 
these  are  not  what  is  sought  In  any 
sense  in  which  reform  would  satisfy 
those  who  clamour  for  it,  wa  view 
it  as  tiie  most  dangerous  sdheme  that 
ever  has  been  agitated.  In  connexion 
with  the  Ballot,  which  also  is  demand- 
ed by  the  majority,  it  will  practically 
overthrow  the  constitution;  and  a 
sweeping,  agrarian  revolution  will 
inevitablv  foflow  within  two  or  three 
years,  iNow,  it  is  true  that  the  sreat 
Whig  aristocrats,  the  territoriiu  no- 
bility, have  precisely  the  same  in-' 
terests  in  resisting  tuck  reform,  as 
those  of  the  same  rank  who  hap* 

Een  to  be  Tories.  Lord  FitzwUliam, 
lOrd  Spencer,  Lord  Lansdown,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Sir  W.  W.  Wynne,  or  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  we  presume^ 
would  as  littie  like  to  see  tiieu: 
borough  interest,  or  their  county 
interest,  destroyed,  as  the  Duke  of 
Newcastie  or  Rutiand,  Lord  Lons- 
dale, or  Lord  Harewood.  But,  how- 
ever they  might  behave,  there  are 
several  Whigs,  with  no  such  interests 
at  stake,  who  axe  piedged  to  the  ques- 
tion ;  and  an  influential  post  in  the 
administration  might  furnish  them 
with  means  for  carrying  it.  On  this 
ground,  we  should  look  at  any  Whig 
cabinel^  unbalanced  b^  men  of  op- 
posite views,  as  peculiarly  ominous 
at  this  particular  crisis ;  though,  on 
other  considerations,  the  nation 
would,  perhaps,  prefer  such  a  com- 
position of  tne  ministry  as  would 
give  some  chance  for  re*«noulding 
the  shattered  parties  into  something 
like  their  ancient  form. 

Beyond  the  one  absolute  disquali^ 
fication  we  have  mentioned,  viz.  the 
being  pledged  to  reform  in  a  danger- 
ous shape,  or  a  shape  not  accurately 
limited,  we  know  of  no  other;  but 
that  one  is  so  urgent  at  this  time, 
that  if  there  should  be  found  any 
man  or  party  that  would  as  resolute- 
ly oppose  all  reforms  that  were  not 
of  a  temperate  and  eonstitutional 
character,  as  others  will  support 
them,  we  should  be  disposed  to  taink 
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that  tills  man,  or  his  partr>  would 
have  the  same  advantage  of  position 
over  their  antagonists  at  the  present 
crisis  of  revolutionary  clamour,  as 
the  Tories,  who  would  fight,  had, 
during  1807 — 15,  over  the  craven 
Whigs  who  would  not.  In  such  a 
case,  a  fourth  instance  would  be 
realized,  in  addition  to  the  three  we 
have  recorded,  where  there  was  a 
personal  call  for  a  particular  set  of 
men.  But,  as  we  are  not  aware  of 
such  a  se^  actine  in  concert  with 
each  other,  we  take  it  for  granted, 
that,  with  the  single  reservation  we 
have  stated  for  the  class  of  desperate 
reformers,  all  other  statesmen  on  the 
public  arena  are  open  to  the  public 
choice,  with  recommendations  vary- 
ing in  every  possible  degree,  but 
none  absolutely  disqualified,  as  were 
Mr  Pitt's  opponents,  by  their  anti- 
national  doctrines. 

Amongst  these,  therefore,  the  eject- 
ed ministers  will  have  their  titles  to 
plead  as  well  as  others.  A  ro  inistry  wi  1 1 
probably  be  so  formed  as  to  exclude 
them :  but  it  is  also  possible,  though 
much  less  likely,  that  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  comprehensive  enough 
to  take  in  some  fragments  of  that 
party.    We  do  certainly  not  expect 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever 
returning  to  office.    Age  and  disgust 
will  indispose  him  to  come  forward 
again  in  a  character  of  which  he  now 
understands  the  difficulties,  and  the 
vexatious  embarrassments.    Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  however,  sooner  or  later, 
is  sure  to  creep  back  into  office ;  his 
habits  of  business,  and  plain — practi- 
cal good  sense— will  always  find  a 
ready  and  full  appreciation :  and  as 
to  any  scruples  ot  party  or  principle 
in  receiving  his  alliance,  those  have 
perished ;  and,  except  Mr  Canning, 
nobody  has  so  much  aided  in  des- 
troying them  as  himself. — Consider- 
ed in  this  light,  as  candidates  for 
office  in  some  future  arrangement, 
the  late  ministers  became  doubly  in- 
teresting to  us  in  their  chai-acter  of 
persons   violently  dispossessed   of 
office.    The  reasons  tor   the  past 
become   important   to   the  future. 
They  are  still  nominally  Tories,  and 
partially  they  are  really  such.     It 
would,  therefore,  be  satisfactory  to 
know  what  part  of  their  conduct  it 
is  which  has  really  led  to  their  over- 
throw :    because,  in  that  way,  we 
might  ascertain  how  far  they  can  be 


relied  on  in  any  cabinet  having  it  as 
a   chief   object-  to   promote  Tory 
measures ;  and,  above  all,  to  resist 
those  revolutionary  schemes  of  re- 
form which  will  now  come  forward 
every  year  in  greater  abundance,  and 
in  more  violent  forms.    We  cannot 
dissemble  that,  spite  of  the  past»  and 
though  we  had  ceased  (wiih  every 
body  else,  we  suppose)  to  pat  faith 
in  the  strength  oi  their  int^rity^  or 
firmness  of  their  principles,  we  did 
rely  a  good  deal  on  Uiree  quali- 
ties in  me  late  Cabinet^  all  of  which 
seemed  pledges  for  their  reaistasce 
to  the  violent   reformers.      These 
qualities  were — good  sense,  mode- 
ration, and  firmness.     This  last,  de- 
generating too  often  into  obstinacy, 
seemed  peculiarly  to  characterise  the 
Duke  of  Wellin^n;  the  two  others 
seemed  at  one  time  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  Cabinet,  making  some 
allowances  in  two  or  three  instances. 
Hence  we  cannot  deny,  that  though 
pleased,  (as  all  were,)  on  a  general 
principle  of  retribution,  at  hearing  of 
their  fall,  we  could  not  but  feel  it  too 
probable,  that,  setting  aside  all  per- 
sonal feelings,  the  ereat  cardinal  in- 
terests of  the  public,  as  bound  up 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  Consti- 
tution, might  suffer  by  their  loss  of 
power.    At  the  same  time  it  roust  be 
panted,  that  our  confidence,  as  well 
m  their  good  sense  and  their  modera- 
tion, as  in  their  firmness,  has  been 
shaken  a  good  deal  by  the  indiscre- 
tions of  their  Parliamentary  conduct 
through  one  fortnight  of  this  month. 
With  what  reason,  will  best  iq^pear 
from  a  short  survey  of  the  most  im- 
portant topics  in  the  King's  speech, 
in  connexion  with  the   ministerial 
comments  and  explanations. 

The  questions  of  the  Regency  and 
the  Civil  List,  though  important,  are 
less  so  than  their  names  imply.  The 
subjects  are  important  no  doubt ;  but 
the  questions,  which  can  be  raised 
upon  them,  are  limited.  The  regency 
in  particular  has  been  so  '*  bolted,*' 
winnowed,  and  sifted,  on  former  oc- 
casions, (1751,  and  the  several  bills 
and  modifications  of  bills,  through 
the  long  reifiii  of  George  III.)— the 
constitutional  casuistry  of  the  ques- 
tion has  been  so  thoroughly  exhaust- 
ed— the  rights  of  individuals  are  so 
notorious,  and  so  vigilantly  protected 
by  the  Press,  by  Parliament,  by  tiie 
nation,  that  Uie  widest  range  of  poa- 
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sible  differ^ces  between  party  and 
party  is  narrowed  to  a  trine.  None 
out  a  professed  alarmist  can  imagine 
any  danger  from  that  quarter  beyond 
the  stormy  intrigues  incident  to  a  fe- 
male minority  and  a  female  regency, 
wiUi  the  sequel  of  a  lonff  female  reign. 
One  difficulty  indeed  besets  the  pre- 
sent case,  of  a  very  anomalous  kind. 
Casuists  in  points  of  state  difficulty 
have  long  been  aware,  that,  in  the  sin- 
gular contingency  of  a  Queen  Consort 
declaring  herself  enceinte  on  the  de- 
mise of  tne<;ro  wn,  a  very  embarrassing 
dilemma  arises : — On  the  one  hand 
the  crown  is  never  in  abeyance,  not 
for  a  moment  In  England,  as  in 
France,  the  cry  is,  and  must  be, 
"  The  Sovereign  is  dead:  Long  live 
the  Sovereign  /*'  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  this  case  who  is  the 
sovereign?  It  is  not  even  known 
whether  any  at  all  will  be  born ;  for 
the  queen-dowager  may  be  delivered 
of  a  still-bom  child.  Agaiu,  it  is  still 
less  known  whether  the  heir  in  con- 
tiiigeucy  will  prove  a  king  or  a  queen. 
And  accord  leg  to  all  the  analogies 
from  our  law  regulating  the  succes- 
sion to  real  property,  in  such  a  case 
the  heir-presumptive  has  absolute 
rights,  which,  as  regards  the  privi- 
leges of  royalty,  would  make  a  roost 
intractable  collision  with  the  rights 
of  the  contingent  heir.  Certainly 
the  cane  is  difficult ;  and  it  is  also 
without  precedent  in  England ;  con- 
sequently without  provision.  How- 
ever, it  is  happily  an  improbable, 
though  a  possible,  event.  The  con- 
tinued duration  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty*s  life,  if  the  general  prayer  of 
iiis  subjects  shoula  be  granted,  will 
put  an  end  to  such  an  anticipation. 
In  the  worst  result,  it  will  be  dealt 
with  by  Parliament  according  to  the 
best  lights  which  the  analogies  of 
our  laws  furnish.  On  this  question 
only,  the  late  ministers  have  satisfied 
the  nation.  Was  it  in  their  power  to 
have  done  otherwise  ? 

As  to  the  Civil  List,  that  subject 
comes  before  us  under  far  greater 
incitements — provocations,  we  might 


say— to  agitating  dissensions.  Sel- 
dom have  we  been  compelled  to  such 
profound  moral  disapprobation  of 
the  whole  course  pursued  by  the 
Government.  And  though  it  is  un- 
questionable that  an  opposition  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  adminis- 
tration, growing  out  of  much  deeper 
and  more  important  grounds  of  in- 
dignation, was  in  fact  what  made 
this  particular  gi'ound  available  for 
its  dissolution;  yet  even  upon  this 
single  and  insulated  topic  we  might 
take  our  stand, — and  if  our  sense  of 
expedience  altogether  coincided  with 
our  sense  of  justice,  we  could  en- 
sure ourselves  a  general  sympathy 
in  expressing  an  undivided  satisfac- 
tion on  the  late  ministerial  defeat, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  pro- 
minent occasion  of  it.  The  moral 
sense  is  shocked,  the  just  pride  of 
the  public  mind  is  affronted,  and  the 
homeliest  discretion  is  outraged  by 
the  line  of  argument  taken  l)y  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  afterwards*  by  Mr 
Goulburu.  A  system  of  delusion, 
uhich  could  not  impose  upon  a  child 
of  five  years*  gi-owth,  plainly  and 
obbtinately  advanced  with  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  perplexing  this  most 
enlightened  nation,  who,  by  means 
of  tlie  reports,  must  be  presumed 
present  at  the  whole  of  the  debate — 
and  an  attentive  party  to  the  whole 
principle  and  items  of  the  plot  upon 
itself.  As  the  reporters,  or  some  of 
them  at  least,  gave  a  very  confused 
and  incoherent  account  of  what  Sir 
Robert  Peel  really  meant  in  first 
urging  this  logic  of  mystilication,  we 
shall  in  one  sentence  explain  it  fully 
to  those  who  may  have  missed  the 
two  debates.  Sir  Robert  then  urged 
seriously,  by  way  of  justifying  the 
studied  confusion  of  the  Civil  List, 
and  the  assembling  under  one  head 
of  provision  many  different  services, 
having  little  or  no  connexion,  that^ 
supposing  the  Civil  List  to  cover 
the  royal  household  and  personal 
expenses  with  a  strict  exclusion  of 
every  other  charge — it  would  al- 
ways   be   possible  for   disaffected 


*  This  line  of  ar^ment  was  much  used  and  relied  upon  in  the  second  debate  by 
Mr  Gottlburn,  and  was  in  consequence  treated  as  his  exclusively  in  the  attncks  of  a 
morning  paper.  But  the  truth  was,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  first  brought  it  for- 
ward in  the  original  debate  when  the  resolutions  were  first  proposed,  and  the  subjt'ct 
first  opened  to  the  House. 
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Sossesses  that  power  which  Sir  Ro-  supported  by  appeals  to  the  patri^ 
ert  professed  to  intercept ;  he  can  otic  feeling  of  men  as  in  a  question 
draw  the  line  as  sharply  as  he  pleases,  between  the  constitution  on  the  one 
even  at  present,  between  a  King  of  hand,  and  sedition  on  the  other.* 
England  and  a  President  of  the  It  will  not,  and  It  cannot  come  to 
United  States,  or  Columbia ;  this  he  good--that  at  a  time  when  the  true 
can  do  at  any  rate,  with  no  more  friends  of  social  order,  and  of  our 
liglit  than  Mr  Goulbum  allows  us:  admirable  establishments,  more  than 
and  unfortunately,  from  the  darlc^  ever  before  need  the  whole  benefit 
nesB  which  Sir  Robert  patronizes,  of  character,  pure  hands,  and  fir«&» 
and  the  mystery  which  now  enve*  dom  from  suspicion,  grave  aad  re- 
lops  the  Civil  List,  he  can  just  sponsible  servants  of  the  king  should 
double  the  mischievous  impression  attempt  by  a  Juggle  to  tie  up  the 
which  the  facts  of  the  case  allow :  freedom  of  Parliament  through  an 
when  no  unfriendly  critic  is  at  hand  entire  reign,  and  to  disarm  a  wise 
to  expose  his  mistatements,  the  pub-  minister,  if  such  should  ariee,  for 
lie  documents  certainly  warrant  him  all  attempts  at  propitiating  the  de» 
in  taking  credit  for  the  whole  mil-  mocracy  oy  the  refwms  in  this  part 
lion  as  an  appropriation  to  the  king's  of  our  expenditure  where  reforms 
household.  And  this  at  least  is  a  mcnr  really  be  found  practicable. 
delusion  that  he  never  could  have  The  King's  name  was  most  iniqui- 
attempted,  had  that  separation  of  the  tously  Introduced  $  his  Interest  la  not 
public  services  existed,  which  Sir  the  one  which  Is  truly  at  stake.  Hie 


*  Sir  Robert  was  as  unfortunste  In  his  iUnstratlons  as  In  bis  argument.  He  pro- 
duced one  of  the  Inflammatory  hand^bllls,  now  circulated  in  London,  which  repre- 
sented the  Marquis  of  Bute  as  receiving  L.  50,000  »-year  of  the  public  money.  Now 
this  Is  a  blank  falsehood,  and  serres  but  ill  to  illastrate  the  mlschteft  of  pablisfaiQg 
the  truth.  Were  the  pension  list  made  as  public  as  the  Items  of  the  clrfl  llsc  eren 
now  are  under  every  attempt  to  perplex  them,  it  would  then  be  Impossible  to  circu- 
late falsehoods  of  this  magnitude  with  any  hope  of  deluding  the  people  cxteosiTcly. 
The  fact  is,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  omne  i^notum  pro  magnifico.  And  the  bishops, 
and  many  of  the  temporal  peers,  are  at  this  time  grievous  sufferers  by  the  igno- 
rance which  prevails  on  the  money  value  of  their  appointments.  In  defkult  of  any 
ue  knowledge,  Incendiary  reformen  publish  the  most  hyperbolical  ezaggwatloiia  of 
Ir  profits.     Witness  the  case  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  Winchester,  and 
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oMect  1^  ftl  the  opMlsg  of  erery 
reigOy  to  shuffle  in  under'the  Kisg'e 
wf  n^y  and  in  those  moments  of  en- 
thnsiasm  which  ffreet  the  first  acces- 
sion of  ererj  prince^  all  and  each  of 
tiiose  classes  ammig  the  recelTers  of 
public  money,  whose  appointments 
are  open  to  doubt  and  question.  The 
ambaasadors,  wo  are  told,  are  the 
Kii^s  representatiTes  at  foreign 
courts :  their  outfits  are,  in  fact,  ue 
Kin|f  s  outfitoy  and  so  forth.  There* 
fore  they  form  part,  in  an  extended 
sense,  of  the  Kmg's  household  i  and 
their  appointments  must  be  provi- 
ded  for  in  ^e  civil  list  But  so  also 
are  the  roads  the  King's  hig^waySi 
And  the  ships  of  war  are  his  Mi^es- 
ty's  ships.  Yet  these  and  other  de- 
partments are,  and  will  be,  kept  se« 
e irate  from  the  dTil  list*  Why  i 
ecause,  with  respect  to  tfaoae  there 
is  no  disposition  to  sMaic  from  pub* 
licen(|uiry.  But  tiie  pension  list,  the 
appointments  of  foreign  ministersi 
and  other  sources  of  valuable  pa- 
tronage, which  are  most  sensidrely 
alive  to  the  at^eties  and  perils  of 
scrutiny'^tiiese  are  regularly  locked 
up  from  all  action  upon  their  detail 
of  the  public  mind  oy  a  hasty  vote 
which  pledges  the  nation  for  an  in-» 
definite  extent  of  time.  Periodically 
thrown  open  to  enquiry  by  a  consti* 
tntional  necessity,  they  are  instantly 
restored  to  a  long  repose,  and  a  total 
immunityfromthat««rv«tfliafiee  which 
haunts  and  vexes  all  other  parts  of 
the  public  service. 
We  hate  said,  however,  that  the 

Sractical  questions  which  aoise  upon 
le  civil  list,  properly  of  improperly 
so  called,  are  limited.  Undoubtedly 
they  are  so.  Whatever  may  be  the 
wishes  in  some  classes  of  our  popu* 
lation,  no  part  of  those  who  are  likely 
(we  trust;  to  obtain  much  weight  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  cherish  any 
desire  to  dismantle  the  Crown,  or 
any  branch  of  the  national  service 
which  represents  at  home  or  abroad 
our  civil  grandeur  as  a  nation^  of  any 
plumage  that  can  add  real  grace  or 
diatinclion  to  the  objects  of  public 
favour  and  privilege.  We  speak  the 
wiehes  of  the  sober*minded  and  mo- 
derate among  the  faithful  supporters 
of  the  crown  ahd  its  dignity,  when  we 
any  that  the  followinjf  reformations 
would  give  entire  satisfaction,  with- 
out prgudice  Ul  vested  interestsi  or 


to  any  just  claim  upon  the  pubilc  gra> 
titude : — 

First,  that  the  statement  of  the  ac- 
counts, in  this  department  more  even 
than  in  any  other,  may  not  be  spe- 
cially addressed  to  the  purpose  of 
deceit^  but  above  all,  to  the  purpose 
of  throwing  difficulties  in  tiie  way  of 
enquiry.  One  part  of  a  salary  is 
charged  upon  one  fund,  anoliier  part 
upon  anotner  fund ;  one  part  is  quar- 
tered upon  the  English,  another  upon 
the  Irish  civil  list;  and  these,  with 
some  half  doaen  more  of  senseless 
artifices,  unworthy  of  a  paternal  go- 
vernment in  its  dealings  with  an  af- 
fectionate people,  have  this  effect 
beyond  every  other,  that  they  pre- 
vent all  unity  of  view  or  comprehen- 
sive survey  from  any  one  station  that 
can  be  takeii.  What  the  Greeks  call 
t»  tW^r}«»,  or  facility  of  combination 
into  one  point  of  view«->is  a  matter 
of  ^eat  iBq>ortance  in  overlooking 
intricate  accounts;  and  this  it  is  one 
main  purpose  6i  the  Civil  List,  as 
now  presented,  to  evades 

Secondly,  that  all  chargei  of  the 
same  class  should  be  brought  toge* 
ther  under  the  same  head,  stated 
explicitly  for  what  they  are,  and  not 
dislocated.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  told  that  the  Pension  List  amounts 
to  L.74,000 ;  and  the  case  is  regarded 
by  some,  and  debated  by  all,  on 
that  footing.  Afterwards,  when  that 
part  of  the  general  question  is  dis- 
posed of,  in  some  obscure  nook  a 
discovery  is  made  of  L.40,000  for 
the  very  same  service  on  the  Irish 
establishment,  and  LMfiOO  on  the 
Scottish ;  as  though  the  government 
which  administered  those  branches 
of  patronage  were  distinct  from  the 
English.  Members  are  ashamed  to 
avow  that  they  had  overlooked  items 
so  important;  and  thus  the  burden  is 
viewed,  so  far  as  it  attracts  any  no- 
tice at  all,  under  half  its  pressure. 
But  a  far  more  impressive  instance 
of  tills  plan  for  breaking  the  strength 
of  the  impression,  by  separating  and 
distractinff  the  parts  under  review, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  with 
regard  to  arrears  at  each  demise  of 
the  crown.  The  country  is  hard- 
ly aware,  that,  in  fact,  a  sum  of 
more  than  L.50,000  per  annum  be- 
yond the  parliamentary  allowance, 
throuffh  the  whole  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  been,  in  a  manner,  settled 
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upon  the  crown  hy  itself.  For  the 
uuirorm  practice,  with  one  solitary 
exception,  has  been  to  apply  to  Par- 
liament, at  the  beginning  of  each 
reign,  for  a  vote  of  money  in  liqui- 
dation of  arrears  contracted  during 
the  course  of  the  preceding  reign.* 
In  that  way,  a  sum  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  five  millions  will  be  found 
to  have  been  voted  during  any  pe- 
riod of  100  years,  <*alcu1ated  either 
from  the  beginning  or  the  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign.  Now,  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  the  particular 
part  of  the  Civil  List  upon  which 
these  arrears  arose,  was  that  which 
regarded  the  royal  household,  (t.  e. 
the  three  first  heads  in  the  present 
distribution,^  and  that  this  part  of 
the  total,  allowance  did  not  much 
exceed  L.400,000,  it  will  be  found, 
on  review,  that  the  crown  assumed 
to  itself  an  extra  allowance  of  about 
14  per  cent  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  last  century. 

We  do  not  contend  that  this  allow- 
ance was  too  much.  Without  speci- 
fic enquiry,  minute  knowledge  of  the 
royal  establishments,  and  a  continual 
revisal  of  the  whole  estimates,  un- 
der the  varying  value  of  money,  no 
considerate  man  would  attempt  to 
fix  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum 
for  such  a  case.  But  undoubtedly  it 
ou^^ht  not,  in  the  smallest  proportion, 
to  have  been  taken  in  that  irregular 
way ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  necessity 
existed.  Parliament  ought  to  have 
contemplated  it  from  the  firsts  and 
not  to  have  continually  deceived  the 
nation  by  assigning  a  fixed  income, 
which  served  no  purpose  of  really 
fixing  the  expenditure. 

But  far  beyond  even  this  source  of 
delusion  to  the  nation,  and  all  other 
arrears  in  other  quarters  of  the  royal 
family,  have  been  the  palaces.  Here, 
as  in  so  many  hundreds  of  cases  be- 
sides, we  have  an  illustration  of  that 
inaccuracy  of  understanding  in  Mr 
Brougham,  which,  employed  for  ever 
in  seeking  topics  for  sarcasm  and 
censure,  uniformly  blunders  on  the 


true  subject  of  blame,  or  misdirects 
its  application.  How  many  sneere 
have  we  had  from  his  quiver  on  this 
question  of  palaces !  And  even  the 
grave  has  proved  no  screen  from  his 
unforgetting  wrath.  Yet,  the  late 
King  was,  by  comparison,  but  little 
to  blame.  Ornamental  buildhig  fell 
within  that  reasonable  encourage- 
ment to  the  fine  arts,  which  belonged 
to  his  station ;  to  see  that  it  did  not 
exceed  the  just  limits,  and  to  have 

S'ven  it  a  more  discreet  direction, 
11  properly  within  the  province  of 
Parliament.  How  many  iingracioiis 
rebukes,  to  say  nothing  of  some  harsh 
acts,  within  the  House  of  OHnmons, 
have  lent  a  bolder  tone  to  ^saf- 
fection  without,  which  a  few  pro- 
spective measures  of  practical  good 
sense  would  have  evaoed !  Contrast 
the  spectacle  of  Louis  XIV.  building 
sumptuous  palaces,  under  the  con- 
tinual correction  of  his  ministers' 
experience ;  or  the  grandfather  of 
Louis  usin^  Sully  as  the  controller 
of  his  architects'  bills,  with  that  of 
George  IV.  surrendered  into  tiie 
hands  of  private  artists,  each  having 
his  own  ends  to  serve,  and  no  inter- 
ference from  any  powerful  quarter 
being  supposed  warrantable,  unless 
after  some  lavish  expenditure.  The 
fault,  we  repeat,  was  not  in  the  King, 
but  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In- 
stead of  being  reduced  to  stop  the 
supplies  suddenly  in  the  midst  of 
unfinished  work,  they  ouffht  uni- 
formly to  have  placed  all  money 
voted  for  such  purposes,  under  the 
managementof  select  commissioners 
— some  of  them  well  qualified  by 
knowledge  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
others  by  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  practical  business — ^with  instruc- 
tions to  deal  liberally  with  the  King, 
but  in  concert  with  him  to  compass 
two  objects;  firsts  to  conduct  his 
buildings  or  alterations  in  a  style  that 
might  do  honour  to  the  country,  and 
raise  them  into  national  works ;  and, 
secondly,  to  save  him  from  the 
hands  of  rapacious  agents.    In  Eng- 


*  The  8iii^1e  exception  to  this  established  usage  Is  the  case  of  George  IV.,  who  bas 
left  no  arrears.  This  will  be  ascribed  by  the  candid  insalters  of  his  memory  to  the 
shortness  of  his  reign,  in  connexion  with  the  unusual  magnitude  of  the  Civil  LaH, 
which  ran  beyond  L.  1,200,000.  But  the  reign  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  short  one,  chiefly 
by  comparison  with  the  enormous  one  of  his  father.  And  then,  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  Civil  List,  (hat  was  swollen  mainly  in  those  branches  which  did  not  r^ard  the 
King's  household. 
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land,  it  is  notorious  that  even  private 
gentlemen  are  seldom  able  to  con- 
tend with  success  against  the  esti- 
mates of  interested  architects  and 
c^a&i/i7|y-mongers.  The  policy  pur- 
sued by  such  people  is  that  of  the 
lowest  attorneys  in  seducing  farmers, 
or  others  of  that  rank,  into  suits  at 
law.    The  first  step,  under  all  the 
baits  of  novelty,  is  soon  gained :  the 
royal  speculator  is  committed:  to  go 
back  is  impossible  without  immense 
loss.    The  oily  artist  has  his  compli- 
ments to  the  royal  taste  in  one  pocket, 
and  his  specious  plans  of  economy 
in  the  other.  He  has  procured  marble 
direct  from  the  Italian  quarries,  with- 
out paying  the  London  merchant's 
commission.    He  will  sell  the  old 
materials  at  hi^U   prices.    And  by 
thousands  of  other  tricks,  which  it 
costs  the  labour  of  a  committee  to 
expose  when  all  is  too  late,  he  dupes 
a  prince — as  he  would  probably  have 
duped  a  more  experienced  person. 
Inexperience  in  such  affairs  is  fit 
and  becoming  in  a  king  of  this  coun- 
try ;  and,  with  suitable  provisions  on 
tiie  part  of  Parliament,  it  would  not 
be  mischievous.    Without  such  pro- 
visions it  is  idle  and  unjust  to  com- 
plain   of   profusion    in    the    king. 
Such,  however,  has  hitherto  been  the 
course :  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Ta- 
king all  items  of  building,  tm-build- 
ing,  furnishing,  ornamentmg  grounds, 
&C.  a  sum  of  perhaps  considerably 
more  than  twenty  millions  has  been 
granted  by  Parliament  in  the   one 
hundred  years  between  17^0  and 
ISdO:   and,  with  the  exception  of 
Windsor  Castle,  which  is  pretty  much 
what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,   for  any   thing   which   ap 
peals  to  the  public  eye,  we  have  ao- 
Bolutely  nothing,  in  a  national  sense, 
to  shew  for  it.    How  irritating  for  a 
great  nation  to  look  back  upon  such 
abuses  of  its  generosity,  and  to  know, 
that  sums,  which  in  the  hands  of  a  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  would  have  raised 
up  one  of  the  glories  of  the  earth, 


have  been  absolutely  trifled  away, 
in  mere  caprices  of  pulling  down, 
throwing  square  things  into  round, 
round  into  square  I  Within  the  last 
six  years,  no  less  than  three  palaces 
have  been  pulled  down,  the  king's 
villa  in  Windsor  Park,  Carlton  Pa- 
lace, and  Buckingham  House.  Two 
of  these  have  been  swept  away  final- 
ly, and  carted  off  as  rubbish,  after 
costing  the  nation  beyond  a  million 
of  money :  and  one  of  them  had  even 
more  signally  proclaimed  the  folly  of 
tlie  Royal  advisers  in  its  erection^ 
than  in  its  demolition.  But  one  fact 
on  this  painful  sulject  speaks  vo- 
lumes. After  half  a  million  of  money 
had  been  spent  on  the  new  and  yet 
untinished  Buckingham  House,  (we 
call  it  by  its  old  name,)  after  Uie  in- 
ventive talents  of  the  architect  had 
been  cramped  and  overruled  by  the 
volunteer  plan  of  retaining  the  outr 
side  shell,  and  after  the  king's  pecu- 
liar wishes  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
same  senseless  principle,  accident 
suggested  to  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  this  question, — Supposing 
that  the  old  plan  had  been  entire- 
ly abandoned,  and  a  free  range  for 
the  architect's  skill  had  been  obtain- 
ed by  totally  destroying  the  walls, 
what  addition  would  that  have  made 
to  the  cost  ?  The  answer  was, ''  ten 
thousand  pounds"  at  the  utmost. 
No  w,  the  total  estimate  of  good  judges 
for  completing  the  palace  was  one 
million  at  the  least;  so  that  here 
again,  as  in  so  many  former  cases, 
an  ocean  of  profusion,  that  might  at 
least  have  terminated  in  giving  the 
nation  something  to  be  proud  of  as 
a  public  building,  is  defeated  and 
neutralized  by  an  act  of  the  most 
childish  and  inconsistent  parsimony 
in  the  outset  If  to  this  anecdote 
were  added  others  equally  well  esta- 
blished in  the  secret  history  of  George 
IIL's  creations  atKew,  the  late  King's 
at  Brighton,  &c.  &c.,  it  might  truly 
be  said  that  the  very  stones  cry  out 


*  With  such  rash  haste  is  every  thing  of  that  nature  undertaken  in  England,  that 
in  planning  the  domain  and  precincts  of  Carlton  House,  no  provision  was  made  for 
that  privacy  which  is  among  the  mere  decencies  of  a  royal  household.  The  late 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  when  walking  in  the  gardens  of  that  palace  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  then  standing  on  the  footing  of  a  lover,  was  suddenly  shocked  by 
discovering  a  group  of  chambermaids  at  the  open  windows  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
iratcbing  her  motions,  and  speculating  on  the  Royal  fashion  of  making  love.  On  the 
other  front  of  the  palace,  matters  were  far  worse. 
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MsfaMl  Um  ibllT  df  our  pidUie  esMtt- 
diture  in  thii  department  And  the 
iflsue  is  this :  after  an  expenditure, 
which  the  nations  of  the  continent 
would  hear  with  their  hair  en  end, 
except  for  their  internal  decerations, 
we  uTO  net  a  palace  worth  shewing 
to  a  foreigner ;  and  the  irst  eenrant 
of  the  Ea£fc  India  Gompanjr  is  lodged 
mt  Calcutta  in  a  palace,  to  which  the 
Tory  numerous  palaoes  of  the  King 
of  England  would  not  form  nwniiu 
<^ce6  of  proportionate  splendour. 
And  the  blame  lies,  we  repeat  again 
and  again,  in  the  false  delicacy  and 
the  negligBnce  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.* Tbenation  expects  that  tills 
syBtem  of  folir  should  at  last  be  re- 
formed s  and  that  whether  nominally 
annexed  or  not  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Civil  List,  it  should  be  treated 
as  virtually  connected  with  that  de- 
partment of  our  civil  economy,  and 
remodelled  with  a  reference  to  that 
subject  in  its  total  bearings. 

Thirdly,  It  is  undoubtedly  the  wish 
of  the  nation,  with  respect  to  the 
king's  household  itself,  that  some 
reforms  should  be  made  in  a  spirit 
adapted  to  the  affe.  With  every  pro- 
vision for  spienaour,  it  is  eeitiuniy 
advisable,  in  placing  that  establish- 
ment upon  a  new  basis,  to  abolldi 
all  superannuated  offices  and  func- 
tions grdwini^  out  of  the  feudal  man- 
ners, in  which  the  present  arranm- 
ment  originated.  Another  consiae- 
ration  of  the  same  tendency  should 
be  kept  in  view :— Every  body  ac- 
quainted with  parliamentary  history 
must  remember  Mr  Burke's  pleasan- 
try in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
public  embarrassments  created  by 
the  circumstance  **  that  the  kintfs 
turnspit  was  a  member  qfparUament" 
Now,  it  must  occur  to  all  sensible 
men,  when  turning  their  thoughts  to 


Hm  beat  mode  of  reooM^faig  sph». 
door  for  tiie  king  and  his  cemtwilh 
the  least  possible  bnrdm  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  a  very  great  increase  or  ex- 
penditure arises  from  the  old  tradi- 
tionary custom  of  confiding  certaia 
offices  in  the  household,  whidi  » 
the9eday§  are  but  little  in  the  puUic 
eye,  to  members  of  the  hauie  mMssss. 
A  duke,  or  a  marquis,  doee  net,  in  a 
histrionic  sense,  look  the  part  he  per- 
forms  better  thmi  tfiouaaads  of  otfaen 
would  do:  there  is  no  p<Hedaindan 
•f  patricians  to  matim  against  the 
common  delf  ware  of  the  vulgar;  and 
no  man  carries  his  rank  amolaaonsd 
en  his  person.    There  is,  Ifaerefen, 
no  advantage  on  diat  conaiderBtion 
for  employing  him.    But,  in  another 
view,  there  is  the  very  greatest  dis- 
advantage ;  for  he  is  a  far  more  cost- 
ly servant  to  the  stale  than  a  person 
of  inferior  pretensions.    It   would 
be  easy  to  npfly  a  remedy  to  tins. 
In  our  peerage,  we  have  few,  if  any 
houses,  that  can  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely decaved ;  but  mate  are  several 
which  are  depressed  below  the  level 
of  their  order.   Now,  by  introdnciag 
a  principle  of  allowing  a  preference, 
^mterit  paHku$9  to  aa  many  of  diese 
ftunllies  as  possible  in  court  appoint- 
ments, a  real  nattonal  purpoee  wmdd 
be  served  I  a  resource  woud  be  pro- 
vided to  the  sInkiBg  housee  of  the 
aristoGracy.    Offices  of  pomp  and 
shew  would  become  mfauelerial  to  a 
point  of  state  prudence;   and  «he 
pensien  list  would  be  conaldenhly 
lightened. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  those  reason- 
able reforms  which  the  nation  will 
look  for  in  thle  d^Mntment,  nowdstt 
the  public  attention  has  been  so 
powerfully  called  to  it  by  die  con^ 
cuous  and  ever-memorable  trianmh 
wliich  the  question  raised  upon  m 
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*  There  is  too  much  reftsoti  to  think  that  this  tiefllgenoe  srlset  ottt  of  Chat 
temptuous  indifference  to  the  fine  arts  which  has  unaccountably  governed  the  polif  *'^ 
economy  of  this  country  long  after  it  has  given  way  to  the  general  illumination  of    tc 
age  in  tlie  practice  of  our  aristocracy  as  individuals.    Fnun  m  date  even  ant^waMiftn 
the  illustrious  example  on  this  subject  of  Charles  L,  that  is,  for  a  clear  period  of ! 
years,  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  say,  th^t  the  British  aristocracy  has  exceeded 
whole  European  nobility  in  splendour  of  patronage  directed  to  the  arts  of  paSat 
music,  sculpture,  and  perhaps  architecture.     Yet  the  same  persons,  \n  their  fesoU 
as  senators,  seem  to  think  it  as  necessary  to  shew  disregard  of  the  arte,  as  a  jadgi 
disown  tlie  itiAcience  of  lieauty  in  a  prisoner  at  his  bar.     H^nce  it  happens  tbnt 
sole  question  which  they  ever  raise  in  a  ease  of  this  nature  is  about  the  auHmn 
money  to  be  voted ;  but  with  the  appiioation  of  the  money,  when  once  voted,  they 
anxious  to  disclaim  all  interference  in  the  saost  ostenlstiofis  nsBacr. 
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aboMfl  hm  oMilntd  for  the  late  Op- 
potidon.  Consideration  for  thia  oar 
»ual  and  momentary  effect  has  ob- 
liged us  to  enlarge  a  little  more  upon 
tbe  subject,  than  its  separate  import- 
■Qce  in  die  scale  of  our  expenditure 
would  have  justified.  For  a  great 
JDi^ority  of  people  will  suppose  that 
the  question  upon  the  Civil  List  was 
the  cause*  and  not  merely^  the  occar 
•ion,  of  Ute  late  event;  though,  in 
truth,  were  it  not  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  led  hy  other 
jealousiee  into  a  state  of  great  irritap 
mty^  that  cause,  taken  singly^  would 
have  been  found  inadequate  to  ao 
considerable  an  effect.  Combuatible 
AWtsrials  had  been  rapidly  accumu^ 
Isted,  or  that  spark  would  have  fall- 
en ianocuoualy.  Either  by  acts  that 
could  not  be  forgotten,  or  m^iaees 
that  could  not  be  forgiven,  it  is  too 
evident  that  the  Duke  of  Welling^ 
ton's  Cabinet  had  alienated  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  forfeited  the  support 
,of  all  piurtias  whose  support  was  of 
value. 

What  acta  ?  what  menaces  ?  These 
are  now  become  questions  of  mere 
specuhition,  as  regards  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but 
they  are  queatiena  of  fearful  import- 
ance for  the  proepects  of  this  nation 
under  any  aucceaeors  to  their  power, 
oonsideruig  that  the  circumataaces  of 
Europe,  and  tlie  growing  demands  of 
the  people,  will  not  allow  of  their 
bemg  enided.    The  acts  of  the  Wel- 
lington CalHnet>*that  which  they  have 
done  to  alienate  this  nation,  we  shall 
recur  to  in  our  closing  remarks.   At 
present,  lot  us  consider  their  vforde, 
since  the  opening  of  this  session,  as 
well  those  which  they  have  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  King,  as  those  which 
Aey  have  added,  by  way  of  direct 
comment  from  tiiemselves.    These 
are  the  sole  indications  of  the  policy 
they  had  meant  to  pursue  as  a  Cabi- 
net, and  (so  far  as  they  were  dis- 
tinctly expressed)  will  continue  to 
be  pledges  for  their  conduct  as  a 
party.  Three  great,  three  overwhelm- 
ing Questions  now  occupy  tbe  na- 
tional Biiud,  each  separately  capable 
of  involving  our  best  interests  in 
ruin :  they  are  these — Reform ;  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  of  our  peasant- 
ry, Englieh  as  well  as  Irish ;  and,  fi- 
nally, uie  condition  of  the  Continent. 
On  each  of  these,  the  late  Cabinet 
an  opinion;  but  it  was  a 
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divided  opinion  on  the  firat»  and  a 
most  equivocal  one  on  the  two  last 
We  will  first  speak  to  the  case  of 
the  Continent. 

Belgium,  and  the  extent  of  her 
privilege  in  framing  new  modes  of 
government  for  herself,  was  the  only 
ahape  under  which  tiie  continental 
question  waa  presented  by  the  King's 
Speech.    Apparently  the    Duke  of 
Wellington  nad   not  contemplated 
any  nearer  or  greater  form  of  peril. 
But  if  that  ware  the  worst  doud  im- 
pending, it  baa  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  passed  off.  In  the  London 
papers  of  November  16»  it  is  announ- 
ced, that  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment at  Brussels  had  accepted  the 
overture  of  mediation  from  the  five 
great  powers.    And  tlie  general  im- 
pression is,    (warranted   by  many 
scattered  declarations  published  un- 
der the  sanction  of  the  most  severe 
amongst  these  powers,)  that  Belgium 
will  Im  allowed  to  adopt  any  form  of 
•government,  except  one  purely  re- 
publican, io  that,  in  that  quarter, 
the  revolutionary  frenzy  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  burnt  itself  pretty 
nearly  out  for  the  present ;  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  stormy 
dissensions  wiU  arise  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  also  between  Cimgress 
and  the  Provisional  Government  it 
is  equally  inevitable,  that  past  expe- 
rience of  impunity  will  encourage 
future  insurrections  against  any  form 
of  government  that  shall  hi^pen  to 
be  established.  However,  the  recent 
events,  the  armistice,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  diplomatic  for  an  armed 
interference,  has  removed  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  Europe  from 
this  quarts  to  a  little  further  dia- 
tance.  It  aeems  also  a  plausible  con- 
struction of  the  policy  pursued  in 
this  instance  by  Austria,  and  etill 
more  by  Prussia  and  Russia,  that  no 
war  is  meditated  with  FVance,  but 
that  a  pacific  course  has  been  agreed 
on  for  all  Europe ;  for  neither  Prus- 
sia nor  Russia,  connected  as  they  are 
by  close  ties  of  relationship  with  the 
House  of  Orange,  can  be  imi^ned 
to  have  shewn  so  littic  vigour  in  up- 
holding the  interest  of  that  House 
upon  any  other  consideration  than 
that  of  a  fixed  indisposition  to  pro- 
voke hostilities  with  France.    One 
step  against  the  Belgians,  on  the  part 
of  Prussia  or  Russia,  would  have  en- 
sured a  coiresponding  step  in  their 
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behalf,  bn-the  part  of  the  French  Ca» 
binet ;  and,  if  the  Cabinet  could  ven- 
ture upon  hesitating,  then  a  worse 
result  tor  Europe  would  happen,  of 
an  instant  collision  between  this  im- 
becile Cabinet  and  the  people.  Hence 
it  seems  but  reasonable  to  allow  it» 
as  a  just  inference  from  the  late  con- 
duct of  all  those  powers  who  are  es- 
sentially parties  to  every  anti-Galli- 
can  confederacy — ^that  no  such  con- 
federacy is  meditated,  and  that  the 
strongest  disposition  exists  to  pre- 
vent It '  So  much  we  grant  And 
were  it  probable  that  the  absolute 
decision  of  this  great  question  lay 
with  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
England,  we  should  cheerfully  admit 
that  no  great  danger  threatened  the 
harmony  of  Europe. 

But  Cabinets  are  not  the  officina 
belli  in  the  new  system  of  things.  It 
is  France  who  will  determine  this 
question  for  the  future  in  the  clubs 
of  Paris.  It  is  the  people,  not  the 
government,  of  France,  who  are  to 
be  considered  henceforwards  the 
arbiter  of  European  destinies.  Out 
of  France  no  resolution,  wearing  a 
pacific  character,  can  be  final :  it  is 
merely  provisional  until  affirmed  by 
the  countersign  of  the  French  Jaco- 
bins, and  merely  hypothetic  so  long 
as  it  is  liable  to  be  negatived  by 
their  veto.  And  not  merely  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  but  through  them  the 
people  of  every  other  country  in 
Europe,  have  a  controlling  interest 
above  the  decisions  of  their  govern- 
ments. No  band  of  insurgents  upon 
a  sufficient  scale  can  ever  conduct 
the  cause  of  agitation  or  rebellion 
with  a  continued  appeal  to  French 
protection  and  countenance,  as  in 
the  case  of  Belgium ;  but  the  several 
cabinets  of  Europe  will  be  obliged 
to  moderate  and  subdue  the  temper 
of  their  interference,  as  they  have 
done  with  regard  to  that  country, 
under  a  prospective  regard  to  some 
warlike  reaction  in  France.  In  re- 
ality France,  Jacobin  France,  is  vir- 
tually present  and  assisting  at  all 
Democratic  assemblies  throughout 
Europe :  a  sympathy  and  powerful 
understanding  passes  to  and  fro  be- 
tween Paris  and  all  the  outlying 
eyfltems  of  revolution  :  every  hope 
of  the  anti-monarchical  party  in  e  very 
land  in  Christendom  gravitates  to 
that  centre.  Discountenance  where 
and  whensoever  to  the  popular  voice 


is  interpreted  by  a  standing  rde  i8 
an  insult  to  France ;  and  tint  cob- 
struetion  is  openly  adopted  intotbe 
cabinet  policy  of  Europe. 
-    This  view  of  things  is  true  for 
every  condition  of  France  under  her 
new  system  of  republicanism  a  little 
disguised..  The  aspects  of  the  C^ 
binet  may  fluctuate,  but  the  grett 
foundations  of  power  are  immovably 
fixed  upon  a  basis  of  demecntie 
forces,  which  can  never  shift,  except 
under  the  remote  contingency,  less 
inevitable  than  in  former  days,  of  a 
military  despotism.    That  power  of 
insolent  dictation,  which  all  Europe 
banded  together  to  chain  down  into 
compulsory  silence  in    1813-14-15, 
has  broke  loose  again  in  a  fur  more 
formidable  shape,  because  no  angiy 
collision  now  exists  between  tiie  mi*   , 
litary  instincts   of  the   nation  and 
their  civic  aspirations.  AnyinomeDfc- 
ary  variations  of  the  Frendi  Cabinet, 
therefore,  can  indicate  no  pennanent 
resistance,  or  possibility  of  resiatukce, 
to  the  popular  will. 

Meantime,  in  what  direction  are 
the  recent  variations  of  that  Cabioel 
which  have  just  been  completed? 
All  tending,  in  the  most  headlong 
manner,  to  confirm  and  promote  the 
wildest  frenzy  of  the  mob;  all  in t 
combination  to  complete  the  deve- 
lo}>ement  of  republican  agencies,  to 
knit  the  sinews  of  immature  demo- 
cracy, and  to  organize   its  futxne 
expansion.     Lafitte,  the  banker  of 
Napoleon,  wields  the  destinies  of 
France.   A  person  of  the  same  stan^ 
and  the  same  profession  presided  ii 
the  French  councils  during  the  fini 
early  budding  of  the  revolutionary 
mania.  The  banker  Neckarwa8]vine 
minister  then,  as  Lafitte  is  now :  »& 
to  Neckar  has  been  imputed  muebof 
the  mischiefs  which  followed.    The 
fact  is,  that  bankers  in  Prance,  and 
generally  on  the  continent,  are  tk 
natural  enemies  of  the  aristocrvfi 
and  hare  many  facilities  for  making 
themselves  centres  to  tiie  aspiriif 
factions  of  great  cities.   But  Nedss, 
though  wesLK,  and  a  captive  to  infrs 
sensibilities,  was  amiable ;  and,  ai> 
cording  to  his  notions,  he  was  pa- 
triotic and  well  meaning.     He  baJ 
been  lifted  into  power  by  the  Toicf 
of  the  country  most  powerfully  ex- 
pressed, and  in  opposition   to  tfce 
views  of  the  court.  Naturally,  ibo^ 
fore,  his  first  gi*atitude  was  directed  to 
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]iJ»))atron— the  people;  and  he  held  a 
civic  tone  ia  his  speeches,  his  wri- 
tingSy  and  his  measures.  But  his  de- 
sire was  to  be  dutiful  to  his  sore- 
reign;  and  he  did  not  stand  upon  the 
BuppOft  of  a  narronr  paitsTy  or  of 
pmMial  intrigues.     Lantte,  on  the 
other  handy  has  made  himself  ob- 
noxious to  suspicions  which,  at  one 
time,  mi^ht  have  brought  him  to  the 
scaffold,  had  they  been  pursued  with 
a  vindictive  scrutiny:  and  this  au- 
gurs ill  for  the  moderation  of  his  go- 
vernment, even  if  his  party  princi- 
ples were  not  pledges  for  his  deter- 
mination to  open  a  clear  path  to  the 
very  loudest  expression  of  the  very 
wildest  democratic  doctrines.    It  is 
true  that^  with  us,  a  political  party, 
after  wearing  one  set  of  opinions  as 
a  sort  of  feather  in  their  caps,  or  by 
way  of  a  popular  badge  or  cogni- 
zance, not  unfrequently  abandon  or 
temper  them  in  practice  on  coming 
into  power.    But  this  arises  because 
the  nominal  or  traditional  distinc- 
tions of  party  have  merely  served  as 
a  centre  about  which  has  gathered  a 
huve  body  of  personal  attachments, 
and   attachments   to   measures    or 
modes  of  policy  standing  in  no  par- 
ticular relation  to  the  original  prin- 
ciples which  divided  them  from  other 
state  parties.    Hence  the  secondary 
distinctions  of  a  party  come  gradu- 
ally to  usurp  the  place  of  the  older 
and  more  characteristic     For  ex- 
ample, neither  Whig  nor  Tory  prin- 
ciples, in  their  radical  distinctions, 
bore  any  relation  to  a  war  in  Spain ; 
and  yet>  by  the  course  of  events, 
power  under  certain  circumstances 
in  the  one  party,  and  opposition  in 
the  other,  it  so  happenea  that  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  more  rancorously 
divided  upon  that  question,  and,  in- 
deed, generally  upon  the  question  of 
vrar  witli  Bonaparte,  than  upon  any 
point  of  state  policy  that  might  bear 
a  much  closer  relation  to  tlie  differ- 
ences in  their  characteristic  creeds. 
Particular  position  at  the  moment, 
and    not  original  principles,  deter- 
mine the  conduct  of  political  parties 
aunoDgat    ourselves  when    invested 
with  power.    But  in  France,  where 
partiea  have  had  no  time  to  cement  in 
this  peraonal  sense  by  long  hereditary 
adhesions  of  great  families  (even 
Buppoaing  that  the  condition  of  the 
aristocracy  were  otherwise  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  such  attach- 
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ments),  there  is  no  languaige  by  which 
party  differences  can  express  them- 
selves, or  party  fidelity  be  made 
con^icuou^  but  by  pressing  the  dis- 
tinguishing principles  of  that  party  to 
harsh  extremities,  and  to  a  continual 
assertion.  The  single  exception  to 
this  rule  may  be  looked  for  where 
the  peculiar  profession  of  the  party 
lies  in  the  very  abjuration  of  all  ex- 
tremities, and  in  avowed  modera- 
tion, as  was  the  case  of  that  party 
which  composed  the  first  Cabinet  of 
Louis  Philippe.  But  the  party  of  La- 
fitte  is  clamorous, 'rash,  stormy,  and 
uncompromising;  nor  could  it  long 
acknowledge  a  member  who  did  not 
seek  a  triumphant  career  for  its  doc- 
trines. It  is  remarkable  also,  that 
there  is  a  growing  disposition  to  recall 
to  power  all  the  most  energetic  (in 
their  case,  but  another  name  for  un- 
principled) agents  of  Napoleon.  To 
say  nothing  of  many  others  from  the 
military  body,  Sebastiani — the  odious, 
hired  asperser  of  this  country  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens — is  placed  in  a 
situation  of  eminent  authority ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  tliink  that  he  will 
soon  be  called  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  army  and  war  depart- 
ment, in  which  capacity  he  will  do 
his  utmost  to  foster  and  befriend  the 
martial  propensities  of  the  country ; 
and,  indeed,  his  name  in  any  ministry 
is  a  kind  of  pledge  that  the  war  spirit 
is  predominant  Men  such  as  La- 
fitte  and  Sebastiani  are  not  only  dan- 
gerous in  themselves,  but  are  also 
standing  sureties  and  sponsors,  as  it 
were,  to  the  world,  that  their  system 
is  triumphant  and  victorious  over 
opposition — the  system  of  anarchy  in 
domestic  affairs,  and  domineering  in- 
solence in  foreign.  For  men  of  that 
faction  do  not  accept  office  but  in 
combinations.  A  divided  triumph  is 
none  at  all  for  them. 

Another  member  of  the  present 
administration,  Montalivet,  less  hack- 
neyed in  intrigues,  and  more  open  to 
generous  impressions  than  the  rest, 
is  rather  more  dangerous  perhaps  by 
his  theories  nnd  his  enger  nation- 
ality. To  say  the  truth,  in  the  French 
Cabinet,  there  is  a  provision  made,  as 
in  an  organic  body,  for  every  variety 
of  functions  that  can  belong  to  a  sys- 
tem  of  intense  unity.  The  grave  and 
the  gay,  the  generous  and  the  selfish, 
all  find  their  appropriate  organ  in  a 
Cabinet,  varying  through  every  mode 
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of  temperament  and  character,  but 
pledged  collectively  to  one  system 
of  doctrines.  They  will  fall  in  power- 
fully with  the  predominant  infirmi- 
ties of  the  people.  The  approaching 
trial  of  Pdignac  and  his  brethren, 
and  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the 
House  of  Peers  upon  their  own  com- 
petence as  a  triounal  for  such  an 
impeachment,  will  call  out  the  worst 
passions  of  the  multitude :  the  ac- 
quittal or  execution,  final  reprieve 
or  respite  of  the  prisoners,  will  alike 
terminate  In  dreadful  uproars  and 
bloody  excesses.*  The  appetite  for 
blood  once  awakened,  ana  a  pretext 
furnished  for  suspecting  the  **  civism'* 
(to  revive  that  Jacobm  word)  of 
eminentcitizens, there  will  be  astrong 
effort  made  to  open  anew  the  sham- 
bles of  the  terrorists.  The  present 
ministers  are  not  the  men  to  carry 
any  weight  of  authority  into  the 
scale  of  moderation  and  political  for- 
bearance. They  would  find  in  the 
bloodthirsty  tumults,  and  in  the  too 
evident  risk  that  the  nation  was  asain 
on  the  brink  of  disgracing  itself  by 
massacres  and  party  sacrifices,  a 
motive  for  drawing  off  tiie  national 
interest  in  any  direction  whatever, 
and  thus  a  kind  of  virtuous  "  bountpr" 
— apatriotic  "  drawback*'  would  arise 
upon  war. 

War,  therefore,  not  less  by  posi- 
tion than  by  party  pledges  and  prin* 
ciple,  the  French  Cabinet  wiU  be 
driven  to  seek  in  no  distant  period. 
And  it  is  not  all  tiie  pacific  advances 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  nor  even  the 
dishonourable  cession  of  capital 
rights,  nor  the  unprecedented  sub- 
stitution for  the  ola  frank  dealing  by 
manifestos  of  the  whispering  dalliance 
by  protocol  and  conference,  that 
will  avail  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of 
democratic  France,  or  to  propitiate 
the  revolutionary  leviathan.  ''Le- 
viathan is  not  so  tamed."  War  is 
now  rapidly  striding  onward  by 
gigantic    steps   on  the    continent; 


and  three  or  four  months  probably 
will  dissipate  the  delusion,  that  widi 
the  temper,  the  revolutionary  fer- 
ment, and  the  vindictive  recollec- 
tions of  France,  that  cup  can  be  pot 
aside. 

In  the  approach  to  such  a  crisis, 
what  ought  to  be  the  attitude  of 
Cabinets  ?  what  has  been  recentiy 
the  attitude  of  our  own  ?  Flrst»  let  us 
look  to  tiie  demeanour  of  foreign 
states — Austria,   for    example,  and 
Prussia.    Both  powers  are  evidently 
aware  of  the  great  probabilities  in 
lavour  of  war  by  the  active  prepara- 
tions they  have  been  making  to  face 
it    Prussia  during  the  last  three 
months  has  made  unexampled  exer- 
tions for  placing  her  military  force  of 
every  arm  in  condition  to  take  the 
field :  and  Austria  has  called  out  in 
Hungary  alone  an  extraordinary  levy 
of  fitly  thousand  men.  Con  currentiy 
with  them  France  has  created  an  in>- 
mense  addition  to  her  military  esta- 
blishments, and  has  remounted  the 
whole  equipage  of  her  army,under  as 
close  a  system  of  disguise  and  dissi* 
mulation  as  is  compatible  with  her 
open  and  loquacious  press.    Mean- 
time, for  the  present,  all  these  powers 
have  practised  the  utmost  suavity  of 
deportment  to  each  other,  and  hare 
carried  their  forbearance  (as  we  have 
already  hinted)  to  an  excess  which 
is  very  likely  to  provoke  insults  irtnn 
France.  Waiving  the  excee8,nobody 
can  question  that  the  principle  ia 
good,  and  tiie  more  so  as  the  real 
approach  of  war  is  the  nearer.^  Tme 
ana  solid  grounds  of  alarm  justify 
every  honourable  precaution  in  deny- 
ing to  them  all  fuel  of  irritalioii, 
such  as  giving  even  an  open  and 
public  expression  to  those  apprehea- 
sions  upon  which  it  may  be  iicM^e»> 
sary  to  act    But  in  these  drcum- 
stances,  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  our   government?     They   Itave 
exactly   reversed    the    old    poUlic 
maxim,  and  have  behaved 


•  Perhaps  the  tole  gleam  of  hope  for  the  unhappy  prisoners  lies  In  a  si 

comhined  effort  of  Interposition  on  the  part  of  England*  A  general  appeal  tc 
mercy  and  generosity  of  the  French  people  from  this  country,  -would  be  w^U  ads 
to  the  French  character  and  passion  for  theatrical  effects.  Unfortunately,  tW 
one  powerful  objection  :  to  be  acceptable,  it  must  be  highly  compHmentaoy  ts 
RoTolution  of  Juljr.  Now  that  one  feature  of  the  address  would  present «  bar  t* 
weightiest  class  of  English  signatures.     Yet,  still  the  measure  is  singularly  adi 

0  the  good  and  the  had  of  the  French  character,  and  it  is  the  only 

'«  any  hope  In  it. 
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re  (as  to  the  actual  preparations  for  Qovemment  of  Belfi^tuni,  one  print-. 
war),  ]>\iXfortiter  in  modo  (as  to  the  cipal  presumption  of  war  from  that 
Terbal  denunciations  of  the  clanger),  quarter  of  Europe  invalidated :  jea- 
An  interference  with  the  affairs  of  lous  equivocations,  or  even  blank 
Belgium  was  proclaimed  from  the  refusals,  had  been  counted  upon  as 
throne.  Public  opinion  was  so  power*  a  probable  expectation,  in  the  case 
fully  expressed  a^nst  it,  and  sq  of  so  mobbish  a  government,  con- 
immediately,  that  in  their  later  ex-  sciously  supported  by  so  powerful 
glanations,  both  the  Duke  of  Wei-  a  neighbour.     Secondly,  it  cannot 
ngton  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  but  strike  every  person  of  reflecting 
found  it  convenient  to  shift  their  and  observing  habits,  that  the  Duke 
ground.    They  have  attempted  to  of  Wellington's  Cabinet  must  have 
persuade   Parliament  that  nothing  known  less,  than  the  least  that  is  con- 
more  was  designed  than  an  amicable  sistent  with  a  tolerable  success  in 
interposition.     But  it  is  certain  that  government,  of  the  public  temper 
the  real  intention  of  government  went  m  this  nation  at  this  time,  when  they 
farther.    And  the  proof  lies  in  these  could  sdlow  themselves  in  such  care- 
two  evidences — first,  in  the  presump-  less  levity  of  allusion  to  a  contin- 
tion,  not  to  be  evaded,  that  an  inter*  gencyso  abominated  hymen  of  every 
ference  for  the  purjposes  avowed  party,  as  that  of  war  and  its  burdens 
could  not  hut  commit  the  parties  for  us.   Here  we  have  one  evidence, 
interfering  to  a  state  of  war  in  one  (and  there  are  many  others,)  thal^ 
alternative  of  the  result;  in  reality,  in  whatever  degree  recommended 
that  decision  rested  with  the  Provi-  by  some  of  their  constitutional  prio- 
sional  Government  at  Brussels  : —  ciples  to  the  conduct  of  our  affairs, 
secondly,  in  the  fact,  that  Sir  Robert  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  indis- 
Peel,  when  closely  pressed,  did  most  cretions  on  their  own  part  with  re* 
unequivocally  avow  in  the  House  of  gard  to  some  capital  interests,  and 
Commons,  that  the  question  of  war,  the  total  ignorance*  which  they  have 
in  the  last  resource,  would  depend  so  repeatedly  manifested  on  the  state 
upon  the  circumstances  that  might  of  public  feeling  and  public  opinion, 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  negotia-  maice  it  almost  impossible  for  many, 
tion :  his  words  were, ''  that  a  pacific  who  even  wish  them  well  by  compa* 
policy  would  be  maintained  unless  risen  with  some  of  their  competi*, 
the  honour  of  the  country  should  tors,  to  grant  them  a  cheerful  or  cor- 
seem  imperatively  to   require   its  dial  support    War  contemplated  as 
abandonment"    Such  words,  from  though    it  had  been   a  secondary 
sucha  mouth,  are  intelligible  to  every  trifle,  and  (worse  than  that)  war 
body.  No  minister  would  make  that  needlessly  announced  as  in  the  rear, 
avowal  without  war  in  his  heart  and  before  even  their  own  case  of  neces- 
expectation.     And  two  great  com-  sity  had  begun  to  unfold  itself  I  And 
ments  arise  upon  it : — First,  that  the  this  alarm  scattered  over  Europe, 
Jate  Cabinet  had  not  the  common  dis-  with  as  much  disregard  to  the  natu- 
cretion,  which  has  governed  every  ral  effect,  as  though  no  more  weight 
Cabinet  on  the  continent,  of  reserving  were  attached  to  the  words  of  a  go- 
and  dissembling  their  expectations  vemment  than  ofa  mob  orator  I  And, 
until  war  should  be  found  inevit-  finally,  the  burden  of  a  war  expen- 
able.     Had  they  waited  but  a  fort-  diture    seriously  entertained   as  a 
night  or  so,  they  would  have  found,  plausible  speculation,  at^  that  very 
in  the  frank  acceptance  of  the  me-  crisis  when  the  exhaustion  of  th^ 
diating  overtures  by  the  Provisional  coimtry  is  expressing  itself  by  out- 


•  One  msnifestation  of  this  ignorance,  and  no  slight  cauae  of  H,  comes  before  us 
coot! finally  in  the  avowals  both  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
tliey  keep  up  no  acquaintance  with  the  public  journals.  In  cases  where  remarlcable 
sceoes  of  distress  or  outrage,  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  scandalous  promotions,  ftc 
liad  occnpied  the  columns  of  every  newspaper  in  London,  it  has  been  the  ordinary 
imctice  of  these  ministers,  when  questioned  about  them  in  Parliament,  to  say,  that 
they  had  never  heard  of  the  matter  before.  Now,  in  so  popular  a  government  as  ours, 
no  weight  of  official  business  can  excuse  a  minister  from  the  duty  of  daily  watching 
the  course  of  public  events  and  of  public  opinion,  as  recorded  in  the  newspapers. 
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rages  atnongst  the  verjr  iUte  of  our 
peasantry^  such  as  we  have  never 
witness^  in  England  hefore,  except 
oDce  as  to  the  kind,  but  never  as  to 
the  degree ;  and  when  the  strength 
and  fury  of  the  contagion  is  now 
diffusing  them  over  the  whole  south- 
east quarter  of  the  Icingdom !  This 
loads  us  to  another  of  the  three  great 
questions  before  the  public  mind — 
tHe  insurrectionary  spirit  in  our  rural 
population. 

We  sliall  not  go  into  the  subject  at 
length.  It  is  so  immeasurably  im- 
portant, that  we  shall  probably  con- 
sider it  in  a  separate  paper  on  some 
early  occasion ;  for  the  spirit  of  tur- 
bulence and  outrage  rests  hitherto  not 
upon  political  disaffection,  (though 
that  will  soon  co-operate  with  the 
other  causes,)  but  upon  distress ;  and 
that  again  rests  upon  causes  that  are 
not  momentary,  but  will  continue  to 
operate  until  Bume  act  of  the  legis- 
lature restrains  the  unhappy  surplus 
of  Irish  population  from  coming  into 
ruinous  competition  with  the  local 
peasantry  at  the  onlv  season  of  the 
year  which,  but  for  this  competition, 
would  yield  high  wages  to  rural  in- 
dustry. For  the  present,  however, 
we  shall  notice  only  those  few  points 
of  tlie  case  which  arc  in  any  degree 
connected  witli  the  subject  of  our 
present  review.  What  strikes  us  as 
remarkable  in  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's Cabinet  on  this  occasion  is,  that 
within  a  very  few  days  tliey  have  ap- 
proached the  two  extremes  of  timid- 
ity and  of  presumptuous  confidence. 
We  do  not  ourselves  blame  them  in 
the  business  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Day. 
We  believe  it  to  be  almost  certain 
that  riots  were  meditated,  perhaps  a 
massacre.  Some  mysterious  efforts 
are  undeniably  at  work  in  London 
for  incendiary  purposes :  the  nume- 
rous inflammatory  placards,  distri- 
buted for  some  time  back,  have  put 
that  beyond  a  doubt,  And  the  re- 
peated attacks  made  of  late  upon  the 
buke  of  Wellington  by  mobs,  parti- 
cularly on  the  opening  of  the  Ses- 
sion, shew  tliat  lie  was  a  personal 
object  of  the  popular  hatred.  Still, 
if  there  had  been  any  extraordinary 
means  of  repressing  tumults,  (and 
we  think  there  were,)  it  is  matter  of 


regret  that  the  visit  was  postpened. 
The  postponement  has  brought  muck 
obloquy,  and  (what  is  worse)  much 
ridicule  upon  the  government;  the 
people  love  a  bold  course ;  and  there 
were  many  resources  at  hand   h 

Krticular,  the  Horse  Guards  might 
ve  been  employed  under  colour  of 
adding  splendour  to  the  shew.  The 
Blues  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
people  some  years  back,  under  the 
same  circumstances  which  made  the 
other  regiment  of  Horse  Guards  vio- 
lently unpopular.    Their  preseace 
would  have  intercepted  mischief,  and 
would  not  have  been  resented.  Then, 
as  to  the  apprehended  extinction  of 
tlie  lights,  it  was  singular  tliat  nobody 
should  have  recollected  that  the  ge- 
neral illumination  of  the  houses  in 
the  line  of  procession  would  have 
made  that  a  matter  next  to  impossi- 
ble.   The  extinction  of  the  coloured 
lamps,  wax-lights,  &c.  employed  in 
illuminations  on  the  London  plan, 
would  only  have  been  possible  by 
obtaining  possession  of  each  separate 
house,  after  which  there  would  still 
have  remained  the  torches  usually 
employed  in  all  congregations  of  car- 
riages by  night    However,  Uie  post- 
ponement may  be  justified ;  but  cer- 
tainly, as  a  measure  of  caution  ver- 
ging on  excess.  Now,  with  such  views 
of  the  popular  spirit  as  the  Welling- 
ton Cabinet  acknowledged  in   this 
case,  and  considering  the  sudden  and 
really  alarming  steps  taken  for  put- 
ting the  Bank  into  a  state  of  defence, 
and  the  Tower  into  a  state  of  prepaiib- 
tion  for  supporting  a  siege  of  the 
most  desperate  character,  tlie  par- 
liamentary language  of  the  same  ca- 
binet on  the  I&nt  disturbances  does 
certainly  seem  unaccountable.     Tbe 
Duke  of  Wellington  treated  the  wbolr 
affair  as  of  the  most  trivial   import- 
ance,* and  pronounced  the  wboW 
kingdom  to  be  in  a  state  of  "profound 
repose."  Sir  Robert  Peel's  languaci' 
was  not  less  surprising.  He  t!ious)it 
fit  to  vindicate  the  peasantry  (as  lid 
Lord  Damley  in  the  other   bo  w) 
from  any  participation  in  tlie  nis  ttlj 
burnings.    TheDuke  of  R,iclim  nd, 
by  the    way,   in  the   Lordfi,      >Qk 
equal  pains  to  vindicate  tlie  far  ers 
from  having  yielded  to  intimida    m; 


•  We  are  glad,  bowevec,  to  find  that  he  was  sensible  of  its  true  caase^  or 
tlon  however,  from  the  influx  of  a  8a|>rrnumprary  Irish  population. 
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60  that  apparent! J  nobody  is  to  blame 
for  any  part  of  the  disturbances. 
Now,  of  Sir  Robert  we  would  ask  this 
question — To  what  purpose  are  the 
peasantry  acquitted  of  burning  hay- 
stacks and  cornstacks,  and  the  guilt 
cliarged  upon  strangers  with  politi- 
cal purposes,  when  it  is  notorious, 
that  at  all  events,  the  peasantry  are 
the  breakers  in  open  daylight    of 
every  kind  of  farming  inachmery  ? 
This  kind  of  outrage,  by  the  way, 
now  extends  from  the  extreme  South 
of  England  into  Buckinghamshire, 
affecting  perhaps  one-sixth  of   the 
English  counties.     With  regard  to 
the  incendiaries,  they  are  still  un- 
masked ;  but  Lord  Darnley's  defence 
of  the  peasantry  on  the  charge  of  in- 
difference or   refusal  to   assist  int 
working  the  fire-engines  on  a  parti- 
cular occasion  has  been  met  by  the 
most  pointed  contradiction  from  a 
ivriter  who  appeals  by  name  to  too 
many  eye-witnesses  to  permit  doubts 
to  remain  that  the  charge  is  true. 
To  the  Duke  of  Richmona's  vindica- 
tion of  the  farmers,  we  could  reply 
by  scores  of  well-attested  cases  of 
intimidation.   What  else  indeed  than 
intimidation  could  have  extorted  an 
assent  from  various  clergymen,  when 
summoned  by  the  inmtuated  pea- 
santry to  resign  forever  large  propor- 
tions of  their  tithes  ?    Scenes  more 
chiidish  or  disgusting  we  have  seldom 
heard  of.*    The  ti'uth  is,  that  the  la- 
bourers seem  to  be  in  a  demoralized 
state ;  and  the  farmers,  by  all  we  can 
learn,  are  worse  than  tiiey.     It  is  re- 
markable, that  at  all  the  public  meet- 
ings this  body  of  men  seemed  in  the 
closest  sympathy  with  the  labourer, 
aad  eager  to  suggest  his  landlord  and 


the  clergyman  as  the  proper  object' 
of  spoliation.  What  mdces  this  pie- 
culiarly  disgusting,  is,  that  the  two 
latter  are  otten  the  chief  subscribers 
to  the  relief  of  the  peasantry,  and 
that  it  is  the  fanner,  on  the  oilier 
hand,  who  has  chiefly  impoverished 
them,  by  encoura^g,  for  bis  own 
exclusive  profit,  tbe  competition  of 
Irish  labour.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  severalproportions  of 
blame  amongst  the  different  ranks  of 
the  rural  population,  the  disturbances 
are  seriously  alarming,  and  cannot 
be  treated  wisely  with  the  negligence 
expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Sir  Robert  Peel  has  certainiV 
not  been  negligent ;  but  he  has  evi- 
dently misconceived  the  case.  To 
reat  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  police, 
as  though  the  sole  object  were  to  as- 
certain the  particular  author  of  a 
particular  fire,  will  answer  no  suffi- 
cient end.  The  outrages  upon  pro- 
perty are  merely  adopted  as  a  lan- 
guage for  expressing  the  discontent 
and  distress.  To  stifle  this  expres- 
sion will  do  nothing  to  remedy  tbe 
evil.  And  the  carelessness  with 
which  the  ministers  treated  that  pait 
of  the  case  has  left  a  very  unfavour^ 
able  impression  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  regard  for  the  people. 

The  third  great  question  at  this 
time  before  the  public  is  that  of  re- 
form in  Parliament  On  this,  and  its 
great  dangers  to  the  constitution,  we 
nave  already  spoken ;  and  there  is  no 
occasion  that  we  should  say  more  at 
present.  We  notice  it  now  only  in 
connexion  with  the  really  puerile 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  wantonly  raising  up  countless 
enemies  by  a  manifesto  of  abstract 


•  Take  by  way  of  specimen  tbe  following  scene  of  oatrageoas  folly.  A  score  of 
olHera  xnigbt  be  cited.  Now  what  but  intimidation  could  draw  a  ready  agreement 
to  a  proposal  so  knavish  and  so  frantic  ?— At  Guestling,  near  Hastings,  the  paupers 
gnrve  notice  to  tbe  beads  of  tbe  parisb,  that  their  company  was  requested  to  meet  them 
at  tco  o'clock  in  tbe  forenoon  of  Monday;  with  this  addition,  that  if  tbey  did  not 
eom«%  they  would  be  fetched.  But  few  were  absent  from  tbe  meeting,  at  which  about 
ovi«  li  ondrcd  and  twenty  labourers  were  assembled.  They  Informed  their  late  masters, 
tliAft  tbey  d»d  not  any  longer  intend  to  go  on  in  misery ;  tbey  had  rewlvcd  on  reeel- 
'riog  laigiier  wages,  *  What  wages  did  they  seek  ?'  Tbe  reply  was,  2s.  3d.  a-day  iDl 
tier,  and  then  28.  6d ;  we  only  want  to  be  paid  for  our  labour ;  and  that  yeu 
meet  this  fair  demand,  you  must  share  the  litbcs.  Mr  Parson,  (be  was  «h«re,) 
*y  to  you,  that  as  your  demand  on  tiie  parish  has  been  raiiicd  to  above  ^"^'^ 
for  a  very  little  done  by  you,  we  demand  that  you  do  immediately  give  up  L.5CJ0 
to  our  employers.'  The  parson  very  readily  agreed^  and  the  men  gave  cheers.-.^ 
Guardian^ 


an 
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hostility  to  reform,  vritfaout  qu^tioa 
of  the  peculiar  shape  which  it  may 
assume.    This  was  wholly  needless 
to  his  own  purpose:  all  which  that 
reauired  was — that  each  scheme  of 
rerorm  should  be  resisted  on  its  own 
merits— »a  course  idiich  would  still 
hare  left  it  open  to  him  to  resist  all» 
without  seeminjr,  therefore,  to  have 
foreclosed  his  mmd  to  every  possible 
scheme  before  its  tendency  and  pro* 
visions  were  known.    This  precipi* 
tate  and  juvenile  declaration  of  un«> 
eonditional  hostility  to  Reform  has 
armed  against  him  the  whole  collec- 
tive wrath  of  the  reformers,  without 
Saining  any  counterbalancing  object. 
l6  to  the  favour  of  the  ultrartories, 
(to  propitiate  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
maae   this   declaration,)   that  was 
worth  eainine.    But  certainly  tiiey 
would  have  oeen  satisfied  with  the 
hostility,  without  asking  for  the  pub- 
He  declaration  of  hostility — ^which,  by 
making  him  an  object  of  public  indig- 
nation,mu8t  in  that  degree  have  made 
him  less  serviceable  to  their  views. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  no  enemies  to 
every  kind  of  reform,  but  to  that 
only  in  any  eminent  and  uncompro- 
mising degree  which  would  go  to 
^wMcen  or  abolish   the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  In  influencing  the 
comjSOsltion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.   That  and  the  Ballot  in  con- 
nexion, we  shall  not  cease  to  re- 
peat, would  revolutionize  this  coun- 
try.   With  the  large  abiding  masses 
of  hereditary  property  must  remain 
a  principal  share  of  political  power ; 
or  else  toe  possibility  of  resisting  the 
democracy  of  the  land  is  gone.    Let 
any  change  be  wrought  which  shall 
have  the  effect  of  breaking  down  the 
power  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and 
every  other  barrier  will  soon  give 
way  to  the  impetus  of  the  people, 
who  will  then  find  no  real  obstacle  in 
their  way.  The  dissociation  of  the  pro- 
perty and  the  political  power  of  a 
country,  is  the  true  secret  of  Agra- 
rian revolutions.  However,  fte  more 
imperative  the  call  to  resist  reform 
under  this    democratic   shape,  the 
more  binding  it  is  upon  our  con- 
sciences and  our  prudence  to  avoid 
any  revolting  violence,  or  rash  in- 
temperance, which  may  shock    or 
.alienate  the  half-informed  and  the  ir- 
resolute. No  statesman,  that  we  have 
ever  heard  of^  has  so  committed  him- 


self as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  tod 
with  so  little  temptation  from  necei< 
sity,  or  excuse  from  any  previoos 
excitement^  raised  up,  by  one  sio^e 
sentence,  a  standing  body  of  prgn. 
dice  against  himself  that  will  cleavt 
to  him  through  life. 

With  these  memorable  indiscrd- 
tions,  and  these  tortuous  supports 
lent  to  the  worst  part  of  court  ibusa, 
under  the  shelter  of  the  king^s  Dame, 
but  for  real  purposes  in  which  the 
king's  interest  is  as  little  as  that  of 
the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  it  can- 
not well  surprise  us  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  government  has  fallen. 
A  slight  blow  was  sufficient  to  d&> 
stroy  it    For  it  was  self-destroyed 
by  conscious  weakness,  before  ex- 
ternal violence  prevailed.    And  tia 
result  of  our  survey  satisfies  us  that 
the  weakness, rashness,  incohereoce^ 
and  self-contradictions  we  have  no- 
ticed in  this  cabinet^  (for  in  tbe 
matter   of  Reform,   let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Sir  Creorffe  Mumy 
was  in  broad   contradiction  to  hh 
principal,  and  Su-  Robert,  again,  ii 
contradiction  to  both,)  are  simplj 
the  natural  expression  of  that  rest- 
lessness  and   distraction  of  miod 
which  never  fails  to  follow  an  emi- 
nent sacrifice  of  conscientious  feel- 
ing, no  matter  to  what  mode  of  fantafr- 
tic  expediency.    The  same  want  of 
firmness,  of  moderation,  and  of  good 
sense,  which  has  been  so  conq^cn- 
ously  displayed  through  the  eutf 
part  of  November,  will  continue,  we 
cannot  doubt,  to  haunt  the  puUie 
actions  of  these  men  so  long  as  the 
sense  of  increasing  unpopularity  n- 
calls  them  to  the  memory  and  en- 
bittered  consciousness  of  their  una- 
vailing sacrifice.    And  heuce,  in  an- 
swer to  one  question  which  we  pro- 
posed at  the  beginning  of  our  renew, 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  WeJlii^ 
ton  cabinet  can  never  be  much  relin 
upon  to  support  the  objects  of  TfiK5 
politics.     vV  ith  the  consciousDe««  ^ 
nigh  and  untarnished  character    lai 
vanished  their  strength  and  finni   sa, 
dignity  and  discretion.    We  d      nc 
wish  to  use  harsh  words:  bu%     m 
readers,  we  are  sure,  will  have  i  A- 
cipated  us  in  saying — that  no  ca  ■! 
attack  in  the  House  of  Gomv    M 
could  have  shaken  them,  had      er 
not  been  already  shaken  b^  tht    ft- 
neral  expressions  conveyed  to  t^    aa. 
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jn  a  thousand  ways,  that  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country  was  withdrawn 
— never  more  to  be  restored. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  a  sol- 
dier, and  perhaps  undervalues  the 
obligations  which  he  violated  with 
something  of  a  military  negligence. 
He  is,  besides,  dogged  and  haughty ; 
and  to  find  himseli  unpopular  is  with 
him  a  reason  for  cleaving  to  that 
which  has  made  him  so.    But  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  of  a  more  ingenuous 
nature.    His  conscience,  perhaps,  is 
originally  more  sensitive ;  and  he  has, 
besides,  less  power  to  control  its 
''compunctious  visitings^by  artifices 
of  pride  or  defiance,    la  Manchester 
— tJie  place  of  his  family  infiuence, 
in  Oxford — ^the  university  which  it 
washis pride  to  represent,  he  has  been 
memorably  insulted.    There,  where 
once  he  was  welcomed  with  festivals, 
and  sat  at  good  men's  tables,  every 
eye  would  be  averted  if  he  should 
venture  to  appear.    In  exchange  for 
this  heartfelt  honour  and  affection. 


he  has  now  the  cold  tribute  of  sneer- 
ing praise  from  the  Whigs.  And  even 
that  tribute  is  paid  reluctantly,  on 
the  same  pnnciple  that  the  magis- 
trate in  public  bestows  a  freezing 
countenance  upon  the  professional 
informer  whom  in  private  he  would 
not  so  much  as  ask  to  be  seated  in 
his  presence.  Whether  we  perfectly 
understand  and  do  justice  to  the  feel- 
ings of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  cannot 
be  certain.  The  mind  has  many 
modes  of  duping  itself,  and  escaping 
for  a  time  from  its  own  reproadies. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fall  of  the 
apostate  Cabinet  at  a  time  when  no 
serious  opposition  had  been  organi- 
zed against  it,  and  the  tone  of  grati- 
fied justice  in  the  general  expressions 
on  witnessing  that  fall,  have  forcibly 
carried  home  to  men's  hearts  a  pub- 
lic moral  of  ancient  standing,  but 
which  cannot  be  too  often  impressed 
— that  with  the  integrity  of  statesmen 
in  a  religious  country  like  this,  stands 
or  falls  their  politiciil  respectability. 


Bvftoir. 


982  To  a  Picture  of  the  Madonna.  [Dec. 

TO  A  riCTl'KE  OF  THE  MADONNA. 

BY  UBS  HBMAXS. 

Ave  Maria  !  May  bur  spirits  dare 

Look  up  to  tUne,  and  to  thy  Sob*«  abore  ? 

Fair  Tisionl  thou'rt  from  sunny  Bkies, 
Bom  where  the  rose  hath  richest  dyes ; 
To  thee  a  southern  heart  hath  given 
That  glow  of  LoTe,  that  calm  of  Heaven, 
And  round  Uiee  cast  th'  ideal  gleam. 
The  light  that  is  but  of  a  dream. 

Far  hence,  where  wandering  music  fills 
The  haunted  air  of  Roman  hills, 
Or  where  Venetian  waves  of  yore 
Heard  melodies,  they  hear  no  more. 
Some  proud  old  minster's  gorgeous  aisle 
Hath  known  the  sweetness  of  thy  smile. 

Or  haply,  from  a  lone,  dim  shrine, 
'Mid  forests  of  the  Apennine, 
Whose  breezy  sounds  of  cave  and  dell 
Pass  like  a  floating  anthem-swell. 
Thy  soft  eyes  o'er  the  pilgrim's  way 
Shed  blessings  with  their  gentle  ray. 

Or  gleaming  through  a  chestnut  wood. 
Perchance  ttiine  island-chapel  stood. 
Where  from  the  blue  Sicilian  sea. 
The  sailor's  hymn  hath  come  to  Uiee, 
And  bless'd  thy  power  to  guide,  to  bave. 
Madonna !  watcher  of  the  wave ! 

Oh  !  might  a  voice,  a  whisper  low. 
Forth  from  those  lips  of  beauty  flow! 
Couldst  thou  but  speak  of  all  the  tears. 
The  conflicts,  and  the  pangs  of  years. 
Which,  at  thy  secret  sorine  reveal'd, 
Have  gush'd  from  human  hearts  unscal'd  f 

Surely  to  thee  hath  woman  come. 

As  a  tired  wanderer  back  to  home ! 

Unveiling  many  a  timid  ^uest, 

And  treasured  sorrow  oi  her  breast, 

A  buried  love — a  wasting  care — 

Oh  I  did  those  griefs  win  peace  from  prayer  ? 

And  did  the  poet's  fervid  soul 

To  thee  lay  bai-e  its  inmost  scroll  ^ 

Those  thoughts,  which  pour'd  their  quenchless  fire 

And  passion  o'er  th'  Italian  lyre. 

Did  they  to  still  submission  die. 

Beneath  thy  calm,  religious  eye  ? 

And  hath  the  crested  helmet  bow'd 
Before  thee,  'midst  the  incense-cloud  ? 
Hath  the  crown'd  leader's  bosom  lone. 
To  thee  its  haughty  griefs  made  known  ? 
Did  thy  glance  break  their  frozen  i*leep. 
And  win  the  unconquer'd  one  to  weep  ? 

Hush'd  is  the  anthem — closed  the  vow — 
The  votive  garland  witjier'd  now; 
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Yet  holy  still  to  me  tbou  art, 
Thou  that  hast  soothed  so  many  a  heart  f 
And  still  must  blessed  influence  flow 
From  itie  meek  glory  of  thy  brow. 

Still  speak  to  suffering  woman's  love. 
Of  rest  for  gentle  hearts  above ; 
Of  Hope,  tliat  hath  its  treasure  there, 
Of  Home,  that  knows  no  changeful  air ! 
Bright  form,  lit  up  with  thoughts  divine, 
Ave  I  such  power  be  ever  thine ! 


THE  PALirEK. 
BY  MRS  HEMANS. 

The  faded  palm-branch  in  his  hand 
Shew*d  piigriin  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Scott. 

Art  thou  come  from  the  far-off  land  at  last  ? 

Thou  that  hast  wandered  long  I 
Thou  art  come  to  a  home  whence  the  smile  hath  pass'd. 

With  the  merry  voice  of  song. 

For  the  sunny  glance  and  the  bounding  heart, 

Thou  wilt  seek — but  all  are  gone; 
They  are  parted  ev'n  as  waters  part. 

To  meet  in  the  deep  alone ! 

And  thou — ^from  thy  lip  is  fled  the  glow, 

From  thine  eye  the  light  of  morn ; 
And  the  shades  of  thought  o'erhang  thy  brow. 

And  thy  cheek  with  life  is  worn. 

Say  what  hast  thou  brought  from  the  distant  shore. 

For  thy  wasted  youth  to  pay  ? 
Hast  thou  treasure  to  bring  thee  joys  once  more  ? 

Hast  thou  vassals  to  smooth  thy  way  ? 

**  I  have  brought  but  the  palm-branch  in  my  hand. 

Yet  I  call  not  my  bright  youth  lost  I 
I  have  won  but  high  thought  in  the  Holy  Land, 

Yet  I  count  not  too  dear  the  cost  I 

**  I  look  on  the  leaves  of  the  deathless  tree,— 

These  records  of  my  track; 
And  better,  than  youth  in  its  flush  of  glee. 

Are  the  memories  they  give  me  back ! 

**  They  speak  of  toil,  and  of  high  emprise. 

As  in  words  of  solemn  cheer, 
Thev  speak  of  lonely  victories 

0  er  Fain,  and  Doubt,  and  Fear. 

*'  They  speak  of  scenes,  which  have  now  become 

Bright  pictures  in  my  breast ; 
Where  my  spirit  finds  a  glorious  home. 

And  the  love  of  my  heart  can  rest 

**  The  colours  pass  not  from  these  away. 

Like  tints  of  shower  or  sun ; 
Oh !  beyond  all  treasures  that  know  decay. 

Is  the  wealth  my  soul  hath  won ! 

"  A  rich  light  thence  o'er  my  life's  decline. 

An  inborn  liffht  is  cast; 
For  the  sake  of  the  Palm  from  the  Holy  Shrine, 

1  bewail  not  my  bright  da^s  past!" 
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UITTIE  OH  THE  rOUTIC<^  CHANGES. 


Dear  North, 
As  soon  as  it  was  seen  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  proposed  to  wotk  his 
way  through  the  present  session  with 
the  same  mindless  men  who  were 
his  colleagues  in  the  last>  nontional 
man  doubted  that  his  mJaistry  must 
be  overthrown.  It  was  despised  for 
mental  incapacity ;  no  enemy  could 
fear  it,  ana  no  friend  could  feel 

Eroud  in  fighting  under  its  banners. 
f  the  Duke  or  Wellington  did  not 
see  this,  he  must  be  a  man  with  po- 
litical perception  so  dull,  as  to  be 
unfit  to  be  a  minister.  If  he  did  see 
it,  but  had  such  confidence  in  his  own 

Erers,  that  he  chose  iMkher  to  have 
orant  commonplace  assistaiiC^ 
t  would  obey  his  Udding  without 
question,  than  persons  of  a  diffeacent 
stamp,  who  would  take  the  liberty  of 
acting  upon  their  own  judCTient, 
then  was  his  love  of  personal  com- 
mand too  rreaX  to  make  it  expedient 
or  even  sue  for  the  country,  that  he 
should  continue  minister.  Finally, 
if,  seeing  and  duly  estimalfaig  the 
mental  mediocrity,  or  less  than  me- 
diocrity, of  his  colleagues,  he  had 
not  the  courage  to  get  rid  of  them, 
or  the  skill  to  searcn  out  and  asso- 
ciate with  himself  abler  men,  then 
was  he  too  weak  for  a  political 
leader,  and  it  was  better  he  should 
give  place  to  some  one  of  stronger 
mind,  and  one  more  capable  of  avaiung 
himself  of  whatever  mental  efficiency 
the  country  possessed.  In  anv  point 
of  view,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
(for  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  of 
discussing  such  negative  ouantities 
as  the  merits  of  the  rest  ot  the  Mi- 
nisters) was  in  that  condition  that  it 
became  desirable  to  have  his  place 
filled  by  another,  who  would  select 
more  capable  men  to  co-operate  widi 
him  in  carrying  on  the  government 
of  the  country.  It  is  a  very  ungular 
fact,  and  might  afibrd  room  for  cu- 
rious enquiry  to  those  who  specu- 
late in  the  strange  incongruities  of 
human  character,  that  there  was  less 
of  greatness  in  the  government  of  the 
late  Premier,  than  of  any  minister  of 
modern  times,  not  even  excepting 
the  ridiculous  government  of  Lord 
Goderich. 

The  mere  manner  of  the  Duke's 

government  was  not,  indeed,  of  that 

«mall  gossipy  de8cription,whiGh  made 

abinet  discussions  become,  withio  a 


quarter  of  an  hour,  the  news  of  the 
streets ;  but  tlie  business  of  govern- 
ment, though  aecre^  was  full  of  pet- 
tisess.  It  was  notorious,  that  womea 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and 
thoae  vnaoae  habits  unfitted  them  for 
domestic  virtues,  were  not  thought 
unworthy  to  guide  the  distribution 
of  politioftl  patronage.    Places  were 
continually  given  away  on  erounds 
of  mere  personal  favour,  without  re- 
ference to  fitness  or  propriety.  Tlie 
inferior  officers  of  the  Treasury  were 
unusually  busy  and  important  perran- 
jRffee,  and  were  continually  urged  to 
effect  that  which,  with  a  different  kind 
of  govenimen^  would  have  required 
no  Buch  9g&acj  or  urging.   Every 
jtUuig  that  becaogie  difficult  to  oppose 
was  ooDceded ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
tJie  Duke  considered  his  duty  to  be, 
to  Veep  his  little  Cabinet  army  from 
defeat,  by  retreating  whenever  the 
enemy  appeared  inforce  i^ainst  him. 

Throi^h  die  Session  of  1^,  the 
Duke's  mustrioufl  name— his  mex- 
tinffaialiable  £ame  as  the  conqueror 
of  Niqpoleon — his  reputation  as  a  fo- 
reign negotiator — his  influence  with 
tlie  Anstociacv—and  the  opinion 
fanned  of  his  Parliamentary  sidll  m 
the  defeat  of  Mx  Canning's  Com  bill, 
carried  him  on  with  triumphant  8a^ 
cess,  which  was  not  a  little  increased 
by  tiie  peremptory  dismissal  of  the 
Liberals  towiurds  the  dose  of  the 
Session—a  set  of  quacks,  of  whom 
the  country  was  8ick,aiid,  doubtlesib 
will  soon  be  sick  a^n. 

With  the  beginmng  of  the  Sessioi 
of  1829  came  the  Cathob'c  Relief 
bill,  that  tremendous  blow  to  &e 
unity  of  party  action  in  England: 
this  great  question  carried,  every 
thing  else  followed  in  its  wake— the 
current  was  irresistible*— politictl 
men  were  scattered  and  astounded— 
theWhiffs  were  loud  in  their  praise  of 
the  Duke— and  the  old  Tories,  ex- 
cept those  of  tiie  PreaSy  departed  in 
di^^t  from  the  political  arena,  or 
remained  nursing  their  hate  in  s^ 
len  silmce. 

With  1880  came  a  state  of  afiain 
which  scarcely  admits  of  descnp- 
tion— ^the  House  of  Commonajv 
itseff  too  contemptible  to  do  aaj 
buuness,  and  no  business  was  done, 
except  the  repeal  of  the  Beer-tax— 
the  death  of  the  sovereign  tookplac^ 
and  a  new  Parliament  was  eleciei 
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Whsterer  may  be  thought  of  the 
mord  littleness  of  the  intellectual 
cleyemesB  of  the  present  day»  it  can- 
act  be  denied  that  there  is  a  gene- 
rtlity  of  thought  and  mental  exercise 
•f  every  kind,  that  heretofore  was 
not,  and  that  in  no  period  was  a 
Ministry,  without  any  mental  attain- 
ments whatever,  more  likely  to  he 
deqpised  by  the  people   at   large. 
Accordingly,  wherever  politics  were 
discussef— and,  at  the  time  of  a  ge- 
neral election  in  England,  what  place 
is  titere  so  dull,  or  so  insignificant,  as 
not  to  be  in  some  measure  occupied 
by  such  discussion? — the  ministers 
were  treated  with  a  curious  univer- 
sality of  sconi,  and,  as  was  remarked 
by  Mr  Brougham  in  Yorkshire,  no 
candidate  was  rash  enough  to  try  to 
recommend  himself  to  electors  by 
stating  his  respect  for,  or  adherence 
to,  the  Ministry.  But  far  above  all  in 
power  and  extensiveness  of  influence 
was  the  Press.    Review,  Marine, 
Pamphlet,  Newspaper — all  jomed  in 
one  storm  of  contempt ;  and  only  one 
pamphlet  of  the  least  pretension,  ven- 
tured to  uphold  the  Ministerial  cause. 
Even  this  pamphlet  was  dull  when- 
ever tiie  Ministry  was  introduced. 
The  master  hand  who  spiced  it  for  the 
public,  knew  it  was  in  the  power  of 
wit  to  make  Mr  Brougham  ridiculous, 
but  not  in  the  power  of  reasoning  to 
make  tiie  Ministry  respectable,  xhe 
consequence  of  all  this  seems  to  have 
been  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the   Ministry  to   assume  a  Dolder 
tone,  and  to  obtain,  by  dint  of  assu- 
rance, the  influence  which  ability 
^vould  command.    Here  it  is  that 
^e  Premier  was  to  blame.     The 
commencement  of  a  new  reign  and  of 
a  new  parliament — ^the  result  of  the 
elections — ^the  extraordinary  events 
cm   the  continent,  and  their  effects 
upon  the  public  mind  at  home — all 
tbeee  things  must  have  suggested  to 
nny  man  of  the  least  practical  fore- 
Bfg^iit  or  political  caution,  that  parlia- 
mentary discussion  would  necessa- 
rily assume  a  high  degree  of  interest 
and  importance, — ^that  the  ablest  men 
in  Parliament  would  task  themselves 
to  the  uttermost  at  such  a  time — and 
that  it  was  of  the  most  obvious  ne- 
cessity to  have  persons  of  some  in- 
tellectuid  pretension  on  the  Trea- 
sury bench  to  speak  the  sentiments 
of  gt>vemment.    But  nothing  of  the 
\s\fSL  was  attempted;  and  the  men 
^vbo  had  been  hooted  with  scorn 
from  every  place  which  it  was  of  the 


least  importance  to  represent,— who 
had  been  railed  on,  pitied,  laughed 
at,  and  covered  with  every  species  of 
contempt,  merely  because  of  their 
weakness  and  incapacity  for  great 
affairs — ^at  such  a  time  as  this,  every 
one  of  these  men  was  again  brought 
forward  to  support  the  government, 
and  to  defend  a  state  paper,  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  King,  whicn,  as  re- 
spected foreign  affairs,  was  alarming, 
and,  as  respected  domestic  affiairs, 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
popular  party  either  within  or  with- 
out the  House.  This  was  downright 
folly  of  the  Prime  Minister.    It  was 

Sositively  ridiculous  in  the  very  last 
egree  to  meet  such  a  Parliament  as 
had  been  elected,  and  in  such  times 
as  these,  with  no  one  to  say  a  word 
for  the  Ministry  that  would  be  listen- 
ed to  with  patience  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  One  more  there  was,  no  doubt, 
on  the  Treasury  bench,  though  not 
of  the  Cabinet,  who  could  have  spo- 
ken if  he  would,  and  have  grappled 
with  even  the  best  of  the  Opposition ; 
but  Mr  Croker  has  hitherto  refrained 
from  seeking  the  troublesome  dis- 
tinction of  an  habitual  debater. 

The  King's  speech,  I  have  said, 
was  unpalatable.  The  speech  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  incau- 
tious and  unnecessary  declaration 
respecting  reform,  which  reached 
the  public  ear  almost  along  with  the 
speech,  was  much  worse.  In  these 
days  very  few  men  will  venture  to 
coincide  with  the  Duke  in  his  op- 
position to  every  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  Parliamentary  reform.  Al- 
most every  one,  with  God  knows 
how  little  sense  or  perception  of  pro- 
bable consequences,  has  his  own  pet 
project  of  saje  reform,  and  tnis 
sweeping  declaration  of  the  Duke 
was,  except  to  a  few  Noble  Lords 
and  their  connexions,  a  matter  of 
general  offence.  This  added  much 
to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Premier ; 
but  the  airiair  of  the  abandonment  of 
the  King's  visit  to  the  city,  made 
even  the  Duke  of  Wellington  appear 
ridiculous  and  absurd,  and  eitlier  in 
the  act  itself,  or  in  the  manner  of 
managing  its  announcement  to  the 
public,  there  was  something  so  un- 
fortunate, so  absurdly  exaggerated 
beyond  the  occasion,  or  at  least  be- 
yond the  occasion  shewn  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  thepublic  lost  all  patience. 
The  people  ofLondon  believed,  and 
no  aoubt  the  belief  spread  fast 
enough  to  the  provinces,  that  some 
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fearful  aad  very  Important  conspi- 
racy had  certainly  been  discovered 
—that  the  Guildhall,  or  at  the  least 
some  part  of  the  way  to  it,  had  been 
undermined  and  charged  with  gun- 
powder, for  the  purpose  of  blowing 
up  the  King  and  all  bis  Court,  and 
the  Court  of  Aldermen  into  the  bar- 
gain. The  more  serious  and  incre- 
oulous  were  satisfied  that  a  scheme 
of  revolution  had  been  discovered, 
and  that  the  postponement  of  the 
King's  visit  was  a  matter  of  absolute 
and  awful  necessity.  When  therefore 
it  was  found  that  the  postponement 
liad  no  such  serious  grounds,  that 
there  was  in  fact  no  ground  for  it  at 
all,  or  none  supported  by  any  com- 
petent authority — that  the  decision 
of  Ministers  upon  a  matter  which 
gave  such  extreme  alarm,  and  caused 
such  very  serious  consequences  in 
the  public  funds,  was  made  without 
any  suiRcient  reason — ^thatthe  whole 
affair  was  matter  to  be  laughed  at, 
and  actually  was  laughed  at  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Minis- 
try called  insane  for  yielding  to  such 
idle  fears — when  all  this  was  found 
out,  it  was  also  found,  that  the  Minis- 
try could  be  held  in  still  greater  con- 
tempt than  they  had  been  before. 

<'  And  in  that  lowest  deep,  a  lower  still" 

was  discovered  by  the  public  It 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  there  was 
occasion  to  dread  some  riotous  dis- 
turbance in  the  streets  of  the  metro- 
polis on  the  night  of  the  royal  visit 
if  it  had  taken  place ;  and  it  may  be 
argued  with  perfect  truth,  that  no 
amusement  to  be  derived  by  the 
staring  crowd,  from  a  pompous  show 
of  this  sort,  was  to  be  put  in  the  scale 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  remotest  pro- 
bability of  public  riot  and  of  tfie  loss 
of  lives ;  but  granting  these  facts, — 
and  the  statements  of  Ministers  tibem- 
selves  went  no  further, — could  any 
thing  be  more  absurdly  injudicious 
than  their  manner  of  dealing  with 
them ;  or  did  they  not  see  that  there 
were  consequences  connected  with 
a  pageant,  in  itself  of  no  manner  of 
importance,  which  rendered  their 
hurried,  incautious  method  of  pro- 
cedure matter  of  serious  blame,  as 
well  as  of  certain  ridicule  ? 

While  the  full  tide  of  unpopularity 
and  contempt  was  running  breast- 
high  against  the  Ministry,  ttiey  ven- 
tured to  bring  forward  their  Civil  List 
irrangements.     This  subject,  at  aoy 
Ime  of  great  and  weighty  import- 


ance, was  rendered  Btm  more  to, » 
it  was  to  be  the  test  of  the  volaniiiy 
pledge  for  economy,  put  forth  by  the 
Ministry  in  the  King's  Speech.  It 
came  before  the  House  under  most 
unhappy  auniices  for  the  Hinistrj. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  jKniit 
connected  with  it  which  bad  tiie  ap- 
pearance of  a  public  trick— the  km- 
guage  of  the  King's  Speech  haviBg 
been  so  framed  as  to  give  the  public 
the  idea  that  aU  the  King's  perMNial 
revenues,  including  of  course  the 
Duchies  of  Lancaster  and  ComwiU, 
were  to  be  given  up  to  the  puUic 
Those  who  Knew  any  thing  about 
those  offices,  did  not  of  course  parti- 
cipate in  the  impression  whidi  the 
words  of  the  Speech  were  calculated 
to  give  to  the  uninitiated ;  but  even 
Mr  Brougham  affects  to  have  be«ii 
one  of  the  deceived,  and  he  is  not  a 
man  to  affect  a  misunderstandins;, 
except  where  there   is   somethitf 
very  capable  ofbeing  misunderstooa. 
I  am  sure  that  Ministers  did  notmeoa 
80  shallow  and  shortlived  an  artifice 
to  obtain  popularity,  as  that  of  pe^ 
Buading  the  public  ^ey  were  abeut 
to  give  up  Uiat,  which  a  few  dajs 
would  shew  they  were  determined 
to  retain;  yet  such  is  the  language  of 
the  speech,  that  you  can  only  exo- 
nerate ministers  fromtheinten^aaoC 
deceiving,  by  admitting  that  they  hid 
most  clumsily   and  obscurely  ex- 
pressed themselves.     In  the  next 
place,  the  Civil  List  arrangeraeats 
were  introduced  to  the  House  ia 
a  speech  so  totally  devoid  of  aar 
one  point  of  merit — so  dull,  stair, 
flat,  and  unprofitable,  as  to  tranftcnd 
in  feebleness  any  thing  which  even 
the  immense  powers  of  mediecritr, 
known  to  be  possessed  by  the  speaikcr, 
could  have  given  reason  to  expect 
Along  with  ul  this  feebleness,  then 
was  an  apparent  obstinacy,  almeit 
doggedness,  of  resolution,  to  take  Us 
own  way  with  the  Civil  List»  msyilK 
of  the   wish   generally    expresied 
through  the  House,  for  a  more  pv- 
ticular  and  select  examinatioii;  a  * 
the  Opposition,  takino^  ad vantiq^ 
the  state  of  feeling  m  the  HouRi 
moved  tlie  amendment  which  oi 
threw  the  Wellington  Cabinet. 
result,  however,  of  the  diviHioii  of ' 
15th  of  November,  waa,    to 
parties,  a  very  great  surprise; 
tainly  the  Government  did  not 
it,  whatever  fears  they  might 
had  for  the  next  evening,  for  wl 
the  Reform  Question  was  fixed; 
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that  the  Opposition  did  not  expect 
it,  is  evident  from  this,  that  Mr 
Brougham^  seeing  how  very  strong 
tbey  mustered  in  the  lobby,  and  not 
weary  of  the  glory  of  heading  a  huge 
minority^  miwle  a  speech  to  those 
around  him,  requestiue  them  to 
wait,  and  divide  on  another  amend- 
ment which  would  be  proposed,  if 
that  on  which  they  were  then  in  divi- 
sion should  not  be  carried.  Had 
there  been  any  sanguine  hope  of 
success,  it  would  not  have  needed 
any  lobby  speech  to  induce  the 
Opposition  to  remain  and  cry  out 
victory. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  can  say  as 
much  about  nothing  sometimes  as 
any  other  man,  had  notliing  to  say, 
when  put  to  the  question,  after  the 
division  by  the  member  for  West- 
minster, whose  Parliamentary  cou- 
rage is  frequently  a  little  exuberant, 
at  a  certain  hour  after  dinner — he 

Erudendy  resolved  not  to  be  taken 
y  surprise  when  he  could  avoid  it, 
but  before  noon  the  next  day  the 
resignation  of  Ministers  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  King.    Thus  fell  the 
Wellington  Administration;  and  thus 
ought  to  fall  *'  a  Tory  administration 
€u:tingupon  Whig  principles  ;^*  which 
disgraceful  description  of  it  was  ut- 
tered in  Parliament  by  die  mover  of 
the  address  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session,  and  was  not  contra- 
dicted by  any  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment.  I  contend,  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Duke's  Ministry  is  no  defeat 
of  Tory  principles.    It  was  not  wor- 
thy of  the  name  of  a  Tory  Ministry ; 
aod  if,  on  political  grounds,  I  have 
more  satisfaction  than  regret,  in  the 
chiuige  which  has  taken  place,  it  is, 
be<»use  I  hope  that  the  Tor^  party, 
though,  for  the  present,  out  ol  power, 
^virill  once  more  have  fair  play— that 
no  official  necessities  will  drown  or 
dilute   their  energy — and  that  the 
political  battle  will  once  more  be 
&irly  fought  on  the  floors  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  But  who  are 
to  l>e  the  combatants  upon  this  field  ? 
Xliis  we  must  wait  for  a  little  time 
to   develope;  but  they  exceedingly 
€lc<?eive  themselves,   who,  judging 
from  the  want  of  ability  conspicuous 
lo  til  e  greater  number  of  the  Mem- 
I  of  the  Wellington  Cabinet,  sup- 
3  that  there  are  no  materials  for 
^^  eflTective  Tory  Opposition.    Men 
^]jos>e  energies  have  slumbered  will 
r  rouse  themselves  up;  and  though 
fftctious  opposition  will  be  at- 
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tempted  for  the  sake  of  place,  yet 
who  can  hope  that,  with  Brougham 
for  a  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Grey, 
Premier,  Lord  Melbourne  at  the 
Home  Department,  Lord  Palmerston 
at  the  Foreign,  and  Lord  Althorp 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  with 
all  the  rest  either  of  the  Whig  party 
or  <*  Liberals,*'  there  will  not  be 
enough,  and  too  much  occasion,  for 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
Tory  party,  to  preserve  the  best  in- 
stitutions of  the  country  from  inva- 
sion, if  not  destruction?  I  write  be- 
fore these  appointments  are  officially 
announced ;  out  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  they  will  be  announ- 
ced ;  and  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  see 
how  any  Tory  can  look  without 
dread  and  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the 
prospect  which  they  hold  out  of  the 
management  of  the  country's  affairs. 
According  to  tlie  list  which  I  have 
seen,  there  is  but  one  exception  to 
the  Whig  and  "  Liberal"  character 
of  the  Ministry,  and  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  His  frank  and 
manly  bearing,  the  goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  honesty  of  his  princi- 
ples, make  me  heartily  wish  him  a 
more  comfortable  position,  than  that 
of  standing  alone  with  such  a  Mi- 
nistry as  he  is  stated  to  have  join- 
ed. Does  he  deem  it  possible  that, 
with  honour  to  himself,  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  country,  he  can  join 
with  Lord  Holland,  in  deliberations 
upon  political  measures?  I  suspect 
his  tenure  of  office,  with  such  col- 
leagues, will  be  but  brief — he  has 
not  had  much  experience  as  a  poli- 
tician, and  has  yet  to  learn  the  an- 
noyances attendant  upon  some  poli- 
tical associations.  With  respect  to 
the  new  Ministry,  or  rather  with 
respect  to  those  who,  it  is  said,  will 
form  the  new  Ministry,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied,  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  men  of  superior  mental  clever- 
ness to  those  who  have  gone  out; 
but,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  men 
of  small  or  feeble  understanding  can 
carry  on  no  government  respectably, 
it  is  also  true,  that  ability^  is  not 
enough,  without  right  principles,  to 
ensure  its  direction  to  a  valuable 
end.  That  Mr  Brougham  is  a  man 
of  transcendent  ability,  who  can 
doubt?  but  it  seems  something  mon- 
strous and  incredible,  that  Ruch  a 
man — ^the  chosen  of  the  Dissenters— 
the  fierce  promoter  of  discontent — 
the  impetuous  opponent  of  everjr 
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thing  established,  except  It  be  the 
written  theory  of  the  constitution — 
that  he  should  be  Lord  Chaneellor ! 
That  he  should  hold  an  office  which 
is  all  but  ecclesiastical  in  its  charac- 
ter, from  its  intimate  connexion  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  its 
judicial  power  to  decide  matters  of 
conscience,  for  which  the  law  has 
made  no  express  provision.  One 
can  hardly  believe  it  possible,  that 
without,  at  least,  some  interval  of 
judicial  calm,  in  a  less  important 
office,  he  would  be  appointed  to  such 
duties;  but  if  it  be  so,  let  the  friends 
of  the  constitution  be  on  their  guard, 
for  there  is  no  safety  in  such  a  man. 
Possibly,  he  who  has  thus  arrived  at 
the  climax  of  his  most  ambitious 
dreams,  and  who  must  necessarily 
give  up  the  task  of  reforming  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  may  now 
think  of  a  reform  of  himself.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  he  is  to  hold  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor,  he  could  not 
effect  a  reform  of  more  immediate 
importance  to  the  country. 

Granting- the  cleverness,  (and  that 
word  is  lofty  enough  to  express  the 
merit  of  any  of  the  men  named  for  the 
new  Ministry,  except  the  Premier  and 
tiie  Lord  Chancellor,)  granting  the 
cleverness  of  the  men  who  are  said 
to  have  accepted  office,  they  seem  to 
have  been  strangely  assorted,  as  to 
places,  and  I  doubt  whether  they  can 
£11  them  with  any  degree  of  respect- 
able efficiency.  Lord  Lansdowne 
may  preside  over  the  Council  with 
due  m^ity,  and  Lord  Durham  keep 
the  Privy  Seal  safe  enough,  if  he  can 
but  keep  himself  quiet;  and  poor 
Lord  Goderich  has,  perhaps,  head 
enough  for  the  Colonies,  but  what 
shall  l)e  said  of  the  Treasury  bench 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  who 
is  to  face  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Sir 
George  Murray,  and  Mr  Croker, 
suppose  they  become  active  in  op- 
position ?  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr 
C.  Grant  can,  either  of  them,  make 
an  exceedingly  ^ood  speech,  with  a 
week*s  preparation,  but  that  would 
be  rather  long,  sometimes,  to  wait 
for  a  minister's  reply.  Lord  Althorp, 
they  say,  vnW  be  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons!  If  I  do  not  exceed- 
ingly mistake,  Goulburn  would  be 
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an  exceDent  match  fbr  him.   Rk 
lordship    has,    to  be  sure,  advas- 
tages  ot  birth  and  fortune,  and  weidit 
in  the  country,  to  ensure  him  £iit 
respect   wliich    his   talents,  aeter 
would;  but  all  these,  thou^  tfaey 
gi^e  force  to  an  oppoeitionist,  n« 
not  of  very  material  use  to  an  ofBdd 
servant    Lord  Althorp  would  be  t 
most  valuable  person  aa  the  chair- 
man at  a  Quarter's  Sessions,  or  to 
take  the  lead  in  i|n  Assembly  of 
Turnpike  Trustees;  but  if  he  hare 
reall}^  accepted  the  office  assigned 
to  him,  I  marvel  at  his  rashneK. 
Sir  James  Graham,  ^eytell  us,  is  to 
sit  in  the  Cabinet  as  Lord  of  tiie 
Admiralty.    A  fine  personaige  tmVy 
to  put  at  the  head  ot  our  naval  ccm- 
cems!   What  a  strange  associatioB 
of  the  elegant  Sir  James,  widi  the 
rude  Jack  tars  of  England  !  He  w31 
be  of  assistance  as  a  talker  in  tfcft 
House  of  Commons;  but  if  he  at- 
tempts Admiraltv  affairs,  he  may  find 
B  troublesome  adversary.    I  ctMnaga 
bim  to  the  care  of  Mr  Greyer,  bvl, 
being  of  a  compassionate  nature,! 
beg  leave   to  recommend  him  t» 
mercy. 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  too  esily  % 
speculate  upon  the  holders  of  paiti* 
cular  offices  ;  the  general  cliararter, 
however,  of  tiie  future  minislxy,  fa»- 
not  be  doubted;  it  will  be  one  Ifeit 
will  present  to  the  Tories  irfast  tfce 
lawyers  would  call  tiprimayaeie  cmt 
for  opposition,  and,  as  I  trost,  time 
is  no  chance  of  a  conversion  of  lla 
former  absurdity,  which  'vrould  fin 
us  a  Whig   mmistry  acting    upm 
Tory  principles,   I  think  iv^e  maij  li 
least  calculate  upon  more  inte^ri' 
bleness  of  principle,  and  morenM^i 
discussion,  than  for  some  j-eara  si 
have  been  accustomed  to. 
will,  I  trust,  be  no  longer  a 
tunity  for  men  of  mingled  tii 
and  dishonesty  to  ^o  on  in 
dling  pitiful  way,  with  no  fiir 
ciple  out  their  own  personal 
tage.    They  must  dare  to 
plainness  and  boldness,  or 
their  fitting  station  of  profitit 
tempt 

I  remun,  yours  alw^^^ . 
An  Old  Tof 
London,  Xov.  20, 1830. 
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•  Maga  was  just  about  to  issae  from  the  press  in  all  her— -not  virgin— ba« 
charms,  when  this  Letter,  from  a  highly  esteemed  London  Correspondent 
ributor— was  put  into  our  hand,  it  having  been  delayed  beyond  the  n 
lirei7,  by  one  of  the  not  unfrequent  breakdowns  of  that  henw^if  not 
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PROMOTIONS,  APPOINTMENTS,  kc 

Septeniher* 


fiieret     CoL  Rooke,  h.  p.  M.  Gen.  in  the  Army, 

he  having  fopald  the  diflbrence  he 

received  on  exchanging  to  h.  p. 

St  July  IbSO 
Bt.  CoL  Gordon,  h.  p.  16  Gar.  Bn.  If. 

Gen.  in  the  Army  do. 

Cape  Madden,  56  F.   Mi^.    In    the 

Army  do. 
Gierke,  StaiT  CapL  at  Chebea, 

lli^.  In  the  Array  do. 

i— —  M anu,57  F.  Mi^  In  die  Army.do. 
Cid.  J.  Le  Conteur,  Aid-de.Camp  to 

the  King  for  the  lervioe  of  MiUtia  in 

Jersey  27  Aug. 

CoL  J.  OuUle,  da  14  Sei^ 

yPf.  Odi.  Sniy.  jitely,  ftom  64  F.  Surg,  vloe 

Brown,  prom*  SI  do. 

Staff  Surg.  Melin,  Suig.  Tlce  Peacooke, 

prom.  31  Aug. 

Sum.  Franklin,  ftom  37  F.  Surg.  Tioe 

Wefaater,  prom.  do. 

Lt  T.  Atkinion,  Capt  by  purob.  riee 

Hodgef ,  ret.  da 

Cor.  Sir  J.  L.  Duntae,  Lt  da 


31  F. 
33 


Dr. 


A.  Shirley,  Cor. 
CapL  Evemrd, 

Blob,  ret 
U.Petre,Capt 
Cor.  Sands,  Lt 
J.  Dallon.  Cor. 


16 


Gr.  Gda. 


da 

MiO*  ^  pnvrh.  Tiee 

SlSoit 

do. 
da 
A.  A.  Cotton,  Cor.  hy  purdu  vloe  Mor- 
gan, ret  31  Aug. 
Surg.  Hibbert,  3f.D.  ftom  99  F.  Surg, 
▼ice  Thomas,  prom.  21  Sept 
W.Webster,  Cor.  by  purdi.  vice  Gavin, 
prom.                              14  Oct.  1829 
Surg.  White,  fkmn  31  F.  Surg,  vice 
Robinson,  prom.          21  Sept  1830 
Ens.  and  Lt  DIgbv,  Lt  and  Capt  by 
purdi.  vice  Rowiey,  ret  do. 
Ens.  Hon,  W.  T.  Law,  ftxnn  31  F.  Ens. 
andLt  da 
CtaI(lst.Gda.Lt  and  Cipt  Short,  Capt  and  Lt  Col . 
by  pureh.  vice  Gtrardot,  ret.         do. 
Ent .  and  Lt  Lord  F.  Paulet,  Lt  and 
Cspt  da 
R.  S.  Hulie,  Ens.  and  Lt                da 
2  P.          C.  W.  Wobeley,  Ens.  vice  Malcolm, 

Rif.  Br. 
7  Capt.  hard  Wm.  Thynne, 

purdu  vice  Disney,  prom. 
L.t  Hall.  Capt 
Ens.  Facet,  from  69  F.  Lt 
D  Ens.  and  Adj.  Shanlcy,  Lt. 

I  L.t.  Ltuxroore,  Capt  by 

Macdonald.  prom. 


31  Aug. 
Mai.  by 
31  do. 
da 
da 
10  Sept. 
purch.   vice 
31  Aug. 


Ens.  Proud,  Lt.  do. 

C.  C.  Adanis,  Ens.  do. 

I  Capt  Hodgson,  from  39  F.  Capt  vice 

Sweny,  ret  h.  p.  9  F.  21  Sept 

'    Lt  Booth,  Capt.  by  ourch.  vice  Lord 

W.  Pautec,  prom.    ^  10  da 

9d  Lt.  Brade,  1st  Lt  da 

».  Wemyss,  2d  Lt  da 

Capt  J.  Macphefson,  from  h.  p.  5  F. 

Capt  vice  kiUikelly,  cane.  do. 

llaj.  Chambers,  Lt  CoL  by  purdi.  vice 

IValker,  rec  31  Aug. 

Capt  Priestley,  MaJ.  do. 

L.r.  Ilderton,  Capt  da 

Ens.  M*Donald,  Lt  da 

S.  Bristow,  Ens.  do. 

lA.  Sheppard,  Capt  by  purch.   vice 

Onlton,  ret  10  Sept 

Sus.  Alves,  Lt.  aa 

E.  H.  M.  Kelly,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Kelly,  Lt  by  purch.  lice  Weten- 

liall*  prom.  31  Aug. 

R.  BoTS,  Ens.  da 

r*t.  CoL  Sir  J.  R.  CoUeton,  fitf.  ftom 

li.  p.  Lt  CoL  vice  Daly,  cane.  10  Sept. 
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Stair  Assist.  Snig.  IIait«  U,n.  Saw. 

vice  White.  16  Dr.  31  Sept. 

Mai.  Knlghc,  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  rlca 

Mollktt,  ret  ioda 

Capt  Orote,  Mi^.  do. 

Lt  Tathwell,  Cant  da 

Ens.  Smith,  Lt  da 

T.  S.  Clarke.  Ens.  da 

Br.  HaJ.  Crosse,  Mi^.  by  pin^  viae 

Rpwtey,  prom.  31  Aug. 

Lt  Murray,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Reeve,  Lt  da 

W.  Mauleversr,  Bna.  da 

Lt.  Dyer,  Capt  vice  Dallas,  dcad,llda 
Ens.  Hebson,  Lt  da 

Gent.  Cmiet  F.  A.  Cdok,  from  R.MIL 

CoU.  Ena.  31  da 

SlaiT  Assist  Surg.  Wahab,  Jf.D.  Sinv. 

vioe  FrankUn,  4  Dr.  Ods.  21  Sent 
Capt  Waldron,  flrom  b.  p.  9  F.  (repay* 

ing  dUt  he  ree.)  viee  Hodgsoii,  19  F. 

Lt  Stoplbid,  Capt  by  Fiinh.Tiee  Moa. 

Ugu,  ret  10  da 

Ens.  Rawllngs,  Lt  da 

F.  W.  Smith,  Ena.  da 
J.  C  Macphersoo.  Kna.  by  porekTica 

Dundaa,  Coldst  Gds.  da 

Mi0.  Gray,  ftom  h.  p.  M14.  vice  Maek« 

rell,  prom.  31  Aufr 

Bt  M^).  Shum,  ItoOB  h. jx  26  F.  tSaS, 

paying  difll  vice  Han.  F.  Fetre,  60F. 

10  Sept 
H.  Hopwood,  Ens.  by  pnreh.  vice  Law. 

Gren.  Gds.  tl  da 

Lt  Hay,  from  7  F.  Capt  vice  St  John* 

prom.  31  Aug. 

Ens.  Malliaoii,  Lt  Tiee  Neabit,  dead, 

12  da 
— -  H.  B.  Barclay,  ftom  96  F.  Ena. 

31  da 
Assist  Surg.  Maedonald,  ftom  35  F. 

Surg,  vice  Evans,  prom.  21  Sept 
Bt  Hm^  Fuller,  Miv  vkt  CiMt,  dead, 

4  Aug. 
Lt  Hartford.  Capt  da 

Ens.  Yates.  Lt  da 

Gent  Cadet  A.  E.  Burmabtar,  ftmn  R. 

MiL  Cot  Ens.  31  da 

Capt  Htm.  F.  Peira^  ftom  50  F.  Capt 

vice  Campbell,  h.  p.  26  F.  ree.  dUt 

10  Sept. 
Assist  Surg.  Radford,  ftom  46  F.  Suig. 

viee  Macpherson,  64  F.  21  do. 

Surg.  Macpherson,  ftom  62  F.  Surg. 

vice  Hately,  2  Dr.  Gds.  da 

Mai.  Gledstanes,  ftom  h.p.  Unat  MaJ. 

vice  Reed,  prom.  10  da 

G.  D.  Jenkins,  Ens.  by  purch.  Tioe 
Paget  7  F.  31  Aug. 

Ens.  Crauf  urd,  Lt  by  pordt  Tica  Btu- 

man,  ret  da 

E.  G.  Pllsworth,  Ens.  da 

Lt  Adair,  Capt  by  purdt  vlea  Sweeny, 

ret  10  Sept 

Ens.  Goalln,  Lt  SI  do. 

Lt  Thomson,  M^  Tlea  Oreaves,  res. 

A<U.  only  do. 

Ens.  Irwin,  Adj.  vice  Woollard,  res. 

Adj.  only  31  Aug. 

Assise  SuTf.  DIvIr,  ftom  7B  F.  Surg. 

viee  Lamert,  prom.  21  Sept. 

Qua.  Mast  Jones,  ftom  h.  p.  80  F.  Qua. 

Mast  vice  Bates,  ret  receiving  a  00m- 

muted  allowance  3  do. 

Lt  G'Meara,  Capt  Tiee  Bt  Ma).  Nole- 

ken,  prom.  91  Aug. 

Ens.  Coliard,  A4)*  viee  Simpson,  fas. 

Adj.  only  '    da 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Lea,  ftom  R.  MIL  Col. 

Ens.  vice  Bareiay,  66  F.  do. 

3s 


90  F. 

RUIeBr. 


PrcmotioMt  JfpoiMm0U9,  ffn. 


ll>ec. 


Aalit  Saxg.  WmiMM,  Sutg.  '»««*; 

dead  _i?  VJf! 

U.  Beckwilh,  Ctpt  bf  P***"**!^ 

td'SfSSlSn!^^^         Webb  19dc: 
. BuekMr,  lat  U.  by  puidu  flp« 

1^  Maiodm,  fipom  9  F.  Sd  Lt.  t^ 
A.  J.  ¥mm,  fd  U.  by  PWN^glJg 


LaecdRakk, 


Staff. 

LL  CoL  Moofe,  h.p.Unat.  D«^  A4).  Geo.  to  Me- 
San*  to  IfeW  ***  ^"«'  ^**' 

^Oin.  SJr  C.  Halltet,  K.CB.  18  Aug.  1830 

jRo^al  MUitary  College, 


Hospital  Stqff. 

7\tbehap.Qen.tfBoipUaU. 
Bt.  Imp.  Woolriche.  h.  p.  a  July  1830 

Thornton,  M.a  h.  ^  do. 

HiggUw,  Af  J),  h.  p.  do» 


John  Aitbur,  If.iX  b.  p^ 

-  Short 

-  GoUter 
Maliog 
Hwtto 


PhyiidAn  James  Arthur,  M.D»  h.  p« 
guff  Sttii.  ThflOMon 
,  Murray,  Jtf.IX 

Mr— '^*" 
.  Howellf  Af.D.  h.  p. 

HalUday,  JT.B. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dOb 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Bun.  Brown,  ftom  %  Dr.  Gda. 

LaiDODt,  from  91  F. 

Robinion,  from  16  Dr. 

Wetater,  from  i  Df.  Gdi. 

Thomu.  M.D.  from  7  Dr. 

PcMOcktf,  M»D.  from  3  Dr.  Gdf. 

^ EvuM,  from  57  F« 

An.  SuTg.  Jemmett,  from  IS  Dr.  to  be  Surg,  to 
Foaoea  «>• 

Unattaehed, 

To'ULieut.-Cclonelt  of  Infantry  bu  purchase, 
llaj.  Dianey,  from  7  F.  31  Aug.  1830 

.-^  Rowley,  from  36  F.  do. 

To  be  Majors  <tf  infantry  by  nur chase, 
Gapt  FenniBon,  from  Rifle  Brig.  31  August,1830 
|«0ld  wTPaulet,  ftrom  SI  F.  10  Sept. 

fb  be  Captain  of  Infantry  by  purchase, 
U.  Weitenhi&l,  from  31  F.  31  Aug.  1830 

To  be  Ueut,'Cotonels  of  Infantry  without  purchase, 
Mai*  Lfnton,  from  6  Dr.  31  Aug.  1830 

— >  geott,  from  17  Dr. 
•—  Oxaham,  from  IS  Dr. 


To  be  Major  of  Infantry  withomt  purchase, 
BtMi4.NaialLen,from«3F.  '^  ' 


SI  Aug.  1830 


The  undermentioned  Cadets,  of  the  Honourable 
the  East  India  Company^s  Service,  to  have 
temporary  rank  as  Ensigns  during  the  period 
of  thdr  Odfif  Triced  unier  the  command  qf 
Zt,  CoL  PtMey,  Qf  the  Royal  Engineers,  ut 


Ma).  Baker,  h.  p.  UnatL  Lt.  CoL  whilst  engiged 
m  a  GaaHBiarioiicr  to  Gioeoe       31  Au^  1K30 

Memorandunu 

TIm  King  has  been  pleased  to  direct,  that  HeBrr 
llristow,  Esq.  late  Maj.  h.  p.  38  F.  herailORi 
to  his  rank  in  the  Anny. 

Exchanges. 

Ont.  BlggBt  S9  F.  withCapt.  Oulton,  h.flb57F. 
---F^SeS.  50 F.  nc  djff  nidi  Capt Hon. F. 

Petre,  h.  p. 
.*— iiim.  B.  Walm.  10  Ob  xtr.  dift  with  Capt. 

Osborne,  h.  p. 
Bolton,  11  F.  TW  ^&  wUli  Capt.  Prndmey, 

&alhnitli«  S7F.  xae.  dift  vithCapt.  AauiDefc. 

-— .Brey,36F.wlthCapt.Killikeny.h.fr 
-^-  Sir  A.  T.  C.  Campbdl,  13  Dr.  lec.  diC  aHh 

Capt  Vyner,  h.  p. 
—TLaneb  1  F.  with  Capt  Davcney,  37  F. 
Godfrey,  73  F.  rcc  dUK  adth  Capt.  Bover, 

Lieut  Bayly,  SS  F.  with  Lieut  Hay,  60  P. 

Atkinson,  74  F.  xee.  dUL  with  Lieut.  J.  TSai 

of  Portarlington,  h.  p. 

E]lia.S3F,  tee.  di£  witb  Lieut  M.  A.  Ste- 
wart h.  p. 

CkmceUed* 

Uaut  OoL  Paly.  Si  F. 

CaptKIUikelly,SSF. 

Retirements, 

MiQor^GeneraL 

J  a  Brien 

Lkat-ColMWa. 
Girardot,  GoIdBtr«am  Guavda 
Walker,  S3  F. 
Maflktt,  33  p. 

Mqjor. 
Bkna,  1  Dr. 

Captain  ft 
Hodges,  7  Dr.  Gda. 
Rowley,  Gren.  Gda. 
Oulton,  S9  F. 
Montagu,  40  F. 
Sweeny,  48  F. 

Ueutenants, 

Bulman,  87  F> 
Hughes,  h.  p.  39  F. 
Potu,  h.  p.  87  F. 
Holland,  h.  p.  88  F. 
Atkinson,  h.  p.  103  F. 
Burrard,  h.  p.  Royal  Staff  Corps 
Bylton,  b.  p.  2  W.  I.  R«. 

Cornets  and  Ensigns, 
lloraan,  7  Dr. 
Bidwell,  h.  p.  4  Dr. 
Rusfiini.  h.  p.  Wagg.  Train. 
Corrigan,  h.  p^  3  r. 

Hook.  h.  p.  4  F. 

Ashley,  h.  p.  40  F. 

White,  h.  p.  60  F. 

Derbyshire,  h.  p.  8S  F. 

Carter,  h.  p.  101  F. 

CampbeU,  h.  p.  3  W.  L  Reg. 

Lucas,  h.  p.  S  Gar.  Batt 

Mackensie,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Simons,  h.  p.  Batt  of  Incorp.  Militia  af  ^f!" 
''Canada 

^Quartermaster, 

Bate,  9S  F. 

flwrgconr. 
Clarke,  h.  p.  SI  F. 
Thomaa,  h.  p.  37  F. 

Assistant  Surgeons. 


do. 
do. 


a-  .?^  ^?r^I  9!  /**,  ^r  ^?^Jif^'\  't     Comin,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  Gda. 
Chatham,  Jbr  Field  Instructions  in  the  art  ^     Ern,  h.  p.  13  F. 
Sapping  and  Mining,  Dethlck,  h.  p.  39  F. 


Ctant  Cadet  J.  W.  Rundall 
■  E.  J.  Brown 

J.  TraU 

T.  Studdart 

H.  C.  Armstrong 
H,  J,  Maigary 


19  Aug.  1830 
do. 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Jamea.  h.  p.  39  F. 
May,  h.  p.  40  F. 
Andenon,  h.  p.  49  F. 
Hymca.  h.  p.  88  F. 
Proudfbot,  h.  n.  Rifle  Brig. 
Scott,  b.  p.  1  Ceyloo  Regt 


i 


im] 
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ColoiuL 
Vmm»  Ptmlndke  Militia 

Stal>ks»h.p.Uii«tt. 

CapMmM. 

^^  ^17  July  1830 


Fltd)erlMct,h.  a50F. 
Coyney,  h.  t>>  63  F. 
QoIclLet  h. 


STFelk 

fcUnatt.  Bttli  7  SepL 

1,  do.  Miuiein  6  Aug. 

Kerr,  %.  p»  Queen*!  Amerieaii  Biiig.  Amhent, 
Nova  ScotU  6  June 

FirveU.  46  F.  India  9  May 

Mackeniie,  56  F.  Ceylon 

Salter.  Utod  Vet  fiatt.  AtwtiXU,  WUtabin  n  Aug. 

Mumy,  h.  p.  fl  F.  28  May 

Dvnoombe,  hi  p.  6S  R. 

lUckeoiIe,  b. }).  73  F.  8  Aug. 

94  HtuUnani  mid  Etulgu. 
U  Madein,  Ceykm  Rifle  Regt.  Colombe 

tSMtnb 


M*Intoeh,  b.  p.  New  South  Wales  Vet.  Com 
Sidney  30  Oct.  lSf9 

Paymoiteri. 
Fulton,  7  Dr.  Dublin  4  Sept  1830 

Brock,  49  F. 
Heartioak,  81  F. 

Quarterma$ier», 
Bdwardi,  h.  p.  Bourbon  Regt,  VJ  Aug. 

Qreville,  h.  p.  S  W.  I.  Regt.  Carragmine,  County 
DttbUn  8  Julf 

MBDICAL  DBPARTMBNT. 

Depuip  Intpeeiitr. 
Alexander  Robertson. 

Lindsay,  18  F.  Stoke  Hospital,  near  Devonport 

81  Sept  1830 
Fiatherstone,  h.  p.  71  Ft  19  dOb 

Assistant  Surgeons, 

Brown,  5S  F.  Edinburgh 

Grier,  b.  p.  Staff  10  June 

Hospital  AstUiani* 
Dr  W.  C.  Smith,  Jamaica  30  Aug. 


Odiober. 

m 

Breret      CoL  Alexander  Bothune,  b*  p.  16  Oar.       9  F. 

Bo.  Mi^.  Gen.  In  the  Army 

tS  July  1830 
— -  WUliam  Augnttua  Johnson,  b.  p. 

3  Ceylon  Regt  do.  da.        $ 

Lt  Col.  Sir  Dudley  St  L^r  Hill.  KL 

h.  p.  Unatt  Col.  in  the  Mmy        do.        6 
Maj.  Henry  Sbum,  50  F.  Lt  Col.  in  the 

Army  do. 

-— >  Henry  Bristow,  h.  p.  38  F.  d(k  do. 

Colin  Pringle,  h.  p.  Ger.  Xie«(. 

do.  do. 

Capt  John  Maq>berson,  S8  F.  Maj.  in        g 
uid  Aimy  do. 

George  Piackney,  11  F.  do.  do.      it 

^■^  Bayley,  Oomnumdaut  of  GoiOk 
dOb  dOb 

Maekie,  94  F.  da  da 

Loeal  Rank.  Lt.CoL  Flndlay,  h.  p.  R.  AAr.  Corps^ 
CoL  on  West  Coaat  of  A/rlea  only 

86  Oct 

4  Dr.  G.   Cor.  Lorell,  Lt  by  parch,  vice  Daniel 

ret  8dOk 

J.   H.  Cibsone,  Cot*  by  puroh.  ike 

LoTetl  da 

8  Dr.      Lt  H  ul),  Capt  by  puroh.  vice  Heyman, 

ret  do. 

Cor.  Gillies,  Lt  bypurch.  vice  Hull  da 

Georicc   Bogle,    Cor.    by  puich.    vice 

Gillies  do. 

4  Cor.    Lloyd,    Lt   Tice  Ramsbottom', 

prom.  18  do'. 

—  Paxton,da  vice  Harvey,  prom.  do. 
G.  R.  Anstey,  Cor.  vice  Lloyd  da 
L.  J.  Torkington,  Cor.  vice  Paxton  do. 

6  Surg.  Callom,  fh>m  84  F.  Surg,  vice 

Alexander,  Staff  8  da 

8  Fiddcs,  from^83  F.  Surg,  vice 

Badenach.  Stoff  da      19 

18  Aa.  Suiy.  Greatoiex,  from  1 F.  As.  Surg, 

vice  Jemmett,  prora.  do. 

53  — —  Thomson,  from  86  F.  da  vice 

Shean.  16  F.  86  da      fg 

14  Cor.  E.  S.  Curwen,  Lt  by  purdi.  vice 

Kennedy,  ret  88  Sept 

Charles  Thomhill,  Cor.  by  purch.  vice 
Curwen  da 

Onm,  Gda.  Lt  and  Capt  Honeyman,  Capt  and      gg 
Lt.  Col.  by  purch.  vice  Clerke,  ret.  da 
Lt  Cot  Fox,  ftom  34  F.  do.  vice  Hun- 
ter, h.n.  8  Oct. 
Ena.  and  Lt  Dunlop,  Lt  and  Capt  by 

parch,  vice  Hooeynum  88  Sept      $£ 

P.  A.  Freke,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  putch. 
vice  Dunlop  da      33 

3  F.  Gda.  Edward  Gaget,  Ena.  and  Lt  by  purch. 
▼ioe  Booth,  ret  86  Oct 


13 

16 


18 


Lt.  Thorpe,  firom  14  F.  da  vice  John- 
stone, 33  F.  88  Sept 
-—  Eustace,  ftom  14  F.  da  vice  Carr, 

h.  p.  14  F.  da 

— -  Greene,  ftom  6  F.  da  vice  Cum* 

berlege,  h.  p.  1 F.  do. 

Capt  Athertoo,  from  h.  pi  Capt  viee 

Campbell,  47  F.  da 

Lt  Wilson,  ftom  1 F.  Lt  vice  Greene, 

5F.  da 

J.   E.  Young,  Ena.  vice  Egerton,  18 

F.  •  do. 

Lt  Cox,  from  late  4  R.  Vet.  Bn.  Paym. 

vice  Mac  Dermott,  ret  da 

Mai.  Turbervilie,  Lt  Col.  bypurch. 

1^  Bayly,  ret  8  Oct 

Capt  Jones,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Ti  r- 

berville,  Lt  Col.  do. 

Lt  Bayly,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Jo  es, 

Maj.  da 

Ens.  Bell,  Lt.  by  purch.  vice  Bayly, 

Capt  do. 

Edward  Walhouse,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Bell,  Lt  da 

Robert  Meade,  da  by  purch.  vicr  Pit- 

cairn,  prom.  do. 

Lt  Colman,  Capt.  vice  Bt  MaJ.  Quill, 

prom.  da 

Staff  As.  Surg.  Gordon,  As.  Surg,  vice 

Drytdale,  h.  p.  18  do. 

As.  Surg.  Shcan,  ftom  13  Dr.  Surg,  vice 

Fraser,  h.  p.  86  da 

Eds.  Boddara,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Reed, 

prom.  88  Sept 

—  Egerton,  from  6  F.  Ens.  vice  Bod- 
dam  do. 
As.  Surg.  Davlcs,  Surg,  vice  Lindsay, 

dead  86  Oct 

Ens.  Semple,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Bums, 

prom.  88  .Sept. 

R.  A.  M.  Franklin,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Sample  da 

2d  Lt.  Powell,  Ist  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Griffiths,  Paym.  86  Oct. 

Harry  George  Chester,  8d  Lt  do. 

Lt  Griffiths,  Paym.  vice  Macdonald, 

dead  ^<^ 

Calder,    Capt    vice    Brebant 

dead  do. 

Ens.  Pierse,  Lt  do. 

Staff  As.  Surfr.  Minto,  As.  Surg,  vice 

Thomson,  13  Dr.  da 

Lt  Col.  Peddie,  from  h.  p. Lt  Col.  vice 

Colleton,  ret  *  da 

Lt  Johnston,  fromo  F.  Lt  vice  Rogers, 
h.  p.  HF.  28  Sept 
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sir. 

96 

37 
98 

it 

43 

44 

46 
47 
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[Bef. 


48 

5f 


53 

57 


58 

59 
61 


69 


68 


77 
7» 


Lt.  Col  Kelly,  fkomlkr.  U.  CoL  jtoa 
rox,  Grea.  Gda.        ^      „««  1^ 

Qusr.  Matt  Hall,  fromh-  F  88  F.  Qotf. 
Mart,  vice  IfCate,  iH.  »«»•  ,«5»' 

•U>  1X<K>» 

As.  SuTf.  H'Dono^.  from  1>-JP- SJJ 
As  Sure*  *8  Sttpb 

Lt.  WsMO.  flmnllF.  U.vU»V«. 
noa.  Paym.  .     _.  "^ 

.-.Jenkins,  from  14  F.  do.TlM  Sb«p- 

pard,  ta.  p.  14  F.  ..        *«• 

JlTrms,  Item  1 F.  da.  Tiflt  Hona,  h. 

«k-    1    V  do. 

Quar.  Mast.  Soj.  RwkL  Qw.  Hast. 

«lca  Wiltlams, rot  ,     80ct. 

U.  ColHaa,  from  ^89  F.  Lt  '»«  <5»»- 

ther,  80  F.  .     «  "  ^fP*" 

Staff  As.  Sum.  Coiimi,  AfSw  ▼» 

Radroid.6TF.  ^_  ^J5^ 

Capt.  CampbalU  ftom  6  F.  CmL  tlca 

Hm.  8.  Hawkc.  ftom  94  F.  Cant. 

Tioe  Efldca,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  Gds.  S8  do. 
.—  James  Clarice,  Payro.  vice  Hit. 

ton,  dead  ^  J^^ 

W.  M.  Caldwrtl,  Km.  by  porch,  vioe 

Htttehlnaon.  58  F.  8  Get 

Lt.  Brown,  ftom  I F.  Lt  Tloe  Hull,  69 

^-^  OoBBiaf,  Capt  by  purcfa.  Tlee 
Hay,  ret  8  Oct 

te.  Davis,  Lt  by  purch.  viee  Gunnioff, 
Capt  ^ 

Brian  PahiMi,  Buk  by  parch,  vise 
Davis,  Lt.  do^ 

As.  Sniff.  Spcnee,  ftom  6  F.  As.Sinff. 
▼ica  Brown,  dead  18  do. 

guar.  MlMt  Fair,  ftom  b.piQaar.  Mast 
vice  Mlnchin,  ret  ree.  com.  aU.  ISdo^ 
Bt  Lt  CoL  Shndftirth,  Lt  Col.  f8  Sept. 
Bt  MiO-  Hunt,  M^  vice  Shadfoith  do. 
Lt  Brown,  Capt  vice  Hunt  do. 

-.—  Ball,  ftom  h.  pb  59  F.  Lt  dOb 

«— •  Pntnam,  ftom  h.  p.  101  F.  do.  do. 
— .-  Saunders,  ftom  75  F.  do.  do. 
Ens.  Lodiycr,  do.  do. 

Alexander,  da  do. 

DarllBf ,  do.  da 

Sd  Lt.  MacCarthy,  ftom  CeyL  Reg. 
da  da 

Cos.  Bayncs,  ftom  88  F.  da  da 

*—  fievan,  from  77  F.  da  da 

.—  Loft,  from  9t  F.  da 

vioe  Brown  do. 

>~—  BIythe,  ftom  1  W.  India  Rcfft 

Ens.  Tkse  W.  Loekyer  da 

A.  T.  Allan,  da  rice  s.  Loekyer     da 

John  Speoce,  da  rice  Alexander     da 

K.  F.  de  Samares,  do.Tlce  Darlinff  1  Oct 

Ens.  Herbert  Hutchinson,  from  47  F. 

Ens.  vice  Howard,  83  F.  8  da 

Qua.  Uas.  Gorman,  Adj.  with  rank  of 

Ens.  vice  Robertson,  res.  Adt  only 

S6da 
Ens   Heathoote,  AdJ*  vice  Calder,  res. 
Adj.  only  IS  da 

As.  burg.  ll*Credle,  ftom  65  F.  As. 
Suvg.  S8  Sept. 

Lt.  Yeraer,  Capt  by  puvdi.  vice  Olos- 
ter,  prom.  8  Oct 

Ens.  Phillpps,  Lt  by  patch.  vloeVemer, 
Capt  da 

Alexander  Gerard,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 
Philippe,  Lt  da 

Ens.  Freer,  Lt  by  parch,  vice  Trade, 
ret  96da 

IVUllam  Pyne  Young,  Ens.  do. 

As.  Suig.  Miller,  ftom  h.  p.  5  W.  I.  Rrgt 
Ai;  Surg,  vice  M*Credle.60  F.S8  Sept. 
Ens.  WiiEam,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Gib- 
son, prom.  S6  Oct 
Arthur  Surtees,  Ens.  da 
Lt  Hull,  from  48  F.  Lt  vice  Vernon, 
h.  n.  1  F.                                 38  Sept 
As.  burg.  Stewart,  ftom  h.  p.  6  F.  As. 
Surg,  vice  Hu|^^,  cane.  da 
James  S.  Atkinson,  Ens.  vice  Bevan, 
57  F.                                        30  da 
Staif  As.  Surg.  Crulckshank,  As.  Surg, 
vice  Divir,  91  P.                       88  da 
Lt  Crowther.  ftom  41  F.   Lt   vice 
Thornley,  eaoct  da 


83  F. 

86 

88 

91 
9t 

95 
94 


Eos.  Howatd.  from  58  da  byiHRh. 

viee  Watson,  58  F.  ^  ^  Mk^ 
-*—  Stuart*  da  by  purch.  vice  ilnat, 

prom.  "^ 

John  Dowman,  Ens.  ,  o^ 

E.  A.  Hawker.  Ens.  vice  Baynes,  57  F. 

SOOCL 

Capt  Graham,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

MahoB,  ret  It  Oct 

Db  Stewart,   Eaa.  vice  Loft;  57  F. 

30SepL 
Bna.  Grant,  Lt  by  paiduvkeVltog 

Capt  Mai&te,  h.  p.  6  Dr.Ods.  Cot 
vkeHawke,47F.  *>■ 

Ens.  Cunnlnghame,  Lt  by  puch.  vne 
Workman,  prom.  .       ■    ^ 

J.  T.  Bligh,  bts.  by  pnrdk  vtae  Cim- 

nioghuBO  «o- 

1 W.  I.  R.  G.  Rawstome,  Ens.  vice  Wy^i.  «  F. 

CeyLRegt  J.  Heyliger,  Sd  Lt   vtae  "•Cgby. 

i^UitAOk  llMdonald.  Sd  Lt  viae 

Royal  Alt  Sd  Lt  Young,  1st  Lt  Ida 

Staff. 
Lt  CoL  Httgh  Edward  Hunter,  h.  p.  Gren.  Gds. 

Commissariat  Department. 

f^beDep.CQm.Gtn.iotherorea. 

As.  Com.  Gen.  Maturin,  10  Sept  1890 

..^i*-—  Strachaa  do- 

Moore  da 

.——_-.-.—  Spurrier  da 

—  ■     ,1              G.  Moora  da 

— — — .  Ibbetson  da 

..— _- ..^  Cumming  da 

Smelling  ^ 

To  U  AssUL  Com,  Gen,  to  the  Form. 

Dea  As.  Com.  Gen.  Ahofp  da 

.  Cuming  <»• 

. Hill  da 

Raqulftwm  .   ^ 

YrJ««»<  da 

. , M*Nab  da 

-  Cundell  ^ 

—  Chiaian  da 

Green  ^ 

RH-''*'"  da 

WUliam  Alex.  Thomnn    da 

■  W.  Thomson  da 

To  be  Dep,  AuUt,  Com.  Gen.  lo  Oe  Forces. 

Com.  Clerk  A.  O.  Saunders  da 

■                 Cha.  Seymour  da 

F.  T.  llvbrea  da 

«— • J.  Macpherson  da 

i_^  W.  Montrerar  ^ 

Tha  Wilson  da 

— .^  Wm.  NichoUa  da 


Hospital  Staff. 


8 


To  be  Smgeotu  to  the  Foteee. 
Surg.  Alexander,  JM.D.  vice  Short,  prom. 
■  Badcnach,  Mi»D.  from  8  Dr.  vice 
prom. 

7^  be  AnUlant  Sttrgecn  to  the  Forcn. 
Assist  Surg.  ll*Isaac,  ftom  h.  p.  vlee  G 

16  F.  ^  M*l 

■  —  O*  Brien,  from  S8  F.  vioe  CraHo! 

79  F,        '  S6  Oet 

*      Duncanaon,  Jtf.O.  from  lupb  49 : 
Hart.  31  F. 
HoH>*  Assist  Menaics,  from  h.  p. 

UnattacheiL 

To  he  Lieut,  Colonel  iiflufkntry  Bypscro 

MiO-  Gilman,  ftom  69  F.  S6  Oti 

To  be  Major »  of  Infinfry. 
Capt.  GkMter,  ftom  61  F.  by  purch. 
Brevet  MaJ.  Hsmilton,  ftom  19  F. 
■         qvm,  ftom  15  F. 


OeL 

"ft 
da 


B5 
da 


& 

da 
da 
dc^ 


r 


laao.] 


Promotions^  Appointments^  Sfc^^-^Bankrupts*  003 

Resignations  and  Metiremenis, 

Liimtensni-Cohnelf* 


Tb  be  Captains  qflt^fitntrjf. 

Lieut,  Gnbam,  Ihim  74  F.  S  Oct 

— —  Ramsbottoin.  from  4  Or  G<U.bTpurch. 

Ifdo. 

■  Hwejr,  from  4  Dr.  by  purdi*  do. 

—  Buctor,  fipom  35  F.  tt  do. 
— —  Downle,  from  1  W.  L  R.  da 
— ^  Cocknae,  from  55  P.  do. 

—  Bojn,  from  58  F.  do. 

■  ■       Rooertioa,  from  36  F.  do. 
■       Gordon,  from  St  F.  da 

CoUhunt,  from  4  F.  do. 

— -  Retrdoo,  from  SS  F.  do. 

To  be  UeuUnttnt  oflnfitntru  by  purpose. 
EBi.Pfleiin«fromlf  F.  X6  0et.l8S6 

JSzchanges, 

Capt  Maekey,  S3  F.  rrc.  dUK  with  Capt.  Wilkin- 

no.  h.  pu  49  F. 
Lieut  DcDDii,  6  F.  with  Lieut.  Curteii,  R.  Afr. 

Corpe 

'      Coombe,  SO  F.  with  Ueut.  Knmedy,  h.  p. 

R.  W.  L  Ruf  . 

Camiy,  9&  F.  with  Lieut.  Bunyon,  h.  p. 

ifaetntyre,  1  W.  L  R.  w{th  Lieut  Pftlmcr. 

h.  p.  Vork  fUng. 
Keen,  CeyL  Regt.  with  Lieut  Clare,  h.  p. 

60  F. 
—  Nowlan,  73  F.  with  Lieut  Combe,  h.  p^ 

W.  L  Rang. 

Memorandum, 

Tbe  exApam  between  Capt.  M'Carthy,  14  Dr. 
and  Capt  MttsgraTe,  h.  p.  on  theSCh  Oet  18S9, 
wu  with  the  difference  between  a  Full  Pay 
Troop  and  a  Full  Pay  Company,  Capt.  M'Car- 
tliy  baTing  repaid  the  aum  of  UAl  I. 

Canceiled, 


Lt  Tbomky,  80  F. 
jifllst  Sttig.  Hnghoa,  71 F. 


Bayley,  IS  F. 

Sir  J.  R.  CoDeton,  31  F. 

M^.     -  .  Major, 

Ebhart,h.p.  Unatt 

CapiajnandUeuienani'CotoiuL 
Clark,  Oicn.  Oda. 

^  Cep*«<n#. 

Heyman,  S  Dr. 
Hay,  5S  F. 
Mahon,  91  F. 
Maedooald,  h.  p.  85  F. 
_    .  Ueutcnanti. 

Daniel,  7  Dr.  Gda. 
Kennedy.  14  Dr. 
Booth.  3  F.  Gda. 
Trade,  65  F. 

Cha.  Maedooald,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
DaTiea.  h.  p.  99  F. 
Miller,  h.  p.  1  F. 
Molaea,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Gda. 
rettea,  h.  pi  14  Dr. 

^    .  Bnsi£tu, 

Taylor,  h.  pb  W.  I.  Rang. 
Jacxaon,  h.  n.  3  F. 
Lodiagton,  n.  p.  53  F. 
Yon  Reiche,  h.  p.  1  Line  Ger.  L. 

Paymaeter, 
Mac  Dermot,  8  F. 

QtutrtermoMert, 
Ja«.  M'Cabe,  36  F. 
WiUtaraa,  43  F. 
Mindiin,  53  F. 
Coleman,  65  F. 

Surgeon, 
Rendall,  h.  p.  Staff 

AuUtOhi  Surgeoni, 
Starr,  95  F. 
Dundaa,  h.  p.  60  F. 
Maefadgean,  h.  p.  S9  F, 
Mauride,  h^  7  Dr. 
Bow,  h.  p.  77  F. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Emgush  BAVxavrrs,  from  23d  Sqftemberto  23(/  Odober, 


Adterman,  J.,  Bruton,  draper 

Arnold,  J.,  Thomtree.  farmer 

Aahcraft.  if .  and  J.  B.,  Liverpool,  maibte-niaaona 

Atkin,  G.,  Clerken well- green,  ▼ictuaOer 

Aah,  H.,  Bulwell,  grocer 

Boraman,  J.,  Store- street,  butcher 

Eigne,  A.  P.  la,  Briatol,  wine>merehant 

BiYant,  S.,  Waterloo<road,  Surrey,  broker 

BMdnm,  W.,  Aldborongh,  farmer 

Bourne,  E-,  Bartholomew>lane,  atoek-broker 

Bnllaid.  J.,  Bri|^ton,  tobacconist 

Blake,  W..  Tooting,  brewer 

Baker.  J.  S.  Bradford,  innkeeper 

Blackbom,  A.,  Preston,  linenAlraper 

Craa^  J.,  Tummlll-atieet,  pawnbroker    ' 

Carter,  E.,  Walbrook>buildinfts,  money-acrirencr 

Duncan,  M.,  and  J.  Monday,  Kingston- upon- Hull, 

wioe-merehanta 
Evana,  A.,  Shiffnall,  yictualler 
BlHott,  T.,  Bennet^street.  grocer 
EDia,  W..  Swanage,  brewer 
Frisby,  R.  M.,  llark-lane,  win^merchant 
Ftadiley,  W.  H.  Sbacklewell-grBen,  atock-nunu- 

Dacturer 
Feathecstooe,  J.,  Klngsloii'npon-Hul],  merehant 
Axce,  H.,  Exeter,  upholsterer 
Fiander,  J..  Down-atreet.  plumber 
Grundy,  T.»  Pendleton,  manufacturer 
Gibaon,  W.,  Deddingtoo,  victualler 
Greening*  G.  S.*  SheflSeld,' draper 
Hudson,  R.,  Birmingham,  currier 
HoUinaworth.  C.  H.,  Southwark.  coaUmerchant 
Hudaon,  W.,  Birmingham,  rictualler 
Harris,  A.  EL,  Goulston-iquare,  dealer  in  feathera 
Jackaon,  J.  M.,  Brighton,  caMnetrmaker 
King,  J.,  Lamb's  ORKluit-stivet,  draper 
Kcevett,  J.,  Hammersmith,  Tictualler 
LawTCDoe,  EL,  Ipswich,  thip-owner 
Lceson,  J..  Noranghem,  hosier 
Lcddan,  Wo  LiTtipool»  metcbant 


Lunaden,  E.  and  R.,  Monkweannoatb-abore, 

ship-buildcra 
L^fMh,  R.,  and  W.  M.  Pousaet,  Cow  Croaa,  dealari 
Lane,  J.,  Brixham,  shlp-builder 
Mann*  J^,  Cleobury  Mintimer,  baker  and  groeer 
Morris,  C.  J.,  Leamington>priors,  bookseller 
Minton.  R.,  Hereftyrd,  draper 
Mattison,  Yf,  Clerkenwell,  victualler 
Metcalfe,  O.,  Liverpool,  grocer 
Morxel,  J.,  Stoie-street,.  builder 
Neve,  A.,  Portsea,  draper 
Pollard,  J.,  Deptford,  oaker  and  smaek- owner 
Page,  J.,  Thame,  linen-draper 
Pierce,  P.  M.,  Liverpool,  common>brewer 
Pelham,  J.,  Rotherhithe,  print-seller 
Pickthorne,  F.  P.  B.,  Southampton-row  and  Ar- 

Ungton-strect,  surgeon 
Potter,  T.,  NoUlngnam,  cheeaeroongw 
Pryke,  P.,  Great  Coggesliall,  Uilor 
Randall,  J.,  Iver,  Carmer 
Kccs,  R.,  Swansea,  ironmonger 
Robinshaw,  J.,  Rochdale,  flanneUmanvfaeturer 
Routledge,  W.«  Wigton,  butcher 
Rusher,  J.,  Stamford,  wooktapler 
Somers,  U,  Aldgate,  Jeweller 
Smith  C,  and  G.  Arnold,  Bath,  innholdera 
Stanford,  J.,  Paddfaigton,  smith 
Smith*  G.,  Birmingham,  cock-founder 
Sporle.  G.,  Ipswich,  shoemaker 
Tlndall,  G.  and  W.,  Beverley  and  Hull,  aeedtmaw 
Tadman.  J.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  perAimer 
Taylor,  O.,  Old  Bond-street,  shoemaker 
Thonias,  W.,  Hoibom,  linen-draper 
Waller,  E.  H.,  Bristol,  timber-roerdiant 
Wellington,  R.,  Chard,  carrier 
WeDer,  A.,  Marexflcld,  victualler 
Vilkioion,  R.,  Shrewsbury,  draper 
Williams,  R.,  Weobley,  grocer 
Wcfterby,  R.,  Biothcnaa,  lime -burner 
Yapp,  R.|  anq  G.  Yapp,  Hoptob|  dmler« 
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Alfbabrical  Ltn  o»  Sootcr  BAirK&um,/h>fli  \$t  October  ft)  Itf  yoveahtr. 


Clark,  WUUhb,  mcrebnt*  IoT«ni«i 
FnMT.  Robert,  Kvooer,  InTenflH 


Johnston  and  Bell.  cntUe^dealert,  Inr  l"**^^^' 
and  John  Johntton,  SlohohUl,  and  Walter  BeU, 
Holoneadows.  the  partnera,  at  indiTiduati 
Robertaon,  Jedcdiah,  dotb-merdumt,  Perth 
SteaTcnaoD.  John  Carpenter,  mcrenaDt,  Fortroae 
Strachan.  James,  manufiuttirer,  road-oontracCor, 
and  g«Mnl  merchant,  naidlog  «t  Myres  or 


Muito,  la  <1M  p«Ub  of  Cnol*  nd  eoontf  of 
Pcttn 
WOion  and  Co.,  di«dIlerB  at  BlaAboni,  aev 
Aberdeen,  aa  a  oomMoy,  and  Oeorgt  Wfiam 
of  Glaafovcso,  distiller  at  Blackbum,  and  aA- 
▼oeate  In  Aberdeen,  and  Thomas  WOsoo,  4to< 
tiller  at  Blackburn,  and  fanner  at  Cttlitaitr, 
tvo  of  the  PUliiai  of  that  eompany,  is  iodi* 
Tidiials 


BIRTHS^  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATH& 


BIRTHS* 

June  14.  At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  David  Mae- 
farlan,  Bm|.  Civil  Serrlce,  Bengal,  of  a  daughter. 

July  11.  At  No.  60,  York  Terrace,  London,  tha 
lady  of  Adam  Duff,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

Sepi.  19.  At  Coll  House,  MuU,  the  lady  of  Rn^ 
M'Lean,  Esq.  younger  of  CoU,  of  a  ion. 

SO.  At  Feltham,  Jiiddletez,  Mrs  W.  Graham, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dunavolrd  Home,  the  lady  of  John 
Forbes,  Esq.  M.D.  of  a  son. 

Oct.  1.  At  Port-Augustus,  Mrs  Fraaer  of  Aber- 
tarf,  of  a  son,  since  deceased. 

—  At  Sindola,  Mahabuleshur  HlUs,  the  lady  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Archibald  Robertson,  resident  at 
Sattara,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Sanquhar  House,  Moraydilre,  the  lady  of 
Arthur  Ruxton,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

9.  At  Kirkmichael  House,  Aynhtre,  th«  lady 
of  Captain  Hallowell  Carew,  R.N.  of  a  loo. 

5,  At  Laurence  Park,  the  lady  of  Thomai 
Learmonth,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

7.  The  lady  of  William  C.  Uamlltoo.  Esq.  of 
Craighlaw,  or  a  son. 

9.  At  60,  North  Hanover  Strcetf  Mrs  Uunrny, 
of  a  daughter. 

la  At  Eeclea  House,  Mrs  Grelg,  of  a  son. 

13.  At  IJ,  Whidsor  Street,  Mrs  Peddle,  of  a 
daughter. 

if.  AtAntermony,  the  tady  of  John  LenaoK 
Kincaid,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  At  Lochton,  Mrs  Captain  Nlsbetof  Loditoa* 
of  ason. 

17.  At  SottChileld,  Mrs  Forrester  of  Craigthan- 
n«t,  of  a  datighter. 

18.  At  3,  Mansfield  Place,  Mn  MacDowall,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  William  Kirk,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Ramsay  Lodge,  Mrs  C.  Innis,  of  a 
daughter. 

f£  At  Redgorton,  Mrs  Liston,  of  a  daiuditer. 

—  At  Dee  Bank,  the  lady  of  Sir  John  tHnnlon 
of  Earlston,  Bart.,  of  a  son. 

—  Mrs  A.  Watson,  11,  Dnncan  Street,  of  a  son. 
fl.  At  II,  Leopokf  Place,  Mrs  M.TnmbuU,  of 

a  daughter. 

—  At  Parsonage  House,  MuMelborgh,  Mn 
Wells,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Old  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Dr  Maepher- 
son,  of  King's  College,  of  a  daughter. 

fS.  Mrs  Robertson,  f8,  Albany  Street,  of  a  son. 

—  At  If,  Hill  Square,  Mrs  Day,  of  a  son. 

23.  At  31,  Dundas  Street,  Mrs  Strathy,  of  a 
daughter. 

24.  At  London,  the  lady  of  Captain  Bain,  Jamat 
Watt  steam  packet,  of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Manse  orFettereaim,  Mrs  Wliyta,  of 
a  daughter. 

25.  At  5,  North  Charlotte  Street,  MrsHowdeni 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Trinity,  near  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Captain  R.  A.  waugb,  of  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Jedburgh,  Mrs  Niehol,  of  a  daughter. 

27.  At  9,  Cassels  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  Young,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Creedy,  Devon,  the  lady  of  LIeut.-C61, 
FnsusDn.  Grenadier  Guards,  of  a  son. 

29.  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Stnitfu  of  a  daughter. 
31.  At  1,  Henderson  Row,  Mti,  J.  R.  fttntice, 
of  a  son. 


Nev.  S,  At  35,  London  SttmK  Mis  L.  Mackin- 

toah,>if  a  daughter. 

— ^At  4,  Mom^omcry  Street  Mia  Jamca  Heva^ 
ofadaufditer. 

i.  AtLondoD,flie]ad70fLcwiaCranble,Bi^ 
of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mfay  11.  At  fillore.  Caption  Geatgc  Grgj,  of 
the  2rst  native  infkntry,  to  Anna,  fourth  dragb- 
ter  of  the  late  Rer.  Mordant  Carthom,  rector  of 
Mathahall,  Norfolk. 

22.  At  Bombay,^  Lieut.  George  Deck,  of  the 
Royal  Eoginears,  nephew  of  Mr  and  Lady  Fran- 
ces Tfail,  Soflblk*  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
RcT.  F.  Grant,  rector  of  Wrabnesa  and  Mentoa, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Ardubsld 
Grant,  Bart  of  Mqmymnsk. 

Sept.  14.  At  Chipstead,  the  Hon.  James  St 
Clair,  eldest  son  of  the  Right  HoBb  Lord  St 
Clair,  to  Jane,  eldest  daua^ter  of  AKhibald  UtHth 
Esq.  of  Shadden  Park,  Surrey. 

zL  At  Camberwdl,  Alexander,  eldest  son  cf 
D.  W.  Dougal,  Esq.  of  Wyndford,  Lanarkshirs, 
to  Caroline,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George 
Manson,  A.M.  Rector  of  Lair,  Leicestershire. 

Oct,  1.  At  Tottenham  Church,  Mr  Wlfltaa 
Macfarlane  of  Edinburgh,  to  EliaabeUi,  danghBB 
of  Samuel  Luck  Kent,  Esq.  Tottenham  Green. 

5.  At  Glasgow,  Lieut.  John  MaclMane,  tUml 
Martnea,  to  Johtfina,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Macfarlane,  minister  of  KUbean- 
don,  Argyllshire. 

6.  At  Brediin,  Che  Rev.  Thoma  Guthrie,  of 
Arbirlot,  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bntna,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Brechin. 

—  At  Rotterdam,  the  Rev.  William  Stevcnsb 
one  of  the  ministers  .of  the  NatiODal  Scottish 
Church  there,  to  Margaret,  eldeot  daughter  ef 
George  Gibson,  Esq.  ofthat  place. 

7.  At  Queen  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mark  Watt. 
Esq.  to  Mary,  youngest  dau^ter  of  the  lale  JohB 
Pattison,  Esq.  of  Leith. 

—  At  Basiflekl.  Ldth,  Mr  Malcolm  Siodsir. 
merchant,  Lerwidt*  to  Eliaabeth,  youngaat  dangle 
ter  of  the  late  Mr  Henry  Sineiair,  Berdiani, 
Shetland. 

9.  At  Paris,  George  Ramsay,  Esq.  saoond  son 
of  the  late  Sir  Wilham  Ramaay,  Bart,  of  '^    " 


Perthshire,  to  Emily  Eugenia,  daughter  of  the 
bUa  Hanty  Lennon,  iBsq.  eoonty  Wasmeath*  Ii^ 
land. 

^  At  London,  Lieiit-€oL  A.  MaadooaM,  Roral 
Artillery,  to  Susan  Fox,  ddeat  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles  Strange  ways. 

11.  At  Edinbttigb,  James  Skeliaa,  Katu  W.S. 
to'Margaret  Marjory,  eldest  daughter  of  the  latt 
Thomas  Klnnear,  Esq.  of  Kinloch. 

12.  At  Dr  Lewins*,  Ldth,  R«»bcrt  Lorimer, 
Esq.  ]i.D.  Haddington,  to  EHaa,  only  dangfalet 
of  the  late  Thomas  Wettwood,  Esq.  ffiercfisBt, 
Cadlfb 

14.  At  Conihm,  Lonta  'P.  Lena,  Esq.  to  EHaa* 
beth  Sophia,  eldest  danghtar  of  R.  Oompton,  Esq. 
of  Mdkingtao. 

—  At  Bog  HaO,  AjrOiite,  David  William  Jamie* 
son,  Esq.  accountant,Bdinbvigh«to  Mils  Eophanla 
Patricia,  eldest  dlAmr  of  JoblBrtid,B»  Mia 
or  AUahabad. 


J880.] 

.1&  The  Rer.  Jointfi  Bumrwotft  Clarke,  M.A. 
ehapUa  to  his  Royal  Highnev  th«  Duke  of  But* 
•a*  ToungMt  mmotDt  AiUm  CJflrke»  to  M atitda 
Eliabech,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Henrr 
BroolM,  Biq.  of  Henlmty,  OloueestcfiMre. 

18.  At  Grangerale,  Beftb,  Lteut.  WtUiani  LfOfl* 
R.N.  to  Janei  daughter  of  the  late  Jamet  DoUe* 
Eiq.  of  Oraogeval^ 

—  At  IftverleiOi  PlaM^  Thomaa  Wood,  Bm^ 
nirgeoD,  48,  Great  King  Street,  to  MiM  Janet  Ro- 
dield,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Rocheid, 
Iiq.  of  Inverletth. 

SO.  At  Ganrock,  Angus  Turner,  Esq. writer,  Glas- 
gow, to  Mary,  seoond  daughter  of  Robert  Grcme, 
£sq.  of  Garrock. 

—  At  StirUng.  on  the  Slst  OIL  Alexander  Ritchie, 
Esq.  Canonmills,  Edinburgh,  to  Elln,  daughter 
•f  John  Dick,  Esq.  Stirling. 

S6.  At  2,  Moray  Street.  Lelth  Walk,  Mr  John 
Telfer,  merdiant  there,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  W. 
Lamont^  Esq.  eontroUing  surveyor  of  his  M^eety's 
custoniBj'Lcith. 

—  At  Bdlnlrargh,  Mr  Jamea  Bruee,  hosier,  to 
Mrs  Mary  Ann  Ferguson,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Her.  Robert  Stirling,  late  minister  of  Duroblane. 

TJ.  At  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Henty  Renton,  Kelso« 
to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Duncan 
M'Callutn,  Esq. 

28,  At  Dublin,  James  Stewart  Shanks,  Esq.  late 
of  Edinbargh,  to  Miss  Eleanor  Anne  Jones,  of 
North  Anne  Street,  Montioy  Square. 

Nov*  I.  At  Inner  Dunning,  Mr  Andrew  Laurie, 
Balgarvle,  to  Iiabella,  daughter  of  Mr  David  Do- 
AaMaon,  fkrmer.  Inner  Dunning. 

—  At  St  PauTs  Chapel,  Mr  R.  B«  Stewart, 
teacher  ot  dancing,  to  Miss  Ann  EAma  Lilly,  of 
l4Midon« 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Archibald  Livingston,  writer 
there,  to  Jane  Household,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Robert  Henderson,  Esq.  surgeon,  Glasgow. 

2.  At  the  Manse  of  Pitsligo,  James  Brodie  Snot- 
tiswood,  Esq.  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Farquhar*  minister  of  Pitsligo. 

LeUdy,  At  St  John's  Chapel,  PoitobeUo,  Henry, 
Aecond  aoti  of  the  late  James  Stuart.  Esq.  of  Oie- 
nada,  to  Elisabeth  Anna  Maria,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs  Donnellan,  of  London. 

—  At  Colen,  near  Perth,  George  Home,  Esq. 
of  Fertile  Hall,  Berwickshire,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Aitehison,  grand-daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Stirling  of  Glorat,  Bart 

—  At  Hcnlow,  Bedfordshire,  W.  J.  Goodeve,  of 
dilton,  Esq.  to  Lady  Frances  Jemima  Erskine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  to  the  pre- 
aeutEarlofMar. 

—  At  Geneva,  Thomas  Hog,  Esq.  son  of  Mr 
Hog  of  Newliston,  to  Maynaid,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Swinton  of  Warsaah. 


DEATHS. 

March*  At  Ceylon,  Lieut.  Lachlan  MacLean, 
of  the  Cevlon  rifle  regimmt,  sixth  son  of  the  late 
Archibald  MacLean,  Esq.  of  Pennycross. 

May  15.  On  board  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
nany^s  ship  Charles  Grant,  while  returning  to 
Europe,  Hugh  Syme,  Esq.  of  Singapore. 

Jnne  23.  On  board  the  Providence,  on  her  pas- 
sage fhim  Calcutta  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
David  Dale,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany's Bennl  Civil  Service,  aged  35. 

Aug.  9.  At  St  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  after 
a  short  iHneas,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  aged  68.  The 
deceased  was  for  many  years  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  Province,  the  duties  of  which  he 
faithfully  and  honourably  discharged. 

Sept.  13«  At  Rome,  in  his  46th  year,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Finch,  M.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
F.S.A.  Ac 

15.  At  KilUn,  Lieut  P.  Brown,  York  light 
infantry  volunteers. 

18.  At  Strathavon,  Mr  Francis  Mnir,  in  his 
85th  year ;  and  on  the  22d  his  wife,  Ann  Torrance, 
aged  84,  as  the  relatives  were  returning  from  the 
funeral  of  her  husband. 

—  AtGreenock,  Jean,  daughter  of  John  M'Lean, 
Esq.  of  Shuno,  and  relict  of  John  M*Aulay,  sen. 
Esq.  merchant  In  Greenock. 

19.  At  Woolwich,  aged  75,  Margaret,  widow  of 
Maior  Alexander  Macbean,  of  the  14th  regiment 
of  foot,  and  daughter  of  the  late  William  Murray, 
Esq.  fonnerly  of  Aberdeen. 


•  ftO.  At  JUm  Vdtk,  ftdbVt  OfflMMii  fid,  ^r. 
J3^*SS!!5ieftSth'3S^ 

ship  Hrperloo.  '^' 

21.  At  3,  Lauriston  Lane»  Ml«  Siiielalr.  taiM 

5?.''2?  *f  ^***  ChlWrw's  uoipltal,  Bristo  Port. 

¥.1S5"J^*'^  "»d  e»?«t  daughter  of  the  late  Rtt» 

James  Smclsir,  minister  or  the  I/sited  AMoetate 

Coi^egation,  Stronta,  Orkney.  "-^^-^ 

25.  At  Musselburgh,  John  dark  Stnirt.  foilllj^ 

est  sou  of  the  late  Mr  John  Stuart,  mAetamt 

there. 

2&  At  Mtfssdhnrgh,  Mr  Alexahder  MoAt, 
aged  73. 

27.  At  41,  North  Hanover  Street,  Mlsa  Mar- 

Biec  Mattland,  daughter  of  the  late  Thoniaa 
althmd,  E8q.ofSoutra.  ^^ 

28.  At  Perth,  Mrs  Young,  rellet  of  the  Mte 
John  Young,  Eaq.  of  Belwood. 

29.  At  Colhiaburgh,  Mr  John  Gourlay,  aged  92. 
8a  At  10,  Brandon  Street,  Nein,  only  sod  of 

Mr  Neill  M'Laren.  merchant,  Edinburgh. 

Ocr.  1.  At  Leghorn,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Forbes.  ' 

--  At  Edbiburgh,  Thomas  SmaU,  Esq.  W.8. 
and  one  of  the  heralds  of  Scotland. 

~  At  Aberdeen,  William  DatidloD)  Biq»  tbtf< 
«uuit. 

•—  At  his  seat,  Brandum,  in  the  cotttttf  o^ 
Monaghan,  Major  SkeAngham  Hamilton. 

—  At  Bemisdale,  Isle  of  Skye,  Donald  Motirtti 
catechiat,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Society  In 
Edinburgh  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledg«L 
aged  33  yeaiB.  This  singular  eharactet  was  s 
native  of  Portree,  Having  lost  hlk  eyesight  At 
the  age  of  14,  he  became  Incapaduted  ibr  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  his  itatlon  ill  lift  t  bQt 
he  contrived  somehow  or  other  to  get  himtdf 
appointed  a  cateehist.  Hb  Intelleetoal  poWen 
were  of  the  first  order— bis  memory  quite  retnarfc« 
able  ttit  its  accuracy  and  retentivenesi.  He  could 
repeat  verbatim  the  whole  of  the  New  Teitftment» 
and  the  grater  part  of  the  Old. 

2.  At  Eekworth*  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol,  the  Hon.  Elisa  Harriet  Eltit,  only  dattdB* 
ter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Howard  de  Waldon. 

—  At  Kirkwall,  Jessie  Sinclair,  aged  21,  wljl»»^ 
Mr  Robert  Scarth,  North  Ronaldshay. 

3.  At  Cross  HaII«  Berwiekfthire,  Major  Edward 
Broughton,  oi  the  Hon.  |&ast  India  Cdmpeny*» 
service. 

—  At  Edinbargh,  Andrew  Thomioiii  EM.  nnr- 
ler,  R.N. 

4.  At  Chainberry,  in  Savoy,  Miss  EUaabeCh 
Graham,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Graham,  Esq.  younger  of  Gartanore. 

—  At  Rothsay,  Margaret  Campbell,  lady  (rf 
Major  John  CampbeU,  Auchenroadi,  lateoi  hia 
Majesty's  16th  infantry. 

5.  At  the  Manse,  Largs,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Richaid- 
son,  minister  of  that  parish. 

6.  At  10,  Windmill  Street,  Mrs  Margaret  Bums, 
wife  of  Mr  George  Lawrie,  jnerchant,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Hamble  Cliff,  Hants,  Julia,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  aged  17 
years. 

—  At  London,  James  Inglis,  Esq.  second  soa 
of  the  late  John  Inglis,  Esq.  of  Vine  Hills,  Lanark- 
shire, many  years  a  Director  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company. 

—  At  Moun^AnImn,  Lieut-General  Dirom. ' 

—  At  Newholm,  Andrew  Wight,  youngest  son 
of  Charles  Cuningham,  Esq.  W.S. 

—  At  Chichester,  Mrs  Teesdale,  widow  of 
Lieut-Colonel  Teesdale. 

7>  At  17,  South  Hanover  Street,  Mrs  Robert 
Lorimer. 

—  At  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Mr  Robert 
Brown,  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr  William  Brown,  Eak- 
dale  Muir. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Dancan,  tote 
corrector  of  the  University  Press. 

9.  At  Dunse,  Mr  Adam  Landals,  formerly  te- 
nant in  BrieryhilL 

10.  John  Bell,  Chapel-hill,  Berwickshire. 

—  At  Kilmuir,  Isle  of  Skye,  Lieut  Sorle  Mao- 
donald,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of  106.  He  haa 
left  three  children  under  10  years  of  age. 


(MM 


Deaikf. 


lDec)8$0. 


laAt     ^^ 

11*  Ac  liOwMu 


LiMt  Donald  Oildiiiit.Rjr. 


CralC  ftndeDC  Mcd  1«, 
oCtfai  Hwr.  ISMlCnif*  Lofrt^Noitlk. 


—  At  IMtMob,  agad  18*  DIM.  dwiglUcf  of  Mr 
JuMi  Hcndcnoa.  tMMbtr  then. 

—  At  Mmnt  UnUwlMk  Nova  SeoCia,  tho  Hon. 
Rldurd  Jdm  Unlwke,  lib  Mi\)caty*a  AMomay. 
OcMial  tm  that  proflata> 

If.  At  UaMta^loiw  Mr  Jama  Daaaai  afod  76 


•*  At  SoaOiflald  CoCtafa,  ■««  vinwub-w^i^* 
David  Baataon.  jummSiwii  of  Joha  llaiihall» 


—  At  10.  SaUabvy  Straat,  Mn  Hovataoa  RcB- 
tm.  orBrMgahouaa.  Paeblc»«hlre. 

—  AtT/Stloha't  naeab  Laith,  Mr  D.  Mattin 
DodgaoB,  lixth  aon  of  John  DndMon,  Bm|. 

«*  At  Gonr  Lodfa^  Dr  Atasandar  Stuart. 

—  At  Balliimbla,  naar  Doodea,  Mra  Amalla 
Oardpie,  fclkt  oftha  lata  John  Kirkaldy,  Bm|. 

18.  At  BoMlaMcb  PJaca,  WilUam  BraMwood. 

Kaq.  agodTSl 

—  At  6,  toadoa  Slreat.  Mr  Henry  Greig,  len. 

14.  At  OiMna'a  Hall,  Orhnay,  David  Petilc, 
En.  In  bla  TWh  Taas. 

—  At  10.  Manor  Placa,  Mn  Jean  Pttcaira, 
wifa  of  Jaanca  Laidlaw,  Bwi.  W.S. 

15.  At  Nawtoii,  JaoMB  Trottar.  Wa^  agod  8a 

—  At  6,  Union  Stiaat,  Mr  John  WalUw,  ftom 
IbaoovBtT  of  Dofhaan. 

18.  At  PofftobalhH  Willhun  Hendarioa,  Etq. 
lata  of  LavtoB. 

— '  At  Ola^foir,  Llaot-GflBanl  David  Shank,  a 
native  of  that  altv. 

—  At  WolL  OlIlMKt  Saott,  Em.  vpunfeat  ion  of 
tho  late  Charka  Soott,  ^.  of  WolL 

17.  At  Ladvkirk  Hovae.  William  RohartaoB* 
Em|.  of  LadyUrk. 

-«  At  Staooy  Bank,  MUs  Anne  RanMay,  ae- 
oond  daughter  of  the  late  Capteln  David  lUmsay , 
R-N. 

IK.  At  Mnekhart  Maaaab  aged  88»  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Oibeon. 

—  At  Banff,  aged  84,  WUHam  Raid,  Em.  for 
OMny  yean  tovn^rfark  of  that  burgh,  and  lata 
agent  tbere  for  the  Bank  of  Sootland. 

—  At  Balhavan,  the  Rot.  Archibald  Staigm, 
miniaCir  of  Fala. 

19.  At  Interlachan.  hi  Switaerland,  Patrick 
Qaikf  Eaq.  of  Elmhank. 

—  At  SnvgbORingh,  Staflbcdahirr,  CaBtaIn  tho 
Hon.  William  Anaon,  C.B.,  R.N..  fourth  aon  of 
the  lata  Lord  VUeonnt  Amon. 

—  At  Brou^ton  Hall,  Jamea  Donaldion,  Em. 
la  At  Uttia  ChelHa.  Sir  W.  A.  Bnma,  BarL 

Lleiit.-Coloael  in  hia  Marty's  lOlat  regiaMnt  of 


.  90.  At  5,  Bnmn  Square,  Thomu  Duacm,  Esq. 
manolhctMicr,  Paiiley. 

—  At  75.  Genfe  Street,  thelniant  sonof  Janea 
Symo.EM. 

SI.  At  uowanhill.  Alexander,  only  aon  oC  John 
Murray,  Ebq.  of  Livilanda. 

—  At  Oreenlaw  House,  in  his  8ith  yev,  Sr 
Alexander  Gordon  of  Cnlvennan,  Knigu,  ■hetlff 
of  die  oounty,  ud  oolanel  of  the  Kireodliklii> 
ihlvehMalmilitiB. 

—  At  tS,  Etm  Bow.  Mia  Agnea  Robertion,  vife 
of  Thomai  TboaoMn,  Erq.  lata  Comptroller  of 
hia  Mi^)CBty*8  Cmtoom  at  Perth. 

—  At  Le  Mans,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Be* 
▼eriey,  in  hii  8Iat  year. 

—  At  Rotluay,  Mr  John  Cromfaio,  icnkir.  dyer 
In  Bdinbuigh. 

—  At  IS.  Coatee  Creaeent,  Mim  Janet  Wataai. 
daughter  of  the  late  Jamea  WatMn,  Eaq.  of  Saagh- 
ton. 

S4.  At  S,  Baxter  Place,  Mn  Jane  Walkar,  wife 
of  James  Thonuou'.  Gm.  late  merchant,  Leftilk 

—  At  DumfncB,  Dr  Benjamin  Banlett  BaAa- 
nan,  M.D. 

15.  At  Kilfcaele,  oounty  Tipperary.  Denis  Seal- 
W,  Eaq.  barrister  at  law,  author  of  the  odebiated 
Trratlse  on  the  Penal  Law  of  Irdand. 

IS.  At  Irvine,  Mrs  Julia  Montgomerie,  vidov 
of  James  Montgomerie,  Esq.  of  Kiiodtewart 

—  At  Edinbuigh.  the  Hight  Hon.  Lady  Char- 
lotte Leslie. 

S8.  At  6.  Manor  Place,  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  Her.  David  Wauchone,  rector  ofH^ktoa. 

50.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Einma  Moatfctth,  aife 
of  Alexander  Earl  Montelih.  EIs^  adrocaie.  . 

31.  At  19,  Northumberland  Street.  Miss  bobd 
Cray,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Gray,  Eaq.  of 
Newhohn,  aged  85. 

-^  At  3,  Ideadow  Place,  George  Bmnton,  Em. 

—  At  34,  South  Bridge,  Mra  Margaret  M'Da- 
walL 

—  At  17,  George  Street,  Bfhs  Catherine  LQHe. 
Kov.  1.  At  Edinbuigb,  Ur  William  Lmdsaj, 

aged  38. 

—  At  Wcntvorth  House.  Yorkshire,  hi  her 
43d  year,  the  Viscountess  Milton.  Her  ladydup 
was  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Thomas,  flrat  Lord 
Dundas,  father  of  the  present  Lord  Dunda^ 

Latelif,  At  33,  Queen  Street,  William  Walker, 
Esq.  son  of  the  laie  John  Walker,  miniitcr  of 
Traquair. 

—  At  sea,  on  bla  passage  to  BriUin.  WiQiam 
CoUins  Brunton.  Eiq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Cofoad 
Brunton,  military  Auditor* General  at  Madnn. 

—  At  Ceylon,  Edward  Finch,  brother  of  the 
Earlof  Aylesford. 

—  At  Brighton,  Lieut.-Colonel  PhUip  Onka^ 
late  of  the  grenadier  guards. 
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Diclc,  Sir  T.  Lauder,  review  of  his  ac- 
count of  the  Great  Floods  in  Moray- 

-  shire,  145. 

Duelling,  489. 

Ecloga.  Christopher — Dux  —  Satelles, 
80— Translation  by  Timothy  Tickler, 
82. 

Election,  a  general,  remarks  on,  689. 

England,  the  Church  of,  on  the  Property 
and  Government  of,  794. 

Erceldoune,  the  Tower  of,  695. 

Ettrick  Shepherd,  the  story  of  Adam 
Scott,  by  the,  41 — A  real  Vision,  by,  63 
—The  Vision  of  the  Fairies,  by,  209 
— Jocke  Tatttis  Expeditioune  till  HeU, 
by,  512 — A  horrible  instance  of  the 
eifeets  of  Clanship,  by,  680L~The  Raid 
of  the  Kers,  by,  895. — The  Mysterious 
Bride,  by,  94a 

Evening  Tranquillity,  221. 

Expiation,  62a 

Ferdinand  the  Beloved,  or  Royal  Grati- 
tude, 351. 

Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe,  by 
L.  Lloyd,  remarks  on,  1. 

First  and  Last.  No.  VII.,  The  First 
and  Last  Birthday,  751. 

Floods  in  Morayshire  and  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, review  of  Sir  T.  L.  Dick's 
account  of  the,  145. 

Food  and  Numbers  of  Animated  Nature, 
on  the  balance  of  the,  109. 

Forger,  the,  786. 

France  and  England,  remarks  on  the 
present  political  situations  of,  699. 

French  Revolution,  remarks  on  the,  542. 

— -,  History  of  an  ai'tizan 

during  the  last,  951* 

Frizzle  Pumpkin,  Sir,  some  passages  in 
the  Life  of,  742. 

General  Election,  remarks  on  a,  289 — 
Power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ib. 
— Character  of  the  late  House,  290 — 
The  new  House  must  decide  the  cha- 
racter and  policy  of  the  new  King,  29 1 
^—Feelings  of  the  country  on  the  dis- 
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■olatioo  of  FarUamoit,  flW — Cuidi- 
dfttes  for  the  new  onop  893— The  elec- 
tion-horoughmongen,  895  <—  Coanty 
eleetioni,  297 — Borouf  h  elections,  299 
Pledges  of  candidates  called  for  to  delude 
the  ignorant,  for  the  henefit  of  Aictlon, 
906— Irish  elections,  307. 

Glen  Cruagh,  a  story  of  the  Tallty  of,  68. 

Great  Moray  Floods,  review  of  Sir  T.  L. 
Dick*8  account  of  the,  145. 

History  of  a  French  artizan  during  the 
last  RevoluUon,  951. 

Horrible  instance  of  the  effects  of  Clan- 
ship, 680. 

Stanzas,  899. 

Hour  of  Thought,  the»  517. 

Influence  of    Climate^    reriew    of    Dr 
CiaTk\  372. 

Intriguing  and  madness,  609. 

Iron  Shroud,  the,  by  the  author  of  "  First 
and  Last,**  36i. 

Jocke  Talttis  Expeditionne  tilt  Hell,  512. 

Kant   in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays,  re- 
marks on,  2i4>. 

Late  Cabinet,  remarks  on  the,  960. 

Lay  ofthe  Desert,  review  of  H.  S.  Stokes*s 
poem  of  the,  236. 

Letter  from  the  author  of  **  Annals  of 
the  Peninsular  Campaigns,*'  381. 

to  Christopher  North,  Esq.  on 

the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  900. 

Iietters  from  the  Peninsula,  No  V.,  200. 

Life  of  Richard  Bentley,  M.D.  review 
of,  437 Part  II.,  644. 

Little  Mary,  verses  to,  207. 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad,  open- 
ing of  the,  823. 

L]oyd*s  Field   Sports  of  the   NoHh  of 
Europe,  remarks  on,  1. 

"  Man  about  Town,**  a,  921. 

Marriages,  568,  859,  994. 

Member,  the  Silent,   No  IV.,  47 No 

v.,  222 No  VI.,  464. 

Metals,  the  precious,  on  the  supply  and 
exchangeable  value  of  the,  388. 

Military  Promotions,  Appointments,  &c 
559,  856,  989. 

Miscellaneous  Essays  of  Kant,  remarks 
on  the,  244. 

Monk's  Life  of  Bentley,  revleir  of,  437. 
—Part  II.,  644. 

Monkey,  Reminiscences  of  an  Old,  96. 

Moors,  the,  575. 

Morayshire,  review  of  Sir  Thomas  Lauder 
Dick*s  account  of  the  floods  In,  145. 

Mysterious  Bride,  the,  943. 

Narrative  of  the  pro^^eedings  of  the  Rus- 
sian Mission  to  Persia  in  1828-9,  496. 

Noctes  AmbrosiauflB,  No  LI.,  383— The 
Shepherd  on  the  Forbidden  Fruit,  384 
— Song  by  the  Shepherd,  385 — Song, 
«  Behave  yoursell  before  Folk,*'  388— 
Temperance  Societies,  389 — Use  of 
Opium,  390 — East  Lothian  Yeomanry, 
393— Song,  «  Aitchison's  Carbineers," 


394— The  Shepherd  a  IVnmpiter,  S06 
—Song,  <«  The  Broadswords  of  Old 
Scotland,"  396  — Dogs,  307— Mia 
Fanny  Kemble,  400— Thrat-fiafalng, 
405 — Song  by  the  Shepherd,  406— 
The  Royal  FamUy,  407— The  Duke 
of  WeUington,  406^and  the  Biinistrf , 
460— TicUer*s  new  administratioD, 
413— The  Shepherd  on  mad  dsgs,  416 
— North  and  Blackwood,  419— Soof, 
«<  Maga  at  No.  XLV.,»  422— TheShep. 
herd  s  health,  423— A  Chant,  425— 
Speech  of  the  English  0^om-«atcr, 
426— North^Reply,429— PHie-fight- 
ing — Mackay  and  Byrne,  438 — Soog^ 

"  God  Save  the  King,**  486 No.  LIL, 

831— The  Shepherd  on  the  treatbcr, 
833— On  hydrophobia,  835  — The 
French  Reirolotlon,  837— King  Chariei 
at  Holyrood,  840-Galt*s  Ltfeof  Byno, 
843- -Sir  Walter  Scott,  854. 

North,  Christopher,  Winter  Hh^esdy 
by,  863— Letter  to,  900. 

Notice  to  Correspondents,  136. 

Novel,  the,  a  Satire,  623. 

Old  Monkey,  Reminiscences  of  an,  90. 

Opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Htndiesla 
Railroad,  82a 

Opinion,  asking  an,  074. 

Origin  of  the  Fairies,  the,  209. 

ParUes— on.  The  Pitt  Clubs,  85— Tbe 
Wellington  party,  87 — The  Whigs,  90 
— Only  one  path  which  can  lead  tbe 
Whigs  to  triumph,  94. 

Passages  fhnti  the  Diary  of  a  Fhyslelis, 

322 — Early    Struggles,    ih Cfeneer, 

474^— The  Dentist  and  the  COmedin, 
476— A  Scholar's  death-bed,  477^ 
Preparing  fbr  the  House,  486 — Dad- 
ling,  489— Note  to  the  Editor.  608~ 
Intriguing  and  Madness,  609 — The 
broken  Heart,  619 — Consomptfon,  770 
— The  Spectral  Dog^  an  Illaalon,  IH 

—The  Forger,  786 A  «  Man  abort 

Town,"  921— Death  at  Ae  TsOcC, 
938. 

,  some,  in  the  Life  of  Sir  FMbIs 

Pumpkin,  K.C.B.,  742. 

Peninsula,  Letters  from  Ae,  No^  V.,  2001 

Poetry — We  Return  no  more,  40 — A  Rid 
Vision,  63  —  Ecloga  —  Chrieb^her, 
Dax,  Satelles,  80— Dan%  Urat  ]hrfia- 
mentary  Campaign,  83 — The  Relgnlm 
Vice,  Book  VIL,  18A— To  little  IT  y, 
207— The  Origin  ofthe  Fairies,  9  - 
The  Tear,  117— The  Vale  of  I  a, 
218— Sunset,  after  rain,  219—1  ■- 
ing.  Tranquillity,  221— The  Re  ia, 
310— The  Shepherd  Poet  ofthe  ps, 
470^— Jocke  Talttis  ExpedhioaBi  iS 
Hell,  51 2— The  Hour  of  Tbonghl  17 
—The  Novel,  a  satire,  623— The  1  m 
of  Erceldoune,  695 — A  Sunday  F  bs- 
ml,  737— To  the  Mountain  W  l^ 
750— The  Demonl&c,  Slt^lf^     M 
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of  ibe  Ken,  895~Horribl«  Stenzas, 
899— An  Aatnmn  Walk,  941— To  a 
FictoTC  of  the  Madonna,  982— Tb« 
IVUmar,98d. 

PdUtical  antidpatione,  719. 

■  Cbangn,  letter  on  the,  964. 

Precious  Metals,  on  the  supply  and  ex- 
changeable Value  of  the,  388. 

Pk^esent  Crisis,  retttWrlks  on  the,  090. 

Preparing  for  the  House,  486. 

Plroceedings  of  the  Runian  Mission  to 
Pereia,  NarratiTO  of  the,  496. 

Promotions  and  Appointments,  Military, 
559,866^969. 

QManflhing  of  the  Torch,  the^  687. 

Raid  of  the  Kers»  895. 

Real  Vision,  a,  63. 

Regatta,  the,  310. 

Reign,  a  New,  remarks  on,  530* 

Reigning  Vice,  the,  Book  VII.,  163. 

Remarks  on  Beat-hunting,  and  Lloyd*k 
Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe^ 
] — On  the  Country  in  Winteri  104 
—On  Kant  in  his  Mieeellaneous  £»i 
says,  944 — On  a  General  Election, 
889L.On  Wild-fowl  shooUng,  311— 
On  the  eupply  and  exchangeable  Valno 
of  the  precious  Metals,  38^— On  a  new 
Reign,  530^-~On  the  French  ReYoln-> 
tion,  542— On  the  present  Crisis,  690 
— On  France  and  England,  699 — On 
the  Property  and  Goremment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  794— On  the  late 
Cabinet,  960 

Reminifloenees  of  an  Old  Monkey,  thef 
96w 

BoTennes  of  the  Church  of  England  not 
a  burden  on  the  public,  273. 

ReTiew  of  Sadler's  Dissertation  on  the 
Balance  of  the  Food  and  Numbers  of 
Animated   Nature,    109— Of  Sir  T. 
LAuder  Dick's  Account  of  the  Great 
Floods  in  Morayshire,  145— Of  H.  S. 
Stokes's  Lay  of  the  Desert,  236— Of 
the  Wild  Garbind,  and  Sacred  Melo- 
dies,  268— Of  Dr  Clark's  "  Influence 
of  Climate,"  37^— Of  Monk's  Life  of 
Richard  BenUey,  M.  D.  437— Part  I L 
644. 
Rerolution,  French,  remarks  on  the,  542. 
Rhapsody,  Winter,  by  Christopher  North, 
863. 


Royal  Gratitade,  351. 

Russian  Mission  to  Persia,  namtlfa  of 
the  proceedings  of  the,  496. 

Schokr's  deathbed,  a,  477 

Shepherd  Poet  of  the  Alps,  the»  470. 

Shroud,  the  Iron,  364. 

Silent  Member,  the,  Na  IV.,  Voting  by 
Proxy,  47— The  Jews  Relief  Bill,  50 
— MeMrs  North,  Doherty,  and  O'Con- 
nell,  55 — Fatiguing  bebates,  59 — Sen- 

sitive  Privy  Councillors,  60 No,  V., 

A  Catholic  Scene  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 222 — Grimaldi,  the  Duke  of 
Wallington,  Pirince  Leopold,  and  Greece 
and  Austria,  224— Sir  James  Scarlett, 
226-^HydrDphobia  and  the  Law  of 
DiToroc^  227— William  the  Fourth, 
Regency,  Dissolution  of  Parliament, 
831 — No.  VL,  Six  Weeks  of  a  new 
Reign,  464. 

Spectral  Dog,  the,  784. 

Spirit  of  the  Age,  letter  on  the,  900. 

Stanzaa,  horrible,  899. 

Stem  and  Stem,  350. 

Stokes,  Henry  Sewell,  review  of  his  "  I^y 
of  the  Desert,"  236. 

Story  of  Adam  Scott,  41. 

Story  of  the  VaUey  of  Glen  Cruagb,  68. 

Struggles,  early  ones,  322 

Sunday  Pastoral,  a,  737. 

Sunset  after  rain,  219. 

Tale  of  Ararat,  a,  24. 

Tear,  the,  117. 

Tom  Cringle  and  the  Devil,  350l 

Torch,  the  Quendiing  of  the,  687. 

Tower  of  Erceldoune,  the,  695. 

Vale  of  Pines,  the,  218, 

Valley  of  Glen  Cruagb,  a  story  of  the, 

6a 

Vice,  the  Reigning,  Book  VIL,  183. 

Vision,  a  real  one,  by  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd, 6a 

We  return  no  more,  by  Mra  Hemane, 
40. 

Wild  Garland,  tbe^and  Sacred  Melodies, 
,  review  of,  268. 

Wiid.Fowl  Shooting,  311. 

Windermere,  a  day  at,  519. 

Winter,  the  Country  in,  104. 

Winter  Rhapsody,  Fytte  first,  863— Fy tie 
second,  878. 

Yankee  Privateer,  Davy  Jones  add  the,  65. 
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Ain«He,56Q»569,ib. 
Alexander,  568 
Allan,  659 
Ander8on,56d,569y 

859.  iU 
Arbuthnot,  564 
Baillie,  569 
Bain,  994 
Balfour,  568 
Bathgate,  568 
Bell,  569 
Berwick,  569 
Birtwhistle,  569 
Blackett,  569 
Blackie,  859 
Blair,  569 
Blantyre,  569 
Borthwick,  569 
Brown,  569 
Bruce,  668,  859 
Burlin,  568 
Callender,  568 
Cttoieron,  569 
Campbell,  569, 

859,  ib. 
Carew,  994 
Chancellor,  569 
Christie,  859 
Church,  569, 
Clay,  569 
Cleghom,  569 
Clepbane,  569 
Cockburn,  569 
Crombie,  994 
Currie,  859 
Barling,  859 
Davidson,  569,  ib. 
Day,  994 
Dean,  859 
Dickson,  859,  ib. 
Dimma,  859 
Dudgeon,  859 
Duff,  569,  994 
Duncan,  859 
Dunlop,  568 
Eddington,  568 
Elcho,  859 
Elliot,  568,  569 
Ellis,  569 

•ng,  859,  ib. 


FairiMim,  859 
Ferguson,  994 
Ferries,  569 
Forbes,  569, 994 
Forder,  569 
Forrester,  569, 994 
Fraaer,  569^  994 
Fullerton,  859 
Fyfe,  859 
Gibson,  859 
Gordon,  994 
Gower  (Countess,) 

569 
Gray,  569 
Graham,  569,  859, 

ib.  994 
Grant,  569 
Greenock  (Lady,) 

869 
Greig,  569,  994 
Ilalkett,  569 
Hall  569 

Hamilton,  859,994 
Hay,  568,  859 
Henderson,  859 
Henry  (3  child.) 

569 
Hewat,  994 
Home,  859 
Hotchkis,  569 
Howden,  994 
Hozier,  569 
Hunter,  568,  564 
Hutton,  859 
Inglis,  569 
Innes,  994 
Kay,  568 
Keith,  859 
Kincaid,  994 
Kinnear,  568, 569 
Kinnoul,  568 
Kirk,  569.  994 
Laing,  568 
Lamont,  859 
Lawrie,  568 
Learmonth,  994 
Lebum,  569 
Liston,  994 
Loughborougb,568 
Lumsden,  569 
M*CalIum,  859 


M<DoagaIl,  565 
Maedowall,  569^ 

994 
Mac&rlane,  569, 

859,994 
M'Grigor,  569 
M'IntosL,  994 
Mackay,  859 
Mackenzie359,  ib. 
Mackgill,  569 
Maclagan,  568 
McLean,  859,  994 
Marpherson,  994 
Bfalcolm,  568 
Manuel,  569 
Marshall,  569 
Mayne,  569 
Meldrum,  859 
Mel¥ille,  859 
Mensiea,  569,  lb. 
MUler,  859 
Monerif  ff,  568 
Montgomery,  568 
Morton(  Coun  teas, ) 

859 
Muir,  569 
Murdoch,  569 
Mure,  568 
Murray,  854,  994 
Muttlebuiig,  564 
Mylne,  859 
Nasmyth,  569 
Ntchol,  994 
Nicholson,  569 
Nisbet,  994 
Ogilvie,  569 
Oswald,  859 
Pattison,  569 
Peddle,  994 
Penny,  569 
Pollock,  859 
Prentice,  994 
Reid,568 
Renton,  569 
Robertson,  569,  ib. 

859;  1;94,  ib. 
Ronald,  859 
Ross,  569,  ib. 
Ruxton,  994 
Sandeman,  854 
Scales,  569 


Scott,  569,  ib.  859 
Sheepshanks,  569 
Sime,  859 
Sinclair,  569 
Smith,  569,  994 
Soody,  568 
Sptnce,  569 
StenhoQse,  859 
Steuart,  859 
Sceveoson,  859 
Stewvt^  56a  859 
Stonnont,  569 
Stotherd,  859 
StFBtby,  894 
Suttie,  569 
Tait,569 
Tipper,  569 
'ninibaU,859,991 
Vertoe,  569 
WaldcB,  de,  859 
Walker,  568»  569 
Walkoe,569 
Watson,  859;  ib.ik 

994 
Waugh,  994 
Wells,  994 
Westroacou,  859 
White,  859 
Wilson.  569.  1\l 
Young,  859,  991 


MARRIAGES. 

Adam,  571 
Adamaon,  570 
Aithchison,  570 
Aitken,860 
Alexander,  570.  ik 
Arbudinot,  570 
Barty,  860 
Bayley,  570 
Belcher,  861 
Bell,  570 
Bigsby,  860 
Boswell.  571 
Boyle,  860 
Briggs,  570 
Brown,  571 
Bruce,  993 
Bochan  (£arl)570 
Buchanan,  570 
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Campbell,  860,  ib. 
Clirr,  571 
Carson,  571 
Cbeape,  571 
Cholmondeley 

(Marquis)  571 
Chrystie,  860 
Clapperton,  569 
Cleland,  860 
Clanwilliam  (Earl) 
Clarke^  571 
Clogaton,  860 
Condamine,  570 
Cowan,  860 
Crawford,  569  • 
CraickahaDka,  860 
Davidson,  570, 860 
Deans,  860 
Deck,  994> 
Dick,  859 
Dirom,  860 
Dougai,  994 
Douglas,  570 
Doubleday,  570 
DowniDg,.860 
Donald,  860 
Drysdale,  570 
Duffin,  570 
Duncan,  860 
EUiott,  569 
Erskine,  570,  571 
Estconrt,  860 
Fender,  579 
Ferguson,  860,  86  J 
Forbei»,  860 
GaUi,  861 
GippSi  571 
Goodeve,  995 
Gordon,  570 
Grabam,  569,  861 
Gray,  994 
Greenhill,  570 
Guthrie,  994 
Haldane,  570 
Halliday,  571 
Hawking  571 
Hay,  571 
Henderson,     569, 

860 
Hill,  570 
Hog,  995 
Home,  995 
Hope,  571 
Horsburgb,  860 
HoseasoD,  860 
Hunter,  660 
Inglis,  569 
Innes,  860 
Irvine,  860 
Jamieson,  570,  994 
Jardine,  571 
Jobnston,  860 
Jonea,  860 
Keitb,  570 
Kington,  570 


Laing,  860 
Lawrie,  995 
Legge,  570,  994 
Lightfoot,  570 
Lindsay,  860 
Lindley,  571 
Lindores,  570 
Livingston,  995 
Lorimer,  991 
Lowe,  860 
Lyon,  995 
Macalister,  570 
M'Artbur,  860 
M<CuUoch,  571 
Macdonald,  994 
Mac&rlane,      571, 

860,  994^  ib. 
Macgregor,      570, 

571 
Mackay,  860 
Mackenzie,  860 
MNeill,  570 
Macqueen,  860 
Malcolm,  570 
Martin,  571 
Mtnto,  569  , 
Moir,  571 
Moodie,859 
Montebello  (Duke 

de),  571 
Morgan,  860 
Murray,  570,  860 
Olipbant,.570 
Paxton,  571 
Perceval,  570 
Plews,  571 
Ponton,  570 
Railton,  860 
Ramage,  860 
Bamsay,  994 
Held,  571 
Renton,    570,    ib. 

995 
Kiddell,  859 . 
Ritchie,  995 
Robertson,  861 
Roscommon  ( Earl ), 

820 
Rose,  570 
Rowley,  570 
Russell,  570,  860 
Rutherford,  570 
Sceales,  570 
Sclater,  860 
Scott,  570,  860 
Seymour,  507 
Shanks,  995 
Sinclair,  994 
Skelton,  994 
Smith,  570,  ib.  860 
Spence,  571 
Spottiswoode,  995 
St  Chiir,  994 
Stevens,  994 
Stevenson,  571 


Stewart,  ^70^  571, 

995 
Stoddart,  570 
Srott,  860 
Stuart,  995 
Talbot,  860 
Taylor,67l 
Telfer,  995 
Thomson,  571 
Tbynne     (Lord), 

571 
Tod,  571 
Terry,  860 
Turner,  995 
Tweedie,  571 
Vincent,  860 
Walker,  860 
Watson,  860 
WAtt,  669 
Weir,  860 
Whigham,  570 
Willet,  570 
Wilmor,  569 
Wilson,  570,  571 
Wood,  995 
Young,  571,  860 


DEATHS. 

i\ird,  574 
Alexander,  574 
Alves,  573,  862 
Amherst,  572 
Anderson,  861 
Anson,  996 
Angus,  572 
Archibald,  572 
Armstrong,  861 
Arundeli,  572 
Atholl  (Duke  of), 

862 
Auchtcrlony,  '573 
Barrymore,  574 
Bath  •  (Marchion- 
ess) 571 
Beatson,  861,  996 
Bell,  573,  995 
Bennet,  513,  574 
Beverley  (Karl  of) 

996 
Blackburn,  862 
Bluir,  574,  862 
•  Blantyre     (Lord), 

661 
Borth wick,  861 
Boston,  572 
Braid  wood,  996 
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